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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of the 29th of July, Mrs. Pepper 
and I had the great privilege of attend- 
ing the final banquet of the National 
Convention of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., of the United States of 
America. We were especially proud to 
be able to see a great and gracious lady 
of Florida, Mrs. Helen K. Leslie, of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., installed as the nation- 
al president of this splendid organiza- 
tion of 175,000 outstanding business and 
professional women of America. Mrs. 
Leslie symbolizes in every way a broad 
understanding of the vital role of wom- 
en in the life of our country and in 
dedication to the public interest, the 
high ideals and aims of this organization 
which means so much to our country 
and to humanity. 

As a token of my appreciation of Mrs. 
Leslie and her great work and as an ex- 
pression of esteem which I think this 
House would wish to share, I am having 
a flag of the United States flown over 
the Capitol and Mrs. Pepper and I are 
giving it to Mrs. Leslie as president of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., of the 
United States of America. 

Mrs. Leslie, upon her inauguration, de- 
livered a particularly excellent address 
reciting the accomplishments of this 
organization in the past and outlining 
its high aims and aspirations for the 
future. I commend to my colleagues in 
the Congress, and to all who read this 
Recorp, Mrs. Leslie's significant address, 
and ask leave that it be incorporated in 
the Recorp. 


The address follows: 


There are many things I would like to say 
tonight. My heart has never been fuller 
nor my words so inadequate. 


I would like to review the past—and the 
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I would like to enumerate the many things 
done by our illustrious past presidents be- 
cause I have been inspired and challenged by 
their stalwart approach to the problems fac- 
ing women, and by their courage to carve out 
the rich history which has spelled the ad- 
vancement of business and professional 
women. 

I have sought their advice, and cherished 
their friendship. 

I could tell you how hard it will be to fill 
the shoes of one who has done such a fine 
job as our leader during this past year. This 
convention has been most outstanding and 
some of the thing done here have been just 
short of fantastic. 

I could tell you how humble I feel in the 
presence of so many tonight who have meant 
so much to me. 

While all these thing are in my heart and 
on my mind I am going to ask you to look 
with me into the future, that great, dark, 
frightening, but tremendously challenging, 
void which holds the destiny of the world 
and each of us who is privileged to share in 
it. 

We live in a daring age. We live at a 
time unparalleled by anything our wildest 

tion can envision. 

In 1919 when we were founded, the speed 
record was broken by an airplane flying at the 
fantastic speed of 42 miles per hour. Today, 
we go around the world in minutes. 

It took 100 horsepower to keep a plane 
Aying in 1919, today 200 horsepower takes 
us to work or to the supermarket. 

A few miles away from the spot in Florida 
where Ponce de Leon landed 400 years ago, 
we launch vehicles taking us to outer space. 

Yes, times have changed. In St. Peters- 
burg years ago, Eastern Air Lines approached 
our city fathers about establishing headquar- 
ters in our Sunshine City. Our city fathers 


future in this flying business. 

We have planes now that can fly from 
New York to California in 3 minutes—if they 
could land softly. 

We literally soar in orbit with the astro- 
nauts as we watch daring and fantastic 
acrobatics in space, feats that were not even 
thought of earlier in our own lives. 

Yes, this is a daring age. 

And, tonight I would like to dare you to 
move this federation forward at a pace be- 
fitting this supersonic age in which we live 

DARE TO SHARE 

I dare you to open the doors of this orga- 
nization to all business and professional 
women who want to share in our work and 
our aspirations, whether they live in our 
large cities or in the less populated areas; 
whether they are women who have been es- 
pecially trained or whether they are women 
who have achieved through experience; 
whether they are top executives, or whether 
they are new in business and are reaching for 
the first rung on the ladder of success, 

The strength and the force of this federa- 
tion comes from its membership; from the 
fact that even though our avenues of em- 
ployment run in different directions, we still 
share one common goal, and that is to ele- 
cate the standards of all business and profes- 
sional women, 

I dare you to open the door even wider to 
the young career woman, that door which 


Virginia Allan opened in Detroit in 1964, and 
which Dorothy Ford has kept wide open as 
we have worked as partners with youth. 
Share your experiences with them, and I am 
sure you, too, can learn from them. 

Yes, I have the courage tonight to dare you 
to break the barriers, to tear down the walls, 
and to increase the membership of this fed- 
eration by at least 10,000 members this year 
to a total of 185,000. 

I would not only dare, but I would urge 
you to reach across boundaries and lines es- 
tablished by governments and share the rich 
rewards of membership with the business 
and professional women south of us. Oppo- 
sition and differences are melted when wo- 
men meet with common interests and com- 
mon goals—that of promoting understanding 
between peoples and bringing peace to the 
world. 

Our Florida federation trip to Guatemala 
is one example. When 77 people who repre- 
sent all the range of interests covered by 
such varying positions as judges, lawyers, 
teachers, corporation executives, account- 
ants, and officer managers found common in- 
terests, common problems,. and common 
concerns with the business and professional 
women of Guatemala, we know that women 
of both countries benefited. More impor- 
tant, both groups learned to understand dif- 
ferent points of view. 

This need for and friend- 
ship does not apply just to the countries in 
this hemisp: 


responsib' 
States. It.applies to all lands, and particu- 
larly to those countries affillated with our 
international federation. 

When I visited West Germany in April as 
the guest of the German Government, I real- 
ized how much our friendship, our service, 
our loyalty, and our are welcomed 
when we give it in the true spirit of friend- 
ship. 

We owe a special allegiance to Helen Irwin, 
Butler, membership 


Never before has the U.S. federation been 
more proud than it is at this time to enter- 
tain the international federation here in our 
Natton's Capital and here at our national 
federation headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
Helen Irwin and Sally Butler have been 
working hard to make this a memorable oc- 
casion and we are proud of both of them and 
of all the other members who have helped 
to plan the United States part in the inter- 
national congress. 

The opening session this afternoon was 
impressive, not only by the content of the 
speeches, but by the number of delegates, 
observers, and guests who attended the open- 
ing session. 

We salute Helen Irwin as president of the 
international federation and compliment her 
tor her contribution to international under- 
standing. 

Friendship and fellowship is the bond that 
holds us together in our clubs. It is the 
same bond that holds women together even 
when they don’t speak the same language. 
The speed with which Ana Castro, who is 
ee of the Guatemala City Club has 

ed English during her 4 weeks as a guest 
of the Florida federation, is one more demon- 
stration of the power of friendship and fel~ 
lowship to break down language barriers. 
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DARE TO SPEAK 

Yes, I would dare you tonight to let your 
voices be so strong in seeking and upholding 
our legislative platform that there will be 
no doubt on Capitol Hill as to the desires 
of this federation as it relates to the laws 
that concern women. The record in the past 
has been impressive. The job is not yet 
done. 

We have been the spokesman for employed 
women, and our work is not finished. How- 
ever, I believe strongly that a leading ex- 
ample of the power and force when women 
do speak out is the establishment of 44 State 
commissions on the status of women. When 
the federation first offered to provide leader- 
ship in helping to establish these State com- 
missions a little more than 2 years ago, it had 
to have faith in the ability of women to speak 
out and in the quality of the leadership it 
could . The action of Governor after 
Governor in establishing State commissions is 
evidence of how effectively you have spoken 
out. I dare you in the remaining States to 
speak out so that there will be a State com- 
mission in every State in the Union. But, the 
establishment of State commissions is only 
the beginning of my dare to you to speak out. 
For, the final evidence of your power to bring 
about results will be the payoff of the State 
commissions in needed legislation, There is 
still much to be done locally, in our States, 
and nationally. I think legislation is like 
peace. You never achieve it. It is never 
finished. It is a way of life. 

We must always maintain a strong legis- 
lative program, and we must always remain 
united in speaking out to support legisla- 
tion that is for the best interests of all 
women, 

DARE TO SERVE 


Indeed, service is the note that recurs 
again and again as we reflect on our plan 
for progress, One of our early founders, 
Adelia Prichard, said it more eloquently than 
I can possibly state it: 

“Because each generation has had great 
women, women who caught the vision, who 
fought the fight, we stand where we do today, 
strengthened by bonds of friendship, broad- 
ened by our contacts with each other, pre- 
pared to meet courageously each and every 

that is ours. So it would seem 
that we should realize the wealth of this 
great heritage, the price that has been paid, 
the sacrifices that have been made; and that 
in that realization we should be very humble, 
very desirous for service, that we should be 
truly grateful for the privilege of this na- 
tional organization with its wonderful op- 
ties, remembering always that our 
only right to existence is through service, and 
that always that service must mean building 
a finer, better world, creating in the minds 
of our people high ideals of government, true 
standards of living, sympathy without senti- 
mentality and an intelligent understanding 
of the work we hope to do.” 

There is truly nothing women can’t do, if 
they put their minds to it, and I would dare 
you tonight—and during the coming year— 
to apply your talents in service within your 
community, your State, and your Nation. 

Each one of us cannot perform the same 
service—thank goodness, But, instead our 
effectiveness and our strength lies in the fact 
that when we combine our talents we have 
a cross-section of abilities which are char- 
acteristic of America and of the democracy 
we fight and die to uphold. 

You all recall the Bible story of Martha 
and Mary at the household of Jesus, and the 
fact that Mary complained that she had to 
busy herself with household chores, prepar- 
ing the meals, etc., while Martha only sat and 
visited with Jesus. Jesus’ reply was, “Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things; but one thing is needful; and 
Mary hath chosen that good part which shall 
not be taken away from her.” And this is a 


good lesson to remind us that each has his 
own niche, each has his special place of 
service. We do not propose to tell you how 
to serve, nor how much service you must 
give. That is your choice to make. We only 
hope to inspire you to apply your talents 
where they will do the most good, whether 
that talent is one, or many. 

With our heads and our hearts in our 
homes, and our feet in the business world, 
we have the power to influence more people 
than any other group. Let us not misuse— 
nor waste that power. 


DARE TO HAVE FAITH 


I dare you to have faith in yourself, faith 
in others, and faith in a supreme being in 
whom we can find both the meaning of our 
lives and the power to live them. 

Lack of faith can cause people to falter, 
and nations to crumble. Lack of faith has 
caused great companies to go bankrupt and 
likewise a deep and abiding faith can move 
mountains. 

The true greatness of America lies not in 
her high rate of production, but in her 
ideals of freedom, Every citizen has the 
responsibility to preserve this legacy of free- 
dom. It is yours to surrender, or to hold. 

The power of women is great but like all 
other great powers, itë power lies in its con- 
trol. We must be informed. We must con- 
trol with careful thought, and with dedica- 
tion to the ideals of freedom, with true re- 
gard for our fellow man. 

And so I ask you to wield that power to: 
Dare to share, dare to speak out, dare to 
serve, and dare to have faith. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that goes 
something like this: 

“If there is harmony in the home there is 
agreement in the state, If there is agree- 
ment in the state, there is order in the na- 
tion. If there is order in the nation, there 
is peace in the world.” 


Death of James M. Kemper, Sr., Business 
Leader 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
the death of James M. Kemper, Sr., the 
Kansas City area recently lost one of 
its most capable business leaders, an 
unusually effective worker for the devel- 
opment of the midwest, the leading 
banker of his area, and an outstanding 
American. 

Jim Kemper was my friend for many 
years and I shall miss his wise advice 
and counsel, as will all of those who 
knew him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial published in the Kansas City 
Times of Saturday, July 24, in tribute 
to Jim Kemper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

James M. Kemper, Sn. 

In the Kansas City of the last half century, 
James M. Kemper, Sr., will have to go down 
as one of the half dozen great leaders and 
builders. He was a commanding, imperial 
presence in both appearance and achieve- 
ment. Visible for all to see is his greatest 
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contributions—the revitalizing and rebulid- 
ing of the downtown area. Others had a 
part in the events that brought the North 
Side out of decay and dilapidation. But 
Jim Kemper was the realistic dreamer. More 
than that, he was the main force behind the 
monumental effort. 

Not that he was a starry-eyed civic pro- 
moter. Far from it. The very image of the 
do-gooder, however motivated, horrified him. 
“Enlightened self-interest” is an overused 
cliche, but it fitted him well. “If the city 
goes ahead and progresses, the commerce 
and Jim Kemper will make some money, too,” 
he used to say. And he meant it. It was a 
happy blending of intensely practical realism 
that made James M. Kemper so effective as 
a city builder. 

He made the downtown reconstruction his 
personal project and he poured his own— 
and the bank’s—money into it. Great struc- 
tures rose under his guidance and he reached 
out and brought in big and successful ten- 
ants for them. It is almost impossible to 
evaluate the significance of this renaissance 
in these days when the centers of great cities 
are disintegrating. 

Much of the groundwork was laid through 
the downtown committee which he helped 
create and led for many years. The new 
Commerce Tower—the tallest office bullding 
in the State—is the crowning monument 
of his work, It wasn’t necessary, of course, 
to erect such a building with its fountains, 
art, and dramatic restaurants. But Jim 
Kemper knew it was time for something big 
downtown. He said about doing it with dash 
and a certain flair that were characteristic. 

In his opposition last year to the Tenth and 
Main Corp.'s building, he made a wrong 
guess. He didn't think downtown could 
lose the board of trade but it did. This was 
an error that must be seen against a back- 
ground of scores of successes. 

Jim Kemper could be hard and tough; he 
could be diplomatic and courtly. He had 
guts, courage, and faith and the strongest 
loyalty to friends. He did limit his energy 
and leadership to the projects that interested 
Jim Kemper. In the most disarming manner 
he could say, “I know you gentlemen have 
given this a lot of thought, but this is the 
way it looks to me.” And the way it looked 
to him often was the way it was. When he 
got an idea, things happened. He could re- 
fuse to get an idea, too. Then, nothing could 
stir him. 

One of his greatest contributions—back in 
the middle 1930’s—generally is unknown. It 
concerned a meeting of the town’s business- 
men with H. F. McElroy, the city manager 
when the Pen machine was riding 
high. In those days with the manipulation 
of tax assessments and other squeezes, few 
businessmen would stand in opposition. Re- 
sistance could be impractical. 

At this particular meeting—the subject is 
forgotten—the city managor seemed unusual- 
ly demanding and plain spoken. Everybody 
there got the point and for a few minutes 
there was silence. Then Jim Kemper slowly 
unraveled his 6-foot, 56-inch height, rose to 
his feet, and proceeded to take McElroy apart 
verbally, The group was stunned, for this 
took real courage and it was coming from a 
man who made no pose as a civic reformer. 
It amounted to a declaration of independence 
by business. 

But from that moment on the stifling hand 
of the machine on business leadership began 
to relax. From then on, the voices in op- 
position began to multiply. It was a turn- 
ing point in the history of Kansas City’s 
struggle up from machine rule. 

In his younger days Jim Kemper loved to 
ride with the hounds and play polo. He 
was social. He loved life and his friends. 
He was a demanding, magnificent battler in 
the arena of our times and he seemed to 
thrive on clash and controversy. Fifty years 
after the age of the business barons was past, 
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he had the commanding presence of the 
grand seigneur. 

Tt is tragic that this physically powerful 

man met the end that he did. When cancer 
first struck him he met it head on. Over 
the years the disease spread; he took the 
amputation of an arm and then returned 
to riding, dancing, and dinners with friends. 
Seldom, if every, did he complain or show 
despair. 
In recent months it had become obvious 
to Jim Kemper and his friends that the end 
was very close, There was no hope what- 
ever and he often was in excruciating pain. 
He wasn't afraid to die. And that lack of 
fear was a key to the man. 

He did great things for Kansas City while— 
as he put it— making a few dollars for Jim 
Kemper The community owes him much. 
He was one of our great builders, 


Lest We Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the world situation that 
exists today, it is well for us to refresh 
ur memory and keep definitely in mind 
ne tragic events of only three decades 
ago when, due to weak leadershipship 
in France and Great Britain, the aggres- 
sion of Nazi under Hitler led 
to World War II with its terrible de- 
struction of life and property. 

In that period there were many who 
lived in “a dream world of hope.” It is 
evident that if strong leadership existed 
then in Great Britain and France that 
World War II might have been averted. 

The events that took place prior to 
World War II should convince any per- 
son that appeasement is the road to war, 
and that the calculated risks of inaction 
are greater and more dangerous than the 
calculated risks of action. 

“Lest we forget” it is well for us to 
keep in mind facts and dates concerning 
the Saar, Austria, Sudetenland, and 
Poland which led to World War II. 

THE SAAR 

France, in 1934, agreed not to inter- 
fere with German activities in the Saar. 
Nazi propaganda, including threats and 
material support, was conducted during 
that year in the Saar, which influenced 
the people to such an extent that the re- 
sult of the plebiscite in 1935 was an over- 
whelming vote in favor of the return of 
the Saar to Germany. 

The aims of Hitler had already been 
known to France and England and the 
inaction of France could be taken as a 
sign of weakness, and in fact, encouraged 
Hitler to. proceed with his plans of ex- 
pansion. 

AUSTRIA 


Hitler proclaimed through his infa- 
mous book Mein Kampf and numerous 
speeches, his repudiation of the Versail- 
les Treaty and intention of bringing all 
Germans under German rule. Prepa- 
rations were made in 1934 for the absorp- 
tion of Austria. 
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The assassination of Chancellor 
Dollfuss by an attempted putsch by the 
Austrian Nazis occurred in July of 1934. 
The putsch failed due to Mussolini who 
sent troops to the Austrian border to in- 
tercept any German troops that might 
attempt to cross into Austria. 

However, in October 1936 Hitler and 
Mussolini signed an accord, thereby es- 
tablishing the Rome-Berlin Axis. In the 
same year—1936—Hitler reached an 
agreement with Chancellor Schuschnigg. 
In return for Hitler’s promise not to in- 
terfere in Austrian affairs, Schuschnigg 
would allow German social and cultural 
organizations to be established in Aus- 
tria and that more political responsibil- 
ity to Nazi sympathizers would be 
granted. 

In 1937 Mussolini announced that 
Italy would no longer protect Austria 
against any German attempt to absorb 
that country. 

In February 1938, due to Hitler's 
threats, Schuschnigg yielded to Hitler 
and appointed three leading members 
of the Austrian Nazi Party to the posts of 
Minister of Interior, Minister of Justice, 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Austrian Chancellor announced 
on March 9, 1938, that a plebiscite would 
be held to determine whether the Aus- 
trian people wished to maintain their in- 
dependence or become annexed to Ger- 


many. 

On March 11, 1938, the Austrian Nazi 
leader, Seyss-Inquart, demanded Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg’s resignation and 
postponement of the plebiscite. This 
demand was backed up with a threat of 
invasion by German troops mobilized on 
the Austrian border. 

Schuschnigg resigned and canceled the 
plebiscite. Seyss-Inquart became Chan- 
cellor and at once invited the German 
Government to send troops into Austria 
to preserve order. 

On March 13, 1938, the German Gov- 
ernment issued a decree that declared 
Austria to be a state of the German 
Reich, although union between Austria 
and Germany was forbidden by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

England and France formally protested 
the absorption of Austria but did nothing 
to preserve Austria’s independence. 

Thus, the annexation became complete 
without one of the Allied countries offer- 
ing any assistance whatever. 

With the annexation of Austria, the 
Czechoslovakian fortifications on the 
German frontier could be outflanked, 
thereby weakening any resistance to 
Hitler's plans for his next move, the 
absorption of a region in western Czech- 
oslovakia—the Sudetenland. 

Three million Germans lived in the 
Sudetenland and, of course, were under 
the jurisdiction of the Czech Govern- 
ment. The demands of the Sudeten 
German Nazi leaders with the full sup- 
port of Hitler steadily became more in- 
creasing. In 1938 the demand for au- 
tonomy gave way to a demand for self- 
determination and union with Germany, 

Notwithstanding France’s military al- 
liance with Czechoslovakia, the French 
and British Governments urged the 
Czech Government to make all possible 
concessions to the Sudeten Germans. 


Following an interview on September 
15 between Prime Minister Chamberlain 
of Great Britain and Hitler, the British 
and French Governments served what 
amounted to an ultimatum on Czecho- 
slovakia—that is, to cede all areas under 
Czechoslovakian jurisdiction where the 
populations was more than 50 percent 
German. Both governments further in- 
dicated, if Czechoslovakia refused these 
concessions, they could not promise any 
aid. 

The Czech Government capitulated 
and on October 1, 1938, Germans troops 
marched into the Sudetenland. 

In March 1939 Hitler absorbed Czecho- 
slovakia and the Slovak states in direct 
violation of the Munich agreement while 
France and Britain stood by, making no 
attempt to assist Czechoslovakia. 
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Britain and France announced they 
would come to the aid of Poland on 
March 31, 1939, if Poland’s independence 
were threatened. This guarantee was 
extended to Greece and Rumania follow- 
ing Mussolini's seizure of Albania in 
April. 

In the same month, Britain and France 
opened discussions with the Soviet Union 
for the purpose of concluding a mutual 
assistance pact, The Soviet Union, in 
the meantime, entered into a nonaggres- 
sion pact with Germany. On August 23, 
1939, the nonaggression pact was signed 
between Germany and Russia with an 
accompanying secret protocol. 

According to the terms of the protocol, 
Eastern Europe was to be divided into 
German and Russian spheres, the Rus- 
sian sphere including Finland, Latvia, 
Estonia, and parts of Poland and Ru- 
mania. 

In the spring of 1939 Hitler demanded 
the return of Danzig to Germany. On 
August 29, 1939, Germany served in ulti- 
matum on Poland demanding extra- 
territorial rights in the Polish Corridor. 
Poland was willing to discuss the issue, 
but Hitler regarded anything other than 
complete capitulation as unsatisfactory. 

On September 1, 1939, the German 
motorized armies invaded Poland pre- 
ceded by the bombings of Polish cities 
by the German air force. 

The Soviet armies advanced into Po- 
land from the east on September 17, 
1939, This turn of events ended the last 
hope of aid from Britain and France 
reaching Poland in time. 

The conquest of Poland by the Ger- 
man army was over in less than 4 weeks. 

Britain and France, in accordance 
with their pledge to Poland, declared war 
on Germany on September 3, 1939. How- 
ever, it was too late to halt the German 
armies, and one country after another 
was conquered until Nazi rule extended 
from the Atlantic to the Volga. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS 


Hitler announced rearmament of Ger- 
many on March 16, 1935, and compul- 
sory military training for male Germans. 
Britain, France and Italy protested and 
the League of Nations condemned these 
violations of the Versailles Treaty. No 
action was taken, however, to prevent 
these violations. 

The Nazi government had been en- 
couraged to take these steps cue to the 
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weakness of the League of Nations and 
responsible statesmen of the leading 
powers in allowing Japan to seize Man- 
churia in 1931-32 and the aggression by 
Italy against the independence of Ethi- 
opia in 1935-36. 

No action having been taken to halt 
these aggressions, Hitler sent 20,000 
troops into the Rhineland. Despite 
this vidlation of the Locarno treaty, 
France and Britain took no action to 
eject the German troops from this de- 
militarized zone, and the erection of 
Nazi fortifications, in the Rhineland, 
was at once begun. 

Notwithstanding the condemnation of 
Italy’s seizure of Ethiopia by the League 
of Nations, and certain sanctions im- 
posed upon Italy, Britain and France 
made many concessions to Mussolini and 
refused to impose oil sanctions upon the 
Italian Government. In July of 1936 
the League of Nations voted to end sanc- 
tions against Italy. Hitler, in the 
meantime, stood by and watched all op- 
position to Italy’s aggression collapse. 

Hitler and Mussolini signed an accord, 
in October 1936, which established the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. In 1937, Mussolini 
announced that the Italian Government 
would not assist Austria in the event 
there was any attempt by Germany to 
absorb that nation. This removed an 
important obstacle to Hitler’s conquest 
of Austria. 

The consistent policies of appeasement 
by Britain, France, and the free nations 
of Europe aided and assisted Hitler and 
Mussolini in their ruthless violations of 
treaties and their brutal conquests and 
enslavement of one country after an- 
other. 

When Britain and France declared war 
on Germany at the time of her entry into 
Poland, it was too late to stem the flow 
of the German armies and thus the world 
witnessed the second greatest war within 
a quarter of a century. 


Attack on Secretary of State Dean Rusk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to other harassments of American 
foreign policy, we now have what ap- 
parently is the first of the backstairs 
revelations from employees in the White 
House during the administration of the 
late President Kennedy. 

I am referring to the series of articles 
appearing in Life magazine by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., who was a special 
assistant to the President, and now—for 
a fee—he is prepared to tell all. The 
late President had a particular aversion 
to this kind of postadministration 
gossip and he asked all employees, in- 
cluding butlers and maids, to sign a 
paper promising not to write about what 
they overheard in obviously confidential 
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and personal conversations. Mr. Schle- 
singer, of course, did not take the butler’s 
oath. 


Notwithstanding the spirit of the late 
President's request, Mr. Schlesinger has 
written some gossipy little items which 
are most serious because they are ac- 
counts of supposed conversations with a 
man who is no longer alive and they are 
about people who are still alive and who 
hold, in some instances, positions of 
paramount importance to the security of 
the United States. 

The most serious of these are the re- 
flections about the person of Dean Rusk, 
who was then, and is now, the U.S. Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. Schlesinger says of Secretary 
Rusk: 

His mind, for all its strength and clarity, 
was irrevocably conventional. He mistrusted 
what he called “the flashy or sensational” 
and rejoiced in the role of “tedium” in 
diplomacy. He seemed actually to prefer 
stale to fresh ways of saying One 
felt that he regarded novelty as an effort to 
shock or make mischief. 


Then, Mr. Schlesinger says bluntly: 

By the autumn of 1963 the President had 
reluctantly made up his mind to allow Rusk 
to leave after the 1964 election and to seek a 
new Secretary of State. 


This is a particular virulent attack on 
the man who is in charge of foreign policy 
at a time of free world crisis. It shakes 
world confidence in a man who cannot 
stop what he is doing to get into a debate 
with a gossip writer. And the President 
who is supposed to have “reluctantly 
made up his mind” is no longer alive to 
confirm or deny this serious allegation. 

Much of Mr. Schlesinger’s gossipy little 
stories are similarly difficult to document. 
They often attribute their source to “the 
President said to me one day,” or “he 
would come back to the mansion at night 
and remark to Jacqueline.” Others re- 
late to conversations with eminent and 
conscientious persons like Washington 
Post publisher Philip Graham, who are 
not alive, to make reply. 

But since these allegations are so seri- 
ous, I hope that others mentioned in the 
articles would step forward and clarify 
just what was said and what did happen 
under the circumstances. 

I am particularly concerned about an- 
other item in the article which refers to 
a speech made in 1963 by Averell Harri- 
man. After the speech, Mr. Schlesinger 
writes that Mr. Harriman told him pri- 
vately: 

Ot course, I had to say all those nice things 
about the spirit in the State Department to- 
day, but it isn't so. 


Mr. Harriman, who also holds a posi- 
tion of high authority in the present ad- 
ministration, is no hypocrite. It would 
help clarify history and remove the slur 
from persons mentioned in the articles if 
Mr. Harriman and others would set the 
record straight. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp comments from various pub- 
lications about Mr. Schlesinger’s articles. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
July 28, 1965] 
OLD RULE VIOLATED In STORY on Rusk 
(By Ted Lewis) 

Wasuincton.—A valid case of indecent ex- 
posure of what went on in the back rooms 
of the White House could be made against 
Historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., for report- 
ing that President John F. Kennedy intended 
in 1963 to fire Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 

This sort of case against Schlesinger can be 
made because politics, of necessity a some- 
what dirty game, has a few time-honored 
rules. One is that persons privy to a Presi- 
dent's offhand comments, as Schlesinger was 
as a White House aid, have an obligation to 
respect such confidences. 

This obligation holds true even after the 
death of the Chief Executive whom they 
served, if what was said reflects on any living 
political personage, especially one of the 
same team. 

This is the rule that Schlesinger has vio- 
lated, and in an arrogant, ill-mannered way 
by throwing in his estimate of Rusk in an 
effort to explain why Mr. Kennedy decided 
he wanted a new Secretary of State if he won 
a second term in 1964. 

Schlesinger's insulting and intellectually 
venomous appraisal of Rusk appeared in the 
current issue of Life magazine, as an excerpt 
from the former Harvard professor’s forth- 
coming book, “A Thousand Days: John F. 
Kennedy in the White House,” 

The damage it will do to Rusk could be 
serious. Schlesinger must have been aware 
of this before his account of the Rusk- 
Kennedy relationship was published. 

Did he intend making President Johnson's 
inherited Secretary of State even more inef- 
fective and, in the process, take a yelled and 
vindictive jibe at Mr. Johnson for retain- 
ing a man Mr. Kennedy had planned to let 
go? 

There ts no argument that Rusk’s useful- 
ness as Secretary of State has been dimin- 
ished by the Schlesinger article. Rusk’s pres- 
tige in foreign capitals is hurt by the fiat 
statement that Mr. Kennedy planned to get 
rid of him and put in his place “someone like 
Robert McNamara” who could take com- 
mand and “make the Department a vigorous 
partner in the enterprise of foreign rela- 
tions.” 

At home and abroad Schlesinger's appraisal 
of Rusk carries an admitted sting. Although 
it displays spleen, it emphasizes the very 
characteristics of the Secretary of State that 
have long been questionable. These char- 
acteristics have been pounced on by those 
within the Johnson administration, who 
have been working surreptitiously for some 
time to get rid of Rusk. 

We refer to Schlesinger's clever word pic- 
ture of Rusk as a man who, at White House 
conferences, would sit calmly by, with his 
Buddha-like face and his half smile“ and 
“rarely seemed to have strong views as to 
what should be done.“ And Schlesinger's 
impression that Rusk “lived under fear of in- 
adequacy and humiliation” while at times 
“his colorlessness of mind appeared almost 
compulsive, his evenness of tone and temper 
purchased at inner cost.” 

It was for these and similar reasons, as 
Schlesinger figured it, that Mr, Kennedy re- 
luctantly concluded that Rusk must go, and 
only after increased exasperation over the 
way the State Department was run and the 
Secretary's failure to press any strong pol- 
icy views. 

The hell of this inside the White House 
account of the Rusk-Kennedy relationship is 
that the one man who could put the entire 
affair into proper perspective lies in an Ar- 
lington grave. And his brother, ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY, who next to him would know just 
where Schlesinger has exaggerated or misin- 
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terpreted the situation, is not offering either 
clarification or criticism. 

In the good old days it was not considered 
ethical for a White House aid to tell all in 
public, once the President he served was 
dead or retired. This was good manners, if 
nothing more, 

A President has a right to let his hair down 
once in a while, and should feel that what he 
blurts out in a moment of temper is not 
going to be interpreted to posterity as mean- 
ing that he really thinks Cabinet member x 
is a stupid oaf or s two-faced 8. o. b. 

This was sound, politically and ethically. 
We know all that is worth knowing about 
F.D.R.'s regime, about Mr. Truman's, General 
Eisenhower's, even if we lack the Juicy tid- 
bite that their Presidential advisers could 
have supplied had they dared to take pen in 
hand. 


But now it appears the Nation and the 
world are going to be treated to every big 
and little, whimsical and cozy, highlight in 
the big-time political career of John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

Tn the process—as the first accounts ap- 
pear from Schlesinger and Kennedy confi- 
dant Ted Sorenson—various living persons 
are getting the knocks that used to be with- 
held until they were dead. 

Aside from the assault on Rusk by Schles- 
inger, we can also get along without the re- 
hashes and elaborations on the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco, especially since they cast new slurs 
on the way Allen Dulles operated as Central 


Intelligence Agency chief. 


And we dislike the recent Schlesinger ef- 


fort to recite chapter and verse in an effort 
to show that Mr. Kennedy didn't really want 
Mr. Johnson as his 1960 running mate, nor 
did brother Bobby. 
If true, the Kennedys were Roses smart 
ticians they were supposed because 
CCF 1960 with- 
out Mr. Johnson on the Democratic ticket. 

‘There are some other books besides Schles- 
inger's and Sorenson's, coming out soon. that 
are supposed to give more inside lowdown ac- 
counts of Mr. Kennedy’s days in the White 
House. The authors or coauthors include 
Pierre Salinger, Lawrence O'Brien and Kenny 
O'Donnell. 

Let's hope that they don't intentionally 
besmirch the living or inadvertently reflect 
on the dead simply for the sake of making 
a fast buck. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 28, 
1965] 
Kiss AND TELL 

“Kiss and ten“ is something almost uni- 
versally regarded with contempt, When the 
telling violates confidence and records off- 
hand comments, it is unethical and bad- 
mannered. 

When it takes advantage of a dead man 
who can neither confirm nor deny published 
statements, it becomes an extraordinarily 
dirty business—especially when it is done 
for personal profit and political revenge. 

We have been furnished prime examples 
of tattling in the excerpts, appearing in na- 
tional magazines, from books written by 
former White House aids Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., and Theodore C. Sorensen. 

Supposed to be Inside accounts of the 
high and low spots of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, these memoirs do a great disservice 
to the Presidency. No one can know whether 
what they reveal is the truth or not. 

Because many of the statements are un- 
verifiable, they leave defenseless the persons 
whose reputations they tarnish. 

We are told, for instance, that President 
Kennedy intended to get rid of Secretary 
of State Rusk, and we are treated in the 
Process to a venomous appraisal of the Sec- 
retary by Schlesinger. The damage thus 
done to Rusk, and to his continued effective- 
ness as head of the State Department, could 
be serious, 
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In other portions of the memoirs, the im- 
pression is given that Kennedy did not really 
want Lyndon Johnson as his running mate 
in 1960, and offered him the vice-presi- 
dential nomination in the expectation that 
he would turn it down. This is contrary 
to other accounts of the ticket-framing epi- 
sode. It also downgrades the political wis- 
dom of John F. Kennedy, who doubtless rec- 
ognized the voting support that Johnson 
would bring to his ticket. 

Sorensen and Schlesinger are only the first 
of a stream of writers eager to tell-all that 
they saw and heard from various vantage 
points in the White House during the Ken- 
nedy administration. If the Presidency is 
degraded, if someone happens to be hurt 
by rumor and gossip, it is just too bad. 
The lure of the fast buck is often trresisti- 
ble. 

It would appear, in the case of the former 
White House assistants, that the power and 
the dignity of the Presidency, and their near- 
ness to it, went to their heads. It Is to be 
hoped that future Presidents will be spared 
this kind of t conduct, and the mad 
rush to “tell all,” for a price. 

The President should not have to look be- 
hind curtains to make sure that some future 
writer of White House memoirs is not hiding 
there, notebook in hand. He should not 
have to worry about every remark he makes— 
and some not made at all—appearing later 
in a bestseller authored by one of his con- 
fidential aids. 

The eruption of “inside stories” of the 
Kennedy years is not history. It is indecent 
exposure. 

Excerpt FROM AN ARTICLE BY 
RUTH MONTGOMERY 5- 

It is almost morbid, however, to plunge a 
knife into the hard-pressed Secretary of 
State while he is engaged in delicate maneu- 
vers to try to prevent Vietnam from plung- 
ing the world into the holocaust of war. 

Does it help American at this critical junc- 
ture to have Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., write 
a book in which he declares that Mr. Ken- 
nedy planned to replace Secretary Rusk be- 
cause of “one muddle after another,” at the 
State tment and Rusk's “reluctance to 
decide” questions of policy? 

Schlesinger, a leading light in the left- 
wing Americans for Democratic Action, says 
Rusk's mind is an “irrevocably conventional” 
one that mistrusts “the flashy or sensa- 
tional.“ 

All we can say to that is, Thank heavens. 
Surely America is on a hot enough seat with- 
out having a Secretary of State who rejoices 
in “the flashy or sensational“ approach to 
diplomacy. 

The tattling Mr. Schlesinger writes that 
during the Kennedy administration Rusk 
lived “under the fear of inadequacy and 
humiliation.” This would suggest that 
Rusk has remarkable foresight. Perhaps he 
had a premonition of what Schlesinger would 
try to do to him as soon as Mr, Kennedy’s 
reins were removed. 


The Real Alabama—Part XXXVII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OY ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 
Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the most populous county in the 


First Congressional District of Alabama 
is Mobile County. 
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The history of the county provides as 
fascinating a study as perhaps any 
county in the Nation. It is rich with 
Indian history, French and Spanish ex- 
ploration and settlement, and Civil War 
activity. 

A brief summary of the county’s his- 
tory follows here, and it is my hope that 
it may stimulate additional interest in 
Mobile County, where our citizens always 
extnd a cordial welcome to friends and 
visitors: 

MOBILE County, ALA. 

Mobile County is in the extreme south- 
western corner of the State and is bounded 
by Washington County on the north, by the 
Mobile River (after the joining of the Tom- 
bigbee and the Alabama Rivers) and Bald- 
win County on the east, by Mobile Bay and 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and by the 
Mississippi! line on the west. The county 
was created by a proclamation of Gov. David 
Holmes of the Mississippi Territory on De- 
cember 18, 1813, soon after Gen. James Wil- 
kinson took possession of the town of Mobile 
for the United States. The county was 
named for the Maubila Indians, called Mo- 
bile by the French, who named the post 
established in 1702 Fort Louis de la Mobile. 

DeCraney’s map of 1733 shows an Indian 
town, Nanihaha, probably built by Appala- 
chees just south of the junction of the Mo- 
bile and Tombigbee Rivers on the Mobile 
River. Another town, Chacteaux, in the 
angle of the Dog River and Mobile Bay, was 
probably settled by Chattos Indians who 
were settled there by Iberville. Several other 
Indian towns were shown in regions where 
water surrounded the town on three sides. 
Many mounds containing interesting arti- 
facts were found, also. 

Fort Louls de la Mobile was located at 
Twenty-Seven Mile Bluff on the Mobile 
River, and Fort Louis de la Mobile 2d, located 
between Church and Eslava Streets extend- 
ing from the riverfront to Royal Street in 
Mobile, was built by Bienville in 1711, after 
the French were driven from Twenty-Seven 
Mile Bluff by river floods. Fort Conde, where 
now the headquarters of the Colonial Dames 
of America stands, was built in 1717 by 
Crozat. To better understand how Mobile 
has been under five flags, a list of dates is 
helpful: 

In 1702: Village established at Twenty- 
Seven-Mile Bluff (French). 

In 1711: Village of Mobile moved to mouth 
of Mobile River. 

In 1720: Capital of Louisiana Territory 
moved to New Orleans. (Mobile). 

In 1763: By secret treaty, Mobile 
rendered to English, October 20. 

In 1779: Spaniards captured Mobile. 

In 1813: United States takes possession of 
Mobile. 

In 1817: Alabama becomes a State of the 
Union. 

In 1864: A Confederate stronghold—the 
South’s only major city that did not fall to 
the Union. 

In 1865: Back in the Union. 

The Battle of Mobile Bay during the Civil 
War was one of the very important happen- 
ings in the history of both Mobile and of the 
Civil War. The Federal fleet, consisting of 
4 ironclads flanking 14 wooden ships of 
war lashed together in pairs as they sailed 
into battle, with Fort Morgan on the east 
and Fort Gaines on the west, sailed against 
the Confederate fleet of 1 ironclad ram 
and 3 wooden ships, and won the victory. 
It was after one of his ironclads had been 
sunk by Confederate mines that Admiral 
Parragut of the U.S. Navy, climbed into the 
rigging of his ship to see above the dense 
smoke of battle and yelled the now famous 
re sand “Damn the torpedoes—full speed 

e 


Farragut did not continue on up the bay and 
capture Mobile, but it was probably because 


sur- 
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without being able to reach the gulf, Mobile 
was no longer useful to the Confederates. 

There are so many histories within history, 
and so many famous people connected with 
Mobile that it would be hard to even begin 
saying which were the most important. 
There are many historical spots open to the 
public, including Fort Gaines, on Dauphin 
Island, and Fort Morgan, out on the point. 
But if one really wanted to see Mobile, the 
city, the time to get the proper atmosphere 
is during the annual Mardi Gras, started in 
1831 (even before the one held annually in 
New Orleans). 

Of modern Mobile County and City, there 
is much to see, too. The oil fields of Citro- 
nelle have opened up an entire new industry 
to Alabama and to the South east of the 
Mississippi. The State docks at Mobile ship 
Alabama merchandise all over the world, and 
included in shipments received, there are 
ores from South America for use in the 
steel mills of Birmingham. 

The two main river systems of the State 
are the Alabama-Coosa-Tallapoossa, and the 
Warrior-Tombigbee. These two systems flow 
together just 45 miles north of the city of 
Mobile. A canal 125 feet wide and 12 feet 
deep at Mobile is part of the Intracoastal 
Waterway that stretches from Brownsville, 
Tex., all the way around the coast of the 
United States in the east to Maine. All this 
water and the gulf coast make recreation a 
delight, and industry boom. Mobile and 
Mobile County can go only one way—the 
ay of prosperity. 


—ů— 


The Kentucky Lineage of Adlai 
Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


oY KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in 
the Record an article prepared by Mr. 


which he traces the Kentucky lineage of 
the late Adlai Stevenson to Dr. Thomas 
Walker, the first white man to enter what 
is now the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
back in 1750. 


In a note accompanying the article, 
Mr. Miller stated that Ambassador Ste- 
venson “took a deep pride in his Ken- 
tucky heritage, and cherished an un- 
varying love and affection for this State 
and its people, and “liked to point out 
that he was a Kentuckian once removed.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE KENTUCKY LINEAGE or ADLAT STEVENSON 
(By J. Emerson Miller, secretary, Dr. Thomas 
Walker Family Association) 

“Kentucky lost a great and brilliant grand- 
son in the death of Adiai Stevenson,” Gov. 
Edward T. Breathitt said in expressing his 
ei met Stevenson’s sudden and unexpected 


The man who was twice Democratic presi- 
dential nominee, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, and former Governor of 
Ilinois, was indeed a grandson of Kentucky. 
There is no family more closely identified 
with the early history of Kentucky or 
whose roots go more deeply in the soil of 
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the Bluegrass State than that of Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson. The Stevenson family tree 
spreads into all sections of the State and 
the late U.N. Ambassador’s background is 
such that he was about as well known in 
Kentucky as he was in his native State of 
Illinois, 

The first direct Kentucky ancestor of 
Stevenson's was Dr, Thomas Walker, a great- 
great-great-grandfather, who in 1750 crossed 
the Great Warrior's Path at Cumberland 
Gap with his exploring party, and became 
the first white man to set foot on our soil. 
He and his party camped for the night close 
to what is now the tannery near Middies- 
boro, f 

A paternal great-great-grandfather, Wil- 
lis Green, born in 1752, removed to Ken- 
tucky from Culpeper County, Va., in 1779 by 
way of Cumberland Gap, represented this 
district in the general assembly, during the 


hood of Stanford, in Lincoln County, where 
for many years he was the county clerk. He 
was married to Sarah Reed, daughter of the 
noted Indian fighter, Col. John Reed. 

The next in line going back was Duff 
Green, who married as his first wife a Miss 
Barbour, while a daughter of his son Willis 
married Maj. James Barbour, who with his 


Duff Green married, secondly, Ann Willis, 
a daughter of Col. Henry Willis, founder of 
Fredericksburg, Va., who married Mildred 
Washington, only sister of Gen. George 
Washington. 

Adiai’s great-grandfather, Lewis Warner 
Green, noted clergyman and head of Centre 
College, Danville, married Mary Peachy Fry, 


a daughter of Thomas Walker Fry and his 
wife, Elizabeth Speed Smith. 


Reade, 
was the 1ith in descent from Edward III. 
King of England. 

Martha, a sister of Thomas Walker Fry, 
married David Bell, of Danville, Ky., and was 


coln's Cabinet, and Joshua Fry Speed, Lin- 
coln's most intimate friend. 

The Stevensons were among the first fam- 
N. O. 


In 1852 Adilai’s paternal great-grandfather, 
John Turner Stevenson, removed to Bloom- 
ington, Hl., from the family’s old home near 
Hopkinsville. His son, Adiai 
son, born in Kentucky, and educated at 
Centre College, was a lawyer and a Democrat 
in a stanchly Republican district but he 
got elected to Congress and was elected Vice 
President under Cleveland in 1892. He mar- 
ried the brilliant Letitia Green, four-time 
president-general of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and one of the founders of the Parent- 
Teachers Association. 

Adlai’s father, Lewis Green Stevenson, 
acted as secretary to Vice President Steven- 
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son and served a term as secretary of State of 
Ulinols. He ran for Governor of Illinois in 
1918, and though defeated ran 60,000 votes 
ahead of Woodrow Wilson, the presidential 
candidate, He was married in 1892 to Helen 
Loulse Davis, daughter of Pennsylvania-born 
Quaker, William O. Davis, publisher of the 
stanchly Republican Bloomington Panta- 
graph, one of central Illinois’ richest and 
most influential newspapers. 

Grandfather Davis married Eliza, daughter 
of Jesse W. Fell, who emigrated from Ches- 
ter, Pa,, in 1832, traveling part of the way on 
foot, and settled down to the practice of law. 
At Vandalia, fitst capital of the State, he met 
and roomed with a gangling young lawyer 
by the name of Abraham Lincoln, became 
his deyoted friend, and suggested the Lin- 
coln-Davis debates and played an important 
part in Lincoln's election. 

Although a tyro in politics, as candidate 
for Governor of Ilinois in 1948, Adlai Stevy- 
enson carried the State by a record 572,000 
votes, the greatest plurality in the State's 
history, topping President Truman’s State 
margin by more than a half million votes. 

In 1955, Adlai Stevenson III. the late Am- 
bassador’s son, then a student at Harvard. 
met an attractive Kentucky girl, Nancy An- 
derson, studying at Smith College, daughter 
of Loulsville advertising executive Warwick 


Nancy's father being a great-great-grandson 
of the discoverer of Cumberland Gap. The 
couple have four children, Adlai Stevenson 
IV, age 9; Luey, age 7; 5-year-old Kate, and 
Warwick Anderson 


2, named for 
his maternal grandfather. 


The Sky Cavalry 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HOWARD H. CALLAWAY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Thursday I spoke of the pride and 
confidence in which the people of my 
district hold the 1st Calvary Diyision— 
Airmobile—the outfit that has just been 
called upon to handle our efforts in Viet- 
nam. On that same day a fine editorial 
appeared in the Atlanta Constitution by 
its Editor Eugene Patterson, describing 
the capabilities of the unit and voicing 
the hopes of all of us in the ist Air 
Cavalry. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this in the Recorp and to verbally under- 
score Mr. Patterson’s closing sentence, 
that “the State that cradled the sky 
cavalry sends it in with a salute and a 
prayer.” 

GEORGIA SENDS IN THE SKY CAVALRY 
(By Eugene Patterson) 

Once more Georgia sends a division into 
battle. Many have gone out to fight wars 
from our bases. But uncolling from Fort 
Benning to strike in Vietnam now is the most 
radically different kind of combat division 
since the advent of paratroops. 

Until last month it was called the 11th Air 
Assault Division. It was an experimental 
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into combat entirely by air, substituting hell- 
transportation and enter- 


those pilots who have been 
supporting the South Vietnamese troops 
through the years came out of Fort Benning. 

But the gaps were filled; other Army pilots 
poured into Columbus to man the division's 
400 aircraft, most of them helicopters. Last 
month the experimental days ended. The 
division was christened with the honored 
name and the spectacular shoulder patch— 
black horse's head on & yellow field—of the 
Ist Cavalry Division. 

Now this air mobile division is ready and 
headed for combat. With its own aviation it 
can pick itself up by its bootstraps and move 
into battle once the Air Force and Navy land 
it in Vietnam. ‘The soldiers who will ride the 
helicopters into battle are air-trained and 
alr-oriented. If any U.S. ground unit can 
take effect against the hit-run tactics of the 
Vietcong guerrillas in the Vietnamese delta or 
central highlands, this one will. 

Not bound to movement by ground or road, 
it will be hard to ambush. Swiftly mobile, 
it can drop troops into swift counterstrikes 
wherever guerrillas strike. Trained asa unit, 
it can deliver blows in massive strength, even 
at night. It is not bound to foxholes in a 
perimeter, but can drop from the sky into 
any battlefield—and climb away from any 
battlefield into the sky. Large units can 
hedgehop into an enemy's rear, operate, then 
hedgehop out. It is the best strike force 
against that the Army can devise, 
These will be the shock troops in Vietnam. 

Now the brave young Americans of this 
newest U.S. assault force move away from 
their Georgia homes for their combat test. 
The State that cradled the sky cavalry sends 
it in with a salute and a prayer. 


x 


Abe Fortas Named to Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, some 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have expressed their criticism 
of the appointment of Abe Fortas to the 
Supreme Court. I want to go on record 
congratulating President Lyndon B. 
Johnson on his choice. 

Mr. Fortas has been in the forefront 
of liberal causes for many, many years. 
It is common knowledge that Abe Fortas 
has argued and won legal cases which 
have become judicial landmarks. His 
varied legal experience, his brilliant in- 
tellectual background, and his accom- 
plishments in Government can lead one 
only to the conclusion that Mr. Fortas is 
eminently qualified to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the high office to which 
he has been named. 

It is my privilege to insert into the 
ConcresstonaL Record an editorial from 
the Washington Post of July 30 support- 
ing this appointment. 

The editorial follows: 
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Mu. FORTAS TO THE COURT 


A President may mold the course of na- 
tional affairs for 8 eights, but the influence 
exerted by this appointments to the Supreme 
Court is more likely to be felt for decades or 
even generations. There can be no assurance 
that any appointee will measure up to the 
intellectual demands of the future, that he 
will exhibit the qualities of flexibility and 
empathy that are essential if the Constitu- 
tion is to remain a living document. The 
President is compelled to base his critical 
decision on the candidate's past career, and 
by that standard his choice of Mr. Abe Fortas 
must be accorded a high rating. 

The great strength of Mr. Fortas, who has 
for long been the President's intimate legal 
adviser, lies in the breadth of his experience 
and accomplishments. A brilliant law stu- 
dent and for a time a teacher at the Yale 
University Law School, he went on to a 
precociously successful career in the Govern- 
ment, first with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and then as Harold L. Ickes’ 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 

After leaving the Government service, Mr. 
Fortas entered upon the private practice of 
law and soon rose to an eminent place in 
that profession. It is a tribute to Mr. Fortas’ 
talents as a lawyer that his formidable 
reputation in the corporate world was ac- 
quired in spite of his attachment to various 
unpopular causes which challenged his in- 
mate sense of justice. During the McCarthy 
era he was not afraid to raise a strong voice 
against those who were bent upon destroying 
civil liberties under the banner of anti- 
communism. 

More recently Mr. Fortas argued and won 
two cases which have become judicial land- 
marks. The Durham case, which he argued 
before the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, has done much to make the legal 
concept of mental illness more compatible 
with modern views of psychiatrists. In the 
Gideon. case it was Mr. Fortas’ powerful brief 
that led the Supreme Court to reverse its 
previous position and rule that States must 
13 counsel for indigents under crim- 


Appointments to the Supreme Court rarely 
if ever command universal approval. There 
are those who had hoped that the President 


courts. But since facile predictions about 
the role of new justices have often proven 
egregiously wrong, it is hazardous to argue 
that the Court can be balanced or consciously 
leavened with an appointment from a 
campus, & court, or the political arena. 


The World Population Explosion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most heartening things about this ses- 
sion of Congress is the sharpened interest 
in, and awareness of, problems posed by 
the world population explosion. Sena- 
tor GRUENING is presently holding hear- 
ings in the other body on a bill intro- 
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duced by himself and several of his col- 
leagues. Nine of us have introduced sub- 
stantially identical bills in the House of 
Representatives. 

Public interest and awareness in the 
matter is growing. Increased discussion 
in the press and in Congress is having a 
good effect: In place of emotions people 
are now talking about the facts of the 
problem. The Nation is realizing, I be- 
lieve, that the population explosion is 
one of the greatest challenges facing us 
today. It is a great pleasure thus to read 
in the Washington Post a new series of 
articles, entitled “Our Crowded Earth,” 
by Jean M. White. I think these articles 
state well the problems and the pros- 
pects. I commend them to every think- 
ing American. 

The initial article follows: 1 
From the Washington Post, Aug. 1. 1965 
THE Poor ARE ENGULFING THE EARTH: THE 
“POPULATION EXPLosion”—ACTUALLY, A 
HOLIDAY ror Drarn—IS OCCURRING WHERE 

Irs LEAST SUPPORTABLE 

(By Jean M. White) 

In just 35 years—when many of us still 
will be around—tit is very likely that there 
will be twice as many people on earth as 
there are today. 

The time to do anything about that, if 
we had wanted to, was yesterday. The popu- 
lation is here and now and grows 
bigger by at least 1144 million people each 


Population projections used to be interest- 
ing mathematical exercises enabling demog- 
raphers to predict when a standing-room- 
only sign would be posted on a crammed 
earth. But today we are finding that runa- 
way population is bound up with many of 
our big problems: hunger, poverty, illiteracy, 
economic stagnation, political instability. 

It will touch the very quality of ufe for 
those being born today. Yet a recent Gallup 
poll showed that only 3 out of 10 Americans 
who had heard of the population problem 
were at all worried about it. 

Why should we suddenly get excited about 
population growth? Here are some things 
to consider: 

A NEW DIMENSION 


The human family is growing at a faster 
rate than ever before in man’s history. This 
is the new, alarming dimension of the popu- 
lation problem—the rate. 

Human multiplication is self-accelerating, 
like compound interest. It spurts upward 
in geometrical on: 2-4-8-16-32-64- 
128. The annual rate at which it is growing 
has doubled in the last decade, from 1 to 
2 percent. 

This increase may not seem extraordinar- 
fly high until you follow the spiral of geo- 
metrical progression. If the human race 
had begun with a single couple at the time 
of Christ and increased at a rate of 2 percent 
a year, there now would be 20 million people 
for every person now alive—or 100 people 
on each square foot of earth. 

The current world population is 33 bil- 
Hon. It will take only 15 years to complete 
the fourth billion. The fifth billion will fol- 
low in just 10 years after that. 

THE DANGER SPOTS 

Most of this population growth is in the 
underdeveloped countries, which can afford 
it the least. There a powder keg of social 
unrest and political instability is building 
up as runaway growth smothers efforts to 
give a little better life to millions of people 
who are ill-fed, Ul-clothed and ill-housed. 

Like the Red Queen, the poor countries 
have to run as fast as they can fust to stay 
in the same place—bare subsistence for their 
people. By the time the Aswan Dam is com- 
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pleted, Egypt's population is expected to have 
grown so much that the new irrigated lands 
will merely provide food enough for the ad- 
ditional people. 

PLENTY AND PENURY 


At a time of “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions,” the world’s poor are their 
hopes frustrated: The world is rapidly co- 
alescing into widely separated groups of 
“haves” and “have nots.” 

In 1963, North America and Western 
Europe had 17 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion and 64 percent of the world's income, 
as measured in the value of goods and serv- 
ices produced. Asia had 56 percent of the 
world's population and 14 percent of its in- 
come. 

Today, roughly a third of the population 
is in the capitalist world, another third is 
in the Communist camp and the last third 
is uncommitted. In Latin America and the 
Far East, runaway populations are creating 
more poverty and misery in which commu- 
nism can breed. 

THE ROAD TO FAMINE 

The world’s already hungry countries are 
growing more people than food to feed them. 
Some demographers and agricultural experts 
are warning of the threat of serious famine 
by 1980. 

In Latin America, Asia, and Africa, food 

is growing only about two-thirds 
a6 fast as the population. Per capita food 
production is actually declining in many of 
these countries and has slipped below levels 
of 25 years ago. 

When people have to eaf what they grow 
just to survive, there is nothing left to in- 
vest in better seeds, fertilizers and pesticides 
to increase food production. What science 
might do with algae gardens and sea farms 
is too far in the future to fill bellies already 


gnawing. 

The United States has long been helping 
to feed millions of Indians with its food-for- 
peace But the way the world is, 
there can be no common trough for all men. 

Last March, B. R. Sen, director general of 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 

tion, warned that the world must 
raise food productivity and curb population 
in the next 35 years or face “disaster of an 
unprecedented magnitude.” The alterna- 
tive, he added, is that “mankind will be 
overtaken again by the old Malthusian cor- 
rectives: famine, pestilence and war.” 

ACRISIS AT HOME 


For Americans, the population problem is 
not just that of faraway places. The United 
States is having its own troubles at home in 
its brave new urban world. 

Think about 350 million Americans— 
nearly double the number today—using some 
300 million cars at the turn of the century. 
(Tt is not that far away; children born to- 
day will be 35 years old then.) 

Then think of the new classrooms, roads, 
jobs, houses, taxes for social services. Think 
of the jammed buses, lengthened commuting 
time, increased pollution of water and air, 
the search for precious open space and pri- 
vacy. 

Rapid population growth in the United 
States—we are growing at a rate 50 per- 
cent above that of Western Europe and close 
to the world pace—is aggravating urban ills 
and perpetuating poverty in the midst of 
abundance. Some see our high rate of 
growth as a real threat to the amenities 
and esthetics of our preferred way of life. 

In its study of world population growth, 
the National Academy of Sciences empha- 
sized the population problem in these words: 

“Other than the search for lasting peace, 
no problem is more urgent. Nearly all our 
economic, social, and political problems be- 
come more difficult to solve in the face of 
uncontrolled population growth.” 
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THE REAPER REPULSED 


What is the reason for the speed of growth 
that lies behind these population problems? 
The answer is a matter of simple arithmetic: 
births minus deaths. 

There has been no sudden burst of fertility 
to set off the “population explosion” (demog- 
raphers cringe at the use of this phrase). 
Birth rates haven't gone up. But death rates 
have dropped dramatically. 

Man now is practicing effective death con- 
trol without balancing this with equally ef- 
fective birth control. It is ironic that one 
of man’s great humanitarian achievements— 
the control of “mass killer” diseases—has 
created a new critical problem of runaway 
population which, in turn, raises a threat 
to life. 

The dilemma is neatly summed up by the 
National Academy of Sciences report: El- 
ther the birth rate of the world must come 
down or the death rate must go back up.” 

The only choice—for the earth cannot 
contain or support population growth at the 
present rate over a long time—is between 
humane birth control and the cruel equalizer 
of death. In a way, the bogey of Malthusian- 
ism, apparently buried a century ago, has 
risen again. 

ALL IN A DECADE 

The sudden, spectacular drop in death 
rates, particularly infant mortality, has come 
chiefiy in the developing countries. Indeed, 
the lowest death rates in the world today 
are not in the United States and Western 
Europe but in such countries as Malaysia, 
Taiwan, and Puerto Rico, with their younger 
populations. 

Modern medicine, vaccines, and pesticides 
have sharply cut death rates in a matter of 
a few years. In Ceylon, after DDT spraying 
had largely eradicated malaria, the death 
rate fell 57 percent in less than a decade— 
while the population increased more than 
80 percent and per capita income declined. 

A low 20th century death rate (about 10 
per 1000) is now combined with a medieval 
birth rate (40 to 50 per 1000) to send popula- 
tion spiraling upward. 

Europe 


high death rates to low birth and low death 
rate) before achieving its nearly stable pop- 
ulation of today. But there the decline in 
the death rate came gradually over many dec- 
ades starting with the early 19th century. 

After about 1875 (Prance was earlier), 
birth rates began to drop in European coun- 
tries. Over the next 60 to 75 years, millions 
of couples made personal decisions to Umit 
family size against the opposition of both 
church and state. There had been no ad- 
vances in contraceptives, so they relied on 
such folk methods as withdrawal. Marriages 
were delayed, particularly in Ireland. 


less than a single year’s population growth in 
Asia today. 
A VICIOUS CIRCLE 

Unlike Europe, the developing countries 
today don’t have have time for gradual ad- 
justments to balance birth and death rates. 
They are caught on a treadmill. Rapid pop- 
ulation growth is blocking the modernization 
they need to achieve the conditions—indus- 
trialization, mass education, urbanization, 
literacy—to bring their birth rates down. 

“The past is not relevant for the develop- 
ing countries today,” says Irene B, Taeuber, 
a noted demographer. “There must be a new 
pattern. Something has to happen that 
never before. They must cut birth 
rates either before or during the process of 
economic development.” 

President Eisenhower, who 10 years ago felt 
that birth control was not a proper concern 
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of governments, has explained that he aban- 
doned this view after seeing the erosion of 
foreign-aid programs by population growth. 

In a recent speech on the 20th anniversary 
of the United Nations, President Johnson 
called for all nations to face “the multiplying 
problems of our multiplying populations” and 
pointed out that less than $5 invested in 
population control is worth $100 invested in 
economic growth. 

ECONOMIC STALEMATE 


If population Is growing at a rate of 2.5 or 
3 percent a year—as it is in many of the de- 
veloping nations—it takes that same rate of 
economic growth to stay even. It comes 
down to a kind of holding operation at mis- 
erably low standards of living, 

It takes 9 percent of capital investment to 
generate a 3-percent increase in income. It 
will take heroic efforts to achieve the United 
Nations’ goal of 5-percent annual growth in 
underdeveloped countries in this “decade of 
development." Expanding population growth 
also brings a heavy burden of child depend- 
ency. In the developing countries, more than 
40 percent of the population is under 15 
years of age. It is 25 to 30 percent in the 
West.) That imbalance puts heavy demands 
on health and education services. 

Once, the subject of population contro! 
which imples birth control—was politically 
taboo and considered too sensitive for public 
discussion. Now governments are speaking 
out on the need for action. 

President Johnson’s historic 25 words in 
his state of the Union address lifted the 
hush-hush attitude of the U.S. Government. 
A Senate subcommittee under 
ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska, is 
holding hearings on the need for birth con- 
trol information here and abroad. 

The United Nations will hold its Second 
World Population Conference in Yugoslavia 
late this summer. For the first time, family 
planning is on the agenda—by demand. 

The developing countries themselves are 
acting. Egypt, India, Pakistan, Japan, and 
South Korea have made family planning a 
part of national policy. There are govern- 
ment supported or sponsored projects in 
Ceylon, Taiwan, Turkey, Tunisia, Thailand, 
ex pa Barbados, Puerto Rico, and Hong 

ng. 

Pope Paul VI has said that he hopes the 
Catholic Church can soon redefine its stand 
on birth control, 

For whatever term is used—family plan- 
ning, fertility control, population control, 


The issue touches the very fabric of so- 
ciety, centuries of cultural traditions and 
deeply held beliefs. There are many bar- 
riers to its introduction: illiteracy, national- 
istic pride, the peasant desire for sons to 
work the flelds and provide social security in 
old age, the low status of women, the tradi- 
tion of early marriage, contraceptive costs. 

People have always been ahead of govern- 
ments in the limitation of family size. Gov- 
ernment can help set the climate, but in- 
dividual couples must make the final deci- 
sions—as they did in Europe. 

Mrs. Taeuber, the demographer, feels that 
the change in attitude toward birth control 
has now reached the ordinary man as well 
as his governments. 

“T have been to Indian villages,” she says. 
“These people are shrewd. They have sur- 
vived where we might not have. They pull 
out old maps of land holdings a century 
ago and the divisions today, with more and 
more children living. Population is no ab- 
straction to them.” 

Attitude polls have shown that the Chi- 
cago slum dweller, the Mexican factory 
worker, and the Indian villager alike want to 
limit the size of their families. All want to 
give their children a chance at a better life. 
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CHEAP NEW CONTROL 

Along with the change in attitudes is the 
recent progress in contraceptive technology. 
The intrauterine device—IUD—costs only a 
few cents and has proved dramatically ef- 
fective in pilot projects. Once inserted, it 
can control fertility over months and years. 

“Control” is arn important word here. 
Frank W. Notestein, president of the Popu- 
lation Council, a prirate institution which 
has spent 620.4 million on the world's popu- 
lation problems, emphasizes that the object 
of a population policy is not to tell a couple 
how many children they may have. Rather, 
it is to give them “the basic right to choose 
freely.” 

Most population experts feel that popula- 
tion doesn’t have to be stabilized to the 
polnt of no growth. They see it as a choice 
between uncontrolled growth and a gradual 
increase at a rate that will allow for im- 
provement of the human lot. 

Population projections are not predictions. 
If fertility is decreased, the United Nations 
has projected a possible 5.3 billion figure at 
the turn of the century rather than the 7 
billion in prospect if current trends con- 
tinue. 

And once the break is made, the leveling 
off effect will be cumulative, jut as the pres- 
ent rapid growth is self-accelerating. 


Lobby Campaign Hurts Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speakr, I am very much disturbed about 
the lobby campaign being conducted by 
the milling, baking, and cereal interests 
against the wheat proposal contained in 
the farm bill. This amounts to still more 
fancy footwork designed to confuse the 
consumer and deprive the American 
farmer from sharing in our general pros- 
perity. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man deserves huge thanks for his tireless 
and extremely able efforts in behalf of 
our farmers, indeed all rural Americans, 
and I would like to submit for the RECORD 
an excellent analysis of the proposed 
wheat legislation as discussed in one of 
our great newspapers, the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

It is high time to stop begrudging the 
2 or 3 cents the wheat farmer gets out 
of a loaf of bread. The most dramatic 
success story of this century is not a 
story of military might, industrial pro- 
duction, or the conquest of space. It is 
the story of the American farmer—the 
only man the Russians and Chinese Reds 
have found it impossible to compete 


Chairman Hanoto Coo.irr, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, of the House ture 
Committee is worried that the opposition 
to the wheat proposal will bring about de- 
feat of the new farm legislation which is 
expected to come before Congress shortiy. 

The wheat proposal would shift the cost 
of the subsidy on wheat that is used in the 
United States from the Treasury to the 
wheat processing industries through impo- 
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sition of a processing tax. This would raise 
the farm price of such wheat by about 50 


cents a bushel. 
Some baking, and cereal interests 
are strongly against the pro- 


posal, claiming it would increase the cost of 
bread by 2 cents a loaf. There seems to be 
little doubt that the measure would result 
in some increase in bread prices. Pro- 
ponents of the measure claim the increase 
would be only a penny or less per loaf. It is 
difficult to arrive at an exact figure on this 
because neither side specifies whether it is 
talking about the 1-pound loaf of bread, 
which is considered the basic unit, or larger 
loaves. 

In fact, it is dimeuit to discuss bread 
prices at all except in generalities because 
they vary considerably from place to place 
in the United States. Bread prices are rela- 
tively reasonably in the Midsouth where com- 
petition between big bakers is sharp. Bread 
prices in California, though, are another 
story. It is reported that wholesale bread 
prices there are a good deal higher than 
retail prices in this area. 

In considering national legislation, there- 
fore, about the best that can be done is to 
accept the figures of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture which represent a national 
average. 

These figures show that the retail price of 
a pound loaf of bread has crept up steadily 
each year since 1947 at least. The price in 
1947 was 11.9 cents and in 1963-64 it was 
20.7, according to the Department's figures. 

Little, if any, of this increase can be at- 
tributed to wheat prices received by the 
farmers. ‘The farm value of the wheat in 
such a pound loaf of bread has hovered be- 
tween 2.3 cents and 2.7 cents through all 
those years. 

So, if the new legislation causes a bread 
price increase due to higher wheat prices, 
it will be the first time in 18 years or more 
that the farmer will have received such an 
increase. The other increases have gone to 
pay higher wages to workers in the milling 
and baking industries, to pay for increases in 
costs of packaging and distribution and to 
pay higher prices for other bread ingredients. 

Whatever the outcome of this debate, it 
has served to make one point more clear. 
That is that the farm subsidies as they have 
been paid for many years have also been 
consumer subsidies. They have been hidden 
and have been relatively small on each unit 
of food the consumer has purchased at the 
retail outlets, but they have been there all 
the time. 


The Bracero Blunder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr, TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial by Raymond Moley which ap- 
pared in the July 19, 1965, edition of 
Newsweek, entitled. The Bracero Blun- 


der“: 
THE BRACERO BLUNDER 
(By Raymond Moley) 
Los Ancrtes—The scarcity of farmwork- 
ers is a hotter subject in California this 


nis's largest industry, was caused by the 
termination of the bracero program on Jan- 
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uary 1. The program was adopted in 1951 
as a means of regulating the movement of 


United States in the summer and fall. Under 
the plan, administered by the U.S Depart- 
ment of Labor and validated by the govern- 
ments of the United States and Mexico, large 
numbers of such workers were admitted for 
a period of 6 to 12 weeks, were paid wages 
equal to those of Americans and were re- 
quired to return after the harvest to their 
homes below the border. Most of the same 
workers returned year after year to the same 
employers. It was mutually profitable. 

The pressure for the termination of the 
bracero program came from the AFL-CIO, 
largely because of its desire to unionize farm- 


deluded belief that it would reduce unem- 
ployment in the large industrial centers. 


unemployed worker now enjoying Govern- 
ment benefits is willing to migrate to another 
State for a temporary job. 
HEADACHE FOR HOUSEWIVES 

The impact upon Callfornia agriculture 
has been most severe. Many millions have 
been lost because of rotting 
produce. And the flow of money into the 
State from exports to the East and abroad 
has been drastically curtailed. 

As a result of this debacle, housewives else- 


asked $ 

prices will continue as the various crops ripen 
on into September and October. And after 
that, the prices of canned goods will rise dur- 
ing the winter. 

As the crops ripened this spring, the De- 
partment of Labor attempted to supply the 
need for workers by recruiting high school 
students in the States west of the Mississippi 
into what are called A-teams. Indians were 
bestirred from their abodes to the east and 
north and to the fields, But the 
high school boys—athletes back home— 
found the work too hard and the sun too 
hot, and the teams melted away. Oollege 
students who a few months ago were stand- 


THE HUMAN SIDE 

The cream of the comedy is a notice that 
the war on poverty program is spending $106,- 
000 in Oxnard to educate and train 12 com- 
munity advisers and leaders to train seasonal 
workers. According to the person doing the 
organizing, there isn’t any teaching material 
ready, but that will be developed in time. 
It will take more uplifters to develop tech- 
niques. If workers were available, growers 
could easily enough tell them what to do. 

A lasting loss to California is the trend of 
large growers to lease lands in Mexico and 
develop them along with Mexicans under 
more tolerable conditions in a country which 
has no Secretary Wirtz to “help” with their 
problems. California can il afford this 
strain on its economy at this time because in 
several communities I have visited there are 
signs of declining business. 

There is a human element in the termina- 
tion of the bracero While the 
bleeding hearts in the Washington regime are 
spending billions to help the poor in Egypt, 
India, and elsewhere abroad, and while there 
is much talk about the Alliance for Progress, 
the Federal Government has visited a cruel 

on the people of our nearest neigh- 
bor to the south. The termination of the 
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bracero has hacked away the live- 
hood of tens of thousands of Mexican 
workers, for this visit to the north had come 
to be their way of life. Their feelings can 
well be imagined. 


United States at War—Time To Beat 
Drums, Not Breasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
any confusion or misunderstanding in 
the United States over our objectives and 
aims in southeast Asia, it is among tliose 
clamoring so loudly for negotiations 
and withdrawal—the peace-at-any-price 
crowd. This is made quite clear in the 
following column by William S. White 
that appeared in the Monday, August 2, 
1965, Washington Post: 

UNITED STATES AT WaR—TimME To BEAT Drums, 
Nor Breasts 


(By William S. White) 


As the fog of war thickens over Vietnam, 
where by any standard a major American 
action at arms is now unfolding, other fogs 
of quite different ilk are lifting here at home. 

The national atmosphere, though un- 
doubtedly more dangerous than before, is at 
all events now burned free of a great deal of 
vaporous nonsense. 

No longer can it be denied by any respon- 
sible public official or private man that the 
most vital of American interests are involved 
in this struggle against Asian Communist 
aggression. If 125,000 American troops 
standing in Vietnam are not enough to give 
somber refutation to this sort of pettifog- 
ging, there is in addition the solemn dec- 
Jaration of the President of the United 
State: * * this is really war.” 

No longer can it be suggested by any re- 
sponsible American, public or private, that 
this country is somehow unreasonably re- 
fusing to “negotiate” with a Communist in- 
vader who a score of times has scorned any 
honorable discussion—and still does. 

No longer can it be suggested by any re- 
sponsible American, public or private, that 
the purposes and motives of the United 
States in Asia are somehow hidden and ar- 
cane and that the people of the United 
States are terribly, terribly “confused.” 

The position of the Government of the 
United States has, in President Johnson’s 
address to the Nation by way of his press 
conference, again and for the umpteenth 
time been made plain as the noonday sun. 
We are determined to honor the pledges of 
three American Presidents to the people of 
South Vietnam, We seek no melodramatic 
total “victory.” We seek only an end to ag- 
gression and invasion and a decent peace 
decently guaranteed. But these aims we not 
merely pursue but also demand; and these 
aims we shall achieve, come what might. 

It is not we who will determine how big 
the war must get. It is the Communist ad- 
versary. And every American can only pro- 
foundly hope that our little band of fringe 
Democratic Senators crying “peace” where 
there is no peace will give that adversary no 
further cause to believe that this Nation 
really does not mean what it says when it 
says that aggression upon South Vietnam has 
got to stop. 

Of all the moonshine so long spread by 
avowedly “liberal” splinters in the Senate 
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and House, none has been more persistently 
spread than the claim that American aims 
are somehow tricky and that the American 
public is somehow in the dark. If Ameri- 
can aims in fact suffer for credibility, it is 
from their simplicity and—yes—their hon- 
esty and altruism in a world where pseudo- 
sophisticates are forever on the lookout for 
the gimmick and the clever phrase to mask 
candid intentions. 

As to the American public, there has not 
been in all these long months and years of 
the running Vietnamese crisis the smallest 
objective evidence of “confusion” as to what 
this Nation is about in Asia. Every national 
poll has indicated the exact reverse. Every 
one has clearly shown that the people know 
quite well what we are about and that 
while of course they are not madly gay about 
it, they fully. recognize its necessities. 

To this, this columnist can add a personal 
note. In a 2-week absence from Washing- 
ton “out in the country” it seemed plain that 
the only people really “ used“ are that 
minority of breastbeaters in Congress who 
profess endless “confusion” to avoid facing 
up to the central truth that we are in Viet- 
nam simply because it is our duty to be there 
as the leader and guardian of the free world. 

There is a time for the fullest debate, even 
for dog-in-the-manger debate, and for the 
longest and most pompous of “teach-ins.” 
And these, Heaven knows, we have had in full 
measure. Then there is a time for a halt 
to logic-chopping and emotionalized appeals 
for a “peace” that would mean surrender 
and a betrayal of our responsibilities on this 
earth. This time has now arrived. For now, 
undeniably and beyond further quibbling, 
the United States of America is at war. 


In the Nation: The Administration’s 
GOP Salvage Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr, Speaker, on 
August 1, Arthur Krock, the famed New 
York Times columnist included com- 
ments on a very current and pertinent 
subject. I commend to my colleagues his 
able presentation of a subject that 
seriously concerns the national welfare: 
In THE NATION: THE ADMINISTRATION’s GOP 

SALVAGE Conrs 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Newport, R.I., July 31—The price de- 
manded of President Johnson by organized 
labor for its intensive support, which mate- 
rially contributed to his sweep of urban 
areas in 1964, was the repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. But the crowning 
political irony is that when the President 
was unable to liquidate his IOU with his 
Democratic resources in Congress, the deficit 
Was supplied by Republicans. 

This was the cream of the jest which des- 
ignates the Republicans as the party of the 
opposition, though it failed to attract much 
notice because it has happened so often be- 
fore; and because the Republicans who have 
salvaged key legislative proposals of the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson administrations from de- 
feat in overwhelming Democratic Congresses 
are usually the same individuals. But this 
Republican rescue act was something very 
special, considering the basic issues pre- 
sented, and the general knowledge that repeal 
of the State right-to-work laws was repay- 
ment to organize labor of a promissory note 
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by the Democratic President for its help in 
burying the Republican Party in a very deep 
grave. 

TWENTY-ONE GOP VOTES 

The House Republicans who covered Mr. 
Johnson's shortage of Democratic resources 
in that branch were 21 in number on the 
final vote, 221 to 203, by which the States 
may no longer ban labor-management con- 
tracts that make union membership a condi- 
tion of keeping a Job. If 10 of these Repub- 
licans had voted the other way, the tally 
would have been 213 to 211 in favor of pre- 
serving the State authority to ban or to per- 
mit such contracts that is reserved to them 
in section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
But, though the 21 Republicans are distrib- 
uted among 8 States, 12 of them repre- 
sent districts in New York and Pennsylvania. 
So that these would have been sufficient to 
make up the Democratic deficit on the repeal 
proposal, even if they had not been joined 
by three from Ohio, two from Massachusetts. 
and one from New Jersey, Wisconsin, Wash- 
ington, and Maine, respectively. Conse- 
quently, the workers in 19 right-to-work 
States, who now—the Senate concurring— 
will have to join a union to hold their jobs 
if their employers and their plant unions so 
contract, have New York and Pennsylvania 
Republicans in the House to thank for it. 

“GAG RULE” EMPLOYED 

All but two of the GOP firemen who saved 
the Democratic President's child were so 
dedicated to their mission that they trampled 
on one of their most loudly professed princi- 
ples on the way up the ladder. The other 
19 opposed the motion of Minority Leader 
Forp, of Michigan, to recommit the repeal 
legislation because, under the “gag rule“ 
imposed by the majority leadership, no 
amendments could even be considered. This 
“gag rule“ was President Kennedy's ground 
in 1961 for proposing to enlarge the Rules 
Committee to prevent its use by the biparti- 
san conservative committee majority at the 
time. On that ground his proposal was saved 
from defeat in the Democratic House by the 
Republican bloc that made possible the re- 
peal of section 14(b) this week through the 
employment of the identical “gag rule.” 
This inconsistency enabled the Republican 
bloc, the President and the Democrats who 
voted for repeal to avoid taking a position 
on these propositions: to exempt from com- 
pulsory unionism the workers whose religion 
forbade it; to deny the benefit to unions 
which practice discrimination against Ne- 
groes, or use their funds for political pur- 

A vote on such amendments was 
denied the House on the wholly specious, 
but authorized gag rule holding that they 
were “nongermane.” 

Frustrated once again by defections from 
their own ranks in the effort to establish a 
political opposition in fact, the minority 
leaders of the House face the same prospect 
in the next attempt. This, now being gen- 
erated by Representative Lamp, of Wisconsin, 
is to attack the President’s position that the 
costs of the escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam can be financed without any restriction 
on business as usual, and without any se- 
rious reduction of the present and planned 

for the welfare State he has named 
the Great Society. According to Lamp’s rough 
estimate, the total amount of new spending, 
largely for this purpose, in all the admin- 
istration’s money bills now pending in Con- 
gress is $8.86 billion. He wants to establish 
a minority party from behind proposals to 
reduce some of these appropriations and 
defer the grant of others. 

His concept is that this is a prudent fiscal 
cost for a Government which is progressively 
escalating its military force in what the Pres- 
ident conceded the other day is actual war.“ 
and maintaining meanwhile a huge mili- 
tary establishment as a deterrent to Com. 
munist aggression in other parts of the world. 
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Lamp’s argument for his plan is that it is 
Necessary to awaken the American people 
to the realities of U.S. commitments that 
he believes the President's assurances of busi- 
ness as usual, and so forth, have submerged 
in the popular consciousness. 

BUDGET REDUCTION TARGETS 


The rough total of $8.86 billion is not all 
designed for welfare programs of the Great 
Society but the following, some of which 
Lamp hopes the congressional minority will 
unite with him to reduce, are: antipoverty, 
$1.9 billion; housing, $1.56 billion; educa- 
tion, $1,876 billion. Also projected is an 
appropriation of $2.7 billion for river and 
harbor construction and improvement that 
it would be in line with Lasrn’s reasoning to 
reduce. 

But the breakdown of the list of the House 
Republicans who, in varying but sufficient 
numbers, have saved key measures on which 
the last two Democratic administrations 
gained and retained the party in national 
power, leaves small if any prospect that they 
will make an exception of Lamp's proposal. 
To become a political opposition in the tradi- 
tional and effective sense, the Republican 
party must first become a cohesive and coura- 
geous minority. And that day is not even in 


sight. 


Bureau County War on Poverty Goes Well 
Beyond Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Bureau 
County is a rural area in my 18th Con- 
gressional District. It has recently begun 
to participate in Project Head Start. 
This program was intended for the poor. 
An article which appeared in the Peoria 
Journal Star, July 30, 1965, however, in- 
dicates that OEO has deemed otherwise. 
Mr. Shriver has a habit of reading the 
law and then doing what he pleases. 

The above mentioned article follows: 
Burray Counrr War on Poverty GOES WELL 
BEYOND Poor—EINvDERGARTEN FOR ALL 
(By John Bell) 

A front of the war on poverty has been ex- 


They are simply boys and girls who live in 
school districts which don't operate kinder- 
gartens. 

Over 150 children are enrolled in nine 
classes of the six Head Start centers in 
Bureau County. Requirements for admis- 
sion provide only that participants must be 
ready to enter first grade this fall and live in 
a grade school area which has no kinder- 


Head Start is one division in the Federal 
Government's war on poverty. It is intended 
to help preschool children of the poor to 
learn skills and gain experiences that will 
help them when they begin school. It is 
hoped that the program will help reduce 
school dropouts. 

Normally the Head Start projects are in- 
tended for areas where at least 85 percent 
of the families have an average annual in- 
come of less than $3,000. 

Joseph Newcomer, Bureau County superin- 
tendent of schools and sponsor of this Head 
Start program, said he got 3 e 
from Washington to start it ough 
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many of the children come from families 
with higher incomes than 63.000. The per- 
mission was granted, he said, because Bureau 
County has so few kindergartens of its own. 

Newcomer reasoned with the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity that without the kinder- 
garten training these children will receive 
in Head Start classes they would have been 
“culturally deprived.” 

He also cited a clause in the application 
that denies anyone administering the pro- 
gram the power to discriminate on the basis 
of race, color, or creed and argued that nei- 
ther should administrators be permitted to 
discriminate on the basis of a family’s in- 
come. 

Princeton, the county seat, has three pub- 
lic kindergartens and therefore has none of 
the Child Development Centers, as they are 
called by Head Start people. Single classes 
are held in the cities of Bureau, Arlington 
and Wyanet, with two classes each in Spring 
Valley, Manlius, and Ohio. 

Director of the program is William Elmen- 
dorf, & Bradley graduate who teaches speech 
at Hall Township High School in Spring Val- 
ley during the regular school year. 

Elmendorf said the program is intended 
to help the child go as far as he can with 
the skills he learns in the kindergarten- 
type classes. The popular conception of 
kindergarten as strictly a place to play is 
incorrect, he said, and that many children 
of the county's head start classes have ac- 
quired reading readiness skills, table man- 
ners, other abilities on the early first-grade 
level, 

Each child development center has a 
teacher, an assistant teacher who is usually 
a college student majoring in primary edu- 
cation, and, in most cases, a parental vol- 
unteer. 

Director Elmendorf pointed out that all 
but one of the instructors are certificated 
teachers who work in county schools during 
the rest of the year. School systems don’t 
usually sponsor a head start program, said 
Newcomer (Peoria’s is sponsored by the com- 
munity council) but by doing so in Bureau 
County he felt he could secure the best pos- 
sible instructors. 

Elmendorf said the Bureau County pro- 

has a teacher-student ratio of about 
6 to i, enabling the instructors to spend 
more time for individual attention. 


The program’s staff also includes a school 
psychologist, speech therapist, nurse, and 
music consultant. The children have been 
given sight and hearing tests and medical 
examinations, Lunches as required by the 
State and bus transportation are provided. 
The program is costing the Federal Govern- 
ment $21,230 and the county $2,425. 

Princeton, Depue, Ladd, Spring Valley, 
Sheffield, and Buda are the only county grade 
schools of the 23 which have kindergartens, 
but Elmendorf predicts that other county 
grade schools will soon have kindergarten 
classes of their own. 

“This program has stimulated a lot of 
other schools into seeking the possibilities 
of getting their own kindergartens, and I 
think I can safely say that there'll be more 


public kindergartens in this county soon,” 
he said, 


International Youth Leadership Training 
Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, there 
is presently in progress at Camp Thun- 
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derbird, N. Mex., one of the most unique 
and important “people to people” pro- 
grams in which Americans have ever 
been engaged. It is the international 
youth leadership training course, in 
which 40 young leaders from 15 nations 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America are 
being taught the essentials of directing 
national youth-work programs. 

The international youth leadership 
course has been established un er the 
auspices of Sports International and 
Youth for Development, a private, non- 
profit organization dedicated to foster- 
ing youth development on an interna- 
tional level through youth leadership 
and sports training programs. 

I =m proud to note that the founder 
and director of Sports International and 
Youth for Development is a constituent 
of mine in New Jersey's Second District, 
Dr. David Dichter, of Atlantic City, a 
former athlete and former U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency officer. Since its incorpora- 
tion in Febuary 1963, Sports Interna- 
tional and Youth for Development has 
been about the important work of ex- 
changing athletic and youth leadership 
know-how quietly and without fanfare. 

Sports International and Youth for 
Development has sponsored annual pro- 
grams for foreign track and field ath- 
letes who visited the United States to 
“learn by doing” at American colleges, 
universities, and high schools. These 
programs, cosponsored by the host in- 
stitutions and the U.S. Department of 
State, have proven of great benefit to the 
foreign trainees and have resulted in 
tangible improvements of the U.S. image 
in participating countries, Dr. Dichter 
reports. In helping emerging nations 
achieve the pride of nationalism with- 
out hostility, the programs help make 
clear that there is no inbred Western 
superiority in athletics—that excellence 
is achieved through hard work. 

A variety of programs has been 
launched by Sports International and 
Youth for Development in its relatively 
short existence and still other, even more 
far reaching, are contemplated. But 
the international youth leadership train- 
ing course underway in New Mex- 
ico is truly worthy of attention, I feel. 

Whiie the United States has long rec- 
ognized the importance of individual ini- 
tiative and dynamic leadership in na- 
tional life, the international youth 
leadership training course is the first 
program of its kind to develop self-reli- 
ance, initiative, and confidence in for- 
eign youth leaders. 

Since World War II ended, there has 
been a growing interest among newly 
independent and developing nations in 
utilizing their young people for national 
development work. Youth of these na- 
tions now play important roles in many 
nation-building tasks. Sports Interna- 
tional and Youth for Development feels 
it is essential that their youth leaders 
be able to cope with critical economic 
problems they face, such as rural back- 
wardness, rapid urban growth, and seri- 
ous underemployment. The IYLTC was 
1 to provide exactly such prepara- 

on. 

“Learn by doing“ is the program's 
underlying philosophy. Its threefold 
program includes classroom instruction 
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on the role and mission of a youth lead- 
er; technical instruction on such actual 
work projects as building roads, laying 
telephone lines, rearing fish in ponds as 
a food source, building small dams and 
schools, and so forth; and instruction 
on how to utilize the physical challenge 
cf outdoor living in developing confi- 
dence. 

After completing a 3-month course 
in New Mexico, the foreign leaders should 
have mastered many basic construction 
skills, be competent physical fitness in- 
structors, and possess necessary self- 
confidence to effectively administer na- 
tional youth service corps programs. 
Not only will they be competent orga- 
nizers, skilled in imparting discipline and 
espirit de corps, but by their example 
they will also foster better citizenship 
in their own young people. 

The program’s instructors are among 
the world's most experienced and re- 
spected in the youth leadership training 
field. They include the former director 
of a Peace Corps training camp in Puerto 
Rico, a national official of England’s 
Outdoor Activities Council, the Peace 
Corps director in Guatemala, and a for- 
mer director of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development’s youth conservation 
program in Turkey. They are joined by 
experts from the U.S. Forestry Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries and Wildlife, CARE, 
“Food for Peace,” and the Population 
Council. 

Because of its immediate practical na- 
ture, this Sports International and 
Youth for Development program will 
doubtless enjoy widespread applicability 
in the nations of the participants. As 
the 40 youth leaders who are spending 
the summer in New Mexico put into prac- 
tice the experience they are acquiring, 
the International Youth Leadership 
Training Course will amply demonstrate 
Its effectiveness as a vehicle for harness- 
ing the energy and enthusiasm of youth 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America for 
productive, nation-building tasks. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
this program is a tribute to the willing- 
ness and ability of American citizens to 
dig in and do something to improve con- 
ditions in other parts of the world on a 
private basis and at a people-to-people 
level. Dr. Dichter and his colleagues de- 
serve the admiration of all Americans. 


Marshalltown Times-Republican Com- 
ments on Red China and the Vietaam 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
fellow Members to a perceptive editorial 
from the July 27, 1965, issue of the Mar- 
shalltown Times-Republican of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 
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The editorial, which comments on Red 
China’s relationship to the Vietnam situ- 
ation, points out that hunger, as well as 
political ideology, can often be a cause 
of war. 

There are some in the United States, 
as the editorial notes, who argue that 
free world nations should not be supply- 
ing food to Red China. However, as the 
editorial also points out, southeast Asia 
can be a source of food for hungry Chi- 
nese. 

In this connection, the Times-Republi- 
can editorial comments: 

In trying to balance a variety of contro- 
versial opinions, the United States must plan 
on stopping Chinese military aggressions 
into southeast Asin. But at the same time 
the United States must help the Chinese 
people to get food. 


The editorial discusses matters that 
merit close study and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I hereby include it 
in the RECORD: 

Cra's Most POWERFUL WEAPON Is 
PROPAGANDA 


As the Vietnam war grows more serious, 
it is necessary that the American people and 
their leaders give more consideration to Red 
China. Many Americans assume that, in 
fighting the Red guerrillas in South Vietnam, 
we are actually at war with Red China. It 
is definite that China support North Vict- 
nam in the present war. 

Ambassador Lodge, recently returned to 
second hitch in South Vietnam, said in a 
recent interview that China ts supplying the 
weapons and ammunition to the Red guer- 
rillas in South Vietnam and that China 
originally got these weapons from Russia. 
This would mean outdated weapons in a 
sense but the guerrillas use them effectively. 
Lodge also says that up to now, since the 
United States has actually been losing in the 
war, China sees no reason to enter the war 
actively and is perfectly willing to furnish 
the weapons while the guerrillas pay a heavy 
price in the brutal fighting. 

This is the best answer available on what 
China is doing in the Vietnam war and it 
may be considered official. Actually, the 
American people know very little about Red 
China and what it is doing in the war. 

China has had a long and unfortunate 
history of droughts and famines while its 
population continues to grow by leaps and 
bounds. This is probably the chief reason 
why it is a Communist nation today. Re- 
liable reports show that in about seven of 
the Chinese Provinces a severe drought pre- 
valled from November to April and so the 
wheat crop in all this area is very short. 
Even in Manchuria, the only section of China 
that produces surplus food, drought prevailed 
until May. Iowa farmers will be interested 
in the fact that China's soybean crop this 
year, due to widespread drought, got off to 
a poor start. 

Free nations ship big quantities of wheat 
to Red China and this year such shipments 
amount to about 6,200,000 tons. Canada, 
Australia and Argentina are the chief sup- 
Pliers of wheat to China and in 4 years China 
got wheat amounting to half of the annual 
crop in the United States. 

The Sioux City Journal commented 
recently that free nations seem to be feeding 
the enemy while we fight them. Some sin- 
cere Americans say we ought to sell them 
wheat as much American wheat does reach 
China through Canada, 

If Americans try to figure out why Red 
China is backing a war in South Vietnam, 
there are fertile lands in South Vietnam, in 
Burma and in most of southeast Asia and 
China's hordes of hungry people need that 
food. China takes communism along with 
it, but in trying to block the spread of com- 
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munism in southeast Asta, the United States 
is also blocking the hungry Chinese from a 
natural outlet to get more food. It is a 
tough decision for Americans to make. 

It is such dilemmas as the millions of 
starving Chinese which lead some very sin- 
cere leaders to urge some friendly approach 
to Red China. The noted historian, Arnold 
J. Toynbee, voices such a plea in the current 
Saturday Evening Post, bearing the title, 
“We Must Woo Red China.” 

In trying to balance a yariety of contro- 
versial opinions, the United States must plan 
on stopping Chinese military aggressions 
into southeast Asia. But at the same time 
the United States must help the Chinese 
people to get food. 

Until China starts sending armies into 
southeast Asia, or using nuclear weapons in 
that area, the United States should not try 
to stop our allies from shipping wheat and 
other food to China. Shipments of U.S. 
wheat to China h Canadian traders 
should not be stopped. One of the Nation’s 
best historlans, teaching in Iowa, has a book 
which purports to show that hunger is the 
thing that will drive Red nations to start a 
world war—will surely drive them to do it. 

Experts say China can hardly send a big 
army into southeast Asia but its leaders may 
try in time. Various reports express a fear 
of China -when it has a supply of nuclear 
weapons. A recent report shows that China 
is buillding submarines that can fire missiles 
to the U.S. mainland. China is big, tough, 
and enigmatic and its propaganda against 
the white race is its most dangerous weapon 
at the present time. 


Salute to Jamaica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
August 2, Jamaica celebrates the third 
anniversary of her independence. On 
this occasion, therefore, I wish to extend 
warm felicitations to His Excellency 
Alexander Bustamente, the Prime Min- 
ister of Jamaica; and to His Excellency 
Sir Neville Noel Ashenheim, the Jamai- 
can Ambassador to the United States. 

Jamaica’s emergence from British 
colonial status into independence made 
her the first new state in the Western 
Hemisphere since the beginning of this 
century and the 14th member of the 
Commonwealth. Jamaica is a stable 
multiracial society with a history of 
democratic institutions. The Jamaican 
Government’s efforts to industrialize 
were called laudatory in an article which 
appeared in the New York Times in 
January of this year. 

To overcome the most pressing prob- 
lems—a lack of investment capital and 


enterprises. 
The incentive law permits duty-free im- 
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Of the $179 million the Government 
expects to spend in fiscal 1964-65, no less 
than $45 million is being poured into the 
economic- development program. This 
sum was decided on to help the gross 
national product grow by about 5 percent 
each year. Such a growth rate would be 
sufficient to increase the per capita in- 
come to $413 by 1967. 

I referred to Jamaica’s tradition of 
parliamentary democracy. To be more 
specific, I should say that Jamaica pos- 
sesses a stable two-party system. Both 
party leaders are moderately left of cen- 
ter and party alinements are not based 
on racial factors. 

Shortly after independence the Ja- 
maicans drew up a 5-year independ- 
ence plan. It is especially significant 
because it discusses political and social 
as well as economic goals and plans. I 
should like, in conclusion, to quote from 
Jamaica’s plan, which is to extend until 
1968: 

Present-day Jamaica is a microcosm of the 
world, mixing many of its peoples, having 


Congratulations to the People of Liberia 
on Their Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, July 
26, 1965, marks the 118th anniversary of 
Liberia’s achievement of independence. 
I would like to join in congratulating the 
people of Liberia and their government 
on this occasion, They have every rea- 
ome of the fact that Liberia 


colony for freed slaves. 
Thus the ideal of freedom that was grow- 


those difficult times which so many of 
the younger independent African nations 
are experiencing. 

But since World War I there has been 
a remarkable economic upsurge and the 
achievement of political stability. The 
Government's income was eight times 
greater in 1960 than in 1950. A contrib- 
uting factor was the “open door” policy 
of Liberia toward foreign investment. 
Monrovia, the capital, is a free port and 
many foreign businesses have shown 
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their faith in Liberla’s future by invest- 
ing in mines and plantations. 

National unity is another impressive 
achievement of Liberia on a continent 
where this seems to be the exception 
rather than the rule. There are 28 
tribes in Liberia and 3 basic west 
African language groups. In addition 
to the tribal religions, there are large 
numbers of Christians and Moslems. 
Many Liberians are descendants of the 
original settlers from the United States. 
It is a tribute to the effective and far- 
sighted leadership of President William 
V. S. Tubman that this nation of diverse 
peoples has enjoyed two decades of peace 
and harmony. 

In its relations with other African na- 
tions Libera has consistently worked for 
African unity and for the dignity, inde- 
pendence and freedom of all African 
peoples and nations. She has taken the 
initiative. in opposing South African 
apartheid and Portuguese colonialism. 
Liberia was the first sub-Saharan Afri- 
can nation to be elected to the United 
Nations Security Council. 

Liberia has made an impressive rec- 
ord in diplomacy and domestic achieve- 
ment. I am happy to salute this fine 
nation on its 118th birthday. 


The White Committee Report on the 
Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the June 1965 issue of 
Air Force-Space Digest discussing the 
fine report on the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy recently released by the special 
committee headed by retired Air Force 
Gen. Thomas D. White. 

The editorial follows: 

Consraverive Carricism: TRR Wurrx CoM- 
MITTEE REPORT ON THE Am FORCE ACADEMY 
_ (By William Leavitt) 

The five-man special committee—headed 
by Gen. Thomas D. White, retired Air Force 
Chief of Staff—which, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Alr Force, analyzed the 
causes of the recent Air Force Academy cheat- 
ing scandal, pulls no punches m its report. 

“A remarkable document,” the W. 

Post called the 94-page report. “{It is] thor- 
ough, extensive, firm, and written in a clear 
prose too seldom found in official documents 
that deserve wide readership.” We strongly 


agree. 

In its Investigation, the White committee 
interviewed scores of witnesses, including ex- 
pelled cadets and their parents, Academy ofii- 
cials, Academy graduates now on active sery- 
ice, outstanding civilian educators, past and 
present Academy faculty members, high mili- 
tary officers and defense officials, as well as 
psychologists and psychiatrists. 

In addition, the committee examined a 
mountain of written materials, ranging from 
the existing Academy regulations to a recent 
analysis of collegiate cheating prepared by 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research at 
Columbia University. 
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The committee’s charter was “to analyze 
the basic causes of the cheating episode in 
terms of an evaluation of the structure and 
workings of the Academy." 


workability of the Cadet honor code. 
In blunt terms, the committee listed the 
33 causes of the cheating episode 


5 as to Academy mission among 
officers and cadets, leading to conflicts of 
loyalty. 

Overconcern with “the symbols of achieve- 
ment, sometimes at the expense of reality.” 

Rigid, centralized leadership combined with 
cadet failure to maintain morale in the face 
of such policies. 

At the same time, the committee found the 
Academy's program “fundamentally sound.“ 
It said that any notion that the * * * epi- 
sode reflects either a major institutional col- 
lapse or requires a major overhaul of the 
Academy program may be dismissed as mis- 
guided.” It rejected the suggestion that 
academic pressure on cadets played any = 
nificant role m the cheating episode. 
Academy’s shortcomings have been in core it 
approached its mission, the committee sald, 
not in the mission itself. 

The Committee laid to rest, we hope for all 
time, those criticisms of the Honor Code 
which have equated the honor system with 
“ratting” on one's buddies. It reported that 
“the heavy majority of graduates identified 
the Academy’s honor system as having been 
of great value to them in their new Air Force 
careers." It went on to say that “indeed the 
(bonor system) was singled out by most 
Academy alumni as having been of greater 
value than any other aspect of their Cadet 
military training experiences.“ The Com- 
mittee further pointed out that the strong 
feelings of Academy graduates about the 
Honor Code are shared in even greater meas- 
ure by Cadets who are now at the Academy.” 
The Committee emphasized, too, that the Co- 
lumbia University academic cheating study 
had demonstrated that honor systems have 
tended to reduce the level of academic dis- 
honesty at colleges where they are in force. 

“The fundamental demand which an Honor 
Code makes on an individual] ts not that he 
be ambiguously good but that he be unam- 
biguously strong; i.e., that he resist the easy 
temptation to use a shoddy means to attain 
a desired end.“ the Committee said. 

“To suggest that such terms as ‘squealer’ 
or ‘Informer’ are applicable is to indulge in 
a misconception. It suggests that future Air 
Force officers have no higher duty than loy- 
alty to their personal friends even at the ex- 

of loyalty to the Air Force or the Nation 
it is dedicated to serve. Such epithets are 
rightly applied only to those narrow relations 
between man and man in which larger in- 
terests and commitments are not involved.” 

While defending the validity of the Code 
and acknowledging the difficulty of its im- 
plementation, the Committee sharply criti- 
cized a tendency of the Academy adminis- 
trative staff to use the Code to enforce mili- 
tary regulations that had nothing to do with 
matters of honor, This, it said, helped create 
an atmosphere which contributed to the 
genesis of the cheating. 

The Committee criticized Air Force head- 
quarters for lack of attention to the con- 
tinuing needs of the Academy, and called for 
& permanent advisory board to aid the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and Chief of Staff in 
matters of Academy policy. 

It criticized the frequent changes of ad- 
ministration which, it said, have had a bad 
effect on cadets who have had to cope with 
sudden switches in philosophies of discipline 
ranging from permissive to rigid. 

It criticized the treating of athletes as a 
separate group, citing the fact that more 
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than a third of the 109 expelled cadets were 
football players. These cadets apparently 
felt greater loyalties to the team with which 
they spent so much of their time than to the 
cadet wing. The development of US, Air 
Force officers is the mission of the Academy, 
the committee said, not bigtime sports. 

“Plainly, intercollegiate athletics must be 
kept in perspective,” the committee warned, 
saying that there was no provable relation- 
ship between excellence in sports and future 
military leadership. This may go down hard 
with many, but it is difficult to quarrel with 
the findings of a group as prestigious as the 
White committee. 
acknowledging the remarkable 
academic progress of so young an institution 
as the Academy, the committee criticized 
overly centralized control of the curriculum 
and the tendency to emphasize the trappings 
of achievement. In short, too much aca- 
demic “front office’ supervision, too many 
quizzes and examinations, and too much 
stress on standings. 

The committee has done an excellent job 
in a tough assignment. We are sure that 
its findings will result in changes that will 
permit the Academy to do an even better job 
in the future than it has during its short, 
but illustrious past. 


British Reassessment of Nkrumah 
SPEECH, 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article from the London Economist of 
July 24, 1965 that is of timely interest in 
view of the selection of President Nkru- 
mah of Ghana as a member of the peace 
mission of the British Commonwealth to 
Vietnam. The article in the reliable and 
influential London Economist reflects an 
objective reassessment of President 
Nkrumah that seems to be taking place 
in England. 

Concerning the peace mission the Lon- 
don Economist quotes President. Nkru- 
mah as saying: 

It would be unrealistic to suppose that the 
United States would unconditionally sur- 
render in South Vietnam * * *. We must re- 
gard both the National Liberation Front and 
the Saigon authorities as rival governments 
engaged in a civil war which it is our object 
to bring to a negotiated close. 


The London Economist comments: 

This is not the American position. It is, 
however, also a long way from being the 
Communists’. 

With the opening of the Volta River 
hydroelectric power station this fall 
Ghana will be on her way to economic 
freedom from cocoa, It is to the credit 
of Ghana that she has met in full her 
obligations and commitments in connec- 
tion with the Volta River project and 
that work is running ahead of schedule. 

As one of the original advocates of the 
Volta River project, and among those 
who recommended our participation to 
President Kennedy, I am greatly pleased 
with the progress that has been made 
and the amity that has marked the rela- 
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tions of Chad Calhoun and other Amer- 

icans with the Government of Ghana. 

Ghana now is 8 years old, and the fu- 
ture certainly would not be as bright if it 
had remained wholly dependent on the 
cocoa market. The London Economist 
notes that the price of cocoa is now lower 
than for many years, and this is having 
serious repercussions, This I foresaw in 
my advocacy of the industrial develop- 
ment that would be assured by the Volta 
River project. There can be no stability 
in the economy of any country that rests 
on one crop, however much the United 
States with other countries may work, as 
they should, to fix world prices on an 
equitable basis. While the cocoa crop 
will continue to be a valuable asset to 
Ghana, happily with the completion of 
the Volta River project it will not be left 
alone to carry the economic load. 

Here is the article from the London 
Economist that I recommend to the care- 
ful reading of my colleagues: 

NKRUMAH'’'S RETURN: GHANA'S LEADER Is 
GETTING OLDER AND WisER—Hx Mar Yer 
Cur A FIGURE IN AFRICA, AND BEYOND 
What can President Nkrumah of Ghana 

do for us? The old question has life in it 

yet. A few short insults ago Dr. Nkrumah 
was being written off, in Africa and countries 

beyond, as the politically bankrupt head of a 

bankrupt little West African Republic. With 

the summer, signs of revival have come. 


Given luck, the conference of heads of state 


of African countries due in Accra in Sep- 
tember will in fact take place. A ripple of 
anxiousness to be fair to Dr. Nkrumah has 
been set up in Britain, started by the apology 
in the Dally Express on June 24. The news- 
paper had published a picture purporting to 
be of Ghanaian prisoners in chains; it was 
proved to be of Togolese. 

But Dr. Nkrumah’s real opportunity to be 
taken seriously again came on June 17, 
during the Commonwealth Conference. That 
morning, during a sunny garden party, Mr. 
Harold Wilson took Dr. Nkrumah by the 
elbow to a corner of the lawn of Marl- 
borough House; that afternoon Mr. Wilson 
sprang on the assembled Prime Ministers his 
plan for a Commonwealth mission to Viet- 
nam. Dr. Nkrumah was named as a member 
of the mission; he Is still potentially a very 
important one. 

Ever since he invented the Commonwealth 
mission Mr. Wilson has been able to produce 
a straw a week for everyone to clutch at. 
Last week's straw was the Invitation from 
Hanoi to Dr. Nkrumah to pay President Ho 
Chi Minh a visit. On Tuesday Dr. Nkrumah’s 
High Commissioner in London, Mr. Kwesi 
Armah (newly appointed Minister of Poreign 
Trade) set off for Hanoi via Moscow. By 
Thursday he was back in Ziirich and it was 
still not certain whether he would get to 
Vietnam. 

Whatever this produces for Vietnam, 
Ghana itself looks as if it is approaching 
a climacteric. The month to watch is Sep- 
tember, If the African heads of state do 
materialize in Accra they will be trotted off 
to view the starting-up of the massive Volta 
River hydroelectric power station. Septem- 
ber is also the month of Dr. Nxrumah's birth- 
day. He will be 56, which makes him an 
elder statesman among the young Africans 
who govern most of the countries around 
him. Is age, plus the chastening experience 
of having been head of a country indepen- 
dent for 8 years (twice as long as most other 
black African states), starting to mature 
him? 

There are signs that it may be. For evi- 
dence of the political middle age of an old 
revolutionary consider the statement Dr. 
Nkrumah Issued in London on June 24. It 
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would be unrealistic to suppose that the 
United States would unconditionally sur- 
render in South Vietnam,” he said, and add- 
ed that he completely supported Mr. Wilson's 
chairmanship of the Commonwealth peace 
mission, He said more. For the purpose 
of the mission, “we must regard both the 
National Liberation Front (the Vietcong) 
and the Saigon authorities as rival govern- 
ments engaged in a civil war which it is our 
object to bring to a negotiated close.” This 
is not the American position. It is, however, 
also a long way from being the Communists. 

The Nkrumah statement could have been 
drafted by one of Ghana’s band of able, sen- 
sible, men—Mr, Alex Quaison-Sackey, for ex- 
ample (who is now President of the United 
Nations Assembly and becomes Ghana's for- 
eign minister in September). Ghana has 
others. Not all of them have been able to 
stand the politically stifling climate of Ac- 
cra, but a lot remain. It is this corps of 
skilled and experienced African diplomats 
and civil servants that is the first reason for 
thinking that Dr. Nkrumah is still able to be- 
come a figure of importance in west Africa, 
and beyond it too, The trouble in the past 
has been that, like the other rough radicals 
in his party, he has neither trusted nor 
heeded his intellectuals, 

Dr. Nkrumah has given in to his rough side 
too often. He may have given in once again 
ua week ago in order to improve his standing 
with Hanol. His Minister of State for Party 
Propaganda, Mr. Nathaniel Welbeck, said at 
the World Peace Congress in Helsinki on 
July 14 that “it would be a mockery of 
Justice to negotiate on whether America 
ought to continue in Vietnam.” This is not 
what Dr. Nkrumah said in London. Maybe 
it is the sort of language calculated to open 
doors in Hanol. Certainly it is the sort heard 
all too often in Ghana. Yet Dr. Nxruman's 
abliity to translate from West-language to 
Communist-language could help one day to 
do the trick over Vietnam. 

The second reason for taking Dr. Nkrumah 
seriously again is that he is in economic 
trouble. It is an exaggeration to say that 
Ghana is on the point of economic collapse; 
but cocoa (which normally represents up 
to two-thirds of its export earnings) has 
now dropped disastrously, as explained on 
page 368. It is at its lowest since the 
slump of the 1930's. Since independence 
Ghana has spent the foreign exchange with 
which it was launched in 1957 on new schools, 
ronds, factories, and a vigorous pan-African 
and foreign policy. To say that this has 
been the squandering of a cash-happy dic- 
tator is unfair. Ghana remains one of the 
richest west African countries and could al- 
most afford the manner of life to which it 
has become accustomed if it were not for 
the mad vagaries of a world market in cocoa 
over which, in spite of supplying a third of 
the world’s consumption, it has no control. 

Thus Dr. Nkrumah's call to the Common- 
wealth leaders for a search for & way of sta- 
bilizing the cocoa price came from the heart; 
what he would like the West to do for him 
is to set up an international cocoa agree- 
ment. Meanwhile, he has appealed to the 
International Monetary Fund for help. 
Quite rightly, the IMF seems to have replied 
that first he must stop wasting money on 
Ghana airways; prune at least some of the 
22 (out of 32) of his state corporations that 
are operating at a loss; reduce his spending 
on diplomatic missions abroad; and look 
again at defense spending (which takes 
roughly a seventh of Ghana's revenue). 

To this Dr. Nkrumah can reply that Ghana 
is doing many worthwhile things. It has 
paid for the larger share of the Volta project 
from its own resources, and the bulk of the 
rest is coming from commercial-term loans. 
It is getting Africans involved in the workings 
of a modern society to an extent matched 
by no other black African country. The 
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West should recognize this, while never 
dropping its dislike of the many downright 
nasty and needlessly totalitarian aspects of 
Dr. Nkrumah’'s regime. And while it is 
right for the IMF to insist on the same sort 
of preloan economic reforms from Ghana 
that It would demand from any other appli- 
cant, it is also fair enough, in these dog-days, 
for Mr. Wilson, the horse trader, to assess 
the usefulness of Dr. Nkrumah and to ask 
himself: What can I do for the Osagyefo? 


Adlai E. Stevenson: 1900-65 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
to the Recorp an editorial by Mr. Law- 
rence S. Dietz which appeared in the 
University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles student newspaper of July 16, 
1965. The author was not old enough 
to vote in the elections in which the late 
Adlai E. Stevenson was a candidate. 
But, like thousands of other young Amer- 
icans, he was inspired by Mr. Stevenson's 
life and works. His article reflects the 
admiration and affection that these 
young people felt for Governor Steven- 
son. 

The article follows: 

Aviat E. STEVENSON: 1900-65 

Adlai Stevenson is dead. For those of us 
who grew up in the years when his vision 
and rhetoric were transforming American 
politics, the loss is as though a part of our- 
selves had been amputated. 

We remember him, in 1952, refusing to 
pander to the fears of Americans, refusing 
to do any less than what he had promised in 
his acceptance speech, to “talk sense to the 
American people.” 

It has become fashionable, in recent years, 
for liberals to criticize Stevenson for being 
weak and indecisive. These are the people 
who have forgotten that, in 1952, when Mc- 
Carthy was flaying every liberal he could 
find, Adlai Stevenson stood before the Amer- 
ican Legion and condemned superpatriot- 
ism, saying: “To strike freedom of the mind 
with the fist of patriotism is an old’and ugly 
subtlety.” 

It is doubtful whether his American Le- 
gion speech won him many votes. It ts 
doubtful whether he won any votes by call- 
ing for an end to nuclear weapons tests in 
1956. It was, however, characteristic of the 
man to follow his conscience. 

One might, perhaps, believe that it was in 
keeping with American history that he was 
never elected to the Presidency. We have 
always treated our prophets cruelly until 
they have died, or been martyred. 

Adlai Stevenson was, in fact, conscience to 
us all. He spoke of a world which could 
attempt to be at peace, but would never 
quite succeed, of an America of which many 
things would be demanded:“ * è a jong, 
patient, costly struggie over the great en- 


above all, with patience. The very powerful, 


a sense, the tragedy of Stevenson was 
that he was talking of virtues and concepts 
which we d to ignore: patience, under- 
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standing, respect for international law, all 
have been tarnished by political leaders who 
put pragmatism first. 

Stevenson even had to suffer his sense of 
humor, for Americans have still not taken 
kindly to statesmen who would gently mock 
the pretensions of other politicians: “If a 
candidate purported to know the right an- 
swer to everything he would be either a 
knave or a fool. If he even had an answer 
to everything he probably would be just a 
fool. If he had no emphatic views at all, he 
would probably be just untrustworthy. And 
if he was evasive he would probably be either 
cunning or a political coward, of which we 
have altogether too many. 

“And, finally, if he should arrive at election 
time with almost everybody satisfied, then 
you should by all means vote against him, 
as the most dangerous charlatan of them 
all.“ 

Above all, Adlai Stevenson believed in the 
American people, in our respect for our own 
traditions, in our limitless possibilities as a 
nation, in our infinite capacity for goodness. 

Now he is gone, and to the extent that 
he even attempt to achieve the greatness in 
ourselves that he saw in us, we redeem the 
pledges he made in our name. 

On election night, 1952, Stevenson stood 
before the television cameras to concede de- 
feat. He quoted a story that Lincoln told 
about the boy who stubbed his toe, and I 
suppose what the boy said captures better 
than any other phrase how I feel today. 

“I'm too old to cry, but it hurts too much 
to laugh.” 

— LAWRENCE S. DIETZ. 


Auto Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
of auto safety is rapidly becoming of in- 
creased concern, and earlier in this ses- 
sion, I introduced H.R. 8724, which was 
designed to speed up the adoption of 
safety standards by automobile manu- 
facturers. As I said at that time, there 
is reason to believe that the adoption of 
such standards could save up to 10,000 
lives a year. 

Hearings are now being conducted in 
the Senate which are further contribut- 
ing to our knowledge, and I am hopeful 
that constructive recommendations will 
be developed. 

As an illustration of concern by a 
highly responsible newspaper in my dis- 
trict, I insert an editorial which appeared 
in the Battle Creek Enquirer & News: 
Trarric Savery Is No LONGER AN INDIVIDUAL 

STATE PROBLEM 

Michigan Secretary of State James M. Hare 
is quite right in warning that if the State 
does not adopt a strong, effective traffic safety 
program, the Federal Government eventually 
will step in and handle the safety problem on 
its own terms. 

Like Mr. Hare, we are to Federal 
intervention in what should be a State re- 
sponsibility. We have, however, come to the 
conclusion that some degree of centralized 
authority over highway safety is 
if the annual traffic toll in dead and maimed 
is to be reduced or even halted at its present 
rate. 


The secretary of state specifically fears the 
effect of a measure introduced in Congress 
by Senator Aszanam Risicorr, Democrat, of 
Connecticut. The Ribicoff proposal would 
permit appropriate Federal officials to estab- 
lish driver licensing and traffic controls wher- 
ever deemed necessary. 

As an alternative, Mr. Hare has urged that 
Michigan set up its own traffic safety pro- 
gram. Mr. Hare wants legislation similar to 
that recommended by this newspaper for 
several years; I. e., a compulsory motor vehicle 
inspection law, a central accident record file, 
and measures to improve driver performance, 
highway design and maintenance, and traffic 
control plans. 

If the legislature should really address it- 
self seriously to traffic safety, it could unques- 
tionably come up with a program equal to, or 
better than, any in the Nation. 

But, the problem of highway safety no 
Ionger can be confined to the individual 
States. The private automobile has become 
a major means of interstate transportation, 
with more people traveling across country 
than are carried by railroads, buses, and air- 
lines combined. 

Therefore, if Michigan does adopt a strong 
traffic safety program, it should be flexible 
enough to meet Federal standards when they 
are put into force, as they must be even- 
tually. 

We believe that a principal cause of many 
highway wrecks is the lack of uniformity in 
traffic laws and driving patterns from State to 
State. Even the new Interstate Highway 
System, built mainly through Federal grants- 
in-aid, has speed limits ranging from 55 to 
75 miles per hour, depending upon the States. 

In some States, passing on the right side of 
another vehicle is sanctioned; in others it is 
prohibited. Traffic control devices, such as 
signal lights, vary from State to State and 
from city to city. A motorist accustomed to 
overhead traffic lights in the center of inter- 
sections often finds himself—when in an- 
other area—confronted with lights on the 
corners of intersections, if he sees them at 
all. 
On highways passing through cities, a 
motorist will find some lefthand lanes that 
provide for both through and left turn traffic. 
Others will require a left turn only. The 
same often holds in righthand lanes. 

Any motorist who has traveled widely is 
well aware of the confusion created by this 
lack of uniform traffic control standards. 
And, confusion leads to trouble. 

The States obviously cannot get together 
on a uniform standard. Therefore, the Fed- 
eral Government, it seems, will have to estab- 
lish such standards sooner or later. 

In the interest of public safety in inter- 
state transportation, the Federal Govern- 
ment long ago was compelled to set up uni- 
form regulations for all common carriers. 
Since the automobile has become, in essence, 
a common carrier, the same sort of safety 
standards are needed now. 


Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said in recent days about the 
life and the works of Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Those of us who admired and revered 
him have recalled the qualities of hu- 
mility, integrity, intelligence, and elo- 
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quence which made him one of the most 
distinguished public servants of our time. 

When we think of Stevenson, we think 
immediately of the nobility of his char- 
acter. But it was as a politician, when 
he was meeting his harshest disappoint- 
ments, that Stevenson showed most 
clearly the height of his stature. 

If there was one sentence that guided 
Stevenson’s political life, it was his sim- 
ple plea, “Let’s talk sense to the American 
people.” 

Adlai Stevenson talked sense. He 
spoke candidly at a time when we sought 
complacency, offering challenges instead 
of reassurances and facts instead of 
platitudes. 

When we asked for an easy solution to 
international problems, Adlai Stevenson 
said: 

The ordeal of the 20th century is far from 
over. Sacrifice, patience, understanding, and 
implacable purpose may be our lot for years 
to come. 

When we demanded a simple formula 
for prosperity and comfort, Adlai Ste- 
venson told us “that there are no gains 
without pains, that this is the eve of 
great decisions, not easy decisions.” 

Adlai Stevenson talked sense to the 
people. His words were profound and 
often difficult to comprehend. Yet he 
insisted on confronting us with a world 
that is complex and changing, where the 
challenges are great, the answers are 
difficult, and where patience is the in- 
dispensable virtue. 

Today, we are beginning to follow the 
course that Adlai Stevenson charted. We 
are responding, in the words of John F. 
Kennedy, to “a call to bear the burden 
of a long twilight struggle.” We are 
coming to realize that the world can no 
longer be understood in simple, easy 
terms. And with this realization, we are 
starting to move toward the path to a 
better world where Adlai Stevenson 
sought to lead us. 

Adlai Stevenson talked sense to the 
American people. By doing so, he 
brought a new measure of awareness and 
understanding into our political life. 
We who stand in his shadow can do no 
higher honor to his memory or to our- 

selves than to follow his example. 


Shakedown—1965 Model 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it appears that an enterprising public 
relations consultant in Alabama has 
opened his own office of economic op- 
portunity. A recent news dispatch from 
United Press International reported that 
Jacob James Israel, “a husky Mont- 
gomery Negro,” is being paid to nego- 
tiate racial peace. He is quoted as say- 
ing there are about nine full-time em- 
ployees in his office working on various 
disputes in five States. 
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While there is no news value in some- 
one using the civil rights movement as 
a moneymaking enterprise, it is proper 
that this latest. scheme should be ex- 
posed. It is a blatant example of black- 
mail being perpetrated on peace-loving 
citizens. The fact that Israel has a 
lengthy police record makes the situation 
even more abominable. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the following article: 

Necro Is Pam FOR SETTLING Racial Crisis 
IN ALABAMA 
(By James Felder) 

MONTGOMERY, Ata—A Negro public rela- 
tions consultant says he has received $1,500— 
half of his $3,000 fee—for negotiating racial 
peace in a small Alabama city. 

Jacob James Israel, a husky Montgomery 
Negro in his 40's, told UPI “this is nothing 
new with us“ and said his office is 
“on various disputes” in four other States. 

He heatedly denied that his offer of racial 
peace for a price was a form of blackmail 
and said none of the money went to civil 
rights organizations. 

Israel who has a prison record, said he 
has already collected $1,500 at Demopolis, 
a city of about 7,500 on the Tombigbee River 
about 100 miles west of Montgomery where 
civil rights demonstrations suddenly stopped 
last spring after 3 weeks of strife. Another 
$1,500 is due this fall, he added. 


after the city council turned down his offer 
to mediate racial peace first for $5,000 and 
then later at a reduced price of $3,000. UPI 
learned that 15 merchants put up $100 each. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 15 
merchants in the town paid off,” Coleman 


Mayor E. B. Bailey declined to comment. 

“This city is at peace and I want it to 
stay that way,” the mayor said. 

In an interview, Israel declined to identify 
other cities in which he and his associates 
are “working.” But he sald, without giving 

that as a public relations and labor 


consultant his office handles “various dis- - 


Israel reacted angrily when his prison 
record was mentioned. 

“Yes, I was in prison,” he said, “but I 
was pardoned.” 

Records show that between 1940 and 1949 


and assault and battery. In 1949 he was 
sentenced to hard labor at Alabama’s Kilby 
Prison on 22 counts of writing bad checks. 
He was released in 1953. 

Israel said his prison sentence came about 
because he was president of a “press associa- 
tion and there were some bad checks passed 
and I took responsibility for them.” 

The record also shows that between 1956 
and 1958 he was arrested four times in 
Montgomery for driving while intoxicated, 
interfering with an arrest, and resisting ar- 
rest. Since 1961 he has been arrested three 
times in on charges of driving 
while intoxicated and contributing to the 
delinquency of a minor. 

Israel said his main task is getting oppos- 
ing factions together. He sald he didn't 
know how many meetings he had conducted 
in Demopolis or exactly when his office began 
working there. 
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Coleman sald Israel made his first offer 
“about 3 months before our trouble started. 
Then things got bad here, he made us the 
offer again. He told us, ‘You thought you 
could do without me, didn’t you? Well, you 
couldn't.“ 

The councilman said Israel showed up at 
one meeting with a “beatnik who said he was 
from New York. This guy had a reddish 
moustache and had a button on his shirt. 
He said he was from SNCC (Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee)“ 

In Atlanta, SNCC officials denied that any 
SNCC official had been with Israel.) 

Israel said that none of his fees go to civil 
rights organizations. 


S. 1592 and You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing as a guest edi- 
torial in Shooting Times magazine of 
August 1965, by Mr. Charles DuBuisson, 
vice president of Savage Arms Co. 

This points out the iniquitous char- 
acter and repressive nature of H.R. 6628 
and S. 1592 now being considered by the 
Congress. 

If this legislation becomes law honest 


The article follows: 
S. 1592 ann You 
How will S. 1592 affect you? Look at the 


gift or loan to a friend or relative. 
Send a gun in for service? Maybe. How- 
ever, just to send a gun to the factory or 


if you wanted to send a gun or guns to your 
destination for hunting, a trap or skeet shoot, 
rifie or pistol match, you would have to fill 
out whatever forms might be required. 

Buy your ammo when you get there? Bet- 
ter take it with you. The small town store 
where you used to pick up a box or two of 
ammo probably won't stock it any more. 
The $100 per year license fee will drive him 
out of the gun and ammo business—even .22 
rimfires, 

Have your gun fixed by a neighborhood 
gunsmith? He'll be out of business too. 
Same $100 reason. 

Buy reloads at your gun club? Not much 
chance. They'll be subject to an annual $500 
manufacturer's license fee, it would appear. 

Buy a new gun without red tape? Are 
you kidding? The dealer must be positive of 
your true identity and place of residence; 
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that you're over 21 if buying a handgun, 18 


flirting with up to a $2,000 fine, as much as 
5 years in the Federal pen, or both. 


Profiles in Wyoming Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, in 
commemoration of Wyoming's 75th anni- 
versary of statehood, the following ar- 
ticle is the third in my series on famous 
Wyoming citizens. Prior articles dealt 
with Joseph M. Carey and Francis E. 
Warren: 

JOHN B. KENDRICK 

A Democrat in politics, a cowboy for the 
love of it, and a millionaire in lands and 
cattle, John Benjamin Kendrick was often 
called the most popular man in Wyoming. 
Born in Cherokee County, Tex., on Septem- 
ber 6, 1857, he went to grammar school at 
Florence, Tex., but educational facilities in 
those Civil War days were meager. 

A cowboy from the age of 16, young Ken- 
drick had only a will to work when he drove 
cattle from Matagordo Bay on the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Running Water River in north- 
eastern Wyoming in 1879. The journey took 
5 months and covered 1,500 miles. 


UNTYPICAL COWPOKE OF HIS DAY 


Unlike some cowboys, Kendrick avoided 
the saloons and gambling halls, choosing to 
study grammar, arithmetic, and history un- 
til he dozed off after a hard day's work. 

He married his boss’ daughter, Miss Eula 
Wulfjen, who taught school at Greeley, 
Colo. They settled at the O.W. Ranch, in 
Wyoming's Hanging Woman country. Mr. 
Kendrick had saved $150 on the trip from 
Texas and invested it in a small herd of cat- 
tle, his own ranch. He drove 
the cattle 200 miles to the railroad in South 
Dakota. Later, the drive was reduced to 115 
miles to cattle cars at Gillette. 

THE COWBOY'S FRIEND 

After the small start, the ranch gradually 
became a domain, but Kendrick never de- 
serted his friends of earlier days. The cow- 
boys knew, liked, and trusted him to such an 
extent that he became a youthful patriarch 
to the carefree ranch hands. : 

In 1910, he was elected a member of the 
Wyoming Senate and then elected Governor 
of Wyoming for the term 1915-19. In the 
primaries of 1916, Wyoming voters disre- 
garded the name of the official candidate for 
the U.S. Senate and wrote in the name of 
Governor Kendrick, whose popularity was 
such that he was elected, and reelected for 
the second and third terms. 

OUTSTANDING STAFF 


John B. Kendrick did more to shape the 
future of Wyoming's Democratic Party than 
any other person in its history. During his 
term of Governor, he encouraged participa- 
tion in political activity of a young news- 
paperman, Joseph C. O'Mahoney, who had 
just come West with a consumptive brother 
from Chelsea, Mass., hoping to find relief 
for the brother's tuberculosis. Kendrick took 
a liking to the young man and upon his elec- 
tion to the Senate, offered a position on his 
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staff to O'Mahoney. This in turn made pos- 
sible Joe O’Mahoney’s education and 
launched his great career. 

Another young news reporter and student 
in Wyoming those days was a redheaded 
young Scotsman named Tracy Stephen Mc- 
Cracken. He also was encouraged to political 
activity, and was hired as newspaperman on 
Senator Kendrick's staff following graduation 
from the University of Wyoming. 

Senator Kendrick worked energetically in 
Washington to curb the power of big meat- 
packers. In 1919, he demanded Federal su- 
pervision of the meatpacking industry to re- 
duce the high cost of living. His efforts re- 
sulted in passage of the Kenyon-Kendrick 
bill early in 1920. 


EXPOSED TEAPOT DOME AFFAIR 


When the Teapot Dome affair began, Sen- 
ator Kendrick called for an investigation and 
made important revelations which resulted in 
the late Senator Walsh's historic report on 
the scandal. 

During his later years in the Senate he 
worked tirelessly for the $23 million Casper- 
Alcova reclamation project which finally was 
approved by the Public Works Administra- 
tion in the advent of the New Deal. 

When Congress wasn't in session, he would 
return to his home in Sheridan, supervising 
his lands and cattle, more at home in the 
saddle than in the senatorial armchair. He 
had been president of the Wyoming State 
Cattlemen's Association and a president of 
the National Cattlemen’s Association. 

The Senator's daughter married the late 
Gen. Hubert Harmon, one of the first Com- 
mandants of the U.S. Air Force Academy. 
Mrs. Harmon is the mother of a son, Ken- 
drick, and a daughter, Eula. The Senator's 
son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
ville Kendrick, are the parents of a son, John 
III. 
Partisan politics were minimal where Sen- 
ator Kendrick was concerned. From all parts 
of the State his constituents, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, supported him in 
Washington, 

So great was his following that in the 
months before his death on November 3, 1933, 
there was talk of putting him in the Senate 
by acclamation for his next term. Republi- 
can newspapers and party leaders discussed 
the possibility that no opponent would be 
nominated for the fall senatorial election. 

Through a combination of initiative, dili- 
gence, and personal integrity, Senator Ken- 
drick arose from humble origins as an un- 
educated cowboy to a place in history as one 
of our country’s great leaders. 

Through his appeal to men and women in 
all walks of life, Senator Kendrick made an 
everlasting contribution toward realizing 
the concept of true representative govern- 
ment. 


Dahomey Celebrates Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to congratulate the Republic of 
Dahomey which celebrated its fifth an- 
niversary of independence on Sunday, 
August 1. 

Located in former French West Africa, 
Dahomey has a population of 2 million 
people, and an area of 44,000 square 
ee The capital of Dahomey is Porto 

Ovo. 
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The theme of Dahomey is economic 
progress, guided by President Sourou- 
Migan Apithy and the National Assem- 
bly. Dahomey’s main exports are palm 
products and coffee. A 272-mile rail- 
road connects the central city of Para- 
kou with the coastal city of Cotonou, 
where a new $25 million artificial port 
is under construction. 

In 1958, the Fifth French Republic 
made Dahomey an autonomous member 
of the French Community: On August 
1, 1960, Dahomey achieved independ- 
ence, and by September, was admitted 
to the United Nations. Dahomey be- 
longs to the Organization of African 
Unity, the African and Malagasy Union, 
and to the Council of the Entente. 

I take great pride, Mr. Speaker, in con- 
gratulating the Republic of Dahomey on 
5 years of independence and progress, 


Realities Ignored in Foreign Dealings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that the State Department refuses 
to learn from experience. 

A recent editorial in the , Mich., 
State Journal points out the fact that the 
State Department is still trying to buy 
friends with dollars and with goods 
rather than giving constructive thought 
to the problems we face in the world. 

Our colleague from Michigan IMr. 
Broomrietp) recently criticized a pro- 
posal to sell a communications system to 
the Indonesian military, despite the fact 
that these same armed forces are cur- 
rently engaged in border raids, infiltra- 
tion and terror tactics against a much 
smaller neighbor, Malaysia. 

In another instance, our congressional 
watchdog, the General Accounting Office, 
discovered that almost 8,000 tons of grain 
which was to have been distributed free 
to the starving in Egypt was actually sold, 
and there is no evidence that those in 
need of this grain ever received it. 

I think we owe the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] a vote of 
thanks for his concern and his perception 
in criticizing this proposed sale. f 

On the other hand, somebody in the 
administration should be looking into 
what some of our Far East policymakers 
are smoking in their pipes. It does not 
appear to be tobacco. 

I include the editorial in the Recor at 
this point: 

[From the State Journal, July 26, 1965] 
REALITIES IGNORED In FOREIGN DEALINGS 

Two news stories last week provide fresh 
evidence that much of the criticism directed 
at America’s foreign aid program and re- 
lated operations in the past has had no more 
effect than water poured on a duck's back. 

In spite of all that those in charge of 
distributing billions of dollars a year in taxes 
to other countries should have learned from 
the U.S. relations with President Sukarno of 
Indonesia, Representative WILLIAM S. BROOM- 
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FIELD, Republican, of Michigan, has found 
occasion to blast the State Department for 
seeking to aid Sukarno's troublemaking re- 


successful in having the Foreign Aid Act 
amended to cut off aid to Indonesia unless 
President Johnson deemed such assistance in 
the national interest and so informed Con- 


gress, 

“But now,” he said, “the State Department 
is seeking permission for the sale of certain 
strategic goods to Sukarno. 

“S y, what is sought is permission 
by an American electronics firm to sell to the 
Indonesian military a highly sophisticated 
communications system called a ‘tropho- 
spheric scatter system.’ 

“This $3 million very high frequency com- 
munications system bounces ita signals off 
layers of atmosphere high above the earth. 
It can be accurately aimed, is virtually jam- 
proof, and cannot be monitored.” 

Broomrtevp said that if all-out war should 
erupt between Indonesia and Malaysia it 
would be difficult to conceive of a better 
means of communication for the Indonesian 
armed forces. 

If Indonesia paid for the communications 
system it would not actually be a part of the 
foreign aid that is a substantial por- 
tion of the U.S. tax burden. The conse- 
quences of such a deal could, however, be in 
direct conflict with the basic objectives of 
U.S. foreign policy and therefore against the 
interests of the American people. 

The other news story did involve a situa- 
tion that is a part of the US. forelgn hand- 
out program. 

General Accounting Office auditors report- 
ed to Congress that almost half of 16,000 
tons of corn given to the United Arab Repub- 
lic ostensibly for free distribution in 1961 
was actually sold. 

The corn, valued at 623.7 million, was 
provided under foreign aid programs on the 
basis of representations by Egypt that famine 
would occur as the result of crop failure. 

The auditors said that the corn crop did 
not fail and no check was made by the dis- 
tributing agencies to find out whether most 
of the donated grain ever reached the in- 
tended recipients. They charged that the 

t was made without adequate verifica- 
tion of the actual need for the corn. 

According to the GAO auditors, the State 
Department claimed the gift was justified 
on the basis of available information at the 
time and because of “a conscious effort to im- 
prove relations with the Inited Arab Re- 
public, its geopolitical importance, and the 
part it played in assuring peace and stability 
in the Near East.” 

If United States aid to United Arab Re- 
public President Nasser's regime has con- 
tributed to peace and stability anywhere 
it has escaped our notice. On the contrary, 
much of the aid to the contemptuous Nasser 
has been used by him to support causes in 
obyious contravention of American foreign 
policy. 

Many of the actions of the State Depart- 
ment and foreign aid administrators are al- 
most inconceivable, suggesting that they live 
in a dream world far removed from the 
realities of the international situation. 

With the United States involved in a grow- 
ing war in Vietnam, it is high time officials 
in Washington took a close look at the world 
scene and end the practices that waste this 
country's resources on nations whose rulers 
are, to put it mildly, unfriendly to America, 
and also strengthen characters like Sukarno 
and Nasser. 

Commenting on the proposed deal with 
Indonesia, Representative BROOMFIELD said: 

“On the one hand, we are urging our allies 
to stop doing business with the Vietcong. 
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On the other hand, our own State 
ment is ready to approve strategic business 
with a nation which is a direct threat to 
one of our more trusted allies. 
“Sometimes, it is difficult to determine 
who is the rocks, and at whom.” 
Unfortunately it isn’t at all difficult to 
determine that Washington has continued to 
throw many millions of tax dollars to some 
foreign governments that should have been 
booted off the American gravy train long ago. 


The Resignation of Chairman Joseph 
Swidler From the Federal Power Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, IR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post of July 30, a letter from 
William M. Bennett, commissioner, Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, State of Cali- 
fornia, was printed. 

This letter effectively calls attention to 
the need of encouraging Chairman 
Swidler to remain with the Federal 
Power Commission. If Chairman Swid- 
ler, for personal reasons, cannot con- 
tinue his most effective service to the 
Nation, I hope that someone with his 
commitment to public duty will be 
chosen to replace him. 

The letter follows for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

LETTER: SwWIDLER PRAISED 

It is now certain that Joseph Swidler will 
not return to his post as Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

This is an event which has received rela- 
tively little public notice although it has 
been noted in the publications pertaining to 
the oll and gas industry. 

As one who has had the privilege of repre- 
senting the State of California before the 
Federal Power Commission for many years, 
I am keenly aware of the importance of Fed- 
eral regulation over natural gas companies 
and the Nation's electric industry. Looking 
back to the Federal Power Commission as it 
became down in a backlog of rate 
filings and exorbitant overcharges, I have a 
great sense of marvel at the accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Swidler. 

You may recall that the Landis report, 
dealing with the Federal regulatory agencies 
and prepared at the direction of the late 
President John F. Kennedy, was highly crit- 
ical of the Federal Power Commission and 
its lack of response to its public duties under 
the previous administration. All of that 
changed under Chairman Swidler when the 
Commission became current in meeting its 
responsibilities to the public interest and 
when it embarked upon a vigorous program 
of regulation of the electric industry, the 
ultimate public benefits of which can still 
not be measured. 

The Federal Power Commission is now 
a far better agency because of the tenure of 
Mr. Swidler and his example of the highest 
dedication to public service. 

WILLIAM M. BENNETT, 
Commissioner, Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, State of California. 
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LB.J. Bread Tax Makes News in Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
bread tax hike proposed by the 3 
administration makes news abroad as 
well as at home. Agra Europe is a news 
service publised in London, dealing pri- 
marily with European agricultural mat- 
ters. 

Its July 21 issue contained this inter- 
national news: 
PROPOSED INCREASE IN US, WHEAT AND RICE 
‘TAXES 

(Notr.—U.S, bushels are used throughout 
this article.) 

The U.S. administration is pressing Con- 
gress for passage of a new farm bill that 
would, among other things, impose 


1 to 2 cents (1 to 1% pence) 
a loaf and of rice by 4 to 6 cents (3% to 5 
pence) a pound. This new move in the farm 
program is reported in the monthly economic 
letter of the New York National City Bank 
which states that these taxes will affect the 
poorer income group as these foods form a 
much larger proportion of the budgets of 
poor families than of higher income people, 
and the imposition of a heavier bread tax is 
especially incongruous at a time when the 
SATP MERNO. 4 ENE SARAD UD HE WADON 
poverty. The on domestic 
wheat . cents (5 
shillings 4½ pence) a bushel to $1.25 (8 shil- 
lings 11 pence) while the new rice processing 
tax would amount to about $2.50 (17 shil- 
lings 1014 pence) per 100 pounds. 

The public has been slow to grasp the full 
import of the proposed farm bill, but pro- 
testing voices are now beginning to be heard. 
Agricultural programs have become so com- 
plicated and divorced from reality that only 
the affected farm groups can understand 
them. The new bill would not only add to 
the hardships of poor people but drive the 


America, In his farm message last Febru- 
ary President Johnson stated that “we 
of 


to the Government,” 

The chief features of the administration's 
farm proposals are to amend and extend the 
wheat and feed grain programs now in effect; 


to retire cropland through 5- to 10-year con- 
tracts with farm owners; to permit the sell- 
ing or leasing of acreage allotments among 
farmers to encourage retirement of 
farmers and small 


prices to world market levels and supple- 
ment grower’s incomes through direct pay- 
ments. The greatest attention is focused on 
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the programs for the principal grain crops— 
wheat, rice, and feed grains. The administra- 
tion sponsored temporary legislation for the 
1964 and 1965 wheat crops, which requires 
marketing certificates for wheat, For the 
1965 crop, millers and other processors: must 
buy certificates valued at 75 cents (5 shil- 
lings 4½ pence) a bushel for wheat con- 
sumed domestically. Domestic annual con- 
sumption of wheat is estimated at about 500 
million bushels, thus yielding an estimated 
amount of $375 milion (£134 million), 
which in turn is paid to wheatgrowers com- 
plying with the program. The 75-cent domes- 
tic certificate payment (only 25 cents for ex- 
port certificates) on top of the $1.25 price 
support loan provides producers with a total 
support of 62 (14 shillings 314 pence) per 
bushel on wheat consumed domestically. 
For the 1966 crop, the administration pro- 
poses to raise the cost of domestic wheat to 
$2.50 a bushel by increasing the price of 
domestic certificates to 61.25 but to discon- 
tinue the export certificate. For the same 
500 million bushels of wheat made into 
bread, flour, and other products, consumers 
would be paying $625 million (£223 million) 
in processing taxes. 

Since millers and baking companies al- 
ready operate on extremely thin margins, 
the cost must ultimately be passed on to 
consumers in higher prices. This is why 
opponents of the program have characterized 
the domestic marketing certificates as a bread 
tax. 

In fact the wheat processing tax is similar 
to an excise tax. Certain -excise taxes, in- 
cluding those on furs and jewelry, repealed 
last month might have yielded as much as 
$618 million (£220 million) im fiscal 1966, 
that is roughly equal to the projected 1966 
yield of the wheat tax of $625 million. 
Moreover, while these taxes were typically 
assessed at rates of 10 to 20 percent, the in- 
creased wheat tax would amount to roughly 
100 percent of the ‘basic farm price, thus 
almost doubling the price to the miller. The 
Agricultural Secretary, Orville Freeman, es- 
timated that the new programs for wheat 
and rice would raise the cost of food 3.6 
cents (344 pence) a week or 61.87 (13 shil- 
lings, 444 pence) a year per capita, but he 
stressed thet this should not cause any 
hardship as over the past 4 years the take- 
home pay of the average family has sharply 
increased. However. this hardly 
price increases in the necessities ‘of life. 

A wheat tax undoubtedly strikes hardest 
at the poor; the lower the family's income 
the higher is the consumption of wheat 
products. This was confirmed by the Agri- 
cultural Department's survey of household 
food consumption conducted in 1955, and a 
similar survey is underway this year. The 
incongruity of ee such a regressive 
tax at a time when the administration is 
stressing an antipoverty war needs no em- 
phasis. It also contrasts with the President's 
promise of additional income tax cuts for 
“those taxpayers who now live in the shadow 
of poverty.” That the aim in increasing the 
wheat-processing tax is to provide a better 
income for farmers has been revealed to be 
misguided in a Saturday Review article by 
the former Budget Director, Kermit Gordon, 
who stated that 80 percent of U.S. assistance 
goes to the 1 million farmers whose average 
income exceeds 89.500, while the other 20 
percent of assistance is spread thinly among 
the remaining 244 million. The farms that 
produce most of the Nation’s food and fiber 
no longer fall into the lowest one-third of 
the Nation's income distribution, and though 
their success is not completely independent 
of Government commodity programs, these 
programs are no longer a means of distribut- 
ing income to the neediest. groups in the 
population. However, the administration in 
shifting the wheat subsidy from the taxpayer 
£5 the OORE maken 30 paesihle to ghee & 
reduction in Federal budget outlays for com- 
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modity programs, which in recent years have 
averaged close to $4 billion (£1,428 million) 


a year. 

The feed grain program, like the wheat 
tax originally a temporary measure, is up 
for a 4-year renewal; its basic aim has been 
to divert acreage out of key feed grains and 
though feed grain stocks have been reduced 
by some 30 million tons in the last 4 years, 
it has proved to be very expensive. The 
total expenditure amounts to nearly $3.7 
billion (£1,321 million), equivalent to about 
$3.65 (26 shillings) for each bushel reduced. 
The success of the scheme has further been 
reduced as prices have continued to be sup- 
ported at levels attractive enough to spur 
farmers on to increase yields on the remain- 
ing acreage. Consequently, there seems an 
obvious need for a change in farm programs; 
the proposed cropland adjustment program 
can play a vital role in retiring whole farms 
out of surplus production, provided that the 
land is not used for other crops; efforts 
toward providing “better ‘training for farm 
people to speed their successful adjustment 
in industrial or service occupations are a 
move in the right direction and need to be 
expanded. But any new program should 


work toward gradually bringing about a - 


shift of resources and an adjustment of farm 
production to permit the Government to 
reduce sharply its costly intervention in 
farm markets, 


No Reasonable Alternative in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2,1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wake of the criticism which has been lev- 
eled at U.S. policy in Vietnam by seg- 
ments of the Nation’s intellectual com- 
munity, it was refreshing to read an ar- 
ticle by the editor of one of the Nation’s 
most prestigious journals, Mr. John 
Fischer of the Atlantic Monthly. 

After giving the Vietnam situation a 
careful and reasoned assessement, Mr. 
Fischer has determined that the Presi- 
dent’s policies are the orly reasonable 
alternative. Unlike some intellectuals, 
he has not allowed his emotions to sway 
him into advocating withdrawal from 
Vietnam. 

He rightly points out that the -only 
hope of ultimately “taming” China lies 
in containing its expansionist tendencies 
in Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend Mr. 
Fischer for the insights he has brought 
to the national debate on Vietnam pol- 
icy, and for his wise support of firmness 
against Communist aggression in south- 
east Asia. 

Because of my belief that this article 
will be of interest to my colleagues, I in- 
clude it at this point as it appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal of August 1, 1965: 
No ALTERNATIVE IN VIETNAM: POTENTIAL 

Carric TELLS WHY 

(Nore—Last week as President Johnson 
announced large new commitments of U.S. 
troops to the war on Vietnam, the public de- 
bate over the administration’s foreign pol- 
icy continued. A teach-in at the University 
of Wisconsin—Milwaukee and a public hear- 
ing conducted by Representative KASTEN- 
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meter, Democrat of Wisconsin, in Madison 
were among the activities. In the following 
article, John Fischer, editor in chief of 

"s magazine, tells why he must differ 
with some of his fellow intellectuals and sup- 
port the administration policy. The excerpt 


I should be listed as a potential critic of 
the administration's foreign policy. I-share 
& good deal of the uneasiness expressed re- 
cently by scores of other writers, artists, and 


ried about our involvements in Vietnam, for 
example, because basic American strategic 
doctrine ever since Admiral Mahan has held 


so far offered a conclusive argument that 
this doctrine has suddenly become obsolete. 
Consequently it seems quite possible that 


mote from the enemy's vital centers, and 


betraying an ally (and who would 
us then?), but he almost certainly 


ways moved south whenever China was ruled 
by a strong dynasty. 
Those who talk about “the moral issue” 
don’t specify what is so moral about extin- 


Indeed, I can't see why they should con- 
sider negotiation, on any terms whatever, 
until September at the earliest. Undoubt- 
edly they think they are winning the battle 
on the ground. If their rainy season offen- 
sive does overwhelm the South Vietnamese 
army and drives out or demolishes the Ameri- 
can contingents (as the French were demol- 
ished at Dienbienphu) then they will have a 
political triumph far more resounding than 
anything they could possibly win by negotia- 
tions, So why not try for it? 

If the offensive fails, they can always ne- 
gotiate later—and against opponents wearler 
and probably more driven by internal disa- 
greements than they are now. (The peace 
demonstrations in this country probably en- 
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courage the Communists in this intransi- 
gence, since they inevitably interpret them 
as evidence of American weakness and fal- 
tering nerve.) 

REGIME MAY COLLAPSE 


So the best the administration can hope 
for, apparently, is that the Saigon troops, 
with our support, can hold until the rains 
and heavy fighting stop. It may be a near 
thing. Indeed, it is entirely possible that 
either the South Vietnam Government or a 
considerable part of its army or both, may 
collapse before these words are in print; so 
at least, I am told by observers with long 
experience in that country. 

But there also is a reasonable chance this 
will not happen—largely because our bomb- 
ing of the North Vietnamese bridges, roads, 
and railways makes it difficult for the Com- 
munists to move in and to supply in pro- 
longed combat any considerable number of 
regular Red divisions. 

Without such additional stiffening from 
the north, the present Vietcong offensive is 
by no means certain to succeed. It will in- 
flict heavy losses on us and our South Viet- 
namese allies; but the Vietcong losses are 
likely to be at least as large. And when a 
guerrilla force—any guerrilla force—suffers 
heavy and continuing casualties, without a 
major victory in return, its morale is likely 
to get pretty fragile; witness what happened 
in Poland and Russia during the early years 
of World War II. and in the unsuccessful 
Communist guerrilla wars against the Phil- 
ippines and Malaya. 

If, then, the Communists’ summer cam- 
paign ends in a bloody deadlock, they may 
at last be willing to open negotiations, 
secretly and through a third power. 

More probably, however, the fighting will 
simply dwindle away into an unspoken 
armistice. For, throughout their history, the 
Marxist states have always been reluctant to 
negotiate a formal cease fire except under 
two conditions: 


are pretty sure that they can win more at 
the conference table than on the battlefield. 
Such is the doctrine laid down by Lenin, 
followed faithfully by his disciples all 

from Trotsky’s 1918 negotiations at 


publicly that it is abandoning a “war of na- 
tional liberation.” Consequently, when the 
Vietcong and their big brothers to the north 
finally are convinced that they can't win, 
they probably will just stop fighting—as the 
Communist guerrillas did in Malaya, in 
Greece, in the Philippines, and in Vene- 
zuela—always with the thought that they 
may start again on a more auspicious day. 
MAO NEEDS ENEMY 


Such a lull could come this winter—or in 
2 years, or 5. (In Malaya, after all, it took 
10 years for the guerrillas to get discour- 
aged.) And any slackening of American 
resolution or military pressure is likely mere- 
ly to delay the coming of such a temporary 
de facto peace. 

For genuine peace in Asia does not seem 
possible so long as the Chinese revolution 
remains in its virulent, aggressive stage. 
Chairman Mao urgently needs to get control 
of the surplus rice production in southeast 
Asia. 


But what he needs more Is a foreign enemy. 
Like other leaders of revolutions in this 
stage—Napoleon, Hitler, Stalin, even comic 
little Sukarno—he has found that nothing 
else will serve to keep his people keyed up, 
year after year, to the feverish zeal and end- 
less sacrifice which his theology demands. 
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For the time being, therefore, any attempt 
to conciliate him is almost certainly hope- 
less. Even if the United States were to with- 
draw entirely from the Pacific arena, his 
need for a major adversary would still re- 
main. 


He probably would find it in Russia. 
India and the other border states are too 
impotent to look like convincing b 
they are more likely to be cast in the role of 
quick and easy victims. 

Someday the Chinese revolution can be 
expected to cool off, as the Russian revolu- 
tion did; and then it may be possible for 
other countries to deal with China on some- 
thing like normal diplomatic terms. Mean- 
while, for perhaps a generation, the pros- 
pect for Asia is continual turmoil and blood- 
shed. 

Nothing America can do will prevent it 
But a policy of patient, steadfast contain- 
ment might hasten ite end, helping to bring 
the Chinese revolution a little earlier into 
its mature, less bellicose stage. In the case 
of Russia, such a policy has worked very well 
indeed—a fact easy to forget in the midst of 
our current troubles. All it took was 20 
years of unremitting diplomatic, economic 
and military effort. 

The lessons of history, therefore, seem to 
suggest that Johnson’s basic course is 
ably right. So far as I can see, it is the least 

and ultimately the least costly of 
any of the alternatives open to him. And, 
as always in international affairs, a choice 
of the lesser evil is about the best anyone 
can hope for. 

But this does not mean that the admin- 
istration’s day-to-day tactics should be ex- 
empt from criticism. Surely Johnson has 
been less than candid in explaining what we 
are getting into, and why. The contradic- 
tory statements flowing out of Washington 
and Saigon inevitably have stirred up con- 
fusion and mistrust, at home and abroad. 

Domestic political considerations often 
seem to weigh too heavily in Johnson's de- 
cisilon—no doubt because his whole life has 
been drenched in domestic politics, so that 
he has little visceral understanding of the 
way foreigners think and feel. * * * 

Criticlsm on matters such as these is the 
plain duty of the press, the political opposi- 
tion, and the ordinary citizen who is inter- 
ested enough to keep reasonably informed. 
Johnson would do well to listen to them, 
instead of howling like a cowhand with a 
centipede In his boot; maybe their comments 
could help him avoid fumbles in the future. 

Another group of critics, however, need not 
be taken too seriously. It includes many 
(though not all) of the poets, pediatricians, 
novelists, painters, and professors who have 
been making so much noise during the last 
4 months. Most of them are deeply humane 
people who loathe war and wish it would go 
away. * * They have every right, of course, 
to express their views on matters of universal 
concern. But their professional eminence— 
Robert Lowell’s in poetry, Mark Rothko’s in 
painting, Dr. Spock's in medicine—does not 
automatically endow them with wisdom 
about foreign policy. Here their opinions 
are worth just about as much as Dean Rusk’s 
views on poetry or Robert McNamara's on 
raising babies—which are also matters of 
universal concern. 

Personally I am inclined to give more 
weight to the opinion of another rebellious 
intellectual who in addition to his scholarly 
accomplishments, has considerable experi- 
ence in statecraft. He is Dr. C. Rajagopala- 
charl, a leader in India's struggle for inde- 
pendence, a companion of Gandhi, a pioneer 
in civil disobedience, and an apostle of peace. 
He also served after independence as gover- 
nor general of India. In a letter to the New 
York Times of June 6, he spoke to the best 
brains of America” about their “criticism 
and ridicule” of the President’s policy in 
Vietnam. 
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“There is not the slightest doubt,” he 
wrote, “that if America withdraws and leaves 
southeast Asia to itself, Communist China 
will advance and seize the continent. All 
the people of Asia will soon be intimidated 
to pay homage to the Communist Parties in 
each of the regions of Asia. * * There is 
no hope for freedom of thought in Asia if 
the hegemony, if not the empire, of China, 
is established.” 


Justice Goldberg to the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, by ap- 
pointing Supreme Court Justice Arthur 
Goldberg as US. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, President Johnson has 
reaffirmed our basic commitment to that 
world body. Justice Goldberg is one of 
America's most talented public servants, 
a negotiator of unrivaled skill, and a 
seasoned and able leader of men, The 
Los Angeles Times, on July 21, expressed 
its editorial support for the President's 
outstanding nomination and, under 
unanimous consent, I include that edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 

JUSTICE GOLDBERG TO- THE UN. 

The voice that speaks for the United States 
in the forum of the United Nations must be 
articulate, persuasive, 


Adiai Stevenson as U.N. Ambassador, has 
such a voice. 

Mr. Johnson’s selection was, of course, a 
surprise. Speculation on a new Ambassador 
had naturally centered on persons with ex- 
perience in foreign affairs and international 
diplomacy. Justice Goldberg's background, 
as lawyer, union counsel, Secretary of Labor, 
and High Court judge, touched but Little in 

his 


have in the arena of world politics. 
America’s Ambassador to the United 
Nations, like the Ambassadors of all other 


this need admirably. 


ing, arguing and upholding a case. His fine 
legal sharpened 
by years of labor negotiating, will be put to 
good use in the give-and-take argum 

tion of the Security Council, where the U.S. 


the world organization is transacted, debate 
must give way to a reasoned search for con- 
cillation. The Ambassador-designate has 
qualities which suit him for both kinds of 
encounter. 
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It is probably not easy for Justice Gold- 
berg to give up his place on the High Bench, 
a position that had been his lifetime am- 
bition. In becoming what he called our 
Nation's advocate of peace in the council of 
nations he faces immense new challenges. 
He carries to these challenges not only the 
great prestige of his Supreme Court office, 
but innate talents that give every promise of 
serving him—and this Republic—well in the 
years ahead. 


Project Head Start Going Wonderfully 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson openly declared war 
on poverty in America and recommended 
to Congress broad programs to cope 
with pockets of deprivation which exist 
throughout our society today. 

Congress acted with all due speed and 
detailed deliberation to authorize steps 
which would assist the development of 
economic opportunity in America. One 
of the programs which has been fostered 
by this speedy attack on poverty is Proj- 
ect Head Start. I am pleased to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article 
from July 15 issue of the Times-Star of 
Alameda, Calif. in my congressional dis- 
trict, which outlines how well the head 
start program is going in Alameda: 

Prosecr Heap START GOING WONDERFULLY 

Project Head Start, designed to prepare 
preschool-age children to meet the demands 
soon to be placed upon them, is going won- 
derfully, according to Clarence Kline, Als- 
meda’s project director. 

Head start, one of the programs sponsored 
nationally by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, is open to children who will enter 
Kindergarten or first grade in the fall. Na- 
tionally, the program is aimed at primarily 
the less wealthy elements of the individual 
communities in which it exists. 

Thus far, 42 youngsters have been enrolled 
in the program. Total capacity at the two 
centers, located at Mastick and John Muir 
Schools, is 50 children. When the program 
began July 5, 37 children were enrolied. 
Kline said that family visitations are being 
made now, and “we have high hopes of ful- 
filling the capacity by the end of the third 
week.” 

Kline reported that dozens of people, in- 

cluding teenagers as well as older people, 
have offered their aid to the program. In 
addition, there are 4 teachers (ultimately 
to allow for 1 teacher for each 12 to 13 
students) working with the youth. Three 
are at the Mastick Center and one is at John 
Muir. 
Daily activities include everything from 
playing to listening to stories, working with 
arts and crafts, listening to music, and tak- 
ing care of plants. The children from the 
Mastick group went to Ben Reimer’s nursery 
yesterday and after a tour of the grounds, 
were each given an individual plant to care 
for. 

Noting that “we still have dates available 
and we will remain very fiexible in our pro- 
gram so we may meet the needs of the chil- 
dren and opportunities available,” Kline 
stressed the importance of community par- 
ticipation in the program. For instance, he 
said that police and firemen will be re- 
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quested to come speak to the children at a 
future date. 

Maybe the people assume the school does 
it all, or they must be approached first,” he 
said, but actually we would be very pleased 
to have them volunteer. Any one of a num- 
ber of groups has a great deal to offer these 
children.” 

Doctor and dentist appointments have also 
been planned for the children and arrange- 
ments have been made for additional ap- 
pointments, if they prove necessary. 

Furthermore, nutrition programs are part 
of the daily schedule, allowing children to 
have not only milk, juice, and cookies, but 
other foods which many of them have never 
seen or tasted before as well. 

Expressing pleasure with the parent par- 
ticipation in the program, Kline commented 
that “90 percent of the parents are respond- 
ing well.” Meetings with the parents are 
held on a regular basis, giving them an op- 
portunity to discuss child development, 
nutrition, the progress their children are 
making, and other pertinent topics. 


Memorial Service for Adlai E. Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the funeral 
services for the late Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson on July 19, 1965 which were 
held at the Unitarian Church of Bloom- 
ington, II., were simple, eloquent and 
beautiful in closing the last chapter of 
his book of life. I append them hereto 
for all members to read: 

MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
Jury 19, 1965 ar THE UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

(Conducted by Robert Reed, Minister) 

CALL TO WORSHIP 


“In the time of trouble the Lord shall hide 
me in His pavilion * * * He shall set me up 
upon a rock * * * I had fainted unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of the Lord in 
the land of the living. Wait on the Lord; 
be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
thine heart.” (Verses from Psalm 27, Mr. 
Stevenson's favorite.) 

Prayer: God of all, transforming spirit 
ever rising in the midst of life and in the 
hearts of men, persuading us, consoling us, 
and binding us to one another, our days 
are black with sorrow. Our father, brother, 
friend, trusted leader, knidred spirit, Adlai 
E. Stevenson, is dead. His voice is silent. 
And more than that for those assembled here 
he looks at us, he touches us, he walks with 
us no more. His wisdom and his wit, his 
deep concern for everyone, great and small, 
his design to serve the building of a world 
of freedom, peace, and and justice—all of 
these are with us still. The well is full. He 
left it so. But the water is strangely altered. 
Halted, humbled by this loss, a diverse peo- 
ple, bringing many faiths that we would 
hold as one, we turn to thee that we may 
accept his dying, be freed from to 
despair, and see again the glory which makes 
life sweet among the living even with their 
dead. Amen. 


SECOND READINGS 


Here, on the prairies of Illinois and the 
Middle West, we can see a long way in all 
directions. We look to east, to west, to north 
and south. Our commerce, our ideas, come 
and go in all directions. Here there are no 
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barriers, no defenses, to ideas and aspira- 
tions. We want none; we want no shackles 
on the mind or the spirit, no rigid patterns 
of thought, no iron conformity. We want 
only the faith and conviction that triumph 
in free and fair contests. (From welcoming 
address, July 21, 1952). 

I have Bloomington to thank for the most 
important lesson I have learned * * * that 
in quiet places, reason abounds * * * that 
in quiet people, there is vision and purpose 
that many things are revealed to the 
humble which are hidden from the great. 
(From the courthouse square in Blooming- 
ton, Hl., on the evening of September 15, 
1948.) 

I think that one of our most important 
tasks * * * is to convince ourselves and 
others—that there is nothing to fear in 
difference; that difference, in fact, is one of 
the healthiest and most invigorating char- 
acteristics without which life would become 
lifeless, Here lies the power of the liberal 
way: not in making the whole world * * * 
(adopt our ways), but in helping ourselves 
and others to see some of the possibilities 
inherent in viewpoints other than one’s own: 
in encouraging the free exchange of ideas; 
in welcoming fresh approaches to the prob- 
lems of life; in urging the fullest, most vig- 
orous use of critical self-examination. (From 
a fairly recently letter, last year or so, to 
Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER.) 

We travel together, passengers on a little 
spaceships, dependent upon its vulnerable 
reserves of air and soil; all committed for 
our safety to its security and peace; pre- 
served from annihilation only by the care, 
the work, and I will say the love we give our 
fragile craft. We cannot maintain it—half 
fortunate, half miserable, half confident, half 
despairing, half slave—to the ancient 
enemies of man—half free in a liberation of 
resources undreamed of until this day. No 
craft, no crew can travel safely with such 
vast contradictions. On their resolution de- 
pends the survival of us all. (From Adlal 
Stevenson’s final speech.) 


PRATER 


Above the broad prairies rose the fragile 
vessel of a human life striving to realize the 
fullness of itself. Day by day his greatness 
grew from small beginnings hardly recognized 
by those close by steadily to become a giant 


freedom and for fustice, and for steadfast 
service to peace among men. 

Shall all of this be lost with the sudden 
coming of his death? Dare we not instead be- 
lieve that one so much involved in life 
our beloved has long since won his 
in the enduring heart of being. Dare 
believe indeed that his being les wi 
still as a gift received by 
surely as the grief we feel today beca 
has become so deeply a part of us. 
not believe that even such as we may 
more greatly to express the qualities 
have found so dear in him. 
believe that the greatness of this 
the glory of the Illustrious sons 
fore him will continue to lead us 
Lord of Being-Without-End made kn 
us supremely through one another, 
as he has taught that human life is 
and purposeful even though it shall be 1 
show us that we, too, may be confident of th 
ways of goodness if only we will give our- 
selves to doing good, and encourage us to 
serve more fully in ourselves the virtues dis- 
closed in him. Amen. 

CLOSING READINGS 


May each of us live as a binder together of 
those who are divided, an encourager of 
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those who are friends, a peacemaker, a lover 
of peace, impassioned for peace, a speaker 
of words that make for peace. (From tradi- 
tional Buddhist writings.) 

The Lord bless you and Keep you. 

‘The Lord deal kindly and graciously with 
you. 

The Lord bestow his favor upon you and 
grant, you peace. (From 1962 Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America translation of 
“The Torah.“ 

Amen. 


A TRIBUTE TO ADLAI STEVENSON 


(By Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, President, 
Unitarian Universalist Association) 


The very presence of this company speaks 
more eloquently and more tenderly than 
that we can say or sing. But here 


, Cathedral bowed as reverently in his honor; 


on image of the best life and prophecy of 
America in the 20th century. 
Adlai Stevenson was destined by his 
| heritage and his own nature for public sery- 
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was radiant in his person and reso- 
in his volce. Neither ancient Israel nor 
modern New York could produce a more 
‘articulate spokesman for justice and the 
richt. If Winston Churchill could turn a 
| Phrase as well, it was not to liquidate the 
but to keep the past upon her 
“throne, whereas Governor Stevenson under- 
| took the tougher task primarily of persuad- 
ing a nation to minimize its sovereignty and 


EF 
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enemy. If political success is to raise the 
level of the national debate and of the 
world’s dialog; to make truly qualified peo- 
ple feel more at home in public life, and to 
influence one’s country and mankind for 


eombination of greatness and goodness. 

We salute him for his modesty and his 
ambition, for his ability and his affability, 
for his wisdom and his wit, and for his fail- 
ures and his successes. His mind was extra- 

free from prejudice, and subservi- 
ent to the truth. If at times he seemed to 
take longer to make decisions, it was because 
he sought the moral context for the work- 
able answer. 

He was a philosopher and a politician. All 
men counted with him, but none too much, 
He was an American, but he died in England, 
He was a Democrat, but his family newspa- 
per, of which he was a part owner, is Re- 
publican. He was a Unitarian, but in our 
capitol his flag-draped casket lay fittingly 
before an ecumenical Episcopal altar. In the 
climax of his career he was an Ambassador 
to the United Nations, with strong convic- 
tions of his own, and with an unflinching 
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fidelity to his country and his President. 
If there ever seemed to be contradictions in 
his life, Emerson's explanation is applicable, 
“to be great is to be misunderstood.” He 
was not just an American or only a Dem- 
ocrat, or exclusively a Unitarian or solely 
an Ambassador: He was also always the 
universal citizen. His patriotism was in- 
tense, but it had no bounds. His politics 
were both purposeful and personal. And 
the cardinal principles of his religion were 
freedom and human dignity. 

My friend and colleague Robert Richard- 
son reminds me that their great-grandfather 
Jesse Fell, would be very proud to have us say 
that the Governor was truly Lincolnesque in 
his idealism, his Integrity, his compassion, 
and his humor, as well as in his love of the 
State of Illinois: He was a devoted son, and 
brother, and father. He was a loyal friend. 
And he was a servant to all the children of 
men. In that distant day when nobody 
rattles a saber and nobody drags a chain, his 
name will shine with an ever-increasing 
luster. > 

He understood not only democracy and 
communism, but likewise the moving forms 
and shadows of a world revolution. He was 
not cowed by complexity, but kept his eye on 
the goals that he knew to be worth every 
effort that could be bent in their direction. 
He believed in a better world that we our- 
selves can and must create here an now. 

A decade ago, with his friend Albert 
Schweitzer and Prime Minister Nehru, he was 
a prophetic advocate of a nuclear test ban 
treaty. How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that publisheth peace. 
G. K. Chesterton once said that if we only 
had more visionaries among our statesmen, 
we might get something really practical done. 
Adlai Stevenson was that kind of a statesman. 

Thought there was a poignancy in his life 


‘that. matched the hungers of his. heart and 


the sensitiveness of his being; he had a faith 
that was greater than any problem or perils 
ar defeat. And he was able to say with Esdras 
“Great is the truth and mighty above all 


things. 

“The memorial of virtue is immortal be- 
cause it is known with God and with men. 
When it is present, men take example at it, 
and when it is gone, they desire it. It wear- 
eth a crown and triumpheth forever, having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled re- 
wards,” 


Realism and Prudence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
thoughtful column of July 30, the dis- 
tinguished analyst and commentator, 
Walter Lippmann, has evaluated the 
meaning and significance of President 
Johnson's statement to the American 
people of last Wednesday. 

Mr. Lippmann has pointed out that the 
President has decided, for the time being 
at least, to fight a limited war in Viet- 
nam, to reject serious escalation, and to 
increase our diplomatic efforts to achieve 
a negotiated settlement. He has gone on 
to suggest that these decisions are “real- 
istic and as a result the American posi- 
tion is strengthened and improved.” 

As I have stated repeatedly, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe our proper policy in 
Vietnam is a limited war designed to 
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deter aggression and so-called wars of 
national liberation directed and sup- 
ported externally; persistent efforts to 
achieve international negotiations. based 
on the Geneva accords; and self-deter- 
mination for the people of South Viet- 
nam under United Nations’ guarantees. 
In the difficult months which lie ahead 
I hope that these goals, which are con- 
sistent with those outlined by Mr. Lipp- 
mann, can be actively and aggressively 
pursued. 

I include Mr. Lippmann’s analysis for 
our colleagues’ information: 

[From the Washington Post, July 30, 1965] 

REALISM AND PRUDENCE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The decisions taken by the President as the 
result of the review of the situation in Viet- 
nam are, it seems to me, realistic, and as a 
result, the American position is strengthened 
and improved. The crucial issue which he 
had to resolve was what this country should 
do in view of the fact that the South Viet- 
namese Government has lost to the 
the control of virtually all the highways and 
most of the villages and territory of South 
Vietnam. Should the United States volun- 
teer to fight the war which Saigon has so 
very nearly lost, substituting American troops 
for the Vietnamese troops, taking military 
command of all the fighting forces and of the 

tin Saigon? Orshould the United 


The difference between these two strategies 
is all the difference between, om the one hand, 
an unlimited and illimitable war that could 
escalate into total war, and, on the other 
hand, a limited war, as the President calls 
it a “measured” war, which is clearly within 
American military power, demands no ex- 
horbitant sacrifice, and keeps the struggle 
within the possibility of diplomatic negotia- 

The President on Wednesday an- 


though he repeated the grand formulas of a 
great war, in fact his decision as of now is to 
fight a limited war. The size of the callup 
is in accord with this decision: the addi- 
tional troops are sufficient, or can be made 
sufficient, for a limited and defensive 
strategy. They would be absurdly inade- 
quate if our objectives were the reconquest 
of South Vietnam. Instead of 125,000. men, 
the troops needed would, according to the 
usual formula of 10 to 1 for guerrilla war, 
mean more nearly a million. 

There is additional evidence from the offi- 
cial disclosures on Wednesday that the Pres- 
ident has decided against 


been under pressure to send the bombers 
into the heart. of North Vietnam, into the 
area of Hanoi and Haiphong, where are the 
industries and the population centers of the 
country. While it is never wise for a com- 
mander to say what he will not. do, there is 
considerable evidence that the administra- 
tion has decided not to bomb the population 
centers, and to avoid putting Hanoi in the 
position where, having nothing to lose in 
the north, it uses its formidable army to 
invade South Vietnam, 

Moreover, high U.S. Government officials 
have let it be known that we do not intend 
to comb the countryside to eliminate the 
Vietcong from the villages, but rather to 
confine ourselves to conventional military 
action, 

Along with the decision to keep the war 
Umited, the President has launched a strong 
diplomatic campaign for a negotiated peace. 
He has in the past proposed, or hinted at, 
most, perhaps all, of the elements of his 
campaign. But the combination he de- 
scribed on Wednesday is new and impressive. 
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In calling upon the United Nations and on 
all member governments, severally or jointly, 
to bring the fighting to an end, he has, for 
the first time I think, given the mediators 
something concrete to talk about with Hanoi. 

The President has agreed that the princi- 
ples of the 1954 agreements, which are the 
declared war alms of Hanol, are an acceptable 
basis of negotiation, and that we are pre- 
pared in South Vietnam, or in all Vietnam, 
to accept elections supervised by the U.N. 
This la contrary to the position taken by 
Secretary Dulles 10 years ago, and the Presi- 
dent's willingness to return to the purpose 
of the 1954 agreements” opens the door wide 
in principle to a negotiated settlement. 

Probably, Hanoi will still refuse to nego- 
tiate. For the Vietcong and Hanoi are within 
sight of a military victory, not over the 
United States but over the Saigon Govern- 
ment, and it is by no means certain that 
General Westmoreland with his reinforce- 
ments can prevent that. But even if he 
cannot prevent it, the strategy adopted by 
the President will leave the U.S. Army in- 
vincible in Vietnam, with the United States 
exercising an influence which cannot be ig- 
nored in the eventual settlement. 


The Warsaw Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr, ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that the Members of this 
body and all Americans should be re- 
minded that August 1, designated War- 
saw Uprising Day, marks the 21st anni- 
versary of the historic act of Polish 
patriots to liberate their capital, the city 
of Warsaw from its cruel and inhuman 
Nazi occupiers. 

In President Lyndon B. Johnson’s im- 
pressive proclamation of last year, desig- 
nating August 1 as Warsaw Uprising Day, 
the President acted on the premise that 
the American people regard the actions 
of the Polish patriots in the Warsaw up- 
rising as a great manifestation of bravery 
and devotion to home and country. He 
urged that this historic effort should 
serve to inspire people everywhere to re- 
dedicate themselves to the cause of free- 
dom and justice. 

Mr. Speaker, the words of our Presi- 
dent are just as meaningful a year later 
as they were when proclaimed. The im- 
portance of being reminded of the val- 
iant and heroic efforts of a captive nation 
to overthrow its oppressors is vital to all 
of us living in the free world today. 

Today the Nazi occupiers are but a re- 
corded historic failure, but the memory 
of their cruelty, their arrogance and 
their lack of interest in humanity is as 
vivid as it was a score of years ago. Un- 
fortunately the patriots of Poland who 
survived the punishments meted out by 
the Nazis to the Polish people, whether 
actually participating in the uprising or 
not, were not to enjoy freedom when the 
Nazi forces were finally subdued. 

All too soon a new and sinister force 
took over the destiny of Poland and sub- 
jected its freedom-loving people to a life 
of privation and servitude under Com- 
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munist leadership as bad as that of the 
Nazis. 

Today the Polish people are still de- 
nied the right of self-determination. 
Today as in 1944 they are subject to the 
whims of an alien master. Today their 
lives are still regulated and nonconform- 
ity assures a swift and dire punishment. 

So, Mr. Speaker, on this day 21 years 
after one of the greatest displays of a 
people’s courage ever recorded anywhere 
on the pages of history, we must remind 
ourselves that the Polish people like all 
the people behind the curtains and the 
wall erected by Communist dictatorship 
are still held captive. They are held in 
bondage by those whose power can only 
be maintained as long as there are no 
free elections and no toleration of the 
people’s voice and will. 

On this day we pray that soon the con- 
ditions of the world may be such that 
those who love freedom may be able to 
assert themselves to the extent that 
domination of the weak by stronger, for- 
eign powers will end and that all men 
may choose their own leaders, pursue 
their own choice of occupation, worship 
how and as they please, and be assured 
of living in peace and security. This 
goal to the pessimist is an impossibility; 
to the optimist a golden era; but to us as 
Americans it is but the practical attain- 
ment by the people of the world of but 
a fraction of what we in America have 
long enjoyed. May this anniversary re- 
mind us of our obligations as Americans 
and help us to rededicate ourselves to 
the attainment, worldwide, of liberty 
and justice for all. 


Greater Air Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of the House an 
announcement regarding a new national 
educational program to reduce general 
aviation accidents and promote greater 
air safety. As many Members of Con- 


type being employed by increasing num- 
bers of U.S. corporations, crop dusting, 
and as a matter of fact all other types of 
fiying being done in the Nation except 
that performed by the military services 
and the airlines. It is growing by leaps 
and bounds, both in hours flown and 
numbers of private and corporate air- 
craft involved. 

Any sound program to promote greater 
safety in this segment of aviation and 
bring it up to the level of the U.S. com- 
mercial air carriers which are the safest 
in the world, deserves support and as an 
Air Force veteran of World War I, I 
salute all efforts such as this latest one 
to add to the fine work already being 
done by Government agencies, aircraft 
manufacturers and pilots, groups and 
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cerned with safety. ~ 

The Flight Safety Foundation, with 
headquarters in New York City, will carry 
out the new educational program on a 
national scale with the full backing of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. The Foun- 
dation is a nonprofit corporation, headed 
by a distinguished retired officer, Maj. 
Gen. Joseph D. Caldara, who has held the 
post of Director of Air Safety Research 
for the Air Force. I know personally one 
of its vice presidents, Ansel E. Talbert, 
who made a fine record as an editor and 
foreign correspondent in many parts of 
the world before he took up his present 
work; his family and ancestors have 
lived in my neck of the woods since be- 
fore the Revolutionary War; and during 
World War I he was promoted from pri- 
vate to lieutenant colonel. 

I believe that Members of the House of 
Representatives will be interested in fol- 
lowing developments in this national 
safety educational program, which will 
affect many of their constituents as well 
as corporations located in their district. 
FLIGHT Sarery FOUNDATION UNDERTAKES NA- 

TIONAL EDUCATIONAL Procram To REDUCE 

GENERAL AVIATION ACCIDENTS 

The Flight Safety Foundation will under- 
take an extensive new national educational 
program with the backing of the Federal 
Aviation Agency aimed specifically at re- 
ducing accidents in general aviation, Maj. 
Gen. Joseph D. Caldara, U.S. Air Force re- 
tired, president of the foundation, announced 
yesterday. 

General aviation is the rapidly growing 
segment of the aviation community com- 
prising all fiying other than airline and mili- 
tary. It includes both private flying and 
business aviation, and such specialized flelds 
as crop dusting. 

General Caldara disclosed that the prime 
objective of the foundation’s program would 
be to persuade pilots and others in general 
aviation to upgrade their flight proficiency 
and knowledge as the chief means of reduc- 
ing the number of aircraft accidents. 

He noted that the immense value, safety- 
wise, of a professional approach had been 
demonstrated beyond any possible doubt by 
the excellent safety record attained by cor- 
porations employing well-trained profes- 
sional pilots, and stressing good maintenance 
at all times. This was comparable to the 
operational safety level of the U.S. airlines, 
he said. 

General Caldara, who on March 1, 1964, be- 
came president of the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, a completely independent, nonprofit, 
nongovernment organization—supported by 
more than 300 corporations located in the 
United States and many other nations—gave 
details of the new educational program to 
representatives of the aviation and daily press 
at special meetings held last week at the 
Wings Club (Hotel Biltmore, 43d and Madi- 
son in New York City) and at the National 
Press Club in Washington. 

General Caldara reported that a mail cam- 
paign comprising a series of letters explain- 
ing objectives and details of the general 
aviation safety program would be employed 
at once to reach approximately 11,500 differ- 
ent aviation organizations and key person- 
nel including State aviation departments, 
operators of fixed bases, and by private and 
business pilots, manufacturers and firms do- 
ing aircraft modification, flying clubs, air- 
port managers, flying farmers, flying physi- 
cians, flying lawyers, and many others. 

A “PSF flight safety kit,” he disclosed, 
will be sent on a monthly basis to the same 
group. This will include a flight safety edu- 
cation cartoon, special aircraft accident sum- 
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mary and analysis reports, safety bulletins, 
and other items having a bearing on aircraft 


plans to 
operation of at least. 100 visual programing 
trainers. These electronic pushbutton de- 
vices allow a pilot to test and update his 
safety knowledge on a true or false question 
and-answer basis, through films which will 
be changed at frequent intervals. 

The Flight Safety Foundation, General 
Caldara revealed, will put out these devices 
on loan to facilities throughout the conti- 
nental United States used by general avia- 
tion people. The devices will be in operation 
at least 8 hours a day. 

The Flight Safety Foundation, according 
to General Caldara, will develop and conduct 
at least one flight safety rally of 3 days 
duration during the next year in a conven- 
ient location for pilots and other general 


fication firms, State aviation Officials and 
others. 

There will be periodic safety presentations 
at each of the five FAA regional headquar- 
ters and the special Flight Safety Founda- 
tion staff working full time on the general 
aviation educational program will attend 
FAA meetings on safety as required. On a 
more personalized basis the general aviation 
safety project staff will provide a hot line 

service for answering questions sent 


‘The full-time staff will be headed by Allen 
C. Miner, vice president. operations of PSF 
and a deputy; and will include research 
analysts, information and education special- 
ists and an operation safety survey team. 


FAA LAUNCHES Sarery Prockam To REDUCE 
GENERAL AVIATION ACCIDENTS 

A far-reaching safety campaign to reduce 
general aviation aircraft. accidents was an- 
nounced yesterday by the Federal Aviation 
Agency following the award of a $268,635 
contract to the Flight Safety Foundation, 
Inc., to launch Project GAPE—general avia- 
tion pilot education. 

Object of the year-long project as stated 
by FAA will be to “develop and apply an 
educational program which will persuade the 
general aviation segment of the aviation 
community to upgrade: its flight proficiency 
and knowledge in order to reduce the num- 
ber of aircraft accidents.” 

The program, with the support of the gen- 
eral aviation industry, various general avia- 
tion organizations, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and others, will supplement FAA's own 
extensive and continuing efforts in safety 
education, 

General aviation is the largest segment of 
the aviation community. It includes all 
aviation except military and airline and is 
comprised of more than 88,000 active aircraft, 
and over 300,000 pilots. 

Project GAPE will be directed to the solu- 
tion of what has been the main problem 
behind most general aviation accidents in 
recent of pilot proficiency and 
knowledge of safe flight procedures and prac- 
tices. These were the chief reasons for al- 
most 80 percent of the slightly more than 
5,000 general aviation accidents in 1964. 
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Scheduled to be kicked off immediately 
with reporting to FAA to begin October 1. the 
program will cover every facet of general 
aviation operations. 

Some 11,500 different organizations and 
aviation industry personnel will be con- 
tacted and their cooperation requested in 
supporting a nationwide program of acci- 
dent prevention through a vigorous publicity 
campaign, displays, meetings, seminars, spe- 
cial conferences, personal contacts, and 
similar educational activities. 

A large variety of safety educational and 
promotional kits will be developed and sent 
to program participants on a regular monthly 
basis. The kita will consist of pilot news 
bulletins, accident summaries, safety edu- 
cation cartoons, “cause and cure“ bulletins, 
posters, special accident reports, mechanics 
bulletins, and other safety material. 

At least 100 film projectors will be rotated 
among various airports showing filmstrips on 
safety. These will be in operation 8 to 12 
hours a day for a period of several weeks at 
general avaiation activity atrports. 

Flight safety surveys will be offered gen- 
eral aviation operators on their flight and 
maintenance operations. Three-day safety 
seminars will be conducted at key cities, 
Special conferences and meetings will be held 
with regional FAA officials, airplane and 
equipment. manufacturers, State aviation offi- 
cials, and others. Semlannual safety rallies 
for the flying public will be conducted on 
an area basis. 

Flight Safety Foundation will furnish field 
personnel to help organize local programs and 
establish personal contact with program par- 
ticipants, FSF also will provide a hot line 
advisory service to answer questions from 
program participants in the field, 

Quarterly progress reports will be sub- 
mitted to FAA throughout the course of the 
program with a final summary report late in 
1966. 


Miami Newspapers Endorse President’s 
Position in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
good cause, the people of southern 
Florida, just as all Americans, are ex- 
pressing great concern about the Nation’s 
position and efforts in Vietnam. The 
United States has had a deep interest in 


economic aid in this time amounted to 
some $2.8 billion, and we have at the 
same time been involved in a military 
effort to one degree or another. Only in 
recent months, however, has this turmoil 
been so grave as to capture the attention 
and anxiety of all Americans. With 
President Johnson’s message last week, it 
has become common knowledge that the 
Communist aggression in South Vietnam 
constitutes the United States most cru- 
cial problem on the international scene. 

Editorial reaction to the President's 
message is contained in two of Florida's 
finest newspapers, the Miami Herald and 
the Miami News. Endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s decision both to build up our mili- 
tary involvement and simultaneously to 


_ plea for peaceful settlement at the con- 
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ference table, these two editorials repre- 
sent, Iam confident, the consensus of the 
citizens of Florida’s Fourth District and 
the United States. 

For their lucid articulation of the posi- 
tion I share with so many Americans, I 
would like to bring to each Member’s at- 
tention these two articles which appeared 
in the July 29, 1965, editions of the Miami 
News and the Miami Herald: 

[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, July 29, 
1965] 


WE'RE COMMITTED—PERIOD 


Only in its moderation was President 
Johnson's announcement on Vietnam a sur- 
prise for the Nation. 

In the past week Mr. Johnson has con- 
sulted scores and even hundreds of Con- 
gressmen, military advisers, aids and pri- 
vate citizens in the startling absence of na- 
tional debate. 

The people have been. prepared for prodi- 
gies of national effort in southeast Asia. 
Yet when the President spoke from this prod- 
uct of decision-by-consultation he asked 
only for a doubling of the draft calls and 
the dispatch of some 50,000 more troops to 
Vietnam. 

Thus, the effort will be partial and the 
physical commitment plecemeal—if more pa- 
cific schemes fal. For once, however, the 
purpose is clear, The President's “carefully 
measured” steps were described in carefully 
measured words which will permit little 
twisting abroad. He said: 

“Our power is a vital shield (against Asian 
communism). If we are driven from the 
field in Vietnam, then no nation can ever 
again have the same confidence in our prom- 
ise or protection. In each land the forces 
of independence would be weakened. And 
an Asia so threatened by Communist domi- 
nation would imperil the security of the 
United States itself.” 

This is the premise of U.S, policy in south- 
east Asia. Thoughtful men may quarrel 
with it successfully, but the commitment It 
implies is now irrevocable. 

In the name of the United States its Presi- 
dent has proclaimed no surrender and no 
Tetreat. The escalation is on. It can be 
lowered or halted only by surrender or sin- 
cere negotiation on the other side. 

To this end the President left a door open 
at the United Nations. 

If the United States has been remiss in 
anything, it can be faulted historically for 
failing to go to the forum of nations before 
this time. 

History may not show, however, that the 
UN. is feeble and hamstrung by the Soviet 
veto. Thus in naked reality there has had 
to be recourse to other methods of determin- 
ing a political issue. We hope that Am- 
bassador Goldberg will move the world or- 
ganization. But, in short, we doubt it. 

There can be little doubt on the other 
hand of general public acceptance of Mr. 
Johnson's charge to the Nation. 

He was clear, precise, forthright, humble, 
and convincing. He did not bluster, nor 
did he plead. He laid it on the line. -It 
was, we think, the best performance of his 
political lifetime. 

But it was also, in southeast Asia, a grim 
demarcation of the point of no return. 


From the Miami (Fia.) News, July 29, 1965] 
Asks U.N. Am: JOHNSON HOPES FOR PEACE, 
GIRDS FOR Wan 

President Johnson's determination that 
democracy will triumph in the steaming 
jungles of southeast Asia is exceeded only 
by his patient efforts to secure peace at the 
conference table. 

Before he announced his “agonizing and 
painful duty“ to double the size of American 
military forces in Vietnam, the President 
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noted in somber tones that “15 efforts have 
been made to start discussions with the Com- 
Taunists’'—all without response. 

“But we will persist,” he declared, a vow 
that he emphasized in his initial assignment 
to Arthur Goldberg, the new U.S. Ambassador 
to the United. Nations. 

Mr. Johnson sent a special message yester- 
day to U Thant, the U.N. Secretary General, 
urging that “all the resources, energy, and 
immense of the United Nations be 
employed to find ways to halt aggression and 
bring peace in Vietnam. 

Mr. Johnson's statement to the Nation was 
not totally although some ob- 
servers thought he might call up the Na- 
tional Guard along with the Reserves. The 
decision to double the draft calls from 17,000 
young men to 35,000 each month will have a 
great and immediate effect in homes across 
the land. But in a time of war this is a nec- 
essary evil. 

The American public will applaud the 
President for his firm stand in the face of 
Communist tyranny and aggression. Cer- 
tainly we are faced with doing more and 
giving more than we have ever done before 
in the preceding 11 years. This is the only 
course possible today. 


Report Frora Washington: Speculates on 
Maneuvering To Get Abe Fortas on 
High Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, there 
is rightful concern across the country 
over the obviously political and personal 
motivation of the President in the ap- 
Pointment of his attorney and confidant 
Abe Fortas to the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Walter Trohan, the distinguished chief 
of the Chicago Tribune Washington bu- 
reau, in his report from Washington of 
Saturday, July 31, discusses some ques- 
tionable aspects of the Fortas appoint- 
ment: 

REPORT FROM WASHINGTON: SPECULATES ON 
MANEUVERING To GET ABE FORTAS ON HIGH 
CourT 

(By Walter Trohan, chief of Chicago 
Tribune's Washington bureau) 

Wasmwororn, July 30—A most interesting 
point for speculation has been raised by the 
appointment of Abe Fortas, Washington in- 
fluence lawyer, White House adviser, Great 
Society news manager, and personal attorney 
to President Johnson, to succeed Arthur 
Goldberg in the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
question is: Did Fortas from his be- 
hind the throne counsel the appointment of 
Goldberg as Ambassador to United Nations in 
order to make room for himself on the High 
Court? 

Perhaps we will never know for certain, 
but. Fortas’ operations in the past would 
indicate that there is a distinct possibility 
he did get the President to have Goldberg 
move over on the bench of the hierarchy of 
the Great Society. There is no question but 
that Fortas was consulted on the successor 
to Adlal E. Stevenson and on the successor 
to Goldberg. 

It may be, as friends of Fortas insist, that 
he didn’t want the appointment, but he took 
it. He didn't want an appointment to the 
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Cabinet and turned that down without dif- 
culty.. Evidently he was aiming higher. 

This is the first. time in American history 
that a President appointed a personal attor- 
ney to the High Court. Fortas knows many 
Johnson secrets, including the growth of the 
family TV-radio fortune, the real facts of 
the Bobby Baker influence case, and the 
inside of the unfortunate and sordid sex 
scandal involving the top White House aid, 
Walter Jenkins, on the eve of the presidential 
election. 


PROVES HE'S ADEPT NEWS MANAGER 


Fortas represented Baker until Mr. John- 
son became President. He then withdrew 
as counsel for Baker, making himself the 
more palatable for a high appointment, 
which has now come to him, In the Jen- 
kins case, Fortas proved himself among the 
most adept of news managers. He per- 
suaded or induced two Washington news- 
papers not, to print a line on the scandal. 
He was working on the third when the story 
was disclosed by a news service. 

The Fortas affinity for Communist asso- 
clates is well known, He served in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the early 1930's 
where his best friends were members of one 
or another of the Communist cells which 
were fermenting under the tender care of 
Henry Wallace, who later ran for President 
on a third party ticket dominated by Com- 
munists. As the member of a top Wash- 
ington influence firm, Fortas represented a 
host of men accused of Communist connec- 
tions or associations, not without consider- 
able success. 

FORTAS SLOW TO TAKE PART IN WAR 

Less well known is the Fortas military 
record. At the time of Pearl Harbor, Fortas 
was 31 years old. Although he had pumped 
Tor the war, he was slow to take part in it. 
On October 29, 1943, he was inducted into 
the Navy, but he remained in service only 
a few hours. As soon as he reported for 
duty as an apprentice seaman, he popped 
right out again with the aid of the late 
Secretary of Navy Prank Knox and other 
New Deal admirers. They got him out of 
the Navy to act as civilian head of an alpha- 
betical government mission to study oll re- 
serves in Arabia. 

When he feturned, he went back into the 
Navy, but he was released on December 13, 
1943, after serving 1 month as an apprentice 
seaman, 29 days of the month in the hos- 
pital of Camp Sampson Naval Training 
Station in New York. He was then 33 years 
old, married, and with no children. His 
wife was and is a highly competent lawyer, 
able to earn her own way as she now does, 
He was discharged because it was said he 
had an arrested case of ocular tuberculosis. 
Twenty-two years later the case is still ar- 
rested and hasn't interfered with a lucrative 
law practice or a High Court appointment. 

Fortas recently purchased a home in fash- 
lonable Georgetown at a price running into 
six figures. This would indicate he will be 
one of wealthiest men ever to serve on the 
High Court. His appointment is expected to 
breeze through a Senate dominated by his 
client, 3 Baines: Johnson. 


The Independence Day of Dahomey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, on August 1, 
the Republic of Dahomey celebrated the 
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fifth anniversary of its independence. 
The day was one of double national pride, 
for the people of Dahomey are not only 
commemorating 5 years of independence, 
but they are also dedicating the new 
port. of Cotonou. On this occasion, I 
feel it appropriate to extend the con- 
gratulations and best wishes of the 
House to the Government, and people 
of the Republic of Dahomey. 

The inauguration of the port is a fit- 
ting landmark to celebrate 5 years of 
national freedom. The opening of this 
deep-water facility signifies that Da- 
homey is making impressive progress in 
economic development. Now there is 
every reason to expect that Cotonou will 
become a growing center of transporta- 
tion and commerce. Already a leader 
among west African nations for its level 
of education, Dahomey is now equipped 
to assume a position of growing impor- 
tance in the field of transportation. 

It Is also fitting on this occasion, Mr. 
Speaker, to recall the development proj- 
ects which have grown out of the coop- 
eration between our countries. The 
United States, itself ounce a recipient of 
foreign technical and capital assistance, 
knows the value and importance of a 
nation’s own contribution to its growth. 
In this spirit, we have supported Da- 
homean programs in agricultural train- 
ing, highway improvement, telecommu- 
nications, and public health. The dis- 
tinguished Dahomean Ambassador, His 
Excellency Louis Ignacio-Pinto, has done 
much to establish and maintain these 
friendly, cooperative relations between 
Dahomey and the United States. 

When Dahomey gained full independ- 
ence 5 years ago, many of us had mixed 
feelings of concern and hope. The tur- 
bulent years of the 1960’s are trying 
times for any nation, especially so for a 
young one. But the hope that the spirit 
of youth and freedom would provide the 
strength for survival and growth has 
been justified. That same spirit enables 
the people of Dahomey to look to the 
future with confidence. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ore credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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One Thousand One Hundred Youths Make 
Start at Camp Kilmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Pleased to read John Carmody’s fine 
analysis and assessment of the Camp 
Kilmer, N.J., Job Corps in yesterday's 
Washington Post. Mr. Carmody calls 
the war on poverty program “happy and 
effective” and notes that the national 
Job Corps director periodically visits 
Kilmer “just to boost [his] own morale.” 

I am sure my colleagues will be in- 
terested in seeing the blueprints of a 
highly successful economic opportunity 
project. 

The article follows: 

OnE THOUSAND AND ONE HUNDRED YOUTHS 
* MAKE A START AT CAMP KILMER 
(By John J. Carmody) 

The Job training center at Camp 
Kilmer, N. J., works a lot better than it looks. 

The neat huddle of one-story, whitewashed 
buildings that house the 1,100-plus young- 
sters there has the look of a prison colony. 

Across the high fence and beyond the 
narrow highway stand dozens of lonely 
weathered World War II barracks on a hill 
high with yellow grass. 

But Federal Electric Corp., the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. subsidiary 
that runs the camp for the Job Corps on an 
$11.5 million contract, has carved an appar- 
ently happy and effective training program 
out of this dreary pocket in the New Jersey 


opolis. 

“I try to get up to Kilmer every couple of 
weeks or so myself,” says Dr. Otis Singletary, 
director of the Job Corp, just to boost my 
own morale.” 

COUNSELING SYSTEM 


The heart of the successful Federal Elec- 
tric effort lies in a group counseling system 
that occasionally looks like brainwashing. 

Every afternoon, for at least an hour, 
groups of 12 or fewer youngsters gather in 
the barracks or outside under the trees for 
what are something more than bull sessions, 
skillfully led by their group leaders. 

A group leader is a young man chosen by 
Federal Electric (his salary averages $475 a 
month) to live with his basic dozen during 
their free hours outside of classrooms, be- 
tween 4 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

The free wheeling sessions are where the 
Nation's poorest boys—one third of them 
Negro—from the slums and the tired farms, 
first learn how to live together. Here also 
they begin the long uncertain trip toward 
learning how to live apart again in the com- 
plex America of 1966 or 1967 when they leave 
Kilmer. 

DEMOCRATIC DISCIPLINE 

They begin by picking one another to 
pleoes and sitting still for it. This criti- 
cism has s very earthy touch, sometimes. 
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“You don’t smell so hot, Weasel,” one of 
them will say. “When you going to take a 
shower again?” 

Soon's you get laces for those funny look- 
ing shoes,” replies Weasel, who loves the at- 
tention. 

These afternoon seminars are where the 
barracks discipline is taken care of, by demo- 
cratic vote. This is where “planning” for 
weekend trips is subtly fed into the group 
by Federal electric administrators through 
the group leader. x 

This is where discussions are held about 
the barracks baseball team or about the pos- 
sible purchase of a record player for their 
new home—which leads naturally (our group 
leader at work again) to a display of mathe- 
matics and a round robin on “spending” 
philosophies. 

UGLY WORD, DEFUSED 

At these sessions the ugly word “nigger” is 
brought out in the open for the first time, 
almost as soon as the youngsters get to camp, 
to be examined and defused and put away 
with all the other petty offenses that city 
kids and farm kids can commit on one an- 
other without thinking. 

This is where the message“ begins at Kil- 
mer. The homesick youngster, the very first 
night in camp, is brought into a group of 
12 to listen to older “veterans” tell why they 


by helping my buddy in the barracks.” 
The overall effect on morale produced by 


Job Corps thinking. 
Robert Chasen, its president, has been posi- 
tively brazen about his company’s motives. 
“We're not in this for some 2 or 3 percent 


in 18 months to take over the 
whole program. 
BUILT DEW LINE 
“I listened to a lot of the country’s best 


“But you look at the $784 million poverty 


war budget and it makes our mouths water 
here at Federal Electric. We can do the 
job and we will. And in the meantime we 
are getting a hell of a charge out of helping 
some kids who have never been reached be- 
fore. We're very exicted.” 

Federal Electric researched its program 
with a team of economists, sociologists and 
psychologists. “We bit the whole bullet,” 
says John Kelly, Federal Electric's project 
manager. 

They computerized the Kilmer project right 
down to the colorful blue and red and pink 
and purple doors on the otherwise grim bar- 
racks. 


COUNSELORS AVAILABLE 


A counselor is available for every eight 
youngsters at the camp at any time, and 
there is surprisingly little lag between a sud- 
den rush of newcomers and additional staff 
to handle them. 

The vocational shops are set up: clean, ex- 
pensive automobile repair and body shops, 
kitchens, retail selling models. Of the total 
127 vocational leaders ultimately needed, 32 
teachers are already at work. 

Their social education classes are fully and 
carefully manned with teachers willing to 
experiment. (One has found that a par- 
ticularly cynical newspaper account of the 
Liston-Clay fight is an excellent introduc- 
tion into daily newspaper reading for kids 
who will eventually need to know how to 
read want ads). 

These teachers are tutored in how to give 

to basic education courses. The 
basic intruction comes with the vocational 
training, 1.e.: math is taught using situa- 
tions that arise in the auto repair shop. 
IDLE TIME UTILIZED 


You don't see kids lying around bunks at 
Kilmer. The more that 1,100 ready there are 
kept busy from 6:30 am. until lights out 
at 10:30. 

Plans are in the works for two or three 
counseling sessions daily for the next batch 
of trainees. 

Kilmer has made imaginative use of the 
youngsters’ idle weekend time. 

This serves the dual purpose of coping with 
a generally unhappy community relations 
situation near the camp. 

By taking hundreds of youngsters in buses 
to ocean beaches and New York City ball 
games, local incidents are being avoided this 
summer, 

In the meantime, an understaffed and 
overworked public relations section is tour- 
ing the countryside, trying to convince New 
Jersey communities that the youngsters 
should be included in local dances and are 
not, really, threats to the local romeos. 

But Camp Kilmer is near Rutgers Univer- 
sity at New Brunswick and the surrounding 
communities are more used to tweeds and 
pipes than to transistor radios and imported 
swingers from the near South Side of 
Chicago. 

Failure to provide an easy relationship 
with the towns outside the gate has com- 
pounded the behavior problems in the camp. 
Youngsters of this Job Corps age level (16 to 
22) are always on the go. 

And despite an 8 percent dropout rate com- 
pared with the national 10.6 percent Job 
Corps rate, camp officials are worried about 
internal discipline problems when winter 
comes. 
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Kilmer has recently established a nearby 
“reception center” as part of a Job Corps re- 
quested experiment to blunt the effects of the 
ha recruiting and screening processes 
around the country. 

The reception center idea has split the 
camp's counselors. To some it smacks of the 
military discipline that the Job Corps warns 
against. 

Others feel it is a more realistic step to- 
ward final “socialization” that will help 
youngsters tolerate a hard-bitten shop fore- 
man on a hot summer day—when they get 
back to a big city and steady paycheck for 
the first time in their lives. 

Yet it seemed to me that it was tinkering 
ever 80 little with a system that has so far 
worked remarkably well. 

The permissive language and the lazy 
slouches apparent in the group counseling 
sessions give a certain ring of sincerity to the 
constantly repeated statements by old hands 
at Kilmer that they “are 5 to live to- 

ether and respect one another.” 
: „ yes. But a very strong begin- 
ning for kids who half a year ago were either 
afraid of their own shadows or busy track- 
ing somebody else’s in the jungles of the Na- 
tion's big cities. 


A Will To Defend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State of Columbia, S. C., has printed an 
excellent editorial in its July 28, 1965, 
issue on efforts to change a will 134 years 
later in the name of so-called civil 
rights. This editorial is entitled “A Will 
To Defend.” I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbia (5.C.) State, 
July 28, 1965] 
A Wit To DEFEND 


Amidst all the civil strife and public dis- 
order created by various civil rights groups 
in recent years, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People has in- 
sisted that it stood four-square for law and 
order, and for due process of law. 

The veneer is peeled off of that 
boast in Philadelphia, where the NAACP has 
taken to the streets In a rowdy and some- 
times riotous attempt to circumvent a legally 
established will. The will in question is that 
cf Stephen Girard, an early American mil- 
Monaire who left $2 million in 1831 for the 
founding of a school for “poor, male, white 
orphans.” 

Through the years, the Girard College 
(although not actually on the college level 
academically) has provided an education for 
some 17,000 young men, many of whom have 
gone on to make excellent records in busi- 
ness, professional, and civic life. 

Most Americans would applaud both the 
Institution for its work and its founder for 
his practical manifestation of compassion 
for unfortunate youths. But not the NAACP. 

Like the proverbial dog in the manger, 
the NAACP in Philadelphia has sought to 
embarrass, to harass, and to hamper the ad- 
ministrators of Girard College. Some years 
ago, legal proceedings were brought against 
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the college in an effort to upset the will. 
The courts, in a relatively rare display of 
relance upon law, rather than sociology, 
upheld the validity of the Girard will. And 
the trustees of Girard College, much more 
devoted to principle than to prejudice, have 
declared their intention of standing by the 
provisions of the Girard will. 

Today, the town is in a turmoil over the 
situation. Raucous demonstrations, inflam- 
matory statements, and fingrant examples 
of disregard for the law are being fomented 
by the NAACP. Gov, William W. Scranton, 
Under Secretary of Commerce LeRoy Collins, 
Philadelphia Mayor James H. J. Tate and 
others are pressing for further legal review 
of the will, 

But more than the future of Girard Col- 
lege is at stake. The pending question goes 
to the very heart of the American legal sys- 
tem. Bit by bit, the emotion-ridden racial 
question has eroded the property and per- 
sonal rights of living American citizens. 
Now, under the prodding of the NAACP and 
with the concurrence of timorous politicians, 
the rights of persons long dead seem to be 
threatened. 

Already, weak-kneed authorities of Tulane 
University, Rice University, and Sweet Briar 
College have turned their backs on the ex- 
pressed desires of benefactors who specified 
that those institutions be opcrated for white 
students. It is to the credit of the Girard 
trustees that they are still holding true to 
thelr trust. 

At this stage of the game, it cannot be 

what the outcome will be in the 
latest drive to invalidate the Girard will. 
But this should be noted and noted well: 

If the NAACP succeeds in nullifying the 
will which set up a school for “poor, male, 
white orphans,” then lawsuits should be 
filed against every single individual, corpora- 
tion, foundation or Government agency 
which today is discriminating against white 
students in favor of Negroes. 

And that would prove to be a fertile field 
for litigation. 


For a More Beautiful America—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more perceptive delegates to last 
May's White House Conference on Natu- 
ral Beauty was Mrs. Susan C. Stone of 
Urbana, III. Mrs. Stone is an ardent 
worker for a more beautiful America as 
vice chairman of the Champaign County 
Development Council. 

Following her return from Washing- 
ton Mrs. Stone wrote a series of three 
articles for the Champaign-Urbana 
1 the first of which I include be- 

OW: y 
Mes, JOHNSON SETS CHALLENGE; CAN UNITED 
Sratres Conserve BEAUTY? 
(By Susan C. Stone) 

The air in the. lobby of the Mayflower 
Hotel was thick with it, To my surprise my 
bellboy talked about it constantly as he 
piloted my suitcase and me to the sixth floor. 

“So you people are going to make things 
look beautiful. Sure could use some of 
that,” he said. He went on to inform me (in 
greater detail than I had bargained for) 
about a new school that had been bullt in 
his neighborhood, only to be followed a year 
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later by a new highway that cut off half of 

the school’s front yard. “What we need Is 

— planning.“ was his understated conclu- 
on. 

Beauty“ and “planning.” Key words 
mouthed by nearly everyone of the 1,000 
delegates to the White House Conference on 
Natural Beauty who gathered in Washington 
last May 24 and 25. 

Why had President Johnson called such 
an unprecedented conference? Who came? 
What. did they talk about? And what—if 
anything—was accomplished? These are 
questions which I hope to answer in these 
articles concerning those two tightly orga- 
nized days of intensely serious, sometimes 
angry, always urgent discussion. (Urgent. 
as Senator GAYLORD Neuson of Wisconsin 
said, because “We have maybe a decade left 
to conserve what remains of America’s 
beauty.) I'd also like to suggest what it all 
can mean to us in Champaign County. 

CONFERENCE REPORT 


In opening the first session of the confer- 
ence at the State Department's auditorium, 
conference Chairman Laurence Rockefeller 
passed on to us President Johnson's instruc- 
tions to him: “I want new ideas. I want to 
alert the American people to action.” 

Ideas and action were clearly the point of 
it all; both were required. Mr. Rockefeller 
went on to remind the delegates that “nat- 
ural beauty must be an integral part of na- 
tional life, It can’t be a frill or an after- 
thought.” 

He offered us the grim figures that we were 
to hear over and over again from expert after 
expert: The United States is in the process 
of doubling its total existing building in the 
next 20 years; 1 million acres of open space 
are gobbled up each year for residential, 
commercial and highway construction; and, 
before the end of this century, 80 percent of 
our mushrooming population will be city 
dwellers. 

We are no longer a rural, open space coun- 
try. Thus, Mr. Rockefeller urged that enough 
open space and park land be preserved for the 
growing public and that the vast quantity of 
new building itself—which in many cases will 
amount to entire new, cities and suburbs— 
be well planned and well designed, 

On the eve of the conference the New York 
Times editorlalized that the meeting had 
been misnamed. It was intended that discus- 
sion should focus on much more than just 
“natural” beauty, Oitles and all that they 
contain are not primarily works of nature, 
but works of man, and it was what man does 
to create or to destroy beauty or to merely 
muddle through that was a key concern of 
the conference participants. 

It could, perhaps, have been better named 
the White House Conference on Environ- 
mental Design. Regardless of its name, 
though, Mrs. Lyndon Johnson raised the big 
question at the very outset. I came peril- 
ously close to missing her remarks as a re- 
sult of poor planning on my part which got 
me temporarily locked out of the auditorium. 
But I managed to convince a vigilant guard 
to let me back in in time to hear her say: 
“There is a growing feeling abroad in this 
land that ugliness has been allowed too long, 
that it is time to say ‘enough’ and to act. 
Can a great democratic society generate the 
concreted drive to plan, and having planned, 
to execute great projects of beauty?” 

Mrs. Johnson set the challenge for govern- 
ment—at all levels—and for business, indus- 
try, and 190 million individual citizens, 


WHO WAS WHO (OR WHOM) 


Mrs. Johnson was an assiduous shorthand 
note taker and questioner throughout the 
2 days of meetings. In fact, at one ses- 
sion on the Townscape, Prof. Robert Katz of 
the Department of Urban Planning, U. of I., 
who was also a conference delegate, looked 
up to see Mrs, Johnson being ushered to a 
seat next to him. 
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Of the 1,000 persons j into 3 
auditoriums for 15 panel discussions and 
8 general sessions, there were, perhaps, 
& dozen from the State of Illinois. Thus, I 
felt very lucky to have been invited as a 
“Mrs. Concerned Citizen" type, representing 
the Champaign County Development Coun- 
cll. Some States, such as California and New 
York had as many as 50 or 100 delegates, and 
it must be recognized that to some extent 
the number of invited participants reflected 
the degree of beautification—conservation 
activity within each State. 

Parenthetically, it was gratifying to have 
such people as a city planner from Greens- 
boro, N.C. and a landscape architect from 
Madison, Wis., ask how we in Champaign 
County had gone about organizing our de- 
velopment council, because they and others 
Were anxious to start the same sort of co- 
ordinated citizen-local government action in 
their communities. 

And it was rewarding to participate in a 
taped interview for a Department of Agri- 
culture consumer-oriented radio program 
which, I was told, went to about 100 stations 
Scattered across America. For about 20 min- 
utes I had a chance to discuss how our 
League of Women Voters and chambers of 
commerce had sparked the beauty versus 
blight efforts underway in Champaign 
County. 

How the 1,000 delegates were chosen could 
be a full story in itself. It was a tremendous 
Job of arriving at a cross-section of those 
people with a demonstrated interest in 
American beauty. In addition to profes- 
sionals and professors doing distinguished 
work in city planning, architecture, and 
allied fields, there were leading conserva- 
tionists, citizen “doers,” and a substantial 
number of government officials from the 
local, State, and Federal levels (including a 
number of Cabinet members). 

Also, there were business executives at the 
highest corporate levels, such as Philip 
Tocker, chairman of the Board of Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America, and 
Walker Cisler, chairman of the Board of the 
Detroit Edison Co. 

Farm group representatives were included, 
as were union leaders such as Walter Reuther 
who insisted that he was there on behalf of 
his neighborhood improvement association 
rather than the United Auto Workers. And 
Congressmen and Senators from both sides 
of the aisle participated. 

The bipartisan or nonpartisan aspect 
should be streased, especially in view of the 
fact that a decidedly Democratic President 
and his wife have been the prime movers in 
focusing national attention on these prob- 
lems, Throughout the sessions there were 
panelists who prefaced their remarks with 
reminders of their own very conservative 
political orientation. (In some cases no re- 
minders were necessary.) Always they 
stressed that harmonious order and beauty, 
trees and open space are neither Democratic 
nor Republican and that this is an area 
where political party labels are really out 
of place. 

As a more specific guide to the kinds of 
people invited, I noted that identifying 
statements made by the first few who stood 
up to ask questions or make suggestions 
during one session I attended: the chairman 
of the Save the Redwoods League from Cali- 
fornia, the State superintendent of highways 
from Kentucky, the ex-mayor of Tucson, 
Ariz., the President of the National Associa- 
tion of Counties, a professor of air pollution 
from West Virginia, the chairman of the 
Women's National Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion, and a distaff member of the Alaska 
State Legislature. 

THREE PROBLEM CATEGORIES 

Three separate problem categories were 
isolated for conference concentration. These 
were: 

1. The city, including the townscape, 
parks and open space, water and waterfronts; 
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2. The countryside, including the farm 
landscape (such as used up sand and gravel 
pits on which a design-research project is now 
underway at the U. of I's Landscape Archi- 
tecture Department), the new suburbia, and 
landscape action programs; and 

3. Highways, including their design, scenic 
roads and parkways, and roadside control, 
which, in plain English, means eliminating 
or at least limiting the billboard epidemic. 
(It is worth noting here the remarks of a 
top ad agency executive, David Ogilvy, who 
said he had “never seen a landscape that 
had been improved by a billboard” nor “any 
evidence that billboards could sell any- 
thing") which did not fit into one neat 
category, but which received the attention of 
individual panels, included: Automobile 
Junkyards, underground installation of utili- 
ties, education, citizen action, and the Fed- 
eral State-local partnership. 


The Congress of Compulsion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with an editorial 
from the Richmond News-Leader of July 
29, 1965, entitled “The Congress of Com- 
pulsion.” Since this editorial is con- 
cerned with some very recent actions by 
the Congress in voting for compulsion as 
against freedom for our people, I think 
it merits the attention of every Member 
of the Congress. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CONGRESS OF COMPULSION 

In the skirmishing that preceded yester- 
day's keenly regrettable vote in the House, 
proponents of right to work had sought des- 
perately to hold 90 Democrats and 125 Re- 
publicans in favor of retaining section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. In the showdown, 
they got only 86 Democrats and 117 Repub- 
Ucans. The vote for repeal was 221 to 203. 

The dozen votes that might have made the 
difference were lost to the cause of voluntary 
unionism in 3 weeks of brazen logrolling. 
Representatives from farm districts were told 
flatly that if they wanted the city votes to 
get favorable action on the pending farm 
bill, they would have to support repeal of 
14(b), The administration twisted every 
available arm to keep its regulars in line. 
In the end, freedom lost, and compulsion 
won. 

That was the sole issue in the fight on 
right to work—freedom or compulsion. The 
labor leaders who demanded repeal never 
attempted to make a convincing case that 
the right-to-work laws of 19 States have 
impeded commerce or caused serious friction 
in the labor force. All the statistical indexes 
proved the contrary. The brutal argument 
boiled down to a single proposition: In these 
19 States, men could not be compelled, 
against their wishes, to pay tribute to labor 
unions; and the unions wanted this freedom 
stopped. 

Yesterday’s vote was in the pattern of this 
Congress of compulsion. The housing bill 


contingent upon the localities’ surrender of 
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local decisionmaking to the mandates of the 
Housing Administrator. The voting rights 
bul, now in conference committee, imposes 
unprecedented restrictions upon half a 
dozen States, in a reckless reversal of the 
doctrine that men are considered innocent 
until proved guilty. The medicare bill will 
compel wage earners to bear some stunning 
new taxes in order to provide benefits for 2 
million persons who will not have contrib- 
uted a nickel to their own hospital care. 

Land of the free? Lyndon Johnson 
doesn’t know the meaning of the word. 
And the rubberstamp 89th Congress once 
more has demonstrated its spineless accept- 
ance of the proposition that what Lyndon 
wants, Lyndon gets. 


Life Without 14(b) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a good deal of controversy 
and discussion about the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b). I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a fairminded 
and factual editorial entitled “Life With- 
out 14(b)” which was written by Mr. 
John McCormally and appeared in the 
Burlington Hawk-Eye of July 30, 1965: 

Lire Wrrnovr 14(b) 


The House of Representatives has yoted to 
repeal section 14(b) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, a move which will outlaw so- 
called right-to-work laws in Iowa and 18 
other States. Senate passage of the repeal- 
er is expected after some heated debate. 

So, right to work soon will be dead, as a 
matter of law; but it will remain very much 
alive as a political issue in the months be- 
tween now and the 1966 elections. 

The right-to-work lobby is powerful, and 
well heeled, with strong appeal to the emo- 
tions. It cannot be expected to take this 
defeat lying down. Neither will the unions 
rest on their laurels; they can be expected 
to work hard to consolidate this victory. 

Iowa's six Democratic en who 
voted to get rid of right to work will be 
open targets for the big guns of the right- 
to-work lobby as they seek reelection. 
Whether or not any of them should be re- 
elected remains to be decided in next year's 
campaign. But it will be a tragedy if their 
worth as Representatives is decided on the 
basis of this overblown emotional issue alone. 

In seeking a proper perspective, it should 
be stressed that the repeal of right to work 
does not create a mandatory union shop. It 
merely returns us to where the matter of 
union shop is left to collective bargaining 
between management and labor, without in- 
terference by the Government. 

While tears are shed and breasts are beaten 
by right to workers over the question of free- 
dom for the workingman, that is largely 
window dressing for the real purpose ot the 
movement. That has been to enlist the 
power of State government to enhance the 
profits of business by putting ent in 
a relatively stronger position in its dealings 
with labor. Their concern for freedom of 
the workingman has not, for example, put 
national right-to-work leaders in the fore- 
front of the fight for fair employment laws 
to protect Negroes and other minorities. 

Right to work has been chiefly a creation 
of the Southern States, designed to keep 
organized labor out, keep wages low, and lure 
industry from Northern States like Iowa 
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where the standard of living, more than the 
union contracts, makes wages higher. 

It is tronical that a few agricultural States 
like Iowa have jolned this southern grant 
design to keep wages low. For, Iowa's wealth 
is chiefty in the high grade food it produces 
for the rest of the Nation. And that food is 
not bought by cheap wages. 

His critics will ascribe all manner of mo- 
tives to our Congressman for his vote on 
14(b). Aware of his laboring family back- 
ground, we're convinced he voted his personal 
convictions. Beyond that, he also voted for 
the best, long-range interests of Iowa. 


We Vote for Dirksen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the August 1, 1965, 
Sunday issue of the Washington Star. 
I have followed the lead of the distin- 
guished minority leader from Illinois 
and have introduced an identical con- 
stitutional amendment. It is indeed a 
pleasure to insert this article which sup- 
ports this legislation and points out the 
absurdity of opposition to the amend- 
ment on “liberal” grounds. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Aug. 1, 1965] 
We VOTE ror DIRKSEN 


The Dirksen constitutional amendment, 
which would modify the Supreme Court’s 
one-man, one-vote ruling, is slated for a 
decisive test in the Senate this week. Sen- 
ator Dirksen and Senator Mansyretp, the 
majority leader, have agreed to seek unan- 
imous consent tomorrow for a showdown 
vote on Wednesday. If the opponents think 
they can block the two-thirds Senate vote 
required for passage of the Dirksen proposal, 
they presumably will go along with the 
unanimous consent appeal. If not, if they 
do not believe they have the needed nega- 
tive votes, then a prolonged liberal“ fili- 
buster is to be anticipated. 

We think the Dirksen proposal, in its pres- 
ent form, should be approved. For it has 
been significantly improved since it was first 
submitted. 

At one time it was feared that the amend- 
ment, if finally adopted, would enable State 
legislatures controlled by members repre- 
senting a minority of a State's population 
to apportion one branch of a legislature on 
factors other than population. In other 
words, one house of the legislature might 
continue to be dominated by a minority of 
the population over the objection of the 
majority. 

This is not true. The Dirksen amend- 
ment contains two key provisions. First, 

ratification of the amendment, a 
State legislature wishing to act under it 
would be required to submit two plans to 
the voters of the State in a referendum. 
One plan would have to embody the one- 
man, one-vote concept. The other would 
authorize apportionment of one branch of 
a legislature on such factors as the people 
“deem appropriate.“ In short, at the very 
outset a majority of the voters in each State 
would have to approve any modification of 
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the one-man, one-vote rule laid down by the 
Supreme Court last year. i 

Furthermore, a recent change in the 
amendment stipulates that any plan ap- 
proved in an initial referendum would have 
to be resubmitted in a new referendum every 
10 years, 

To us, it seems perfectly clear that the 
amendment, far from protecting entrenched 
minorities, would enable the people of the 
States to have a voice in choosing their own 
form of government, and to revise their 
choice should they see fit to do so at 10- 
year intervals. 

What could be more reasonable, more con- 
sistent with our democratic process? To 
oppose it on liberal“ grounds is absurd. 
We hope the Dirksen amendment will be 
called up this week, and that the necessary 
two-thirds vote to approve it will be forth- 
coming. 


Mid-Decade Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 
Representative ARNOLD OLSEN of Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Census Subcom- 
mittee of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, has conducted many 
long hearings this session of Congress 
which has reflected the great necessity 
for a quinquennial census, The Wash- 
ington Post ran the following editorial 
August 2, 1965, in strong support of this 
measure to modernize our census sys- 
tem which I feel will be of extreme inter- 
est to other Members of Congress: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 2, 1965] 
Mm-DECADE CENSUS 

Increasing support is building up for a 
mid-decade census. Such a census should 
have been taken this year, of course, but 
an off-year census next year would be better 
than waiting until 1970. After that the mid- 
decade census could be taken in each year 
ending in five to supplement the basic census 
taken every year ending in zero. 

It is contemplated that the mid-decade 
census would take note only of population, 
housing, and unemployment, leaving the 
more extensive data to the decennial enum- 
erations. If experience should prove the 
need for gathering additional information 
every 5 years, new questions could be added. 
At present there is clearly much demand for 
more accurate data on population movement 
and growth trends than can be supplied by 
the sampling method. 

The need for enactment of one of the sey- 
eral mid-census bills before Congress may 
be seen in the estimate that 14 million per- 
sons have been added to the U.S. population 
since 1960 and that one person out of every 
five moves each year. Rapidly growing com- 
munities need to know what is happening 
to them. 

Opposition to the proposed mid-decade 
census seems to be based solely on grounds 
of economy. But it is not economy for a 
great Nation to deny its people the informa- 
tion they need for wise planning and fair 
distribution of public funds. Change is too 
rapid these days to depend upon a head- 
count once in 10 years. We think the move 
to modernize the census is of sufficient. im- 
portance to merit the support of the White 
House. 


August 3, 1965 
The Real Alabama—Part XXXVIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Monroe County occupies a key 
position in southwestern Alabama, pro- 
viding transportation links between pop- 
ulation centers, and also it is i 
sites available for the growing industrial 
activity in the State. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
history of Monroe County: 

Situated in the southwestern part of Ala- 
bama, Monroe County is bounded by Wilcox 
County on the north, Butler and Conecuh 
Counties on the east, Escambia and Baldwin 
Counties on the south and Clarke County on 
the west. It was created by on of 
Governor Holmes, of the Mississippi Terri- 
tory, June 5, 1815. Monroe County was 
named in honor of James Monroe, who at the 
time was Secretary of State in the cabinet 
of President James Madison. At the found- 
ing of the county, Fort Claiborne was named 
as county seat, but Monroeville became the 
county seat in 1832. 

On the east bank of the Alabama River 
near Tinela are remains of a town of great 
antiquity with the name of Athahatchee. 
‘This was where DeSoto met Chief Tuscaloosa 
on October 9, 1540, and took the Indian chief 
prisoner as he departed from Mauvilla. 
Plachl, located on a bluff overlooking the 
Alabama River at the old town of Claiborne, 
was where DeSoto and his expedition stopped 
on October 13, 1540. The chief here tried to 
stop the expedition and as a result there were 
some bad moments and two of the expedi- 
tion were killed. 

There are several mounds and cemeteries 
of the aboriginal period along the banks of 
the Alabama River and pottery and shell 
ornaments have been found at these sites. 
At the opening of the Creek Indian Wars, 
General Claiborne, then on the Tombigbee 
River, marched eastward for a campaign 
against the Creeks in 1813. The Creeks had 
been attacking settlers and destroying prop- 
erty and the general built a fort after cross- 
ing the Alabama River to wait for reinforce- 
ments. This was Fort Claiborne. He was 
joined by Chief Pushmatahaw with his force 
of 150 Choctaw Indians, and the Third In- 
fantry of the Regular Army. Two famous 
battles of the Creek War fought in Monroe 
County were “Burnt Corn” and “Canoe 
Fight.“ The Federal Road, which was bullt 
to Fort Claiborne, where it branched to St. 
Stephen and Mobile, was the scene of much 
activity during the Creek Wars. 

Claiborne became a lively community of 
much political importance, and was visited 
by the Marquis de Lafayette in 1825. There 
are many historical homes and handsome 
places to see in Monroe County, and quite 
a few famous men came from here. 

A number of minerals are found for com- 
mercial use in Monroe County, among them 
being brown iron ore containing limonite, a 
hydrous ferrous oxide, with several other 
minerals such as goethite and turgite—also 
buhrstone, brick and tile clay, and coal. 
Sand and sandstone and white limestone are 
others. The forest lands of Monroe provide 
materials for lumber businesses and prod- 
ucts, and also turpentine. Water is plentiful 
with numerous lakes and rivers, and the 
Alabama River for transportation. 

The school system of Monroe County con- 
sists of 27 elementary schools, 14 junior highs, 
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and 10 senior highs, and there are six colleges 
and universities within 100 miles. Hunting 
is ideal, in fact, one of the best in Alabama. 
“Field and Stream“ magazine has said that 
More wild turkeys exist per square mile in 
Monroe County than any other part of the 
country. 


For a More Beautiful America—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the second of three 
articles from the Champaign-Urbana 
Courier on the recent White House 
Conference on Natural Beauty. The au- 
thor, Mrs. Susan C. Stone, was a dele- 
gate to the conference and is vice chair- 
man of the Champaign County Develop- 
ment Council. 

The article follows: 

PLANNING Beauty Isn't ENOUGH; 
MENT Must COOPERATE 


(Nore.—This article is the second in a 
series written by Mrs. Susan C. Stone. Mrs. 
Stone, vice chairman of the Champaign 
County Development Council, was a delegate 
to the May White House Conference on Nat- 
ural Beauty. The articles include her im- 
pressions of the conference and possible sug- 
gestions for the area council.) 

(By Susan C. Stone) 


As one HHFA official put it to me: We're 
constantly threatened with hardening of the 
bureaucratic arteries at all levels.” So one 
of the problems discussed at the Federal- 
State-local partnership sessions, as well as on 
Other occasions was mechanics. That is, even 
with the motivation assured by an aroused 
public, a dedicated top level leadership, some 
co legislation already in existence 
and more on the way (on which I shall com- 
ment in my concluding articie) the question 
remains: how to get the machinery to move 
and to move consistently at all three levels 
80 as to maximize the effectiveness of beauti- 
fication efforts. 

There was delegate insistence on the need 
to inject all Federal agency programs with 
natural- beauty “shots” and to have all of 
them operating consistently and not at cross 
purposes with each other. Numbers of dele- 
gates blasted the Army Engineer Corps, as 
well as highway officials, for so often de- 

that very beauty which other 
agencies were trying to preserve and develop. 
Only this week, a similar contradictory con- 
dition was pointed out by a Washington 
columnist who said that while Congress has 
been drafting a law to prevent industrial and 
municipal dumping of waste and human 
sewage into the Nation's waterways, the Fed- 
eral Government itself turms out to be a 
water polluter through its dumping practices 
at Federal hospitals, penitentiaries, military 
bases, etc. The need to correct this kind of 
inconsistency was strongly underlined back 
in May. 

Senator EDMUND MUSKIE of Maine said that 
the primary responsibility for carrying out 
beautification-conservation programs rests 
at the State and local levels, not because of 
“States rights” but because if these levels 
operate effectively we will get a better job 
done than from a Federal monolith. 

Examples of effective State-level action 
were offered by Robert Edmon, chief official 
of the Minnesota Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Commission and by Philip Lewis of 
the Department of Resource Development of 
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the State of Wisconsin. After pointing up 
the need for each of the three levels of gov- 
ernment to have a clear understanding of its 
role in the partnership, Mr. Edmon urged 
that State and local open space land acquisti- 
tion go hand in hand with comprehensive 
planning, zoning, and billboard control. 

He offered other States the successful ex- 
ample of Minnesota, whick has achieved one 
of the most comprehensive State planning 
systems. Through its statewide planning 
agency, set up 4 years ago under legislative 
authorization, Minnesota spurs regional and 
county planners to Include comprehensive 
recreational planning at the county level 
along with the general county land use plan, 
in return for 50 percent State-aid in financ- 
ing local land purchases. 

Philip Lewis described a pioneer approach 
he used for the complete mapping of the 
State of Wisconsin's natural and manmade 
resources which then became the basis for 
informed land-use planning, purchase, and 
preservation throughout the State. 

One of the most rewarding aspects of the 
White House Conference was the number of 
use-tested ideas which were put into the 
marketplace there and which can be adapted 
to local conditions in Champaign County and 
throughout Minois. : 

FEDERAL TEAMWORK 


Another significant stab at the problems of 
interagency coordination is underway at the 
Federal level via the Recreation Advisory 
Council which held an open meeting as one 
of the general sessions of the conference. 
Here the top brass of all Federal agencies 
concerned with recreation and natural beauty 
in their broadest senses meet regularly to ad- 
vise the President. According to Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman, currently the 
chairman, the Council serves as a balance 
wheel, direction finder, and coordinator. 

A number of pointed questiosn were leveled 
at the Council, including one from a delegate 
who asked: “Do you favor a Federal policy 
of no further expressway construction 
through city, State, and national parks?” 
Secretary Freeman responded: “Nobody ever 
asked the question. We never discussed it.” 
Secretary of the Interlor Stewart Udall re- 
joined: Maybe we ought to discuss it. 
T'd be glad to take the affirmative for the 
Council.” Another questioner wanted to 
know if the Recreation Advisory Council 
could catalog the various Federal beautifica- 
tion, conservation, recreation programs and 
thelr application so that persons in the 
localities could see and understand the 
Tull range. Secretary Freeman favored this, 
but Housing Administrator Robert Weaver 
said it was so enormous a task as to be al- 
most impossible. 

Another Council member, TVA Chairman 
Aubrey Wagner, observed that there would 
have been no need for this conference or 
the billions of dollars that will be 
to restore the face of America were it not 
for the unselective immigration policy of the 
Indians. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Anthony Celebreeze, kept silent until 
nearly the end of the Council session. He 
then observed that he was a good listener, 
saying “I have over 400 advisory committees 
in my Department so I have to be.” He 
pointed up the need to change Americans’ 
behavior habits in order to restore beauty. 
Merely changing vandalism habits would save 
enough money to have a great program. This 
educational process has to begin at the local 
level, he said, and he offered the statistic that 
in Cleveland, where he had been mayor, he 
could have built an extra 10 swimming pools 
each year with the money spent on repairing 
the effects af vandalism. 

THE THREE NS- LUS 


Secretary Celebrezze's point about educa- 
tion and behavior was reinforced during the 
education panel discussion where schools— 
from the nursery to postgraduate environ- 
mental design centers—were challenged to 
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provide not only systematic infusions of 
beauty in the classroom curriculum, but ex- 
emplars of beauty in school design and 
grounds development. Walter Washington, 
Executive Director of the National Capital 
Housing Authority had offered elsewhere the 
proof that the intellect comes through for 
schoolchildren at a much higher rate in an 
airy, attractive environment than in a drab, 
depressed one. 

Jane Jacobs, renowned commentator on 
American cities, was introduced as “not 
merely a person, but a ‘force’.” She further 
emphasized the importance of children’s 

ysical surroundings as part of the total 
educational process and urged the upgrad- 
ing of park quality. She said that there is 
little point in acquiring more park land 
if we are unwilling to pay the admittedly 
high cost of developing parks imaginatively. 
At present “many city park departments have 
gotten to the point of looking only for the 
cheapest way rather than the best way. 
American playgrounds are designed for ad- 
ministrators, not for children.” She offered 
some specifics for a program of Federal aid 
to local park departments for employment 
of additional park workers, for training in 
new park careers, for classroom parks, and 
for using parks experimentally. 

Otis Singletary, Director of the Job Corps 
in the Office of Economic Opportunity, urged 
use of Neighborhood Youth Corps in cities 
throughout the United States for neglected 
and urgent public needs in city landscaping, 
maintenance, and other related programs. 
Local economic opportunity councils are 
logical vehicles for advancing this type of 
program with the help of Federal funds al- 
ready authorized, and in cooperation with 
city and county planning agencies and cit- 
izen beautification groups. 

Barbara Ward, outstanding British social 
critic, was the most electric member of the 
education panel. Describing the explosions 
of population, machines, and cities, she con- 
cluded that city patterns are breaking up all 
over the world and that city problems are 
similar all over the world. She stressed the 
need for laying before the citizens models 
of what communities could look like and 
what they could cost. She articulated the 
urgency of insuring a well-informed popula- 
tion on these matters “or nothing will hap- 
pen. The untrained forces at work do not 
Produce (or preserve) beauty.” 

In appraising the conference, Wolf von 
Eckhardt of the Washington Post, argued 
that “the nearly insurmountable obstacle 
to orderly land use and well-planned cities is 
not ignorance, but the fast buck. Our tax 
system favors the slum lord * * it favors 
land speculation and urban sprawl and 
penalizes im ts * * and sound 
building.” He further criticized “the cock- 
eyed values of ‘economy’ both public and 
private. We don’t want to control free en- 
terprise but we must give it incentives and 
motivations so that it works for, and not 
against, the public interest.” Clearly, con- 
ference participants left that both “igno- 
rance” and the “fast buck mentality” must 
be dealt with, and legitimate business in- 
terests should be accommodated and recon- 
ciled with sound planning and conservation 
practices. 


Casey Stengel—Diamond of the Diamond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, there are a 
great many sports fans in the country to- 
day, myself included, who sadly grieve 
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over the apparent passing of a great 
tradition—the baseball “superstar.” As 
we look back over the history and lore of 
the national pastime, we are struck by 
the alarming dearth of modern-day 
heroes of the stature of Babe Ruth, Ty 
Cobb, Christy Matthewson, and Walter 
Johnson. To be sure, there are some who 
have earned an undisputed niche in the 
Hall of Fame, but their number is swiftly 


diminishing. 

Ted Williams and Stan Musial have re- 
cently retired. Mickey Mantle and War- 
ren Spahn are in the twilight of their 
brilliant careers. The candidates to re- 
place these men are few and far between. 
The game will continue to be played and 
played well. But the men who play it 
will look more and more like Wall Street 
bankers than the colorful superheroes of 
a bygone era. 

Among the great practitioners of base- 
ball color—the only one whose career in 
this elusive sphere has spanned both the 
old and new generation of the great 
game—is Mr. Charles Dillon Stengel; the 
great and unpredictable “Casey” of the 
old New York Giants; and the shuffling, 
crusty genius who managed the New 
York Yankees to so many pennants and 
world championships. 

Casey recently celebrated his 75th 
birthday, and I think it altogether fit- 
ting and proper that we take appropriate 
notice of that singular event in this 


Throughout a long and illustrious 
career for the old New York Giants un- 
der the famous John McGraw, a superb 
world series performer for these same 
Giants, a coach, and most recently as a 
manager of four different teams, he has 
contributed as much as any man to the 
game and has enhanced its image and its 


legend. 

His popularity with the New York 
Mets, perennial second division finishers 
in the National League, goes unchal- 
lenged. His skill in bringing 10 pennants 
in 12 seasons to the New York Yankees 
is also beyond dispute. At this point in 
his career, Casey has become a symbol 
of the Mets and almost synonymous with 
the game of baseball itself. 

With this in mind, I was saddened to 
learn of his recent accident which re- 
sulted in a disabling hip fracture and 
which will probably keep him out of ac- 
tion for the remainder of the current 
season. Thus, with the best possible 
wishes to Casey, for a swift and full re- 
covery, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Springfield, Mass., Daily 
News of July 17, 1965, entitled “Diamond 
of the Diamond.” 

The editorial follows: 

DIAMOND OF THE DIAMOND 

Anyone who believes in celebrating noted 
American anniversaries will certainly want to 
mark Friday as Casey Stengel Day. It will be 
the 75th anniversary of his birth. 

In a nation which loyes to honor success, 
Mr. Stengel seems to be making a success of 
failure. He appears to be gui his New 
York Mets to their 4th straight 10th posi- 
tion in the National Baseball League. He 
thus proves that, even at the golden age of 
75, a man can still give the type of ‘leadership 
needed to secure the bottom spot in the 
standings. 
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As long as Stengel keeps managing, and the 
Mets keep losing, the faithful fans will keep 
buying tickets, it appears. Although this 
may be a bit difficult to explain to foreign 
visitors or even to your next-door neighbor, 
somehow it's part of the American dream. 

Mr. Stengel is now hospitalized with a 
broken hip, and he won't be able to be with 
his team in Philadelphia on Friday. How- 
ever, to honor their ailing boss, we expect 
them to lose gloriously that day. 


State Department Dealings in Southeast 
Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
even Pavlov’s dogs had the ability to 
learn by experience. 

However, it seems that the State De- 
partment has not as yet acquired this 
talent. 

At a time when the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Fryptey] and myself were 
criticizing the State Department for con- 
sidering the sale of a high-sophisticated 
communications system to the Indo- 
nesian military—the same military 
which, by the way, was busily engaged 
in guerrilla warfare and terror tactics 
against a much smaller neighbor, Ma- 
laysia—we find that a representative of 
the Government of Indonesia was mak- 
ing a trip to the State Department Build- 
ing in Foggy Bottom. 

His task was to pick up a check drawn 
on the Government of the United States 
in the amount of $350,000. 

This tidy little sum of petty cash was 
for payment of one-half the cost of con- 
struction of a building to house an 
atomic reactor which our Government 
had so graciously supplied to Dictator 
Sukarno as a token of the esteem in 
which we held him for his misuse of 
American funds previously supplied to 
him and as a reward for his penchant for 
acquiring adjoining real estate by any 
means, including force of arms. 

It is ironic that the name of the pro- 
gram under which these hard dollars 
were supplied to Sukarno was “Atoms for 
Peace” when Sukarno wants his neigh- 
bors’ territory, not peace. 

It is doubly ironie that Americans are 
required to undergo restrictions on what 
they buy overseas and are asked to re- 
frain from unnecessary overseas travel 
so that we can straighten out our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem caused by 
such foolish giveaways as this. 

The State Department will argue, I 
am sure, that it had a commitment“ to 
supply these funds, that they were the 
result of promises made some years ago. 

But what the State Department for- 
gets, or never really learned, is that the 
really meaningful commitments we have 
in the world are not measured in dollars 
nor in the size of populations nor in 
paying off the blackmail threats of petty 
tyrants. 
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We have a commitment to ourselves 
and to our reason for being as a nation 
to protect freedom when it is threatened. 
We are not protecting freedom when we 
supply its enemies with the goods to help 
them overpower peaceful neighbors. 

According to press reports, Indonesia 
recently purchased military rockets from 
Japan, We can be sure that the dollars 
we supplied the Indonesians just 2 weeks 
ago will help pay for those rockets. 

We can be equally certain that these 
rockets, coupled with the $1 billion in 
military goods supplied in previous years 
to Indonesia by the Soviet Union, and 
joined with the lessons in guerrilla war- 
fare and military tactics supplied by the 
U.S. Government to the Indonesian 
armed forces, will mean greater pressures 
against Malaysia and against the peace 
of the world. 

It is no wonder that many of us won- 
der why the State Department Building 
is called Foggy Bottom. It seems that 
someone picked the wrong extremity. 

It is almost inconceivable that the 
State Department persists in making the 
same mistake time after time in its deal- 
ings in southeast Asia. But it is hap- 
pening, and it is costing our Nation in 
dollars, and it could cost the peace of 
the world unless we change our policies. 


Federal Government and Nebraska: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the spineless partnership of the 
Federal Government and the State of 
Nebraska in keeping gambling illegal in 
Nebraska thus making gambling's lucra- 
tive profits available to the exchequers of 
syndicated crime. 

Last year the parimutuel turnover in 
Nebraska came to $48 million. More sig- 
nificant—and more menacing—is Ne- 
braska's illegal gambling, which makes 
Nebraska a prairie favorite of the syn- 
dicate. Testimony before the McClellan 
committee indicated that off-track bet- 
ting comes to bout $50 billion annually 
throughout the Nation, with this figure 
accounting for only some 42 percent of 
the national annual illegal gambling 
total, which would thus be $120 billion. 
On a population basis, illegal gambling 
in Nebraska would come to about $960 
million a year. The mob cuts itself 10 
percent of the illegal gambling take, 
which means that the syndicates are 
picking up a lot of bread in Nebraska. 
Government-run gambling would siphon 
these moneys from mob treasuries put- 
ting gambling revenues into needy public 
coffers. 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good—since it is basically 
ineradicable—is a national or series of 
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State lotteries. If the State of Nebraska 
would wake up to social and financial 
reality, it would legalize, regulate and 
control gambling and make it work for 
the people. 


For a More Beautiful America—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Susan C. Stone, vice chairman of the 
Champaign County, 1l., Development 
Council, is the author of a penetrating 
Series of articles in the Champaign- 
Urbana (Hl.) Courier on the recent White 
House Conference on Natural Beauty. 
In her concluding report below she de- 
Scribes how some utility companies have 
gone in for power styling to overcome ob- 
jections to unsightly poles and overhead 
wires 


The article follows: 
[From the Champaign-Urbana (II.) Courier, 
July 26, 1965) 
Is TECHNOLOGY MARING CLUTTER UNACCEPT- 
ABLE IN URBAN AREAS? 
(By Susan C. Stone) 

At the root of urban ugliness lie clutter 
and disorder, Advertising in the street 
trades on disorder and attracts attention by 
being disorderly, according to Harvard's 
Charles Eliot. A growing body of public 
opinion also rejects as unacceptable the 
maze of utility poles and over- 
head wires. And a growing awareness on 
the part of the utility companies—be they 
public or private—of esthetics as an in- 
tegral factor in power service, has led to sig- 
nificant technological progress, with 
such promotional terminology as “power 
styling.” 

Recognizing that the single biggest ob- 
stacle to getting the wires underground has 
been cost, the statement by Ludwig Lischer, 
vice president of Commonwealth Edison of 
Chicago, is cause for optimism. He noted 
that 10 years ago the cost of putting low 
voltage (residential and commercial use) 
wires underground varied over overhead in- 
stallation by a factor of 10 to 1, whereas to- 
day, as a result of improved techniques, the 
difference is almost nonexistent. A growing 
number of power companies, such as one in 
Sacramento, Calif., are now offering sub- 
dividers the option of underground installa- 
tion at no extra cost. 

Samuel Nelson, general manager of the 
Los Angeles Department of Water and Power 
sald that in 1962 only 20 percent of new 
residences in the Los Angeles area were 
served from underground facilities; by the 
end of 1965 this figure will exceed 60 per- 
cent. For subdivisions the change has been 
more spectacular: in 1962 less than 10 per- 
cent of all new subdivisions were served 
underground, and by 1970 almost 100 percent 
will be. 

Furthermore, George Wilcox, executive 
vice president of Westinghouse Electric 
Co., said that his company had now 
developed transformers which could be ei- 
ther neatly pad mounted above ground much 
like a residential air-conditioning compres- 
sor, or could be flush mounted with only 
a grill at street level, or could be installed 
within the base of a street ight. This, plus 
his report of a compact, completely enclosed, 
insulated power substation requiring only 
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one-twentieth the space of standard ones, 
suggests a far less cluttered cityscape if 
power companies throughout the country 
install such improvements, 

Two massive problems still remain: The 
first is to move existing overhead low voltage 
transmission wires und in built-up 
areas, a costly process the burden of which 
might be relieved by cooperation among 
property owners, the community, and the 
power companies, as well as by Federal aid 


through tax incentives and FHA loans. 


The second concerns high-voltage lines for 
carrying large blocks of power over long 
distances. Technology is still amost inca- 
pable of handling this underground, and the 
cost remains almost prohibitive. There was 
general recognition of the need to acceler- 
ate greatly both technological research and 
conyersion of existing lines from overhead 
to underground. Mr. Nelson reported that 
in 1964, 24 utilities in 5 Western States or- 
ganized a utilities appearance committee for 
a cooperative approach toward this end and 
for uniform styling of more esthetically 
pleasing equipment. 

Walker Cisler, head of Detroit Common- 
wealth Edison, in speaking for the entire 
panel on utilities installation, advocated 
joint use of rights of way and a common 
trench and routing for communication, gas, 
water, sewer, etc. so that utilities and trans- 
portation would use up the minimum 
amount of land. 


CITIZEN ACTION 


The citizen action panel, chaired by Mrs. 
Arthur Whittemore of the League of Women 
Voters, aired a number of manageable smaller 
project suggestions. NBO'’s Nancy Dickerson 
urged an awards program to local TV stations 
for the best documentary programs on local 
beautification. She estimated that 60 per- 
cent of the country’s TV stations would 
compete. She also suggested that through- 
out America every town have an active 
mayor's committee for beautification, with 
50 Governor-sponsored competitions among 
each State's mayors for the best local proj- 
ects. 

Other participants proposed regional 
White House conferences, and already at 
least four State Governors have promised 
to hold them this year; a National Citizens 
Advisory Committee to the President to ad- 
vance the best proposals into action and, 
perhaps, to serye as a clearinghouse for 
ideas; a permanent staff under Laurance 
Rockefeller to follow up on conference rec- 
ommendations and to prepare legislation, 
etc., etc. 

John Terrell of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
stated that beauty is good business and 
recommended that top management in in- 
dustry support the President's beautifica- 
tion program and that local businesses give 
financial backing to local citizens group 
projects. 

The most dramatic quick result citizen 
action scheme was the Philadelphia garden 
block program described and illustrated by 
Mrs. James Bush-Brown, its organizer. 
Started in 1953 with 7 blocks in a slum 
neighborhood, this Garden Club-4-H proj- 
ect has grown to embrace 450 blocks where 
100,000 people have built, planted, and 
maintained flower boxes, small front yard 
gardens, and vacant lot plantings. This 
project has called upon all age groups, de- 
veloping new neighborhood esprit and 
leadership, with an upsurge of civic pride 
and citizen responsibility replacing apathy 
and hopelessness, and a lift to the physical 
appearance of blighted areas which, Mrs. 
Bush-Brown said, has carried over to more 
basic building and street repairs. The 
Philadelphia garden block program could 
readily be attempted in any locality with 
immediately realizable results. Before and 
after slides, available for use by interested 
groups throughout the United States com- 
pelled admiring attention. 
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Mid-afternoon, Tuesday, May 25, the 15 
panel chairmen presented their recom- 
mendations to the entire conference dele- 
gation, following which we were squeezed 
into an armada of U.S. Army buses and 
driven into the south grounds of the White 
House where we were to have made our con- 
ference report to the President on the lawn. 
Rain forced a dignified stampede indoors 
where the East Room's walls failed to ex- 
pand to accommodate all of us while we 
waited for the President and Mrs. Johnson 
to enter the room. After an hour and a few 
delegate dropouts, they arrived, and the 
recommendations were duly presented to 
the President. He replied with what turned 
out to be a major speech, followed by gal- 
lons of punch and the option of dancing to 
the strains of a US. Marine band. 

The consequences of these highly concen- 
trated hours of deliberation will hopefully 
now begin to be felt throughout America. 
The aftermath and significance, in 
tive and other terms, will be discussed in a 
concluding article. 


Food Prices and Iowa Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to your attention this 
fine editorial involving food prices and 
Iowa income which appeared in the Des 
Moines Sunday Register of August 1, 
1965: 
Foop PRICES AND IOWA INCOME 


Business Week magazine recently reported 
that personal income in Iowa in May showed 
a larger gain oyer a year ago than in any 
other State. A few days alter, the U.S, De- 


The higher income in Iowa this year is 


higher than a year earlier. The increase for 
the Nation as a whole was 7.6 percent, 

Iowa farmers enjoyed a 36 percent increase 
over last year in farm cash „ accord- 
ing to Business Week, with most of the gain 
centered in livestock. 

The Department of Labor reported that 
retail beef prices were up 5.5 percent in 
June, pork 10.5 percent, and poultry 7 per- 
cent. 

The main reason for higher livestock prices 
has been the reduction in marketings of 
hogs this year. Reduced production of pork 
has strongly affected prices of beef cattle and 
other meat animals. 

Farmers cut back sharply on hog produc- 
tion this year after unfavorable prices in 
1963 and 1964. The national feed grain pro- 
gram has checked the supply of corn avail- 
able for livestock expansion. Also, high con- 
sumer income has supported demand for 
meat. 

The strong general business situation in 
Iowa this year is a reminder of the impor- 
tance to this State of high farm income. It 
also demonstrates the importance to general 
Towa prosperity of the income from livestock 
production. 

All Towans have a stake in maintaining 
balanced feed grain and livestock produc- 
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tion and favorable prices for these important 
Iowa products. 

It is well for consumers to remember, also, 
that even with this rise in food costs, they 
are getting the biggest bargain in food avail- 
able on this planet. The steady rise in cost 
of living in the last 15 years has been mostly 
in services, especially medical care, and not 
in food. Whatever rises haye occurred in 
food prices in these last 15 years have been 
almost entirely in costs of processing and 
distribution, not in what the farmer re- 
celves. 

The rise in prices received by farmers in 
the first half of this year is the first sub- 
stantial rise in the cost of the raw material 
in food products since the Korean war. 
Consumers surely will not begrudge the 
farmer that increase in his returns. 


A Program of American-Grown Food for 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, Wisconsin, 
known as America’s Dairyland, is justly 
proud of its tradition of supplying this 
Nation with its dairy needs. 

The industriousness and capability of 
Wisconsin’s farmers have attributed 
greatly to an abundance of dairy foods 
for Americans. That same industrious- 
ness and capability can be put to excel- 
lent use in also supplying dairy foods to 
the hungry people of the world. 

The Wisconsin Legislature recently 
passed a resolution memorializing this 
Congress to consider all means in making 
use of Wisconsin’s ability to supply dairy 
foods for hungry peoples throughout the 
world which also could improve world 
relations among nations. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, I re- 
quest that this resolution be printed in 
the RECORD: 

State or WISCONSIN 


(A joint resolution to memorialize Congress 
to use Wisconsin agricultural products in 
the food for peace, Alliance for Progress, 
and other foreign aid programs) 
Whereas Wisconsin as America’s Dairy- 
Jand is justly proud of its industrious and 
capable farmers; and 
Whereas the industry of the Wisconsin 
farmer and the ingenuity of the department 
of agriculture at the University of Wiscon- 
sin have increased the productivity of Wis- 
consin's soll and of its famous dairy herds 
many times over; and 

Whereas Wisconsin's agriculture is justly 
famous for developing many new and 
healthful food products; and 

Whereas in spite of the tremendous ad- 
vances in agricultural technology in recent 
decades and the abundance of food in this 
country, food supply remains one of the 
most pressing problems of mankind; the 
world needs food; and 

Whereas the Federal Government of the 

United States has frequently lent money to 

foreign nations, or granted them credit in 

the form of foreign aid, for the purpose of 
acquiring agricultural produce: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly, the senate con- 
curring, That this legislature memorialize 
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the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider a massive program of American-grown 
food for foreign aid, to ameliorate starva- 
tion throughout the world: a program in 
which Wisconsin dairy and other agricul- 
tural products could be used not only to 
feed the children of the world, but also to 
teach them, in a most instructive way, the 
benefits to be derived when agriculture can 
freely develop through the industriousness 
of the individual in a democratic society; 
and, be it further 
Resolved, That duly attested copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the mem- 
bers of the delegation in Congress from 
Wisconsin. 
ROBERT F. HUBER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JAMES P, BUCKLEY, 
x; Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
PATRICK J. GLUY, 
President of the Senate. 
Wurm P. NUGENT, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Deficit Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long been among those of a strong 
conviction that this Government should 
put its fiscal house in order. There is 
some excuse for deficit spending in time 
of war. Under no circumstances would 
I, as a Member of the House, hesitate 
to vote for every dollar needed to de- 
fend this great Nation from those who 
would make war on us and I would so 
vote irrespective of whatever deficit it 
might create. Also, there may be some 
justification for expenditures by the 
Government over and above income in 
time of panic or depression. 

As a mature person during the thirties 
I know something of the great depres- 
sion, the hunger and problems of our 
people of that time. I, therefore, sub- 
scribe to most of the extraordinary ef- 
fort made by our President, Franklin 
Roosevelt, via various Federal programs, 
which necessarily produced deficits, to 
relieve that situation. I think, however, 
some of these programs could and should 
have been eliminated much sooner than 
they were. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I just cannot sub- 
scribe to the poor job of fiscal house- 
keeping of which we have been guilty 
in most of the last 36 fiscal years. Dur- 
ing that time we have had only 6 bal- 
anced budgets, 30 being in the red. All 
administrations, Democrat and Re- 
publican, are to blame. True, some of 
those were years of war and others were 
years of panic. But most of them were 
years of extraordinary prosperity. 

We are now enjoying the most pros- 
perous era in the long history of this 
great Nation. During these times we 
should be reducing our national debt. 
On the contrary we spend, spend, spend 
year after year and produce one deficit 
after another. This has become such a 
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habit with us that when the deficit is not 
as high as anticipated by our Treasury 
experts—which means they are not very 
expert—statements are released from the 
high levels of our Government as though 
we have accomplished something. For 
instance, in recent weeks we were told 
that there should be shouting and joy 
throughout the land because the Federal 
deficit was ‘only $3.5 billion, several bil- 
lion less than had been anticipated. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that for us to have 
closed fiscal 1965 with any deficit what- 
ever and without having paid something, 
during these highly prosperous times, on 
the. stupendous debt of this Nation, 
should cause us to hang our heads in 
shame. 

Mr. Speaker, much of this situation is 
encouraged by some of our people back 
in the States. Many honestly believe 
these Federal handouts are free—some- 
thing for nothing. And we have encour- 
aged them to believe they are free. So 
they beat paths to Washington from 
every State, county and city in this land, 
searching for free gold. We promote the 
projects and programs. Then here they 
come seeking their share. 

Not only are they paying these dollars 
themselves but they are compelled by 
this Congress and Washington bureauc- 
racy to subordinate much of their own 
rights and individual privileges to the 
Federal Government, else the money is 
withheld even though they have paid 
their fair share of the funds into the 
Federal Treasury through Federal taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, editorials on the points 
I have made recently appeared in news- 
papers in my district, the Daily Corinth- 
ian, published in Corinth, Miss., and the 
Aberdeen Examiner, published at Aber- 
deen, Miss. The editorials are included 
as a part of my remarks and commended 
to the reading and consideration of the 
Members of the House. 

The editorials follow: 

A SMALLER Dericrr BRINGS No CHEERS 
(The Daily Corinthian) 

Preliminary figures indicate the Federal 
Government ended the last fiscal year on 
June 30 with the smallest budget deficit in 


5 years. 

The tentative figure, subject to change 
when complete data becomes available later 
this month, reflects a deficit of 83.6 billion. 

Federal spending for the past fiscal year 
is estimated at $96.6 billion; Federal revenue 
at $93 billion. 

The decreased deficit, when measured 
against the $8.3 billion deficit of fiscal 1964, 
is impressive. However, when the past 5- 
year record is compared with the 5 years pre- 
ceding, the result is not so dramatic. 

The last Eisenhower years included the 
largest peacetime deficit in history—$124 
billion in 1959. Those years also included 
the last 2 surplus years 1956 and 1957. The 
sum of the deficits for the last 5 Eisenhower 
years was $14 billion. 

By comparison, the sum of the deficits of 
the last 5 Kennedy-Johnson years was $28.3 
billion. That might be called the excess cost 
of the New Frontier and the Great Society 
to date—an average of $5.6 billion a year. 

Perhaps there ought to be something 
heartening about a deficit of only $3.6 bil- 
lion, weighed against history. But, some- 
how, the heartening factor escapes us. 

Particularly does it escape us when it's 
remembered that the $3.6 billion is added to 
the national deft and when it is further re- 
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Membered that Congress. just recently au- 
thorized another temporary“ increase in 
the permissible indebtedness of the Nation. 

The United States of America, and the 
taxpayers who support the Government, make 
no real progress simply by decreasing the 
deficit. Only when the deficit is eliminated 
and only when surplus funds are used to 
Whack away at the total debt, will there be 
any cause for cheers. 

AFFLUENCE CANNOT BE 

BEING 

The man who insists that workers be paid 
$3 an hour when the workers are producing 
only $2 an hour worth of goods is no humani- 
tarian. 

If he were to have his way in one plant that 
plant would promptly go under. If he were 
to have his way in an entire industry, that 
Industry would promptly go under. If he 
Were to have his way in an entire country, 
the country would last only until printing 
Presses were got to the point they could no 
longer print the trillions of dollars to fire 
runaway inflation. 

For production cannot be decreed. The 
Only real prosperity is based on increased 
mata stimulated by our desire for more 

ings 

Unfortunately, we have a lot of good peo- 
ple in this country who feel that people 
Should be paid more than they are now mak- 
ing because they deserve more, because they 
Ought to have more. They think of them- 
Selves as humanitarians. 

Actually, they are taking the shortsighted 
view, like the man who jumps off a tall 
building to get a cooling breeze. The breeze 
is fine but the landing is catastrophic. 


“WISHED” INTO 
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These people have never had experience 
in the economic facts of life that no more 
dollars can go out the front door than have 
come in the front door. 

They are encouraged by the policies of the 
Federal Government, which seems to defy 
this law of economics. The Federal Govern- 
ment reduces incomes and raises expendi- 
tures. 

Humanitarians were easily convinced when 
Socialist thinkers tell them that deficit 
financing might not be so bad—that it might, 
in fact, be beneficial to a country. 

That our country has withstood the cure 
Is a tribute to the basically free enterprise 
system of this country. 

We locally are experiencing the effects of 
another of these humanitarian efforts, the 
antipoverty program. Its goals are laudatory, 
its methods ridiculous, and its outcome will 
be waste. 

The pay for the young men and women in 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps is $1.25 per 
hour. This figure was determined by a sur- 
vey of the average hourly earnings in this 
mid-South area. It was heavily influenced 
by union demands on the administration that 
no wages be paid below the wage-and-hour- 
law minimum. 

So we have school dropouts, who need help 
and training, being paid the average hourly 
wage of experienced, trained workers. Young 
men and women who are in training in pri- 
vate business at a lower hourly rate must 
seriously ponder their situation. Should 
they have dropped out, too, so that they 
could make more while working less? Am I 
a sucker to be ambitious?” They might well 
ask themselves. 
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Is it humanitarian to give a person a false 
sense of his worth? Is it humanitarian to 
waste money gathered from the citizens? 

But much more importantly, is it humani- 
tarian to weaken our country by encourag- 
ing the idea affluence can be granted, not 
earned? 


The 1965 Questionnaire Response—New 
York Second District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information and convenience of my col- 
leagues and my constituents, I am 
pleased to submit the percentage analy- 
sis of responses to my questionnaire on 
vital issues of the day. 

This year my questionnaire was pre- 
pared by the students of the political 
science department of Hofstra Univer- 
sity, my alma mater, and the response 
analysis completed by them. 

I am grateful to the university and its 
hard working students and pleased with 
the participation by my well informed 
constituency. 

The percentage analysis follows: 


FOREIGN ram 


dent Johnson extend diplomatic 
toward Red China be 


p) E A LONE T ——ñ 
pproximstely at current levels 


) Remain a 
5. should the amount the United States abats tor Kreion aid bes 


approximately at current levels 
continue its ald program to— 


c) Remain 
6. eee O eee 
(a) Ee 


needed 
9. S foreign in vestments be taken to curb the gold flow? 
10, Bhowhd te Goveentmann iit Ita bos ae EO te OOTA? 


AID TO THE AGED 


11. Do you favor the medicare plan which provides ior hospitel and nursing home oare for the aged, to be financed by in- 
creased ore 


social security 


14. Do you favor repeal of the Taft-Hartle: 
16. Do you fayor Of sec. 14(b) of the 
16. Do you favor p! greater 


Act? 
‘aft-Hartley Act which allows States to pass right-to-work laws: 
on organized labor? 


WAR ON POVERTY 


17. Do you believe the Government should . 


18. Do you favor the bill now before Congress which 


bstantially increase antipoverty spending?. 


EDUCATION 
19. JTTVFVVCFCTFCCTFTTTTTT et schools. 


by the States on a voluntary basis? 


e eee fede ty stash pele, 


Yes No 
21.4 74.2 2.7 15 
20. 8 73.8 23 1.9 
24.3 64.4 46 6.4 
33.1 46.9 9.8 10.0 
4.2 16.8 37 15,1 
10.6 56.7 2.6 29.8 
19.0 37.7 40 38.2 
45 50.2 2.6 42.5 
64.2 13.8 2.6 19.3 
2L6 20. 8 3.7 43.6 
12.4 77.6 6.9 2.9 
9.0 81.0 8.4 3.4 
53.3 39.5 3.8 a1 
60.8 24.1 9.4 6.5 
67.2 20.1 9.7 2.8 
15.2 79.9 3.3 1.4 
— 43.9 49.1 3.6 -= 33 
40.8 42.6 9.7 6.7 
28.7 51.8 12.1 7.2 
13.4 71.2 11.4 3.8 
25.7 54.1 14.9 5.1 
70,7 21.6 49 2.6 
53.4 37.8 54 3.2 
— 32.8 57.2 7. 1 2.6 
66.4 . 1 3.6 1.7 
54.3 38.7 51 1.8 
37.4 58.3 23 1.8 
81.1 14.5 24 1.7 
72. 1 21.2 3.8 25 
G8. 8 4.9 47 L4 
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IMMIGRATION 


25. Should we change our present national origins system of immigration to one which would admit persons with = 


of country of 55.8 1.6 
26. Should | persons with relatives in the United States be permitted entry regardless of country of origin?.__. 4. 3 28 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

27. Would you favor an amendment to the Constitution which would allow the several States to apportion at least 1 house 

OG: RDE OEO Ghar OTR vr! . Lecemocbamamugiae 32.0 45 
THE BUDGET, YEDERAL SPENDING, AND TAXATION 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the recent action taken by his body with 
respect to the Job Corps program, I felt 
that a recent editorial given over WANE- 
TV station in Fort Wayne was timely and 
raises a very important and basic 
question: 

SERVICEMEN’S Pay RAISE 

There's an argument underway in Wash- 
ington over how much of a pay raise Ameri- 
can servicemen should receive. The House 
has passed a bill providing an average 10 per- 
cent raise, ranging from about 7 percent for 
officers to about 13 percent for low-ranking 
enlisted men who have been in only a short 
time. For this latter group, the pay boost 
would be about $10 a month. Where they 
now get approximately 683 a month they 
vould get approximately $93. The Senate, 
aowever, says that's too much. They're talk- 
ing of a raise averaging only about 6 to 7 
percent. And the Johnson administration 
thinks even that is too generous. 

On the other hand, the administration 
saw nothing too generous and nothing eco- 
nomically unsound about requiring trainees 
in the Job Corps to receive the Federal mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 an hour. Now most of 
the young men who are in the Job Corps are 
there because they couldn't earn a living 
right now at even a dollar an hour. The 

of the Job Corps is to provide them 
with on-the-job training and experience so 
that later they can earn an adequate living. 
Nevertheless, they must be pald $1.25 an 
hour. There's even a further irony. In De- 
troit, two Federal Job Corps projects are 
lagging because many of the youths refuse to 
work for that $1.25 an hour. The Youth 
Employment Program in Detroit was able to 
recruit only 30 of the 70 young men it sought 
for summer job training, and the neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps has found only 800 of the 
1,500 it was seeking. A recruiter told of in- 
terviewing one boy who said, “You're crazy, 
man, I don’t work for that kind of money.” 

In contrast, many of our servicemen, some 
of whom are dying or wiil die in Vietnam, 
have both the education and the ambition 


to be making a great deal more money in a 
much more comfortable way if they didn’t 
have to serve their country. 

So here's the picture. A boy who goofs 
off in school until he’s 16 and then drops out 
to spend his time tinkering with a hot rod 
or lounging on a street corner is rewarded 
by the Government with a rate of $1.25 an 
hour for mowing a lawn— that is, if he'll work 
for that wage. Meanwhile, the boy who goes 
through high school and perhaps on to a 
college or trade school and who is ready to 
be a responsible citizen ts drafted into the 
Army, whereupon the Government says $93 
a month is too much to pay him. It makes 
you wonder, 


Skullbonia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT, Mr. Speaker, there 
recently appeared in the Mid-South 
magazine of the Commercial Appeal, an 
outstanding newspaper of the Nation in 
Memphis, Tenn., an article on “The 
Kingdom of Skullbonia,” by Thomas E. 
Michael, an excellent writer. 

This article was reprinted in the 
Trenton Weekly Gazette, also an out- 
standing newspaper, of which Bob Ander- 
son is the editor. 

This article is very interesting and I 
would certainly like to bring it to the at- 
tention of the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE “LEGEND or SKULLBONIA” Is TOLD—AND 
RETOLD—AND— 

(Evrrors Norz.—This story, about Skull- 
bone and surrounding areas, and how the 
area derived its name, is reprinted from a 
recent article which appeared in the Mid- 
South magazine.) 

Here among the green fields and wooded 
hills of northwest Tennessee, where the 
Milan and Shade’s Bridge Road crosses the 
Bradford and Trezevant Road, lies Skullbone, 
the capital of the kingdom of Skullbonia. 

Nothing is mythical about this kingdom 
and its capital. They are real as, for in- 


stance, Los Angeles County and Los Angeles, 
and in some respects more so. 

Skullbonia’s geographical limits have never 
been clearly defined, and have, at various 
times in history, expanded and contracted. 
This odd fact ties in with the way the place 
got its name, which is the key to the history 
of the kingdom and its capital. 

We can start, then, with Skullbone itself 
(population 50 according to the current 
Rand & McNally Atlas). It lies a few miles 
east-northeast of Bradford, in the northeast- 
ern corner of Gibson County, 2 miles south 
of the South Fork of the Oblon River, And 
now we go from geography to 

in the early 1800's, and con- 
tinuing for 3 90 years, it was a custom 
in the community to stage bare-knuckle box- 
ing matches, under a set of rules that is 
surely unique in the annals of the sport. All 
blows had to be delivered to the head (or 
skullbone). Hitting below the collar was a 
foul, Each round lasted until one com- 
batant was knocked down, and rounds con- 
tinued until a fighter or his second called 
“enough,” 

These were organized bouts, with regular 
reciprocal dates and places. They were an- 
nounced well in advance, and drew large 
crowds (there were few competing attrac- 
tions). 

Quite probably the first, history-making 
fight was between the acknowledged 
champion of the community that later be- 
came Skullbone, and a challenger from a 
nearby community—possibly from Goose- 
foot, or Big Buck, or Stop ORM, or Frog Jump, 
or Goat City, or Bull Pump, all of which are 
nearby. 

Then, as word of the fights spread, other 
challengers from other communities were put 
forward. Later on, Skullbone's best fighters 
might go to another community for a series 
of matches, with agreement in advance for a 
reciprocal series in Skullbone the following 
week or month, 

As a community established itself as a part 
of these “fist and skullbone” fights, it be- 
came a part of the Kingdom of Skullbonia. 
On the other hand, if a community's fighters 
decided they had taken too many fists to the 
skullbone, and dropped out of the fighting, 
then the place would no longer be in the 
Kingdom of Skullbonia. 

The late O. Reid Dowland, long-time mayor 
and chief historian of Skullbone (and Skull- 
bonia), stated in a history of Gibson County 
(“Gibson County Past and Present,” by 
Frederick M. Culp and Mrs. Robert E. Ross, 
both of Trenton, Tenn.) that the best fist 
and skullbone fighters of pre-Civil War days 
were the Groomses and Mitchells of southern 
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Weakley County, the Oxfords and the Bray 
Brothers from Benton County, and some of 
the Youngs from the Skullbone area. 

Mayor Dowland died early this year and 
was succeeded by Jesse Landon Hampton, a 
cousin, who operates the store pictured at 
left. The store is the center of things cul- 
tural, political, and otherwise in Skulibone. 

Mr. Dowland listed among the post-war 
best skullbone fighters Webb McCaleb, Jim 
Taylor, Jim- Martin, William “Sallie Bill” 
Parker, “Big Bul” Dowland, and some more 
Youngs. Webb McCaleb was the best unde- 
Teated champion of Skullbonin, according to 
the area's historians, but he once fought a 
Classic draw with Jim Taylor. The McCaleb- 
Taylor fight, which was 75 years ago, is still 
& topic of conversation in the area. 

Skullbonia has other claims to fame. For 
one thing, it may well be the most politically 
conservative region in the United States. Its 
17th civil district (of Gibson County) voted 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt every time he 
Tan for president—by more than two to one 
and against the more recent Democratic 
Candidates by more than three to one. 

Skulibonia produced so many fabulous 
characters, fighters and otherwise, that it 
would take pages merely to list them. But 
if one stood out from the rest, it would 
surely be “Uncle” Green Smith, who came to 
the Holly Leaf community of Skullbonia in 
1805, when he was 5 years old, and died there 
in 1915. 

Thus he lived to be 115, He said that in 
his lifetime he made at least eight flatboat 
trips along the Obion River to the Mississippi 
River and down to New Orleans. On one of 
these, he said, he stopped off at Memphis 
“when there was only one store, run by a 
Mr. Phillips,” 

An oldtimer is quoted in the Culp and 
Toss history of Gibson County as follows: 

“ ‘Uncle’ Green Smith told me he had made 
boat trips to New Orleans taking thousands 
of turkeys to sell there. He said the most 
interesting part of the trip was from Holly 
Leaf in Skullbonia to Hickman, Ky. a dis- 
tance of 55 miles. 

“He sald he walked those turkeys every 
Mile of the way; said he would be walking 
down those dirt roads and when the sun 
would go down and dusk approached, those 
turkeys would fiy into the nearest trees and 
roost until daylight. 

“Green just had to roost when the tur- 
keys did, and in any place he could find near 
enough for the turkeys to wake him by 
gobbling around when they toox the notion 
it was time to travel.” 

Of such was the Kingdom of Skullbonia. 


Congressman Harsha Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. HARSHA, Mr. Speaker, periodi- 
cally I report to my constituents various 
facts about our Government and the 
legislation that Congress is enacting. I 
do this through the media of a news- 
letter. 

However, because the Congress, in re- 
cent days, has enacted legislation that 
has so many ramifications and will create 
such a change in our way of life, I am 
choosing this method to report to my 
constituents so that not only they, but 
other citizens as well, may have a better 
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understanding of what their Govern- 
ment and the Congress are doing. 
MEDICARE 

Medicare has now become the law of 
the land. It applies to all over 65 re- 
gardless of whether they were previously 
eligible for Social Security benefits and 
regardless of need—millionaires are in- 
cluded. Thus it does too much for those 
who do not need it, and too little for 
those who do It is compulsory. It adds 
enormously to the payroll deduction of 
every wage earner, putting a burden on 
the younger people who are striving to 
support their families, pay for their 
homes, and educate their children. If 
these workers live to enjoy the benefits 
under this plan, they will have paid for 
them many times over. 

The bill I intro iuced in Congress would 
have provided much better coverage and 
benefits, would have been voluntary, 
would have been financed by tax credits 
and the General Treasury, and therefore, 
would have been paid for by those most 
able to pay, easing the burden on those 
least able to carry it. 

Above all do not cancel your nospitali- 
zation insurance yet because this legisla- 
tion falls far short of covering the needs 
of the elderly and furthermore, it does 
not become effective until July 1, 1966, 
and some provisions do not become effec- 
tive until January 1, 1967. 

Following are the highlights of the 
new law: It provides for the following 
hospital insurance; 90 days of hospitali- 
zation in semiprivate rooms or wards 
with the patient paying $40 for the first 
60 days and $10 a day after that. One 
hundred days of posthospital care in a 
skilled nursing home with the patient 
paying $5 a day for each day after 20 
days. This provision does not become ef- 
fective until January 1, 1967. Care and 
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treatment of mental diseases or tubercu- 
losis are not covered under this provision. 
Outpatient diagnostic services are pro- 
vided with the beneficiary paying the first 
$20 and 20 percent of the cost above that 
for all services rendered during a 20-day 
period. 

Nonhospital insurance. This coverage 
Is to be obtained by the recipient pay- 
ing a $3 monthly premium to be matched 
by an equal payment by the Government. 
The recipient must enroll in this pro- 
gram; he is not automatically covered. 
It provides for physician and surgeon 
services whether in hospital, home, or 
office. However, chiropractors and 
podiatrists are excluded. It also provides 
for diagnostic tests, surgical dressings, 
casts, and medical equipment such as 
oxygen tents. Besides the $3 monthly 
premium, beneficiaries must pay the first 
$50 of expenses during a calendar year 
and 20 percent of the total bills above 
that amount. 

Important: This law does not go into 
effect until July 1, 1966. 

Financing hospitalization and other 
social security benefits—under the pres- 
ent law the first $4,800 of your earn- 
ings are taxed annually at current 
rates for payments into the social se- 
curity fund. This is referred to as the 
taxable base. Under the new law this 
base will be raised on January 1, 1966, 
to $6,600 and your tax rate increased to 
4.2 percent each on employee and em- 
ployer. The self-employed rate will rise 
to 6.15 percent on $6,600. The rate of 
taxation rises periodically until it reaches 
5.65 percent each on employee and em- 
ployer and 7.80 percent on the self- 
employed. 

For a comparison of these taxes to be 
sane in future years see the following 


How your social security taxes will go up 


Under new law employee must pay tax shown (employer pays similar tax) 


1066, 4.2 1987-88, 4.4 
percent percent 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Amendments to the social security law 
have been enacted that will raise bene- 
fits by 7 percent with a minimum in- 
crease of $4. This increase is retroac- 
tive to January 1, 1965, and beneficiaries 
should receive these benefits by Septem- 
ber 15. The amendment I introduced 
called for a 10-percent increase, but the 
Congress held the increase down to 7 
percent. 

Effective January 1, 1966, persons re- 
ceiving social security pensions will be 
able to earn $1,500 in wages a year with- 
out losing any benefits; present law 
limits this sum to $1,200. The amend- 
ment I introduced would have raised 
this exemption to $3,000 but, here again, 
the Congress held the increase down to 
a very meager one. 


who choose to receive them at age €0 in- 
stead of 62; remarriage of a widow will 
not cause loss of her eligibility for her 
deceased husband's benefits, and chil- 
dren may continue to receive benefits to 
age 22 provided they are in school—and 
others. If there is any question about 
any of these changes or if any assistance 
is needed in obtaining benefits by those 
who feel they are entitled to them, I hope 
these people will call on me to help them. 
I am more than happy to utilize the 
complete facilities of my office to assist 
those who request it. 
HOUSING 


The Congress has enacted into law a 
new housing bill containing a completely 
new departure in housing legislation. 
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In addition to FHA housing, the law 
contains an authorization for the ex- 
penditure of $2.9 billion for urban re- 
newal. Many complaints have been 
raised against urban renewal. The pro- 
gram became so questionable in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that a committee of 
the Congress conducted an investigation 
of urban renewal here in the District 
of Columbia. I served on that com- 
mittee which held more than 130 hours 
of public hearings and six volumes of 
testimony were printed. This study re- 
vealed the following: First, although 
$130 million had been spent, not one unit 
of low rent or public housing had been 
built in any urban renewal area; second, 
while thousands of homes were demol- 
ished, the program failed to provide 
housing for low-income families and 
a critical housing shortage of nearly 
10,000 units exists; third, the Rede- 
velopment Land Agency illegally re- 
ceived and used $23 million in Federal 
funds; fourth, one project—cancelled 
after the committee investigation— 
which would have cost $22 million, was 
unjustified; fifth, that preferential selec- 
tion of redevelopers resulted in windfall 
profits in some cases and in other cases 
the complete default on contracts after 
several years; sixth, it will be at least 
33 years before the public will receive 
the first dollar in taxes above the cost 
of a completed project; and, seventh, 
that mall businesses were essentially 
without any protection and were not 
giver. reasonable provisions for reloca- 
tion. 

The housing legislation contained one 
program heretofore undreamed of, open- 
ing such vistas of waste, favoritism and 
political power that I could not vote for 
the bill even though it continued pro- 
grams I favor such as FHA loans to 
homeowners, housing for the elderly and 
for colleges. 

The new program is called rent sup- 
plements or renticare. “Renticare” is a 
brand new miracle drug not just some- 
thing warmed over from the New Fron- 
tier and the New Deal as are most of the 
ingredients of the Great Society. As it 
first came from the White House it was 
not aimed at low income families but 
those of middle income not eligible for 
public housing. It would provide more 
Suitable quarters for a mysterious group 
of people referred to as the disad- 
vantaged by paying part of their rent. 
This disadvantaged group was so sus- 
ceptible of a wide variety of interpreta- 
tions and so all inclusive that it provided 
for extending rent doles to about half 
the families in America. As a result it 
was modified to meet the same income 
qualifications that apply to public hous- 
ing. But what most people do not un- 
derstand is that this varies from place 
to place and under the amended lan- 
guage, people living in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, or San Francisco, can 
get rent supplements even though they 
earn as much as $11,200 or nearly twice 
the median national family income. 

This renticare program kills the in- 
centive of the American family to im- 
prove its economic status; it kills the in- 
centive of home ownership; it actually 
places an incentive on poverty and it 
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makes renters wards of the Government. 
Here is how the bill works. Under sec- 
tion 101(d) of the bill the Housing Ad- 
ministrator may subsidize a tenant’s rent 
in an amount up to the difference be- 
tween the fair market rental for the unit 
and one-fourth of the tenant’s income. 
That formula kills the incentive of the 
American family to improve its living 
accommodations by its own efforts. A 
family with $3,000 a year income—$250 
a month—could live in a $100-a-month 
apartment and pay rent of only $62.50 a 
month—one-fourth of income—with the 
Government providing a subsidy of 
$37.50 a month—difference between one- 
fourth of tenant's income and market 
rent for the unit. The disincentive of 
the family to improve its housing accom- 
modations is readily apparent. Should 
that $250 a month family’s income in- 
crease to $300 a month, its rent payment 
would increase to $75 a month and the 
Federal subsidy would drop to $25 a 
month. And, of course, if the family’s 
income increased to $400 a month, it 
would pay the full market rent of $100 
a month as one-fourth of family income 
of $400 a month would equal full market 
rent for the unit. In other words, the 
family with $250-a-month income has 
no incentive to improve its living accom- 
modations by increasing its earnings to 
enable it to rent better accommodations. 
It can live in the same accommodations 
with $250-a-month income as it could if 
it increased its income to $400 a month. 
In other words, an incentive is placed on 
poverty, since the administration chooses 
to use the figure of $3,000 as being in the 
poverty classification. 

The formula also produces another 
type of disincentive to a family improv- 
ing its living accommodations by its 
own efforts. That $250-a-month-income 
family might decide it wants to live in a 
$200-a-month apartment instead of the 
$100-a-month unit. Under the formula 
it could do so. And under the other 
proposed provisions of this section, this 
still would be true. The primary re- 
quirement for a qualified tenant is that 
he be unable to obtain standard pri- 
vately owned housing at a rental no 
more than one-fourth of his income. 
As far as the proposed law is concerned, 
that standard housing could be stand- 
ard housing suitable to the tenant’s 
needs or suitable to his desires. The 
Administrator could decide either way. 
The family would pay the same one- 
fourth of its income as rent or $62.50 a 
month and the Government would pay 
an increased subsidy of $137.50 a month 
to make up the balance of the fair mar- 
ket rent for the unit. Under the for- 
mula the way to better housing is in- 
creased Federal subsidy rather than in- 
creased individual effort. 

Another example would be a family 
living in New York with a total family- 
annual income of $11,200. Under the 
housing law, up to $2,300 is allowed as 
exemptions, not countable in tabulating 
total family income. With the exemp- 
tion, this leaves total annual income of 
$8,900. One-fourth of this is $2,225, a 
monthly figure of about $185. This 
family could live in an apartment cost- 
ing $300 per month, and the Govern- 
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ment would subsidize the difference be- 
tween $185 and $300, or $115 per month. 

When another head of a family earn- 
ing $400 a month and paying $100 a 
month rent—without any help from 
Uncle Sam—saw that his neighbor, earn- 
ing far less than he, was able to move 
into a much better apartment with no 
increase in his rent payments, he sud- 
denly would wake up to the possibility 
of the formula. This family, otherwise 
eligible for rent supplements, by free 
choice could be living in standard but 
crowded quarters. The head of the 
family simply does not want to allocate 
more than $100 a month of his income 
to housing. With the balance of his in- 
come he prefers to enjoy other ameni- 
ties of life, such as a second car or an 
extra week’s vacation. Rent supple- 
ment is his easy way out. He would be 
eligible for subsidy in a more expensive 
apartment. He, too, would move to the 
$200-a-month apartment. He would 
continue to pay only $100 a month of his 
income as rent because the Government 
would provide the other $100 a month 
necessary to cover the market rent for 
the unit. 

This formula is a formula for killing 
the American incentive system of im- 
proving one’s lot by one’s own effort. 
This would be keeping up with the 
Joneses via Federal subsidies. 

To own one’s own home, no matter 
how modest, is the goal of the typical 
American family. The rent supplement 
kills the incentive of a family to achieve 
that goal. Under FHA underwriting 
standards a family with $3,000-a-year 
income can afford to purchase a home 
costing 242 times that amount or a $7,500 
home. The housing cost of such a home 
would approximate $60 a month. But 
as noted in the illustration above, the 
$3,000-a-year family by paying $62.50 a 
month as rent could live in a partially 
federally subsidized $100-a-month rental 
unit. The cost of such a dwelling unit 
would approximate $12,500. Or, as above 
noted, that same family could also live 
in a $200-a-month rental unit and pay 
only $62.50 of its income a month as 
rent with the balance of $137.50 paid by 
the Government under the rent supple- 
ment formula. The cost of the $200-a- 
month rental unit would approximate 
$25,000. Why would a family strive to 
own a $7,500 home when for approxi- 
mately the same monthly outlay for 
housing it could rent a $12,500 or $25,000 
cost dwelling unit? Not only would the 
rent supplement proposal kill incentive 
for homeownership, it also would be a 
powerful incentive for a family to dis- 
continue homeownership and become a 
renter on the Federal dole. That runs 
counter to the American way of life. 
Home ownership preserves family life. 
Home ownership can do more in a minute 
to keep communism from our shores than 
the FBI, the CIA, and the Un-American 
Activities Committee can do in a lifetime. 

Proponents of this legislation claim 
that it has a price tag of only $7.5 bil- 
lion but they are not taking into account 
the fact that these rent supplements are 
contracted on a 40-year basis at an an- 
nual authorization of $150 million—this 
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adds some $6 billion to the price tag 
or a total of over $13 billion. 
RAPID TRANSIT 

The House of Representatives has 
Passed and sent to the Senate, where it 
undoubtedly will be approved, a rapid 
transit bill for the District of Columbia. 
This bill authorized the expenditure of 
almost $500 million to construct a sub- 
way system here in the District. The 
Federal Government is underwriting the 
total expense and even the proponents 
admit that this is only the first step. 
The system is to be expanded into Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, adding considerably 
to the cost. The taxpayers of America 
are going to eventually foot this bill. 
Why should the taxpayers of the 6th 
District of Ohio have to subsidize the 
transportation of the citizens of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia? A transportation system is like 
a utility and the users and those bene- 
fiting from it should have to pay for it, 
not the residents of Ohio or anywhere 
else for that matter. 


FOREIGN AID 


When the Congress considered foreign 
aid the Johnson proposal for $3.4 billion 
was labeled as a “bare bones” request. 
L challenged that position and stated 
that the State Department was mislead- 
ing the American taxpayer. I pointed 
out that much more than this was being 
funneled into foreign aid and also called 
attention to the unexpended balances 
still in the fund. Recently, I received a 
letter from the Honorable Orro Pass- 
Man, Democrat and chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on For- 
eign Aid. Mr. Passman is probably the 
most knowledgeable man in Congress on 
this subject of foreign aid expenditures. 
The following is his letter verbatim: 

A great American once said: “It is true 
that you may fool all of the people some of 
the time; you can even fool some of the 
people all of the time; but you can't fool 
all of the people all of the time.” This 
statement was made before America started 
the foreign giveaway program. 

Requests for new foreign aid funds so far 
this year amount to $7,512,467,000. I am at- 
taching, hereto, a list showing the 15 sepa- 
rate requests for foreign ald funds. Only the 
first item on the attached list is ever men- 
tioned publicly as being foreign aid. The 
other 14 items are just as much foreign aid 
as your hand is a part of your body. 

On June 30, 1965, unliquidated funds from 
prior years authority to the credit of these 
15 items amounted to $10,605,738,000, If the 
Congress approves the full additional $7,512,- 
467,000 that the administration has re- 
quested in new funds this year, then there 
will be a staggering. total available for dis- 
bursement in the amount of $18,118,205,000. 

The $7,512,467,000 requested in new funds 
this year does not include an appropriation 
of $1.85 billion, tacked on to a recent ap- 
propriation bill for the International Mone- 
tary Fund so that it would apply to the fiscal 
year which ended on June 30, 1965, rather 
than to the new fiscal year, Neither does it 
include the $4 billion annual interest we are 
paying on the money we have previously bor- 
rowed to give away. 

How any administration could dissipate 
America's wealth on foreign aid as we are 
doing is beyond the realm of sane, human 
understanding. I hope that the circulation 
of the startling information contained in 
this letter will be broad enough to cause the 
American people to demand an explanation 
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as to why only 1 of the 15 requests is ever 
mentioned publicly as foreign aid. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. PassMan, 
Chairman, Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. 
(Enclosure.) 


New foreign aid funds requested so far in 
1965 4 


Foreign assistance requests, 
as amended (mutual secu- 


TUG) COES S sete $3, 459, 470, 000 
Receipts and recoveries from 

previous credits 209, 770, 000 
Military assistance advisory 

bop 76, 000, 000 
Export-Import Bank (long- 

term credits 900, 000, 000 
Public Law 480 (agricultural 

commodities) .....------- 1, 658, 000, 000 
Inter-American Development 

Bank (Latin America 705, 880, 000 


International Development 


Association (DA) 104, 000, 000 
Peace Corps 115, 000, 000 
Contributions to internation- 

al organizations 96, 953, 000 
Permanent construction 

overseas (military) 85, 986, 000 
Educational (foreign and 


other students 69, 200, 000 
Ryukyu Islands 14, 733, 000 
Migrants and refugees 7, 575, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission 

(overseas) 5, 900, 000 
Inter-American Highway 

(Latin America 4, 000, 000 

Total new foreign aid re- 
Ist 6 months 
Of) 16 7. 512, 467, 000 


Orro E. PASSMAN, 
Chairman, Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, 


Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder that our 
cost of living continues to rise and the 
value of our dollar drops. Only last week 
the Government announced that the 
Consumer Price Index had risen to 
$110.1. The index means that it cost 
$11.01 to purchase items in June that 
cost $10 in the 1957-59 base period. The 
Labor Department reported this was the 
highest quarterly rise since 1957. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Our State Department argues that if 
we grant Communist nations foreign aid 
and preferential trade conditions this will 
win the Communists to our side and draw 
them away from Russia and Red China. 
They say if we “sell” them surplus foods 
under Public Law 480 the captive people 
in these Communist nations will know 
it is America that is giving them the 
food. Incidentally under the “sales” of 
food through Public Law 480 this money 
does not come back to the United States 
but stays in the nation making the pur- 
chase” and can only be used for programs 
to develop that nation or in some case 
for maintenance of our embassies, and 
so forth, in that country. 

Recent newspaper reports indicate that 
Communist Poland has turned down the 
request for a US. delegation, headed by 
Vice President HUMPHREY, to attend the 
dedication of a new hospital financed by 
U.S. funds. A modern and expensive 
facility, with a price tag of $11 million; 
it was built in Krakow. 

Financing of the hospital was through 
the accumulation of money paid by the 
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Poles for surplus American foodstuffs, 
Public Law 480. 

This is just one more example of the 
fallacy in the reasoning of those who be- 
lieve that unlimited foreign aid funds 
can succeed in bringing Communists to 
the side of the West. 

Here is another example of the fuzzy- 
headed thinking in the State Depart- 
ment. Everyone is familiar with the 
attacks of Sukarno and the Indonesians 
on the United States, its Embassies, its 
libraries, and their seizures of American- 
owned industries. Likewise are we 
familiar with Sukarno’s efforts to destroy 
Malaysia and his honey-foggling with 
the Communists. In fact, Congress be- 
came so incensed with his activities that 
it amended the foreign aid bill prevent- 
ing any further aid, both economic and 
military, to Indonesia, unless the Presi- 
dent deemed it in the national interest. 
Everyone also is aware that Sukarno 
with the aid of the Communists is trying 
to take over southeast Asia. 

But now in the midst. of all this con- 
quest and aggression by Sukarno and 
Indonesia, the State Department is urg- 
ing a private U.S. firm to sell a highly 
sophisticated military communications 
system to the Indonesian Armed Forces. 
This system is difficult to intercept and 
monitor and is jam proof. 

If an all-out war should erupt between 
Indonesia and Malaysia this would pro- 
vide a decided edge to Indonesia. It is 
quite probable that Sukarno would turn 
this system over to Russia. After all, 
she is supplying Sukarno with military 
aid in enormous amounts. Or what is 
to prevent him from turning it over to 
the Vietcong to be used against Amer- 
ican boys? 

Yet, our State Department is pressur- 
ing a US. industry to make this sale. 
This is a foreign policy? 


Great Myths of Agricultural Policy: Farm 
Prices Are Made in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
August 1965 issue of the Successful Farm- 
ing magazine includes the first in a series 
of articles on “Great Myths of Agricul- 
tural Policy.” 

This first article has as its premise 
exploding the myth that “Farm Prices 
Are Made in Washington.” The article 
is written by Don Paarlberg of Purdue 
8 

This appears to me to be a fair and 
thoughtful study of the effect of the Fed- 
eral Government on farm prices. I 
commend it to my colleagues: 

Great MYTHS OF AGRICULTURAL POLICY; FARM 
Prices ARE MADE IN WASHINGTON 
(By Don Paarlberg) 

(Enrrors NoTE—A myth has two features: 
(1) It is not literally true, and (2) it means 
something to the man who repeats it. Farm 
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policy has its share of myths—ideas sup- 
ported by fragments of facts, venerated by 
many repetitions, held with different degrees 
of conviction. All are easy to understand 
and hard to refute. All appeal more to emo- 
tion than to reason. All have enough truth 
to make them convincing, enough untruth to 
be dangerous. All are used and misused in 
farm policy arguments, Here's the first myth 
we intend to explode: Farm prices are made 
in Washington.) 

The element of truth which gives thismyth 
its appeal is the simple, observable fact that 
the Government can legislate and administer 
a price for wheat or cotton which is differ- 
ent from the price that would otherwise pre- 
vail in the market. In fact, it has.done so. 
The price of wheat has been dropped, through 
Washington action, from $2 to $1.40 per 
bushel. To the degree that farm prices are 
made in Washington they are unmade at the 
same address. 

The element of untruth which makes the 
myth dangerous is the belief, implicit in the 
statement, that a government sympathetic 
to agriculture could establish any price it 

. wished. It infers that Washington is respon- 
sible for whatever level of prosperity or diffi- 
culty agriculture is experiencing. This un- 
truth is greater than the fragment of fact 
which the statement contains. 

If one accepts and repeats the myth that 
farm prices are made in Washington, he re- 
veals his belief that decisionmaking has been 
transferred from the individual to his Goy- 
ernment and that centralized authority has 
replaced the market system. In short, he 
has written off the competitive economy and 
replaced it, in his mind, with a regimented 
society. For if Washington is to take over 
the job of establishing the price, Washing- 
ton must also take over the jobs that price 
does. That is, Washington must regulate 
production, regiment the marketing process, 
su consumption, and take responsi- 
bility for the level of income. 

A more accurate statement Is: “Prices of 
certain farm products are influenced, within 
Umits, by legislation enacted in Washington.” 
But what this statement gains in truth, it 
loses in simplicity. As is so often true, the 
myth has more appeal than the fact. 

What makes price? If prices are not made 
in Washington, how are they made? 

To find out, you must know economic les- 
son No. 1. It’s so basic that if you under- 
stand it, all else in economics becomes com- 
prehensible. It concerns the laws of de- 
mand, supply, and price. 

The law of demand is this: Other things 
equal, the quantity purchased will move in 
the opposite direction from price. Thus, if 
the price is raised and other things remain 
the same, a smaller quantity will be pur- 
chased. And inversely: People will clean out 
a grocer’s steaks if he lowers them from 98 
cents to 28 cents a pound. 

The law of supply is this: Other things 
equal, the quantity offered for sale will vary 
directly with the price. Thus, if the price 
of soybeans goes up and other things remain 
the same, you'll try to produce more and the 
supply will be larger. 

When supply and demand interact in a 
competitive market, price becomes estab- 
lished to equalize the two. Supply — 
demand and the market clears. There 18 
no “surplus” or “shortage.” The price may 
be high or low, depending upon the respec- 
tive levels of demand and supply. 

If the price is low, the market is telling 
farmers to produce less and telling con- 
sumers to buy more. If the price is high, 
the opposite signal is being giyen, This is 
the mechanism by which the people jointly 
determine how land and labor and capital 
should be used. It is a remarkably orderly 
process, and functions effectively for the 
most part. 

True, Government may stimulate demand, 
as, for example, through Public Law 480. And 
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it may retard supply by land retirement pro- 
grams. These operations may and do affect 
prices. But the range within which price 
may thus be manipulated is not as wide as 
many think. 

UNHAPPINESS PREVAILS 


No one is completely happy with the mar- 
ket system. Farmers wish the price was 
higher, The standard definition of a fair 
price, as the farmer defines it, is 10 percent 
more.” Conyersely, the consumer’s defini- 
tion of fair price is “10 percent less.” 

So the subject of prices is controversial. 
It always has been, and it always will be, be- 
cause producers and consumers contend with 
one another. If the market is competitive, 
they contend in the marketplace. If the 
price is legislated, they contend in the Halis 
of Congress. 

If one says “farm prices are made in Wash- 
ington,” he is really saying that the competi- 
tive market has disappeared and that we 
now have a government-made market. This 
is a gross exaggeration. Prices of livestock, 
poultry, most fruits, and vegetables are 
made competitively in the marketplace. 
These products bring in roughly 50 percent 
of the farm income. 

Commodities whose prices are, to a degree, 
“made in Washington” bring in only about 
half of the farm income. And even for those 
commodities whose price is “made in Wash- 
ington,” the limits within which Washing- 
ton can set the price are rather narrow. An 
administration and a Congress dedicated to 
high-price supports has had to reduce sup- 
port levels for tobacco, wheat, cotton, and 
others. The market forces are powerful. 

But the myth persists. Like an old Greek 
myth, it is more a refiection of a state of 
mind than an accurate portrayal of the real 
world. 


Hawaii’s Melting Pot Atmosphere Dilutes 
Jewish Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OFP HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
effect of Hawaii’s melting pot atmosphere 
on a so-called minority racial group, in 
this case Jewish, is related by Rabbi Roy 
A. Rosenberg, rabbi of Temple Emanu-El 
in Honolulu, in a recent newspaper in- 
terview. 

Apparently the assimilative processes 
in Hawali do not respect introduced dis- 
tinctions in race, color, religion, or creed, 
however strong may be the desire to 
maintain such distinctions. 

Rabbi Rosenberg’s interesting com- 
ments on this intriguing subject are 
found in the July 31, 1965 issue of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. The newspaper 
article follows: 

ISLE “MELTING Por“ ATMOSPHERE DILUTES 
JEWISH LIFE 
(By William Jardine) 

Assimilation, which some Jewish leaders 
see as a threat to Jewish life in America, is 
occurring in Hawall. 

Rabbi Roy A. Rosenberg, rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El, was asked in an interview this 
week if he felt that Jews in Hawali were 
drifting away from a religious affiliation be- 
cause of Hawall's melting pot atmosphere. 

“That goes without saying,” he said. 
“There are at least 2,000 people of Jewish 
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birth here in Honolulu and our congrega- 
tion numbers around 500. 

“But, while Hawaii is not conducive to 
ethnic separation, I feel we have as great an 
opportunity as anyone to build our congre- 
gation. 

“The population is having a slow growth. 
They come here and leave all the time. I 
only have two or three local marriages every 
year; that 18. local people.” 

The rabbi was asked if the Jews in Hawall 
form a separate community as they do in 
many of the large ctiies on the mainland. 

“There is a tendency for the Jewish com- 
munities, as such, to form looser units as 
one travels west,” he said. The Jewish com- 
munities in the east, New York for instance, 
will be very pronounced and will even have 
competition with each other. 

“But, here in the west, and especially 
Hawaii, this isn't the case. There isn’t one 
member of our congregation who lives within 
walking distance of the temple, and they 
certainly don't live together. 

“We say we have a Jewish community here 
in the sense that the temple forms a unit.” 

The rabbi was asked if there is more 
assimilation here than on the mainland. 

couldn't give you a learned answer on 
that one,” Rosenberg said, “but if you want 
some figures, 18 percent of our congregation 
are mix-married. 

“I perform mixed marriages all the time, 
but different rabbis have different rules. If 
a couple comes to me and wants to get 
married, I ask if the children will be raised 
Jewish, and if they say, ‘Yes,’ I marry them. 

“Of course, I try to make as many con- 
versions as I can.” 

Rosenberg was asked if there is “much 
antisemitism in Hawaii.” 

“No, I don't think so,” he said. “I don't 
think there is much prejudice at all. This 
State is blessed that way.” 

The rabbi said he doesn't think the ab- 
sence of antisemitism causes religious 
apathy here. 

“There is a great deal of controversy now 
concerning the relationship of persecution 
to Judaism,” he sald. 

“Some say that Judaism needs persecu- 
tion to survive, and some say that the Jew- 
ish manner of banning together brings on 
persecution.” 

Some people find it strange that there 
are Oriental and Hawaiian Jews. 

Temple Emanu-El, the only civilian Jew- 
ish congregation in Hawail, has 10 nonhaole 
Jews “and to the best of my knowledge, 
they don’t have any problems,” Rosenberg, 
rabbi here since 1958, sald. 


Financial Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 28, 1965, issue of the 
Midland, Tex., Reporter-Telegram. The 
editorial follows: 

FINANCIAL PLIGHT 

Congressman O. C. FISHER, of San Angelo, 
sound, practical, and wise in his 
is an effective spokesman for the conservative 
cause in government. 

And he is not afraid to criticize the ad- 
ministration or to vote against it when he 
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considers its programs unwise or too expen- 
sive. 

Speaking in Odessa recently, FISHER 
Warned against the fimancial plight of the 
Federal Government brought about 
by tremendous spending program for those 
things we do not need, 

That is the big problem in America today, 
and every citizen should ponder the impli- 
cations of continued spending for things the 
Nation does not need and cannot afford. 
Americans surely must realize they must pay 
for these Federal programs. ‘There still is no 
such thing as a free lunch. Someone, some- 
time must pay for it. Yet, there are those— 
all too many persons and organizations—who 
continually clamor for something free from 
Washington. 

Congressman FIsHER said such citizens 
“must reckon with the mounting public debt 
and the inflationary pressures that are being 
built up.“ 

He further stressed the fact there is no 
m ul plan“ to balance the mounting 
public debt in the foreseeable future. 

He said economists warn that deficits ac- 
count for inflation—‘“a disguised tax that 
reduces the purchasing power over every- 
body's money.” 

Inflation is a frightening, consuming con- 
dition which can bring America to its knees 
as surely and as effectively as any enemy 
from without. Americans must wake up to 
its dangers before it is too late. 

Yet, right now, Congress is going all out in 
approving this and that spending program— 
all leading to increased public indebtedness 
and inflation. 

Americans should consider, too, that with 
a critical situation existing in Vietnam, costs 
of stepping up the war effort quite naturally 
will mount rapidly. The extent of war 
spending, of course, will be tremendous. 
This is something which cannot be deter- 
mined for sure at this time. But the powers 
that be in Washington, backed up by Amer- 
icans generally, can and should make pro- 
visions for it by cutting back on unnecessary 
spending. 

Among the nonessential programs men- 
tioned by the San Angelo an are 
housing, Federal aid to education, war on 
poverty, and medicare. 

Politics enters into the picture in all too 
many instances in these and other adminis- 
tration projects. And this is no time for 
politics. 


Congressman FisHer and others like him 
in Congress need all the help they can get 
from citizens throughout the land in fighting 
courageously and tirelessly to keep America 
strong and free. 


A Fool’s Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
bureaucratic mess that is obvious in the 
so-called war on poverty has been so 
great that it is thus described by all ob- 
The Harvey Tribune, 
an outstanding suburban publication in 
south Cook County, III., comments in a 
very timely and precise fashion on 
phases of the program in its Thursday, 
July 29, edition, and I include the edi- 
torial in the Record with my remarks: 
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A Foou’s PARADISE 

There is still a lot of truth in the homely 
old adage that the Lord helps him who helps 
himself. 

And it is beginning to look like neither 
the Lord nor Uncle Sam can do very much 
with those who are not inclined to help 
themselves. 

That is being evidenced in some of the 
trial and tribulations being encountered in 
the antipoverty program. 

We recall reading a recent piece on a situa- 
tion in Detroit that serves as an example. 
There officials have been trying to set up a 
youth employment project and a nelghbor- 
hood youth corps. 

Officials of both groups reportedly can- 
vassed the streets trying to interest dropouts 
in the programs after the potential candi- 
dates failed to make appearances on their 
own. Despite the official effort the canvass 
resulted in finding only 30 candidates for a 
project geared to 70 youths by the youth 
employment project. The neighborhood 
youth corps was somewhat more successful 
yet could line up only 800 out of a hoped- 
for 1,500. 

YEP proposed to pay $1.25 an hour for a 
summer training program aimed at putting 
youths in better-paying full-time jobs after 
a training period of 15 weeks. Yet, one offi- 
cial quoted a youth he interviewed as saying 
“you are crazy man, I do not work for that 
kind of money.“ 

The startled official reportedly observed 
“these kids are living in a fool's paradise.” 
And that could be. However, it could also 
be that an end to Government-fostered 
“something for nothing” philosophy might 
help bring them and, perhaps their elders, 
back to the world of reality. Some people 
are becoming uncomfortably accustomed to 
getting things the easy way. 


On the Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the July 29, 
1965, edition of the New York Journal- 
American. The President made it clear 
that we intend to honor our pledge to 
protect freedom in Vietnam. Equally 
clear is our determination to seek an 
honorable peace. The President listed 
15 efforts on the part of the United 
States to bring about discussions, all of 
which have been ignored by the Commu- 
nists. He has directed Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, our new Ambassador to the U.N., to 
present a letter to Secretary General U 
Thant requesting that all the resources, 
energy, and immense prestige of the 
United Nations be employed to bring 
peace.” 

The President has stated_our purposes 
in Vietnam for the world to know. While 
we will not falter in our commitment to 
freedom, we will always work toward 


securing peace. 
The editorial follows: 
ON THE LINE 


President Johnson chose the hardworking 
atmosphere of a press conference—free from 
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bombast—for one of his most important pro- 
nouncements on Vietnam, It was a good 
choice, for what the President had to say was 
serious and calmly purposeful. 

The situation has made it necessary, he 
said, to more than double draft calis from 
17,000 to 35,000 a month. 

It has become necessary to immediately 
increase U.S. military strength in Vietnam 
from 75,000 to 125,000 with more forces to 
be sent later. 

It has become necessary to seek more 
money, amount unspecified, but in the long 
run undoubtedly a lot. 

It has become necessary to gird for what 
may be a long war—and the President did 
not hesitate to call it a war even though there 
are no battle lines, no clash of armies. 

Why are we sending our young men to 
this lush edge of a peninsula thousands of 
miles away? 

Because we cannot dishonor a pledge to 
protect freedom that three Presidents have 
underwritten. Because “if we are driven 
from. Vietnam, no nation can ever again 
have confidence in our promise or protec- 
tion.” Because “an Asia threatened by 
Communist domination would imperil the 
security of the United States itself.“ 

But, the President said, our purpose to 
stay is no stronger than our purpose to seek 
an honorable peace. He listed 15 efforts to 
bring about discussions, all of which the 
Communists ignored. We are willing to 
listen to Hanol's terms provided Hanoi will 
listen to ours. We are willing that Vietcong 
Guerrillas be represented by Hanoi at a bar- 
gaining table. 

Finally—and this could be his ace card 
the President directed our new U.N. Am- 
bassador Arthur J. Goldberg, as his first act, 
to present to General Thant a Pres- 
idential letter requesting “all the resources” 
energy, and immense prestige of the United 
Nations be employed to bring peace.” 

So there it is, for all the world to study and 
for the Communists to ponder. 


Amistad Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, July 31, 1965, ceremonies were 
held in Del Rio, Tex., which is in my con- 
gressional district, commemorating the 
first pouring of concrete in the Amistad 
Dam. The primary function of the 
Amistad Dam will be flood control and 
the United States share of the costs— 
56.2 percent—will total approximately 
$78 million. Construction will require 
the acquisition of nearly 61,000 acres of 
lands in the United States, the relocation 
of 14,3 miles of Southern Pacific rail- 
road track, 19 miles of U.S. Highways 
90 and 277, two electric transmission sys- 
tems, and two telephone lines. These 
acquisitions and relocations are now 
almost complete. The construction of 
the dam itself is, today, 19 percent 
complete and on schedule. It will 
be about 6% miles long and its top 
will extend 254 feet above the riverbed, 
creating a reservoir for 5,660,000 acre- 
feet of water. The dam is scheduled for 
completion in December 1968. 
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The joint construction of this dam is 
being carried out under an agreement 
with Mexico, approved by the Congress 
on July 7, 1960—Public Law 86-605. 
Before congressional approval was ob- 
tained for this undertaking extensive 
hearings were held in the House by the 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The subcommittee chairman was my 
very good friend, the Honorable Arm- 
STEAD I. SELDON, JR., of Alabama. The 
citizens of both the United States and 
Mexico who attended these ceremonies 
were honored and pleased to have that 
able and distinguished Member of the 
House make the principal address at this 
historic event. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the efforts 
of the local citizens on both the Ameri- 
can and Mexican sides of the Rio Grande 
truly reflect the very spirit of interna- 
tional cooperation and compromise. The 
joint engineering and other studies car- 
ried out by the various agencies of both 
the American and the Mexican Govern- 
ments, which preceded the congressional 
approval, and the continuing collabora- 
tion during the present construction, is 
indicative of the achievements that are 
possible when nations can negotiate and 
work within the framework of friendli- 
ness and good will. 

I believe that the remarks of our col- 
league, the Honorable Armisteap I. 
SELDEN, JR., bring into focus the advan- 
tages derived by nations working to- 
gether and I commend them to the 
House: 

THE Amistap Dam 

(Remarks of Representative ARMISTEAD 

SELDEN, July 31, 1965) 

I am extremely pleased that I could accept 
the cordial invitation to join with you today 
on this truly memorable occasion, 

In this strife-torn world, borders bristle 
with armament. The Berlin wall and the 
Iron Curtain sever people with barriers of 
hatred and suspicion. Egyptian troops fight 
in Yemen, Indonesian troops in Malaysia, 
mercenaries in the Congo. Yet we meet here 
today, not to destroy, but to build; not to 
erect fortifications, but to inaugurate the 
construction of a peaceful enterprise des- 
tined to advance the welfare of people on two 
sides of an international frontier. 

Mexicans and Americans can be justly 
proud. Throughout history two questions 
have persistently troubled relations between 
neighboring states—territorial disputes and 
questions of water rights. We have had our 
share of problems. With a 1,500-mile bound- 
ary, this is probably inevitable. But for sey- 
eral decades now, our record on both these 
potentially explosive issues has been excep- 
tional 


The recent Chamizal agreement presents 
a heartening example of the determination 
to seek peaceful and just solutions to thorny 
territorial disputes. In the field of water 
distribution and conservation, Mexico and 
the United States have demonstrated the 
superb results of negotiations conducted in 
the spirit of mutual respect and considera- 
tion. We have only to recall the bitter dis- 
pute between Israel and the Arab 
States over Jordan River waters to realize 
how productive our own efforts have been. 
In the Middle East, where fertile land is 
searce, the Jordan, if properly utilized, could 
make deserts bloom. Modern technology 
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awaits only the decision of men to bury their 
grievances and recognize that their peoples 
are the losers so long as destructive political 
Motives are permitted to outweigh human 
considerations. 

Water has ever played a major role in the 
affairs of mankind. People must have fresh” 
water to drink and water with which to grow 
their food. Where water is plentiful, com- 
munities flourish. Where water Is scant, vast 
regions lie barren and inhospitable. No won- 
der men have fought ferociously to assure 
their domains an adequate water supply. 

Yet water—so essential to life—can also 
be a powerful enemy. Throughout history, 
torrential floods have overflowed riverbanks, 
inundating crops and sweeping away live- 
stock, houses, and human life. But how- 
ever treacherous a river might be, where it is 
vital to existence men simply bury their 
dead, lament their lost crops and animais, 
and then set about to rebuild and replant 
the same hazardous area. 

In this region you know well both the 
blessing and the curse a great river can bring. 
You have seen parched land turn fertile and 
productive with sufficlent water for lrriga- 
tion. And you have experienced tragic 
floods. The memory of the 1954 disaster 
must still be sharp in your minds. That 
year the Rio Grande lived up to its Spanish 
name—Rio Bravo, or fierce river. 

Thanks to modern engineering develop- 
ments, men no longer need to be helpless 
victims of rampaging water. And thanks to 
the determination and good will on both 
sides of the Rio Grande, Mexico and the 
United States are working together to use 
those modern techniques for the benefit of 
their people. The ceremony in which we 
have participated today marks the cere- 
monial beginning of a major step toward 
taming the once indomitable Rio Grande. 

As designed, the new Amistad Dam will 
alleviate the recurrent floods along the 250- 
mile stretch from the dam site to Falcon 
Reservoir, affording increased protection to 
over 200,000 people who reside in Del Rio, 
Eagle Pass, and Laredo in the United States 
and in Ciudad Acuna, Piedras Negras, and 
Nuevo Laredo in Mexico, as well as to the 
irrigation developments aggrega over 
90,000 acres on the two sides of the river, It 
has been estimated that the safeguards af- 
forded by the dam will save over a.million 
dollars annually in flood damage to property. 
But none can put a peso or dollar value on 
the protection the new dam will provide 
from the loss of life and human suffering. 

I am deeply pleased to have played some 
role in this great achievement in interna- 
tional cooperation. It was my privilege to 
introduce legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to serve as floor manager for 
the bill which authorized U.S. participation 
in construction of the dam. In that ca- 
pacity, and as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-American Affairs of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I have had ample 
opportunity to observe the constant, cordial, 
and constructive cooperation in which the 
Mexican and United States Governments en- 
gage. I realize that the commendable collab- 
oration at official levels is made possible, in 
large measure, because those of you who live 
along the border—Mexican and American— 
set the example and the environment in 
which friendly relations can be conducted. 
The name “Amistad”—friendship—for the 
new dam is well chosen. 

We all can take pride in the record and be 
grateful for the beneficial results in accruing 
to both sides of the border. Let us hope 
that the Amistad Dam will be but another 
link in a growing chain of cooperative ven- 
tures by means of which Mexicans and 
Americans alike will grow and prosper. 
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Supersonic Transport Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with material I have placed in the 
Recorp during the past 2 months, I 
would like to now invite your attention 
to an editorial entitled “Flogging With 
Feathers” by Robert B. Hotz. 

Mr. Hotz is presently editor of Avia- 
tion Week, and has a rich background in 
aviation matters, not only as a former 
major in the U.S. Air Force, but also as 
a newspaperman and author. 

Since the British-French Concord 
program appears to be in serious diffi- 
culty, coupled with the SST program 
underway in the United States, I com- 
mend the following editorial to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress: 

FLOGGING WITH FEATHERS 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The U.S. supersonic transport development 
program is being flogged to death with feath- 
ers. This is the meaning of President John- 
son's announcement last week that airframe 
firms will spend another 18 months in design 
studies while engine builders will develop 
test stand demonstrator Since 
President Johnson said that he was following 
the recommendations of the special com- 
mittee headed by Defense Secretary Robert 
5. McNamara, we can only conclude that this 
represents another example of the Secretary's 
by now well-defined propensity for postpon- 
ing hard decisions under the guise of further 
study. It Is a policy that will waste money 
in the critical development phase and may 
easily lose the production jackpot to inter- 
national competitors. 

The Johnson-McNamara decision really 
means that the critical decision to proceed 
with building one or more supersonic trans- 
port prototypes has been postponed another 
18 months. It would be difficult indeed to 
find any of the industry's engineers or man- 
agers associated with this who be- 
leve this additional 18 months of paper- 
work design studies is really necessary. The 
current plan will not come to grips with any 
of the major unsolved technical problems 
of supersonic transport development and will 
only pour another $220 million down the 
drain in a wasteful holding operation. 

There is no question that there are many 
unsolved technical problems along the de- 
velopment path of an operationally success- 
ful supersonic transport. But the solutions 
to these problems can be found only in the 
air by flying prototypes. They no longer can 
be solved effectively on the drawing board 
and slide rule or in the wind tunnel and on 
the test stand. These useful tools have 
served their purpose in the early develop- 
ment phase. But further reliance on them 
without the hard experience of flying ex- 
perimental prototypes is a waste of time, 
money and technical talent. 

Funding two engine contractors, General 
Electric Co, and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
with $50 million apiece to produce demon- 
strator engines of their divergent design ap- 
proaches, conveys a false sense of progress. 
We think both contractors would agree that 
the critical problems of the supersonic trans- 
port engine will not begin to appear until 
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these engines are installed in an airframe 
and flown in their operational environment 
through the full range of speeds and alti- 
tudes that their airline operations will re- 
quire. These installed-engine problems can- 
not be simulated fully in any ground test 
rig. There is little technical doubt that 
both contractors can produce a supersonic 
transport engine that will be capable of 
propelling this vehicle through its complete 
operating regime, But whether or not these 
engines will achieve the required operational 
economy and which design approach will 
do it best can be answered only by a thorough 
flight-test program with the proposed 
airframes. 

Many knowledgeable engineers working on 
the supersonic-transport program believe 
that the engine inlet and nozzle designs 
will make or break the economics of the 
Bupersonic transport. These are problems 
that can be solved only in the air. 

The Johnson-McNamara radiates 
the same aura of false economy and tech- 
nical timidity that was proved so erroneous 
in the early approach of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration to the 
Gemini program. By abandoning this philos- 
ophy, primarily because of the prodding of 
President Johnson, NASA now has acquired 
far more manned space data at much less 
cost in two Gemini missions than it would 
have in six at the old pace, It is ironic 
that President Johnson now is turning to 
the philosophy in the supersonic transport 
program that he forced NASA to abandon in 
Gemini. 

If the United States were developing its 
supersonic transport program in an inter- 
national vacuum and planned to sell its 
wares only to domestic airlines, the pace of 
this development effort might be unimpor- 
tant. But such is not the case. The Anglo- 
French Concorde, now that its initial poli- 
tical problems are solved, is proceeding at 
a rapid pace. Anyone who saw the extent 
of the component hardware shown at the 
recent Paris Air Show must realize this. 
The Concorde already enjoys an 18-month 
lead over the US. project; Johnson and Mo- 
Namara have handed it another 18 months 
of headway. 

The Soviets have revealed their basic su- 
personic transport design in the Tupoley 
Tu-144 and have scheduled the first proto- 
type flight for 1968. It appears to be im- 
possible for the United States to avoid being 
third in the air with a flyable supersonic 
transport. This sequence in itself would 
not be significant economically. What will 
be significant is the length of the gap be- 
tween the Concorde’s appearance on the 
market as salable hardware and the time 
that the airlines of the world believe the 
United States will reach a similar stage of 
development. 

The airline business is a highly competi- 
tive enterprise. No matter how patriotic its 
basic motives, no airline can afford to wait 
too long to match or surpass its competitors’ 
equipment. Every month that the U.S. 
supersonic transport is stretched 
will mean larger sales of its Concorde com- 
petitor. If stretched sufficiently, the pro- 
gram would leave the United States with an 
unprofitable “Edsel” in a market already 
saturated by the Anglo-French Concorde. 

Estimates of the international supersonic 
transport market have been rising rapidly 
since the first ultraconservative forecast of 
300 aircraft. Most airline economists now 
agree that 500 is a more realistic figure. But 
we venture to predict that when the super- 
sonic transport order books are closed there 
will be close to 1,000 sold. The economic ley- 
erage of this market, both domestically and 
in the international balance of payments, 
will be far more significant than even the 
rosiest current estimate. 


We think the President Johbnson-McNa- 
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mara supersonic transport development pro- 
gram is pennywise and pound foolish. It 
will cost this Nation heavily unless it is 
accelerated to a more realistic technical pace 
that will offer potential customers some solid 
assurance of not being left at the post by 
competitors flying foreign equipment. 

Now only Congress can change the shape 
of this program. We hope that before Con- 
gress appropriates another nickel for super- 
sonic transport development the legislators 
dig to the heart of this matter, They should 
demand either an effective program with a 
development cycle that offers a better chance 
to hit the international jackpot or cut our 
losses and scrap the program now. 


Henry Granofsky: Dedicated Federal 
Employee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, my 
contacts with Federal employees have 
convinced me that they are a hardwork- 
ing group, intent on doing a good job 
for the Government and the people. 
However, occasionally one learns of an 
outstanding public servant, and such a 
one we have at the Bureau of Customs in 
Baltimore. His interest in his work as 
supervisory customs inspector and dep- 
uty collector extends far beyond the 
call of duty and has been recognized 
by the Bureau of Customs headquarters 
in Washington with a plaque and cash 
award. 

An interesting account of his work and 
his hobby was printed in the August 1 
edition of the Baltimore Sun and is worth 
the emulation of all Federal employees. 
Under permission to extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert the article in the RECORD: 

TALKS ON CUSTOMS WIN HONOR FOR 
GRANOFSKY 
(By Albert J. Dennis) 

Many Baltimoreans are completely igno- 
rant of the countless and important customs 
activities in Baltimore, but the after-hours 
hobby of Henry G. Granofsky is helping to 
educate them. 

And his hobby has become extremely 
popular. 

In fact, the demands for his slides and lec- 
tures have become so great, that his hobby 
could probably be converted into a success- 
ful commercial operation by an enterpris- 
ing businessman. 

WORK WON AWARD 

His work—all done during off-duty 
hours—was so outstanding it won for him 
a citation from national customs headquar- 
ters in Washington, which presented him 
with a plaque and a cash award of $200, 

For the last 6 years Granofsky has been 
presenting an entertaining and informative 
slide lecture on customs service operations 
to religious, fraternal, business, and educa- 
tional groups. 

As supervisory customs inspector and dep- 
uty collector of customs for Baltimore, the 
veteran inspector has combined a wealth 
of experience and knowledge about his sub- 
ject with a talent for photography, and pro- 
duced from the mixture a service that is 
forely needed in the Baltimore arer. 
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TEACHING FIELD NEED SEEN 


Although his lectures are in constant de- 
mand, the customs Official has noticed a spe- 
RE need for such a program in the teaching 

eld. 

Deploring the lack of information—espe- 
cially concerning port activities—which is 
available to school teachers, Granofsky said 
during a recent interview: 

“I would like to see some sort of school 
film prepared for public school educational 
uses; there is a definite lack of visual train- 
ing aids for the teachers.” 

FINDS CHILDREN INTERESTED 

The 56-year-old customs employee has 
given many of his lectures to children, and 
he has discovered they have an intense in- 
terest in waterfront activities. 

The content of his presentations vary, de- 
pending upon the interest and age of the 
audience; normally, they consist of a brief 
introduction, then the showing of anywhere 
from 50 to 90 slides. 

The topics covered includes baggage ex- 
amination, vessel admeasurement, apprais- 
er's work, laboratory analysis, searching of 
vessels, and other material which would be 
of general interest. 

TOOK OWN PICTURES 

All of the slides—many of which are in 
color—were taken by Gran himself, 
and he has even included on-the-spot shots 
of seizures and the fancy “chase,” often 
dramatized on television and in the movies. 

‘There are also slides of different kinds of 
cargo, including ore, sugar and petroleum. 
and even some showing the destruction of 
pornographic material and unclaimed liquor. 

The customs headquarters in Washington 
has been so impressed with the educational 
job Granofsky is doing, it has launched a 
national program to encourage other em- 
ployees to participate in similar activities. 

A native of Baltimore, Granofsky has lived 
and worked around the waterfront most of 
his life. He entered the customs service in 
1940 as a clerk-stenographer and became an 
inspector in 1946. 

His parents are German and he speaks 
both this language and Spanish fluently; 
many times his linguistic talent has helped 
him in his work aboard many foreign ships, 
where he comes in contact with many na- 
tionalities. 

“Between English, German and Spanish,” 
he says, “I can usually find someone who 
speaks one of the three.” 

HAS HAD MANY EXPERIENCES 

With a background of 25 years in the cus- 
toms service, the versatile inspector could 
boast of innumerable experiences which 
sound exciting and even dangerous to the 
layman. 

But his tendency to be modest results in 
his making light of a career which some 
would call glamorous. 

As to big catches of smugglers, he replies 
that these are usually the result of tips 
from informers, who are looking for a fee 
for passing on the information. 

The inspector did recall one experience 
which was more humorous than serious. 

HAD RECEIVED TIP 


The department had received a tip that 
the chief officer of a ship which had just 
arrived in port was smuggling opium. 

A search of his cabin revealed—not only 
6 pounds of opium, but the catch 
of a girl friend—a stowaway whom the chief 
was hiding in his cabin, 

Granofsky’s quiet appearance is surprising 
when one contemplates his line of work, but 
he hastens to add most of it is as prosaic as 
any office Job. 


PRIMARY AMBITION 
His primary ambition at the moment is 


to see a film or series of slides professionally 
prepared for schoolroom use. 
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He can neither afford the time nor the 
money to produce such a work, but he keeps 
hoping someone else will fill that void. 

“It would be a very interesting project,” 
he muses, “and it would also be a great sery- 
ice to the community and the port of Balti- 
more.” 


A Salute to Niger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
August 3, marks the fifth anniversary 
of the independence of the Republic of 
Niger. On this auspicious occasion, 
therefore, we wish to extend warm felic- 
itations to His Excellency Hamani 
Diori, President of Niger, and to the Ni- 
gerian Ambassador to the United States, 
His Excellency Ary Tanimoune. 

During this period, we have seen the 
economy of this country increase by at 
least 6 percent per annum. Since its 
economy is chiefiy agricultural, this 
growth represents a remarkable accom- 
plishment. At the same time, Niger has 
been able successfully to avoid the sort 
of economic backslide which has been 
occurring with increasing frequency 
among the primary producers of the 
world. 

Although Niger has registered a trade 
deficit every year since 1960, these defi- 
cits are being progressively reduced. 
The reductions have been largely due 
to the implementation of Niger's plan 
for raising crop yields and increasing 
the efficiency of the farmers and herds- 
men. They also reflect a concerted ef- 
fort at crop diversification—a move away 
from the exclusive cultivation of pea- 
nuts and toward the introduction of 
cotton. The exporting of animal hides 
has greatly increased, as has tin produc- 
tion. For a country which has practi- 
cally no industry, where the most im- 
portant factor determining successful 
crop production is the weather, and 
which is located 500 miles from the sea 
on the edge of the Sahara, Niger's eco- 
nomic progress has been exemplary. 

In the political sphere, the Republic of 
Niger has made great strides toward the 
development of democratic institutions 
and increasing the participation of all 
groups in the life of the Nation. Under 
the inspiring leadership of Hamani Di- 
ori, Niger’s able president, we have seen 
the development of a regime which is 
both pro-Western and progressive. This 
has occurred despite a vigorous campaign 
of subversion and terrorism inspired and 
financed by Peiping. 

For example, during 1964 there oc- 
curred a series of sporadic attacks on vil- 
lage outposts, All the attacks were un- 
successful, largely because the Hausa 
tribesmen, upon whom the guerrillas had 
counted for sympathetic aid, were hostile 
to them. This reflects most qualifyingly 
the confidence of the people in their 
government and their unwillingness to 
participate in terrorism and other acts 
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of violence against it. Such confidence 
is reassuring, faced as we are by so much 
unrest and instability in the “third 
world.” 

Niger’s stability is obviously due to the 
popularity of its present government, and 
perhaps in part to the legacy of France. 
France’s policies in sub-Saharan Africa 
were traditionally more benevolent, and 
the relationship between the colonies 
there and France were more equal than 
was the case in north Africa. The result 
has been that French influence in west 
Africa has helped to promote a rational 
outlook and greater stability in the post- 
colonial era. 

We in the United States have also pro- 
vided aid, because we feel that countries 
so dedicated to providing a better life 
for its citizens through economic and 
political development should be assisted. 
And, Mr. Speaker, on this fifth anniver- 
sary of Niger's independence, we consider 
it a privilege to congratulate its leaders 
and people on the progress they have 
peras ade and wish them our best for the 
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A Passing Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, if all 
the advice by self-styled educational ex- 
perts could be channeled into construc- 
tive teaching and tutoring, most of the 
debated segments of our educational 
system could be cured. The Graphic 
Newspapers, serving southwest suburban 
Cook County, II., in an editorial Thurs- 
day, July 29, philosophies in a very ob- 
jective and penetrating fashion on the 
operation of our school system, and I 
include it in the Recorp with my re- 
marks. 

A PASSING SEASON 


The seasons of the year run their course 
swiftly. No one knows that better than our 
tens of millions of youngsters. For the sum- 
mer vacation is already over half gone, and 
the beginning of the next school year ap- 
proaches swiftly. 

Many, perhaps most, will return to school 
with a feeling of regret. Summer vacation, 
with all its sports and many-sided attrac- 
tions, is fun. It's only human nature to 
wish it could continue forever. But, for all 
of the labor-saving progress that has been 
made, we still live in a world in which work 
and knowledge are essentials. And the ad- 
vances of science and technology have vastly 
increased the kind and amount of education 
that is needed if the young person is to have 
a successful and career as an 
adult. Little room is left for the unedu- 
cated and the half-educated. Those who 
lack at least a high school education face a 
tough road ahead. And college training is 
of necessity demanded by more and more 
employers. 

Nowadays, stress is laid on physics, mathe- 
matics, the chemical arts, and other of the 
sciences. But the boy or girl who learns only 
a trade or a profession is but half a person. 
The finished student must have at least a 
fair working knowledge of literature, the 
other fine arts and economics, It is in this 
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last classification that the schools, in too 
many instances, seem to have failed. Too 
many graduates leave the halls of ivy with 
an insufficient understanding of this coun- 
try’s economic system and the system of rep- 
resentative government it supports, which 
together have protected the individual's 
liberty and made this Nation great and 
powerful. Lack of understanding of the 
political and economic heritage by which we 
live is a most serious weakness In a world 
torn by conflicting and angry ideologies. 

Let the student return to school with a 
will. And let his school properly prepare 
him for a constructive place in the world he 
will enter as an adult. 


High-Speed Tube Transportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust 1965 issue of Scientific American in- 
cluded a fascinating article entitled 
“High-Speed Tube Transportation” by 
Mr. L. K. Edwards. Mr. Edwards pro- 
poses a system of rapid transit which 
would carry passengers from Washing- 
ton to Boston in 90 minutes at speeds up 
to 500 miles per hour. 

Mr. Edwards is well known to me as a 
top engineer in the space systems division 
of the Lockheed Missiles & Space Co. at 
Sunnyvale, Calif. His revolutionary 
concept of rapid transit was developed 
at Lockheed and is worthy of considera- 
tion by the entire Nation which so sorely 
needs improved transportation facilities. 

The article follows: 

HIGH-SPEED TUBE TRANSPORTATION 
(By L. K. Edwards) 

Contemporary technology can orbit an As- 
tronaut and send photographs back from 
Mars, but so far it has not been able to cope 
with the mundane problem of mass trans- 
portation. -Proliferating superhighways are 
clogged as soon as they are built. Air travel 
is inefficient for short trips, and some air 
lanes are crowded to the danger point. Rail- 
roads move passengers no faster than they 
did 50 years ago, and they lose money in 
the process, Is it possible that the tech- 
niques and methods of the aerospace in- 
dustry, and in particular the special ap- 
proach known as systems engineering, could 
be brought to bear on the vexing tasks of 
moving passengers between the country’s 
closely spaced metropolitan centers and get- 
ting commuters to work? This article will 
describe the evolution, findings, and poten- 
pe id of one effort to accomplish that 
end. 

The effort began nearly 2 years ago when, 
as an engineer In the Space Systems Division 
of the Lockheed Missiles & Space Co. at 
Sunnyvale; Calif., the writer suggested: Why 
not develop airplane-speed surface trans- 
portation? Lockheed authorized a small 


group of us to consider the proposition 
Our investigation was brought to a focus 
last fall by the Federal Government's desire 
to attack the problem of rail transportation 
in the “Northeast Corridor,” the densely 
urbanized strip along the east coast from 
Boston through New York to Washington. 
After conversations with people in the North- 
east Corridor transportation project of the 
Department of Commerce and in the school 


.of engineering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
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tute of Technology, which is making tech- 
nical studies for the project, we have evolved 
two specific proposals. One is a corridor 
system to provide intercity passenger service, 
downtown-to-downtown, for several thou- 
sand passengers an bour. The other, an 
urban system, is a commuter network. 
{Early this year Lockheed decided to con- 
centrate on projects more closely related to 
its traditional activities; I obtained an op- 
tion to acquire the company’s interest in 
the transportation project and have since 
been proceeding on my own responsibility, 
although with some valuable technical sup- 
port from Lockheed personnel.) 

The general elements of the corridor de- 
sign emerged rather quickly from a logical 
Sequence based on commonsense and a few 
simple calculations. In retrospect, at least, 
the logic seems inexorable: 

1. To compete with foreseeable improve- 
ments in air travel and its associated sur- 
face connections, the average speed along 
the corridor must be at least 200 miles an 
hour. Time must be allowed for interme- 
diate stops in addition to those in Boston, 
New York, and Washington, so the cruising 
Speed must be increased accordingly—to 
something over 400 miles an hour. 

2. Such high speeds are unthinkable un- 
less one protects the train from ice and 
trom objects falling or thrown into its path. 
The vehicle should therefore travel through 
a continuous enclosure—a tube. 

3. Drag forces due to air resistance are 
substantial at present-day railroad speeds; 
they increase with the square of the velocity, 
and they would be prohibitive in the case 
of aircraft speeds in air at sea-level density. 
Therefore most of the air should be pumped 
out of the tube. 

4. Given external powerplants to exhaust 
the tube, why not make these the sole source 
of propulsive power for the train? It is 
only mecessary to admit air at atmospheric 
pressure behind the train to accelerate it 
through the evacuated tube; similar pneu- 
matic efects can decelerate the train to a 
stop. 

6. For heavy, continuous traffic a pair 
of tubes is needed. Convenience of installa- 
tion and maintenance suggests that they 
should be installed side by side. They can 
then be interconnected with controllable 
valves to improve the efficiency of airflow. 

6, At ground level or elevated above it the 
tubes would be an unsightiy nuisance. 
Moreover, a reasonable degree of straightness 
would call for large numbers of bridges or 
tunnels. (The high-speed Tokaido railroad 
between Tokyo and Osaka in Japan, with a 
design speed of 150 miles per hour, includes 
some 40 miles of tunnels—an eighth of its 
total length.) In the central districts of 
major cities there is no alternative to tun- 
neling. One should therefore consider put- 
ting the tubes in a tunnel all the way from 
Boston to Washington—a little more than 
400 miles. 

At this point a practical person might 
Well call a halt, pointing out that anyone 
with any sense knows that 400 miles of tun- 
hel would be prohibitively expensive. ‘The 
systems engineer is trained to ask, “Would 
it?” and to study the pros and cons before 
either discarding or accepting the idea. On 
investigation we found that the tunnel, at 
$4 to $5 million per mile including the dual 
tubes and valves, may well be less expensive 
than any other high-speed solution to the 
corridor problem. (According to an author- 
itative estimate it would cost some $6 mil- 
lion per mile to duplicate even the largely 
conventional Tokaido line in the northeast 
corridor.) 

Several factors make the tunnel seem par- 
ticularly attractive. Because pneumatic pro- 
pulsion permits tubes of small diameter, the 
tunnel's cross-section area need be only 
about 270 square feet, smaller than some of 
the water tunnels supplying New York, only 
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two-thirds as large as a two-track subway 
tunnel and only a third as large as a stand- 
ard railway tunnel. Impressive new ma- 
chinery has been developed for automatic 
tunneling through hard rock, and a corri- 
dor tunnel can be dug in bedrock most of 
the way. In the case of a tunnel, moreover, 
heavy right-of-way costs and real estate 
taxes would presumably be replaced by 
nominal payments for easements. Finally, 
at depths below 50 feet the temperature 
does not fall below the freezing point of 
water; it remains constant all year; there is 
no weathering. Transportation tunnels typ- 
ically remain in use for at least a century, 
whereas most surface-trans tion facil- 
ities survive only a few decades without sub- 
stantial renovation. 

We therefore decided in favor of the tun- 
nel concept, Mounting the tubes in the 
tunnel calls for one of the few real innova- 
tions we considered necessary for a genuinely 
high-speed system. The maximum speed 
attainable in surface transportation is heavy- 
ily influenced by the smoothness of the sur- 
face traversed, and the smoothness requiré- 
ment becomes more stringent as speeds in- 
crease. The Tokaido railroad’s operating 
speed has been significantly limited, for ex- 
ample, by uneven settling of the roadbed, al- 
though it was specially designed. “Smooth- 
ness” has two aspects: the initial, or no- 
load, condition and uniform compliance, 
or fiexing, under load. The Stephensons 
learned about this when they first built rall- 
roads across England in the 1840's. In spite 
of expensive and time-consuming efforts to 
provide a level, solid support under every yard 
of rall, they found the smoothest ride of all 
was achieved where the tracks were virtually 
floated across a bog so soft that a man 
could hardly stand on it. 

In the tube-transportation system we 
therefore propose to float the tubes in water 
throughout the level portions of the path. 


In the no-load condition the tube will be 


submerged in the water to a depth of about 
20 inches (at left in top illustration on oppo- 
site page). Regardless of small shifts in 
the supporting earth, the rigidity of the tube’ 
and the self-leveling of the water will keep 
the alinement of the tube itself undisturbed. 
When a train comes along, of course, the 
tube will become heayler and must sink 
deeper into the water—9 inches deeper in 
the case of a typical train. The tube will 
not be seriously deformed by this further 
immersion, however. Since the water sup- 
porting each tube will be constrained in a 
trough, it will not be able to seek its own 
leyel” under the speeding train; instead the 
water level will rise 7144 inches and the tube 
will actually settle only 1½ inches (at right 
in top illustration on opposite page). 

This “dynamic flotation" in water can pro- 
vide the ultimate in uniform compliance 
under load. It should also have advantages 
in shock absorption and sound deadening. It 
does raise a number of questions about the 
longitudinal water movements and stresses 
induced in the tube when the train passes 
and about corrosion, but these problems 
seem either to be inconsequential or to have 
ready solutions. 

What should the train run on? For half 
a century patents have been granted on 
various ways of supporting a vehicle without 
wheels, and most advanced land-transporta- 
tion concepts Incorporate one or another of 
these schemes, Our investigation confirmed 
what railway engineers have known all along: 
with roller bearings a steel-rimmed wheel 
running on a steel rail is amazingly efficient. 
It takes only about 2 pounds of tractive force 
per ton of railroad train weight to overcome 
rolling friction—almost regardiess of speed. 
Few airplanes can cruise with less than 130 
pounds of thrust per ton of the plane's 
weight, of which half is chargeable to pro- 
ducing lift. In other words, the wheel-on- 
Tall is more than 30 times more efficient than 
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the airplane in this lift-to-drag relation; 
helicopters and ground effect, or hovering, 
machines tend to be less efficient than air- 
planes. 

There are other advantages to wheels. 
They ayoid the need for an air blower or 
other active lifting device aboard the vehicle. 
They position the vehicle in the tube more 
precisely than other systems can. And it is 
easy to gear shafts to the wheel axles as a 
source of auxiliary power for air conditioning 
and other requirements. 

Can wheels run safely at very high speeds? 
The answer is yes. Specially built automo- 
biles have exceeded 500 miles an hour in rec- 
ord runs on wheels with standard roller bear- 
ings; the bearings showed no signs of heat- 
ing or incipient breakdown. An individual 
bearing on the tube train might suddenly 
freeze, but installing the in pairs 
would allow for that eventuality; moreover, 
‘any wheel experiencing such a partial failure 
could be immediately and automatically 
lifted off the track for the remainder of the 
trip. Will the wheel rim fly apart? No, the 
circumferential stresses are less than those 
attained In the compressors of some turbo- 
jet engines. The wheels can be tested from 
time to time by “overspeeding” In a test pit, 
but in general trouble is unlikely—particu- 
larly if the wheels are not abused by having 
to transmit heavy propulsive and braking 
forces. 

Do wheels not require springs? Hardly 
any, if the roadbed is really smooth, Con- 
sider the billiard ball,“ an MIT professor once 
told his class. “It is a hard object rolling on 
a hard surface. But it does not need springs 
because the surface is smooth,” 
engineers have learned, 
springs and shock absorbers often create 
more dynamic problems than they solve, 
(The tube train would, however, have rubber 
bushings at several points in the whecl 
mounts to absorb slight shocks and deaden 
noise.) The lubricants required for wheels 
will of course have to function in a low- 
pressure environment, but space technology 
has solutions available for any problems that 
arise. The final decision was to use wheels, 
old-fashioned though they may seem— 
double-flanged wheels running on continu- 
ous steel rails welded to the floor of the 
tubes. 

The passenger car itself is remarkably 
simple: a 65-foot-long thin-walled cylinder 
with wells for four wheels. The loading on 
each wheel is well within present railroad 
practice. The coupling between cars is no 
more than a strong, flat faceplate with a 
number of pushbutton-operated bolts and 
with no provision at all for flexing. The rigid 
connection between cars assures pressure in- 
tegrity throughout the train and keeps ob- 
jects from falling to the tracks; it will also 
avoid the familiar car-to-car swaying mo- 
tions, which get much worse as the speed 
increases, Rigid coupling is possible because 
the track is so straight: the sharpest curve 
through which the train must turn will have 
about a 6-mile radius, and even this will only 
be at reduced speeds. With nominal loads 
at the wheel flanges, the entire train will 
flex to conform to such gentle curves with 
much less induced stress than is applied 
to an airplane wing. 

Construction of the cars will be consider- 
ably simplified by the nature of the stresses 
that will be encountered. The greatest loads 
will result from the maintenance of seg- 
level pressure inside the car as it moves 
through a low-pressure environment. These 
loads produce hoop tension in the circular 
wall, which is ideal, Even the longitudinal 
stresses turn out to be primarily tension 
rather than compression, since the train will 
be accelerated by low pressure in front of it 
and decelerated by low pressure behind it. 
The shell can therefore be sheet metal of 
moderate gage, with little bracing except 
at the doors and wheel wells, 
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At each end of the train we propose to place 
a special lead car. This car will have at its 
forward (or rear) end a pressure enclosure 
with an emergency exit through it and will 
include a compartment for the safety at- 
tendant, who replaces the conventional engi- 
neer or motorman, a battery-powered low- 
speed motor for emergency and in-station 
propulsion, batteries and generators, public 
telephone booths and perhaps lounge space 
and dressing rooms. 

Entering a clean and quiet station that 
looks something like the lobby of a large 
Office building, travelers will board the train 
through gates much like the outer doors of 
a modern elevator, behind which the open- 
ings in the train will positioned. (Passen- 
gers will not see the exterior of the train 
any more than a passenger sees the exterior 
of an elevator.) The openings in the train 
will be pressure-tight curved segments that 
retract into the top of the car, like the doors 
on some present-day airplanes. The en- 
trance and exit will be on opposite sides. 

The car’s 9-foot-6-inch inside diameter 
will allow 2-plus-2 seating for 64 passengers 
with spacing comparable to that on luxury 
airliners. We have tentatively provided lug- 
gage space both above and below the seats 
in the belief that most passengers prefer to 
keep their luggage with them. There will, 
of course, be no windows. (There is grow- 
ing evidence, incidentally, that looking out 
of windows while traveling on the surface at 
high speeds would make passengers dizzy, if 
not actually sick.) 

The principle of pneumatic propulsion is 
obviously not new. Pneumatic delivery 
tubes were once common in department 
stores and are still in use in libraries and 
other institutions. Even pneumatic passen- 
ger transportation has a history. One of the 
oldest such systems on record was built in 
Ireland during the 1840's. The train was 
propelled by a piston that extended from 
the bottom of a car into an externally 
pumped tube, 15 inches in diameter, laid 
between the tracks. The train displayed 
speed, power, efficiency, smoothness, cleanli- 
ness, and silence far superior to the best 
steam railroads of the day, and similar in- 
stallations were soon built in England. All 
were abandoned within a few years, however, 
because of one tremendous trifle: a leather 
flap, which ran the full length of the tube 
to seal the slot through which the train was 
connected to the piston, could not withstand 
the onslaught of the elements and of rats. 

New York City's first subway was a pneu- 
matic one, built in 1870 by a proprietor and 
editor of Scientific American, Alfred Ely 
Beach. In an effort to get a franchise for a 
subway running the length of Manhattan, he 
had a one-block tunnel dug under Broadway 
from Warren Street to Murray Street, using a 
cylindrical tunneling shield of his own de- 
sign. A blower propelled the 18-passenger 
car through the tunnel in one direction and 
then reversed to suck it back. The subway 
ride was a popular attraction for a year, but 
Beach never got his franchise; the elevated 
railroads went up instead. 

There is certainly no more attractive way 
to propel a heavy train at high speed than 
with the most available medium of all: free 
air. Sea level atmospheric pressure applied 
to the 10,000-square-inch cross section of 
the train yields a propulsive force of 140,000 
pounds, or 70 tons. At only 50 miles an hour 
this matches the pulling power of five large 
steam locomotives. Better yet, air can con- 
tinue to push with this force at speeds as 
high as 200 miles an hour—at which point 
the effective power level is 70,000 horsepower. 
Yet the only powerplant is a bank of perhaps 
four 2,500-horsepower electric motors driving 
air compressors at one or two points outside 
the tube. The explanation of this apparent 
inconsistency is that each train is accelerated 
for only about 2 minutes—whereas the 
external powerplant work more or less con- 
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tinuously, storing the energy in the evacu- 
ated tube to be drawn on when needed. 
This is the principle of the pneumatic cata- 
pults that launch missiles and torpedoes; a 
catapult's low-horsepower, long-duty-cycle 
engine and compressor store a great amount 
of energy for release in seconds, 

In a sense, then, the tube train will be 
the world’s largest catapult, but with a big 
difference: instead of being almost instan- 
taneous, the acceleration will be gradual. In 
fact, the rate of both starting and stopping 
accelerations can be kept below those of jet 
aircraft and even below those of a compact 
car. No seat belts will be needed; even 
standees will not experience accelerations 
appreciably higher than in present rapid- 
transit systems. It is the rate of change in 
acceleration, something called Jerk.“ that 
is most critical to comfort, and “jerk” is low 
in the tube train because the acceleration 
continues for a comparatively long time. 

We already have some experimental data 
on how a cylindrical object behaves when it 
is accelerated to high speed in an evacuated 
tube. For the past 5 years the Army Re- 
search Office in Durham, N.C., in conjunction 
with Duke University, has been working on a 
“vacuum-air missile boost system“ designed 
to get missiles or satellite-launching vehicles 
moving fast before the first-stage rockets are 
fired. Tests have been conducted with metal 
cylinders in tubes ranging from 1% to 6 
inches in diameter; a 6-inch, half-pound hol- 
low projectile, for example, is accelerated to 
more than 750 miles an hour withig the 
length of a 100-foot tube. The tests have 
shown that the compressibility of air, which 
degrades aircraft performance at high speed, 
actually assists in the operation of such a 
tube catapult. Another encouraging finding 
is that there appears to be an inherent cen- 
tering effect that tends to maintain the pro- 
jectile’s stability and keep it away from the 
walls of the tube. 

Although our tube train is driven by air 
pressure, no complicated air-lock arrange- 
ment is necessary for station stops. While 
the train is in a station, with its nose at the 
end of the tube, a large valve closes off the 
evacuated portion of the tube. Passengers 
leave and enter freely and then the car doors 
are closed pressure-tight. Now the valve 
close to the end of the tube is opened; atmos- 
pheric air forces the train into the near 
vacuum in the tube. (The radial clearance 
bentween the cars and the tube is to be 
about an inch; our studies incidate that the 
power loss through this space should be in- 
significant, but if experience proves other- 
wise a brushlike seal could be added at each 
end of the train.) As the train moves down 
the tube the valve is kept open for a time to 
allow continued acceleration at maximum 
rate. When the proper amount of air has 
been admitted, depending on the weight of 
the train, the valve is closed. This traps a 
slug of air in the tube behind the train, it 
expands, and in doing so it applies further, 
although decreasing, force to accelerate the 
train still more. Within the first 4 miles the 
train will have reached a speed of about 300 
miles and hour. 

The air behind the train becomes increas- 
ingly attenuated; the very-low-pressure air 
in the long tube in front of it is steadily 
compressed. After a while the pressures are 
balanced fore and aft; then the decreasing 
pressure behind the train begins to decel- 
erate it. When the air ahead reaches atmos- 
pheric pressure, the valves at the destination 
end are opened; the train is brought to a 
stop—and the tube behind it has largely 
been restored to low pressure. If one ignores 
the losses due to the circulation of air 
through the tube and to the trifling amount 
of rolling friction, the train has had a free 
trip. In general, the magnitude of the com- 
pressor’s task—which is to restore the ini- 
tial near vacuum within the tube—is equal 
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to the amount of these two losses. A normal 
surface vehicle, on the other hand, consumes 
energy in proportion to its weight in getting 
up to speed and then wastes that energy in 
the form of air turbulence and heat at the 
brakes before coming to a stop. Aircraft 
are inherently even more wasteful: a jet 
airliner consumes billions of foot-pounds of 
energy in climbing to cruising altitude, all 
of which is wasted by the descent at the 
end of the trip. 

Pneumatic propulsion, then, is an effective 
and comparatively efficient means of trans- 
portation. When we came to deal with the 
longer and heavier trains required in the 
urban system, however, we found that satis- 
factory acceleration could not be achieved 
with atmospheric pressure alone. Fortunate- 
ly another source of propulsive power is 
readily at hand—and as free as air. It is 
gravity. We decided to take advantage of 
the principle of the pendulum. As first-year 
physics students learn, a pendulum, in the 
course of a single swing, converts potential 
energy (the energy stored in the suspended 
mass of the pendulum) into kinetic energy 
(the energy of the pendulum's motion) and 
back again into potential energy. This dou- 
ble conversion is accomplished with a lovely 
100 percent efficiency except for the tiny loss- 
es resulting from air drag and friction in the 
suspension. That is why a spring weighing 
2 ounces can swing a 4-ounce clock- 
pendulum weight back and forth for 8 
days; it would take a 300-pound spring to do 
the same job if the back-and-forth motion 
were entirely horizontal and wasted all its 
energy at the end of each stroke. 

It was a simple matter to design a pendu- 
lum into our tube-train system. With the 
decision already made to put the tubes in a 
tunnel, it would add very little to the cost of 
the tunnel to slope it downward on both 
sides of each station. Leaving a station, the 
train is accelerated by the downgrade, and 
as it approaches the next station it is de- 
celerated by the upgrade—interchanging 
potential and kinetic energy with the same 
high efficiency as a clock pendulum. In the 
case of the urban system the pendulum effect 
can contribute more than half of the total 
energy required by the tube train. The 
technique affords other important benefits: 

1. It brings most of the tunnel down into 
deep bedrock, where the cost of tunneling— 
by blasting or by boring—is reduced and 
incidental earth shifts are minimized; the 
rock is more homogeneous in consistency 
and there is less likelihood of water inflow. 

2. The nuisance to property owners de- 
creases with depth, so the cost of easements 
should be lower. 

3. A deep tunnel does not interfere with 
subways, building foundations, utilities, or 
water wells. The only really deep works of 
man in the corridor area, as far as we can 
determine, are two New York City water 
conduits, (They were dug as deep as 1,100 
feet, incidentally, precisely to save money 
and insure long life.) 

4. The pendulum ride is uniquely com- 
fortable for the passenger. When a vehicle 
gains speed by coasting freely down a mod- 
erate slope, the passenger feels absolutely no 
sensation of fore-and-aft acceleration; he 
can stand up, write, and pour water without 
difficulty. The same thing is true as the 
vehicle loses speed by coasting uphill at the 
end of the trip. Tube-train riders will feel 
some vertical acceleration during brief 
periods when the path changes slope, but at 
rates well below the criteria for passenger 
elevators. 

The amount of free speed available from 
the pendulum technique varies with the 
square root of the depth. At 1,000 feet it 
would be some 175 miles an hour; at 4,000 
feet, nearly 350 miles an hour. We propose 
to have the corridor trains cruise at 3,500 
feet, deriving 325 miles per hour of speed 
from gravity. 
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Is that too deep to go? We do not think 
50. The 12-mile-long Simplon Tunnel bores 
7.000 feet below the surface of the Alps. 
(It has been giving good service for 60 years, 
incidentally.) Copper mines go down 5,000 
feet and diamond mines 10,000 feet. The 
earth temperature at 3,500 feet in the north- 
east corridor area is unlikely to exceed 100 
degrees fahrenheit; air conditioning, which 
would have to be installed in any case, will 
keep the passengers comfortable. In order 
to construct the tunnel, vertical shafts 15 
feet in diameter would be sunk every 10 
Miles along the route and fitted with high- 
speed elevators; these could be left in place 
to serve as emergency escapes in the unlike- 
ly event of a train breakdown within a tube. 
In the event of an emergency, air would be 
admitted to the tube from the tunnel, which 
Will be at atmospheric pressure, simply by 
opening valves along the top of the tube. 

In the case of the trip from Philadelphia 
to New York, the two elementary sources of 
power, gravity and vacuum, would combine 
to propel the train 85 miles in 13 minutes, or 
at an average speed of 390 miles per hour, 
with a peak speed slightly above 500 miles 
an hour. A single train will make the run 
from one end of the corridor to the other 
in an hour and a half with seven inter- 
mediate stops en route, with New York just 
45 minutes from either end. Spurs to Dulles 
Airport outside Washington and Kennedy 
International Airport outside New York may 
be desirable. 

In our calculations we have provided for 
a peak capacity of 9,000 passengers an hour. 
This would be accomplished by running three 
trains per hour, each with seats for 1,500 
people and liberal rush-hour standing room 
for another 1,500 who would presumably be 
willing to stand during such short segments 
as the Philadelphia-New York run. The ca- 
pacity of the system could be doubled by 
running six trains per hour. (The regional 
plan association has predicted that the rush- 
hour demand for this system would reach 
7,000 passengers per hour in the near future 
and that the system should be able in time 
to handle 15,000 per hour.) 

A single train will be able to make a 
round trip in about 4 hours, thanks to 
the high speed and the fast “turnaround” 
(which will not involve turning but merely 
shunting from one track to another and re- 
versing). The 3-trains-per-hour service 
could therefore be maintained with only 12 
trains, plus some spare cars. This would 
mean a very low aggregate cost for rolling 
stock, crews and maintenance personnel, al- 
though individual employees would be highly 
trained and could be well paid. 

In addition to carrying passengers the 
tube trains are designed to handle express 
cargo. This will be done during off hours, 
providing ballast for trains that would other- 
wise accelerate too fast when the passenger 
load is light. Express cars will have the 
same length and coupling faceplates as pas- 
senger cars but will be open, like hopper cars, 
to receive standardized, pressure-tight mod- 
ules preloaded with mall, newspapers, and 
other high-grade cargo; the modules will be 
readily transferable to trucks, Any num- 
ber of these express cars can be added to 
trains as the passenger load fluctuates. 

As we were refining the corridor system we 
were urged by several concerned individuals 
and agencies to see what might be done with 
a similar approach to help solve the com- 
muter problem, particularly in Metropolitan 
New York. The resulting urban network is 
based on the same techniques as the cor- 
ridor system. Each urban train would carry 
2,600 passengers seated and 3,400 standing: 
the size of the seats, the space allowance for 
standees and the proportion of seats to 
standees would all be superior to present- 
day rapid-transit systems. If the train stops 
about once every 8 miles, it can average 2 
miles a minute—including the time spent 
in stations. 


Urban-system lines might radiate in six 
directions from midtown New York. Each 
line would have two tubes, but there would 
be no need for cross valving. Since the 
urban tunnels would slope down and then 
up again, with no level run as in the corri- 
dor tunnel, floating the tubes in water 
would not work; instead they can be sus- 
pended on springs. With a train every 10 
minutes, the capacity of a single tube would 
be 36,000 passengers per hour; the frequency 
could be doubled to handle 72,000 per hour. 

Each train would be half a mile long. 
This unusual length has some interesting 
advantages. At each suburban station 
there would be a long, narrow parking lot 
directly above the train, with numerous 
access roads passing through it. This would 
decrease local congestion and allow each 
passenger to park or alight from his bus 
near the section of the train that would 
put him closest to his midtown or down- 
town destination. In the city, passengers 
would be released into a larger area than 
that of a conventional station, again reliev- 
ing congestion. 

Most commuters drive or take a bus to 
their suburban stations. The urban system 
would require that they drive a few miles 
farther. In return, however, they would 
find good parking, reliable round-the-clock 
service and a speed that would more than 
make up for the longer ride to the station 
and that would be far superior to express- 
way speed even under the best driving con- 
ditions. The system would also lend itself 
particularly well to feeder-bus service. 

As now conceived, the New York urban 
commutation system would consist of 140 
miles of dual tubes and 19 stations and 
would require 18 trains. The original cost 
would be about $1.25 billion. This is about 
25 percent more than the amount that, ac- 
cording to one estimate, would be required 
for thorough modernization of the area's 
commuter railroads, which are under con- 
tinual criticism for providing poor service, 
are losing money on passengers and are 
trying to get out of the passenger business. 
The urban system might well supplant these 
railroads; it would complement, rather than 
supplant, the existing subways. A similar 
urban system, scaled down somewhat, might 
make sense for Boston (Route 128 to down- 
town in 5 minutes), San Francisco (San 
Jose to downtown, with stops about every 
8 miles, in 22 minutes) and other cities. 

How close does the speed of the gravity- 
vacuum system come to the limits of what is 
practical in surface transportation of passen- 
gers? der a typical 8-mile urban seg- 
ment. Imagine, first of all, a hypothetical 
vehicle bullt to travel horizontally with un- 
limited power. It would accelerate until it 
would have to decelerate again, accelerating 
and decelerating at 3 miles per hour per sec- 
ond, the top rate to which passengers are 
subjected in present rapid-transit practice. 
(Actually no existing system has the power 
to maintain such acceleration beyond 30 to 
40 miles an hour.) The speed at midpoint 
would reach 295 miles an hour and the ac- 
celerations would be high and continuous. 
The elapsed time for the 8 miles would be 3.2 
minutes, which must be about the theoreti- 
cal limit for horizontal travel unless every- 
one is strapped into his seat. The power re- 
quirements would be prohibitively high. 

Now imagine a passenger pendulum, a 
gravity train swooping through a 4,300-foot- 
deep tunnel with no air resistance. It would 
make the swing In only 2.1 minutes without 
consuming any power at all, and there would 
be no sensation of horizontal acceleration. 
The speed at midpoint would be 360 miles 
per hour. The steep slopes at each end of 
the trip are not suitable for mass transporta- 
tion, however. 

Finally, consider the proposed gravity- 
vacuum system with a fully loaded urban 
train (6,000 passengers and a gross weight 
for the train of 1.6 million pounds). Its 
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path will 


only about 3,000 feet. 

Pneumatic acceleration and deceleration 
will be added, with 1 mile of full-pressure air 
applied at each end. The gravity-vacuum 
combination will impart an “equivalent 
horsepower” of 275,000 during acceleration, 
but the actual horsepower requirement will 
be no more than 7,700. The acceleration 
during the first and last miles will be 2 miles 
per hour per second, two-thirds as high as 
the continuous acceleration in the hypotheti- 
cal horizontal vehicle; during the remainder 
of the trip the acceleration will be negligible, 
The elapsed time of 3.2 minutes will never- 
theless match that of the horizontal trip, 
with a speed at midpoint of 835 miles an 
hour. It seems reasonable to expect, then, 
that the proposed tube train will cover a 
moderate distance in an elapsed time that 
cannot be matched by any other vehicle 
traveling horizontally and accommodating 
standing passengers. No advances in pro- 
pulsion or braking technology can avoid this 
conclusion, since human comfort is the 
critical factor, 

The system I have proposed seems to offer 
a number of broad social and economic bene- 
fits in addition to convenience for travelers, 
Its construction would, of course, employ a 
large number of workers. It would cut down 
automobile traffic in the heart of a metrop- 
olis, thereby reducing air pollution and 
the intrusion of expressways and garages. 
(Each tube, with its capacity of 36,000 pas- 
sengers per hour, would be equivalent to 14 
jammed lanes of expressway.) The casual- 
ties from grade highway, and air- 
plane accidents would be reduced. Subsi- 
dies to passenger-carrying railroads might be 
obviated and railroads, free to concentrate 
on freight, might compete more effectively 
with trucks. Finally, putting much of the 
surface transportation underground would 
beautify the countryside and make it possible 
to redeem blighted areas of many cities and 
smaller communities: 

How soon could the corridor or the urban 
system be completed? The pace of the proj- 
ect would probably be set not by technologi- 
cal development but by the speed of tunnel- 
ing; it would normally take perhaps 3 years 
from ground breaking to operational use. 
With strong leadership, the raising of capi- 
tal and the necessary legislative processes 
might take as short a time as 1 year, If the 
best “concurrency” techniques of the weap- 
ons-system industries were brought to bear, 
then portions of either system could surely 
be opened for business on the 100th anniver- 
sary of the completion of the first trans- 
continental railroad. The golden spike was 
driven on May 10, 1869, ushering in a major 
era of growth in the United States. 

Our forefathers built a great railroad sys- 
tem that is still suitable today for heavy 
freight, but not for passengers. Will we 
merely patch up the passenger system and 
hand it on to our children along with its 
marginal service, saturated capacity, and in- 
satiable appetite for subsidy? Or will we se- 
lect a new system with a new order of con- 
venience, sound economics, and capacity for 
growth—and do it now, so that we can en- 
joy it too? 


Independence of Dahomey 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
week Dahomey is celebrating its fifth 
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year of independence. A former mem- 
ber of the French Union, Dahomey 
achieved its independence peacefully by 
a steady process of political evolution re- 
sulting finally in an official declaration 
of its complete independence on August 
1, 1960. 

Since that date its leaders have worked 
wisely to further the freedom and eco- 
nomic well-being of its citizens. The 
challenges which this young republic has 
faced have not been easy ones; neverthe- 
less, its leaders have not hesitated to ac- 
cept the challenges directly and face the 
future with resolution and optimism. 
The Government of Dahomey has re- 
jected the easy cliches of anticolonial- 
ism in favor of rallying its citizens be- 
hind the less popular but more valuable 
struggle against disease, poverty, and ig- 
norance. To this end they have ex- 
pressed their desire to work with the 
West in conquering these ageless enemies 
of mankind. Let us express our support 
of their high purpose and extend our 
congratulations on this fifth anniversary 
of their independence. 


What Price Housing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the July 24, 
1965, edition of the Kings Courier. 

The editorial calls on New Yorkers to 
preserve Coney Island, Brooklyn’s his- 
toric amusement park. Wrecking crews 
must not be allowed to destroy this fa- 
mous recreation area. It would not be 
a sign of progress to let the “Playland of 
the World” be torn down to make way 
for housing. It is my hope that Coney 
Island will be maintained as a place for 
relaxation and recreation. The article 
follows: 

War Price Housing? 

It was an “island” of gayety. First, there 
was the enormous Dreamland Park, which 
was a worldwide hallmark of beauty. Then, 
there was the excitement-filled world of 
Luna Park, an attraction that lured visitors 
from all over the world. And, there was the 
glorious, glass Steeplechase, the funny place, 
home of amusement and entertainment. 

Dreamland is long since gone, and Luna 
Park is just a memory. Now, Steeplechase 
has also faded from the scene, leaving an in- 
credible void in Coney Island. 

There are still Astroland and the Bowery, 
the custard stands, the carousels, the various 
games. But Coney is in trouble. Closing 
in on the world’s most famous playland 
from all sides are huge housing developments. 
They circle the resort and encroach into its 
area at many points. 

The site that was Steeplechase has now 
been sold to Fred Trump, known as the guid- 
ing force behind some of the most stately 
apartment developments in Brooklyn. He 
has sald that he would like to see the land 
retained as an amusement park, but that the 
plans could only be determined after study. 
But there is more than a slight possibility 
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that the Surf Avenue strip will soon be the 
scene of new housing construction. 

Tt must not happen. Although crowds 
have dwindled at Coney during the last dec- 
ade and its glitter has tarnished in many 
places, the world’s most popular amusement 
resort must not be allowed to disappear. It 
can be saved; it must be saved. And the ini- 
tial step would be to prevent further apart- 
ment construction on the island. 

It was not long ago that an evening stroll 
along the beautiful boardwalk that stretches 
from Sea Gate to Brighton was a delightful 
summer experience. It was not long ago 
that an evening of games and rides was the 
call to people from every point of the globe. 

Coney must not be turned over to builders. 
Nor must it be allowed to become the prop- 
erty of vandals and delinquents. The play- 
land of the world belongs to us—the popu- 
lace of our great city. Not only has it 
brought money into our borough, but it has 
helped make Brooklyn one of the famous 
Places in the world. 

Progress, of course, is vitally important to 
the further growth of a city. And housing 
is one of New York's major problems. But 
the utter destruction of the city’s most im- 
portant amusement center cannot be a sign 
of progress, to any degree. 

People must have a place for relaxation 
and fun, They cannot spend every night in 
their air-conditioned living rooms watching 
TV reruns. Coney can be revitalized once 
again. It belongs to us, and we must not 
let this landmark which has been the joy of 
so many people fall into the hands of a wreck- 
ing crew. 


A Greeting to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
familiar with the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress and its endeavors. 
Many of us have attended its annual 
conventions and have been impressed 
with its dedication to the science of water 
use, control and conservation. 

Our good friend the minority whip, 
LESLIE ARENDS, wrote a note of greetings 
on June 4 to Mr. H. H. Buckman, presi- 
dent of the Congress. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include Mr. ARENDS’ 
letter: 


CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
; Washington, D.C., June 4, 1965. 
Mr. H. H. BUCKMAN, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MrR. Buckman: I extend to you and 
to all members of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress my personal greetings and 
a hearty welcome to our Nation's Capital. 

Your contribution for the control and bet- 
ter utilization of our country’s water re- 
sources, for the conservation of our farm 
and timber land, and for the preservation of 
the natural beauties, is a contribution be- 
yond measure. More than any other single 
organization, you have brought about a na- 
tional awareness of this rich heritage, not 
only to be used and enjoyed by us but to be 
so used that the heritage is enriched for those 
who come after us. 
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You have indeed accomplished much. But, 
knowing the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress as I do, you are meeting here not 
in self-glory of what has been done but to 
explore what remains to be done. 

My congratulations and best wishes for a 
most successful and enjoyable visit to Wash- 
ington. 

Sincerely, 
L. C. ARENDS. 


Address by Secretary of Commerce John 
T. Connor, Commencement Exercises, 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
August 2, 1965 : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, at the invitation of Adm. 
Gordon McLintock, Superintendent, and 
as a member of the Board of Visitors to 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N.Y., I attended their com- 
mencement exercises yesterday, August 2, 
1965. I want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the 219 graduates on their 
academic accomplishments and to wish 
them good luck and Godspeed in their 
chosen profession. 

Secretary of Commerce John T. Connor 
was the principal speaker, and under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include his address: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE JOHN T. 


N.Y., Avcust 2, 1965 


I am happy that my first official visit to 
Kings Point occurs on this memorable occa- 
sion for you 219 graduates. 

And coming as I do from New Jersey, I am 
proud to see that the No. 1 man in your class 
also is from my home State. So while I ex- 
tend congratulations to all graduates, I want 


he started at Marist High School in Bayonne, 
I know Governor Hughes and the people of 
New Jersey are proud of Mr. Dreher. 

Our country is proud of all of you here to- 
day. I know this sentiment is shared by all 
your relatives and friends—many of whom 
traveled very long distances to be present for 
this occasion. 

You graduating cadets have today arrived 
at a long awaited destination. You conclude 
an eventful voyage and you embark on an- 


other that can be meaningful to you and your 


country. Shortly you will walk through 
Vickery Gate where countless liberty passes 
have been signed over the years. But I sup- 
pose some of you probably will go to Cleve- 
land Hall and jump the fence from force of 
habit. 

The cadets you leave behind must envy 
you, and so do I. I, too, am enamored of 
the sea. I do my sailing off Cape Cod but, I 
must confess, in a smaller vessel and with 
& rank greatly inferior to yours. In our 15- 
foot Cotuit skiff, my two sons are the skippers 
and they take enthusiastic advantage of the 
opportunity to order their crew around, I 
am the crew. 

Despite my ordinary seaman’s status, I find 
few experiences more exhilarating than feel- 
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ing the bow knife through the whitecaps. 
To my mind, man's sense of mastery over the 
elements cannot be equaled in any domain 
as at sea. So in addition to my best wishes, 
my heart is with you newly licensed officers 
today. 

I don’t need to discuss with you the pur- 
pose of the merchant fleet in war and peace. 
Neither must I expound the history of our 
country's oldest industry and the maritime 
tradition that is engraved in our national 
Character. Nor is it necessary to elaborate 
on the exciting challenges that lie in your 
future. 

You have been studying these things for 
4 years, and if those years at this fine Acad- 
emy had not been productive you would not 
be members of the class of 1965. 

In the light of the maritime situation, 
however, I do want to reassert the Nation’s 
interest in a strong, reliable merchant ma- 
rine—and to emphasize the need for putting 
the national interest first. 

Events in southeast Asia remind us dra- 
matically of how indispensable it is to have 
& merchant fleet ready and able. 

It is in time of peril that the sharpest 
focus is on our merchant marine. National 
Survival has often depended upon our capa- 
bility to move vast amounts of men and ma- 
teriel to faraway places where freedom is 
challenged. 

We have seen this urgency demonstrated 
forcefully within the memory of many of us 
here today, in the two World Wars, in Ko- 
rea—and now in Vietnam. In that distant 
but vital area of southeast Asia, the United 
States is fulfilling its commitment to protect 
the right of people to live in liberty and 
dignity, free from subversion and naked ag- 
gression. 

All of us are involved in the commitment. 

The Maritime Administration already is re- 
activating ships from the National Defense 
Reserve fleets, at the call of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. MSTS is chartering 
private vessels to supply our forces in Viet- 
nam. The flow of essential materiel must 
and will go on. 

And the requirements of Vietnam could 
very well determine your initial billets. So 
this is a crucial situation of distinct personal 
meaning to all of you. 

But it shouldn't be necessary to cite crises 
in order to underscore the national interest 
in a healthy merchant marine. The vital, 
continuing function of the maritime in- 
dustry is to transport people and products 
in intercontinental and coastal commerce. 
By all standards, this is a major industry. 

By itself, the maritime industry accounts 
for $1.5 billion of our gross national product. 
It pays $75 million in Federal and State 
taxes. It employs 100,000 workers, who 
themselves pay $80 million in income taxes. 

Moreover, the merchant marine is an 
essential element of the transportation com- 
plex which absorbs nearly 20 percent of the 
spending which goes into our total output 
of goods and srevices. In 1964 this added 
up to 8120 billion, an amount substantially 
greater than the Federal budget. 

This figure alone indicates just how much 
the cost of transportation affects the cost of 
everything we buy and just about everything 
we do. And that is why the Commerce De- 
partment is giving such high priority to 
transportation research. We want to im- 
prove the Nation’s huge transportation sys- 
tem—and this includes the merchant fleet— 
in order to achieve significant economies in 
time, money, and efficiency. When we do so, 
we will be able to pour additional resources 
into a steadily growing economy and thus 
raise the American living standards higher. 

A strong, competitive merchant marine 
also serves the national interest by helping 
to overcome the deficit in our international 
balance of payments, which in the last sev- 
eral years grew to serious proportions, 
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As a National concern, the balance of pay- 
ments cannot be overstressed. The dollar 
must and will be maintained at full value 
and full strength. 

Trade flows on confidence in the dollar, 
and trade is as essential to our domestic 
economy as it is to the world economy. 
Nearly 3% million American workers owe 
their livelihood to . The role of the 
merchant fleet in world trade is obvious. 
And its direct benefit to our payments posi- 
tion is substantial. The U.S,-flag fleet con- 
serves millions in dollar exchange every year. 

And conserve we must—in every channel 
of business, banking, and commerce—for 
there must never be a doubt about the dollar. 
It is essential that we alleviate our payments 
deficit in order to maintain the strength of 
the dollar and curtail the drain in our gold. 

Let's state the case unequivocally: the 
strength of our national economy and our 
defense posture rest squarely upon the 
strength of the dollar. In solving our 
balance-of-payments problem a healthy US. 
merchant marine can make substantial con- 
tributions. 

We are making headway in easing the 
strains on the dollar. As you know, Presi- 
dent Johnson developed a program of volun- 
tary cooperation among business and bank- 
ing executives to bring our international ac- 
counts Into balance. Businessmen have 
voluntarily exercised restraint on the inyest- 
ment of dollars abroad, stepped up exports 
and taken other steps to improve their in- 
dividual balance-of-payments ledgers. The 
results so far are promising. But parentheti- 
cally, I want to express regret that American 
traders who voluntary committed them- 
selves to a key aspect of the President's pro- 
gram have been thrown off stride by the ship- 
ping tieup. They are the ones who agreed to 
use U.S. vessels to keep their transportation 
dollars at home—and who were compelled to 
use foreign bottoms instead, or find their 
cargoes immobilized in strike-bound ships. 

The expansion of world trade and its 
fabulous potential indicate the importance of 
maintaining a strong merchant marine. To 
fulfill that interest, we have a lot of ground 
to make up. President Johnson made this 
clear 2 weeks ago when he said our pros- 
perity and safety through history have been 
linked closely to our role on the seas of the 
world, a role we can never neglect. The 
President added this: 

“I believe,” he said, we are all increas- 
ingly conscious of the fact that as a great 
nation we have been laggard and we have 
been neglectful in many areas of our trans- 
portation responsibilities and our transporta- 
tion opportunities. 

“Iam hopeful—greatly hopeful,” the Presi- 
dent went on, “that we can in the next few 
years shake off the effects of these neglected 
years and move forward to acheive the pro- 
gress that we are so clearly capable of in 
every sector, from the highways on which we 
travel to the high seas upon which we sail.” 

As Secretary of Commerce, I take that to 
mean that you and I and everyone connected 
with the maritime industry are under orders 
to achieve the progress we are capable of in 
revitalizing the merchant fleet and enhanc- 
ing its competitive capability through tech- 
nology and modernization. 

Regrettably, we must admit that the 
United States does not now rank where it 
should in merchant seapower. We have 
been neglectful. We have not acted to meet 
the challenges of change and our competl- 
tion. When the world's most active trad- 
ing nation employs its own ships for only 
9 percent of its seaborne commerce, we are 
lagging behind our abilities as well as be- 
hind our competition. 

The present state of the merchant marine 
requires this frank assessment of our mari- 
time condition in view of an ever-increasing 
contribution in the form of subsidies, 
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Since World War II operating subsidies have 
added up to $1.7 billion. And since the 
start of the fleet replacement program in 
1955, construction subsidies have totaled 
$600 million. 

Clearly, subsidies, in themselves, do not 
provide the answers to our maritime prob- 
lems. We have witnessed a decline in our 
maritime industry despite an increase in 
subsidies. 

President Johnson is determined to 
strengthen America on the seas, In his 
state of the Union message he promised a 
new maritime policy. That policy is de- 
veloping. About a year ago the President 
appointed an advisory committee represent- 


of Commerce and Labor on matters of mari- 
time concern, The recommendations are 
taking shape. 

In addition, we have created an interde- 
partmental task force on maritime policy 
under the chairmanship of Alan Boyd, the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation. The task force is working closely 
with the advisory committee, and on the 
basis of their respective findings Secretary 
of Labor Wirtz and I will soon be in a posi- 
tion to make recommendations to the Pres- 
ident. 

Secretary Wirtz has described the current 
weeks in which we have an unfortunate 
shipping strike as being crucial to the fu- 
ture of this industry. I agree. But I also 
want to assure you that, despite the enor- 
mous problems and despite the skeptics, we 
are moving toward the development of a 
more vigorous and versatile, a more efficient 
and competitive merchant marine. 

Our goals must be to stabilize and then 
improve our merchant fleet. 

Now any plan for improvement must be 
keyed to modernization. We possess the 
technological know-how to send to sea the 
mechanized ships so essential to compete 
with the vessels of other nations. By apply- 
ing our technology, we hope to cut the costs 
of building, operating, loading, and unload- 
ing our ships. Mechanization aboard ship, 
of course, means a reduction in crews. But 
this should not obscure the need. For one 
thing, normal attrition already is reducing 
the seagoing work force. We'll have to re- 
cruit additional seamen. And for another 
thing, as we become more competitive with 
the ships flying the flags of other nations, 
and as our international trade grows, we will 
need more ships and thus more men—men 
building in the yards and sailing on the seas. 

But isn't it the challenge of competition 
which has made this country the most pro- 
ductive and prosperous in the history of 
man? Isn't it the challenge of competition 
which has enabled our system to demon- 
strate its superiority, by allowing private en- 
terprise to take risks and to exercise the 
initiative, imagination, and ingenuity to 
convert risks into success? Are we going to 
continue to be complacent about the fact 
that ships can be constructed and operated 
so much more economically by other nations, 
enabling them to take the shipping business 
away from us? 

In the maritime industry, as in any other, 
private en must bear the prime re- 
sponsibilities for stability and progress, 

As it is, these burdens are shared by man- 
agement, labor, and Government. The im- 
mediate interests of each party are not al- 
ways identical. Management and labor, 
quite naturally, are concerned with profit 
and wages. The Government's lasting obli- 
gation is to all Americans. But I want to 
emphasize this point: The ultimate respon- 
sibilities of each party, one no less than the 
other, are to the national interest. 

In our system of free, competitive enter- 
prise, I would prefer to see a diminishing 
Government role and an expanding private 
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role in the maritime industry. But so long 
as the Government is involved—so long, for 
instance, as the Government is called upon 
to pay 72 cents or more of every dollar in 
wages aboard subsidized ships—the voice of 
the Government must and will be heard. 

Now, I think we can all agree that neither 
higher subsidies nor higher rates could, by 
themselves, enhance the fortunes of the 
merchant marine. Much more is required. 
As President Johnson said in exhorting us 
to achieve progress in our maritime affairs: 
“To do so will require much more than the 
answer of just money alone. So in all the 
fields of transportation, our future progress 
depends upon the willingness of many dif- 
ferent groups and interests to cooperate in 
a manner to which they are not always 
accustomed.” 

Only with this kind of cooperation will the 
national interest be served. 

Only then can each of us concerned with 
the standing of our merchant fleet be able 
to say he has done his utmost to shake off 
the effects of neglect. 

As men directly concerned, as officera of 
the U.S. merchant fleet, you will bear high 
responsibilities. In your hands will be the 
security of your ship, your crew, your passen- 
gers, and the million of dollars In cargo that 
you carry. These are life-and-death respon- 
sibilities assumed by few other Americans. 
But your commitment does not end on the 
bridge or in the engineroom. I urge you to 
view your duties as far more than an exer- 
cise of professional skills. View them in the 
perspective of national needs and national 


purposes, 

For only with that perspective can we truly 
restore America to its proper place in the 
high seas. 

Thank you, good safling, and godspeed. 


A Soldier’s View of the War in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been brought to my attention a letter 
written to the editor of the Richmond 
Va., Times-Dispatch, some weeks ago, 
which I should like to share with other 
Members of this House, 

It presents with great energy and con- 
viction, I believe, the factors which are 
motivating our service personnel to dedi- 
cated investment of their skills and cour- 
age in a conflict of many frustrations. 

The letter follows: 

MESSAGE From A SOLDIER IN VIETNAM 
SOME ADVICE TO THOSE WHO OPPOSE THE WAR 

I'm writing this not because of the lack 
of work—quite the contrary—but with the 
sincere hope you'll pass on our feelings here 
on the ground with the people living and dy- 
ing in South Vietnam. 

e is aware that it has long been 
the policy of military men to do the bid- 
ding of the American people and the Com- 
mander in Chief at any cost, as history clear- 
ly shows from the crack of the Liberty Bell 
to the present, The U.S. military power in 
South Vietnam is not a clandestine organ- 
ization, but the direct representative of 
America and all the believers of democracy 
have ever stood for since our birth, 

To the bearded sit-down “End the kill- 
ing” and “No more napalm” mob without 
the common decency to discontinue a demon- 
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stration while a chief of state is visiting the 
“majority elect” President of the United 
States of America, we cannot figure. We 
know any true lover of peace, let them un- 
derstand, would trade all them for one Cap- 
tain Hackley, of Roanoke, my good friend 
(killed in action in South Vietnam) in or- 
der to return him to duty and family. 

To the haters of non-lethal (clearly de- 
fined in Webster) chemical agents, such as 
tear and vomiting gas, which is self explana- 
tory, doing what the names imply, and white 
phosphate, used in screening and marking. 
I've enclosed a picture of a bus. The bus 
was filled with women and children and an 
incendiary round fired from a Chinese rocket 
launcher triggered the ambush in which Sgt. 
Jerry Rose of Huntington, W. Va., left forever 
a wife of only 9 months and family. 

To you “Mothers of Peace.“ or whatever 
you call yourselves, and the believers of only 
the United States are aggressors in what 
you call a civil war in Vietnam, there was 
no regard for the civilians in the bus, This 
attack in the central highlands of the south 
was Initiated by a hard core line unit of 
North Vietnamese regulars. 

To the providers of medical aid for the 
Vietcong, the American soldier here really 
has nothing but pity for you because of 
how misled and uninformed you are. For 
your convenience, I've enclosed a picture of 
a young mother killed by small arms fire 
from Vietcong weapons and her baby which 
survived through a night alone before she 
was picked up by what you call dowrongers 
American soldiers and taken to Pleiku. We 
are very happy to say the baby is much alive 


“today, but without a family. This medical 


aid they wish to render, we cannot believe 
here in South Vietnam would be put to Its 
best advantage by troops that would murder 
a mother and run away in the night leaving 
a baby to feed on a dead breast. 

To all of the minority groups, as you re- 
turn home tonight from your banner waving, 
sitdowns, protesting, and all the other pitiful 
demonstrating you have done today, as you 
retire in front of your TV’s with coffee and 
family in your secure homes, I pray you'll 
take a couple of minutes to think. We are 
sure you'll say thanks for, above all, our 
God, health, country; President Johnson for 
carrying the weight of world problems and 
your petty grievances on his shoulders while 
you sleep; a powerful military of which over 
400 already with such strong convictions 
have died in Vietnam. and for democracy 
whereby tomorrow you may return to your 
demonstrations. 

We here in Vietnam will pray for the 
safety of our families and you, hoping that 
you, your children, and our sons will never 
see southeast Asia under any conditions other 
than peace, and we will remain forever if 
necessary to fulfill this goal—at any cost. 

CHARLIE C. SCEARCE, Jr., 
5th Special Forces, Vietnam. 
Don Mano Tarn. 

South Vietnam. 

(FEorron's Nore.—Sergeant Scearce is the 
son of Mrs Emily Scearce of Richmond.) 


Some Queries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 
Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, Loyal Meek, formerly on the staff of 
Senator Jack MILLER, of Iowa, did not 
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leave his keen perception of our Nation’s 
problems behind him when he left Wash- 
ington to become the editorial writer on 
national affairs for the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. In a recent editorial, he has pin- 
pointed our basic inconsistency in prose- 
cuting the war in Vietnam. I com- 
mend Mr. Meek’s penetrating queries to 
the thoughts of my colleagues: 


SOME QUERIES 

America’s commitment to the war in Viet- 
nam is sharply and ominously escalated by 
President Johnson's decision to double the 
draft call. 

This must be done, Mr. Johnson tells the 
Nation. Whether the Nation is convinced 
of the necessity is by no means certain. 

The President has endeavored to persuade 
the people that the United States must make 
the stand against aggression in Vietnam and 
that he and his advisers are doing everything 
that can be done. 

Americans, with the exception of a few on 
the wild left. generally agree that Commu- 
nist aggression must be stopped. But seri- 
ous doubts remain whether the United States 
is doing all that can and should be done 
to halt the spread of the Red evil, Partic- 
ularly, the question remains whether the 
United States has done everything it can 
short of taking the drastic step of expending 
more and more of “the flower of our youth” 
in those remote jungles. 

For example, has the United States done 
enough to choke off the supplying of the 
North Vietnam war machine by sea? 

According to unclassified figures available 
through Defense Department sources, 401 
ships flying the flags of free world nations 
Called at North Vietnam ports during 1964. 

Disclosure has slowed down this traffic. 
Still, through June of this year, 74 free world 
ships visited ports of North Vietnam. 

Representative CHAMBERLAIN, Republican, 
of Michigan, has pointed out that since 
World War H. the United States has given 
almost $41 billion in ald to the countries 
that have been carrying on this trade. 

Even more astounding, he says, is the fact 
that the foreign aid authorization bill for the 
coming fiscal year proposes to give aid to six 
of the countries whose ships have been carry- 
ing cargos to North Vietnam during the 
first half of this year. 

Before American young men are con- 
scripted to risk their lives in Vietnam, at 
poverty level wages at that, shouldn't the 
United States forthwith stop putting money 
into the hands that are feeding the enemy? 

Also, while we are bombing North Viet- 
nam, why do we spare the harbors through 
which are passing thousands of tons of sup- 
plies necessary to sustain the Communist 
fighting forces? 

Instead of listening to how grievous a de- 
cision it Is to send young men off to war, 
we would like to hear the answers to these 
questions. 


Special Aloha Is Given Military on 


Hawaii Stopovers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a bit 
of Hawaiian aloha and hospitality is once 


more being offered servicemen and their 
dependents who are in Hawaii during 
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brief stopovers while traveling in the 
Pacific. 

The aloha is in the form of pineapple 
juice, coffee, milk and cookies, as well as 
travel information, dispensed by Ameri- 
can Red Cross workers and volunteers, 
composed of military wives and civilians. 

Thousands enjoyed this hospitality 
during World War It and the Korean 
conflict. 

The story on this commendable assist- 
ance program is told in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin for July 31, 1965. The 
story is reprinted below: 

Muiurrary Gets SPECIAL ALOHA ON Hawan 
STOPOVERS 


(By Mary Verploegen) 

Many of the servicemen and dependents 
passing through Hawail with brief stops 
ranging from an hour or two to a few days 
are accorded some Hawaiian hospitality and 
assistance. 

This is through programs of the Hawaii 
chapter of the American Red Cross and its 
volunteers, composed of military wives and 
civilians. 

Their assistance is in large part a continu- 
ing one similar to that provided during World 
War I and the Korean conflict, according 
to Gerald Coron, Hawaii chapter manager. 

It was enlarged during greater demands 
and can be extended at this time if larger 
Movements of military to or from Vietnam 
should deem it necessary. 

Those traveling on ships coming from the 
mainland through Pearl Harbor headed for 
the Par East or those routed in the other 
direction through the Army pier, receive aid 
and hospitality from the Red Cross. 

BOOTH ON PIER TO MEET SHIPS 

The Red Cross field director on the in- 
stallation Is notified of the ship's impending 
arrival and the director and a corps of vol- 
unteers, usually from the area, staff a booth 
on the pler. 

Juice, coffee, milk and cookies are dis- 
pensed along with material from the Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau and information about car 
rentals and the city. 

The field director goes aboard ship to per- 
form other needed services such as 
for emergency leaves or communication with 
families. 

Five cases of pineapple juice are donated 
monthly by Dole Corp. for this Red Cross 
activity, says Mrs, Leo Israel, chairman of 
volunteers for the Hawail chapter. 

A coffee firm used to donate this com- 
modity but, since it is no longer able to do so, 
this and the milk now come from funds given 
the Red Cross. 

Various groups and individuals, usually 
members of military wives clubs or wives of 
squadron members, spell each other off bak- 
ing cookies to be served. Usually enough of 
these are donated to fill the needs for the 
canteen-type service. 

Hospital planes landing at Hickam Air 
Force Base are met by the Red Cross repre- 
sentative and volunteers there. 

“We're alerted to the planes arriving and 
are on 24-hour call,” said Mrs. Israel. A 
booth is always there and it is staffed when 
needed. Mrs. William O. Farrior is coordi- 
nator of this, 

“We usually go out in threes. Two stay at 
the booth and one goes aboard the plane 
with a basket containing cookies, juice, and 
milk,” Mrs. Israel continued. Ambulatory 
patients come to the booth and are seryed 
refreshments. 

Family Services and Air Force Aid, two 
Air Force groups with some 60 volunteers 
from both the officers and enlisted men's 
wives supplement the work of the Red Cross. 

Eariy in February when families were evac- 
uated from Saigon, Red Cross volunteers 
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were on call around the clock for 10 days and 
met 14 flights with 582 evacuees. 

At this time, the assistance was expanded 
much beyond the refreshment-dispensing 
routine and included helping tired mothers 
through customs, and giving a hand with 
babysitting, getting diapers, shopping, and 
lending a hand wherever there was a need. 


Flaws and All, L.B.J. Is Strong Executive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July.9, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, in a brief 
period in our Nation's history Lyndon B. 
Johnson has written a record unmatched 
in scope by any predecessor in the White 
House. 

He has demonstrated strength, cour- 
age, ability, and the human qualities 
which add luster to men of strong and 
unusual character. An excellent evalu- 
ation appears in the Sacramento Bee's 
editorial columns for the issue of July 
28, 1965, 

The article follows: 

FLAWS AND ALL, LB. J. Is STRONG EXECUTIVE 

A great deal of criticism of President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson—virtually all of it involving 
the temper, manners and habits of the man 
and therefore about as personal as one can 
get—has been generated in the last weeks. 
Curiously, the Washington, D.C., press ap- 
pears more concerned, so it sometimes seems, 
about what mood the President happens to 
be in or which aid he last bawled out, than 
with what he is urging upon Congress or 
what he plans to do in Vietnam. And a lot 
of that criticism has squared out as just 
plain tripe. 

The point is: Lyndon B. Johnson is no 
less or no more Lyndon B. Johnson than he 
ever has been—as Co! , as Senator, 
as his party’s majority leader, as Vice Presi- 
dent. He always has driven his staffs. He 
always has had a low boiling point when 
it comes to inefficiency or the ineffectively 
turned task. He always has been the com- 
plex, sensitive man he is as President, for 
all of his outward camaraderie and his some- 
times offensive habits in speech and man- 
ner. 

But he has been sound and fury signifying 

: dedication to job, Instinctively 
alert to the public will; an honest and not 
just a lipservice liberal when it comes to 
human rights; impatient with anything but 
the most job. 

It was inevitable, of course, that the Capi- 
tol press corps would find out that Johnson 
was just a man with a man’s temper and a 
good man’s earnest will. They were writing 
of him for months as something just short 
of the angels, and the man who always 
does the impossible and does it the day 
before yesterday. Now the same press is 
dealing petulantly with him about little 
things, and so feverishly it is neglecting to 
emphasize what the man is doing. 

For the sake of truth the record ought 
now to be reexamined. 

In the last Congress and in this Congress 
Johnson amazed the Nation by re- 
volutionary civil rights legislation; historic 
public aid to education measures; congres- 
sional sympathy for a nationwide cleanup 

campaign—roadsides, villages, and cities; be- 
ginning reforms for foreign aid programs, 
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plugging up gold leaks in the foreign ex- 
change; enacting tax reforms. And in the 
works, and certain of success, are medical 
aid for the elderly tled in with social secu- 
rity, a new presidential succession law, vot- 
ing rights reforms, reforms in immigration 
laws, etc. 

The long look taken, the whole program 
reviewed, and recalling the vitality he has 
introduced to Government—the Nation has 
a strong man in there at the command post, 
flaws and all. 


A-Team Project: Successful Failure? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, a news 
story and an editorial, on July 26, the 
other July 27, 1965, deal with the A- 
Teams high school students employed by 
the Department of Labor upon the farms 
of America in a very informative and in- 
teresting manner and I believe should re- 
ceive the attention of the Congress and 
the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that both ap- 
pear at this point in the RECORD: 

From the St. Petersburg Times, 
July 26, 1965] 
A-TEAM PROJECT; SUCCESSFUL FAILURE? 
(By Peter Kramer) 

The U.S. Labor Department's program of 
using high school youths on America’s farms 
this summer has proven highly successful in 
increasing employment of U.S. farmworkers, 
although it has fallen far short of its in- 
tended mark in youth job placement. 

That was the consensus last week of Labor 


Werner Fornos, coordinator ‘of the Labor 
t's A-Team youth agricultural em- 
ployment project, termed the program a 
terrific success. At the same time he re- 
ported oniy 3,190 A-team youths had been or 
were still employed on US. farms as of last 
Friday instead of 15,000 to 20,000 as orig- 
inally anticipated. 

Fornos also told the Times it is expected 
that no more than 5,000 high school — 
will have found work by summer’s 
though the A-Team program (short “ae 
Athletes in Temporary Employment as Agri- 
culture Manpower—although it also includes 
nonathletes) . 

He laid the blame for the project's failure 
in youth job placement on the doorstep of 
American agriculture, but noted this failure 


which under the leadership of Labor Secre- 
tary W. Willard Wirtz has been trying this 
year to reduce the number of foreign farm- 
workers employed in the United States and 
replace them with American laborers—in- 
stituted the A-Team project in late April as 
a crash program to meet an apparent labor 
shortage, 

The move was precipitated, said Fornos, 
by the Labor Department's receipt of a re- 
quest for approval to bring in $2,000 foreign 
workers for late spring and summer farm- 
work from 10 States—Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 

“After receiving this request and polling 
high schools in 25 States and the District of 
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Columbia, we were sure by May 4, when the 
A-team project was Officially announced, we 
could raise a force of 30,000 to 40,000 youths 
and Indians—who are being used in a related 
program,” sald Fornos. “Thus, we announced 
expected work for 15,000 to 20,000 high 
school athletes and other students. Buta 
month later, by June 5, we had to start 
pulling in our horns as the apparent worker 
shortage disappeared.” 

To illustrate his point, Fornos cited the 
case of Colorado. 

“Colorado, which asked us to certify the 
use of 6,000 foreign farmworkers, was the 
first place we were able to refer A-teams 
this summer. Immediately upon receipt of 
the State’s request the Secretary (Wirtz) re- 
plied Colorado could receive 6,000 A-team 
youths-and Indians. Within 48 hours the 
State's foreign worker request was with- 
drawn. Its farmers had apparently found 
sufficient domestic workers.” 

Despite Labor Department jubilation over 
the apparent solution of farm labor short- 
ages by the States on their own, the effect 
on A-team recruitment was disastrous. 

Fornos said A-team experience in Florida 
was typical. 

When the was first anonunced, 96 
schools throughout Florida indicated inter- 


with Wisconsin) in the number of schools 
responding and third—behind California and 
Ohio—in number of boys volunteering, said 
Fornos. 

However, according to Ralph Moss, head 
of the Florida Industrial Commission’s Farm 
Labor Division, “Precise information on the 
program was insufficient at first. So after the 
initial response, when these boys discovered 
they weren't going to work in California or 
the West, about one-third of them lost in- 
terest and dropped out.” 

The dropout toll rose as jobs failed to 
develop. 

“The trouble was these A-teams were orga- 
nized on the basis of what the Labor Depart- 
ment expected the farm labor need would be, 
but the jobs just didn’t materialize,” said 
Moss. 


Consequently, according to Walter Cole, 
assistant chief of farm placement for the 
Florida Industrial Commission, as of last 
Friday, only 289 Florida youths had been 
placed m A-team jobs this summer. 

Of this number, 237 high school youths 
from Tallahassee, Jacksonville, Belle Glade, 
Monticello, and the Pensacola area had either 
left or were to leave this weekend for Michi- 
gan to pick pickles for the Heinz Pickle Co. 
(Fornos said Labor Department figures show 
only 210 Florida boys had actually signed 
contracts with Heinz, reducing the total A- 
team employment thus far to 262.) The 
other 52 boys, 16 from Cantonment—near 
Pensacola—and the rest from Pahokee, were 
employed by U.S. Sugar Corp., Clewiston, in 
sugarcane preharvest work. 

In addition, Cole reported, 400 A-team vol- 
unteers from low-level income families were 
employed on an individual basis by the 
Florida Forest Service and 15 volunteers from 
Pinellas High School, Clearwater, are work- 
ing with Pinellas County’s Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) program. Cole said an 
attempt will be made to employ an estimated 
348 additional youths still seeking work in 
other Florida Neighborhood Youth Corps 
programs. 

Fornos said the matter has been turned 
over to Neighborhood Youth Corps head- 
quarters in Washington, which will try to 
place the high school youths from Jackson- 
ville, Orlando, Leesburg, Panama City, Pensa- 
cola, Fort Myers, and surrounding areas with 
nine existing NYC projects in Florida. 
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Cole said the remainder of the 2,361 initial 
A-team volunteers in Florida “have either 
found jobs or lost interest.” 

Explaining the Florida troubles, Fornos 
said, We expected to place 9,000 A-team 
youths and Indians in Michigan and addi- 
tional boys in sugarcane preharvest work in 
Florida—where 814 British West Indian 
workers were employed last summer as of 
July 15.“ (Cole set the figure at 1,024.) 
“Had this materialized it would have taken 
care of the entire Florida A-team supply. 
But Michigan finally requested only 1,018 
A-team youths after apparently coming up 
with sufficient adult domestic workers to 
fill their reported need. And according to 
the Florida Industrial Commission the avail- 
ability of A-teams did not coincide with 
harvesting or other agricultural labor needs 
in Florida.” 

Fornos also explained Florida youths could 
not be sent to widely scattered areas of the 
United States because, “It would be unfair 
to a California or western grower to make 
him foot the bill for bringing boys all the 
way from Florida.“ 

Cole said the main problem with the A- 
team program was, “It was too rushed and 
got off the ground too late. As a result, 
there was not enough precise information 
about the program at the beginning. It 
sounded more attractive to the boys than 
it really was. To do a job like this well 
takes a great deal of planning.” 

However, Cole added, “Still, we did a real 
good job with the time we had. It might 
work out real well for next year if the plan- 
ning’s started early. One thing's for sure. 
Although there have been a few bad re- 
ports, there have been many more good re- 
ports from all over the country about how 
well these youths are working out. It indi- 
cates a lot of seasonal farm jobs can be 
done, by youths. Thus, they represent a 
potential for use to meet critical labor short- 


Admitting the validity of Cole’s criti- 
cism, Fornos said, “This was a crash program 
designed to meet an instant need—or what 
appeared to be an instant need. In a crash 
program you use crash methods, which often 
have rough edges. We had no way, for in- 
stance, of initially measuring the validity 
of the labor shortages reported by States. 
But overall, I believe, the Labor Depart- 
ment and State employment services 
throughout the country proved they were 
able to meet an emergency through place- 
ment of A-teams.” 

In addition, Fornos said, the program's 
successes far outweigh its failures. 

Specifically, he cited a general rise in youth 
employment in agriculture as farmers re- 
cruited youths on their own—at least in 
part—to avoid payment to A-Team supervi- 
sors of $4 per boy per week recommended by 
the Labor Department. - 

Supporting Fornos’ contention on this 
point, Cole estimated youth agricultural em- 
ployment this summer in Florida is 25 to 30 
percent above last year. And Fred Sikes, vice 
president in charge of el for US. 
Sugar Corp., said in addition to 52 A-Team 
youths, his company “stimulated by the 
A-Team program,” recruited 16 college youths 
from Alabama and Mississippi and approxi- 
mately 80 boys from Clewiston and Moore- 
haven high schools—the latter on a day-haul 


Fornos also said in every part of the coun- 
try where A-Team boys have been used— 
except around Salinas, Calif—“the program 
has been a success.“ 

He cited Yuma, Ariz., where 671 A-Team 
youths supplemented adult domestic work- 
ers to handle a melon crop harvested last 
summer by 3,800 Mexican workers. An ad- 
ditional 2,650 boys were recruited but never 
needed, Fornos noted. “And some Yuma 
farmers threw going away parties for their 
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boys, gave them certificates of service, and 
invited them and their friends back next 
year,” said Fornos. 

Similarly, Sikes reported although eight 
college students and the Cantonment A- 
Team boys returned home after a few weeks‘ 
work, the remaining eight college students 
“are doing a fine job. The high school boys, 
while mischievous and not as productive as 
an adult, are working out fairly well and 
contributing to the success of our opera- 
tion.” 

Fornos also attributed increased employ- 
ment of adult U.S. agricultural workers to 
A-Team publicity. “The youths had a mush- 
rooming effect,” he said. “Wherever they 
went they were followed by droves of adult 
workers. Growers made greater efforts to 
recruit adults to avoid the greater responsi- 
bility the youths entailed. As a result, 
States like Nebraska, Wyoming, and Montana 
wound up with a labor surplus.” 

A-team publicity also served to focus more 
public attention on the U.S. farm labor 
problem and poor living and working con- 
ditions in places like Salinas, where the A- 
team dropout rate was equivalent to the 
entire rest of the United States, said Fornos. 

“But the program’s greatest value,” said 
Fornos, “was for the first time it gave the 
Secretary of Labor the means to test the real- 
ness of the farmers’ claimed need for sup- 
plementary foreign labor. When that need 
‘was challenged by the offer of A-team youths 
and Indians, 90 percent of it disappeared. 
We can assume from this that since sufficient 
domestic harvest workers have been found 
this summer, they will also be found in the 
future.” 


From the St. Petersburg Times, 
1965] 


A SUccESSFUL FAILURE 


Seldom has there been such an anomalous 
“successful failure” as this summer's U.S. 
Labor Department program designed simul- 
taneously to provide employment for around 
20,000 vacationing high school students, and 
ease the widely heralded shortage of farm 
labor throughout the Nation, 

The program was a flop in providing sum- 
mer jobs for high school students and es- 
pecially athletes—from which the project 
derived its A-team designation. 

But if was a huge success in exposing the 
phony labor shortage claims which growers 
were using in an attempt to force Congress 
to reenact laws permitting the importation 
of cheap foreign labor from Mexico and the 
West Indies. 

Response of the high school youths to an- 
nouncement of the program of summer work 
was enthusiastic. In Florida alone 2,361 
boys volunteered—more than any other State 
except California and Ohio. 

All over the Nation there were enough 
volunteers that between 30,000 and 40,000 
workers could have been secured. 

But when it came for the farmers to sign 
up for the A-teams to replace the 32,000 
foreign workers they had said were vital to 
their harvesting the needs, it was another 
story. 

Strangely, the farmers suddenly discovered 
there was enough domestic labor. Or they 
signed up high school youths from their own 
neighborhoods. 

When all the returns were in, the A-team 
project was able to place fewer than 5,000 
boys in Jobs. From Florida, just about one 
in 10 of the volunteers wound up with jobs. 

It is too bad that this phase of the pro- 
gram was such a failure. Summer jobs for 
high school students are getting harder and 
harder to find. 

But from the standpoint of exploding the 
cry for braceros and offshore islanders who 
will work for peons’ wages, the project has 
paid real dividends. 


July 27, 
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It will be pretty hard for the agricul- 
turists now to convince Congress that 
Workers aren't available if they're simply 
Paid fair wages and given decent working 
conditions. 


Standardize Daylight Saving Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States spins a web of confusion for its 
citizens by permitting the growth of a 
situation in which 110 million citizens 
observe daylight saving time while the 
other 80 million do not—in which 18 
States have statewide daylight saving 
time while 14 States have partial day- 
light saving time and 18 States have no 
daylight saving time—and in which wide- 
spread wildcat times do not even con- 
form to the conflicting laws already on 
the books. 

The pending legislation would 
Straighten out our time mess to a very 
substantial degree and I support the bill 
as one of prime national concern and 
potential national benefits. 

The Committee for Time Uniformity 
recently brought to my attention a com- 
pendium of good examples of what hap- 
pens each year when our annual orgy 
of clock-juggling begins. 

During one period of the year, some 
west coast businessmen are getting ready 
to go to lunch when the east coast busi- 
ness day is over. 

Radio and television network programs 
reach their audiences at different times 
during the year, according to the season 
and local time observances. Extensive 
and expensive video-taping is required to 
maintain some continuity in time of 
showing. 

Marshal Tito arrived in the United 
States an hour early in 1963 because 
someone failed to note that particular 
area of Virginia had not yet joined the 
rest of the State in daylight saving time. 

The 4 to 5 billion long-distance tele- 
phone calls in the United States each 
year of necessity across time zones or 
flow between different time standards 
within the same zone. This adds to con- 
fusion, increases caller demands on op- 
erators, make “time of day“ service un- 
certain in some areas and contributes 
to increase in uncompleted calls. The 
snarl is particularly difficult when a con- 
solidated telephone operation in a large 
community serves nearby areas obsery- 
ing a different time standard during var- 
ious times of the year. 


By passing the pending legislation, 


such examples can be eliminated in one 
bold stroke in the name of order and 
commonsense. 


I would also like to commend to my 
colleagues an article that appeared in a 
major daily newspaper in my district, 
the Sacramento Bee, which points out 
the annual confusion over time changes 
which affect the patience and pocketbook 
of American citizens, 


r 
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The article follows: 
[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee] 
ANNUAL CONFUSION OVER TIME CHANGE Ar- 
FECTS PATIENCE, POCKETBOOKS OF AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 
(By Jack Vandenberg) 

WasuIncton.—Time marches on as usual 
but 100 million Americans have changed 
cadence, leaving another 90 million out of 
step. 

Ihe occasion is the start of daylight sav- 
ing time in which clocks are set ahead 1 
hour. Some of the 90 million will catch 
up later in the year. Others will ignore the 
switch and march to their customary 
cadence—standard time. 

Those who changed to daylight time today 
lost an hour's sleep which they cannot re- 
claim until the clocks are returned to normal 
in the fall. 

Of 31 States observing daylight saving, 
either statewide or by local option, 20 moved 
their clocks ahead today but only 15 will set 
them back on the last Sunday in October. 

The others will switch back to standard 
time on dates beginning as early as August. 

COST OF CONFUSION 


The resulting confusion will cost the Na- 
tion an estimated $4.3 million. This is 
largely for printing new transportation 
schedules and countless personal inconveni- 
ences caused by missed trains or late ap- 
pointments. 

There is an almost unanimous feeling in 
the country that something ought to be done 
about the problem, but little agreement on 
what to do. 

Senator Nonnis Corron, Republican, of 
New Hampshire, has offered one partial solu- 
tion, which he hopes will be enacted into 
law. 

The main effect of his bill would be to re- 
quire all areas using daylight time to start 
it on the same date in the spring and end 
it on the same date in the fall. 

Corron’s aids concede the bill's chances 
are hurt by lingering opposition from previ- 
ous efforts to change the whole country to 
one system. That opposition usually has 
come from farmers, outdoor theater opera- 
tors, and ardent supporters of States’ rights. 

BEN FRANKLIN'S IDEA 


If the bill is approved, it would represent 
the first peacetime agreement on the sub- 
ject since the idea of daylight saving time 
was originated by Benjamin Franklin in 
Paris in 1784. 

Franklin, who watched his pennies care- 
fully, awoke one day at 6 a.m. to find day- 
light streaming into his room while most 
of Paris slept. 

He out that Parisians would not 
have to light their candles so early at night 
if they started their day an hour earlier to 
take advantage of the early daylight. 

Franklin, a candlemaker's son, wrote to 
The Journal of Paris that Parisians could 
save 96 million livres in candle costs if they 
just moved their clocks ahead 1 hour. 

Paris was not ready for the proposal and 
still has not accepted it although other na- 
tions along the perimiter of Europe have, 
along with three countries in South America. 

Soviet Russia, with 11 time zones, has 
started daylight saving time on a year round 
basis. 


WARTIME REGULATION 

The United States did not use daylight 
saving time until 1918 during World War I. 
Congress required the whole country to op- 
erate on daylight time to save fuel and 
electricity. = 

When peace came, the country split. 

Congress repealed the nationwide require- 
ment but industrial sections liked it enough 
to keep it. Farm areas returned to standard 


time. During World War II Congress again 
required the use of daylight saving time. 
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As soon as the war ended, the Nation re- 
turned to local options which resulted in 
time schizophrenia or worse, 

For example, some of the offices in the 
Minnesota State Capitol observed daylight 
saving time one summer while other offices 
in the same building stuck to standard time. 

In Iowa, there are 23 different combina- 
tions of dates on which communities shift to 
and from daylight time, In Central City, 
Iowa, the populace goes to bed on central 
standard time and gets up by central day- 
light time. In Hopkinson, Iowa, banks open 
on daylight saving time and close by stand- 
ard time. 

SPEEDY TRIP 

CoTtron recently told his constituents 
about the apprehension one traveler felt 
when he was told that a bus leaving for a 50 
mile trip would arrive 5 minutes after its 
starting time. 

Asked if he wanted a ticket for the bus, the 
man grinned ruefully and said: 

“I don't want to ride it, but Tul wait 
around to see it blast off.” 


Interstate System Apportionment, 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commend the very able and distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI] for the excellent work he 
has done as the chairman of the-Sub- 
committee on Roads of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee. 

The legislation under consideration by 
this body today, increasing the amount 
authorized for the Interstate Highway 
System during fiscal year 1967, is the 
result of the foresight and leadership of 
the gentleman from Illinois and the 
members of his subcommittee. 

The increased funds will hasten the 
day when the I-system as presently 
planned will be completed, enhancing 
commerce, travel, and safety through- 
out our Nation. 

It is my earnest hope that part of the 
increased amount will be allocated to 
the initiation of construction of I-794 
in my own State of Wisconsin. This 
highway segment will provide a high- 
level bridge across the harbor of Mil- 
waukee, linking the city’s downtown with 
the spreading southern suburbs. The ef- 
fect of the expressway bridge will be felt 
throughout the great manufacturing re- 
gion of southeastern Wisconsin. 

Further, this interstate highway seg- 
ment is the first step toward a new link 
between Milwaukee and Chicago, spe- 
cifically serving the traffiic needs of com- 
munities close to Lake Michigan. Al- 
though the completion of this express- 
way must await the approval of a new 
interstate program, the initial planning 
already has begun both in Wisconsin 
and Illinois. 

Of particular concern at the present 
time is the need for interstate funds to 
plan and construct the approaches to 
the I-794 segment in Milwaukee. The 
people of my district and Wisconsin are 
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looking to the Federal Government to 
make funds available to begin work on 
this needed project. 


Operation Pebbles Ripples Across 
Plateau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, too often, each of us are in- 
clined to be over-critical of our Govern- 
ment programs. It is with real pleasure 
and pride that I direct your attention to 
the article appearing in the Nashville 
Tennessean written by my good friend, 
Nat Caldwell. 

OPERATION PEBBLE RIPPLES Across PLATEAU 
(By Nat Caldwell) 

CoOKEVILLE.—The 13-year-old junior, jun- 
ior miss looked at the yellow school bus 
door, then looked around to see who might 
be watching, 

She sniffied. The girl behind her sniffied. 

“Going home, It's almost like a funeral,” 
she said. 

The scene was slightly reminiscent of the 
last day of a June commencement week or 
the shady campus of Tennessee. Technologi- 
cal University here. 

But the graduates of the Nation's first 
Operation Pebble—183 strong—were at least 
6 to 8 years younger than college graduates. 
And less than 10 days ago they had griped 
to this reporter about the horrible oppres- 
sion of such things as two straight classroom 
hours of remedial reading. 

Now, after 3 weeks with 6 straight days of 
2-hour remedial reading classes each week, 
they were sad at the prospects of going 
home. 

TRIO OF PH, D.'S 

The trio of 35-year-old Ph. Des, Edell 
Hearn, Hoyle D. Lawson, and Robert G. 
Norred, watched the children's obvious re- 
luctance to leave the campus with satisfac- 
tion, 

It was a sign that the Federal Poverty 
Program’s most unique vaccine against drop- 
out-ism had taken, These 18-, 14-, and 15- 
year-olds had been given a shove that would 
carry many through high school, and a few, 
perhaps on to college. 

Inside the bus, on a seat near the rear, 
the 13-year-old who had compared Opera- 
tion Pebble leave-taking to a funeral had— 
as teenagers do—shifted moods. 

“What about it“ she asked her freckle- 
faced friend. “Taking home two brandnew 
dressup skirts the Government gave us * 
all pressed like brand new.” 

The 183 participants in the poverty pro- 
gram's first Operation Pebble experience all 
were taking home items of new clothing just 
as precious as the little girls’ new skirts, 

All were from underprivileged families of 
the upper Cumberland—average annual in- 
come from $3,000 down. All but a very few 
had undergone the first dental work in their 
lives, had made as many as two trips per 
meal in the beginning days through Tennes- 
see Tech cafeteria chowline. On the bus, 
riding home, after the first 3 weeks’ trip of 
their lives away from home, all looked 
scrubbed and neat and moderately well 
dressed. 


“And, most important,” said Dr. Hearn, 
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tion, “all looked just a trifie like conquer- 
ing heroes, returning from their conquests, 
proud of what they would be able to tell 
their home folks.” 

“For, perhaps, the first time in their lives 
each had participated in an experience that 
placed them on a level with the more for- 
tunate middle-class youngsters they saw in 
town on Saturday.” 

The departing 183 youngsters were split 
down the middle, about 139 boys, 145 girls. 

The history of the Federal economic op- 
portunity program has been filled with so- 
called quickie projects. 

Operation Pebble also was rapidly gener- 
ated. But there was lots of careful planning 
from the time that Dr. Hearn, Dr. Lawson, 
Dr. Norred, and Clifford Ingram sat down 
to brain storm Operation Pebble into the idea 
stage. Ingram is director of the LB.J, & C. 
Corp., sponsor of economic opportunity 
projects in five upper Cumberland counties. 

THE BUDGET 


The three Tennessee Tech professors gave 
most of their time for the next 3 weeks along 
with other enthusiastic faculty members, to 
creating and discarding. A formal applica- 
tion was special delivered to Washington 
June 3. at the end of the 3 weeks. 

On June 30, a total budget of $136,686 
finally was approved. Of this Uncle Sam 
would put up $121,514 and Tennessee Tech 
would supply the rest. Tech's would be 
most an in-kind contribution of shelter, 
facilities, instruction, and supervision, 

While the role of Tech in getting the 
project started had been that of conserva- 
tive creation, that of Washington had been 
mostly wielding the blue pencil, At least 
that is what the correspondence shows. 

All clothing, at first went down the drains. 
But, finally, the Washington poverty pro- 
gram planners were convinced that very few 
of the prospective enrollees had more than 
a single outfit of clothes they could wear. 
On some items Washington never did relent. 
Even the simplest cosmetics were trimmed 
from the slender budget. 

In-kind contributions were far greater 
than the difference between Uncle Sam’s 
share and the official project total. Cooke- 
ville doctors supplemented their tiny medical 
allowance with hours of free work along with 
that of their clinic staffs. Cookeville den- 
tists averaged a contribution triple their fee 
per child. And Cookeville department and 
dry goods store owners slashed the prices 
of their clothing so that each little girl 
might have two new, neatly pressed dressup 
skirts to take home. 


ONE TO FIFTEEN 


Faculty and counseling staff was on a 1 
member to 15 pupils ratio. 

Dr. Norred, who was full-time director of 
Operation Pebble, said that the originators 
of the idea knew that teacher-pupil class- 
room ratios prevailing in the region ob- 
viously had to be sharply improved on. 

“We had to have instructional and coun- 
seling strength or there would have been 
no chance of holding the kids here on the 
campus for 3 weeks,” Norred said. “They 
had to have time to sit down and talk with 
each child, not once a week or once in 
3 weeks, but three times a day if necessary.” 

GOOD RECORD 

Pebble's record for dropouts, although 
most of the children came from the tiny 
villages of Overton, Fentress, Putnam, 
Pickett, and Cumberland Counties and 
Cookeville was the largest city they had 
ever seen, was only 16 percent. 

Dr. Lawson suggested that few summer 
camps could beat the exceedingly low rate 
of leave-taking if their enrollees were all 
from underprivileged families. 

He explained that the children were not 
forced to stay. Transportation to their 
home community was available every day 
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and the agencies that recruited them made 
no effort to persuade them to stay,” he said. 
WHY THE NAME? 

Why the name “Operation pebble"? Dr. 
Hearn was asked. 

“We realized that anything that might be 
done with children of families of $500 to 
$3,000 annual income—away from their 
homes—on the campus of Tennessee Tech 
must be considered a delicate undertaking,” 
he said. 

We did not want to snatch a group of 
children from their homes, overstimulate 
them, and send them back to carp at their 
parents, dissatisfied with the world they 
might be forced to live in. That meant no 
boulders could be tossed into the lives of 
these kids to cast up a succession of angry 
waves of frustration. 

“We tried to toss into the Hfestream of 
these children a succession of tiny pebbles. 
Instead of waves, we hope, there will be 
ripples. We hope these will be continuing 
small ripples of crude childhood attempts at 
self-improvement.” 

A TEST FOR TECH 

What will Tennessee Tech derive from the 
experiment? 

Dr. Everett Derryberry, president of the 
institution, answered this one: 

“We will have the opportunity of testing 
our own knowledge of the people of this area. 
And we will have the further advantage of 
having done something good for a group of 
our own young people. Some of them, per- 
haps, as a result of our efforts, might be 
university students on this very campus one 
day.” 

Dr. Hearn said that the second class of 
200 youngsters will begin Monday. “We ex- 
pect to have some more homesick, some 
more ts. But we are hoping the 
small total will surprise us again,” he said. 

Educational consultants of the Federal 
Office of Economic Opportunity may visit the 
institution during the second term of the 
school to study possibilities of launching 
similar programs in other areas, 


Reserve Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly 
impressed by a sound and knowledgeable 
statement made by my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable CHARLES E. BEN- 
NETT, of Florida, before the House Armed 
Services Committee recently. It deals 
with the important job of an adequate 
program for the Nation's Reserve Forces 
and deserves the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN CHARLES E. 
BENNETT OF FLORIDA, TO THE RESERVES AND 
NATIONAL GUARD SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE ARMED Services COMMITTEE, AUGUST 
3, 1965 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful that you per- 
mit me to testify in support of the bill I 
have introduced to strengthen the Nation's 
Reserve Forces and to revitalize them in this 
time of great need. 

I have been most sincerely concerned about 
this crisis for some time. My concern was in- 
tensified in recent days when the President 
of the United States announced a deeper 
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Commitment in Vietnam, with a major build- 
up of our forces in southeast Asia. 

We are involved in a complex war; the 
issues are complex, and from the standpoint 
of the fighting forces, the battle situation 
is indescribably complex. As members of 
this committee are aware, I know something 
about guerrilla warfare. In the Philippines 
up until almost the end of World War H. I 
lived and worked with the guerrillas, at one 
time having more than 1,000 under my 
leadership, 

President Johnson commented the other 
day that we require a 10-to-1 ratio over 
guerrillas in fighting this sort of war. My 
own experience tells me he is right. The 
hit and run—the shrinking into the shad- 
ows—the changing of costume—the present- 
Ing of the false face—the alternate daytime 
and nighttime identities—all make the guer- 
rila effective and gives a single Individual 
the ability to spread havoc in a compound, 
a base, or among a large group of his uni- 
formed and fully armed enemy. 

The plan to abolish the Army Reserves is 
a shocking proposal. To suggest the wiping 
out of the regional general officer training 
supervision of the Army's backup forces, 
and to place all of the remainder—the only 
Reserve the U.S. Army would have—under 
the various Governors is a major security 
mistake in itself. We need a National Re- 
Serve, national in every respect, This merger 
Proposal goes far beyond anything which 
we should consider, even if we were in a 
time when minimum security forces are re- 
quired. The merger plan appears to me to 
be highly dangerous—an almost unbeliev- 
able proposal—in this time when we are 
truthfully telling the American people we 
are in a national security crisis. 

To consider carrying forward such a dras- 
tic reorganization in 1965—when the Nation 
is simultaneously being prepared for dra- 
matic and heavy calls upon our manpower 
for military services—is folly of the highest 
order. 

The principal element that goes into guer- 
rilla war is trained manpower. Southeast 
Asia’s terrain does not lend itself to use of 
much of our modern equipment—heavy 
tanks for instance. Manpower is the key to 
success, If we are going to have to outnum- 
ber the guerrillas 10 to 1, then we know that 
the bulldup is going to continue and involve 
more and more men—trained men, not green 
recruits. Without revealing any classified 
figures, I know this committee knows we are 
a long way from any 10-to-1 ratio now, even 
with the announced buildup. 

I applaud the determination of the De- 
fense Department to take immediate steps 
to prepare some elements of the Reserve 
Forces for call-up. We perhaps should not 
even take time now to point the finger at 
anybody and ask why the Reserve Forces to- 
day are undermanned, and underequipped. 
What I do feel free in saying is, let us not 
permit this condition to continue a moment 
longer. 

I think the American people properly ex- 
pect action now. In my view, they are im- 
patient because of the delay, I think many 
people are alarmed over the neglect of the 
Reserves, glaring shortages of equipment 
recently exposed, and the fallure of the De- 
fense Department to correct the deficiencies 
which this committee cited after long hear- 
ings in 1962. 


As a citizen, as a Congressman and as a 
member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I have spent many sleepless hours 
thinking of the problem our Nation faces 
today. The Con as a body and 
as individual Members—carries the responsi- 
bility of providing for the national defense, 
and in regulating and prescribing strengths, 
and equipment levels, and training formula 
for the Armed Forces—both Regular and 
Reserve. 


Because the issue before us has been that 
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of the Reserves, I have talked with many 
reseryists. They have a right to stability 
and relief from continued turmoil and con- 
tinuing ill-conceived shake-ups. They have a 
right to know plans for their employment. 
We know that in a general war, they do most 
of the fighting and they do most of the dy- 
ing. They have a right to realistic training. 
They have a right to be ready. 

I have talked with the national staff of 
the Reserve Officers Association. I know 
these officers and I have a great deal of re- 
spect for them. The Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, as you know, holds a charter from 
the Congress and under law is charged with 
working for “military policies which will 
provide adequate national security.” ROA's 
attitude, in my observation, always has been 
to serve the interest of the Nation. 

The bill, HR. 10205, which I introduced 
yesterday in the House Is based upon ROA’s 
recommendations. These recommendations 
are based upon the findings and experiences 
of people with broad background both In the 
Reserves and in the Active Duty Forces. 

My bill proposes a number of amendments 
to the Armed Forces Reserve Act, which was 
designed in the post World War U and post 
Korea period to give us the modern, vital 
Reserve that we should have today. The bill 
would provide essentially for the designation 
of “Selected Reserve Forces” in each com- 
ponent to be continually given intensified 
training, and maintained in a high state of 
readiness. z 

It would bring the Reserve Forces in line 
with the Active Forces, and have their 
strength established each year by the Con- 
gress just as is done with the Active Forces. 

It would prescribe at least 48 drills per 
year and at least 2 weeks of intensive active- 
duty training with the Active Duty Forces. 

The bill contains other im) t amend- 
ments to strengthen and clarify the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. 

I am concerned about the safety of our 
Nation, now that we are fully committed to 
& war which may require millions in man- 
power and many billions In dollars before we 
achieve a satisfactory result. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me em- 
phasize my most earnest recommendation 
that you reject forthwith the merger pro- 
posal. If it had any ground for considera- 
tion in 1964, it has none now in 1965, 

The Defense Department, in my view, 
should begin without another moment's de- 
lay improving the readiness of both the Na- 
tional Guard and the Army Reserve. New 
personnel must be recruited, new training 
programs instituted, new support in many 
Ways provided. The crisis of today places 
urgent demands upon the 14 corps com- 
manders whose professional leadership and 
training supervision are required as never 
before. 

The 21 divisions—now admittedly starving 
from lack of support—can prove the dif- 
ference between disaster and safety of our 
country. The 150,000 trained men it wss 
thought last December we could do without 
may turn out to be the most indispensable 
mombers of our counterguerrilla teams. 

Let us hope and pray that the Reserves 
have not been too discouraged so that they 
will tackle their new challenge with vigor 
and spirit. Let us hope that those who have 
been encouraged to drop out may come back. 
Our country owes a great debt of gratitude, 
an infinite one, to our Reservists. 

Even if the Vietnam crisis were settled 
today, I still would say we need to improve 
our defense structure, The way of the world 
Communist conspirator is to entice us into 
relaxation. I hope we never again make that 
mistake. Our survival as a free nation is the 
stake. I would not surrender one of our 
freedoms for promise of $150 million—nor 
$150 billion. 

As the late great statesman Bernard Baruch 
used to say, “I have no ambition to be the 
richest in the graveyard.” 
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Voice of a Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest issue of Prevent World War III— 
No. 66, summer 1965—published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III. Inc., 50 West 57th Street, New York, 
N. V., 10019, carries a timely article deal- 
ing with Tunisia’s President Habib 
Bourguiba’s appeals for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the present impasse in the Mid- 
die East. While the details of his pro- 
posals may be subject to question, one 
cannot deny the significance of his ap- 
peal for peace in the Middle East. His 
Stature as an Arab leader emphasizes 
the importance of his stand and serves 
to encourage the forces which are try- 
ing to bring about peace in the Middle 
East. As the article points out, Presi- 
dent Bourguiba has displayed states- 
manship in this crucial matter and it is 
my hope that his appeals will now 
strengthen all efforts to work out mutu- 
ally honorable terms for the solution 
of the Middle East crisis. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the article, “Voice of a 
Statesman”: 

VOICE or A STATESMAN 

In these days of rampant demagoguery 
which characterizes the leadership of too 
many states, it is refreshing to find in the 
views of Tunisia’s President Habib Bourguiba 
an oasis of statesmanship. Speaking to a 
group of journalists in the Jordanian sector 
of Jerusalem last March, President Bourguiba 
said: There are those who believe that war 
and bloodshed solve problems, but war and 
bloodshed have never solved a single prob- 
lem, and so, towards the end of the 20th cen- 
tury, we see a world wrecked by instability 
and feel that it is standing on the brink 
of war which might break out at any time. 
We expect it to break out in the Middle East, 
the Far East, or in Africa. I shall not here 
go into the many reasons for this, but I may 
say that the main reason is that the leaders 
in most states do not measure up to their full 
responsibilities.” (From the Jordanian 
newspaper Falastin.) 

Having touched on a cardinal factor which 
has contributed to the strife and turmoil of 
our times, President Bourguiba proceeded to 
unmask the folly and fanaticism which 
parades under the banner of Arab policy. 
Bourguiba was referring to the futile and 
dangerous activities of those who incite to 
hatred and belligerency as the “solution” to 
the present impasse between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors: “It is possible to cooperate 
with the Jews on the basis of mutual re- 
spect,” Bourguiba declared. Deploring the 
needless bloodshed which has stained the 
Holy Land for centuries, Bourguiba then 
said, In this land there is wide scope for 
ethnic communities and religions to live 
together in mutual respect and cooperation.” 

President Bourguiba's devastating critique 
found its target. Nasser and his camp fol- 
lowers were shaken with rage that one of 
“their own” should dare to defy the dogma 
of hate and war which are the twin pillars 
of Nasser’s policy.“ But the invective and 
abuse hurled at Bourguiba did not silence 
his voice. On the contrary, the very excesses 
of slander, distortion, and threats seem to 
have convinced the Tunisian President that 
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what he said was close to the truth. Appar- 
ently, this gave him new strength and de- 
termination to elaborate still further on his 
position and this he has. done through an 
unprecedented series of speeches, talks, and 
interviews which have received wide atten- 
tion Jn the Arab world as well as in the West. 

Bourguiba’s concepts proceed from the 
stark reality which he himself has admitted, 
that the Arab masses are groaning under the 
weight of military expenditures which con- 
sume as much as 70 percent of Arab gov- 
ernment budgets. As President Bourguiba 
declared in his interview in Jerusalem, “to 
concentrate on armaments alone means 
undermining the strength of the Arabs and 
that would be a catastrophe.” 

How exhilarating it is to hear from a chief 
of state the admissions that huge arma- 
ment budgets are in the long run not a cure 
but a curse. 

In his specific proposals regarding Arab- 
Israeli relations, President Bourguiba called 
for the implementation of the original United 
Nations partition plan of 1947. Much water 
has passed under the bridge since then. Due 
to the unprovoked war launched by some 
Arab States in 1948-49, the U.N. plan for the 
partition of Palestine lost effect and was 
superseded by the realities stemming from 
that Arab aggression, Boundaries have 
changed and there has been a mass shift in 
populations. In these circumstances, the de- 
tails of President Bourguiba's recommenda- 
tions are subject to legitimate question, 

But we are not concerned with details, It 
is the essence of Bourguiba’s yiew—his plea 
for the resolving of all differences through 
peaceful negotiations which must be em- 
phatically endorsed. By taking this stance, 
President Bourguiba has laid bare the por- 
tentious designs of Nasser which will in- 
evitably entail needless suffering and sacrifice 
tor the Arab peoples. By confronting Cairo 
with irrefutable logic which exposes the ster- 
ility of Nasser’s leadership, Bourguiba has 
challenged that self-appointed guardian of 
In an interview with Le Figaro, 


“lack of realism and the wish to create a 
sham unity of the Arab League, with a 
common capital and under the leadership 
of a single man.” President Bourguiba 
called this “daydreaming.” Continuing his 
expose of Nasser's megalomania, President 
Bourguiba declared on May 2, “that at the 
bottom of all this is the (Nasser's) will to 
exercise an exclusive leadership in the Arab 
world in such a way as to appear uncontested 
master of its destinies, with all the advan- 
tages that (it) would bring.” (New York 
Times, May 3, 1965.) In an interview re- 

in the New York Journal American 
(May 11, 1965), he said: “Seven years ago, 
Tunisia stood alone when we refused to 
accept Nasser’s pose as leader of the Arab 
world. Our rejection of satellization reached 
the point of breaking diplomatic relations. 
But today we are no longer alone,” 

The latter point brings us to another im- 
portant implication in Bourguiba's challenge. 
By his courage, example, and statesmanship, 
President Brouguiba has now shown the way 
for other Arab leaders to resist Nasser's am- 
bitlons and to preserve the sovereignty and 

. freedom of their countries. It is to be noted 
that President Bourguiba admits that the 
violent hate propaganda spread by Nasser 
and mechanically initiated by some Arab 
leaders, has paralyzed their scope for action 
and flexibility. More than 8 years ago, 
“Prevent World War III" alluded to this 
factor as a fundamental impediment to the 
establishment of normal conditions in the 
Middle East. “Those leaders who purvey 
poisonous propaganda, help to create a 
climate of blind hatred which may prove to 
be uncontrollable among peoples who are 
kept ignorant as to the real state of affairs. 
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As a result, a change from a policy of hos- 
tility to one of peace and mutual accommoda- 
tion becomes virtually impossible, even when 
the long term interests of the country con- 
cerned require it. When a people are in- 
fected by artifically whipped up hatred, those 
who are responsible for this state of mind 
become prisoner of it. They are no longer 
able to act in a statesmanlike manner which 
is imperative if the country's welfare is to be 
safeguarded.” (No. 49, winter-spring, 1957). 

Though President Bourguiba acknowl- 
edges that it is difficult to dismount this 
tiger of irrational hatred, spawned by the 
Arabs themselves, it is imperative that it be 
done at once. That is why he now appeals 
for reason and calm deliberation. “As far as 
Palestine is concerned,” he declared in an 
interview in Le Monde, the Arabs “must be 
realists and overstep the phase of recrimina- 
tions. We must take into consideration 
changing periods, have a humane sense, and 
not let sentiments and hatred supplant 
reason.“ 

In a lengthy interview with the French 
journal Le Nouvel Observateur (Apr. 15, 
1965), President Bourguiba declared: For 
17 years the efforts of the Arabs were in 
vain.” That is, during all of these years, the 
Arab masses have been obliged to shoulder 
enormous military burdens under the induce- 
ment that in the long run these sacrifices 
would pay off. Instead, this policy of bel- 
ligerency has driven the Arabs into a blind 
alley of frustration. It has inhibited normal 
economic development and prevented a genu- 
ine amelioration in their living conditions. 

President Bourguiba has referred to Egypt's 
military intervention in Yemen as a case in 
point. Speaking before the National Council 
of his party on May 21, 1965, he said: “For 
2 years Egyptian troops have occupied 
Yemen under the pretext of fighting reaction. 
Their presence there is unwanted by every- 
one. Everywhere, we have had enough of 
this behavior of the Cairo leaders. It does 
nothing to serve the cause of unity and does 
not contribute to strengthening Arab ranks, 
nor to solving the problem of Palestine.” 
President Bourguiba has now appealed to the 
Arab peoples to reject the force and violence 
preached by Nasser as a panacea for their 
ills. He has asked his Arab brothers to face 
the real world of the 1960's. He has called 
for coexistence which is the only moral and 
fruitful way for the Arab masses. 

President Bourgubia has committed him- 
self to a course which deserves the fullest 
support of all peace-loving peoples. In his 
statesmanship, in his courageous proposal 
for mutual accommodations between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors, Bourgubia has not 
only outlind the way to peace in the Mid- 
dle East but he has also pointed the way to 
peace in the wider context of our troubled 
and wartorn world, 
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President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia is 
arguing that coexistence between Arab and 
Jew is necessary and possible. 

As for Nasser, self-appointed Arab chief, 
his government-controlled newspapers called 
Bourguiba raving maniac” and “back- 
stabbing Judas.” Only the conservative 
Arab monarchies of Saudi Arabia, Libya, and 
Morocco remained silent, presumably be- 
cause they, like Tunisia, oppose Nasser. 

Perhaps nothing can come of a plea like 
Bourguiba's. But its the con- 
frontation between Israel and the Arabs, in 
which both sides share blame, looks more 
ominous just now than it has for years. In- 
tensifying disputes over Jordan River water 
provide a plausible casus belli. Soviet ar- 
tillery, tanks, and jets have given the Arabe 
an estimated 3-to-1 arms lead; Israelis talk 
neryously of preventive war. At this dan- 
gerous juncture, any counsel of and 
reason, on either side, serves our welcome 
and praise. (Life, May 7, 1965.) 
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BOXNOTE 

“Bourguiba has gone mad.” 

Thus did one of Président Nasser's Cairo 
house organs characterize the plea voiced by 
Tunisia’s President Habib Bourguiba for di- 
rect Arab-Israeli negotiations, In Beirut the 
newspaper Al Moharren called Bourguiba's 
proposal high treason. 

For what he is essentially saying is that 
Arab leaders must abandon their dream of 
destroying Israel; it is here to stay. To the 
demagogues and adventurers for whom per- 
petuation of tension and hysteria is the big 
business of Arab politics, such sober counsel 
is understandably offensive. But to millions 
of poverty-plagued Arabs whose living stand- 
ards could be raised by the economic benefits 
of peace, his words may hold real meaning. 
Has Bourguiba “gone mad?” Or is he a 
lonely prophet of sanity on the Middle East's 
turbulent horizon? (New York Post, Apr. 25, 
1965.) 


Kern County Youth Are Outstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the strength of our great 
country is the quality of its people and 
the opportunity given them to develop 
their best talents to the utmost in an 
atmosphere of freedom and equality. 
Daily we are gratified by the achieve- 
ments of our young people and I wish 
to present two illustrations of accom- 
plishment from my congressional dis- 
trict. 

The first of these was announced in 
the Bakersfield Californian of Saturday, 
July 10, 1965: 


BAKERSFIELD COLLEGE SINGERS TAKE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONCERT 


Bakersfield College won the international 
trophy for mixed choirs yesterday at the 
Llangollen International Musical Eisteddfod 
(song and poetry festival) Wales although 
nearly half the singers had colds. 

They competed before an audience of 10,- 
000 against 15 of the world's best choirs, 
from 11 countries. 

The change from Bakersfield’s sunny cli- 
mate to chilly, damp Britain gave many of 
the Bakersfield singers the sniffies. 

But in spite of this, they piled up 263 
points, one more than the Mariakoren Sing- 
ers of Vasteras, Sweden. 

Adjudicator Sir Thomas Armstrong sug- 
gested warm hearts must be behind the 
warm tones produced by the Bakersfield 
choir. “They at once thrilled us and en- 
gaged our sympathy,” he added. 

The choir may return home to national 
and State honors. 

Art Boehning, civic leader and one of the 
sponsors of the Bakersfield College Choir's 
trip abroad, today sent messages to Con- 
gressman Hartan Hacen and Senators 
THOMAS KUCHEL and GEORGE MURPHY call- 
ing attention to the fact the choir's triumph 
in song was an interntaional triumph. 

The victory brings attention to the cul- 
tural achievements of this country and of 
an American junior college. 

He said college cholr members achieved 
their triumph by steadfast devotion to their 
art. In addition, they worked hard at many 
endeavors to heip pay their own expenses to 
the Eisteddfod. 
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“If they should be invited to Washington, 
D.c., to sing on the White House lawn for 
the President of the United States, or re- 
ceive national recognition, it would mean 
much to these outstanding young people,” 
Boehning wired. 

Boehning said the international triumph 
for the Bakersfield College choristers was also 
a triumph for the State of California and 
the State will also play a role in their Au- 
gust 3 welcome home. 

Senator Walter Stlern and Assemblyman 
John C. Williamson and Jack T. Casey will 
be among those to welcome home the choir, 
Boehning said. He reported an invitation 
is being extended to Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
to attend the welcome-home ceremonies. 

The choir won its international triumph 
Friday and was awarded the international 
trophy along with a cash award of 450 pounds 
sterling (about $1,260). The director is 
Joseph Huszti. 

Ray Petty placed second in the tenors’ 
solo contest and Patricia Varney third in the 
altos’ contest. The madrigal ensemble of 
the choir placed seventh. 

The choir returned to London Priday to 
sing in St. Paul's Cathedral there. The choir 
will sing the Sunday Mass July 18 at the 
Munich Cathedral. Singing tours of Holland 
and Germany will follow with concerts at 
Bonn, and Heidelberg. 

The choir is scheduled to give an open- 
air concert in St. Mark’s Square in Rome 
and to in Florence. The singers will 
leave Italy July 29 and stop briefly in Switz- 
erland and Paris before returning to New 
York August 3. 

If a reception is held for the choir in 
Washington, D.C., it probably will be August 
4, or even, August 3, depending upon the 
time of arrival. 

Dr. Ed Simonsen, president of the Bakers- 
field College, when told of the international 
victory achieved by the choir said: 

"I am very proud and happy, but not too 
surprised that they won. These young peo- 
ple put all their best efforts into this project 
for months. We know how hard they worked 
to make the trip, and in addition to the 
many long hours they rehearsed to become 
the champions they are. This victory brings 
not only great honor to Bakersfield College, 
but to Kern County and California and it 
is also a national honor. 

“The singers and the college could not have 
achieved so much without the fine commu- 
nity backing given them. They were singing 
as much for their community as for their 
college“ 

Chaperons for the trip are choir director 
Joseph B. Huszti and Mrs. Huszti, Miss Mari- 
belle Murray, Miss Helen Welsch, Roger 
Winter, and Mrs. Mary Ellen Braun. 

Choir members are: Lana Sue Widener, 
Jane C. Chapin, Janet I. Cheary, Ashley K. 
Cooper, Patricia Ann Weisel, Helen Clanin, 
Ronald L. Henson, Joyce I. Caldwell, Robert 
E. Whitchurch, James D. Hamman, Charlie 
E. Walker, Kathleen Bulkeley, Edna L. Rol- 
Uns. Patricia C. Varney, Laurel Ann Miller, 
Charlotte Gaines, Daniel K. Sniffin, Jordan 
L. Grant, Bonnye R. Conner, Roger W. Jobe, 
William R. Matlock, Mary Jane Anderson, 
Don Gilkison, Richard B, Dixon, Faye D. 
Mahoney, Robert W. Dallons, John A. Brady, 
Katherine Ann Clark, Roxanne A. Tigner, 
Margie N. Debord, Sara Lynn Kinney, Janice 
L. Stone, Eddie J. Murders, Frank L. Saxton, 
Marilyn J. Bauer, Ramona Forquera, Karen 
Hodson, Ray Petty, Vicki Leech, Lonni Rae 
Doss, Richard Paul, James Dunaway, William 
Grisham, Janet P. Plummer, Roberto Mendez, 
Alice G. Torres, Judith Ann Fryer, Jean Clark. 


It is my understanding that the prize 
won by the Bakersfield College singers 
is the most signal honor to be won by 
mixed choirs and in further recognition 
of their achievement they will be 
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ceived by President Johnson at the White 
House this Wednesday. It should be 
noted that Bakersfield College has only 
2 years to build a choir by reason of the 
fact that it is a junior college with only 
a 2-year program. This fact, too, is a 
favorable commentary on the quality of 
education offered in California at all 
levels of training. 

I now invite your attention to the 
commentary entitled Pipefuls“ by Jim 
Day which appeared in the July 23, 1965, 
issue of the Bakersfield Californian: 


PIPEFULS 
(By Jim Day) 

Milton Reed, assistant publisher of the 
Taunton Daily Gazette of Taunton, Mass., 
writes Walter Kane about a recent experi- 
ence which conveys a nice compliment to 
Bakersfield youngsters. 

“I spotted two sightseeing buses parked 
at the center of Taunton, Mass. Upon see- 
ing a large group of young people about them 
I sent one of our reporters over to see if there 
was a story and later I went over myself and 
gave them some copies of our paper to take 
home as souvenirs. As you can see by read- 
ing the story we were much impressed by 
the splendid behavior of this group. They 
were perfect ladies and gentlemen. It really 
was a pleasure to talk to such a fine group 
especially after reading about so many riots 
about the country during the last few weeks.” 

The report about the 86 California teen- 
agers having lunch in Taunton is quoted in 

art: 


part: 

“As a few of them stood on the sidewalk 
in front of the superior courthouse, they 
noticed a shaggy looking young man in loud 
clothes stroll by. They chuckled to them- 
selves and referred to him privately as a 
pseudosurfer. - 

“Several of the young boys, all with care- 
fully groomed haircuts, explained that the 
group is conscious of its tourist appearance. 
They told of one boy who had submitted to 
a haircut for the trip and of their policy to 
wear ties and jackets in the larger cities. 
The girls, they said, could not wear slacks in 
larger cities. Furthermore even at brief stops 
such as Taunton, shirt tails must be tucked 
in and feet shod. 

“They found the South much friendlier 
than the Northeast. One boy commented 
about New York, ‘In 3 days only one person 
smiled at us.“ z 

Further corroboration of the excellent im- 
pression the county’s touring youngsters have 
made is contained in another letter to Pub- 
lisher Kane from Robert B. Devine of Buffalo, 
N.Y., who is quoted in part: 

“Many words have been written dwelling 
on the faults of our young people in their 
teens. 

“May I call to your attention and to the 
attention of the citizens of Bakersfield the 
very fine impression we gained of your com- 
munity from a group of your young people 
in this age classification. 

“We were able to observe these young folks 
the evening of July 8, and during their de- 
parture at a motel in the Syracuse, N.Y. area, 
Their conduct and friendly manner was most 
heartening and this message is to commend 
these young men and women and the com- 
munity of Bakersfield.” 

There are six adult leaders taking some 
80 students on a 9,600-mile tour that was 
begun last June and which will be con- 
cluded this month. Migs Apsit of this city 
is a pioneer here in and conduct- 
ing such tours which he has headed for a 
number of years. 

Jerome A. Muzinich, of this city, writes 
Walter Kane from Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, 
giving him a report concerning Steve Strelich 
of this city who was injured in an automobile 
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accident in Dubrovnik while traveling with 
Dr. Chris Stockton, of Bakersfield, The car 
at the time was being driven by the mayor 
of Dubroynik and was involved in a collision 
with a truck on a one-way street. Dr. Stock- 
ton was shaken up and severely bruised. 
Steve suffered more serious injuries but is 
making a good recovery in Yugoslavia. Dr. 
Stockton has returned here. 

Mr. Muzinich writes in part: 

“I was supposed to have met Steve in Bel- 
grade, but found there after much statelike 
red tape, that he had been hit by a state 
truck in Dubrovnik, a 260-mile trip * * * I 
found him in high spirits and well on the 
way to recovery. 

“Although he's covered in plaster from the 
chest down he will be out of his cocoon 
shortly after you get this letter. Some rest 
after that and he'll be in fine shape for dove 
season in California. 

“I was certainly impressed with Steve's 
doctor. He's a fine gentleman reputed to be 
one of the best in Europe. At 36, he's sec- 
ond in command for this area and 
seven languages just for the hell of it. We're 
going fishing together in the morning.” 

Incidentally I believe Dr. Stockton went 
fishing with the same doctor. 


The foregoing favorable comment with 
respect to a touring group of Kern 
County high school students is a further 
apt reflection on a representative group 
of young people from my district and 
invites attention to a tour which is an 
annual event designed to better acquaint 
students with the virtues of America. 

The tour is conducted annually by Mr. 
and Mrs. Marger Apsit, of Bakersfield. 
Mr. Apsit is a teacher in the Bakers- 
field high school system and is a former 
college and professional football player. 
I would recommend that other public- 
spirited citizens sponsor such tours. The 
young people participating return home 
with a better knowledge of their country 
and its history and institutions. 


The World Population Explosion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most serious effects of the world popu- 
lation explosion is the desperate race now 
underway between increases in food pro- 
duction and spiraling population growth. 
A country, which by enormous effort 
manages to increase food production by 
2 percent over a year’s period, will find 
its population yet worse off than before, 
as long as the growth rate remains at 3 
percent. This difficulty applies as well 
to capital investment in economically 
developing countries. Enormous efforts 
of countries to better themselves indus- 
trially are daily being eaten up by the 
growth of population. 

The second article in the series “Our 
Crowded Earth,” by Jean M. White, pres- 
ently running in the Washington Post, 
discusses the problems and the solutions 
tried by India: 
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OUR CROWDED EartH—Il; TEEMING INDIA 
Terres POPULATION CONTROL 
(By Jean M. White) 

An old Sanskrit medical text provides a 
simple if unappetizing remedy: Just drink 
3-year-old ghee (a rancid cooking fat) for 
15 days and you won't become pregnant for 3 
months. 

In Punjab on certain days, if the stars are 
right, a room with three beams is babyproof. 

The Western-educated Indian official who 
repeats these old birth-control prescriptions 
is not poking fun at the ancient Hindus. 
He tells them to back up his argument that 
India’s current policy of population control 
has some roots in tradition and does have a 
chance to succeed in the face of enormous 
obstacles. 

India, more than any other country, 
dramatizes the problem of the world's rapid 


And. in India, there is the need for at least 
one son to Mght the father’s funeral pyre. 
India, the second most populated country 
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. population of ‘the world, 
at least intellectually, to 
statistical realities. She 
Arbe country to make the momen- 
a government should try 
ation and made family plan- 
national policy in 1952. 
y this year, at India’s request, the 
ations sent its first technical assist- 
on family planning to look at 
the lagging program. After a 2-month 
study, Sir Colville Deverell politely praised 
India’s intention. But he also urged the 
Government to drop “bureaucratic shackles” 
and to follow up words with action. 
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longer 
It's the bureaucrat who worries me,” 
serves one population expert with long, frus- 
trating experience in India. 

It is true that after a decade of family- 

policy, India has little to show in 
results, except for some special projects like 
Singur in West Bengal. 

But nowhere in the world was there any 
relevant past experience to gulde India. 
When Western Europe and Japan stabilized 
their populations to a large degree, it was 
under far different circumstances with a ma- 
ture, urbanized, literate society. 

“Intellectual acceptance of the program is 
not enough,” Deverell told a news conference 
in April after the U.N. committee's 2-month 
study. 

At one of his own news conferences, Prime 
Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri also was asked 
about the population problem. He replied 
that he has six children himself and prob- 
ably isn’t in a position to advise anyone, 
After this light touch of humor, there was a 
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single sentence in praise of the objectives of 
population control. 

Most of the prodding for a speed-up in 
action is coming from Asoka Mehta, chief of 
the Indian Planning Commission. Shastri 
recently set up a special interd: tal 
committee after complaints about time lost 
in sheepherding family planning projects 
through dozens of byways in the Health and 
Finance Ministries. 

GOAL IS 50 PERCENT 


India’s goal is a 50-percent cut in birth 
rates over the next 10 to 15 years. Most ob- 
servers would call it a major success if the 
birth rate dropped 10 points from its present 
40 or 50 per 1,000 over the next decade. Even 
then the population will grow at a relatively 
fast clip. 

A tiny spiral of plastic may give India’s 
frustrated family planners their first big 
break. 

A plant to turn out a million IUD's (intra- 
uterine device) annually now is being tooled 
and should be in production soon. The fac- 
tory will produce the Lippes loop, a double-S 
plastic twirl named after a Buffalo, N.Y. 
gynecologist. The Population Council, a pri- 
vate American foundation, is sending 600,000 
Lippes loops to India as a starter. 

The plant was due to get in operation 
early in June, but the manufacturer from 
Buffalo arrived to find his dies wouldn't 
work. He had been sent the wrong infor- 
mation on the machines available. 

For yillagers who can’t read or write and 
live in crowded huts, the IUD offers advan- 
tages. Once it is inserted, the wife doesn't 
have to do a thing for a year or so. The 
foreign body in the uterus acts to prevent 
conception. 

“You can't have a complicated thing for 
the masses of India,” Nehru once said. 

Conventional contraceptive methods just 
haven't worked in rural backward lands. 

A 28-BEAD NECKLACE 

When India started its campaign to cut 
population, family planning was confined to 
the rhythm method. A necklace of 28 beads 
was supplied to help the villagers keep track 
of the wife's fertile period: the green beads 
for safe“ days; and red beads for “baby 
days.” The wife was to move one bead each 
day. 

Soon came complaints from wives that 
they couldn't see the color of the beads at 
night, so the red beads were made round 
and the green beads were made square. 

Then came complaints that the beads 
moved both ways. So a safety catch was 
designed to prevent two-way movement. 
Some women ended up using the beads as 
charm amulets to ward off pregnancy. 

When foaming vaginal tablets were distrib- 
uted at one clinic, one recipient came back 
to report that they didn't taste very good. 

But the Indian villager should not be 
underestimated, veterans in the field warn. 
The peasants can see their village land be- 
ing cut up as more children survive. Polls 
have shown that 75 percent of Indians want 
to know how to limit their families. The 
know-why is coming before the know-how 
in many cases. 

At Singur, in West Bengal, not far north 
of Calcutta, a pilot project has shown that 
results can be achieved. Over a 5-year pe- 
riod, there was an 18 percent cut in birth 
rates. 

HOMES VISITED 

Fieldworkers came to families in their 
homes. They used flash cards and movies. 
They were careful to direct their family 
planning pitch to husbands as well as wives. 
In a male dominated society, husbands don’t 
like to give their wives absolute control over 
anything, including pregnancy. 

At men’s meetings, however, workers found 
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they had a hard time to keep the discussion 
on the subject. The men wanted to talk 
about irrigation and crops. 

If family planning programs are to — 
off the ground in India and other parts of 
Asia, some hardheaded observers feel there 
must be more action and less sensitivity. 
They think contraceptive devices like con- 
doms should be hawked by street vendors 
so people can get them easily and won't 
have to go to government clinics. 

Donald J. Bogue, population expert at the 
University of Chicago, calls for using the 
distribution techniques of mass education 
and mass commercialism. He also warns not 
to overlook the mother-in-law, who carries 
authority in the family. 

Why not use the economic motive, Bogue 
asks, and allow midwives and doctors to 
make a small profit from selling contracep- 
tive devices? 

India has the cafeteria approach to 
birth-control methods, as B. L. Raina, the 
family-planning director, likes to describe it. 
It offers a choice of methods. 

One is male sterilization. The advocates 
say it is surefire and the men become walk- 
ing advertisements for birth control. Like 
anyone who has had an operation, they like 
to talk about it. 

VOLUNTEERS PAID $2 


In Madras, men who volunteer for sterili- 
zation are paid $2 and government employ- 
ees get time off from work. But the number 
still has to reach 600,000 and often the opera- 
tion doesn't come until after five or six 
children in the family. 

So far, male prophylactics have proved 
the most popular contraceptive device. But 
the imported condom costs 7 centsa—which 
can be a big item over the years where per 
capita income is only arount $70. 

The government hopes to step up domestic 
production of condoms, It is converting a 
former balloon factory to that use. 

There are also problems with the IUD. Ten 
to twenty percent of the women expel the 
coil or have bleeding reactions. Also, it must 
be inserted by a doctor, and there is only 1 
doctor for each 60,000 people in India, In 
the long run, India plans to train nurse-mid- 
wives to insert the IUDs. 

In India, there is still the fear of swarm- 
ing hordes of Chinese. But in the modern 
world of nuclear weapons, there is more and 
more recognition of the fact that numbers 
do not make an effective defense. Even 
within the country, Hindus, Moslems, and 
Christians sometimes speak of losing ground 
if they practice birth control. 

But more and more diehards are being 
converted as Indians see the squeeze on 
food production and economic growth. 

URGES INTENSIVE PROGRAM 


Last month Prime Minister Shastri, in a 
nation-wide broadcast, finally spoke out for 
an intensive birth-control program. 

India now is ready to move on such a 
program, Amercan Ambassador Chester 
Bowies told a Senate subcommittee last week 
while home on leave. 

Bowles showed newspaper clippings of gov- 
ernment-sponsored ads advocating plan your 
family the loop way. He reported that the 
Indian Government plans to have 100,000 


year or two at work in the villages before 
taking postgraduate training. 

The loop has provided the means, Bowles 
FCC 

on. 

The population of India will surely grow. 
The question is whether it will double in 
25 years or whether India will have 60 or 
70 years to make progress toward supporting 
a bigger population. 
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Time Uniformity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to add my name in suport of nationwide 
time uniformity. I certainly hope that 
Congress will act. All that remains to 
be done is for the House to take con- 
Structive action. 

In the last year or two the American 
People have been increasingly aware of 
the wide differences in time observances 
across our land. During this period a 
large number of private and govern- 
Mental interests—Federal, State, and lo- 
Cal—have joined together to alleviate 

appalling situation. We should 
Carry through on our responsibility to 
do something about it. 

My own State is a good example of 
Clock confusion. Because of the status 
of our State laws and constitutional pro- 
Visions, there is no statewide daylight 
Saving time in Ohio. Each community 
decides for itself. In 1964, 192 cities were 
in the fast time zone, 4.5 million of our 
People or some 43 percent of our state- 
Wide population. This year it has been 
estimated that some 227 Ohio commu- 
nities are on daylight saving time—not 
including our State capital—with day- 
light savings time prevailing in 24 of the 
88 Ohio counties. 

We have an instance this year, how- 
ever, which is symbolic of the need for 
action. Barnesville, Ohio, a town of 
4,425 population located 105 miles south- 
east of Cleveland, is split between two 
times. Half the community is on east- 
ern standard time and the other half is 
on eastern daylight time. The town gov- 
ernment, school district, and churches 
observe eastern standard time while most 
businesses, the banks, and local factories 
have pushed their clocks 1 hour ahead to 
eastern daylight time. Like Patrolman 
Beryl Giesey says: 

You don't know if you are coming or go- 
ing half the time. 


Within 10 miles of Barnesville, the 
Rand-McNally Atlas shows 20 Ohio com- 
munities in 4 counties, 5 of which are on 
eastern standard time and 15 on eastern 
daylight time. 

On election day in Lawrence County, 
Ohio some polling places this year were 
open on eastern standard time while oth- 
ers observed daylight saving time. Also, 
Ohio liquor stores stay on eastern stand- 
ard time whether a community is on east- 
oa standard time or eastern daylight 
time. 

On April 23, 1965, the Cincinnati En- 
— said, in regard to the time prob- 

em: 

We ferr that the issue is too deeply rooted 
in emotion to admit of a swift or universal- 
ly acceptable solution. Perhaps, though, it 
= comforting to know that someone is try- 

ng. 

I say, therefore, that while my own 
State has to resolve the question of who 
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observes daylight saving time, we should 
in Congress at least prescribe nationwide 
uniformity in the switchover dates and 
pending bills would do just that. 

I include two articles on the subject 
with my remarks: 
From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 

Apr. 23, 1965) 
Tıme WILL DIVIDE BARNESVILLE TI. FALL 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO.—While other Ohio 
communities dealing with daylight saving 
time (d.s.t.) this Sunday will quickly get over 
their confusion, time befuddlement lasts 
until fall in this Belmont County community 
of 4.400. The town is 105 miles southeast of 
Cleveland. 

Half the town will switch to light-preserv- 
Ing hours while the rest remains on eastern 
standard time (e.s.t.). 

The village council for the 10th year 
turned deaf ears on pleas to end the con- 
fusion. In fact it has added to the problem 
by letting the town clock alone while chang- 
ing council meeting hours to an hour later 
than normal. 

Mayor Victor Peddicord admits, It is con- 
fusing,” but declines to discuss the merits 
of daylight saving time. 

The problem can be attributed to geog- 
raphy. About half the residents of Barnes- 
ville who hold jobs out of town work in Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, which annually remains on 
slow time, while the other half work in 
Wheeling, W. Va., which switches to fast 
time. Barnesville is about half way between 
the two cities. 

So, the town government, school district, 
churches and some businesses will again 
operate on slow time. But factories, banks, 
and other businesses here set their clocks 
ahead. 

A businessman noted that residents will 
not know until they visit the stores on Mon- 
day which will be open at what hours. He 
said, “Things will be a mess again.“ 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Apr. 14, 1965] 
Time Is Our or JOINT 
(By Howard Preston) 

There is a bill pending in the U.S. Senate 
which should interest you if you own a 
watch or care what time it is. It is S. 1404, 
which seeks to establish uniform dates for 
the beginning and ending of daylight saving 
time where it is observed throughout the 
United States. 

This still doesn't get to the very root of 
the problem which is that 31 States observe 
changes in time to take advantage of extra 
daylight in the months of good weather 
while 19 States do not. This complicates 
horribly the time structure for people who 
travel, make telephone calls based on a 
time setting, who must direct shipments. 

But the bill, if passed, will unravel the 
time snag to the extent of putting the 
31 participating States on the same schdule. 
In 1964, for example, 15 States started day- 
light saving time on the last Sunday in April 
and ended it the last Sunday in October. 
This includes Ohio. 

As every Ohian knows, this isn’t the whole 
story. Not all of Ohio changes to daylight 
saving time. There is no absolute line of 
demarcation. The daylight saving time sec- 
tions are on a hit-skip basis. This scrambled 
time makes no sense. 

On April 25 next, some 100 million Ameri- 
cans will advance their clocks and watches 
and thus get out of step with 85 million 
other Americans who either remain on stand- 
ard time all year or change to daylight sav- 
ing time at a later date. It is one of the 
greatest public inconveniences in America. 

Benjamin Franklin is credited with the 
invention of daylight saving time, but he 
never foresaw what could happen when it 
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was adopted piecemeal. It results in these 
oddities: 

Pennsylvania runs its State business on 
standard time but some 600 communities in 
that State run their official business on day- 
light saying time. Railroads by law must 
operate on standard time but are horribly 
out of step in the daylight saving time com- 
munities they pass through. During some 
periods of the year, west coast businessmen 
are just ready to go to lunch when east coast 
businessmen are catching transportation 
home at the end of the workday. In Min- 
nesota, some offices in the State capitol 
building are on standard time, some on day- 
light saving time. In Aspen, Colo., traffic 
tickets involved with State violations must 
be timed with standard time, while local 
violations are timed with daylight saving 
time; that’s because they go before different 
magistrates. 

You are born and die on central standard 
time in Iowa but hospitals observe daylight 
saving time. Alaska has four time zones, 
During both world wars, Congress ended the 
time scramble abruptly with “War Time.” 
England had double summer time to help the 
war effort. 

From act 1, scene 5, Hamlet: “The time 
is out of joint: O cursed sprite. That ever 
I was born to set it right.“ Shakespeare 
probably would have been a stanch sup- 
porter of S. 1404 and would have written 
his Senator at once. 


The Concept of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


. OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunately true that far too many of our 
citizens do not value their rights and 
freedoms until they are taken way from 
them. For that reason, it is most in- 
structive to observe the operation of gov- 
ernments abroad where there is often 
little observance of the rights and pro- 
tections which Americans have tradi- 
tionally enjoyed. 

On July 11 a fine column by the dis- 
tinguished reporter of international af- 
fairs, Mr. Ralph Kaplan, appeared in the 
Van Nuys News and Green Sheet. In 
that column Mr. Kaplan reports the 
stark difference in the systems of justice 
which now prevail in Syria and Israel. 
We can take some comfort from the fact 
that the State of Israel has learned the 
lessons taught by the injustices of the 
past and provides the protection of law 
and fair procedures even to those who 
are dedicated to the destruction of that 
valiant Republic. 

Mr. Kaplan's column follows: 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
(By Ralph Kaplan) 

Adherence to the concepts of justice is the 
only meaningful way of coping with crime. 
These include a man's right to face his ac- 
cusers; know the crime with which he is 
charged; be given an impartial trial and to 
be represented by counsel of his choice. 

The study of the legal system of a coun- 
try proves the best way to discover whether 
it is democratic or totalitarian. Totalitari- 
anism can only exist in a lawless surround- 
ing. Communism and fascism show no re- 
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spect for the rigħts of the individual, Ac- 
- eusations are frequently identical with con- 
demnations; often the accuser sits in judg- 
ment. 
CONSIDERED PATRIOTIC 


The accused is then pretried, preconvicted, 
and the actual court scene just there to give 
the shoddy procedure an auro of legality. 
Legality, we must know, is not identical with 
justice 

In the conflict between nations, spying is 
considered a patriotic act in the eyes of the 
nation for which it is done and a dastard one 
when viewed by the enemy. A spy, when 
caught, is brought to trial which, at least in 
civilized countries, is conducted with de- 
corum and without cruelty. 

Among the nations hostile to each other 
are Israel and Syria. Recently Syria and Is- 
rael conducted trials against alleged agents 
of the other. Both accused were tried be- 
fore military courts. 

The alleged Israeli spy, Eli Cohen, waa tried 
before a closed military court and he was 
refused all and any form of defense. The 
Syrian Government, possibly trying to avoid 
embarrassing revelations by a defense coun- 
sel, decreed that the right of defense would 
be denied Eli Cohen. 


SAW NO ONE 


Distinguished French attorneys volun- 
teered their services on his behalf and trav- 
eled to Syria to defend him. They were not 
even allowed to see him. Cohen, meanwhile, 
without benefit of a lawyer, was sentenced to 
death and despite worldwide pleas for clem- 
ency, was hanged. 

He never saw a foreign face, be it a diplo- 
mat, lawyer, journalist or Red Cross repre- 
sentative from the day of his arrest until 
his execution and he died without ever know- 
ing of the efforts made on his behalf. 

So much for Syria, Israel also held its 
military trial of an El Fatah terrorist, Mah- 
mud Hejazi, who entered Israel on a terror 
misison and fired on an Israeli patrol. 

He was represented in court by a defense 
counsel, nominated by the Chamber of Ad- 
vocates to defend him. Hejazl was found 
gullty on four counts and was sentenced to 
death. The defense counsel appealed the 
death sentence on the grounds that Hejazi, 
who had requested a lawyer from Jordan or 
some other country, had been refused the 
lawyer of his cholce. 

The Israel military appeals court accepted 
this argument and ordered a new trial in 
3 months’ time to give the accused an 
opportunity to obtain a lawyer of his choice. 
The Syrian is, therefore; assured a fair trial 
and he can take comfort also from the fact 
that Israel has never executed an Arab 
terrorist. 

NOT SHARED BY SYRIANS 

For Eli Cohen's widow and young children 
there is no comfort. The 
of her husband as they had recently of an 
American citizen who was executed before 
the American Consul could even visit him. 

International behavior patterns in law and 
the meting out of justice have always separ- 
ated the barbarians from the civilized; the 
irresponsible dictators from the leaders who 
listen to their conscience. 

Our concern in America for individual 
rights, so deeply and prophetically incorpor- 
ated in the Bill of Rights is not shared by 
the Syrians who follow the example of most 
of the Arab States by placing the transitional 
requirements of a dictatorial government 
over the permanent needs of human society 
and its individuals. 

Justice is not divisible—it cannot be 
granted one and denied the other. If we 
are to live with the knowledge that justice 
is ours at all times and that cruelty is not 
part of the legal system of our society, then 
countries Like Syria should be made to re- 
vise their method, or failing this, we should 
revise our attitude to countries like Syria, 
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A Vibrant Era of Opportunity and 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 - 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Vice 
President of the United States is one of 
our most eloquent spokesmen for the hu- 
manitarian progress of our great Na- 
tion. He has demonstrated this once 
again, as he has so many times in the 
past, in the splendid address he has pre- 
pared for the 55th annual convention of 
the National Urban League at the Eden 
Roc Hotel in Miami Beach. I am proud 
to have this address delivered in my dis- 
trict and to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

REMARES BY VICE PresmMent HUBERT 
HUMPHREY 


I am deeply honored to be here tonight 
with my friends of the National Urban 
League. 

This organization was founded in 1910 in 
the midst of the progressive era. You retain 
today the spirit of that era—the spirit of 
innovation, experimentation, and commit- 
ment to social justice. You are still on the 
frontlines of social and economic reform— 
grappling with the basic issues of employ- 
ment, education, housing, health care, and 
recreation. 

During the years of your founding, the 
American people worked to preserve the 
rights and privileges of the individual in a 
time of rapid industrialization—attempting 
to build a social and economic order free of 
aes privilege and discrimination. 

These same issues of social and economic 
Justice concern the American people today. 

For the truth is simply this: We need 
everybody in the difficult task of self- 
government. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of 
squandering the resources of human skills, 
intellect, and ability through discrimination, 
poverty, disease, and illiteracy, 

And, for the first time in history, this 
Nation possesses the Intellectual resources 
and economic power to make every American 
a full partner in this enterprise of democracy. 

We the knowledge and the wealth. 
But do we also possess the courage and com- 
passion to do this job? Do we have the inner 
strength needed to build a society where 
every citizen enjoys an equal chance in fact— 
and not just in theory? 

In recent years the American people have 
demonstrated their intention to answer yes“ 
to these questions. 

We have, for example, witnessed the virtual 
elimination of legalized prejudice and dis- 
crmination in America. 

Many brave and courageous people, both 
black and white, have risked their lives, and 
sometimes lost their lives, in carrying forward 
this assault upon the barriers of legalized 
discrimination. 

We can look with pride upon the dignity 
and compassion, yes, even the love, which 
has characterized the efforts of these 
courageous Americans. 

Their actions have demonstrated that free- 
dom still lives on these shores. They have 
shown us that the quest for freedom is the 
strongest and most compelling force in the 
world, 

With the series of Supreme Court decisions 
culminating in the historic Brown v. Board 
of Education case in 1954—and with the 
series of congressional actions leading to 
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the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965—the initial phase of the 
civil rights struggle Is now drawing to a 
close. 

Much remains to be done until these de- 
cisions of our Government are fully imple- 
mented. But the fact these decisions were 
taken demonstrates, In compelling fashion, 
the intention of the American people to ban- 
ish legalized inequality and discrimination 
forever. 

In recent years we have also witnessed 
what your executive director, Whitney M. 
Young, Jr., has termed the quiet revolu- 
tion—a revolution stemming from the en- 
couraging increase of Negro enrollment in 
college and professional schools, from the 
rising level of income among Negroes, from 
the availability of more challenging and re- 
sponsible job opportunities, and from the 
declining rate of school dropouts among 
Negroes as compared to the population in 
general. 

Everyday we encounter fresh evidence that 
Negro Americans are succeeding despite the 
handicaps of prejudice, of closed doors, of 
limited or nonexistent educational oppor- 
tunities, and of the deep psychological 
wound of being a Negro in à period where 
this usually implied second-class citizenship 
and the back of the bus. 

There are, then, definite signs that our 
country will meet the challenge of providing 
every American with the chance to pursue his 
individual destiny in a climate of dignity and 
freedom. 

Yet, as President Johnson pointed out in 
his historic address at Howard University: 
“For the great majority of Negro Americans— 
the poor, the unemployed, the uprooted, and 
the dispossessed—there is a much grimmer 
story * * * for them the walls are rising and 
the gulf is widening.” 

We are, in fact, in danger of creating two 
separate and distinct Negro Americas. One 
America, comprised of a minority of Negroes 
entering the middle class, has been the 
beneficiary of the very real we see 
about us. The other America, inhabited 
largely by the residents of our urban ghettoes 
and rural slums, has been increasingly iso- 
lated from this progress—shunted aside in 
this march toward freedom and justice. 

In his Howard University address, President 
Johnson set forth the tragic dimensions of 
this American failure—this broadening of 
the gap between the vibrant promise of 
America and its hollow fulfillment: 

Today the unemployment rate among 
Negroes is twice as high as among whites. 
Thirty-five years ago it was about equal. 

Today the unemployment rate for Negro 
teenage boys is 23 percent as against 13 per- 
cent for whites unemployed. In 1948 it was 
actually lower for Negro youth. 

Today the median income of Negro fami- 
lies compared to whites ls lower than it was 
a decade ago. 

Today infant mortality of nonwhites Is 90 
percent greater than whites. In 1940 it was 
70 percent. 

Today the number of white families living 
in poverty has decreased 27 percent since 
1947. The number of poor nonwhite families 
has dropped only 3 percent. 

The time has come to face these facts 
honestly. The time has come to appreciate 
how we have largely failed to make equal 
opportunity. meaningful in many people's 
lives as well in the Nation's laws. The time 
has come to recognize that although our laws 
are more just than ever before, justice is for 
many a distant and unrealized promise. 

As we enter this new phase of the Negro's 
struggle—the phase dedicated to securing 
economic and social justice—two general 
problems must be isolated and confronted— 
problems of substance and problems of spirit. 

We know that the problems of substance 
are complex and intertwined. We cannot 
identify a single aspect of the Negro’s life and 
try to deal with it alone. 
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We cannot emphasize just the need for 
More jobs, or better housing, or improved 
education. 

More jobs cannot come without better 
education, 

Better education awaits stable families and 
Neighborhoods. 

Stable families and neighborhoods require 

r housing and health facilities. 

And better housing and health facilities 
call for better jobs. 

Where do you begin to arrest this down- 
Ward spiral of second-rate education, func- 
tional illiteracy, delinquency, dependence, 
and despair? 

We can only begin by attacking all these 
Social and economic ills at once. 

We must also come to grips with the prob- 

of spirit which plagues the Negro. We 
Must understand that generations of preju- 
dice, deprivation, disease, and subservience 
ve sown among many Negroes the seeds of 
Profound despair, apathy, indifference, and 
distrust 


What can we expect when hope is reso- 
lutely crushed from the young, when there 
Are no jobs even for the educated, and no 

es in good neighborhoods even for the 
hardworking? 

What can we expect when a man's dally 
regimen is a combination of humiliation, in- 
sult, and embarrassment? 

Is it surprising that authorities on human 
Tights emphasize the need to replace the atti- 

es of unimportance and inferiority with 
qualities of self-respect and self- 
ce? 

The origins of this crisis of the spirit He 
in old brutalities. Its impact is the result 
Of past injustice. And its virulence is sus- 
tained by present prejudices. 

So progress toward full citizenship will 
Come not only with liberation from discrim- 
ination in housing, education, and jobs, but 
also with liberation of the spirit. 

Liberation of the spirit involves the exer- 
cise of man's uniquely human capacities: the 
Potentiality for creativity and the oppor- 
tunity to pursue excellence. These are the 
Qualities which produce not only a climate of 
equal rights, but one of equal respect as well. 

We make no pretense at knowing pre- 
Cisely what must be done to combat this 
dual challenge of substance and spirit. 

We do know, however, that the full re- 
Sources of the Federal Government are com- 
Mitted to this complex task. 

And we know that cooperation must be the 

ote—cooperation between public and 
Private, between National, State and local, 
all concerned parties. Only such a 

broad assault—with a sense of commitment 
tion unknown until now—will 


We are committed to mobilizing the re- 
sources of a nation to lift 35 million Ameri- 
Cans out of the stifling atmosphere of pov- 
erty into the fresh, invigorating air of self- 
Sufficiency. This is a task worthy of a free 
and compassionate people. 
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And while the Federal Government is pre- 
pared to carry much of the burden, we know 
that victory ultimately depends upon our 
recelving the enthusiastic support of such 
nongovernmental groups as the National 
Urban League. 

We are especially gratified that many 
Urban League chapters have already assumed 
responsibility for local antipoverty programs. 
And your continued assistance is crucial. 

We need your help in reaching the poor and 
demonstrating to them that opportunity for 
a new life does exist. 

We need your help in developing neighbor- 
hood organizations and block councils—those 
units so vital in the struggle for self-suffi- 
ciency and self-respect. t 

We need your help in developing anti- 
poverty approaches and techniques which 
have direct impact on the lives of people. 

We need your help in finding meaningful 
jobs for those who participate in training 
and educational programs—and in expand- 
ing housing facilities and other allied com- 
munity services. 

And we need your help in developing lead- 
ership to carry forward the war on poverty, 
to plan and administer community action 
programs—Head Start projects, Job Corps 
centers and the like—and to develop con- 
structive recommendations for Improving the 
operation of the antipoverty program. 

Indeed, we encourage constructive criti- 
cism. We intend to discard that 
don't work. We will expand those that do. 
And we are depending upon you to assist us 
in reaching these decisions. 

The problems of substance and spirit re- 
quire all the compassion, commitment, and 
ingenulty we can muster. Our labors must 
be recorded not in the headlines of the daily 
press but in the minds and hearts of those 
who seldom read newspapers at all. 

Our progress must be measured not in 
number of programs funded or dollars al- 
located, but in the improvement in the lives 
of those afflicted by poverty and prejudice. 

And, In the end, our goal must be to help 
the inhabitants of the other Negro America— 
the land left in the backwash of recent 
progress—to step forward confidently into 
this new, vibrant era of opportunity and 
freedom. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes In charge, is lo- 
cated in room H~-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50. pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S: Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
as credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
ao ae (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 

upp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate debated legislative reapportionment proposal and passed nine sundry 


bills, five on calendar call. 


House adopted conference report on voting rights bill and passed bills 
increasing Federal retirement and overseas teachers’ pay. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 18354-18383 


Bills Introduced: Five bills and two resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 3350-3354; and S. Con. Res. 
44-45- Pages 18355, 18363 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.R. 7765, fiscal 1966 appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies, with amendments (S. Rept. 537); 

S. 561, proposed Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
of 1965, with amendments (S. Rept. 538); 

S. Con. Res. 44, authorizing printing of additional 
copies of H. Doc. 198 entitled “The Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations” (no written report—re- 
ferred to Committee on Rules and Administration); 
and 

S. Con. Res. 45, authorizing printing of additional 
copies of “The Catalog of State Aids to State and Local 
Governments,” and the 1965 supplement thereto (no 
written report—referred to Committee on Rules and 
Administration). Page 18355 


Bills Referred: 13 House-passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committees. Pages 18350, 18412 
President’s Message—Interoceanic Canal: President 
transmitted first annual report of the Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic Canal Study Commission, and in his mes- 
sage reiterated the importance attached to pressing for- 
ward with plans and preparations for a sea-level canal. 
Message, with accompanying report, was referred to 
Committee on Commerce. Page 18349 


Hoover Historical Site: H.R. 8111, authorizing the 
establishment of the Herbert Hoover National Monu- 
ment in Iowa, was passed without amendment and 
cleared for President’s signature. Pages 18350-18351 


FCC: Senate passed with amendment S. 1948, relating 
to commissioners, employees, and executive reservists of 
the FCC. Pages 18352-18354 
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Statue of Liberty: After discharging Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs from its further considera- 
tion, Senate passed without amendment and cleared for 
White House H. J. Res. 454, to develop Ellis Island as a 
part of the Statue of Liberty National Monument. 

S.J. Res. 79, companion joint resolution, was then in- 
definitely postponed. Pages 1633-18352 


Bankruptcy: By unanimous consent it was agreed that 
H.R. 136, respecting statutory liens in bankruptcy; and 
H.R. 3438, to limit the priority and nondischargeability 
of taxes in bankruptcy, were referred to Committee on 
Finance with instructions to report thereon within 30 
days. Page 18354 
Reapportionment: Senate continued consideration of 
S.J. Res. 66, designating a National American Legion 
Baseball Week, debating Javits amendment No. 367 (as 
an amendment to the Dirksen substitute amendment) 
proposing a constitutional amendment permitting ap- 
portionment of one House of a State legislature on a 
mixture of population, geography, or political subdi- 
vision factors, after statewide referendum, but making 
Supreme Court the final arbiter of whether the result 
bears a reasonable relationship to the needs of the State. 
The Dirksen amendment No. 366 (as a substitute for 
the bill) proposes a constitutional amendment allow- 
ing a State, by referendum vote, to apportion one branch 
of its legislature on geography and political subdivisions, 

in addition to the factor of population. 
Pages 18383-18412, 18462, 18463-18471 


Calendar Call: On call of calendar, Senate passed five 
bills, as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for House: 

Currency: S. 1308, authorizing revised procedures for 
the destruction of unfit Federal Reserve notes; 

Federal Reserve: S. 1556, authorizing the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to delegate 
certain of its functions; 

Federal Reserve banks: S. 1557, to enable Federal Re- 
serve banks to invest in certain obligations of foreign 
governments; and 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “O'Brien's Contribution,” writ- 
ten by Mr. William S. White, and pub- 
lished in this morning’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

O'Brien's CONTRIBUTION 
(By William S. White) 

There are two incredible realities about 
President Johnson's program in Congress, 
and it is a close question as to which is the 
more improbable. 

One is the profound and unexampled scope 
Of the legislation that has moved so sedately 
and surely through the Senate and House. 
What Congress under Mr. Johnson's spur is 
doing in all fields of social legislation is in 
depth and total meaning beyond what any 
Congress has ever done for any President in 
any like period—not excluding Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at the top of his power. 

The other unreal reality is that all this 
Is being accomplished with so quiet, so cas- 
ual, an air of professional competence that 
the country is hardly aware of the immense 
alterations being made in the whole fabric of 
its collective life. 

Five enactments of historic significance 
have already followed one another in orderly 
and ordained sequence, as steadily and calm- 
ly as a trained squad of men filing by in 
Quickstep. Four of these—aid to the Ap- 
Palachian region, Federal assistance to ed- 
Ucation in a fundamental way, medicare, 
and Negro voting rights—had been in one 
way or another sought for decades—for 2 
to 3 decades in some instances, for 10 dec- 
ades in the case of civil rights. 

A fifth, the measure not merely to broad- 
en Government-aided housing but also to 
Provide Government rent subsidies to ten- 
ants, is so far-reaching as never before to 
have been proposed at all. 

In any Congress one had known in the 
past any one of these huge bills would have 
Provoked a struggle to shake the very walls 
of the Oapitol. This time, each one has 
gone forward in about the atmosphere of 
strife and drama a postman might stir in 
making his rounds in the suburbs. 

Perhaps history will have to determine the 
ultimate degree of wisdom or unwisdom in 
these unprecedented congressional actions. 
Some onlookers, including this onlooker, will 
not wait so long. They cannot down grave 
anxieties as to whether we ought to have 
gone so far so quickly in some of these many 
directions. Anyhow, we have gone there. 

So, how was it all done? Primarily, of 
course, it was done by an occupant of the 
White House whose skill in leading and 
prodding Congress is matchless in our time. 
But the White House shelters more than one 
man; and the No. 2 man in this performance 
is entitled to a great share of credit or blame. 
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This No. 2 man is Lawrence O’Brien, the 
President's principal agent in liaison with 
Congress, and before that, a member of what 
the eggheads around President Kennedy 
were pleased to call, with a certain conde- 
scension, “Kennedy’s Irish Maña.” O'Brien, 
who loved Mr. Kennedy quite as well as the 
next fellow, also loved the causes and the 
country he was supposed to represent. So 
those causes and that country—and Presi- 
dent Johnson, too—he has served with signal 
loyalty and high competence. If the record 
of the first session of the first Johnson Con- 
gress is extraordinary—and all can agree on 
that much, at least—extraordinary has been 
O’Brien’s contribution to it. 

No man has so ably embodied the transi- 
tion from the Kennedy to the Johnson era. 
And no man has done his full duty with less 
cocktail-circult posturing and self-promo- 
tion. The reason is not dreadfully hard to 
find. O'Brien is a true professional; he is 
concerned with results and not with doc- 
trinal hairsplitting and ideological hissing 
matches, 

And so nobody has had to draw him a little 
map of the trails through that tough terrain 
where the bureaucratic jungle merges with 
the legislative jungle up on Capitol Hill. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
constituent sent me an article from the 
current Harper's magazine, “Washing- 
ton's Money Birds” by Larry L. King, a 
very capable, perceptive, and interesting 
writer on political and other matters. I 
was requested to have the article inserted 
in the Record, It deals with matters of 
interest to all the Members, and under 
unanimous consent I insert the article in 
the Appendix. 

The article follows: 

WasuiIncton’s Money Bmps—A Gum To 


THE LOBBYIST AMERICANUS AND His PRED- 
ATORY Punsurrs 


(By Larry L. King 

In all the 139,581 listings contained in 
the Washington Yellow Pages, the word 
“lobbyist” appears not once. One might er- 
roneously conclude that the Lobbyist Amer- 
icanus, like the Goldwater mystique and the 
whooping crane, is becoming extinct. Such 
is not the case, though exactly how many 
lobbyists are at work in Washington is a 
mystery. In 1962 almost 1,200 individuals 
and organizations filed reports with Con- 
gress of lobying activities; on the average, 
however, less than 400 such reports are filed. 
About 500 persons or groups are currently 
registered under the Lobbying Act of 1946. 
Although the vagaries of that act make an 
accurate head count impossible, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce lists some 4,000 national 
organizations now foraging on the Potomac, 
and another 75,000 local associations set- 


tled in grassroots nests, whence periodic del- 
egations descend on Washington. 

Among the national groups which have 
not filed spending reports in most years are 
the American Bankers Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and the 
American Public Power Association, Some 
of the Nation's largest defense contractors, 
while maintaining more W: n suites 
than Alabama has outside agitators, neither 
register as lobbyists nor report expenditures. 
Yet no one has whistled for a cop because 
more than likely no laws are being broken. 

The law covering lobbying activity is more 
fab than muscle; with similar legislation on 
the books for homicide, Murder, Inc., would 
be listed on the stock exchange. The title, 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act,” is a 
misnomer. It is not regulatory, but a mere 
disclosure-of-expenditures requirement, No 
Government agency is charged with seeing 
that lobbyists file accurate reports, if at all. 
Reporting is willy-nilly. Filed reports, if 
they come in, gather dust along with am- 
davits from the Bobby Baker case. Nobody 
is designated to report violations; nobody 
does. 

No lobby-control legislation of any kind 
was introduced until 1913. Thirty-three 
years crawled by before our statesmen gave 
us a Lobbyist Act. Not even Teapot Dome 
caused any serious official twitches toward 
reform. Committee reports accompanying 
the 1946 Lobbying Act opened escape hatches 
big enough to free vast multitudes to behave 
as they wish. “The act,” the reports read, 
“does not apply to organizations whose ef- 
forts to influence legislation are merely in- 
cidental to the purpose for which formed.” 
Congress bought the language. It was this 
convenient verbiage which later prompted 
Senator John Kennedy to judge the 1946 act 
“practically worthless” and peppery Senator 
WILLIAM Proxmime to dismiss it as a farce.” 
Though bills have been introduced for 19 
consecutive years to make the law more 
m , they have quietly withered on 
the vine. Nobody.“ says Congressman 
Morris Uparn, Arizona Democrat, “is lobby- 
ing for them.” 


FROM GOLF TO THE GLAD HAND 


It must be emphasized at the start that 
there is no “typical lobbyist.” Evelyn Dub- 
brow of the Ladies Garment Workers is a 
kindly little woman who you feel is on the 
verge of urging you to eat your chicken soup; 
free-lance public relations woman Lucy 
Cummings Is a statuesque blonde who might 
cause male heads to turn at a quarterly con- 
ference of Methodist Bishops. Former Con- 
gressman Charles Brown, of Missouri, who 
represents among others ASCAP and the Na- 
tional Education Association, is a debonair 
gentleman you never would suspect of hav- 
ing once traveled the Ozarks as agent for 
hillbilly singer Eddie Arnold. 

Just as there is no stereotyped lobbyist, 
neither is there a wholly uniform approach 
to influence Congress. While some outfits 
spend small fortunes showering Congressmen 
with elaborate slickpaper color brochures, 
others are certain these find their way 
promptly into wastebaskets, unseen by legis- 
lators’ eyes. Where one lobbyist will angle 
to play a round of golf with a Congressman 
in the same week his special cause is coming 
to the floor for vote, another might consider 
the too transparent. Feminine 
pulchritude sometimes plays a part. A stun- 
ning redhead was introduced to the lobby 
game by a firm which hired her to exhibit 
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earthmoving machines to government pur- 
chasing agents. “I didn't know a bolt from 
a bagpipe,” she recalls, “but I sold the prod- 
uct.’ All lobbyists, however, do share one 
abiding principle: each is after the dollar. 

In my experience as newspaperman and 
administrative assistant to two Congress. 
men, I encountered all known breeds of 
these exotic birds. Though I have person- 
ally met no one representing the Kaiser, I 
have known paid agents for diapermakers, 
Indian. tribes, the International Lunar So- 
ciety, and the Pitkin County, Colo., Water 
Protection Association. The Washington 
veteran can easily identify the seven most 
operative varieties: the “Lame Duck Emeri- 
tus,“ the “Swamp Sparrow,” the “Prairie 
Chicken," the “White-Bellied Booby,” the 
“Hawk Owl,” the "Potomac Night Filer,” and 
the “Kingbird.” 

1, The Lame Duck Emeritus, files forth 
each 2 years when his nest in the House of 
Representatives or the U.S. Senate has been 
destroyed by public hand. Among the most 
common of the species, he Is easily flushed in 
the halls of the Capitol. He chirps often of 
old glories and traffics in past friendships. 
He is identified by a toothy smile, a hand 
perpetually at the ready for shaking, and an- 
other held in reserve for instantaneous back- 
slapping. 

Lobbying goes well with prior service in 
Congress. Though some former Members 
are hiréd by well-heeled concerns at five- 
figure sums, these constitute the cream of 
the crop—old birds of abundant congres- 
sional experience or with more or less direct 
lines toward high station. More prevalent 
is the dime-store variety of ex-Congressmen 
who lost out after serving one to four terms. 
Faced with returning to home mud bogs, 
where in accordance with prevailing mores he 
might be expected to take a PR job in the 
local glue works or become a working court- 
room lawyer, he hastily prints cards ascribing 
unto himself talents as a “legislative coun- 
selor” or “Washington representative”—with 
offices in his briefcase, hatband, or rumpus 
room of his suburban home. H the rejected 
Politico had foresight enough in his better 
days to look with special favor on some par- 
ticular organization, he may be tossed a re- 
warding bone ex post facto in the form of a 
yearly retainer? 

The ordinary “Lame Duck Emeritus” trades 
on his personal knowledge of Capitol Hill. 
He buzzes about the desks of former col- 
leagues who, asking not for whom the bell 
tolis, feel sympathy for their fallen comrade. 
This breed may use old contacts to secure 
audience with an Assistant Deputy Under 
Secretary of Defense for the procurement of 
keg nails, or to entice former colleagues to 
whisky drinks for the purpose of impress- 
ing a visiting client who, hopefully, will re- 
turn to native pine thickets bedazzled over 
what a hall-fellow lugs his Washington 
water. 

Largely, however, contacts are cultivated 
for long-range purposes and to accumulate 
incidental intelligence which the knowing 
man may convert to cash dollars. Is the 
Federal Power Commission favorably dis- 
posed toward granting a pipeline to a certain 
gas company? Will a rumored congressional 
investigation cause the public to lose confi- 
dence in savings and loan companies? Will 
the Public Works Committee recommend a 
special tax on diesel fuels in a new highway 
bill? 


Frank Ikard, a Texan who served on the 
tax-law-writing Ways and Means Committee, 
was lured from public service by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute at salary and bene- 
fits exceeding $100,000 per year. He earns 
it by influencing former colleagues to retain 
the 27 - percent depletion allowance, under 
which oil companies write off that percentage 
in losses or depletion before paying one 
Indian-head penny in taxes. 
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The lot of the “Lame Duck Emeritus” 
grows more perilous with each season. 
Fledgling Congressmen come in droves each 
2 years, and the migration forces out old 
friends who become competitors for the lob- 
bying dollar. By the law of diminishing re- 
turns the longer a lobbyist is out of Congress 
the less influence he has with current states- 
men. A former Senator, having success- 
fully wrestied a bill through the House, 
quickly dropped word to his Senate contacts 
not to pass the bill in that body until the 
following year—a strategy enabling him to 
renew his contract with his client. 

As faces in Congress change and old fayors 
are lost to dust, men whose names once in- 
voked claps of Capitol Hill thunder cool 
their heels in outer offices of junior Senators. 
“I see Senator X at a party.” a “Lame Duck 
Emeritus” complained to me, “and he in- 
vites me to drop by his office for a chat like 
we used to have when I served with him. 
But, dammit, I can not get by the cordon of 
clerks.” 

Not all ex-Members lose their influence. 
One highly regarded lobbyist is former Sen- 
ator Earl Clement, of Kentucky, whose 
numerous blue-ribbon clients include the 
tobacco industry. A close personal friend of 
President Lyndon Johnson, Clement has 
blood-kin highly placed in the Great So- 
ciety. His daughter, Bess Abell, is White 
House social secretary. His son-in-law, 
Tyler Abell, is Assistant Postmaster General 
and also the stepson of columnist Drew 
Pearson. 

Former Congressmen scramble for all va- 
cant lobbying berths, In 1962, when I tried 
for a time to become a money bird myself, 
several prospective clients put it bluntly: 
“We can take our pick of former Members. 
There's little demand for you ex-staffers.“ 

EMISSARIES FROM NATIVE BOGS 

2. The “Swamp Sparrow” migrates to 
Washington from the hinterlands with the 
preparation of each new Federal budget. 
He may come plumed in the feathers of his 
local civic improvement association, com- 
missioners court, or Local 123 of United Pool 
Hall Rack Boys of America. By day a sober 
worker for mighty causes (a dam on the 
creek, national park designation for home- 
town meteorite craters, a new screw-worm 
eradication plant), he is transformed with 
the setting sun into a hybrid creature, part 


Certain 
gressman loss of sleep (“Show me the bright 
lights, Charlie. Back home they roll up the 
sidewalks at sundown”) and much public 
humiliation (“Walter, you get Ho-Say Greco 
over here for a drink and I'll drop a couple 
bucks on ya”), he will upon return to native 
bogs alert everybody from the Taxpayers 
Protective Association to the Wednesday 
Ladies Against Sin about the rapid decay 
of morals and the sound dollar in Washing- 
ton City. 

Though not always housebroken, these ml- 
gratory “Swamp Sparrows” exert influence 
on their public men which cannot be negli- 
gibly measured. The Congressman faced 
with this invasion may only smile while 
hoping that his visitors will eventually go 
away. The discreet statesmen who under- 
stand grassroots power will remain patient 


* There are noted exceptions. John Holton, 
former A.A. to the late Speaker Rayburn, rep- 
Tesents the American Bankers Association; 
Lyle Snader, ex-Republican Reading Clerk 
of the House, the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation; Booth Mooney, one-time aid to 
Lyndon Johnson, is Washington representa- 
tive for Texas millionnaire and rightwing 

„H. L. Hunt; Lacey Sharp and Craig 
Raupe, long-time House A.A.’s, have top 
lobby-oriented jobs with the American Hos- 
pital Association and Eastern Airlines re- 
spectively. 
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even when the lobbying constituent warns 
of galloping socialism, welfare-stateism, and 
logrolling, while personally indulging in all 
three. 

This homegrown bird can get the working 
politician into trouble in numerous ways. A 
few years ago, one appeared to testify in 
behalf of a local project seeking Government 
funds. -It was sponsored by my own Con- 
gressman. Although the constituent’s pre- 
pared statement was adequate, a cursory 
questioning touching on finer points of the 
proposed legislation revealed him less than 
prepared to undergo a sharp grilling in com- 
mittee. Having worked on the project, I felt 
more capable of facing questions. Thus, in 
giving the witness the usual effusive intro- 
duction to the committee, I told the Con- 
gressman he had “total hearing impairment” 
and suggested that after he had read his pre- 
pared statement, all questions be directed to 
me. The chairman nodded. With exagger- 
ated lip movements and a booming volce 
probably heard in Formosa, he bid my consti- 
tuent welcome. The statement was read, my 
friend settled back cozily, and I began to 
parry the committee’s questions. While I 
thus performed, my visiting witness fell into 
a gentle slumber. All went well until a spec- 
tator 10 rows behind us dropped a book on 
the floor, The dozing constituent Jumped 
awake, overturning a pitcher of ice water and 
four glasses. 

3. The “Prairie Chicken” is the breed of 
money bird who heads W. -based 
associations which draw their main strength 
from huge groups back home. Whether rep- 
resenting postal worker, brain surgeon, or 
hod carrier, he hibernates through most con- 

business. But any bill of direct 
bearing on his special constituency sends 
him winging out with great, wounded cries. 
He is a shameless flexer of muscle, and good 
at basic voter arithmetic. 

Where the “Lame Duck Emeritus” might 
exhibit a quick-draw hand at grog flasks, the 
“Prairie Chicken” on his good days will spring 
in one of Capitol Hill cafeterias for one 
gummy grilled cheese sandwich and a cup 
of tepid coffee handed down through a long 
line of malcontent busboys. But this bird 
pays due bills in other ways. Champion his 
causes and he will lay on heavy political 
rewards. 

A few ago Wiliam Doherty, then 
president of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, established a policy of writing 
paeans of praise to every Congressman who 
voted for a bill to increase the pay of postal 
workers. He then reproduced the letters and 


post office, and with it postal workers—who 
may be the best group in the Na- 
tion. They send delegations to W: 

to lobby their bills, they would walk barefoot 
in snow to the polls on election day, and 
postal wives, not encumbered as are their 
husbands by Hatch Act restrictions, are 
known to make enthusiastic campaign 
workers, 

Labor unions furnish willing bodies to mail 
posters, stuff envelopes, and do the thousand 
menial tasks in campaigns. Ken 
Petersen of the Hotel & Restaurant Work- 
ers says: “We can’t match management in 
money or in opportunity for social contacts. 
But we can let our Co: know we've 
got a strong work force to commit in cam- 
paigns.” Most en are smart 
enough to know that any force capable of 
being committed for them also could be 
committed against them. 

Some “Prairie Chickens” offer speechwrit- 
ing services to friendly Congressmen and 
Senators. Benefits accrue to all hands. The 
lobbyist gets his message told in congres- 
sional Chambers and printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The solon gets credit for ex- 
pertise, perhaps a newspaper headline, and 
surely a document handily reproduced for 
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Purposes of propagandizing voters of a par- 
ticular group. 

L. Dan Jones, of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association, often sees his prose in con- 
@ressional documents, though the words are 
Credited, to public men. Dale Miller, the 
President's friend and current reigning king 
Of lobbyists, has prepared committee testi- 
mony for countless Congressmen dead and 
alive. The practice is common. This kind 
of thing carried to extremes can be embar- 
Tassing: A border State Congressman was in- 
dicted in 1962 for allegedly having accepted 
$10,000 from a finance company to make a 
Speech on the House floor. His conviction 
Was reversed on appeal, but in the meantime 
he had left Congress in disgrace. 


RESPONSE FROM THE MASSES 


Sometimes the tactics of the organizational 
lobbyists backfire. Senator STEPHEN M. 
Younc received thousands of letters from 
Ohio urging him to oppose two bills con- 
cerning the railroads. Though the letters 
Mentioned no organizations and the mes- 
Sages varied, each of them incorrectly Usted 
the Senator's middle initial as A.“ It was 
®asy to trace the pressure campaign to a 
lobbying group. A Minnesota Senator re- 
ceived 900 telegrams in 2 days for a bill fa- 
Vored by o companies, and found on inves- 
tigation that most of the wires were sent 
Without knowledge of the purported send- 
ers—and had been charged to a corporate 
firm's telephone number, In 1956 Massa- 
chusetta Senators got dozens of telegrams 
Opposing a social security bill, the wires uni- 
formly spelling “amendment” with a double 
m.“ Many of the alleged authors proved to 
have no idea telegrams had been sent in 
their names. 

Though Congressmen often insist. they 
don't make decisions “by weighing pounds 
of letters,” Republican Representative HAR- 
OLD R. Collin, of Illinois, disagrees. “We 
ask other Members what their mail is Ike.” 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, working 
through its thousands of local chapters, in- 
Undated Congress with almost a million mes- 
Sages favoring the Landrum-Griffin labor 
reform bill. It passed by only six votes. 
One southern liberal told me, “I didn't want 
to vote for that bill. It was punitive. But 
the chamber sold Jimmy Hoffa to the public 
as the bogeyman. I never got so much mail 
in my life.” Mail stimulated by the Na- 
tional Rifie Association and militant rightist 
groups this year stalled efforts to pass legis- 
lation controlling the questionable sale of 
firearms. 


(4) The “White-Bellied Booby” is largely 
ous to southern California, Texas, the 
Tickets-and-boll-weevil South, and selected 
thickets of the Midwest. This sharp-eyed 
Creature espies in Congress’ every act a 
sinister plot to destroy the Republic, crack 
the Liberty Bell, and contaminate the Amal- 
gamated Flag Stitchers of America. Anyone 
blind to these dark visions is suspected of 
favoring peace, treason, and the reading of 


Most militant rightest groups are not on 
Tegistered lobby rolls. (Many, in fact, receive 
Special tax benefits as educational founda- 
tions—a practice being looked upon by the 
Internal Revenue Service with an increasing- 
ly jaundiced eye.) But perhaps more than 
any other group they torment Congressmen 
With excess stomach acidity. 

My office was once flooded by letters pro- 
testing Operation Water Moccasin—described 
as a hairy plot by which thousands of for- 
eign troops (“including Congolese riflemen 
in loincloths”) would capture the whole of 
Georgia under the United Nations flag. This 
Would “preview U.S. surrender to an inter- 
Nationalist one world government.” The 
story, sounding as if it originated with some- 
body full of Mexican boo smoke, came to 
Prominence in “The Independent Ameri- 
can"—a Loulstana- based fright-sheet pub- 
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lished by a former New Orleans public-rela- 
tions flak so far out he once accused Barry 
Goldwater of being “tinged with socialism.” 
It took speeches in Congress, statements 
from the Pentagon, a network television doc- 
umentary, and many weeks to establish the 
truth: Operation Water Moccasin was a rou- 
tine field exercise observed by about 200 
military officers from friendly foreign powers. 

In 1962, rightists sent hundred of tele- 
grams to Washington urging Congressmen 
to forgo its normal adjournment. The objec- 
tive was to preyent some mysterious “they” 
from handing the government over to Russia 
once the legislators packed off for home. 

George Lincoln Rockwell, self-styled 
fuehrer of the American Nazi Party, often 
hand carries his mimeographed sheets 
preaching white supremacy and anti-Semi- 
tism through Capitol corridors. Gerald L. 
K. Smith’s Christian Nationalist Crusade is 
represented by a grandmotherly little type 
whose outward serenity vanishes when she 
begins to reveal Communist conspiracies yet 
unknown to Mao Tse-tung. Though persist- 
ent, these birds have little more influence on 
Congress these days than Billy James Hargis 
has on Vatican City. Largely their activity 
is confined to fundraising dinners where the 
faithful exhort against wasting tax money 
shooting bric-a-brac at the moon; compiling 
charts registering the percentage of Ameri- 
canism of individual Congressmen; or circu- 
lating books with titles like My Son the Red 
Dupe” and “Yesterday East Berlin: Tomorrow 
Teaneck, N. J.“ The “White-Bellied Booby” 
does put in numerous appearances to alert 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee or the Senate Internal Security Commit- 
tee to the more fashionable menaces of the 
moment.“ 


THE ONES WHO MATTER THE MOST 


Until now I have concentrated on the more 
common of the species, those money birds 
noted primarily, though by no means ex- 
clusively, for noise and nuisance value. The 
following three classifications must go in a 
higher, more celestial category. More often 
than not they gravitate directly to the true 
sources of power, conducting themselves with 
great efficiency and determination. They are 
calmer, more confident, and usually smarter. 
These are the birds who personally get things 
done. 

5. The “Hawk Owl,” commonly known as 
the lawyer-lobbyist, is a Washington phe- 
nomenon. A few eminent and respected ones 
are active in the actual practice of law, but 
others come before the bar principally in the 
Metropolitan Club or the Mayflower cocktail 
lounge. Almost all of these birds are ex- 
tremely affluent and gregarious. 

Old New Deal and Fair Deal heads who 
have performed well for their country are 
prominent among the “Hawk Owls.” Oscar 
Chapman, President Truman's Secretary of 
Interior, represents clients ranging from the 
American Taxicab Association to Mexican 
sugar interests to a firm in Zaandam, Hol- 
land. Donald S. Dawson, Truman's one-time 
White House aid, heads a law firm repre- 
senting insurance, finance, and transporta- 
tion interests—as well as a gift shop in the 
Virgin Islands, sugar firms in India, and 
the Hilton Hotel Corp. Clinton M. Hester 
(once top man in the CAA under President 
Roosevelt) of the law firm of Hester, Owen & 
Crowder (representing National Wool Grow- 
ers, U.S. Brewers Association among others) 
for years turned his palatial southern-style 
mansion in the Virginia mountains over to 


3 If rightists do nothing else they provide 
work for defeated Congressmen. John H. 
Rousselot, ex-Member from California, is an 
organizer for the John Birch Society; E. 
Franklin Foreman, a one termer from west 
Texas who once branded 28 of his colleagues 
“Pinkos,” is a paid executive for Americans 
for Constitutional Action. 
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congressional aids for an annual weekend 
caper there. The working cogs of the Hill 
danced around the clock to alternating jazz 
and hillbilly bands; tables were laden with 
the finest cured ham, smoked oysters, shrimp, 
and fried chicken—with uniformed cooks 
standing by to work artistry on steaks pre- 
pared to individual taste. Liquor was avail- 
able in abundance. For health fanatics there 
were golfing and horseback riding. Colum- 
nist Drew Pearson wrote of it as a boondoggle. 
after which alarmed Congressmen required 
of their alds more plebian tastes. 

The largest lawyer-lobbyist in town these 
days is Abe Fortas, a bearish sort of man 
who once prowled among New Deal agencies 
in varied jobs and who is now Lyndon John- 
son's most trusted adviser outside official 
circles. Fortas, who represents the Com- 
missioner of Baseball, Lever Bros., National 
Retall Merchants, and California Finance, 
is a man the President turns to in crisis. It 
was Fortas whom Johnson summoned to the 
White House during the 1964 campaign when 
a key aid was arrested on a morals charge; he 
is a frequent caller at the White House by 
backdoor routes when the President feels 
need of companionship or a sounding board. 
Another successful lawyer-lobbyist, former 
Senate Majority Leader Scott W. Lucas of 
Tilinols, says, The Senate is a club and you're 
a member until you die—even if you get 
defeated for reelection. I can see anybody 
in the Senate almost anytime.” 

6. The elite among Washington’s money 
birds is the “Potomac Night Flier.” A most 
urbane fowl, he is extremely adaptable to 
the mores of the moment. He owns a set 
of golf clubs gathering dust since late 1960, 
a deflated pigskin unkicked since November 
1963, and right now he is big for square- 
dancing, barbecue, and 10-gallon hats. He 
is found at every social event worthy of re- 
porting by Betty Beale in the Washington 
Evening Star, is active in at least 1 of the 
50 State societies in Washington, holds an 
associate membership in the National Press 
Club, and habitually chooses a mate who 
social climbs the way Justice Douglas goes 
at mountains. 


The most “in” lobbyist in Washington 
these days is a highly social specimen. Tall. 
white-maned, mild-mannered Dale Miller is 
& genuine son of a lobbyist whose father got 
Lyndon Johnson his first Washington job 
as secretary to a Congressman. He has been 
the President's friend for 30 years. Miller 
has had it all: a bridge for which he secured 
$600,000 in Federal funds has been named 
after him; his daughter works on the White 
House staff; his wife Scooter has replaced 
Perle Mesta as Washington's most adept 
hostess; the President tabbed him to be his 
inaugural chairman; and the Johnson daugh- 
ters call him Uncle Dale. When President 
and Mrs. Johnson arrived at the Capitol for 
the inauguration last January, scuttling 
along only six paces behind came Dale and 
Scooter Miller. Appropriately, a military 
band struck up “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 
In perhaps the most impressive performance 
of a historic day, the Millers managed not to 
smile. 

Lobbyist Miller does not hold with the 
theory that friendships of persons highly 
placed are a big factor in successful opera- 
tions on the Potomac. “I think,” he says, “a 
person acquires influence in Washington 
through integrity and effort—not through 
contacts.” Mr. Miller does not say, how- 
ever, whether he believes in a flat earth and 
werewolves. 

BILLIE SOL THE KINGBIED 

7. It is the “Kingbird” who most fre- 
quently runs afoul of the law in Washington 
circles. Billie Sol Estes is the classic ex- 
ample of the get-rich-quick tycoon who, in 
over his head, misrepresents himself to pub- 
lic men until he drags them down with him. 
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I bear the personal scars of Blllle Sol. I 
first met him on the streets of Pecos, Tex., 
in 1954, shortly after he began to take on 
affluent airs, Typically, I was campaigning 
with a candidate for Congress, who was 
elected—and without Estes’ support. In in- 
tervening years Estes did not support the 
Congressman; one year he offered campaign 
funds to @ county judge in the hope the 
judge would run against the Congressman. 
Suddenly, in 1960, Billie Sol began to court 


us. 

He first hired a lawyer who had been our 
county manager for many years. Soon the 
lawyer was asking his to help 
untle knotty problems client Estes had with 
the Government on cotton-acreage-allotment 
transfers and importation of bracero workers 
from Mexico. The Congressman was urged 
to ask the State Department to help the 
Church of Christ (in which Estes was front- 
pew financial angel) gain permission for its 
missionaries to enter Tanganyika. 

The Congressman acceded to each re- 
quest—and why not? He performed simi- 
lar chores daily for boatloads of constituents 
who thought nothing of asking their public 
men to run errands they wouldn’t require 
of a bellhop. Additionally, Estes came with 
impressive credentials. The national Junior 
Chamber of Commerce had named him one 
of the Nation’s Ten Outstanding Young Men; 
he rivaled the Ford Foundation in gifts to 
good works; he had been eulogized down to 
the bone by magazines and newspapers for 
his astute business practices. He piously 
forbade mixed bathing in the pool at his 
palatial home, refused all nicotine and liquor, 
and never used strong language. As one who 
was among Estes’ guests at a couple of Wash- 
ington dinners, I can attest they were quite 
dry. I am sure they had more fun at the 
Last Supper. 

In time, Estes made & $1,500 contribution 
to my Congressman’s campaign kitty. In 
politics, where one looks to friends for help, 
this was common. Uncommon, of course, 
was Estes himself. Shortly after the con- 
tribution he was revealed to have bilked 
many large companies and individuals of 
millions of dollars. and to have submitted 
false credit reports. Testimony at the sev- 
eral Estes trials disclosed that he threatened 
bankers, Government employees, and busi- 
ness leaders through misuse of the names of 
highly placed politicians. Not everyone was 
Estes’ innocent victim. Some Government 
employees, a passe! of businessmen, and a 
midwestern accepted lavish 
gifts and money from Estes in questionable 
transactions, . 

NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


Though the Congress may not have a 
monopoly on high principle, only 18 of its 
number have been formally accused of cor- 
rupt practices since 1900—and of these, only 
7 were charged with improprieties touching 
lobby activities. The truth is that most na- 
tional legislators, harboring visions of them- 
selves as potential Presidenta, find votes more 


for cloudy “legal work“ which might make 
them beholden to special-interest clients. 
But Congressmen do not live by bread 
alone. Neither do most of them manage to 
Hve on official emoluments. True, they draw 
a $30,000 annual salary and cash allowances 
for stationery, home-district office expenses, 
and official travel. They are accorded tax- 
paid staff employees, Washington office suites 
and attendant equipment, telephone and 
telegraph allowances, messenger service, 
charwomen, swimming pools, parking 
spaces—even transportation from their offices 
to the Capitol Building on private subways. 
They also get subsidized haircuts, radio- 
television studios with professional tech- 
nicians, meals in Capitol restaurants, medi- 
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cal care—even boxlike olive-drab footlockers 
provided free, one for each new session. This 
means Senator CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona, has 
105 footlockers, some dating back to Wood- 
row Wilsons administration. 

Even so, unless a Washingtonian is a Ken- 
nedy or Rockefeller, one has a hard time 
keeping up with the Mestas and Cafritzes, 
Congressmen must maintain houses in the 
District as well as back in the mudflats, 
entertain on a sizable scale, invest in ward- 
robes complete through fish-and-soup bibs, 
and contribute to every charity bold enough 
to beg alms. Those who live west of the 


Mississippi often spend up to $3,000 in per- 


sonal funds for flying trips home on week- 
ends in order to keep political fences 
mended, Rare is the Member who does not 
refurbish his public image through shows of 
benevolence: a scholarship to the local ton- 
sorial academy (awarded in memory of 
mother or in the name of a historical figure 
long safe in Heaven from partisan jeers), a 
trip to Washington for orphaned paraplegics, 
Thanksgiving turkey for folks at the poor 
farm, or certified as having “flown over 
the U.S. Capitol Bullding” to any institution 
owning a pole.“ 

The big money, of course, goes into cam- 
paigning. Neither Lyndon Johnson, the New 
York Times, nor the Prophet Isaiah knows 
what it really costs to run for Congress. Our 
legislators have placed such miserly political- 
Spending limitations on themselves they 
must form phantom committees and letter- 
head organizations, and even file official re- 
ports swearing lies in order to stay within the 
law they made. A Senator from California 
or New York scared might easily 
spend a cool million in a campaign; some 
rural Pharaoh so long in Congress his con- 
stituents think he rules by right of blood 
might spend only a few hundred dollars. 
With rare exceptions, however, one cannot 
hope to win a congressional race for less 
outlay than the job’s annual $30,000 salary. 

Lobbyists apply the balm to this financial 
sting. It is not given unto earthlings to 
know how much money changes hands, nor 
what the private understandings are, for this 
is largely a cash trade without checks, 
stamps, or money orders. Lobby money often 
buys tickets to fund-raising dinners where 
guests have antied up $10 to $1,000 per plate 
for 80 cents worth of vintage roast beef, 
where they keep one ear closed against the 
honoree’s 2-hour declaration of personal 
modesty and the other hopefully cocked for 
the opening strains of the recessional, No 

's bank account in the Sergeant 
at Arms Office in the Capitol may be viewed 
by anyone unless approved by majority con- 
sent of the Congress. Lobbyists prefer their 
gifts to be known only to the benefactors, 
and the law encourages false 
These factors make it impossible even for 
the best gumshoe to know much of political 
finance.* 

When a Billie Sol Estes, Bernard Goldfine, 
or Bobby Baker comes along there is panic 
in the lobbying community. In 1956, when 
the late Senator Francis Case, of South Da- 
kota, dropped the bombshell that he had 
been offered $2,500 to vote for the Harris- 
Fulbright bill to relieve natural gas of Fed- 
eral regulations, after which President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the bill because “of arrogant 


* Capitol Hill policemen fiy many of these 
flags daily on poles erected for the sole pur- 
pose. It takes 30 seconds to run up each 
flag and 10 days to get a letter and embossed 
‘certificate attesting the act. Congressmen 
pay $3.50 or $6 for the package, depending 
on flag size. Even the Speaker can’t get cer- 
tification unless the flag has actually flown. 

"Insiders do know that many 
men maintain political “slush funds” similar 
to the $18,000 fund which caused the great 
outcry against Richard Nixon in 1952. 
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lobbying tactics,” the anguish of members 
of the brotherhood was genuine. 

Many lobbyists feel they provide helpful 
information to Congressmen so harried by 
constituents’ demands they cannot possibly 
know the details of more than a few of the 
20.000 bills in uced each year. Honest 
Congressmen adrhit they often vote “in the 
blind“ because of skimpy information. Sen- 
ator GALE MCGEE, of Wyoming, is so con- 
cerned he has introduced a bill to give Mem- 
bers sabbatical leaves provided they stay 
out of their home districts and spend the 
time in reflection on the issues of our times. 
Texas Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN would 
provide more staff help. 

“Too frequently,” Paras says, “we take 
the presentation of lobbyists as facts when 
such information is really a lopsided plea 
from selfish interests. Consequently, we get 
some legislation that never should be 

d never would be passed if [we] 
had screening specialists.” 
WHEN STAKES ARE HIGH 


Though quick to claim they perform valid 
services for Congressmen and “the people,” 
lobbyists are slow to submit evi- 
dence. The contention holds no more water 
than the ancient cry of corporations that 
to tax them “is to tax all of us.” Even 
those lobbyists appealing to what I con- 
sider my humanitarian predilections (higher 
wages for the working stiff, benefits for the 
physically or mentally handicapped, the 
dreamy causes of bearded “peacemongers”) 
often turned to shrill war-hawks when glar- 
ing across my desk demanding special booty. 

Perhaps this is to be expected. As the 
courtroom lawyer is more concerned with a 
favorable verdict than with the vagaries of 
some obscure justice, 50 the lobbyist is more 
concerned with making his point than with 
giving all hands a fair roll of the bones. 
Like the professional football player, he is 
pald to win in a league where moral victories 
are not tallied in the final standings. The 
game is hard fought, and rare ts the money 
bird who does not stray from the rulebook’s 
teachings when victory is near. 

When the Landrum-Griffin measure was 
before Congress, representatives of manage- 
ment and labor actually had fist fights in 
congressional waiting rooms, Capitol corri- 
dors, and cocktall lounges. At the time that 
taxes were being increased to finance the 
national highway bill, railroad and trucking 
representatives, besides invoking God's pref- 
erence, engaged in shoving matches, shouted 
abuse, and carried spurious tales on the 
enemy. 

Unusual pressures are applied against 
Congressmen when the stakes are high. 
When Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE, chair- 
man of the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, refused to go along with a $100 per 


coward, traitor, and enemy of the Nation's 
defenders, although Txacur happens to be 
one of the Nation's most-wounded and 
most-decorated war heroes. Representative 
Patman, opposing an investigation of the 
Nation's banking institutions, was so de- 
famed by many financial executives one 
might have thought he had adyocated going 
back to animal pelts as legal tender. Con- 
gressmen who have voted for public housing 
are reviled by prosperous homebuilders. 
Others who voted for bills opposed by the 
AMA have been booed on public platforms 
by physicians otherwise well versed in the 
social graces. 

Our public men, coming to their jobs 
through public favor, are obsessed with the 
fear that withdrawal of the mandate will 
grind their large ambitions to dust. Few 
relish the idea of being opposed by lobby 
groups capable of turning against them 
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hoards of dollars and yoting members, The 
temptation to go slong to get along is great. 
Splitting two key votes, one in favor of man- 
agement and one in favor of labor, merely 
leaves both groups angry at different times. 
Thus the inclination is to cast both pearls 

‘ore the same swine—a strategy which, if 
followed to its logical extension over the 
years, robs the Co of his ability 
to reach independent conclusions on many 
Public issues. The man not constantly on 
Guard against the trend soon winds up the 
Captive of numerous pressure groups. This 
May make his reelection less painful, but it 
also makes his value as a public man more 
Suspect. 

A Congressman or Senator overly com- 
mitted to special interest groups soon finds 
himself regularly supping at thelr private 
tables to the exclusion of all others. He 
may at first reluctantly accept—and then 
Come to consider his due—transportation to 
distant points, yacations at some plush re- 
sort, tickets to sellout Broadway shows, 
Uguor, yicuns rugs, mink coats, deep freezes, 
Inside tips on the stock market, and, ulti- 
Mately, under-the-table greenbacks. 

Such favors may be rationalized away by 
Tecipients as tokens of admiration laid on 
by true friends. But any who 

been defeated can attest that many 
Washington friendships are transitory in na- 
ture. The deposed monarch who was fawned 
Over by lobby society when riding high may, 
following a downward plunge of personal 
fortunes, find himself very lonely indeed. 
than a week after a former Congress- 
Man of whom I was fond ran afoul of the 
electorate, I wrote letters to 22 men for 
Whom he had done substantial favors over 
the years. The obect was to raise $7,000 to 
Cover the deficit from the Congressman's 
losing campaign. The take was a single $100 
Check and no sympathy notes. 
While lobbyists kave improred their 
to some extent over the years, the 
taint that remains on their craft is quite 
Often justified. Lobbyists posing as news- 
Men—a ploy allowing them to ask pointed 
Questions about their special interestse—have 
been tossed out of press conferences held by 
Cabinet members in recent years. They have 
Rocked into House and Senate visitors’ gal- 
leries in such numbers that Members un- 
willing to be recorded “yea” or “nay” before 
such watchful eyes have pulled all the par- 
liamentary strings to avoid rollcall votes, 
thereby depriving the publio of knowing how 
Its elected men stood on vital issucs dis- 
Posed of by voice or teller vote. Congres- 
sional investigations have revealed that lob- 
orten hare mi ted their in- 
fuence and contacts with top Government 
Officials when writing confidential reports to 
their clients. Hardly a day passes without 
byisis persuading Congressmen to write 
Or telephone Federal agencies with which 
they have some problem. As Dr. George B. 
Galloway of the Library of Congress says: 

“A telephone can from a Senator or Con- 
fressman can paralyze the will of a Govern- 
Ment executive and alter the course of na- 
tional policy.” 

DEALING IN FALSE SKILLS 


A friend of mine who is a lobbyist recently 
told me, over three-to-one martinis, of his 
hard lot. “I guess we deal in false skills,“ he 
Said. “We spend half our time conning our 
Clients in an attempt to justify our fees, 
and the other half trying to convince Con- 
Fressmen to act against what some people 
Call the public interest. I wrote the other 
day to the B———— Corp. on a little matter 
Im working on for them, and I worked in 
Something about having “talked to Speaker 
McCormack yesterday.’ Well, I talked to 
him, all right. I met him in the Capitol 
Corridor and I said, “How are you, Mr. 

?? And he glanced up from some 
Papers he'd been shuffling and said. Very 
Well, thank you.’” Then, as if to convince 
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himself, my friend said, “It won't rank with 
Plato's ‘Dialogues; but I did talk to him.“ 

I asked him why he dealt in mock shows. 
He was intelligent, had himself worked for a 
Congressman, and was once a newspaper 
man, He spoke of m on one home, 
three cars, the high cost of living, his in- 
vestment in time, children to raise and edu- 
cate. 

“Would you want your son to be a lob- 
byist?” I sald. 

He gaged into his glass. Oh, I wouldn't 
object if he really wanted to.“ Then he gave 
me a sour “But my daughter —he 
said I sure wouldn't want my daughter to 
marry one.” 

We drank to that. On the B——— Corp. 


South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Min- 
ing Congress Journal, the publication of 


and Technology at Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Written by Edwin Oshier and George 

Rapp, Jr., the article outlines the en- 

gineering education offered at the School 

of Mines. It also includes a history of 
the School and other information on the 
institution. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed as a part of my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROFILES IN MINERAL INDUSTRY EpucATION— 
Souta Daxora School or MINES AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

(By Edwin H. Oshier and George Rapp, Jr.) 


ing, South Dakota School of Mines and Tech- 
nology offers mineral industries education in 


programs in physics, chemistry, 

matics, as well as the following additional 
engineering disciplines: clyil, chemical, elec- 
trical and mechanical. 

The college facilities for mineral indus- 
tries education fall into two categories: phys- 
ical plant and field facilities. Physical facili- 
ties are centered in a new million-dollar. 


analysis, and petrography. In addition to a 
library strong in mineral industries materials, 
much that is unique is stored for study and 
research in the rock, mineral, and fossil col- 
leotions of the Museum of Geology and the 
drill core, well log and map coliections of the 
mining and geology departments. 

Exceptional field facilities are located in 
the immediate vicinity for hardrock 


and e 
the Black Hills include those recovering gold. 
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metallic and nonmetallic pegmatite miner- 
als, uranium, bentonite and rock products, 
SCHOOL FOUNDED IN 1885 

South Dakota School of Mines & Tech- 
nology was founded as the School of Mines 
or the Dakota Territory In 1885. In its 
early years the college won wide acclaim for 
the quality of its faculty, its early publica- 
tions, and research on the treatment of sili- 
ceous ores, 

Early deveolpment followed the slow 
course of engineering and engineering educa- 
tion throughout the country. Located in 
an active mining area the school was sensi- 
tive to the needs of the mining industry 
and provided a variety of testing services as 
well as broad technical and practical educa- 
tion. O. C. O Harra, who became president 
in 1911, enlarged the college publication's 
series and even established a radio station in 
1911 which began voice broadcasting in 1922, 

Departments of mining engineering (1901) 
and metallurgy (1906) were followed by civil 
engineering (1913), electrical engineering 
(1919), chemical engineering (1922), geology. 
(1934), geological engineering (1943), and 
mechanical engineering (1944). Prior to the 
establishment of geology and geological en- 
gineering as separate curriculums, a mining 
geology option had been offered in the de- 
partment of In addi- 
tion, degree-granting departments have 
been established in chemistry (1943), 
physics (1944), and mathematics (1957). A 
graduate school was established in 1947 and 
M.S. degrees are offered in all departments. 


fessional Development and the college is ac- 
credited by the North Central Association. 
UNIVERSITY HAS THREE MISSIONS 


The department of geology and geological 
e maintains one of the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey's seismograph stations. 


COMPUTER CENTER USED FREQUENTLY 


Frequent use is made in both teaching and 
Tesearch of the facilities of the 


research efforts depending heavily on digital 
computing facilities have been in the areas 
of rock fabric analysis and rock mechanics. 
Student problems have ranged from mineral 
economics to critical path methods, 

Modern engineering and science graduates 
entering the mineral industries find that 
their jobs require the basic tools of commu- 
nication, -written and spoken English, and 
advanced mathematics. As s consequence, 
all curriculums at the South Dakota School 
of Mines and Technology require advanced 
work in English (speech and technical writ- 
ing) and mathematics beyond calculus. In 
addition a background in the humanities and 
social sciences is required in order to prepare 
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graduates for roles of leadership in industry 
and in civic affairs. 


MODERN CONCEPTS PREVAIL 


The rapid change in the nature of the 
problems faced by the mineral engineer has 
necessitated a commensurate change in 
mineral industries education. Hammer and 
hand lens have given way to seismograph 
and spectograph in prospecting. The special 
logistics of remote areas now require less at- 
tention than cost accounting and critical 
path problems, and the lower tenor of ores 
taxes not the assayists skill but the ingenuity 
of the mineral dresser. Mineral engineers 
and many of the mineral products necessary 
to our economy are in short supply. Gone 
is the free publicity for the mineral indus- 
tries which attended the opening of the West. 
Space has captured the imagination of 
mid-20th century America just as gold did 
for the mid-19th. 


HEALTHY MINING INDUSTRY VITAL 


In order to prosper our economy needs a 
healthy, expanding mineral industry. The 
source for the technical manpower for a 
healthy expansion can come only from the 
few mineral engineering colleges remaining. 
A renewed effort must be made to maintain 
these colleges sufficient for the task. 

A longstanding commitment to this task 
is apparent at the South Dakota School of 
Mines and Technology. Among the many 
“Mines” alumni who have set the standards 
for succeeding graduates to emulate are: 

James O. Harder, vice president, Homestake 
Mining Co.; manager, Black Hills Operations. 

Thomas F. Malone, director of research, 
Travelers Insurance Co.; past president, 
American Geophysical Union. 

Keith G. Wikle, chief metallurgist, Brush 
Beryllium Co. 

L. Homer Surbeck, partner, Hughes Hub- 
bard Blair & Read. 

Douglas W. Puerstenau, professor of metal- 
lurgy, University of California. 

Clifford G. Flittie, vice president of ex- 
ploration, Conorado Petroleum Corp. 


Sister Mary Thomasita Responds to 
President Johnson’s “See America 
First” Plea With a Delightful Tour of 
“Europe in Milwaukee” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


oF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s urging to American tourists to 
“see America first,” has received a very 
warm and imaginative response from 
one of Milwaukee’s outstanding citizens, 
Sister Mary Thomasita of Cardinal 
Stritch College. 

Last summer, Sister Mary Thomasita 
led a tour of Europe. This summer, in 
line with President Johnson's suggestion, 
she led a tour of Milwaukee, which she 
ingeniously programed as a “New World 
Tour With an Old World Look.” 

Capitalizing on Milwaukee’s many res- 
taurants, buildings, and scenes reminis- 
cent of Italy, Germany, England, and 
France, Sister Mary Thomasita made 
the tour a visit to “Europe in Milwaukee.” 

I should like to include the brochure 
for this delightful tour as an indication 
of how much we can enjoy visiting our 
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own cities and countries, and to give ap- 
propriate recognition of Sister Mary 
Thomasita’s fine spirit: 

In MILWAUKEE 


Even before dawn, bakers are baking, de- 
livery drivers are delivering, the motor coach 
mechanics are checking the motor coach— 
all in preparation for the “See Europe in 
Milwaukee” tour for the group. What 
group? The best, most enthusiastic, on- 
time-right-to-the-half-minute, very special 
people in the whole wide world. 

At 8:30 a.m.: Here we are—assembled— 
the 1964 Art and Drama Tour headed by Sis- 
ter Thomasita and Sister Leandra. The 
smell of hot coffee and crisp, sweet, fresh 
rolls filling Studio San Damiano. Everyone 
talking, laughing, greeting old friends, Sister 
Thomasita shouting, “Welcome, tourist, to 
my Europe in Milwaukee.” Franciscan joy is 
the theme everywhere as beauty in color, line, 
form, and texture greets our eyes. The plain 
rough wood speaks of the simple St. Francis 
while the many birds and animals seem to be 
poised for his blessing. Medieval banners 
give us the real “feel” of our approaching 
departure. 

In San Damiano in Assisi, the little medie- 
val town high up on the hill, we would be 
surrounded by smiling Italians, bustling 
about, preparing for our tour. Fellow tour- 
ists would also be juggling cameras, rain- 
coats, dark glasses, and tour guidebooks. 
Medieval banners, hanging from the balco- 
nies of the houses, the steep hills, the narrow 
cobblestone streets of Assisi, shadowed by 
the overhanging second stories of the pictur- 
esque houses, the Italian blue sky and the 
warm sun, are all vivid images in our mem- 


ory. 

At 9:15 a.m.: The call is sounded, and in 
true art and drama tour promptness we are 
sitting in our motorcoach. It’s in gear— 
we're off. No one's asleep (yet). We're 
thrilled. Hang on to your cameras, rain- 
coats, dark glasses, and notebooks. Sister 
Leandra has counted off as Sister Thomasita 
reaches for the microphone and all snap to 
attention—we must see the sights along our 
new expressway on the way to Silver Spring. 

We leap miles in split second—our minds 
move faster than most modern rockets—as 
it happens in a dream, We leave Assisi and 
in a matter of a few blocks we're on a Ger- 
man autobahn—enjoying ease and speed, en- 
joying big broad views of the countryside. 
Ah, now, off on a local road bound for a point 
of special interest—Silver Spring could be 
any local German road, but as we cross the 
Milwaukee River—look up, look down—it’s 
the Neckar just outside of Heidelberg, or the 
lush green valleys and beautiful wooded 
areas of the Schwarzwald—the Black Forest-— 
don't you think so? 

At 9:45 am.: We arrive at Annunciation 
Greek Orthodox Church, by Wis- 


in true ecumenical spirit we will join the 
members of the church for coffee and cakes 
in an early early-morning snack. 

Ah. Siamo nella piazza di San Marco? 
No, ma éccolo. Il nuovo San Marco—a new 
Venice—modern Byzantine. See the golden 
dome, the pigeons, the Byzantine 
character making this church the jewel of 
Venice. Ciao, Venezia. 

At 10:15 am.: En route to the Milwaukee 
County Zoo we drive along beautiful Me- 
nomonee River Parkway where some of the 
oldest trees left in Wisconsin still stand. 
Leaving the zoo, we choose a path along the 
Root River Parkway, recapturing the rural 
touch. 

Wait now, there is a short pause to view 
the home of Jeremiah Curtin, noted linguist, 
translator, and diplomat, This house was 
bulit in 1830, an antiquity we show with 
pride. 
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Whisked right into England, by Jove. It 
jars us right back to the clean, residential 
little villages shrewn along the banks of 
creeks on our way to Stratford on Avon— 
lovely manor houses and gardens and willows 
dipping peacefully toward the water. Life’s 
good and quiet, one might say: like the Cotts- 
wald country or Bourton-on-the- Water. 

Back to Germany again, Bonn, to be ex- 
act—that was Beethoven's house, Oh, they 
did say Curtin—looks Uke Beethoven, re- 
member? 

At 10:40 a.m.: Driving through Whitnall 
Park and viewing the Alfred Boerner Botan- 
ical Gardens will set Sister Leandra rocking 
with pride and bursting with enthusiastic 
comparisons. All Is quiet as we leave this 
heavenly place and we nod and doze peace- 
fully for a few minutes (a specialty of this 
group, a special talent for revitalization). 

Now Stratford is in sight—see the gar- 
dens, Beautiful, exquisite English gardens. 
Best in the world, I guess. Oh, did they say 
Whitnall, Oh. Boener. Like Stratford, 
though, wouldn't you say? 

(We're dozing, you know, sleeping, some of 
us are—that’s like Europe. Everyone will 
recognize that builds strength.) 

At 11:10 am.: Ah ha. A familiar sight 
comes into full view, an airport every bit as 
modern, efficient, and beautiful as any of 
the many we've seen—something really 
special here, though—a plane stopped in 
midair right in the front yard waiting for 
us to photograph it. At no other airport 
could we boast this convenience. 

Here is an airport. Airports—airports— 
Copenhagen, Rome, Paris, London, Milwau- 
kee—if they lined them all up side by side 
who would know the difference except for 
signs. These are in English, did you notice? 

At 11:30 a.m.: The Swiss cowbell sounds, 
so back into the motorcoach we spring with 
talent acquired only through practice. Of 
again this time to South Shore Drive, our 
first view of this beautiful, fresh blue body 
of water we call Lake Michigan. “Just look, 
you can’t see across.” We know this, of 
course, but someone has to say this to make 
it a perfect day. We are en route to historic 
spots, among them St. Francis Major Sem- 
inary, the minor seminary, and St. Francis of 
Assisi Convent. Did you know the original 
Indian name for this area was No Joshing"? 

This might be the drive from Copenhagen 
to Elsinore, passing all the little fishing vil- 
lages. Then from the sea to the castle. 

At 11:55 a.m.: If it could be lifted bodily 
and set into Rome it would hold its own 
among the greatest. What? St. Josaphat’'s 
Basilica, They will come and light it just 
for us. At the time it was built it boasted 
the third largest dome in the world. Sister 
Thomasita’s grandfather designed it and we 
will see his name right on the cornerstone. 
Leaving here we pass St. Stanislaus with its 
twin gold domes, just freshly cleaned and 
shining. The remarkable life-size statues 
spaced at intervals on all four walls of the 
church make one ponder about the time one 
would need to duplicate a project of this 
size today. 

We have just entered St. Peter's Basilica in 
Rome, Notice the art, the lighting, the fabu- 
lous dome. None better. As good, maybe, 
but none better. 

Now we are in a church along the Rhine, 
Every church has its dominant feature and 
St. Stanislaus with its twin gold domes is 
no exception. 

At 12:20 p.m.: Mitchell Park to see Jacques 
Vieau’s cabin which he bullt in 1795, a full 
40 years before Solomon Juneau built his 
cabin in Milwaukee at North Water and 
Michigan Streets. “Look at the big glass 
mushrooms,” someone shouts. These com- 
prise the horticultural conservatory and we 
will stop and enter if we have time. 

Who said “glass mushrooms"? Do you re- 
member Tivoli? How about the crazy 
shapes? (These geodesic domes, an architec- 
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tural innovation, were designed by Donald 
Grieb, Milwaukee architect.) Turn your 
Memory around slowly. Doesn't Tivoli have 
& Mitchel Park Lagoon to go with them, too, 
and a sunken garden? 

At 1:00 pm.: We must be prompt—we've 
Planned to have lunch at Chez Lenny, Nous 
voici. As, c'est magnifique, ca. In an at- 
mosphere as French as France we dine on 
Cog au Vin (c'est formidable) and Salade 
aux fines herbes. There, now, we lean back 
in our chairs to relax with our cafe au lait. 
The day is young and there are many thrills 
to come. 

We smell French food and that’s all it 
takes to remember Franch. The neighbor- 
hood is typical—whoever heard of a good 
French restaurant in Paris being at a loca- 
tion where you would expect to find a good 
French restaurant? 

At 2:15 p.m.: Before we leave the area we 
Want to take a peek in Our Lady of Pompell 
Church—a tiny little Italian church few Mil- 
Waukeeans have ever seen, and still it's only 
a few blocks from the heart of downtown, 
Our Lady of Pompeii is the only remaining 
landmark in the third ward. 

Our mind mileage, as you can see, is limit- 
less. We dropped in at Padua to vist a tiny 
little old church. We're glad to find it; we 
thought it had been moved—to Milwaukee. 

At 2:30 pm.: The museum is our next 
stop—jam-packed with history. Here we see 
“A Street in Old Milwaukee.” 

This is what they call it—old Milwau- 
kee—but we remember passing through 
many little black forest and Swiss villages 
that were booming, along with many little 
main streets exactly like this. Close your 
eyes, and each one return to the one in your 
own memory, and we'll meet at the motor- 
coach at 3 p.m. 

At 3 p.m.: (Don’t get lost is the order: at 
4 p.m. we sail on the harbor cruise.) 

Now we're off to see the reality of Mil- 
Waukee: the Gesu, reminiscent of Chartres; 
the grand old buildings, similar to those of 
London and Rome; the Arena—remember 
Verona?, the Pabst Theater—well, if it isn't 
the Paris Opera House, the courthouse—the 
Roman birthday cake, alias the Victor Em- 
Manuel Monument; for a flash to Cologne 
as we pass city hall; to sweet little Bad 
Godesberg at old St. Mary's; to Innsbruck as 
We salute St. John's Cathedral. 

No tour is complete without a shopping 
spree. Would the ladies like a 5-minute 
stop? If time allows, the sky's the limit. 
Gimbels on the Milwaukee River; the Boston 
Store; Chapman's; Watt's, an exclusive gift 
shop of the old and new variety; Talisman 
House brings thoughts of Den Permanente 
in Copenhagen; we pass the famous eating 
Places: Mader’s, John Ernst's, Karl Ratzsch’s, 
Nino's, us of Heidelberg. We 
Couldn't leave Milwaukee without noting the 
famous breweries—Pabst, Schlitz, and Blatz 
and Usinger's sausage-packing plant. 

At 3:15 pm.: On to Paris, to the Louvre 
the Art Center of Milwaukee. The Milwau- 
kee Art Center was designed by Eero Saarinen 
and is the center for much vital art activity 
in the Milwaukee area. It is a war memo- 
Tial also. As no one thinks of Paris without 
the Louvre, so no one thinks of Milwaukee 
Without the Art Center. 

At 4 pm.: Now this is truly the cruise of 
Our lake and three rivers meet 


Beautiful straight-line studies in 
black, gray, purple, and amber are waiting 
to be photographed. We see big ships that 
Cross the sea—coal, oll, ore, and grain—car- 
Tiers longer than a city block—loading, un- 
loading, puffing and pumping in the course 
of their work. This is another world 
busy—big—but one we seldom contact. 
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Our harbor cruise—but we cover three 
countries and can identify each and keep 
pace with the speed of our minds. We start 
behind Gimbels—in Venice—notice the 
building foundations form the water's edge. 
To the canals of Holland with industry using 
waterways to bring raw materials to their 
doors and passing boats with cargoes com- 
mon on the Rhine: coal, oil, and grain. It 
also reminds us of the little islands of the 
Adriatic: Murano, Verano, and Torcello. 
The waterways of Europe haye a great deal 
in common. 

At 6 p.m.: take an inventory; our cruise 
has ended. Are we almost out of film? Good! 
We leave the dock to drive past a few dis- 
tinctive Milwaukee landmarks. We list them 
here to ease the paperwork you struggled 
with on this busy day. 

Northeast corner of North Water and De- 
troit: Crosskeys Hotel, built 112 years ago. 
207 East Michigan—the Mitchell Building: 
1012 East Pleasant Street—the Greek Revival; 
1314 East Albion Street—was leased to Gov- 
ernment during Civil War as a training area 
for soldiers; 2005 North Lake Drive—half-tim- 
ber house—build in 1900; 2234 North Terrace 
Avenue—Gothic Revival—bullt by a Pabst 
in 1895; North Terrace and North Avenues— 
the 90-year-old water tower—a part of Mil- 
waukee’s first water system. 

Do these landmarks seem familiar? Bring 
back memories of London, Rome, Paris? 

At 6:40 p.m.: Down we swing to Lincoln 
Memorial Drive—stopping midway to feed 
the ducks. The city of Milwaukee installed 
a heater at this point in the lagoon to pre- 
vent freezing and keep these ducks safe 
throughout our hard winter. Though wild, 
our ducks appear quite tame and respond 
quickly to human guests who stop by to 
pay a call. 

Feeding the swans in Europe is a great 
pastime for people who have a few moments, 
Let's pick the location of Lucerne to remem- 
ber. See the boxes placed at intervals along 
the walk along the lakeshore, where busy 
people placed their dry bread so that another 
who had the leisure time would have some- 
thing to give to the birds. The boxes are 
labeled Cygnets. See them? 

At 6:45 p.m.: Wo bist du? Sister Thom- 
asita has her cowbell in action. Sister Lean- 
dra is counting noses—they mean business 
because. 

At 7 pm.: Karl Ratzsch is waiting to wel- 
come us into his Old World atmosphere, the 
Vietnamese Ensemble has set the mood—it’s 
our farewell dinner. The gay gala occa- 
sion—breakfast in Italy, luncheon in Paris— 
dinner in Bavaria—who could ask for more? 

Ratzsch—Bavarian—pure European—the 
home of Milwaukee “gemiitlichheit.” Just 
for a thrill as we drive up, picture a moun- 
tain in the background—and for another 
thrill, put a snowcap on it. 

At 9 pm.: We complete our circle of Mil- 
waukee by traversing the lake drive at night. 
A Tivoli view of Milwaukee and its land- 
marks—we wistfully watch the tiny lights 
dotting the lakeshore as we return to Studio 
San Damiano. 

Suddenly we are in en driving 
along in the cool night air—or is it Paris— 
are those the lights on the bridge Pont Alex- 
andre III?—or is it the Amalfi Drive near 
Naples? 

We glance again from one familiar face to 
another of our group, suddenly reunited for 
the brief space of 1 day. We share a com- 
mon bond and the common experiences of 
this day have deepened and strengthened it. 
Together we have walked, talked, laughed, 
watched, and waited. Surely today, seeing 
a New World city with an Old World flavor. 
will remain forever a highlight in our travel 
experiences. 
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Report From Southeast Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent statement of views 
by Thanat Khoman, Foreign Minister of 
Thailand, on the current problems of 
southeast Asia has been called to my 
personal attention by my good friend 
James Linen, president of Time, Inc. 

It is a pleasure to call the following 
report to the attention of the Congress 
and the American people: 


Time, 
New York, N. T., July 30, 1965, 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jim: Foreign Minister Thanat Kho- 
man of Thailand, one of southeast Asia’s 
ablest and wisest statesmen, recently visited 
the United States to present a “Report from 
Free Asia” in seven cities across the coun- 
try. His trip here came about as a result 
of a talk he gave before a touring group of 
U.S. businessmen in Bangkok last February, 
in which he eloquently supported the U.S. 
policy of continuing commitment in Viet- 
nam. 

The Minister's message and an- 
swers to thoughtful questions put to him in 
public and private meetings in May have 
been condensed in the enclosed booklet. In 
this critical period, I thought you would be 
particularly interested in having on the rec- 
ord Mr. Thanat’s firsthand views of the 
problems and hopes of southeast Asia. His 
perspective on Asian affairs, I believe, adds 
a useful dimension to the current discus- 
sions of US. policy in Vietnam. 

Best regards, 
JIM LINEN. 


Report From SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(By Thanat Khoman, Foreign Minister of 
Thailand) 


INTRODUCTION 


Thanat Khoman, Foreign Minister of Thai- 
land, made a 9-day visit to the United States 
in May 1965 and spoke at public and private 
meetings, at press conferences and on radio 
and television in New York, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Phoenix, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

Mr. Thanat made a stirring appeal for con- 
tinuing the U.S. commitment in Asia before a 
group of 28 American business and profes- 
sional leaders on a news tour in Bangkok last 
February. As a result, the Foreign Minister 
was asked to the United States by Mr. James 
A. Linen, president of Time Inc. It was felt 
that Mr. Thanat’s knowledge and perspective 
would add a useful dimension to the dis- 
cussions concerning US. policy in southeast 
Asia, particularly as it bears on South Viet- 
nam. 

The Foreign Minister has held diplomatic 
posts in the Thal Embassies in Tokyo, New 
Delhi, and Washington. He has been Thai- 
land's Ambassador to both the United States 
and the United Nations. 

Of all the countries on the rim of Asia 
between the Persian Gulf and Japan, Thai- 
land, which means “Land of the Free,” is the 
only one never to haye been colonized. The 
Thais have a strong sense of self-identity and 
independence based on their monarchy and 
their Buddhist religion. It was the only 
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U 
southeast Asian country to send troops to 
join the UN. forces in the Korean war. 
Thailand is politically stable, with a solid 
currency, a hefty rice surplus, and a burgeon- 
ing economy with a growth rate and lying 
standard among the highest in Asia. 

The following speech and questions reflect 
the viewpoint of Thailand toward the prob- 
lems and hopes of southeast Asia and the 
role of the United States. Thanat's Report 
from Southeast Asia” is representative of 
the statements which he made while in the 
United States. 


REPORT FROM SOUTHEAST ASIA 


My intention in coming to the United 
States to meet with you, to meet old friends 


be, I should say, quite similar to those which 
you yourselves uphold in this country. In 
southeast Asia there Is a problem, which up 
to a certain time was our problem, but now ls 
also a problem for the United States. 

I come with the hope that I shall be able 


power with ite own dreams of colonialism. 
You know who I mean. 

They try to substitute their power for that 
of the vacated French rule, and from 1954 
their shadow has been cast over the whole 
of southeast Asia. Well, this is the problem. 


cious want to take away the peace and free- 
dom of the small and 

What shall we do? We have a few altern- 
atives. 
We can join them. As some people say, 
you can't lick them, join them. Well, 
that is not quite the choice we would make. 
If we were to join them, we would join them 
only as their slaves and not as partners or 
coequals, so we cannot join them and we 
do not intend to join them. 

The second alternative is to bow to them, 


* 
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we have never known foreign domination 
and we do not intend to accept any kind of 
domination—be it white, be it red, be it 
brown. We just want to be ourselves, mas- 
ters of our own destiny. 

The third possible alternative that is of- 
fered to us is to stand up and face them if 
they come, That is why we wholeheartedly 
support the decision of your great country 
to resist and oppose any kind of extension 
of colonization, especially that new form of 
colonization, Communist colonialism. 

The United States also had a number of 
choices. No one could force a great country, 
a great power like the United States to go 
anywhere it does not want to go, and the 
United States must have good reasong for 
committing itself. 

The American people recall that in the 
1930's, if the European powers had dis- 
their responsibility and stopped the 
expanding power of that time, if Hitler's 
divisions had been stopped in the Rhineland 
in 1936, the Second World War never would 
have happened. Hundreds of thousands of 
American lives could have been saved. 
Some 20 million other human lives could 
have been spared, but because the Western 

nations then were cowed by the 
bluff played by Mr. Hitler, the Second World 
War came. 

Now in southeast Asia we have a parallel 
situation. If the expanding power of the 
Asian Communist is not stopped, it is most 
likely that another war—and a large-scale 
war—might happen. Such a war in our 
present time would mean a great sacrifice 
of human lives. 

To some countries the freedom of certain 
small nations is expendable. In Europe 
now some people keep saying that for the 
peace of southeast Asia the freedom of 
smaller nations Uke South Vietnam could 
be thrown to the wolves. 

I am not talking about any high moral 
principles but I am trying to be practical, 
to be close to reality. What would happen 
if the United States and other free nations 
in the world withdrew from southeast Asia 
and left the fleld open to the Communists? 
The Communists would take over South 
Vietnam go to Laos, Cambodia, Burma, 
Thailand, and then move on and on and on. 

Withdrawal in this case does not solve the 
problem. Even if you were to withdraw 
within your own comparatively safe con- 
fines, I have no doubt that the Communists 
would try to get at you. We have seen, not 
very long ago, in the Caribbean, that that 
dark power also has crept close to your own 
homes. The other side is certainly not will- 
ing to recognize any sphere of influence for 
the United States or for anyone in the free 
world. 

Have you ever heard anywhere, at any time, 
of any Communist power, be it from Asia or 
from Europe, recognizing that the free world, 
the Western World, has a sphere of influence? 
In this world we cannot expect the Com- 
munists to recognize any American sphere of 
influence or any British sphere of influence, 
or any French sphere of influence, They con- 
sider the whole world their sphere of in- 
fluence. We haye seen it in Africa, in Latin 
America, not to speak about Asia. 

So the problem is one of peace and sur- 
vival. Are we going to shy away from small 
threats, from small risks, and walt until the 
monster grows, wait as the risk continues to 
grow, wait as the threat and danger grow, 
and then finally face another holocaust? As 
a practical man I have no doubts. Our an- 
swer is that we in Thailand have no place 
to retreat to. So we will make our first stand 
and our last stand there. We intend to pre- 
serve at any cost the heritage transmitted by 
our forefathers, our culture, our civilization 
and our traditions—our nation. 

The only choice is to brace ourselves and 
face the danger now, and we should do so in 
a flexible manner, in a cautious manner, in 
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a measured manner, exactly in the way the 
United States has been doling. President 
Johnson has stood up because he is a man of 
wisdom, a man who reflects the wisdom of 
the United States. He knows, and I think 
the American people know, that if we were to 
allow small risks, small danger, to develop 
into great proportions, then not only the 
United States but the whole world would 
have to suffer the dire consequences. Much 
more force would have to be used than what 
is being used now, and many more lives 
would be lost. 

So I think there is not much alternative 
except to be firm and to be determined. But 
at the same time, we should not close the 
door to any attempt at peaceful solutions as 
we are both people of peace. We have no 
desire to go and fight. We would like to en- 
joy the calm of dusk, to enjoy the pleasure 
of wandering through the woods, to enjoy the 
pleasure that nature has given us. But if 
it were a choice between leaving for awhile 
those pleasures to take up our duties toward 
ourselves and toward the generations to come, 
I don’t think the American or the Thal na- 
tion would hesitate. That la why the Thal 
nation stands with you. The Thal people 
will be with you in these efforts to preserve 
peace and to maintain freedom. 

Iam confident that history will prove that 
the momentous decision made last February 
by the President of the United States was a 
measure of greatness commensurate with the 
greatness of the American nation. We are 
proud to stand with you. We are proud to 
bear our fair share of responsibility and 
sacrifices so that your people and mine can 
live In peace and freedom. 


Middle-East Problems: Aggression and 
Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing articles deal with two important 
problems in the Middle East. The first 
article, “Yemen: Victim of Aggression,” 
describes the ruthless and brutal aggres- 
sion of Nasser’s forces in Yemen. The 
second article, “Oil Blackmail,” describes 
the efforts of certain Arab leaders to 
blackmail the West by threatening their 
oil interests in that part of the world. 
This is only one aspect of the tactics em- 
ployed by Nasserites to undermine the 
U.S. position in the Middle East. 

The articles appeared in the summer 
1965 issue of the magazine Prevent 
World War III and follow: 

YemMen—VICTIM OF AGGRESSION 

In a statement published by the New York 
Times, an authority on the Middle East, 
Bushrod Howard Jr., revealed that since 
September 1962, when Egyptian forces in- 
tervened in the Yemen conflict, “well over 
50,000 Yemenis have been killed and over 
12,000 Egyptian soldiers." These figures 
show that the dimensions of the fight in 
Yemen transcend “local issues.” Moreover, 
since Mr. Howard spoke, the number of 
casualties has risen considerably. Indeed, 

to the New York Times “as many 
28 100,000 soldiers and civilians” have perish- 
ed since the Egyptian intervention. 

Last October, a cease fire arrangement was 
worked out on the basis of an agreement 
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between Saudi Arabia and the Nasser gov- 
ernment. However, experienced observers 
Were not too sanguine over the permanency 
Of that agreement. Recent events have con- 
firmed that to all intents and purposes the 
agreement is without effect. Indeed, it is 
now estimated that Egyptian armed forces 
in Yemen total 65,000 men whereas in the 

g the figure was around 25,000 
troops. 


When Nasser first sent his forces into 
Yemen, it was assumed by many experts“ 
that the fight would be a pushover for the 
Egyptians and that once the so-called Repub- 
lean rebels triumphed, Nasser’s men would 
Teturn home happy in the thought that 
they had brought peace, progress, and democ- 
Tacy to a backward people. It is safe to 
Say that this was the essential view of U.S. 
Policymakers who, as we noted in previous 
articles, assiduously spread this optimism 
among our legislators to justify continued 
aid to the Nasser government. 

The mounting loss of lives in Yemen, 
shocking as it is, does not convey the total 
Suffering which is now the lot of the Yem- 
enis. Their villages are bombed and burned, 
their fields scorched and starvation has be- 
gun to affect wide sections of the people. 
One can detect in the ruthlessness of the 
Nasser forces the deliberate policy to de- 
Populate vast areas in Yemen where the 
People refuse to bend before the would-be 
Conqueror from Cairo. Some might call this 
& form of genocide and this may not be far 
from the truth. 

Yet, despite the ferocity of Nasser’s at- 
tacks and the frequent announcements that 
the Republicans have finally won, facts man- 
age to emerge to show an altogether different 
Picture. Thus, in January of this year, 
reliable reports from the Middle East indi- 
cated that instead of growing stronger under 
the armed props provided by Cairo, the 
Republican regime found itself in the throes 
of disintegration. The word “disintegration” 
is not ours. It is the precise term used by 
the Middle East correspondent for the con- 
servative London Financial Times. 

The essence of this correspondent’s dis- 
Patch deserves to be recounted. For one 
thing, he noted that the Republican gov- 
ernment under President Abdulla Sallal, a 
faithful Nasser henchman, was compelled to 
declare a state of emergency. This occurred 
Only a few hours after Sallal returned from 
top-level talks with President Nasser. A 
number of leading officials in the Sallal goy- 
ernment had resigned and were to be tried 
before military courts. A so-called National 
Security Council was established under the 
declared state of emergency to restore order 
in the territory controlled by the Republican 
government. 

The Financial Times correspondent ob- 
served that these emergency measures fol- 
lowed a series of splits within the Republi- 
can ranks which grew out of the mounting 
demands for the withdrawal of the Egyptian 
troops to be followed by a freely negotiated 
Settlement with the supporters of Imam 
Badr. The fact that these demands were not 
Only rebuffed but that these dissident Re- 
Publicans were arrested, reveals the deter- 
mination of the Nasserites to hang on to the 
reins of power. That is why the Financial 
Times correspondent expressed little faith in 
the durability of the cease-fire agreement. 
“The Yemen,” he wrote, is still Nasser's 
albatross.” 

The situation continued to deteriorate in 
March and April despite measures taken by 
the Nasserites. Thus, the Washington Post 
Published a long report which concluded 
that “today the Sallal regime’s prestige seems 
Shakier than at any point since 1962.” It 
also noted that “sentiment increasingly ap- 
Pears to be turning toward the idea that 
Egyptians should go home.” 

But Nasser, who marched into Yemen 
Ostensibly because this was the “will” of the 
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Yements, persists in ignoring the rising tide 
of opposition to his presence. Not only does 
he ignore the real will of the people in 
Yemen, but he has gone ahead to increase 
the number of Egyptian troops in that coun- 
try to a point where they now represent 
nearly half of the total of Egypt's army. 

Nasser has tried to sweeten this bitter pill 
by some new political maneuvers, Thus, 
President Sallal has reorganized the govern- 
ment and has appointed Ahmed Mohammed 
Noman as the Prime Minister. Noman 18 
supposed to have the reputation of being a 
moderate, It has also been reported (with- 
out confirmation) that he does not favor the 
continued presence of Egyptian forces in his 
country. By refashioning the image of the 
government along these lines, Nasser pre- 
sumably hopes to undermine the widespread 
opposition to Egypt. As a matter of fact, 
the Noman government has now given indi- 
cation that it is ready to negotiate. 

However, while the new administration 
professes to seek a peaceful settlement, the 
Egyptian armed forces are stepping up their 
attacks and resorting to more desperate and 
inhuman methods. Besides the wanton 
bombings of civilian centers, it was re- 
ported that the Egyptians resorted to the 
use of poison gas. When this report made 
headlines, an unnamed authoritative Egyp- 
tian official denied the allegation claiming 
that it was concocted by the enemies of the 
Republican regime. Whatever the truth, it 
is interesting to note that the Egyptian 
Government, according to a Washingon Post 
dispatch was training “its armed forces in 
the use of poison gas.” 

Other reports show that the Egyptians are 
trying to spread hostilities in other direc- 
tions. Thus, the New York Times reported 
that the Egyptian airforce had bombed a 
seaport in Saudi Arabia. Nasserite forces 
have also stepped up their terrorist activities 
in Aden and in the general area of South 
Arabia. The Nasserites have concealed their 
activities under the guise of a “National 
Liberation Front“ which presumes to be 
fighting British imperialism. However, a 
seasoned journalist in the Middle East, Pat- 
rick Seale, writing in the London Observer, 
asserted that “the National Liberation Front 
in Aden is armed, financial, and some would 
say, directed by Egypt from bases across the 
Yemen frontier.” Mr. Seale further reports 
that, while this National Liberation Front 
claims to be an independent movement, its 
real objectives are to bring all of South 
Arabia with the Yemen “under Egyptian di- 
rection.” 

Strive as he will, Nasser seems to be on a 


aggressive adventure is growing bleaker. 
The following excerpt from a report by John 


crisis confronting Nasser in Yemen: 

“During my 10-day stay in royalist terri- 
tory I talked to tribesmen and their com- 
manders and reached the following conclu- 
sions: 

“The fighting spirit of the tribes continues 
undiminished. 

“The royalists are better trained and 
equipped than before. 

“Despite Egyptian aerial observation, suf- 
ficient supplies and ammunition reach fight- 
ing tribes. 

“Saudi Arabia is committed to supporting 
the royalists as long as Egyptian troops re- 
main in Yemen, 

“An Egyptian plan for an encirclement of 
a royalist band in northern Yemen through 
a swing over Saudi territory was foiled. The 
main reason was a strong royalist attack in 
eastern Yemen during which the royalists 
cut off about 5,000 Egyptians stationed in 
the area of Al Jauf from their main body 
along the Sanaa-Saada road. 

“Yemeni tribesmen have captured Harib— 
most important town in eastern Yemen— 
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and they have held it for 2 months against 
Egyptian counterattacks. 

“Egyptian morale in Yemen is declining 
and if their forces in Al Jauf are not relieved 
they are lixely to disintegrate. This could 
cause an Egyptian Stalingrad and severely 
hurt President Nasser's prestige, 

“The republican reconciliation meeting at 
Khmer north of Sanaa, early this month, 
failed to attract royalist attendance. At the 
same time, more disenchanted republicans 
are roaming the streets of Aden and Jeddah 
looking for help to rid their country of hated 
Egyptians.” 

The underlying significance of Nasser's ac- 
tivities in the Arabian peninsula can per- 
haps best be appreciated by a glance at a 
map. It soon becomes clear that control of 
that entire area would accomplish two im- 
portant objectives for Nasser: 

(a) It would undermine the strategic po- 
sition of the British and the United States 
in a vital section of the Middle East; 

(b) It would gain for Nasser the oppor- 
tunity for further conquests, particularly 
toward those regions which produce oll. 

Offhand, it would appear to be the height 
of stupidity on Nasser’s part to involve so 
many of his troops in a project requiring 
enormous expenditures which can hardly be 
sustained by the Egyptian economy, but this 
is precisely the gamble that Nasser has 
chosen to take. Nasser has made an invest- 
ment—an investment which is costing the 
lives of thousands of people, but in the end 
he hopes that the blood spilled will mint 
the gold and power which he seeks. 


Om BLACKMAIL f 

“Our Arab masses realize more clearly every 
day the fact that our Arab oil it not carrying 
out its colossal role in serving the Arab na- 
tion's aims * . There is no question that 
liberation of the colossal oll wealth is an in- 
evitable necessity to liberate the Arab econ- 
omy from foreign exploitation and to end 
the abnormal situation in which Arab 
petroleum serves the Western economy and 
Western monopolies * . Continued West- 
ern control of our oil means only one thing— 
the weakening of the Arab nation’s economic, 
political, and military structure. Hence, the 
greater need for a unified Arab oil plan to 
realize the aims of our Nation and the resolu- 
tions of the two Arab summit conferences. 
Undoubtedly, these alms require a great deal 
of labor, effort, and battles.” 

The above lines are excerpted from a spe- 
cial editorial in one of Cairo’s leading news- 
papers, Al Akhbar. It will be noted that we 
underlined the words “our Arab ou“ and for 
good reason, namely, that Egypt's own oil 
resources are relatively insignificant. Thus, 
in employing the term “our Arab oil,” the 
Cairo government reveals its underlying atti- 
tude toward the oll resources of other Middle 
Eastern States. This proprietary, impudent 
attitude reminds us of the way Hitler used to 
shout about the agricultural resources of 
Eastern Europe as though they “belonged” 
to the Herrenvolk “by right.” 

It goes without saying that Cairo always 
tries to sugar-coat its claims to other people's 
oil resources by avowing that its sole concern 
is to save “our Arab oil” from the “rapacious 
Western imperialists.” It is the old “stop 
thief” tactic which has long been practiced 
by gangster regimes. ‘The idea of using Mid- 
dle East oll as a weapon against the West is 
now a favorite theme of Cairo’s propagandists. 
Though the West in general is the target of 
this campaign, one can discern a growing 
tendency to emphasize the alleged vulner- 
ability of the United States. Over and over 
again, Cairo publications and the Egyptian 
radio network cry out that Western “im- 

are “robbing” the Arabs of their 
oil. But it should be noted that this tactic 
is tied in with the effort to blackmail those 
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Middle Eastern States which persistently re- 
fuse to bow to Nasser’s policy. 

Saudi Arabia in particular has been made 
the butt of Cairo’s attacks. This serves a 
twofold purpose. On the one hand, the 

es against Saudi Arabia serve as a 
vehicle for attacking the United States since 
a number of U.S. oll companies have substan- 
tial concessions in that country. On the 
other hand, it helps to bolster Nasser’s alle- 
gation that the Saud! Arabian Government 
is playing the game of the Western imper- 
ijalists” and is therefore guilty of treachery 
toward Arabdom. The logic of these charges 

ts to the declaration of a holy war 
against Saudi Arabia as a puppet of U.S. im- 
perialism. This, in turn, would help to 
legitimize Nasser's seizure of the oil re- 
sources in that country as the trustee for 
all of Arabdom. It is in this context that 
the term “our Arab oil” assumes a sinister 
significance. 

Muhammed Haykal, a confidant of Presi- 
dent Nasser and the editor-in-chief of the 
government-controlied newspaper Al Ahram, 
has been particularly articulate in this re- 
spect. In a lead article Haykal demanded 
that Saudi Arabia confront the United 
States The United States, Haykal asserted, 
was guilty of an arms plot against the Arabs 
and the Saudi Arabians were duty bound to 
challenge the United States. As to how Saudi 
Arabla could stand up to the United States 
Haykal minced no words: “With regard to 
the United States, Saudi Arabia could use 
oll as a weapon.” Then, in a threatening 
voice, he said that, if Saud! Arabia did not 
take up the gauntlet against the United 
States, then that role would be assumed by 
others. 

The idea of utilizing oil as an instrument 
to blackmail the West was the main motiva- 
tion behind the convening of the Fifth Arab 
Ou Congress in Cairo in March of this year. 
According to the New York Times the Egyp- 
tian Deputy Premier for Industry, Aziz Sidky, 
told the assembled delegates that the Arabs 
must put pressure on the oil companies to 
achieve their political as well as economic 
objectives. It is ironic that Egypt which has 
little ofl of its own, manages to dominate 
these conferences. In reporting the conclu- 


worthy of note that the Arab League itself 
is dominated by the Nasser government. The 
alm of this policy of coordination, Radio 
Cairo declared, would be to stop the supply 
of Arab oll to any country which harms 
Arab interests. 

Though Egypt is the main driving force be- 
hind the crusade to undermine Western oil 
interests in the Middle East, the Syrian Gov- 
ernment which currently competes with Nas- 
ser for the honor of being the most anti- 


Syria set up the oil-rich region of Kuwait as 
its chief target. Thus, the Damascus radio 
broadcast on March 23, 1965, the following 
gem: 

“These rulers in Kuwalt who sit on the 
throne of oil—who feed the foreign capitalist 
financing houses with funds sucked from the 
blood of the people and deposited with these 
houses to finance summer excursions for 
conspiring [sic] and heating equipment for 
Kuwait winter—these very rulers stand con- 
victed before the Arab struggle. The riches 
of the Arab people in Kuwait, which should 
be used as a weapon in the interest of the 
Arab cause, are now in the hands of im- 
perialism and being used as a weapon to 
strike down the Arab cause itself.” 

In another commentary of the same date, 
the Damascus radio broadcast the following: 
“The Arabs face two battles oll. 
The first battle 1s represented in its extrica- 
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tion from Western investments and from the 
oil monopolies who use oll for the interests 
of im; „ „. The second battle is 
represented in making it an Arab oill—mak- 
ing it a weapon to be used by the Arabs in 
their battles.” 

There is a touch of comical irony in the 
choice of targets adopted by Cairo and Da- 
mascus. As noted, the attacks against Saudi 
Arabla by the Egyptians are y ex- 
plained by the fact that U.S. interests are 
involved in Saudi Arabia. However, it is 
also true that Cairo has become more and 
more bitter against Saudia Arabia because 
that country has stood in the way of Egypt's 
efforts to conquer Yemen, One does not 
find the Egyptians attacking the Kuwait 
rulers in the kind of language employed by 
their Syrian competitors. Logically, this 
should be expected if Nasser were truly con- 
cerned over the alleged ruthlessness of West- 
ern im But he refrains from at- 
tacking Kuwait at the present time because 
the Kuwait Government, through a special 
fund derived from oil revenues, contributes 
tens of millions of dollars to shore up 
Egypt's sick economy. 

Egypt is short on cash and thus, the gold 
possessed by Kuwait comes in very handily. 
In this connection it is reported that in 
February of this year Kuwait granted an- 
other $98 million to Egypt. This is not to 
say that the Kuwait Government is very 
happy about this arrangement but, as the 
New York Times Middle East Correspondent 
Dana Adams Schmidt wrote, Kuwait’s hand- 
outs to Egypt may be regarded as “protec- 
tion money.” One may assume that, while 
this: racket pays off, Egypt will forgo any 
attacks on Kuwait as a “treacherous tool of 
Western imperialism.” 

On the other hand, the Syrian regime is 
not inhibited, for it has not received such 
“protection money.” Furthermore, the Syr- 
ians are only too happy to depict the Kuwait 
leaders as servile lackeys of Western im- 
perialism because this places their rivals in 


Arab diplomats have been assuring Western 
diplomats that all of the talk concerning 
the use of oll as a weapon against the West 
is nothing but bombast, that it is really in- 
tended for “internal consumption.“ It 
would be most unfortunate if the West 
swallowed this line of reasoning. The fact 
is that one of the key elements in Calro’s 
policies is the cold calculation that some- 
day, somehow, Cairo will become lord and 
master of the oil resources of the Middle 
East. 

Perhaps to some this may sound like a 
dream which will never be realized, but let 


it be said at this point that the Nasserites 


are by no means dreaming. Nasser in his 
little book “Egypt's Liberation” specifically 
alluded to oll as a key weapon against the 
West. On page 106, he pointed out that one 
of the chief sources of Arab strength was 
oll. “A sinew of material civilization with- 
out which all its machines would cease to 
function.” It was this oil, Nasser wrote, 
which was a major element in the Arab ar- 
senal, It was this oll, Nasser declared, which 
could serve as an oy force that 
would pin the West against the wall. 

The Egyptians have not only theorized on 
this subject, they have also set up an Oil 
Studies Institute which is expressly designed 
to train Egyptians to run the oil industries 
of the Middie East. Five years ago, the Lon- 
don publication the New Statesman re- 

that a noted American economist, 
after visiting Egypt, estimated that within 
5 years the Egyptians would be technically 
capable of taking over all the oil installa- 
tions in the Middle East and running them 
themselves. Fortunately, the West is not 
completely dependent on the oil resources 
of the Middle East so that in the last 
analysis the threats and plots hatched by 
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Cairo, cannot gravely damage Western in- 
terests as such. However, the independence 
of those Middle Eastern States which have 
oll in large quantities, is definitely involved 
and fortunately, there are indications that 
a number of these states are alert to Nasser's 
ulterior motives. 

It is not the so-called imperialism of the 
West which threatens the oil resources. of 
these states but rather the insatiable am- 
bitions of the Nasser regime. Whatever the 
differences between the West and the oil 
producing countries of the Middle East, these 
can be resolved through negotiations and on 
a give-and-take basis. However, the differ- 
ences between these Middle Eastern States 
and Cairo are not a matter of revising agree- 
ments concerned with technicalities and the 
disposition and sale of this valuable com- 
modity. What is really at stake for the on 
producing states of the Middle East in re- 
lation to Cairo Is their independence and we 
presume that this is not negotiable. 


James Pope—Outstanding Farmer 
Cooperator of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 
IN THE AAEN a REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Tennessee edition of the 
Commercial Appeal on Tuesday morning, 
June 22, an outstanding article by Bob 
Parkins of Milan, Tenn., on James Pope, 
a farmer of Kenton, Tenn. 

Mr. Pope was named outstanding 
farmer-cooperator of Tennessee. This 
article is so well written that it speaks 
for itself and needs no further recom- 
mendation from me. 

The article follows: 

GIBSON COUNTY, JAMES Porr WINS CONSERVA- 
TION AWARDS 
(By Bob Parkins) 

TRENTON, TENN.. June 21.—Gibson, noted 
for its diversified agriculture, has been se- 
lected first among the State’s 95 counties in 
the annual Soil Conservation Awards pro- 


And with the award, James Pope, a farmer 
from Kenton, was named outstanding 
farmer-cooperator of Tennessee. He and 
Charles Harris, chairman of Gibson County 
Board of Soil Conservation 8 will 
take an expense-paid 4-day trip to Phoenix, 
Ariz., in December, 

They will be joined by 102 other State 
winners representing top soil conservation 
districts throughout the United States. The 
group will be guests of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., sponsors of the program each 


In Arizona the men will be give a suit of 
tailored Western clothing and observe con- 
servation practices on the company’s 14,000- 
acre desert farm. 

Joe Boswell, district supervisor in ‘Trenton, 
said a committee of State agricultural and 
conservation authorities made the selection 
after reviewing accomplishments of partici- 
poting districts. These included planning 
and organizing service to farmers, soil con- 
serving accomplishments and coooperation 
from individuals interested in county conser- 
vation. 

Mr. Pope operates an 80-acre farm and 
was cited as outstanding conservation farm- 
er for his progress in carrying out a water 
and soil conservation plan for a year. 
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His projects included building a 1,000-yard 
Fully plug which cost about 6500. 

“That gully was slowly eating away my 
best farmland,” Mr, Pope said, “I had about 
used up all the old brush and rubbish I had 
trying to stop it before we built the grade 
stabilization structure.” 

He also constructed an 800-cubic-yard 
livestock pond, seeded winter pasture, limed 
and fertilized according to soil tests and ran 
crop rows on a contour to prevent erosion. 


Flood Control Projects Urgently Needed 
in Southeast Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the tragic flooding that hit so much of 
southeast Iowa during the late winter and 
early spring of this year, underscored 
indelibly the urgent need for long-range 
flood control] action in our region. 

Last night the city of Davenport, Iowa 
and the long-suffering residents of the 
Blackhawk Creek area suffered another 
stunning blow due to the uncontrolled 
flooding of the Blackhawk Creek. I have 
asked the House Committee on Public 
Works to speed up action on the recom- 
Mendations which I made earlier this 
Year for authorization of a major flood 
control project, including a reservoir in 
the bluffs above the Blackhawk Creek 
residential area to prevent the recurrence 
of another in the series of devastating 
floods which have been plaguing this sec- 
tion of Davenport. 

I commend the editors of the Daven- 
port Times-Democrat on their thoughtful 
editorial of August 2, 1965, which lends 
Support to these much needed flood con- 
trol efforts. Here is what they have said 
about this longstanding problem: 

A New RIVERFRONT CHALLENGE 

It is noteworthy that after a half century 
Davenport is looking toward the second 
Major phase of its riverfront development. 

Just a bit over 50 years ago, the city ob- 
tained legislation in Iowa's general assem- 
bly. authorizing the creation of the levee 
commission. The performance of that body 
is well known. Thanks to wise p 
and able management, Davenport has a 
Waterfront development which has been the 
envy of most cities on the Mississippi. 

Now the community is confronted with a 
New challenge. A flood last spring which is 
Without recorded precedent impelled mu- 
nicipal officials and concerned citizens to 
Protect business establishments and homes 
from recurring damage. 

An advisory committee formed by Mayor 
O'Brien, working with the professional engi- 
heering guidance of Rex Matthews, public 


Works director, has come up with recom- 


Mendations of much promise. 

Included in the p: are a seawall to 
Protect against a 25-foot flood stage from 
Perry Street east to McClellan Boulevard, and 
earthen dikes downstream from Marquette 
Street, as well as around the sewage treat- 
Ment plant and the Garden Addition of some 
35 to 40 square blocks. 

All or any of these projects would be sub- 
ject, of course, to engineering studies of 
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feasibility and cost. Accordingly, the ad- 
visory committée has asked the mayor to 
call upon the U.S. Corps of Engineers to 
make a study. 

The measures which are suggested — 
safeguard Davenport's. water supply, elec 
trical power facilities, and waste 

and would protect major industrial 
establishments and the residential area most 
vulnerable to floodwaters. 

To shield business houses and institutions 
along the city’s riverfront and as far north 
as Second Street between Perry and Mar- 
quette Streets demands long-discussed sepa- 
ration of storm and sanitary sewers. Until 
that might be done—and there are impera- 
tive reasons other than flood threats—high 
water cannot be prevented from backing up 
and erupting behind any dikes which might 
be thrown up. The city currently is run- 
ning a survey to determine the possibilities, 
including financing up to 64 to $5 million. 

Davenport has an unsurpassed interest in 
any survey the U.S. Engineers might renew 
to determine feasibility of a reservoir and 
drainage system on the upper Mississippi and 
its tributaries for the control of flood waters. 

It is this own community’s problem, 
though, to devise the protective devices 
which will prevent the river from flowing 
into its business and residential districts 
when other measures may not do. 

It is in the spirit of Davenport's fore- 
sighted leaders of 50 years ago that a new 
riverfront program is envisioned. 


Roy Lewis Stone 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, our Nation has made great ad- 
vances in education, not the least of 
them in the area of adult education. I 
am particularly proud of the work that 
is being done in California to further 
the cause of lifetime learning, and today 
I want to salute the one man who has 
spearheaded this gigantic effort—Mr. 
Roy Lewis Stone. 

Roy has been a long-time personal 
friend of mine. He was the soloist at the 
wedding of me and my wife, Betty. We 
have also worked closely together within 
civic groups such as the local Crenshaw 
Kawanis Club. His diligent work in be- 
half of his community has been exten- 
sive throughout the years I have known 
him 


Yet, it is in his consistent endeavor to 
provide California’s adult population 
with better opportunities for learning 
that Roy Stone is known. At present, as 
principal of Washington Adult School, 
he extends his activities to statewide ad- 
ministration of adult education polices 
and schools. A member of the Board of 
Directors of the California Association 
of Adult Education Administrators and 
the Adult Education Principals Associa- 
tion as well as a member of the Adult 
Education Curriculum Council and Su- 
perintendent’s All-Year School Com- 
mittee, Mr. Stone is knowledgeable and 
expert in all phases of the adult educa- 
tion program. 
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Roy Lewis Stone, through his vigorous 
leadership, has also contributed greatly 
to help the passage of legislation in Cali- 
fornia to improve and expand the State 
system of adult education. He has 
worked closely with California legisla- 
tors to provide the meticulous attention 
to detail which is so vital to effective 
legislation. 

It is not exaggerating to say that Roy 
Lewis Stone literally put the adult“ into 
education. A champion of this cause, 
Mr. Stone’s example serves as a guide to 
all who wish to perfect and promote 
adult education. 


—ñ. — U 


Johnson Failure To Act in Baker Case 
Preserves Cloud of Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Barry Goldwater. 

JOHNSON FAILURE To Act IN BAKER CASE 
PRESERVES CLOUD OF SCANDAL 
(By Barry Goldwater) 

President Johnson continues to protect 
his protege Bobby Baker, even if by default. 
One nod from the President and Bobby's 
financial empire might topple like a house 
of cards, But the nod has never come. 

Baker is still making millions, despite 


Senate, the job in which he made his fortune 
in the first place. 

When the late President John F. Kennedy 
was faced with the evidence of Billie Sol 
Estes’ wrongdoing, he moved swiftly and 
justly to cut Government support from 
Estes. 


But President Johnson has done 
in the last 2 years about the evidence of 
Baker's misdeeds. 

What could he do? 

Representative H. R. Gross, Republican, of 
Iowa, has a sound answer. The 
backbone of Baker's guaran empire is etill 
the Sery-U Vending Co. and its $2.5-million- 
a-year contract for food-vending services 
with North American Aviation. 

The Senate Rules Committee, which, de- 
spite overwhelming evidence, refused to do 
much more than slap the wrist of Mr. John- 
son's protege, issued this report on Sery-U: 

“It was through the vending business that 
Baker was able to acquire monthly cash kick- 
backs as well as inaugurate a highly profita- 
ble vending operation with defense contrac- 
tors whose almost sole source of income was 
from the U.S. Government. 


who ranged from gamblers to those convicted 
of income tax evasion.” 

Now as Gross puts it, "It might be pos- 
sible to excuse North American officials for 
dealing with Baker’s corporation when they 
state they did not know of his involvements. 
But there is absolutely no reason now for 
continuing the deal with Serv-U." 

Gross points out that the Baker contract 
with North American has a simple cancella- 
tion clause that could be invoked at any 
FCC 
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As mentioned, the Kennedy administration 
had no such tender regard for Estes as this 
administration seems to have for Baker. 
President Kennedy cut Estes off wherever he 
had power to do so. Any official of this 
administration could do the same to Baker 
with a phone call. 

Gross says that “such contractual rela- 
tions would not be tolerated by the Govern- 
ment if they involved such figures as Frank 
Costello, Tony Accardo, or others of their 
racketeering Uk. The record shows that 
Bobby Baker is a political racketeer, and po- 
litical racketeering should be given no pref- 
erence.” 

Gross raises one other point which the 
White House could clear up if it wanted to. 
James Webb is the head of NASA, which 
awarded the Apollo program to North Amer- 
ican and thus has a crucial influence on 
North American's actions. Webb is also one 
of the largest stockholders in the bank that 
loaned Bobby Baker the money to start Serv- 
U. 

Unless and until the President cleans up 
this nasty blot on his administration, mil- 
lons of Americans may be excused the ines- 
capable feeling that there is more to the 
Baker case than has been admitted. 

With the war clouds of Vietnam hanging 
heavily over us, this is not time to permit 
the clouds of scandal to Mr. John- 
son could remove them with a stroke. 


The Job Corps School at Camp Atterbury, 
Ind.—An Expensive Flop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 2 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Job Corps dropout school at Camp Atter- 
bury, Ind., has been an expensive flop 
thus far, and now the apologists for the 
administration are attempting to make 
the people of Indiana the scapegoat for 
this $10 million failure. 

Instead of criticizing the concept and 
execution of the Job Corps dropout pro- 
gram at Camp Atterbury on its merits, 
its failure is attributed to the hostility 
of the people of Indiana and editorial op- 
position from Indiana newspapers. 

Indiana communities in the area of the 
training center are depicted as hard- 
hearted and intent on making the 
youngsters unwelcome. 

This is typical liberal smear strategy 
whenever a pet project goes awry—find 
a conservative or Republican bogeyman 
to blame. 

The attack on Indiana is contained in 
an article published August 3, 1965, in 
the liberal Washington, D.C., Post, in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Another observation made by the Post 
is that “prominent Indiana politicians” 
are to blame for Camp Atterbury’s prob- 
lems. 

The Post apparently has not discov- 
ered that Indiana now has a Democratic 
Governor, two Democratie Senators; 
both houses of the State legislature are 
Democratic; the majority of Indiana 
Congressmen are Democratic, and the 
Job Corps program in Indiana is the 
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brain child of the immediate past Indi- 
ana Governor, also a Democrat. 

Blaming the hostility of the people of 
Indiana and editorial opposition for the 
miserable results at Camp Atterbury just 
doesn’t jibe with the facts—Atterbury 
has been a Democratic patronage pro- 
duction from start to finish. 

Rowdyism by Job Corpsmen at nearby 
Indiana communities is glossed over, as 
are reports of the dropouts trying to buy 
guns while on leave from the camp. 

A sordid sexual assault involving seven 
dropouts is brushed off as an expression 
of challenged manhood, and the Indi- 
anapolis Star, the State’s leading morn- 
ing daily newspaper, is accused of up- 
setting camp administrators by its edi- 
torial position. These camp administra- 
tors should be upset, and if they were do- 
ing the job, all of the editorial comment 
in the world could not change the fact. 

Mr. Speaker, no defense of the people 
of Indiana is needed. Indiana has a 
worldwide reputation as one of the 
friendliest States in America, and 
Hoosier compassion for the underpriv- 
Ueged is unequaled. As in all States, 
people who obey our laws are welcome. 

We do resent misrepresentation, false 
accusation, and unjust criticism. 

Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
submitted for the Record as comment on 
the administration’s Job Corps program: 

CAMP ATTERBURY Is BESET BY TROUBLE 

(By John J. Carmody) 

Camp Atterbury, Ind., is a Job Corps camp 
in trouble. 

It is in hostile country, where the John 
Birch Society has a toehold and where pow- 
erful local newspapers are set against it. 

It hasn't shaken the effects of an un- 
certain start last winter at the hands of 
some prominent Indiana politicians. 

Some 619 youngsters were at the dilapi- 
dated World War II installation when I 
visited the camp recently. Not many of 
the youngsters were busy. 

Camp administrators were using Job 

trainees to empty warehouses that 
will eventually house the vocational train- 
ing programs, The administrators called 
this make-work activity “work training“ in 
its “prevocational program.” 

But in fact this “work training” replaced 
serious preliminary shop training that many 
of the Job Corps youths at Atterbury are 
already prepared for and which local re- 
cruiters in their hometowns had promised, 
rightly or wrongly, would be waiting. 

Camp officials instituted morning rollcalls 
after the camp was shaken by adverse news- 
paper publicity following the arrest of seven 
Atter youngsters for a sexual assault 
on a 17-year-old trainee. 

Now youngsters stand in military forma- 
tions outside their barracks at 6:30 a.m. 
Rigid Saturday morning tions have 
also been started under the direction of a 
colonel in the Indiana National Guard, who 
is now an Atterbury official. 

CAMP DIRECTOR FIRED 

The original camp director was fired at 
the end of June with a nudge from Job 
Corps in Washington, despite the fact he 
was one of the eight men who founded the 
nonprofit Midwest Educational Foundation, 
Inc., the principal contractholder that runs 
Camp Atterbury. 

His successor, a former Peace Corps execu- 
tive who held the post of deputy camp direc- 
tor, reportedly was fired only last week by 
the foundation's board, after it was discov- 
ered he had fired some of the local deadwood 
without consulting foundation officials. 
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The ratio of counselors to the 619 young- 
sters on hand as of July 1 was running at a 
lazy 1 to 30. The ratio at Camp Kilmer, 
N. J., & highly successful Job Corps installa- 
tion 18 1 to 8. 

The original personnel officer was replaced 
2 weeks ago—after the new regime learned 
that many of his early counselor selections 
proved all too often to be neither compati- 
ble with the youngsters nor adaptable to 
Job Corps counseling goals. 


UNLISTED NUMBER 


The foundation itself, with a $10.8 million 
Federal contract for the 18-month life of the 
project, conducts its business in interesting 
Ways. Its telephone number at the camp is 
unlisted, despite the fact that hundreds of 
subcontracting details are yet to be ironed 
out. 

And a local building contractor, operating 
with a skeleton crew, has lagged far behind 
target dates in the construction of other 
vocational and teaching sites. 

Administrative unrest showed throughout 
the camp on my recent visit. 

Beds in the dormitories were left unmade 
during the day. (My visit was before the 
new, tighter regulations were set up.) 
Wrecked furniture stood in the barracks lob- 
bies. Dozens of youngsters idled in their bar- 
racks or lounged around the makeshift Px— 
and it is called a PX at Camp Atterbyry— 
during the midafternoons. 

Job Corps in Washington, after full dis- 
cussions with the beleaguered foundation 
board of directors, is moving fast to help 
repair the administrative damage, It has 
quickly approved the Board’s appointment 
of a new camp director. He is Dr. James 
Brynner, a Cincinnati school superintendent 
who was originally slated to run Atterbury’s 
educational program. 

But serious slides in the vocational pro- 
gram’s time schedule still exist. Camp disci- 
pline needs a firm hand. The potential for 
trouble in the camp program remains. 

UNEXPECTED CONFLICT 


Camp Atterbury's story is one of unex- 

pected conflicts between State and Federal 

tions based on the unique status of 

the foundation, and its slow organizing 
efforts. 

Dr. Lewis Eigen, a former Temple Uni- 
versity professor of education who is now 
associate Job Corps director for program de- 
velopment, puts the best face on the Atter- 
bury troubles. 

Dr. Eigen likes to point out the founda- 
tion's effort to start a Job Corps camp in 
Indiana as a milestone in Federal and State 
relations. 

“This is the first time in the history of 
the Federal Government,” according to Eigen. 
“that a State was willing to devote its own 
resources to a Federal project that was going 
to serve out-of-State people.” 

GOVERNOR'S PLAN 

The Camp Atterbury Job Corps project 
arose from a pet program of outgoing Demo- 
cratic Goy. Matthew Welsh. Welsh's Indiana 
Youth Council was a small rehabilitation 
and training effort opened last year at 
Atterbury. 

In the last days of his regime (he could 
not succeed himself), Welsh joined with 
seven other prominent men in the State to 
incorporate the foundation and begin ne- 
gotiations with the Federal Government 
about the use of Atterbury as a site for a 
Job Corps camp with a potential population 
of 2,600 by the end of 1966, 

Negotiation problems on the State level 
were compounded by the changeover to the 
administration of Gov. Roger Brannigan, 
also a Democrat. 

Indiana State civil service regulations and 
congressional strictures on the Job Corps 
were a source of conflict. The Federal 
agency, for instance, reserved the right to 
fire the camp director. 
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CONTRACT DELAYED 


The Federal Government also objected to 
Negotiations with a quasi-State agency. All 
these factors combined to hold up the sign- 
ing of the Job Corps contract with the foun- 
dation until early February, according to 
Eigen. 

An important $29 million subcontract 
With a College Park, Md., division of Litton 
Industries, authorizing the company to or- 
Banize the shops for the vocational training 
Program, was not signed until May 1. 

Meanwhile, the first trainees were prema~ 
turely fed into the Job Corps pipeline for a 
May 21 opening at Camp Atterbury. 

Among the aftereffects of the delayed 
contract negotiations was Litton’s realiza- 
tion that the foundation had reserved for 
itself the right to hire vocational teachers 
used in the Litton-prepared program. 

The Litton representative bitterly at- 
tributes this problem to Indiana political 

ling. 

Belatediy, the Job Corps in mid-July froze 
the camp's trainee population at 550 and has 
Offered to transfer some of the youngsters 
to other camps, an offer Dr. Brynner has so 
far declined. 

Meanwhile, there is no auto repair ‘shop 
fully set up at the camp, although many of 
the youngsters are now qualified to begin 
training there. 

A warehouse now crowded with civil de- 
Tense water cans will eventually house part 
of the repair program—but the youths are 
Dow laboriously moving those cans onto 
trucks. 

The pastry food training section will open 
in another month, the refrigerating repair 
section in 6 to 10 weeks. 

Meanwhile, Litton'’s 16-week basic educa- 
tion program, which will reinforce the young- 
ster's knowledge of English and mathematics 
and begin their social education, is under- 
way. 

But a meeting between Dr. Brynner and 
Litton officials to determine the final texts 
for these programs still has to be worked into 
the schedule, 

A prime reason for the slide in the facilities 
Program is that subcontractor Litton, while 
Tesponsible for the teaching curriculum, is 
not in on the building contracts, which have 
been let out to local firms, and the local 
firms’ efforts have not been coordinated with 
Litton's. 

Perhaps most worrisome in all the slow 
stafing and the administrative upheaval 
that has resulted is the effect on the camp's 
counseling system. 

Dr. Gerald Foster, in charge of the pro- 
gram, feels the personnel pinch deeply. 

He weeded out the substandard first 
choices, which has increased the staff short- 
age. And he has been slow to get the best 
replacements. So far he has 20 in mind, 
but he has had to comb three neighboring 
States to find them. 

Ideally, Dr. Foster wants a “resident 
adviser” for every 60 youngsters in the 120- 
man barracks planned for Atterbury, plus 
a chief resident adviser and 2 counselors 
for the same group. 

In addition, he plans to have some kind 
of psychiatric care for every youngster in 
the camp. 

LIKES SELP-DIRECTION 


Dr, Foster is eager to get his hands on 
the troubled kids from the slums. 
“Eventually I want an hour a day out of 


for these kids. There is too much of the 
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and say ‘this is what I really am’ for the first 
time in their uives—and take it from there. 

“This is something that all the nice mid- 
dle-class kids outside Camp Atterbury don't 
even have—acceptance of themselves as they 
are. There is too much conformity instead 
of a freedom to explore yourself. These kids 
have a great potential—if they are honest 
enough to realize it. And that's what I want 
to teach them. None of this group-living 
thing.” 

ARRANGED BAIL 

Dr. Foster, meanwhile, has arranged bail 
for two of the seven slum youngsters arrested 
in the sexual attack. The two boys have 
unobtrusively been put back into the camp 
work and recreation programs while under- 
going intensive psychiatric help from Dr. 
Foster and his staff. 

“This wasn’t a sexual assault primarily,” 
Dr. Foster explains, “This was a situation 
that arose out of a barracks explosion that 
challenged manhood. These two boys are 
just the kind of youngsters we should be try- 
ing to reach in the program—aggressive, hos- 
tile, but savable.” . 

Meanwhile, communities in the area con- 
tinue to make the youngsters unwelcome, 
especially the Negro youngsters. There is 
no community relations program set up by 
the foundation as yet for the camp—a lack 
that particularly worries Job Corps in 
Washington. * 

Outside recreational plans are haphazard 
and slowed so far by a lack of transportation. 

A Columbus, Ind., newspaper reported that 
youngsters from Atterbury attempted to buy 
guns while on leave from the camp. Contin- 
uing editorial attacks by the influential In- 
dianapolis Star keep camp administrators 
in a stew. 

Atterbury may eventually test Zop os 
administration in W. 
than the foundation board 7 Fab has so ates 
reaped the criticism for the slow start. 

It is a crucial testing ground for the basic 
Job Corps principle of “pluralism”—having 
seven different camp operators, for instance 
in Its choice of prime contractors. 

At its best pluralism can produce exciting 
differences in approach. At its worst it can 
produce a Camp Atterbury. 


Comptroller General Joseph Campbell 
SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


7 OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my high privilege to know Joseph 
Campbell well during the past 104% years 
when he served as Comptroller General 
of the United States, and before that 
when he was a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Every year he 
came before our Independent Offices 
Appropriations Subcommittee with his 
budget, and we always looked forward to 
meeting with him. 

He is only the fourth Comptroller 
General of the United States since 1921 
when the General Accounting Office was 
created by the Congress. Each person 
who has held this office has been out- 
standing in his own right. However, too 
much credit cannot be given to Joseph 
Campbell. He has given the Nation 
leadership in this office without equal. 

He has many outstanding attributes, 
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but perhaps the greatest is his mana- 
gerial ability. A principle accomplish- 
ment during his tenure has been the re- 
alinement of the operating divisions into 
separate civil, military, and inter- 
national divisions. These he has staffed 
with increasing numbers of certified 
public accountants and other highly 
qualified individuals. At the same time 
he reduced overall employment over 25 
percent so as to do a better job with 
fewer people. This type of performance 
is deserving of the thanks and appreci- 
ation of every citizen and taxpayer in 
the Nation. 

He never forgot that the General Ac- 
counting Office is an arm of the Con- 
gress. He was particularly concerned 
that his office should aid the Congress in 
carrying out its constitutional responsi- 
bility for controlling the public purse 
and enacting legislation with sound 
financial and management provisions. 
To this end his relationships and his 
service to the Congress and its commit- 
tees has been excellent. 

Let no one in the House underestimate 
his dedication, ability, and integrity. He 
has been on the job every day for many 
years directing personally all the many 
facets of GAO operations. He has in- 
creased measurably the stature of the 
General Accounting Office. 

We are happy to note that he is well 
on the way to recovery from his recent 
illness. He leaves a great legacy. We 
do not know what he may wish to un- 
dertake next, but rest assured he and 
his charming, talented, and devoted wife 
will have the presence felt wherever they 
are. We wish them every good wish as 
spied continue to face a wonderful 

uture. 


The C-141—MATS’ New Cargo Carrier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call my colleagues’ attention to a very 
interesting article in the Tuesday, July 
27, Metro-East Journal of East St. Louis, 
II., concerning the performance of the 
C-141 airplane. 

The C-—141—Starlifter—is presently 
undergoing extensive testing at Scott Air 
Force Base, Ill., headquarters of the Mil- 
itary Air Transport Service, soon to be 
known as the Military Airlift Command. 
The results, so far, are impressive and 
I am certain I speak for all of us on the 
House Armed Services Committee who 
deal with military airlift problems in 
saying the Starlifter is a valuable addi- 
tion to the MATS’ cargo plane inventory. 
From all indications the C-141 will in- 
crease tremendously the capacity of our 
airlift operations and will play a vital 
role in the continuing efforts to improve 
our military capabilities. 

I commend the Metro-East Journal for 
reporting on the importance of this air- 
plane. 
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The article follows: 
No Crarr Can MATCH SPEED, SIZE or MATS’ 
Huce C-141 


The C-141 is a huge, brute of an airplane, 
but it has the soft touch of a lady. 

And this impressive marriage of power and 
finesse has upper echelon officers in the Mil- 
. itary Air Transport Service (MATS) becom- 
ing lyrical and misty-eyed when the Lock- 
heed C-141 (Starlifter) is mentioned. 

MATS, headquartered at Scott Air Force 
Base, is conducting exhaustive tests on the 
Starlifter, amassing data on every phase of 
airlift operations as they are affected by the 
employment of the Starlifter. The results 
so far only add luster to the love affair. 

The Starlifter, according to information 
received from Maj. George N. Wentsch, com- 
mand project officer heading the C-141 joint 
test force, is neither the biggest nor the fast- 
est aircraft in MATS hangars. The C—133 

is larger; the C-135 (Boeing 707) 
is slightly faster. But the Starlifter com- 
bines both size and speed to a degree no 
other aircraft available to MATS does. 

“The word ‘size’ probably should be 

to ‘cargo capacity,’ which is more 
accurate,” Major Wentsch said. “The Star- 
lifter is the first aircraft designed especially 
for cargo, and we have in it the optimum 
combination of features within the limita- 
tions we set for it.” 

The “power” features of the Starlifter are 
breathtaking in comparison with existing 
aircraft and World War II cargo aircraft, 

The Starlifter can carry 68,500 pounds of 
cargo at speeds up to 550 miles per hour. It 
climbs at 3,400 feet per minute and has a 
range of 6,244 nautical miles at maximum 
takeoff weight. 

By contrast World War II aircraft, the 
C-47 and C-54, flew at speeds under 150 
miles per hour and could carry cargoes 
weighing only a few tons. None of the air- 
craft now available to MATS can handle as 
much cargo as fast as the Starlifter. 

Equally impressive are the statistics on 
the Starlifter’s “finesse:” 

Most significant is the Starlifter’s ability 
to operate on a runway only 5,000 feet long. 
The faster C-135 needs nearly 9,000 feet of 
runway. Thus, the number of landing fields 
available to the Starlifter is significantly 
increased. 


Built-in cargo floor-rollers speed the 
handling of material. With the new 463L 
materials handling support system the Star- 
lifter can be loaded with its 68,500 pounds 
of cargo in 30 minutes. Off-loading is 
equally fast. 

“These figures-are militarily significant,” 
Major Wentsch said. 

“Taken all together, they mean that MATS 
can handle a lot more cargo, a lot faster and 
deliver it to many more places. 

“This means that 120 Starlifters could 
have airlifted the 15,000 troops and 425 tons 
of cargo to Germany in Exercise Big Lift in 
65 percent of the time required for the oper- 
ation by 206 airplanes. Or with 80 Starlift- 
ers, each one making two trips, we could 
have done the job in 85 percent of the time.” 

Major Wentsch considered the economic 
significance of the Starlifter’s performance 
as important as its military significance. 

“I think, personally, that the Starlifter 
represents a real breakthrough for commer- 
cial air freight,” he said. “The plane is de- 
signed to handle two truck trailers, which 
can be loaded as units on the aircraft. 

“A company can afford to drastically re- 
duce its inventory because it can get deliv- 
VVVFVVVVVVVVVVVV seg 


“There has been no sl t increase in 
air freight since 1947,” Major Wentsch added. 
“The 3 could change that situation 


For the present, however, the Department 
of Defense has first call on the Starlifter, and 
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MATS will get them at a rate of about seven 
per month. Eventually MATS asa have 130 
im operation. 

Major Wentsch said MATS still would need 
the C-133 for outsized cargo, 
and indicated that the C-135 still had a role 
to play, but he seemed reluctant to admit 
that the Starlifter couldn't do everything 
but sing the Air Force song. 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I insert a 
column by Maj. Gen. T. A. Lane, U.S. 
Army, retired, on the subject of reappor- 
tionment. 


Since the Senate may soon act on this 
issue, I believe these comments are 
especially appropriate at this time: 
APPORTIONMENT AMENDMENTS CHALLENGES 

JUDICIAL TYRANNY 


(By Thomas A. Lane) 


WASHINGTON ;—The deepest trends of the 
time are often obscured by the chance or 
designed intrusion of superficial issues which 
distract public attention from the real crisis. 
It seems, for example, that the revolution 
in our Government commanded by judicial 
decree hardly touches the consciousness of 
most of our citizens. 

If the issue were put to him squarely, 
John Doe would surely assert his choice to 
be ruled by elected legislators rather than 
by appointed judges. The issue is not put 
to him. Instead, the Judges operate in the 
isolation of courts and cases, remote from 
the citizen consciousness, to enact new laws 
which no political organization could ever 
have foisted upon the people. 

The shocking departures from the Ameri- 
can governmental tradition which have been 
decreed by the Supreme Court could have 
been enacted into constitutional law and 
approved by the people as provided in the 
Constitution. Any honest observer must 
concede, however, that a constitutional 
amendment imposing the Supreme Court’s 
one-man, one-vote ruling on State govern- 
ments would have been rejected by the peo- 
ple. What the Court did was to impose its 
ideological preconceptions upon the country, 
under cover of judicial process, against the 
known judgment of the people, This is a 
definition of tyranny. 

So also, John Doe knows perfectly well 
that the first amendment prohibition against 
the establishment of a State church by the 
Federal Government does not prohibit the 
voluntary recital of prayers in public schools. 
A constitutional amendment to outlaw such 
prayers would have had no chance of win- 
ning voter approval. Yet the Court so modi- 
fied the Constitution by edict, pretending 
that this was the law. 

As Prof. Charles Rice has pointed out in 
a recent critique of the school prayer ruling, 
a teacher may not affirm that the Declara- 
tion of Independence is true when it asserts 
that men are endowed “by their Creator” 
with unalienable rights, or when it refers 
to “the laws of nature and of nature’s God.” 
Contrast this Court decree with British law 
in Hong Kong where all children are required 
to receive instruction in a religion of their 
choice. As Professor Rice appraises the dam- 
age to American children, “public school 
children cannot be taught that, in fact, there 
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is a divine standard of right and wrong 
higher than the state. This is the primary 
and, over the long term, malignant, evil of 
the prayer rulings.” 

It is of course true that the people can 
overturn the Court rulings by enacting 
amendments to restore the original consti- 
tutional order. This, however, inverts the 
order of Government. If the Court rules by 
edict and the Legislature must act to veto 
Court decisions, we have not a constitutional 
republic but a constitutional oligarchy. 
How ironic it is that the element of govern- 
ment charged with preserving the Consti- 
tution should be the one to subvert it. 

The Supreme Court is the voice of a power- 
ful minority committed to the improvement 
of man through the power of the state. 
Under cover of a distracting propaganda 
about Justice and individual rights, this po- 
litical tapeworm gorges itself upon public 
power. It disposes of the enormous wealth 
which the Government extracts from the 
people—and not without profit to the pri- 
vate interests and fortunes of its members, 
There is no limit to its appetites. It can- 
not brook the slow and doubtful process of 
constitutional amendment but must rule 
by decree. 

The Dirksen amendment is a too modest 
correction of the Court’s apportionment de- 
cision. It should have provided that the or- 
ganization and election processes of State 
governments are totally excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government and 
all of its agencies, including the Supreme 
Court. If Congress now rejects the minimal 
correction embodied in the Dirksen amend- 
ment, we shall know that the totalitarian 
ideologies control the whole Government. 


The Energy Center of the East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the 22d Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania welcome another giant 
electric powerplant which—combined 
with Keystone and Conemaugh—con- 
clusively establishes our area as the 
energy center of the east. The Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Co. and the New York 
State Electric & Gas Co. have chosen 
Homer City—Indiana County—Pa., as 
the site for a multimillion-dollar inter- 
state electric power project, including a 
$140 million 9-month generating station. 

To mineworkers who have waited 
patiently for steady employment, the 
new plant will be an answer to their 
prayers. Moreover, 500 mine jobs plus 
those connected with operation of the 
generating station will have a highly 
stimulating effect on business in general 
and will serve to reestablish confidence 
in the economic future of the entire 
district. 

When the third facility is completed, 
the electric companies will have invested 
more than a half billion dollars in the 
dynamic Indiana-Armstrong-Cambria 
power complex whence electricity will be 
transmitted to consumers in distant 
communities. These plants alone will 
require about 10 million tons of bitumi- 
nous coal per year—more than 12 per- 
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Cent of Pennsylvania’s total production 
in 1964. The prospect is both gratifying 
and invigorating. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, America is 

that investor-owned utilities, 
left to their own ingenuity and imagina- 
tion without Federal interference or tax- 
Subsidized competition, are fully pre- 
Pared to provide all the energy that will 
be needed in the next year, the next 
decade, and the next century. And in 
the process, the Nation will grow and 
Prosper. 

As a part of my remarks, I include the 
announcement being made jointly today 
by these two utilities: 

THE ENERGY CENTER OF THE EAST 


Plans for a multi-million-dollar interstate 
electric power project, including a $140 mil- 
lion mine mouth generating station near 
Homer City between Indiana and Johnstown, 
Were announced today by Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Co. and New York State Electric & Gas 


The 1,280,000 kilowatt mine mouth power- 
Plant would be jointly owned by the two 
Utilities. It would consume about 3.5 mil- 
lion tons of coal a year, most of which would 
be mined adjacent to the plant and delivered 
by conveyor belts—with the balance to be 
mined within a few miles of the site. 

Construction of the plant would commence 
Next March with the first 640,000-Kllowatt 
Unit in operation by May 1969 and the sec- 
Ond unit of the same size to be completed 
about 18 months later. 

The plant site is in an area rich in bitumi- 
Nous coal deposits and about 20 miles north- 
west of Johnstown. It is about 15 miles 
Southeast of the keystone power project un- 
der construction near Shelocta and about 12 
Miles northwest of the contemplated Cone- 
maugh powerplant near New Florence. The 
installation of the Penelec-New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp. plant would mean, when 
all three are in operation in the early 1970's, 
that this 30-mile stretch of central western 
Pennsylvania could produce over 5 million 
kilowatts (including Penelec’s existing Sew- 
ard station), one of the greatest concentra- 
tions of electric power production capacity 
in the world. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp.'s 
share of the output of the station will be de- 
livered by a 345,000-volt transmission line 
that will run 170 miles from the site to the 
Elmira-Binghampton, N.Y. area and would 
be the first extra-high voltage line to tle 
Western Pennsylvania directly with upstate 
New York. Penelec’s share of the station 
output will be taken into its transmission 
network near the site, 

Agreement to proceed with the joint con- 
struction of the plant was announced today 
by Penelec President Louls H. Roddis, Jr., 
and New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
President Joseph M. Bell, Jr. The scope 
ot the project was cited by the utility execu- 
tives as “illustrating the continuing com- 
mitment and ability of investor-owned elec- 
tric companies to finance and build the 
efficient large-scale facilities that will assure 
consumers in the northeast of dependable 
and low-cost electric serivce.” 

The New York utility serves over a half- 
Million customers, principally in the south 
central portion of that State. Penelec serves 
420,000 customers in about a third of the 
Commonwealth and including virtually the 
entire northern tier and in the central and 
Southwestern parts of Pennsylvania, The 
Johnstown based utility is an operating 
company of General Public Utilities Corp. 
and its generating operations are integrated 
with its sister central public utilities com- 
panies; Metropolitan Edison Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania; New Jersey Power & Light Co, and 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
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(General Public Utilities Corp. through the 
Jersey Central Co., is a part owner of the 
Keystone project and Penelec is constructing 
and will own portions of the east-west extra 
high voltage transmission lines emanating 
from Keystone. The general public utilities 
companies’ power production operations are 
further coordinated with other eastern utili- 
ties through their participation in the Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey-Maryland interconnec- 
tion—the world's oldest and one of the 
largest power pools.) 

Mr, Roddis noted that Penelec’s forecast 
of increased demand for electricity by its 
customers and the planned retirement of old 
and less efficient generating units would 
require Penelec to have substantial addi- 
tional generating capability and that the 
coordinated installation of a 9-mouth extra 
high voltage program would meet the re- 
quirements of both utilities in 1970. 

Although this project would create the 
first transmission tle of extra high voltage 
level (over 230,000 volts) between western 
Pennsylvania and upstate New York, Penelec 
and New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
have maintained transmission connections at 
five points along the States’ border for many 
years. In addition, New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp. has 11 major transmission ties 
with 4 other utilities and Penelec is inter- 
connected with 7 other companies at 13 other 
locations. 

Design details for. the plant are still to 
be developed but would be similar in concept 
to the neighboring 9-mouth stations. Cool- 
ing water for the plant will be continuously 
recycled from huge storage basins outside 
the plant, sent in to the station’s con- 
densors where it will pick up heat, returned 
outside and into 350-foot tall hyperbolic con- 
crete shell natural draft cooling towers and 
dropped back down to the storage basins. 

Additional supplies of water to make up 
for the amounts being evaporated in the 
cooling process will be withdrawn from Two 
Lick Creek and pumped uphill to the plant 
site about a mile away. The creek’s flow 
will be maintained at an adequate rate all 
year round for this purpose by construction 
of a reservoir further upstream with 13,000 
acre feet of water storage impounded by a 
concrete dam. 

The siting of the plant in the central 
western Pennsylvania soft coal region will 
allow the companies to take advantage of 
the substantial economies associated with 
using readily recoverable, run-of-the-mine 
coal with an average heat rate of 12,000 B.t.u. 
per pound and requiring minimal prepara- 
tion and transportation. Studies have 
shown about 125 million recoverable tons of 
coal within a few miles of the site. The 
oficials reported that no contracts have as 
yet been entered upon with coal companies. 

Part of the economic impact of the project 
would lie in the fact that the character of 
the coal in the area, while suitable for this 
plant, is less in demand for other uses and 
much of it might not otherwise ever be 
mined, It is predicted that operation of 
the plant at full capacity would mean 500 
or more mining jobs and a large number of 
trucking and other associated jobs. Instal- 
lation of the plant will also mean a large 
number of temporary jobs and substantial 
local purchases of materials, supplies and 
services during the construction period—all 
of which should inject several million dol- 
lars a year of additional purchasing power 
into this region's economy. 

Another feature evaluated in the economic 
analysis of the site is its proximity to Pene- 
lec’s network of 230,000 volt and 115,000 volt 
transmission lines leading to major local 
electric load centers and to existing inter- 
connections. 

Mr. Roddis noted that consumers in Penn- 
sylvania have fast been reaping the benefits 
of the relatively new technology of EHV 
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transmission and the development of large 
scale generating units. This has been so,” 
he said, “both from the standpoint of the 
economic impact of siting 9-mouth plants in 
our State and in the action of Penelec and 
other inyestor-owned electric companies to 
pass along the economic advantages to their 
customers.” He noted that while Penelec 
had reduced rates three times in 1965 alone, 
and had initiated reductions totaling over 
$6 million in the past 5 years, it considered 
the substantial investment represented by 
today’s announcement as: “intended to help 
us assure our customers that electric service 
will remain the best bargain in Pennsylvania 
in the years to come.” 

Mr. Roddis and Mr. Bell stated also that, 
“our project illustrates the intention and 
ability of investor-owned utilities to meet 
the Nation's growing electric power require- 
ments and to work toward further reduction 
in power costs—and to achieve these ends 
without placing a burden on the taxpayer.” 


Vietnam: Facts Self-Evident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
can policy in Vietnam is really relatively 
simple as far as I see it. We strongly 
support self-determination of govern- 
ment by people, and whereas the issue 
of people popularly supporting Com- 
munist causes has never arisen, I am 
sure that our policy is such that we would 
let any people determine their own fu- 
ture by majority vote whether it be Com- 
munist, Socialist, or democratic. 


The problem comes up when one group 
seeks to impose a Communist system by 
force in a protracted battle with outside 
interference. The United States will 
equalize by force any situation that so 
arises in the world. 

Respecting Red China, undoubtedly 
she should be a member of the U.N. but 
so also should Nationalist China and 
therein lies the current conflict. 

The President has again urged the 
utilization of the U.N. to terminate the 
hostilities in southeast Asia. The Com- 
munists have steadfastly refused to 
recognize this organization or its func- 
tion in any fashion in the danger area. 
We have offered to talk to anybody in 
the world to bring this matter to a con- 
clusion. The Communists have refused 
to talk with anybody. We are now in 
a situation where we are sending sub- 
stantial troops abroad, I hope for the 
purpose of maintaining the status quo 
allowing our technological superiority to 
bring the Communists to the bargaining 
table without inflicting innumerable 
casualities in a large ground war. 

I am pleased to see the American pub- 
Hc gradually recognizing that the truth 
and facts in Vietnam are really self- 
evident. 


The Vallejo Times-Herald in my home 
district editorialized on July 27 respon- 
sively and in the national interest as 
follows: 
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8 EVERYONE IN THE KNOW 

Demands and pleas that the Government 
“tell the truth about Vietnam" strike a re- 
sponsive chord among many Americans, 
whether they are voiced by persons who op- 
pose the administration's actions or by those 
who support them. 

Although most of us have a decided opin- 
jon about what should be done in matters 
of domestic concern, when it comes to for- 
eign affairs we are usually more ready to 
abdicate our own judgment and look to the 
Government experts for answers, even while 
not quite trusting them, 

This was pointed out recently by Gunnar 
Myrdal, an astute Swedish observer of the 
American scene. 

Writing in the New York Times magazine, 
he gives as the reason the fact that the or- 
dinary citizen “tends to assume that the 
Government has information of a secret 
nature, not available to the general public.” 

While it may be to the tactical advantage 
of Government officials to maintain this be- 
lief, “experience its that outside purely 
military matters the belief is vastly exag- 
gerated when itis not entirely false.” 

Ordinarily, maintains Myrdal, no Govern- 
ment has more knowledge about a foreign 
country than is generally available in the 
press and published literature. 

If so, this carries two significant implica- 
tions—one general and the other particular— 
for all of u: 

In general, it means there can be no excuse 
for off responsibility for what the 
Nation does in the world arena on the 
grounds that we cannot possibly know—or 
learn—nas much about the issues as the men 
who have to make the decisions. 

In the particular issue of Vietnam, it 
means that despite any fond hopes, the Gov- 
ernment possesses no secret knowledge but 
for the revelation of which we could arrive 
at a quick and easy solution to the war 


| “The truth about Vietnam” js as evident 
to the ordinary citizen as it is to the man in 
the White House. 

It is that the Communists want to swallow 
up South Vietnam and we intend to stop 
them from doing it. 

It is that we face a long and increasingly 
costly struggle, with no certain prospect 
of victory or even some kind of peace that 
is netther victory nor defeat. 

There are no hidden truths that will make 
these obvious truths go away. 


The American resolve is further em- 
phasized and articulated by the follow- 
ing editorial of Kenneth Leake in the 
Woodland Daily Democrat on July 31, 
1965: 

i As We See Ir: Hanor DELUSION 

It bas been more than a little baffling to 
Americans—and we suspect to citizens of a 
great many other nations—why Ho Chi 
Minh and his associates and advisers in the 
North Vietnam Government have shown not 
even a glimmer of interest in sitting down 
at a conference table to try to end the Viet- 
namese war. 

The United States has tried about every 
diplomatic trick In the book to bring about 
such discussions. 

President Johnson has offered publicly to 
hold unconditional negotiations. Various 
and sundry mediators, including one of 
British Prime Minister Wilson's ablest far- 
left friends, have tried to reason with the 
Hanoi regime. 

Washington has turned on awesome mili- 
tary power in sustained attacks, and then 
turned it off. Military establishments and 
facilities all over North Vietnam have been 
bombed, while Hanot and other major cities 
have been conspicuously left alone. 

But nothing has worked. 
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Now from London come some reports 
which, however incredible they seem to us, 
may explain the indifference of Hanoi to- 
ward negotiations. 

Reliable observers who have visited the 
North Vietnam capital in recent weeks— 
some western Communists, some neutrals— 
have returned shaking thcir heads in won- 
derment over a fixation they have found 
held by both officials and North Vietnamese 
citizens. 

Not only does North Vietnam expect to 
win the war. From Ho on down, the North 
Vietnamese are flatly convinced that the 
United States is torn asunder by dissension 
on the Vietnamese war and that President 
Johnson is on the verge of impeachment be- 
cause of his foreign policy. 

Nothing the visitors could sey—many of 
them friendly to Ho—could shake that con- 
viction. Several of the North Vietnamese 
cited the revolt in U.S. colleges, and said 
that such attitudes were always the prelude 
to revolution. 

This would make sense of the adamant 
position of Ho Chi Minh and his followers, 
even if the conviction upon which they are 
relying is utter nonsense. 

But the question is, What we can do about 
it? How can we convey the truth of condi- 
tions in the United States—and our determ- 
ination not to pull out of Vietnam to the 
Hanoi regime? 

Here the lack of communications between 
the United States and Red China and its 
satellites poses a real and serious problem. 

Washington has its work cut out in try- 
ing to find an answer to this. And that’s 
one of the main reasons it appears inevi- 
table that the next few months will see a 
considerable buildup in U.S. military forces 
in South Vietnam. 


The People Are the Last Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, today’s Washington Daily News 
carries an editorial on the subject of leg- 
islative reapportionment and I believe 
it merits the attention of all. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue PEOPLE Arg THE Last WORD 

In our system of government, as spelled 
out by the Constitution and every other 
principle we go by, the people are the final 


But a substantial number of Members in 
the U.S. Senate, although generally classify- 
ing themselves as “liberals,” are opposed to 
this system. 

They demonstrate this opposition by the 
bitter manner in which they seek to defeat 
the so-called Dirksen amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Last year, the Supreme Court, in an amaz- 
ing ruling, held that both houses of a State 
legislature had to be apportioned on a strict 
population basis—the so-called one-man, 
one-vote proposition. This despite the 
State-by-State apportionment of the U.S. 
Senate, despite the constitutions of most 
States, despite recent and specific approval 
by the voters in some States of a different 
system. 

Nobody wants to rip out the Supreme 
Court because of this airy decision, al 
the decision had the effect of ripping out 
most State legislatures. 
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The way to correct the Court's action is to 
write into the Federal Constitution an 
amendment. This amendment has been 
offered by Senator DRESEN,- of Tilinols. All 
the amendment. says is that any State may 
set up one house of its legislature on other 
than a population basis H— emphasis on the 
if—the people of the State want it that way. 

But the Senators opposing the Dirksen 
amendment don't want the people to decide 
for themselves. The plain implication is 
that the Senators know better than the 
people of the States what is a proper system 
for the States. Since many of these Sen- 
ators have been among the most zealous 
champions of civil rights, their inconsistency 
on the Dirksen issue is beyond comprehen- 
sion. 

If the people in the States are not capable 
of deciding such basic questions as the 
manner in which they wish their legislatures 
to be organized, then it is valid to question 
the capacity of the people to decide other 
questions—who, for instance, should repre- 
sent them in the U.S. Senate. 

Maybe, if these anti-Dirksen Senators are 
right, we should go back to the old system 
of having U.S. Senators chosen by State 
legislatures. (We wouldn't favor that for a 
minute, but it is just as logical as the op- 
position to the Dirksen. amendment.) 

There are many arguments favoring the 
Dirksen amendment. But, regardless of all 
other arguments, the issue now before the 
Senate is fundamental—the right of the peo- 
ple of the States to decide for themselves. 
Despite all the windy debate, this is the only 
issue, 


Britain Lost in Social Mist 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following article 
by Eric Sevareid: 

Burrtaw Lost IN SOCIAL MIST—ENCRUSTED On- 

GANIZED LABOR TRYING To Ger MORE ron 

Less 


(By Eric Sevareid) 

Lonpon.—When I last departed England 
4 years ago, a tired Tory government was in 
power. Now the long-frustrated Labor Party 
has charge and very little has changed, save 
that prices are higher. It is as if the country 
were searching and searching for the magic 
button that would galvanize the people and 
mov their potentially first-class industrial 
complex off dead center. 

It is Ironic but not at all surprising that 
a Prime Minister ostensibly representing the 
working class spends his weekends making 
speeches insisting that the workers work 
harder. The faults of management are ob- 
vious enough to any American businessman 
who does business here; but organized labor 
has become ever More encrusted, bureauc- 
ratized, reactionary, and spiritless. Its en- 
ergies remain concentrated on getting more 
for less. 

POPULAR STORY 

In an imaginary but popular story, Frank 
Cousins, head of Britain's greatest labor ag- 
glomeration and now in the Cabinet, is mak- 
ing a speech to his followers: “And in 15 
years time,” he shouts, “we will work only 
1 day a week—Wednesday.” Volce from the 
gallery: “All day?" 

Two hundred atomic submarine fitters quit 
work over the question of whether they shall 
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be allowed to make their tea from the boilers 
or must bring it in thermos fiasks. A Jaguar 
Plant comes to a halt because of a dispute 
Over the way two men painted a couple of 
car doors. 

A director of a new London hotel tells mo 
about the imported artist working on the 
Murals for the dining room. A shop steward 
Summons him down from his ladder to see 
his union card. He has none. Im an 
artist,“ he says, in bewilderment. The 
Steward flips through his book. “No artists’ 
Union listed.“ he says; “you're a scab and 
Tu have to call the men out.” 

Finally the matter ‘is settled without a 
Strike—the artist joins the sign painters’ 
union. 

DESPERATE NEED 


The intellectual leaders of British labor, 
including Harold Wilson, are perfectly aware 
Of the desperate need for a rise in productiv- 
ity, They know that without it Britain 
Cannot hold her place in world competition 
and British workers cannot enjoy the ever- 

good things of life in anything 
like the scale now being reached in other 
Modernized economies. 

A great burst, a great boom is entirely pos- 
Sible here. Britain has scientists and engi- 
neers of highest quality; a new generation of 
Young industrial managers has come along, 
Well acquainted with the new techniques of 
Management and automation. 

THE “HARD SELL” 

They become discouraged by the heavy 
taxation which hits really hard at their 
Middie-income levels; they become frus- 
trated dealing with elements of top manage- 
Ment, the literary-educated sons and neph- 
ews of owners, to whom really hard work is 
as repugnant as indulging in the “hard sell” 
is vulgar. But they try. 

The old time Socialists, who hang on both 
in politics and in the labor unions, are hope- 

They do not that socialism, as 
they were bred in it, is irrelevant to a mod- 
ern economy, that it has been bypassed by 
the scientific revolution. They are obsessed 
With equality, and they cannot get over their 
dutmoded vision of the total economy as 
& pie of fixed size. Their notion of progress 
is to get an increasingly bigger piece of the 
Ple for labor, leaving less and less for the 
Middle and upper classes. 

RELIGIOUS FIXATION 

This notion, this religious fixation, is held 
by top labor leaders, and all the way down 
to the worker digging in the street. Britain 
has been unable, therefore, to make the effort 
required to reveal by doing the real truth 
Of a modern industrialized society: that the 
economy is not a fixed ple, but a well of 
Unknown depth from which men can draw 
far, far more than they have ever drawn. 
This truth has been discovered in America, 
in France. Germany, Japan. 


growth 
Means, then all the old dogmas collapse into 
ashes. The benefits are so great, among all 
Classes, that the obsession with strict equal- 
ity fades away, the social structure loosens, 
men of all kinds and qualities discover a 
thousands new opportunities before them 
4nd their children. ~> 

ZEST FOR EDUCATION 


A zest for education sets in because edu- 
Cation and its frults become possible for 
Millions who thought it beyond their sta- 
tion and means. The quality of the popular 
Culture rises. The world of travel opens up 
to them, and all lfe seems to take on a 
freshness and a sense of adventure and 
Movement. 

All these elements of the new life made 
Possible by the new science are present to a 
degree here in Britain, for this is a more 
Prosperous place than it was, and these are 
& healthier people. But it does not go very 
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far and the pity is that it could go a long, 
long distance. 


Rural Renaissance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
no issue is more significant for the eco- 
nomic well-being of the whole Nation 
than speedy passage of the omnibus farm 
bill. One of the most perceptive analyses 
of this problem was given this morning 
by the distinguished editor of the Wash- 
ington Post in his editorial titled “Rural 
Renaissance.” I would like to call this 
to the attention of every Member of the 
House and urge their support of the 
omnibus farm bill: 

RURAL RENAISSANCE 
This administration has been trying to 


Now its efforta have run into an 
organized resistance that threatens to strike 
down the economic foundation of this ef- 
fort—the omnibus farm bill reported out 
by the House Committee on Agriculture and 
awaiting action in the House and in the 
Senate. 

The wheat provisions in the bill are being 
strongly opposed by the grain trade and users 
of wheat and the cotton provisions have 
incurred the oposition of some of the larger 
growers in the Deep South. No doubt the 
House will get around to action this month 
and the Senate probably will pass the bill 
in some form. But the nature of the op- 
position is ominous. It is basically trying 
to arouse urban and consumer resistance to 
programs intended to give rural America a 
Le a SiS eal ia ar Ph tare 

e. 

There is no doubt that the failure of the 
legislation or the elimination of existing 
programs would precipitate a shocking eco- 
nomic setback in American agricul 


ity would make itself felt, not only on every 
farm in the country, but in every factory as 
well. 


It would be a calamity if an American Con- 
gress, largely chosen by urban voters, bluntly 
told rural America that city dwellers are un- 
willing to pay a decent price for the food and 
fiber use. And yet, urban Americans, 
like the city dwellers of most countries, have 
not fairly rewarded those who feed and clothe 
them, Secretary Freeman pointed out some 
of the results in this country last June. Pov- 
erty is twice as likely to be a condition of 
life for the child of a rural family. A rural 
family is twice as likely to be living in sub- 
standard housing. A fourth of all farm 
homes have no running water—a fifth of all 
rural nonfarm homes. Rural children are 
2 years behind urban children in educational 
achievements. They receive only two-thirds 
as much medical care. These are only a few 
indices of a disparity in living standards that 


Abe Fortas of Memphis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident's selection of Abe Fortas for the 
Supreme Court has met with almost 
unanimous approval. 

That is particularly true in his home- 
town of Memphis, Tenn., where he first 
started his rise to national acclaim with 
a brilliant academic record in high school 
and at Southwestern College. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the following editorial from the Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., July 29, 
1965: 


ABE FORTAS APPOINTED 


Abe Fortas, newly appointed to the Su- 
preme Court, first attracted general attention 
in been eg by rushing through classes at 
South e High in 3 years and being grad- 
uated as salutatorian of his class. 

Almost immediately he won more notice 
as the first winner of the Peres Memorial 
Scholarship Fund at Southwestern. He 
pieced out his funds by playing the violin 
and by selling shoes on Saturdays and he 
built his standing on the campus as a writer, 
orator, and debater. 

Sometimes he was called “fiddling Abe” 
but he turned from music and the liberal 
arts to the law. As a very man, he 
was teaching law at Yale when he was first 
called to Washington in New Deal Gays. 
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His name has been in the national news 
many times as a Government official and 
as a leading attorney among the famous 
lawyers in the private practice of law in 
Washington. 

His most famous case, however, had noth- 
ing to do with either his former positions in 
Government or his private practice. The 
Supreme Court named him to represent a 
penniless Florida man without a lawyer who 
had been convicted of a minor burglary, In 
the landmark case of Gideon v. Wainwright 
Mr. Fortas conyinced the Supreme Court 
that the 14th amendment requires legal 
counsel for the accused and won freedom for 
Clarence Gideon, a client Mr. Fortas had 
never seen. 

Even without the judicial experience we 
have often advocated as a preliminary to 
Supreme Court service, Mr. Fortas is clearly 
an excellent choice for the High Court. His 
hometown is proud of him and confident of 
his outstanding ability for responsibilities 
of the highest court in the land. 


Constituent Expresses Appreciation of 
National Defense Education Act 
Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of the House to 
a letter I have received this date from Mr. 
Terence P. Hayes, a constituent of mine 
and a teacher of English at St. Ignatius 
High School in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Hayes’ letter is significant to 
me in that it expresses real appreciation 
to the Congress for its recently enacted 
amendments to the National Defense 
Education Act, which has enabled this 
teacher and others to attend an 8-week 
institute on English to extend his teach- 
er 


training. 

It is indeed heartwarming to note that 
these amendments are significant and do 
enable teachers of our schools to acquire 
additional training during the summer 
period. Once again, it confirms the wis- 
dom of the Congress in the adoption of 
the amendments making all of this pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Hayes’ letter of July 29 follows: 

LakEwoonp, OHIO, 
July 29, 1965. 
Congressman ROBERT SWEENEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SWEENEY: I want to 
thank you and the other Members of Con- 
gress for the amendment to the National 
Defense Education Act. I am a teacher of 
English at St. Ignatius High School in Cleve- 
land. This summer I have attend an 8-week 
institute in English at the University of 
Kentucky thanks to the amendment which 
included English under the law. 

This institute has certainly been worth 
while and profitable. I, along with the 
many teachers who have attended can only 
say that we have gained this needed knowl- 
3 of the National Defense Educa - 
tion 
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I am certainly glad that the teaching of 
fae e 
way. 


TERENCE P. HAYES. 


Are You on Someone’s List? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. RACE, Mr. Speaker, our national 
security and our individual freedoms were 
won and secured through strife and 
struggle, This security and freedom con- 
tinue to demand constant protection. 

The major threat to our national secu- 
rity and individual freedom indisputably 
emerges from the godless camp of inter- 
national communism. However, while 
most of our attention is focused on this 
primary threat, another threat is stealth- 
ily stalking our land. 

It is a threat from the self-anointed 
superpatriots of the John Birch and 
Minuteman ilk who would suppress our 
individual freedoms in the name of 
superpatriotism. 

An ugly manifestation of this sickness 
recently reared its horns in my beloved 
State of Wisconsin. The Sheboygan 
Press of my district editorialized on this 
sickness. It is an important analysis and 
comment that needs reading by all of us, 
especially in Congress, who treasure our 
traditional freedoms. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this editorial, In 1965?” 
in the ConcressionaL Recorp, and I 
strongly commend it to my colleagues: 

In 1965? 

Shades of Joe McCarthy. Shades of guilt 
by innuendo. Shades of the dark ages be- 
fore the days of religious liberty and free 

Shades of the days of the super- 
patriots. It is just plain difficult to believe 
at this could happen in Wisconsin and in 
1965. 

A Milwaukee television station last Thurs- 
day carried a program entitled “Regional 
Report: The John Birch Society.” A sub- 
urbanite housewife, a John Birch member 
for 4 years, appeared on the telecast and told 
how she had sent a 20-page document to 
the members of the Wisconsin legislature. 
In this document, by her proud words, she 
told how she listed activities of almost 200 
members of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. She wrote in the 
letter that accompanied the list that she 
wanted to show the “one-sided nature of the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee faculty” 
and “how far some of these people had gone 
to help the Communist conspiracy.” 

She said the list was not intended to 
prove anything; rather it was merely a 
record. But the type of record she sent to 
the legislators, the types of activities which 
she deemed important startle anyone who 
prizes liberty and freedom. What did she 
list on the record? Some professors attend 
the Unitarian Church; some signed a nomi- 
nation petition for one Lyndon Johnson; 
some, as faculty members, went so far as to 
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help the Peace Corps; some were presumptu- 
ous enough to oppose Governor Wallace. 
Other items were included, but these activi- 
ties are presumed to show how one sided 
the faculty is and how far some “have gone 
to help the Communist conspiracy.” 

Where are we drifting in America? Where 
are we sinking in Wisconsin? Who was it 
said that the lunatic fringe is gone? Who- 
ever heard of such complete and contempti- 
ble smugness? Who was it said the John 
Birchers were repudiated last November? If 
they were, members such as this suburbanite 
housewife do not know it; Birch leaders such 
as Welch do not yet recognize the fact. 

Let there be no mistake—this sort of char- 
acter assassination is just plain un-Ameri- 
can. Wisconsin liberals and Wisconsin con- 
servatives, the reasonable, constructive kind, 
must emphatically repudiate such vicious- 
ness. The list, its preparation and its phi- 
losophy does mean something, in spite of 
the lady’s evasiveness; it means that all of 
us had better alert ourselves or the land of 
the free will become a thing of the past, 

Are you on someone's list? 


The Real Alabama—XXXIX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the growing strength of the 
Paper and pulpwood industry in Ala- 
bama is typified in Washington County. 
In the community of Chatom in that 
county the Allied Paper Corp. will build 
a large woodyard which will operate 10 
hours a day. 

According to officials of the company 
the woodyard will come to process more 
than 500 cords of wood a week. 

The history of Washington County 
includes much Indian activity of the 
Choctaw Nation, and also includes early 
French and Spanish exploration. A 
summary of the county’s history pro- 
vides interesting material: 

WASHINGTON COUNTY, ALA, 

Washington County is in the far south- 
western part of the State. It is bounded 
on the north by Choctaw County, on the 
east by Clarke County, on the south by 
Mobile County, and on the west by the 
Mississippi line. It was created on June 
4, 1800, by a proclamation of Gov. Winthrop 
Sargent of the Mississippi Territory, and is 
the oldest county in the State. It embraced 
all the land between the Chattahoochee and 
Pearl Rivers and the parallel 31 on the south 
and $2.28 on the north at the time. Sixteen 
counties in Mississippi and 29 in Alabama 
have been created whole or in part from 
the original territory of Washington Coun- 
ty. The county was named for Gen, George 
Washington. The county business was con- 
ducted in 1803 at McIntosh Bluff. In 1804. 
the county seat was moved to Wakefield, and 
a few years later to St. Stephens. The 
present county seat is Chatom. 

The Indians found by the French in the 
county were the Tohomees and Nanihabas. 
These tribes spoke Choctaw and eventually 
became part of the Choctaw Nation. 

By the Choctaw cession of April 28, 1763, 
all of what is now Washington County be- 
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Came British, south of the Choctaw bound- 
ay line, which ran from Hatchipki Bluff, on 
the Tombigbee River, to the Buckatunna 
River. This treaty was confirmed to the 
United States by the Treaty of Fort Confed- 
eration, October 2, 1802, when the old Choc- 
, taw boundary line was marked. That part of 
the county north of the boundary line was 
acquired by the Treaty of Mount Dexter, No- 
vember 16, 1805. 

The first white settlement within the coun- 
ty was at Old St. Stephens, now a deserted 
and extinct town. Wakefield, where the 
County courthouse was, is also deserted. In 

extreme northwestern part of Washing- 
ton County, 3 miles north of St. Stephens, 
Was built a fort by WilMam and John Mo- 
Grew in 1813, and it was named for the 
McGrews. St. Stephens was iaid out in 1807, 
and a road opened for trade with the Nat- 
Chez country. In 1811, the Federal Road 
Was opened to Fort Mitchell, on the Chatta- 

hee River, and a branch to Mobile. 
When Alabama became a territory, St. Ste- 
Phens became the capital. Remains of the 
Old. Spanish reservoir and earthworks are 
Still visible. 

North of Mount Vernon, west of McIntosh 
Bluf, on U.S. Highway 43, on the opposite 
Side of the road from McIntosh Methodist 
Church, and between the church and the 
mall stream was where Aaron Burr was ar- 
Tested. At this spot on February 19, 1807, 
Capt. E. P. Gaines, commandant at Fort 

ard, and a file of soldiers met and ar- 
Tested Burr, ex-Vice President of the United 
States, on charges of treason. He was taken 
to Fort Stoddard, where he was kept as an 
morary prisoner for 2 weeks before being 
Sent to Richmond, Va., for trial. There is no 
Marker on the spot. 

There are three or four pits in a small 
Stream which flows into the Tombigbee 
River, locally known as Indian bathtubs. 
These pits, still in good condition, were 
Water reservoirs of the old Spanish fort of St. 
Stephens. Cut into sandstone, adjacent to 
Bold Spring, they made an excellent water 
system for the soldiers stationed at the mili- 
tary. post. 

Washington County has an abundant wa- 
ter supply, with the Tombigbee forming the 
entire eastern boundary, and its tributaries 
draining the county. It has vast forests of 
fine timber and a plentiful supply of min- 
erals. Salt is found in large supply in an 
extensive dome in the southeastern part of 
the county, and clay of various types that can 
be used in the making of tile, brick, and 
terra cotta. It is also useful in the making 
Of refractories, abrasives, and certain types of 
roofing materials. Limestone and a plenti- 
Tul supply of gravel are among others that 
are useful. 

The major economy of the county is in 
Sawmilling and rough and dressed lumber 
and other wood products. Washington 
County is ripe for development, and it is 
enhanced by its natural supplies of raw 
Materials. 


Mr. Williams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial that appeared in the 
Walton Tribune of Monroe, Ga. on July 
21, 1965, on the life of the late J. Mason 
Williams. Editor Sanders Camp has 
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captured the spirit of Mr. Williams in 
so fine a way that I want it made a 
permanent record. 

Too often we take only the time to 
eulogize someone who held high office 
or achieved some heroic feat. We over- 
look the deserving ones like Mr. Williams 
whose “chief delight is in the law of the 
Lord” and being kind and helpful to his 
neighbors. Can you think of any more 
worthwhile monument to have left be- 
hind you than the remembrances of 
Editor Camp expressed as follows? 

J. Mason WILLIAMS 

Rarely has the life of one man touched so 
many. For nearly half a century this com- 
munity has been enriched by his presence, 
a busy presence always doing something for 
others. 

This writer has never had the privilege of 
knowing any individual who better epito- 
mized the word unselfishness. This writer 
has never known any individual who appar- 
ently cared less for the material things in life 
nor more for the wholesome and spiritual 
uplift of young people of all ages. 

The first taste of Boy Scouting many of us 
ever received came at the hands of J. Mason 
Williams. This writer was one of the group 
of the youngsters who spent countless hours 
on the tennis court in rear of the Williams" 
home, where we enjoyed him and the other 
members of his charming family. 

The Monroe First Baptist Church has 
never had a stancher pillar than Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, The hours they devoted to 
the choir are uncounted. 

There simply are not enough words to ade- 


rule living in a world that gets busier every 
day, so busy in fact that we oft forget to fol- 
low the Mason Williams example. 

This writer counted Mr. Willams as a 
lifetime personal friend. We are grateful 
for the years we were privileged to have him. 
His family can find ample solace in the con- 
tribution to society made by truly a great 
man.—8. 0. 


Civil Service Retirement 
Annuſty Adjustment 


SPEECH 


: or 
HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 8469) to provide 
certain increases in annuities payable from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Chairman, I was 
pleased to support the passage of HR. 
8469 on August 3. I think we all recog- 
nize the dire need of all the older fetirees 
of our Federal Government. Of the more 
than €50,000 Federal retirees and survi- 
vors in the United States, more than 10 
percent reside in the State of California. 

Inflation has hurt our Federal retirees 
with fixed incomes. Thousands upon 
thousands of our retirees have very low 
incomes. This is due to two causes, the 
first being inflation and the other being 
low salaries at the time of retirement. 

¿_ The National Association of Retired 
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Civil Employees is the champion of these 
former Federal workers. This associa- 
tion has asked the Congress through the 
years to introduce bills in their behalf 
and is just as much interested in being 
fair to the Federal Government as to the 
Federal retiree. HR. 8469 was proposed 
by the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee and is a fair bill, although 
it does not give all that these folks de- 
serve. However, it gives encouragement 
and will aid retirees who find themselves 
in most difficult situations because of the 
inroads of inflation. 

An analysis of cost-of-living figures 
from July 1956 through December 1964 
will disclose there was an increase of ap- 
proximately 15 percent. Only a part of 
this gap was covered by the increase of 
1962 which became effective January 1, 
1963. This bill will correct this defici- 
ency. 

Again, let me tell you the reason for 
my deep concern. In California we have 
over 70,000 Federal retirees, so you can 
easily see the reason for my great con- 
cern and interest in these deserving 
folks. Because of its climate and en- 
vironment, California, with the many 
friendly and desirable locations, such as 
Apple Valley, Twentynine Palms, Desert 
Hot Springs, Sun Valley, Escondido, San 
Diego, and others, is the goal of retirees. 
Į shali continue my interest in their wel- 

are. 


Civil Service Retirement Annuity 
Adjustments 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


fund, and for other purposes. 


for others, when the belt will not tighten 
any farther. 


has done its part keeping up. And 
right at the top of the list is the one thing 
that older people need in greater 
amounts than those below retirement 
age—medical care. 

One-third of those people who are over 
65 are chronically ill. They have twice 
as many disabling diseases lasting a week 
or longer as their younger friends. The 
average disabling illness of the older per- 
son lasts twice as long. But despite their 
increased need for medical care at this 
time of their lives, older citizens must 
live on sharply decreased incomes. And 
to top off the already difficult situation, 
in the past 10 years the cost of medical 
services have risen 40 percent, doctors 
fees have increased over 35 percent and 
hospital charges have jumped a whop- 
ping 85 percent. At the same time all 
this was happening, the cost of medical 
insurance has almost doubled. These in- 
creases have hit us all, but to the older 
American the squeeze has been its most 
severe. 

They are confronted, at just the time 
of their life when they need to slow down 
and deserve a restful retirement, with 
the added burdens of reduced income, 
impaired health, depressed living stand- 
ards, and increased medical expenses. 

What has happened to the program 
set up to provide annuities for our civil 
servants? Retirement benefits were set 
up on the basis of the highest 5 years 
of salary. In 1956, the benefits of those 
who retired after that were improved 
by over 20 percent, but those who were 
already on the rolls were not affected 
by the increase. Since then they have 
received 10 percent more in increases 
than the post-1956 retirees, but there is 
still a gap of about 10 percent. 

What does this mean in dollars and 
cents to the retirees? A man who re- 
tired in 1949 after 30 years as a postal 
clerk gets $2,328 a year. In case of his 
death, his wife gets $1,020. A present 
postal clerk with the same years of serv- 
ice would get $3,624 and his wife $2,052, 
more than twice that of the earlier re- 
. tiree’s wife. Yet the two families must 
pay the same prices for food, clothes, 
housing, and medical care. Certainly 
the more recent retiree’s income is not a 
princely one—it is barely above the lim- 
its this Congress has set in its definition 
of poverty. But the man who retired in 
1949 is far below these limits. 

The retiree of the 1940’s or 1950’s is 
not buying food at 1950 prices, yet he is 
paid 1950 wages. What would have 
happened to our civil service employees 
if we had not raised their salaries in the 
past 15 or 20 years? We would have 
mighty few civil servants—they would 
have left for other jobs where the pay 
scale kept up with the economy. But 
we have done just this for our retirees, 
and they cannot go out and get another 
job. 

I think it is about time we asked our- 
selves what our responsibilities are in 
this area—our responsibilities to the re- 
tirees who have served their Government 
even when they could have made more 
money in private enterprise, and our ob- 
ligation to the whole country. A pen- 
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sion plan is not merely a promise to pay 
a man a certain number of dollars every 
year as long as he lives. It is a financial 
obligation to provide retirees with 
enough money to assure them freedom 
from want and a small measure of finan- 
cial security. It is our unquestionable 
responsibility to assure these men and 
women a living comparable to that which 
they had at the time they retired and 
were led to expect that they would al- 
ways have. 

The impact of the squeeze between 
fixed income and the rising cost of living 
is the greatest upon our senior citizens 
and we have not accepted our respon- 
sibility to help them. 

We have a national responsibility too, 
to set the pace for employee relations and 
benefits. Yet in retirement annuities we 
have lagged far behind other employers. 

What can these people think of their 
Government when we pass legislation 
here to aid the poverty stricken with in- 
comes below $3,000 and ask our older 
citizens to live on less? 

My mail is full of letters from older 
people trying to maintain a decent home 
and live in dignity on unbelievably low 
incomes. I hear from men who are try- 
ing to save enough from this pitiful 
amount so that their wives will have a 
more decent income than the pittance 
we will allot them when their husbands 
ne Some of the cases are heartbreak- 

g. 

What are these people asking for? 
Not for luxuries—they are people with 
simple tastes who ask only for clothes 
and a roof over their heads and food 
on the table. It amazes me that some 
of them are able to provide even a sem- 
blence of these necessities from the 
amounts we give them. 

These are not people asking for hand- 
outs, they are loyal citizens who have 
spent their lives working for us, and who 
were assured that when they retired, 
they would not be forgotten to live on the 
charity of their relatives. 

Our treatment of them is one economy 
of which the Congress cannot be proud. 

H.R. 8469, civil service retirement an- 
nuity adjustments, has my complete, 
unqualified support. 


The Fortas Appointment and Serving the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in one of 
my recent radio broadcasts I said that 
the appointment of Abe Fortas to the 
Supreme Court gives the President a 
direct tie to the Court and I also pre- 
dicted Fortas may very well relinquish 
his seat on the Court at the pleasure of 
the President whenever it is convenient 
for him to make such a change, probably 
in favor of having the distinction of 
naming the first Negro to the Court, and 
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went on to predict that it could very well 
be the recently appointed Solicitor Gen- 
eral, Thurgood Marshall. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well known, that For- 
tas represented L.B.J. in a night session 
before Justice Hugo Black in 1948, where 
Justice Black rendered a decision that 
gave Mr. Johnson the Democratic 
senatorial nomination in Texas by 3 
margin of 87 votes out of 988,295 cast 
in the primary. This game of musical 
chairs is a serious blow to the prestige of 
the Court and gives the impression that 
the Court is now completely the servant 
of the President. 

Two editorials in the July 30, 1965, 
issue of the Peoria Journal-Star point out 
the concern over this practice. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the afore- 
mentioned editorials: 


SERVING THE PRESIDENT 


Now that all the hosannahs have been 
sung to the “master stroke” appointment of 
Arthur Goldberg as UN. Ambassador, maybe 
we ought to take a real look at it. 

It seems to be automatic these days to tri 
to anticipate Presidential appointments, and 
then when they are made to instantly decidé 
they were brilliant. 

That was one of the strangest things about 
this one. Nobody expected it, or included 
Mr. Goldberg in the speculation, Yet, the 
minute the appointment was announced vir- 
tually, the praise began to roll in. As we 
said, automatically, with no real time for re- 
flection on it. 

That is partly true, of course, because he 
has been a brilliant and outstanding man. 

But the best that could be said was that 
as a brilliant labor negotiator he takes those 
same skilis to the U.N., and this should very 
well suit the demands of contesting with and 
seeking compromise with our adversaries. 

But, in fact, he was a technical expert in 
the details of labor law, its development, its 
every phase, and personally intimate with 
many of the men involved in the negotia- 
tions, their views, attitudes, pressures, and 
personal traits. 

He had a lot to work with. 

At the U.N. instead of a lifetime of accu- 
mulated knowledge in a highly specialized 
field, he is operating in a completely new and 
different area involving different people, dif- 
ferent views, different attitudes, different 
pressures, and different habits altogether. 

It is like calling in a very good plumber 
because he’s been the top man at finding 
the cause of plumbing troubles to function 
as an electrician on the theory that he’s a 
great fixer. 

There's no escaping this basic fact of the 
appointment and it is the obvious reason 
why nobody anticipated the appointment in 
the first place. 

The fact is that it was a very unusual ap- 
pointment, not based on the top qualifica- 
tions of record, with cause for serious doubt 
as to whether it was the best available, and 
especially so since it involved removing him 
from the U.S. Supreme Court. 

There should have been a powerful, obvi- 
ous and overriding reason before a man would 
be asked to step out of that lifetime task. 
The record simply does not supply such pow- 
erful reasons for it. 

Further, it is clear that Mr. Goldberg was 
reluctant to leave the Court, but he did so 
out of a sense of duty, 

Now, that is what really disturbs us about 
this whole thing. 

Supreme Court Justices are appointed by 
the President. However, once appointed they 
are to stand, untouchable, for life, 
above the daily hurly burly as the guardians 
of the Constitution. They no longer have a 
duty to the President, but only to the Con- 
stitution. 
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The appearance given now that a Supreme 
Judge remains the servant of the 
President is a serious blow to the status of 
the Court at a time when it can ill afford it. 
is a good deal of concern, and open 

have been made that the Court is 
functioning politically instead of profes- 
y. and that it is making up law for 
*xpediency to pursue political programs in- 
of standing guard over the Constitu- 


Yet, in his brief time In office, President 
Johnson has twice waved the mysticism we 
seem to be attaching (outside the Constitu- 

to his office—drafting the Chief Justice 
Of the Supreme Court to head an investiga- 
tion, and now drafting a Justice to abandon 
the Court altogether for a different appoint- 


Perhaps, indeed, Johnson's personal knowl- 


the key, and makes him the instru- 
Ment he needs. 

We don't know. We have nothing but re- 
Spect for Mr. Goldberg on his record to date. 

But the whole process gives us pause. We 
Cannot relate that record so readily to his 

And the treatment of the Supreme 

as people on call by the President 

us. And the mystical attitude 

Whereby s Justice accepts a Presidential call 

as a higher duty than the Court bothers us. 

the quick reach of all concerned to find 

Teasons why this is all very good is another 

evidence of a growing mysticism about the 
‘Presidency that also bothers us. 

We cannot line up and automatically pour 
Out the effulgent praise along with the others. 
We can only stand aside and wonder where it 
all leads. 


SERVING THE CONSTITUTION 


The naming of Abe Fortas to the Goldberg 
Vacancy on the U.S. Supreme Court follows, of 
course, and comes into the same pattern of 
Praise for the Presidential wisdom. 

It is curious, however, how the press an- 
Nouncements vary. Here is a man of un- 
doubted accomplishments who has taken the 
Attitude that he not only did not seek but 
Would not accept any Government job “from 
President down.” 

However, quite properly, we believe, he 
Says that an appointment to the Supreme 
Court is one which no “American can refuse.” 

This attitude again is accepted and praised 
on its own merits without reference to what 
has just gone before. 

Ironically, of course, what just went before 
Was the exact opposite. Somebody did take 
& “Government job” considerably lower than 
President, and gave up a position on the 
Court to do so—the job abandoned being the 
Same job that Fortas says, No American can 
det use.“ 

In short, Fortas felt that the President 
Could be refused, but the job on the Supreme 
Court could not. 

Goldberg, by contrast, felt that he could 
forsake the job on the Supreme Court in 
pg to meet the “duty call“ of his Presi- 

t. 
Which comes first, the chicken or the egg. 

These seem to be diametrically opposed at- 
titudes as to the basic precedence of duty 
in our free 

It would appear that if Goldberg puts the 
President first and the Court second, he is 
how on the right job. 

And if Fortas puts the Court and Constitu- 
tion first and the President second, he is in 
the right job. 

So maybe the double shift is a net gain 
for the Netion. 
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The World Still Ought To Like Ike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post of July 18, 
1965: 


THE Wortp STILL OUGHT To LIKE IKE—GEN- 
ERAL EISENHOWER DIDN'T RECEIVE PROPER 
Creprr ron Leaning Way TO EAST-WEST 
DETENTE = 

(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Since the 1962 eyeball-to-eyeball Soviet- 
American confrontation over Cuba the world 
has been living largely in a mood of detente, 
convinced that a nuclear holocaust can be 
avoided, or at least indefinitely postponed. 

This assumption of well-being, certainly 
a dangerous one, lately has come under con- 
siderable strain because of the spiraling war 
in Vietnam. The Soviet Union contends 
that while it wants to continue the detente, 
the United States action in Vietnam is mak- 
ing it exceedingly difficult. The United 
States is determined to keep the detente, 
despite Vietnam, and the official view here 
is that it is quite possible. 

Of course, a great deal will depend on the 
outcome in Vietnam. At any rate, it is a 
remarkable fact that one of the world’s two 
major nuclear powers is bombing an ally of 
the other major power without proyoking a 
response. That says much about the 
strength of the detente. 

It may be instructive, then, to raise one’s 
sights above that immediate southeast Asian 
horizon to examine the detente. The word, 
common in diplomacy, simply means a re- 
laxing, as of strained relations between 
nations.” 

EISENHOWER AND DETENTE 


How have we reached this international 
state of affairs? 

In the 20 years since Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, the only use of nuclear weapons, a re- 
markable degree of understanding of their 

has been achieved—certainly by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, by Brit- 
ain and by France, and possibly considerably 
more so by Red China than Peiping's belli- 
cose pronouncements would indicate. 

If war is indeed an extension of politics 
or diplomacy, then one must look at both 
the political and military nature of the road 
to understanding. Along that road a central 
figure is the much too often berated and fre- 
quently badly understood President Eisen- 
hower. This is emphatically not to say that 
his insight into or management of foreign 
affairs fully met the needs of the times; in 
many respects they clearly did not. But the 
failings and failures are not the central 
point, as the current involvement in Vietnam 
indicates. The central point is that he was 
the American most responsible for the de- 
tente. Whether its possibilities are ade- 
quately explored and seized upon now is the 
responsibility of another President. 

Exactly 10 years ago today the 1955 Sum- 
mit Conference opened in the old League of 
Nations building in Geneva. That confer- 
ence, and former President Eisenhower's key 
role in it, have been much maligned. Gen- 
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eral Eisenhower deserves far more credit than 
it is the fashion to grant him in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. What he did was a central 
factor in reaching the detente which exists 
today and on which the world pins so much 
hope for the future, even for the continued 
existence of mankind itself. 

After the 1955 Summit Conference it soon 
became fashionable to denigrate the so-called 
spirit of Geneva which so briefiy arose from 
the 6-day gathering. It is true that the fol- 
low up Big Four Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence broke up in the hopeless deadlock which 
remains to this day over the issue of Euro- 
pean security and German reunification. 

But in retrospect those mts were 
not the historically relevant factors at Ge- 
neva. What was relevant was the break- 
through in Soviet-American relations, up to 
then frozen in nearly a decade of intense 
cold war, plus the hot war in Korea. 

SUMMITRY PROPOSED 


A bit of history is vital to an understand- 
ing of what occurred. 

Those uneasy wartimo allies, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, soon were im- 
pelled into a cold war by Stalin's tactics. 
What Winston Churchill termed the Iron 
Curtain soon divided Europe from Stettin on 
the Baltic to Trieste on the Adriatic. 

Stalin's death on March 6, 1953, only 45 
days after President Eisenhower's first in- 
auguration, was to alter East-West relations 
drastically. Mr. Eisenhower, in April, made 
a conciliatory foreign policy speech and on 
May 11 Prime Minister Churchill proposed 
“a conference on the highest level” between 
“the leading n speech in which he 
first used the word “summit.” 

Stalin's successors did not directly respond 
but they did move to liquidate his error in 
Korea. The truce came on July 27. 
Churchill's summit call had been made 
partly in anticipation of the signing. But 
in October, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles was in London telling Churchill (so 
I heard Dulles explain later) that the sum- 
mit idea was an opiate which almost surely 
would lead to a breakdown in Western de- 
fenses. When Churchill proposed going to 
Moscow alone, Dulles told him he would be 
looked upon as a middleman. The Prime 
Minister the idea. 

The West by now was consumed by its own 
internal argument over creation of an in- 
tegrated European Army, the EDC scheme, 
which Moscow helped to defeat by use of 
the French Communist Party. Summitry did 
not emerge again until 1955. 

Meanwhile, there had begun, apparently in 
1954, a serlous secret Soviet discussion of 
the meaning of nuclear weapons, In part, 
this was an effort to get away from Stalin's 
attitude, expressed in 1946, that atomic 
bombs “are intended to frighten people with 
weak nerves, but they cannot decide the out- 
come of a war since for this atomic bombs 
are completely insufficient.” This was said, 
of course, in the period of the American 
monopoly. The sly Soviet dictator, however, 
coupled this public front with an intensive 
nuclear program which produced the first 
Soviet atomic device test in 1951 and the 
first hydrogen bomb test in 1953. 

As the Soviet stockpile increased, the 
Kremlin discussion broadened to not only 
the adequacy of Soviet deterrent power but 
also to include the political question of 
whether the new weapons made necessary, or 
even vital, an accommodation with the West, 
above all with the United States. 

On March 13, 1954, Georgi Malenkov said 
publicly in a speech something that no Soviet 
official had ever said out loud before: That 
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& nuclear world war would “mean the de- 
struction of world civilization.” This sen- 
tence was censured in the version printed in 
Pravda and the doctrine was publicly repu- 
diated by Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov a 
few days later. Molotoy reiterated the Stalin- 
ist dogma first enunciated in 1949 by Malen- 
kov himself when he had said that “only 
the imperialists will perish in an atomic 
war, but not civilization” itself. 

In time, Nikita Khrushchev, who ousted 
Malenkoy, nonetheless publicly accepted the 
Malenkoy formulation. In 1957, he said “mil- 
lions upon millions” would die and in 1963 
in defense of his withdrawal of the missiles 
from Cuba he put the potential casualty fig- 
ure in a nuclear exchange at 800 million. He 
made it clear that Communists as well as 
Capitalists would be the victims. 

The first solid refiection of this altered 
view came at the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in 1961. 
There Khrushchey pronounced the new 
dogma of the noninevitability of war be- 
tween the Communist and the Capitalist na- 
tions, a dogma quickly reiterated by the men 
who, in turn, ousted Ehrushchey in October 
1964. 

‘These Ehrushchevian views were to become 


repeated to me 


dead Chinese it would also mean the end of 
U.S. imperialism. 

Soviet military thinking, though obvi- 
ously in ferment during the 1954-57 period 
which coincided with the rise of Khrushchev 
to undisputed power, did not have to de- 
velop a fully new doctrine until the advent, 
in 1957, of Soviet intercontinental ballistic 
missiles: The first of these was tested in 
August 1957, about 6 weeks before the Krem- 
lin startled the world and shook the United 
States by launching the first Sputnik. 

But if a full formulation of a new nuclear 
doctrine did await the coming of the ICBM’s, 
the Soviet leaders in 1954 and 1955 began to 
move with great vigor on the political-diplo~ 
matic front. 


powerful. 

In his April 16, 1953, speech to the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors in Washing- 
ton, President Eisenhower had posed the 
question: “What is the Soviet Union ready 
to do?” And he had said that the United 
States cared nothing for mere Soviet rhetoric, 
that “we are only for sincerity of peaceful 
Purpose attested by deeds.” He specifically 

that among the “clear and specific 
acts” the Soviet Union might take was sig- 
nature to the Austrian treaty. 
on May 15. 

The Kremlin thus knew that signing the 
treaty would open a new diplomatic vista 
with Washington, and talk of an East-West 
summit revived. 

On the afternoon of October 19, 1954, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower accompanied Dulles to Con- 
stitution Hall in Washington to pass out 
awards to outstanding State Department em- 
ployees. The President, when called on to 
speak, uttered off the cu the declaration 
that “since the advent of nuclear weapons, 
it seems clear that there is no longer any 
alternative to peace if there is to be a happy 
and well world.” 

Seven months had elapsed since Malenkov 
stated the quickly repudiated view that a 
nuclear war would “mean the destruction 
of world civilization.” 

Eisenhower was always at his best off the 


cuff, either in speeches or at press confer-. 


ences, because he was free of the formal 
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diplomatic words crafted for him by Dulles. 
His syntax often was atrocious but his mean- 
ing usually came through, especially when 
the old soldier talked of war and peace. 
VITAL SIXTH SENSE 

At one 1955 press conference, for example, 
he said that his sixth sense“ told him that 
world tensions were abating. At another 
just before the summit he told reporters 
that “there is a change going on” and “there 
is something different in the world.” 

Dulles, on the other hand, sought neatly 
to balance risk and opportunity. He con- 
stantly stressed the thought that an ill- 
prepared summit could lead to great public 
disappointment. He also worried that the 
mood created even by talk of a summit 
could crumble the cement of fear of the 
Red army which held together the Atlantic 
Alliance. 


Mr. Eisenhower had the greatest respect 
for Secretary Dulles as a master of tactics 
and strategy in world politics and he gen- 
erally bowed to his advice. In the spring 
of 1955, for example, the Gridiron Club, a 
select group of. W. correspondents, 
proposed inviting Marshall Georgi Zhukov 
to the annual dinner, along with the Presi. 
dent who had known him and grown fond 
of him in the early postwar days in Berlin. 
Mr. Eisenhower told a club delegation it 
was all right with him but to “check with 
Foster.” Dulles said it would be wiser not 
to invite Zhukoy; that it might be misun- 
derstood. He was not invited. 

But the facts were closing in on Dulles 
just as Mr. Eisenhower's sixth sense was 


In March, 1955, Zhukov wrote the first of 
a series of private letters to President Elsen- 
Bower, obviously with Kremlin approval. 
And at s June party at the British Embassy 
in Moscow, Zhukoy remarked to American 
Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen that some 
People in the Soviet Government still did 
not understand the meaning of nuclear 
weapons, 

In April, 1955, Anthony Eden replaced 
Churchill as Prime Minister. On May 10, 
the Soviets put forward without warning 
a completely new disarmament proposal 
going far beyond anything previously of- 
fered. American officials considered this 
the first negotiable Soviet disarmament offer 
in history. 

By now, too, the Western European Union 
had been created and West Germany admit- 
ted to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza. 
tion, thus shoring up Western defenses after 
the EDC debacle. 


THE NEW WAVE 


As Mr. Eisenhower later wrote in his mem- 
oirs, “In early spring, 1955, there seemed to 
arise a new wave of interest” In summitry. 
The Soviet reversal on Austria made it m- 
evitable and Dulles worked out the details 
with Molotov. 

Agreement came on June 13. Nine days 
earlier, his memoirs reveal, Mr. Eisenhower 
had written an old friend that while he did 
not expect any spectacular results,” he did 
think “that Poster and I should be able to 
detect whether the Soviets really intend to 
introduce a tactical change that could mean, 
for the next few years at least, some real 
easing of tensions. If we do not obtain 
some concrete evidence of such a tactical 
change, then, of course, the effort must be 
to determine the exact purpose of recent 
Soviet. suggestions for conferences and eas- 
ing of tensions and so on.” 

But Elsenhower also revealed that Dulles 
feared that he “would raise the hopes of 
our people, who might subsequently suffer 
widespread disillusionment when they realize 
that no tangible results could come for a 
year or more, if there were any tangible 
results at all.” 

Mr. Eisenhower had sensed a mood of 
movement on the other side, though he did 
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not know the reasoning. He sought, how- 
ever, to exploit it. Dulles, too, sensed the 
movement but he feared it was only an- 
other nig in the ancient zig-zag of Soviet 
tactics without heralding any meaningful 
change. 

Both were right. But Mr. Eisenhower was 
the wiser; he knew the world expected him 
to probe any opening, whatever the perils. 
and he genuinely hoped to create at least 
a lasting detente. 

Dulles worried over appearances; I heard 
him speak privately at the time of a fear of 
“giving respectability" to the Kremlin lead- 
ers, of ushering them on to the world stage 
with fanfare, of giving them a position of 
parity with the United States in the world 
arena which he felt they did not deserve 
either morally or militarily. f 

Ten years ago, the very idea of a confer- 
ence with Soviet leaders was anathema to 
many Americans. Mr. Eisenhower had him- 
self been elected on a Republican Party piat- 
form calling for the repudiation of alleged 
wartime Yalta Conference secret commit- 
ments. Vice President Huszrt H. HUMPHREY; 
then Senator, was almost a lone yoice i 
arguing that we need not tremble at the 
thought of sitting face to face with the 
Soviets at the conference table.” ; 

The Berlin blockade was then only 6 years 
behind, the Korean war had ended only 2 
Fears earlier. The butchery of Budapest 
was yet to come. Not until Khrushchey ac- 
companied his then partner, Nikola! Bul- 
ganin, t Geneva, in 1955 had any major So- 
viet leader breathed the free air of the West 
in such a manner, ; 

But such factors as those worrying Dulles 
did not stop Mr. Eisenhower. He was the 
old soldier who felt that the arms spiral 
could not go on forever without catastrophe; 
he sensed that the post-Stalin Kremlin lead- 
ership had come to understand the meaning 
of nuclear weapons, to understand above all 
that an H-bomb had no dialectical colora- 
tion. 

Molotov clearly opposed the whole idea of 
summitry.Zhukoy, by now an alternate Pre- 
sidium member, seemingly spoke warmly of 
his old friend. Khrushchev appears to have 
been the pragmatist: what had to be had to 
be. His denunciation of Stalinism and his 
enunciation of the nonineyitability of war 
dogma was still nearly a year off. 

In retrospect, Khrushchev and his allies 
abandoned the black-and-white Stalin-Molo- 
tov view of the world—a nation was either 
pro-Soviet or anti-Soviet—much as Dulles 
was forced to abandon a doctrine he had 
once advanced: that neutrality was per 86 
immoral. Instead, the new Khrushchey ma- 
jority created the third world concept. They 
proposed to deal with non-Communist lead- 
ers as the first step in destroying Western 
influence in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
leaving actual communization until later 
on—another of the formulations which later 
became an issue with China. 

The most spectacular move in this field 
came in secret even as the summit confer- 
ence was gathering: the Soviet arms deal 
with Abdel Gamal Nasser’s Egypt. Dulles 
Was outraged that it had been made behind 
his back. At any rate, that Soviet move 
and the reiteration of backing for “wars of 
national Uberation” demonstrated that So- 
viet aims remained unchanged; that only 
tactics had changed, as Dulles had suspected. 

The tactical change, however, was of im- 
mensë importance to both Soviet-American 
and Sino-Soviet relations. In Washington, 
Mr. Elsenhower responded to the change, 
and the two nuclear giants at least began to 
engage in a dialog. In Peiping, Mao grew 
more and more outraged and the Sino-Soviet 
dialog became embittered. 

These Soviet tactics had changed essen- 
tially for two broad reasons: the growth of 
nuclear weapons and the Soviet necessity for 
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dealing with the internal economic mess left 
by Stalin. 

Of course, it can also be argued with con- 
Mderable validity that Khrushchev, once in 
control, found a breathing spell with the 
West, an absolute necessity to put his own 

tn order and figured he would end 
that breathing spell at the earliest possible 
ent, Some cite the 1962 Cuban con- 
frontation as proof. Yes, as far as anyone 
knows, the Soviet missiles were sent to 
Cuba, aside from any desire to protect Fidel 
from an American attack as Castro 
claimed, chiefly in an effort to close the 
Soviet missile gap. 

It also can be argued that Khrushchev 
Withdrew his missiles only when he was 
Convinced that President Kennedy had the 
Will, not just the means, to fight—and that 
he withdrew because he knew a nuclear clash 
Might destroy the Soviet Union as well as 
Much of the United States. In other words, 

Cuban case demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the Soviet leaders did, indeed, under- 
Stand the meaning of nuclear weapons. 

DECISION FOR SUMMITRY 


But all this, in retrospect, only serves to 
Muminate the meaning of Mr. Eisenhower's 
agreement to go to the summit. 

First of all, that decision for the first time 
Since the onset of the cold war told the 
World that the United States would, indeed, 

his phrase, go the extra mile” to seek 
rapprochement, 

Secondly, that decision represented the 

can acceptance of what now is consid- 
ered commonplace; the belief that while the 
Soviet Union Is less powerful than the United 
tes militarily or economically, it is the 
Only other superpower because it has the 
ability to kill millions of Americans in their 
land in any nuclear exchange. At the 
time, the Pentagon believed that the long- 
Tange Soviet bomber fleet was far more sig- 
nificant than we now know was the case. 
At any rate, the coming of Soviet ICBM's 2 
Years later confirmed the Soviet power status 
although here, too, the false missile gap 
thesis overstated that power. 

Thirdly, that decision accepted as an in- 

ternational political reality what Dulles long 
to avert: recognition of the Soviet 
Union as a great power with worldwide in- 
ts, however malevolent the dogmatic 
of the Kremlin and mischievous its 
Activities in the third world. But without 
Acceptance of that reality, no negotiation was 
likely to be meaningful. Dulles“ hopes of 
imposing a settlement, or his dreams of a 
Soviet breakup, simply were not realistic. 
AN AMATEUR'S INSTINCT 


All these are basic matters dependent less 

on individuals than on the facts of interna- 

life. Of course, it is vitally Important 

that the individual have the ability to un- 

derstand and act on such facts rather than 
on his personal likes or attitudes, 

Personal diplomacy by chiefs of state and 
heads of government (an American Presi- 
dent is both) has long been criticized. The 
Standard view of the diplomats Western style 
at least. was stated in 1939 by Britain’s Sir 
Harold Nicolson who wrote that it will al- 
Ways be desirable that the foreign policy of 
any great country should be carried out by 
Professionals trained in their business. Ama- 
teur diplomatists * * * are proven to be un- 
Teliable.” 

There is merit in this view, especially as 
to amateur aids to a President, but it ts 
dificult to consider a President an amateur. 
Many diplomats did look upon Mr. Eisen- 

r that way in 1955. But the professional 
Was Dulles the moralist, the unrelenting 
hard-liner who, had he prevailed, quite prob- 
ably would have perpetuated the frostiest 
Part of the cold war just as some of his 
Opposite numbers in Moscow doubtless 
Wanted to do. President Eisenhower had the 
instinct to sense that the time and place had 
Come to make a change. 
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Presidents and Premiers often talk in 
grand terms of ideals and ideology and 
Eisenhower and Khrushchey were no excep- 
tions. However, such men are essentially 
prisoners of their times and, nowadays, of 
the weaponry. Their areas of moyement are 
circumscribed—but as leaders of great 
powers they do have such areas. It is to 
General Eisenhower's credit that he used the 
area open to him, though perhaps not as 
much as he might have or should have. 
That he did so to the degree he did was es- 
sentially the act of an old soldier whose 
visceral reaction to events on the other side 
turned out to be sounder than the cold 
minded logic of Dulles and others who looked 
with such suspicion at his gamble, 

OUR OWN SHRIMP 


It has been argued since the summit that 
the stamp of approval given the Soviets by 
the United States opened the door to that 
third world for the Communists. The fact, 
however, is that the first major Soviet vault 
into that world was the Egyptian arms deal, 
a deal which was underway even as the 
summit was being organized and one that 
would doubtless have taken place, summit 
or no summit. It was made possible by 
Dulles’ earlier refusal to grant arms to Nas- 
ser lest it start a new Middle East arms race. 

At best, Mr. Elsenhower's decision to go 
to the summit led to a tacit Moscow-Wash- 
ington agreement that neither could afford 
to use nuclear weapons to settle their differ- 
ences, It did not produce an agreement to 
call off mutual efforts at subversion or proxy 
wars or wars of liberation.” 

That all this was Khrushchey’s understand- 
ing of Geneva may be seen from his remarks 
to some East Germans 2 months after the 
summit that “we are in favor of a detente, 
but if anybody thinks that for this reason 
we shall forget about Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin, he is mistaken. This will happen 
when shrimps learn to whistle.” 

Nor, of course, were Americans about to 
“forget” Washington, Lincoln, the Declara- 
tion of Independence or the Constitution. 
We have our own shrimp. 

American policy toward the Soviet Union 
since World War II. or at least since the 
1948 Czech coup which produced NATO, has 
been founded on containment of Soviet 
power. But nations cannot stand on mili- 
tary lines alone; the great powers above all 
others must deal with one another. They 
dare not without the greatest peril, as Mr. 
Eisenhower wrote In a 1958 letter to Bul- 
ganin, “end up in the ludicrous posture of 
our just glaring silently at each other across 
the table.” 

At Geneva 10 years ago, President Eisen- 
hower, in essence, worked at the task of 
peeling off from the cold war nearly a decade 
of encrustations on Soviet-American rela- 
tions. It was, in a way, his second “crusade 
in Europe” and perhaps it may even appear 
in history to be the more meaningful of 
the two. 

That neither the summit itself nor the 
subsequent Foreign Ministers’ meeting pro- 
duced agreements on Germany or European 
security is regrettable. That the verbal 
“spirit of Geneva” soon vanished is also a 
fact. But looking back on the intervening 
decade neither seems as important as the 
fact that Eisenhower, despite Dulles, and 
with a division of public opinion here at 
home, willingly risked his great public stat- 
ure to begin a meaningful dialog with the 
Kremlin. 

IN IKE’S FOOTSTEPS 

At the end of the Geneva summit, Eisen- 
hower declared that “the prospects of a 
lasting peace” were “brighter” and “the 
dangers of the overwhelming tragedy of 
modern war are less.“ 

Since then, nuclear war has been averted. 
One can argue with some conviction that 
the brink was avoided over Cuba because 
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Khrushchev had been helped to understand 
Mr. Kennedy by meeting him in Vienna and 
that he had gained considerable understand- 
ing of the United States because Mr. Eisen- 
hower had invited him here for a visit 
whose impact was enormous both in the 
Kremlin and in terms of Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

It can be argued; too, that much of the 
change in Soviet-American relations in the 
decade 1955-65 would have occurred no mat- 
ter who was President; that the dynamics of 
post-Stalin Russia made such changes in- 
evitable. Quite probably that is true. It also 
is true that President Kennedy and President 
Johnson both have followed the Eisenhower 
approach. 

The point, however, is that someone in the 
United States, and it could hardly be other 
than a President, had to make the start. And 
the man who did it was President Elsen- 
hower. 

Because he did, Mr. Johnson today finds it 
easier to talk, for example, of “building 
bridges” to the nations of eastern Europe 
and to negotiate 2 consular agreement, as he 
did, with the Soviet Union, The Kennedy 
test ban agreement flowed logically from 
the Eisenhower initiative, however much the 
Smo-Soviet row contributed to the Soviet 
decision to agree, 

The result is today's prospect for a con- 
tinuation of the Soviet-American detente, 
the very existence of which has permitted 
the United States, as well as the Soviet Un- 
ton, to give more attention to their respective 
positions in Asia and their relations with 
China. 

Once Vietnam is resolved, assuming, as 
Washington expects, that it is resolved with- 
out the detente, it will be pos- 
sible to tackle other Soviet-American prob- 
lems, 

This will not be easy for Soviet aims and 
American aims remain antithetic. But they 
can be manageable. And such a prospect 

ngs in its lineage from the changes in 
post-Stalin Russia and, in turn, from General 
Eisenhower's sensing of those changes and 
acting upon them. 


Government Control of Economy No Good 
for United States or Western World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER - 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 23, John A. Davenport, member of 
the board of editors of Fortune maga- 
zine, made the following talk before the 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco on 
the subject “Government Control of 
Economy No Good for United States or 
Western World.” 

It is a most interesting discourse on 
one of the important problems facing 
this country, our balance of payments. 
The Friday Flashes of this discourse as 
published in the Commonwealth follow: 

[From the Commonwealth magazine, 

Aug. 2, 1965] 

“GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF Economy No Goon 
von UNITED STATES on WESTERN Womn“ 
DAVENPORT 

(From address by John A, Davenport, mem- 
ber, board of editors, Fortune 
The U.S, balance of payments has gone 

violently askew, with consequent loss of 

gold and of confidence in the dollar itself. 

As & result the U.S. Government has taken 

extreme measures to restore a balance, 
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Ido not doubt that a Government program 
of this kind will work at least temporarily, 
but this direct Government intervention in 
foreign lending and investing smacks all too 
much Government exchange controls over 
what should be the world’s premier cur- 
rency. I cannot believe this is good for this 
country or the Western World. 

On the contrary, our whole effort should 
be to relax present restrictions on the dollar 
while making sure that our accounts with 
the world do in fact swing into normal and 
natural balance. 


HIGH WAGES CUT DEMAND—RESULT? 


We have to some degree gotten ourselves 
into the present unpleasant position as the 
result of imprudent policies at home. 

We have overstimulated our own economy 
through easy credit in pursuit of the goal of 
full employment. We have given to unions 
far too much power to boost wages in a way 
which actually creates unemployment at the 
very time we are seeking to reduce it. In 
the process we have put an unbearable strain 
on our monetary managers, and specifically 
on the Federal Reserve System. 

If we come to grips with these domestic 
problems, then almost any monetary sys- 
tem will work. Until we come to grips with 
them, no international monetary system 
devisable by man will give us what we want— 
a world of expanding production, trade, and 
the full convertibility of currencies. 

WE USE “DOUBLE STANDARD” 


In the international world, at least, we 
still pay homage to that shimmering and 
mystic metal whose supply your ancestors 
did so much to increase when they grabbed 
for gold above Fort Sutter. 

Were the United States under a true gold 
standard of the kind we operated under in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries, loss 
of gold would have produced immediate ef- 
fects at home and tightened domestic credit. 
This is no longer necessarily the case. For 
while the dollar is pinned to gold in the in- 
ternational world, we have all but cut our 
tles with the metal so far as our national 
money system is concerned. In effect the 
United States, like most other nations to- 
day, is domestically on an inconvertible paper 
standard, 

BANKERS’ INSTINCT VERSUS TABOOS 


Domestically we operate through a dollar 
that can be almost indefinitely multiplied 
through credit expansion, whereas in the 
outer world we maintain a dollar redeemable 
in gold on demand. This dual system places 
on the Federal Reserve Board an extraor- 
dinary and onerous responsibility under 
which it may be torn between apparently 
conflicting objectives. 


In a period such as we have been going 
through, of imbalance in our foreign pay- 
ments and large gold losses, every instinct 
of central bankers must be to tighten up 
on the strings of credit at home, thus 
stimulating exports, discouraging imports, 
and very possibly raising interest rates, which 
would tend to curb the outflow of capital. 
But in the present economic climate, high 
interest rates are taboo and easy money is 
regarded as a kind of fetish to cure unem- 
ployment and to keep the economy booming, 
and it so happens that, from the downturn 
of 1957-58 forward, the United States has 
been suffering from considerable unemploy- 
ment, at least by official count. 

The root cause of our difficulties, I believe, 
consists in the fact that while the experts 
have been worrying about lack of liquidity 
abroad, the U.S. economy has been over- 
brimming with liquidity. Caught between 
the need for defending the dollar abroad and 
the alleged need for easy money at home, our 
credit and fiscal managers gave priority to 
the domestic objective. 

ECONOMY OVERSTIMULATED 


If we wish to get rid of present restraints 
on the dollar and still keep our external 
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accounts in order, we shall have to rely less 
on excessive monetary stimulants than we 
have been doing in the recent past. The 
question is whether we can do this and still 
maintain a healthy and prosperous economy 
at home; and this brings us face to face with 
the whole “full employment” theory. 

The essence of that theory—or shall I say 
dogma—is that employment is a unique 
function of so-called aggregated demand 
and that such demand must constantly be 
pumped up by injections of credit and fiscal 
deficits if the economy is to be kept moving 
ahead. If this theory is the truth, then it 
is hard to see how we shall ever get away 
from controls on the dolar. 

I do not believe that the easy money theory 
is the whole truth. On the contrary, in re- 
cent years we could have gotten along with 
much less monetary stimulus: we may have 
needed a 4 percent annual increase in the 
total money supply; certainly we did not 
need an 8 percent rise. Some nations which 
have pursued pretty tight money policies, 
notably Germany, have prospered. It is also 
arguable that our payments deficit, caused 
by a surplus of liquidity at home, was in fact 
a drag on our overall employment showing. 

I doubt the validity of the employment and 
unemployment figures which Washington 
uses. The U.S. measurement of unemploy- 
ment is probably the most generous in the 
world. When the global figure for unemploy- 
ment is broken down, moreover, it appears 
that we may have been at full employment 
for some time. 

I would argue that the whole discussion 
of employment and unemployment is mean- 
ingless unless it is related to wage rates and 
to wage pressures. In the last analysis wages 
are a form of price, and the effect of pushing 
them too high will be the same as the effect 
of pushing any other price too high—there 
will be a diminution of demand. 


MINIMUM WAGE RISE SPREADS UNEMPLOYMENT 


On the record, hikes in the minimum wage 
simply spread unemployment among those 
who can least afford it—our Negroes and less 
skilled workers. Finally, we have as a matter 
of policy given to trade unions all but un- 
bridled power. Year after year they exact 
their enormous toll without regard for em- 
ployment conditions and at the expense of 
the vast majority of less fortunate workers. 

In recessions those nations have done best 
which, using monetary and fiscal policies for 
what they were worth, have also sought to 
maintain a certain flexibility in their wage 
and cost structure, 


UNIONS SHOULD BE VOLUNTARY 


The problem is how to induce such 
fiexibility and in effect to keep wages from 
rising too rapidly. Some will place faith in 
the Government's guidelines, but I am not 
among them. Others talk airlly of adopting 
an income policy such as has been adopted 
by some nations abroad. I am wary of such 
phrases, for in effect an incomes policy means 
wage, price, and profit controls, and I believe 
our whole effort should be to avoid such con- 
trols, whether in the domestic or the inter- 
national field. 

My own prescriptions for achieving high 
employment without constant resort to 
monetary inflation are elemental and dif- 
ficult. Government should cease and desist 
from pushing minimum wages 
More importantly, we must sooner or later 
come to grips with union monopoly power. 

Unions should be what they originally 
started out to be—namely, voluntary Asso- 
ciations. There should be no place in 
America for the closed shop or the union 
shop or any kind of shops which makes 
payment of union dues the price of a job. 
The proposed repeal of section 14(b) of Taft- 
Hartley, and the striking down of State 
right-to-work laws, aims precisely in the 
wrong direction. 

We should insist on freedom of entry into 
all trades and professions, a freedom now 
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conspicuously denied in our bullding and 
maritime trades. 

We should outlaw all forms of coercion, 
intimidations, and violence against nonunion 
workers who are seeking gainful employ- 
ment—a violence which ts a blot on your 
waterfront here in San Francisco no. less 
than on mine in New York. 

FREE MARKETS ESSENTIAL 

The fundamental idea I have been press- 
ing—namely, that there is an intimate cor- 
relation between wages, employment, and 
money—is one which in fact follows from 
the whole Keynesian analytic. Its disregard 
by his followers is one of the major intel- 
lectual tragedies of our times. 

While the market economy needs a sound 
and reliable monetary system, such a sys- 
tem likewise depends on free and open mar- 
kets—open markets for goods but likewise 
open markets for labor and services of all 
kinds. The two objectives are in fact com- 
plementary to each other and stand or fall 
together, 

Our immediate need is not for more l- 
quidity as commonly understood, but for 
more discipline in ordering both our do- 
mestic economy and our foreign transac- 
tions. 

ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 

Mr. Frank HLS. What backs up Federal 
Reserve notes? 

Answer. U.S. Government credit, 

Mr. CARL E. ROSENFELD. Fortune says econ- 
omy is on platenu—effect on dollar? 

Answer. Makes dollar worth more; less in- 
flation. 

Mr. J. H. Curnton. Economic soundness of 
tax reduction and great budgetary deficits? 

Answer. Theory is we'll have bigger gross 
national product, thus more tax revenue. 
Using both easy money and easy credit now— 
what happens in recession? 

Mr. ROBERT DE FPREMERY. Will bank system 
borrowing short, lending long, lead to bank- 
ruptey? 

Answer. Our banking system is sound but 
overactive. 

Mr. Trevor Roserrs. Free market for gold? 
Its effect? 

Answer, Good if managed effectively and 
without political disruption. Gold price 
would have to rise to say, $70. 

Mr. Esat M. Kaun. International mone- 
tary conference needed? 

Answer. A lot of fun. Whether it would 
solve anything is problematical. 

Mr. Epwis D. BERLE. Are we following 
Marx’ dictum, “to destroy capitalist na- 
tions through adulteration of their cur- 
rency”? 

Answer. Not in his sense. Keynes says 
Lenin said it. It happened in Germany but 
we're not in such danger yet. 

Question. World alternative to gold? 

Answer. Don't believe there is any. 

Mr. S. H. Pacamucct. Abandonment of in- 
terest equalization tax solve problems? 
Chances Washington will do it? 

Answer. Government, unlike tides, just 
goes forward. Will not be abandoned. 


The United Nations Now Is Soviet 
Creature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recor», I wish to in- 
an editorial appearing in the 
American of Los Angeles, Calif., 

an July 29. The Herald American has a 
tion of nearly 300,000 in the 

Southeast part of Los Angeles, and the 

Northwest portion of Orange County, 

Calif. This editorial was written by Mr. 

Cliff Smith, publisher of the Herald 

American, and déals with the Soviet con- 

trol of the United Nations. I recom- 

Mend its reading to those people who are 

Under the false impression that the 

United Nations is the world’s best hope 

for peace: 

Tax Untren Nations Now Is SOVIET CREATURE 

The Moscow radio and officials from Mos- 
Cow now no longer attempt to hide the fact 

they control the United Nations. 
A SUBVERSIVE U.N. COMMITTEE 

“The continent of Africa at present repre- 
tents one of the basic fronts in the struggle 
against the imperialists.” - 

This candid admission was made by Mos- 
Cow radio in its domestic service (in Russia) 
On June 27. It was made in the course of 
A discussion on the United Nations by offi- 
cial Soviet. commentators who agreed that 
“with the new balance of forces in the United 
Nations“ the world organization had been 
turned into an “anti-imperialist front.” 

The specific subject of the discussion was 
the tour of parts of Africa undertaken by the 
24-nation U.N. Committee on Colonialism— 
or, to give its full title, the U.N. Committee 
ot Control Over Implementation of the Dec- 

ion of the Concession of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples. 

The Soviet member of the Committee is 
Jakob Malik, the Deputy Foreign Minister. 

The Committee consists of 12 Afro-Asian 
countries, 3 Latin American countries, the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Poland, and Yugo- 
Slavia, and the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, Denmark, and Australia, Moscow 
Tadio's conclusion is that the western rep- 
Tesentation on the Committee is no longer of 
the slightest consequence. As in the case of 
the United Nations itself, the Committee has 

an instrument to undo the “unholy 

Alliance” of the western imperialists. 

SOME REVEALING COMMENTS 


In view of the fact that the Committee has 
been hospitably entertained by the British 
Government while on its way to Africa and 
its activities in Africa widely publicized and 
to some extent approved in both Britain and 
the United States, we publish some extracts 
Of the commentary by Moscow radio. We 
hope that this will help to place the Com- 
Mittee’s work in a more correct perspective. 

The two main participants in the discus- 
Sion were Mikhail Sergeyevich Lyov, an offi- 
cial Soviet spokesman on U.N. affairs, and 
Leonod Zavyalov. Moscow radio's commen- 
tator on U.N. matters. 

Lyoy (explaining why, for the first time, the 
Whole committee actually went to Africa): 
“On the initiative of the Socialist countries 
and with the support of the African states, 
the idea was to make use of the United Na- 
tions to step up the struggle for the liquida- 
tion of colonialism and imperialism. By go- 

to the scene of events the committee 
ered possibilities to wage the struggle 
More energetically.” 
WATO ACCUSED 


Commenting on what the so-called fact- 
finding tour achieved, Lvov continued: 
“The role of the aggressive NATO bloc in 
was completely unmasked. It was re- 
Vealed both by the representatives of the 
freedom fighters and the African peoples and 
by the speeches of the members of the com- 
mittee that it was actually NATO that is the 
chief instrument in supplying the imperial- 
ists with weapons, military equipment, and 
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all types cf other aid. If tt were not for 
NATO, and the United States acting behind 
it, the Portuguese, British, and other col- 
onialists in Africa would already have been 
driven out. 

“Another important fact that came to light 
has been the enormous military prepara- 
tions which are being carried out in South- 
West Africa by the South African racists 
under the leadership of American and Ger- 
man instructors.” 

Lvov continued: “The committee has also 
been able to discover the criminal role of a 
terrible alliance—the alliance of American, 
British, West German, and Belgian monopo- 
lists. The committee will now be in a posi- 
tion to unmask them completely.” 

AN INTENSIFIED STRUGGLE 

Zavyalov: “Mikhail Sergeyevich Lvov, what 
you have just told us about the session of 
the U.N. 24-nation committee in Africa con- 
firms the fact that the struggle of the African 
peoples for their freedom and Independence 
against the imperialist forces of the United 
States, Britain, and Belgium is becoming in- 
tensified in various forms and in various or- 
ganizations, including the 24-nation com- 
mittee. 

“It is evident from all the signs that the 
imperialists—and herein lies a characteristic 
feature of the present stage of the political 
struggle in Africa—are trying to take some 
kind of revenge for the defeats they have 
been suffering for the last decade, a decade 
of collapse for the colonial empires in Africa. 

“The aim of the imperialists now is to re- 
tain the remnants of their colonial posses- 
sions, to strengthen and extend their posi- 
tions in the countries of Africa, to make use 
of those African leaders who lean toward 
Western countries and to establish with them 
what would amount to unilateral coopera- 
tion. The imperialists are therefore attempt- 
ing to split African unity and so distract the 
attention of African countries.” 

Lvov: “This is true, but the U.N. Commit- 
tee has been able to rally African countries 
around the task of liquidating the last colo- 
nial bridgeheads in Africa. The Committee 
twice appealed for unity of action and for 


formation of a broad anti-imperialist front. 
ACTIONS INSTEAD OF WORDS 
“The Committee also adopted a number of 


the legitimacy of the people's 

“Moreover, the Committee’s resolutions 
ed on all states to give moral and mate- 
support to the struggles of the people. 
This has never happened in the United Na- 


tion. It is an important new departure in 
U.N. activity. 
POSITIVE RESULTS 

“The committee drew the attention of the 
U.N. General Assembly and Security Council 
to the threat to the security of independent 
African states arising from the activities of 
the criminal alliance between Portugal, 
South Africa, and the local white settlers in 
southern Rhodesia, 

“In short, there is a new spirit, a new one, 
in the U.N. decisions. This may be the start 
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of a fresh beginning for the United Nations 
in the matter of giving support to the peoples 
in the struggle against imperialism. 

“The colonialist members of the commit- 
tee were unable to prevent the adoption of 
decisions showing this new spirit. The U.N. 
has now been given an opportunity to draw 
on its untapped reserves in order to take 
definite action. 

There can be no doubt that with the 
United Nations constituted as it is at present, 
the consistent line of the Soviet Union in 
pressing for the United Nations to face fully 
up to the problems of strengthening peace 
and insuring freedom is producing more and 
more positive results.” 

Zavyalov: “The work of the committee has 
again proved that whenever the Afro-Asian 
states act in a broad, single front with the 
Socialist states—and this includes action in 
U.N. bodies—the results are always on the 
side of the just cause, on the side of the 
struggle against the imperialists.” 

Lvov: “Yes, the only task now is to achieve 
implementation of the committee's decisions. 
But this can be done through the unity of 
all progressive forces of the world, acting to- 
gether at the U.N.” 


A COMMUNIST TOOL 


There is no need to quote any more. It 
is a pitty that no member of the committee 
appears to have read the United Nations 
Charter. 


More important, however, is the fact that 
Russia can with such complete confidence 
claim to have successfully converted an im- 
portant body of the United Nations into a 
Communist tool against the West. Yet Brit- 
ain and the United States blandly continue 
to serve on the committee and to provide the 
bulk of the funds that enable it to continue 
its subversive activities aimed directly at 
Britain and the United States. 

We believe that the above extracts are a 
tragic commentary on the state of the United 
Nations. Moreover, we believe that Lvov's 
claims are in no way exaggerated, It is a 
pity that his remarks have not been pub- 
licized anywhere in the West. 

It is now time for the United States 
to get out of the United Nations. 


War Veteran Population of States: 1970, 
1980 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have recently received from the Re- 
search Statistics Service of the Veterans’ 
Administration some extremely interest- 
ing statistics which contain the estimates 
of veterans’ population for the years 
1960 and 1964, and projections for 1970 
and 1980. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include this report: 
PROJECTIONS OF WAR VETERAN POPULATION OF 

Srarks: 1970, 1980 

This note presents two series of alternative 
projections (plus a special comparative 
base” series) of the 1970 and 1980 war vet- 
eran population of States. These projec- 
tions—covering the first half of the 40-year 
span to 2,000 for which decennial estimates 
will soon be completed—are being released 
now because of their usefulness in long- 
range planning, particularly on a geographic 
basis, for veterans program service facilities. 
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Each series is based on the same assump- 
tions concerning the future mortality of war 
veterans and the composition of that popu- 
lation, by period of service and age. The 
projections are limited to the current war 
veteran population, which includes men and 
women (in civil life or still in the Armed 
Forces) who have served on active military 
duty during the Korean confilct, World War 
II. World War I, Spanish-American War, or 
Indian wars. 

The estimates for the States in each series 
differ only because they involve alternative 
assumptions as to the level of future inter- 
state migration of the war veteran popula- 
tion: 

Series A estimates reflect the assumption 
that after June 30, 1960 (the benchmark“ 
starting date for all series), there will be no 
net gain or loss of war veterans in any State 
due to migration. (This is hardly a reason- 
able premise; the series is intended, however, 
only as a “comparative base” against which 
it is possible to measure the effect of the 
alternative series B and C interstate migra- 
tion assumptions.) 

Series B projections are based on the as- 
sumption that the April 1955—April 1960 pat- 
tern of war veteran age-related in-, out-, and 
non-migration of each State—as reflected by 
the male war veteran mobility statistics col- 
lected in the 18th decennial census of the 
United States (1960) —- will be continued in 
every 5-year period after June 30, 1960. 
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Series C projections were developed on the 
assumption that each State's war veteran 
age-related migration rates in every 5-year 
period after June 30, 1960, would be half 
those of the April 1955-April 1960 period. 

In summary, therefore, these three series 
of State war veteran population estimates 
(which are not predictions, but only indi- 
cations of how that population would be 
distributed if future interstate migration 
experience coincides with the specific mi- 
gration assumption underlying the particular 
projection series) are based on three inde- 
pendent interstate migration assumptions: 
(1) Series A, no State will have a net gain or 
loss of war veterans due to migration; (2) 
series B, each State will have the same age- 
related migration pattern as it had in the 
1955-60 period; and (3) series C, the age- 
related migration pattern in every State will 
be half that of the 1955-60 period. 

Some highlights of the State projections 
are: 

Florida and Arizona are the only States 
which will have more war veteran residents 
in 1980 than in 1960, Based on the series B 
migration assumption, Florida's war veteran 
population would increase 39 percent and 
Arizona's, 17 percent; the series C projection 
indicates that Florida would have 9 percent 
and Arizona 0.6 percent more veterans in 
1980 than in 1960. 
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From 1960 to 1980, net migration gains 
in war veteran population are projected for 
13 other States—but the gains from migra- 
tion would be too small to offset their losses 
from veteran deaths (on the average for the 
United States, 20.5 percent): Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware. 
Louisiana, Maryland, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin. 

The other 35 States and the District of 
Columbia would have net migration losses 
from 1960 to 1980. 

The largest (proportionate) net migration 
gains between 1960 and 1980 in the series B 
projections (series C gains and losses are 
generally about half as large) would occur 
in Florida, 623 percent; Arizona, 37.2 per- 
cent; Nevada, 13.8 percent; California, 13.1 
percent; Arkansas, 5.5 percent; and Oregon, 
5.0 percent. 

The largest (proportionate) net migration 
losses between 1960 and 1980 in the series B 
projections are indicated in Alaska, 28.3 per- 
cent; Hawall, 28.0 percent; District of Co- 
lumbia, 17.8 percent; North Dakota, 172 
percent; Rhode Island, 13.8 percent; Ne- 
braska, 13.1 percent; South Dakota, 12.7 per- 
cent; West Virginia, 10.0 percent; South 
Carolina, 9.9 percent; Kansas, 9.7 percent; 
Kentucky, 8.1 percent; Maine, 8.0 percent; 
Montana, 7.9 percent; Virginia, 7.8 percent; 
North Carolina, 7.8 percent; New York, 7.3 
percent; and Michigan, 6.8 percent. 


TanLx 1.—Estimates and projections of the war veleran population of Stales: 1960, 1964, 1970, 1980 (June 30) 


Un thousands] 
Estimates Estimates Projections 
State 
1964 
cr 
Total. 431 | 21,866 20, 701 925 808 782 716 753 
ci — 403 385 385 330 329 329 
Outside United 179 172 167 146 140 143 
States 496 482 423 405 414 
United States 79 77 72 65 59 62 
151 146 132 125 104 114 
Alabama 303 49 4l 45 35 42 39 
Alaska 2³ 2¹ 80 74 76 e 66 65 
Arizons__- 148 168 856 792 824 682 719 703 
Arkansas. 173 150 160 2131 2028 1881 Lo 78 188 Len 
California... 2,280 | 2,086 272 | 2,160 
Colorado 225 200 215 212 184 430 416 304 406 363 329 346 
351 329 339 3 290 5 55 48 2j- 47 37 42 
Delaware. 56 53 55 A 47 1. 218 | 1,167 | 1,151 | 1,163) 1,013 972 996 
District of 209 255 242 248 217 201 208 
Columbia. 98 100 85 93 76 240 222 228 188 200 195 
ida.. 690 582 799 690 891 600 1. 445 1,306 | 1,353) 1,377) 1. 20 1. 12 1,168 
Georgia. 381 365 351 357 293 304 ill 108 87 102 93 77 84 
Hawaii. 47 49 41 45 30 a7 211 205 191 198 178 157 167 
Idaho... 74 70 70 70 5⁰ 60 70 67 60 64 58 48 52 
Minois.. 1,275 | 1,219 | 1,201 | 1,212 1,012 | 1,032 378 350 351 355 309 208 303 
Indiuna 551 530 518 525 437 449 1,092 | 1.040 1,016 | 1,025 898 861 876 
Iowa 306 297 284 291 238 245 102 90 96 96 85 82 84 
Kentucky gos | 205 | am| zar mr 240 a| as| w| aa] a) ags) aa 
D 
islara. 330 316 320 318 278 775 368 3⁴⁸ 33 a5 298 203 205 
Maine.. 110 105 99 102 80 85 198 198 183 191 170 148 159 
lan: 409 384 392 387 mM 338 47 425 427 426 365 368 367 
Massachusetts... 687 657 634 645 szt 5 43 42 4 41 36 35 35 
Letters A, B, and C represent interstote migration assumptions used as basis for would be uniform from State to State use Of the unusual circumstances between 
2 tN series. 1955 and 1960 in Alaska, tes | and the District of Columbia, their 1008 1900, gross 
a FFC oul rates were ht percent for purposes of this projection series.) 
Yetorans after June 30, 1960, due totnterstate migration, and that age-specific mortality 4 C based on assumptions every 5-year period after June 30, 1960, each 
would be uniform from State to State. te would have half the pattern, by age, that it had between 1055 
S Dot iey- D Deed ON Sanam DhiONs IDAS In ENET ITEE VAES Soe face a ree ane and 1960, and that mortality be from Btate to State. (Be- 
State would have the same gross migration pattern, by age, as it had between 1965 and cause of the unusu between 1955 and 1960 in Alaska, Hawail, and 
1960, as reflected in the 25 percent and 5 paee sample dats on war veterans’ inter- of Columbia, their 1958-1960 gross out-migration rates were reduced by 
state mobility from the 1960 Census of Population, and that age-specific mortality 75 percent for purposes of this projection .) 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage change in the war veteran population of States from 1960 (estimated) to 1970 and 1980 (projected) 
[Based on numbers rounded to nearest 100} 


Percent change 
from 1960—A 13 


Be 2 8 
* o 
SE 


Percent change 
from 1960—B . 


8.8 8 
7.7 20. 7 
6.6 19.0 6.4 
42 15.4 22. 3 
7.3 19.8 +18.8 
10.7 25.9 8.9 
0.0 19.0 +18 
7.3 19.9 48 
71 19.6 4.3 
6.2 18,0 3.1 
8.1 21.3 21.9 
0.8 23.4 +A. 6 
6.5 18.7 10,2 
4.0 13,6 19.0 
5, 6 21.8 . 9 
8.2 21.1 9.6 
7.8 20. 1 9.8 
9.4 22.9 13,2 
8.5 21.9 16.0 
* 5 21.4 13.9 
7.3 39. 9 6.1 
91 22 5 14.9 
6.2 18. 3 40 
8.2 22 11.4 
7.3 19.3 11,0 


1 Letters A. — and O represent Interstate migration assumptions used as basis for 


get A ban based on “i, due to that no State would haye a net galn or loss of war 
ue to interstate nilgration, and that age-specific mortality 


Veterans after June 30, 1000 
would be uniform from State to State 
1 Series 


DEFINITIONS, SOURCES OF DATA, METHODOLOGY 


The “war veteran population” Includes 
Men and women in civil life who served in 
the U.S. Armed Forces during the Korean 
conflict (June 27, 1950-January 31, 1955); 
World War II (September 16, 1940-July 25, 
1947); World War I (April 6, 1917-November 
11, 1918); the Spanish-American War, i.e., 
War with Spain, Boxer Rebellion, Philippine 
Insurrection (April 21, 1898-—July 4, 1902); or 
the Indian Wars (1817-1898). Other exserv- 
icemen and women—including “cold war 
Veterans” (who first entered the Armed 
Forces after January 31, 1955, and may have 
served in certain areas of armed conflict). 
are excluded because under present laws they 
are entitled to receive limited “veterans 
benefits” and major benefits are available 
only to the service-disabled. 

For all projection series, the starting point 
Was June 30, 1960. State war veteran popu- 
lation as of that date, by period of service 
and age, was estimated by applying distribu- 
tion factors computed from 1960 census of 
Population 25 percent sample data on State 
of residence of male war veterans (Table 
104, Characteristics of Civilian Male Vet- 
erans * * * by Age, for the State: 1960,” 
“Detailed Characteristics, U.S. Census of 
Population: 1960.“ final report PC(—)-2D. 
U.S, Bureau of the Census) to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration independent estimates of total 
civilian war veterans in the United States, by 
period of service and age (Table 1, Esti- 
mated Age of Veterans in Civil Life (by Pe- 
riod of Service), June 30, 1960," Annual Re- 
port, 1960; page 165. Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs). 

At each 5-year interval after June 30, 1960, 
“control totals” of the war veteran popula- 
tion were the quinguennial estimates, by 
age, in “Veteran Populations Projections 
1962-2040," research monograph 6. “Re- 
search Statistics Service, Office of Controller, 
Veterans“ Administration“ (July 1962). Esti- 
mates of war veterans in the United States, 
by age, were derived from these control totals 
on the assumption that the same proportion 


t 
from 1960—C | 4 
1980 1970 1980 
5 7. 7 2.5 
9 8.8 19.9 
8 7. 7 20. 5 
1 6.5 19.0 
7 13.1 29.5 || New Jersey 
4 4-5.0 +.6 || New Mexico 
4 9.8 22.9 [ New York... 
9 2.9 12.9 || North Carolina 
3 6.1 18.5 || North Dakota. 
9 5.6 Wide 
3 4.7 16.6 || Oklahomi... 
1 15.0 30, 1 || Oregon 
9 +7.6 +8.9 || Pennsylvania | 
0 8.5 22.1 || Rhode Island | 
5 11.4 27.4 || South Carolina — 
4 8.7 72.8 || South Dakota. 
8 8 7 22. 3 
9 8.6 21.8 
1 11.1 25.2 
6 12.4 27.0 
5 11.0 25.4 
4 4.7 19.1 
8 12.0 BT 
9 4.3 17,2 
4 9.8 3.9 
1 8.9 2. 4 


ay 
UESESBERNENSE BERS BEE BE |B 


Percent change 
from 1960—C | + 


8.8 2L9 &7 22.1 8.7 220 
8. 8 22.6 11.3 25.7 10.1 24.2 
8.8 22 11.4 25. 6 10.1 10 
8.8 22.1 14.3 30.0 11.4 + W1 
8.7 21.6 17.6 24.2 13.1 * 4 
2.2 20. 5 +14 6.7 2.6 13.0 
8.3 21.3 6.3 18.2 7.4 19.9 
7.7 20.4 3.9 16.1 5.6 18.0 
5.7 17.3 2.8 15.0 4.4 16,3 
8.3 21.4 12.5 28.7 10.3 25.1 
67 18.6 11,6 26.4 9,0 22.8 
8.5 21.1 19.8 38.3 14.6 30.3 
7.3 19.6 8.6 22.8 7.7 20.9 
4.6 2253) 13.4 27.9 11,2 25.5 
9.5 23.4 7.0 18.4 8.2 20.7 
76 26.3 10.4 25.3 8.8 22.7 
7.7 20. 6 16.7 34.4 12.3 28,1 
6.5 18.6 12.8 28,6 9.8 23.8 
9.5 227 18.8 35.4 14.1 29.6 
7.7 20,4 0.6 23.2 8.5 21.8 
zi 19,8 9. 3 2.1 8.4 217 
5.8 17.0 6.6 19.6 6.3 18.3 
7.8 200. 8 9.8 23.2 9.1 23 
6.1 18.4 11.4 20. 2 9.2 2.1 
8.1 21.3 9.4 27 9.0 2.3 
8.3 21.4 15.0 31.4 11.6 26.5 
8.8 A. 7 8.4 21.0 8.6 21.3 
&1 20,9 9.9 23,6 9.0 221 


afwer June 30, 1960, each 
„ âs it had between 1955 


cause of the unusual 


percent for 


of veterans in each 3-year age group who 
were living abroad in 1960 would continue to 
reside outside the United States as they grew 
older. 

Data were available from the 1960 census of 
population on the 1955-60 interstate migra- 
tion patterns of male war veterans. (Table 
23, Mobility Status and Type of Mobility of 
War Veterans, by State of Residence in 1955, 
by * * * States: 1960.” “Mobility for States 
and State Economic Areas, U.S. Census of 
Population: 1960," Subject Reports PC(2)— 
2B. U.S. Bureau of the Census (25 percent 
sample data); and an unpublished table, 
specially prepared for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, “Mobility Status and Type of Mobil- 
ity of Veterans, by Period of Service and Age. 
by States: 1960". U.S. Bureau of Census (5 
percent sample data). From these data, the 
1955-60 age-specific nonmigration and in- 
migration rates for each State (based on the 
“reconstructed” 1955 war veteran population 
of the States, by age) were computed for use 
in estimating the level of migration, State 
by State, in each 5-year projection period 
after June 30, 1960. 

Series B projections involved the applica- 
tion of these 1955-60 gross interstate migra- 
tion patterns (nonmigration and in-migra- 
tion rates, by age) for each State. In devel- 
oping series C projections, however, the gross 
interstate migration patterns assumed for 
every State were half those of 1955-60. 

The methodology was the same for both 
the series B and C projections. Briefly, for 
each 5-year age group of war veterans living 
in the State on June 30, 1960, the appropriate 
nonmigration rate was used to estimate the 
number who would remain in the State 
(nonmigrants) and by subtraction, the 
number who would move to another State 
(out-migrants) over the 5-year projection 
period. The interstate migrants in each age 
group of all States were totaled and then 
allocated to the States of destination on the 
basis of the percentage distribution of in- 
migrants in the 1955-60 period. The sum of 
the State’s nonmigrants plus in-migrants 


1955 and 1960 in Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, their 1055-60 gross 
outmigration rates were reduced by series, 


period after June 30, 
State would have half the migration pattern, b „that it had between 
and 1960, and that hat age pectic mortality would be uniform from State to State. 


District of jo Columbia; thet R even eri 5 
projection series, 


Nore.—All changes ure losses except those indicated by ““ 


cent for purposes of this 


ea ie tween 1955 and 1960 in Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
gross out-migration rates were reduced hy 75 


in each age group was the number of vet- 
erans, living on June 30, 1960, who would be 
residing in the State on June 30, 1965—if 
there were no deaths in the 5-year interval. 
This cohort (living and deceased) popula- 
tion of specified age was adjusted—uni- 
formly for all States—to the “control total” 
of living veterans as of June 30, 1965. In 
effect, this adjustment procedure was the 
same as applying, State by State, the age- 
specific 5-year mortality rates used in pro- 
jecting the total war veteran population 
(research monograph 6). These steps were 
then repeated for the 1965-70 projection 
period, the June 30, 1965, 
State population estimates, by age, ss the 
new starting point, and so on for each 5- 
year projection period, 

(In Alaska and Hawall, the 1955-60 mobil- 
ity patterns for war veterans apparently 
overstated gross out-migration because of 
the discharge from the Armed Forces and 
the return to their homes in other States 
after the Korean conflict of military per- 
sonnel stationed in those States in April 
1955. In the District of Columbia, this situa- 
tion also existed to some extent; more im- 
portant, however, is the unusual out-migra- 
tion which occurred there between 1955-60 
because of the population composition and 
the unprecedented suburbanization which 
involved interstate migration to the sur- 
rounding Maryland and Virginia metropoli- 
tan fringe of Washington. Because of these 
unusual circumstances, the 1955-60 gross 
nonmigration rates used in Series B projec- 
tions for these three areas reflect a reduction 
of 50 percent in the out-migration rates and 
another 50 percent for the rates used in the 
series C projections.) 

Series A estimates, which assume-that re- 
gurdless of gross interstate migration pat- 
terns there would be no net gain or loss ot 
war veterans in any State due to migration 
after June 30, 1960, were derived by apply- 
ing the 1960 State distribution factors to 
the control totals as of the projection dates— 
by perlod of service and age in 1960. 
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Rural Renaissance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, agricul- 
ture is the Nation’s largest business by 
far. I have felt that the metropolitan 
press in recent years has not given farm- 
ers the attention they deserve. There- 
fore, I read this morning’s edition of the 
Washington Post with considerable re- 
assurance and encouragement. This 
metropolitan newspaper in the Nation’s 
Capital published a very understand- 
ing and sympathetic editorial on the 
importance of agriculture to the total 
well-being of our Nation’s economy, and 
analyzed with keen insight what we are 
trying to accomplish in the farm legis- 
lation which has been approved by our 
Committee on Agriculture and soon will 
be brought into the House for consider- 
ation. I feel that every Member of this 
body will want to read this editorial and, 
with the permission of the House, I am 
publishing the text in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 

RURAL RENAISSANCE 


This administration has been trying to 
bring about in America what Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman calls a rural renais- 
sance. Now its efforts haye run into an 
organized resistance that threatens to strike 
down the economic foundation of this ef- 
fort—the omnibus farm bill reported out 
by the House Committee on Agriculture 
and awaiting action in the House and in the 
Senate. 

The wheat provisions in the bill are being 
strongly opposed by the grain trade and users 
of wheat and the cotton provisions have 
incurred the opposition of some of the larger 
growers in the Deep South. No doubt the 
House will get around to action this month 
and the Senate probably will pass the bill 
in some form. But the nature of the opposi- 
tion is ominous, It is basically trying to 
arouse urban and consumer resistance to 

intended to give rural America a 
beiter share in the good things of American 

e. 

There is no doubt that the failure of the 
legislation or the elimination of existing 
programs would precipitate a shocking eco- 
D setback in American agriculture and 
in all the rural communities dependent on 
agriculture. And in the end, it would di- 
minish consumption generally to a point 
where the deflation generated by this ca- 
lamity would make itself felt, not only on 
every farm in the country, but in every 
factory as well. 

It would be a calamity if an American 
Congress, largely chosen by urban voters, 
bluntly told rural America that city dwellers 
are unwilling to pay a decent price for the 
food and fiber they use. And yet, urban 
Americans, like the city dwellers of most 
countries, have not fairly rewarded those 
who feed and clothe them. Secretary Free- 
man pointed out some of the results in this 
country last June. Poverty is twice as likely 
to be a condition of life for the child of a 
rural family. A rural family is twice as likely 
to be living in substandard housing. A 
fourth of all farm homes have no running 
water—a fifth of all rural nonfarm homes. 
Rural children are 2 years behind urban chil- 
dren in educational achievements. They re- 
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celve only two-thirds as much medical care. 
These are only a few indexes of a disparity 
in living standards that is a reproach to the 
best clothed and best fed urban population 
in the world. 

The provisions of the omnibus farm bill 
will not eliminate these disparities. But 
they will help. And without them none of 
the other attacks on rural poverty can make 
any progress. The wheat plan and the cot- 
ton plan are the greatest concern. The 
wheat plan holds forth the promise of fur- 
ther cutting down the wheat carryover. And 
the cotton plan with its direct payments 
provisions promises to start the Government 
on the way out of a cotton trading function 
for which it is ill equipped. The legisia- 
tion ought to be passed without destructive 
amendment and those who have been con- 
tending that this country should not or can- 
not pay a decent wage to those who feed and 
clothe it ought to be disavowed and disre- 
garded. 

Once this legislation is passed and the 
threat of an immediate economic crisis is 
averted, there ought to be a broader attack 
on the whole reconstruction of rural life in 
America. Rural society ought to be revital- 
ized, reformed, and rebuilt so that rural 
people may have a more attractive alterna- 
tive to emigration into cities already over- 
crowded and so that many now misplaced in 
an urban environment could return to the 
country’s smaller towns and villages. Such 
a reform would require a more thoughtful 
appraisal of all the problems of rural life. 
It ought to embrace every aspect of country 
living. In economic terms, it should include 
efforts to increase rural rewards for produc- 
tion already going forward on farms and in 
small towns and attempts to increase a 
greater dispersal of industry adaptable to 
nonurban location. But before time can be 
profitably spent on such dreams, the eco- 
nomic foundations of agriculture involved in 
the legislation which the House committee 
has approved must be made secure. 


The Orlando Move—Still a Bad Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
today for the Military Construction 
Authorization Act because this legisla- 
tion is essential for the maintenance and 
support of our Armed Forces. 

I would like to reiterate once again, 
however, my steadfast opposition to an 
item under section 201 which would 
authorize expenditure of $851,000 in con- 
nection with the proposed transfer of the 
Naval Training Devices Center from Port 
Washington, N.Y., to Orlando, Fla. I 
have fought this proposed move from 
the start because— 

First. Such a move cannot be justi- 
fied from the point of view of economy. 

Second. The move would take up to 2 
years to complete, thus seriously dis- 
rupting the Center’s primary mission— 
supplying training devices and battle 
simulators to the services. 

Third. There is ample room for ex- 
pansion of the facility at its present lo- 
cation, as it now occupies only 10 out of 
160 acres available. 

Fourth. Closing Orlando and retain- 
ing the Training Devices Center at Port 
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Washington would save the taxpayers 
the cost of the move. 

Fifth. Renovation of existing housing 
at Sands Point would cost far less than 
providing such housing at Orlando, 

Sixth. The move would add to an al- 
ready serious unemployment problem in 
the Long Island area. 

Seventh. Orlando is remote from the 
industrial military locus of the North- 
east; Port Washington is ideal in this 
regard. 

Eighth. The Center is presently lo- 
cated in an area where the skilled talent 
necessary for its sophisticated mission 
ts readily available. 

The following statement of costs in- 
volved in retaining the Training Devices 
Center at its present location compared 
with moving the Center to Orlando is 
further evidence of the inadvisability of 
the proposed move. 


5. Abandonment of newly con- 
stru laboratory at pres- 


Present site contains 160 acres of which 10 are used 
new site contains 1,400 acres with attending maintenance 


The proposed move still does not make 
sense from a professional, economic, or 
cost-efficiency standpoint and I remain 
firmly opposed to this section of the Mil- 
itary Construction Authorization Act 
even though I voted for this legislation 
in the general interest of our fighting 
men. 


The Moral Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the July 25, 
1965, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. The moral grounds for the 
American role in Vietnam are clear. We 
are fighting to prevent the imposition of 
a foreign tyranny on an unwilling people. 
The ideal for which the United States is 
fighting has the highest moral justifica- 
tion. It is the ideal of a peaceful world; 
a world of liberty, justice, and human 
decency. 

The editorial follows: 
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THE MORAL QUESTION 

It's perfectly fitting that the American role 
in Vietnam be challenged on moral grounds, 
even though the challenge, both here and 
abroad, often takes a rather shrill tone. For 
ultimately only a moral justification can suf- 
fice, unless we accept the proposition that 
American power is to be cynically or self- 
servingly used—a proposition that wouldn't 
go down well in a free country which prides 
itself on a somewhat higher level of virtue. 

In a curious paradox, however, a great deal 
of the current moral indignation at our Viet- 
nam role seems to reflect a sort of moral 
anarchy, or moral abdication, characteristic 
of our somewhat cynical age. This is the 
cast of mind which shuns moral judgment 
between United States and Communist pur- 
Poses, or “social systems"; which tends to 
draw a moral equation between Western 
military actions and those of the Communist 
East; which falls to discern any compelling 
moral distinction between the pattern of ag- 
gression and the act of resistance. 

Given so undifferentiated a moral land- 
Scape, it is, of course, easy to view American 
Participation in the Vietnamese war as an 
ethical outrage, as a senseless expenditure 
of life and an unwarranted intrusion on an 
alien people. 

But the plain fact remains that there are 
no such moral equations; that if we have 
any faith whatever in the ethical imperatives 
We pretend to live by, we have to grant a few 
basic assumptions: including, most centrally, 
the proposition that armed aggression for 
the purpose of imposing a foreign tyranny 
on an unwilling people is wrong. 

It doesn't necessarily follow, of course, that 
merely because an action is wrong, it’s right 
to take up arms against it. Further, the 
lines are blurred in Vietnam; the Vietcong is 
in part an indigenous South Vietnamese 
force, and even the North Vietnamese are, or 
were, compatriots of the South, while some 
Wwar-weary South Vietnamese would plainly 
just as soon give up rather than continue 
the fight. 

But the Vietnamese is much more than a 
civil war, and more, certainly, than an armed 
contest between quarreling factions. The 
tide of refugees that swept south at the 
time of partition sought, behind an inter- 
nationally guaranteed frontier, haven from 
& tyranny which now pursues; a tyranny, 
furthermore—and this is most precisely to 
the point—which is not merely an indige- 
nous government, but part of an interna- 
tional movement, brutal in nature, expan- 
sionist in aim and Insatiable in ite appetite. 

The United States has, of necessity, as- 
sumed special responsibilities in southeast 
Asia, and only the interposition of U.S. power 
has thus far managed to curb the extension, 
by force, of that same tyranny over yet 
other unwilling peoples. To acquiesce in 
aggression anywhere would, in such circum- 
stances, be to invite it everywhere. Viet- 
nam is the tormented land on which battle 
fs now joined, but if we surrender there it 
will only be to fight another day on another 
front, against an enemy emboldened by vic- 
tory. 

It's no adequate answer to say that all 
southeast Asia is within China's sphere of 
influence, unless we abdicate judgment on 
the nature and purpose of that influence. 
For if we judge at all, we can only adjudge 
it malign, to a degree not only inhumanly 
cruel to the influenced people but destruc- 
tive to the comity of nations. 

We're tn Vietnam at the express invita- 
tion of the Vietnamese Government; we're 
fighting there for the Vietnamese people. 
But we're fighting also for the millions of 
people in the other threatened lands beyond, 
people who haven't the power to defend 
themselves from the Chinese colossus, and 
whose lives, safety and freedom depend on 
the strong arm of the policeman—which 
only we can provide. 
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At the same time, we're fighting for an 
ideal which is at once intensely practical 
and eminently moral: for a world in which 
man can live at peace with himself and his 


his technology makes possible. 
after all, was conceived in hope, and still 
is powered by a dream not of empire, but 
of a world made safe for liberty, and jus- 
tice, and human decency. In weighing the 
moral quality of our military action, let it 
not be forgotten that this remains our pur- 
pose—and quite specifically so in Vietnam. 


Facts Are Given on Puerto Rico Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
past few days have witnessed several de- 
velopments aimed at creating confusion 
concerning the project for development 
of a petrochemical complex in Puerto 
Rico, under the joint sponsorship of the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., and the Puerto 
Rican Industrial Development Co. 

The attacks of political partisans upon 
this project are answered effectively in 
an article which appeared Sunday, Au- 
gust 1, 1965, in the New York Times. 

The text of the Times article, written 
by Joseph A. Loftus, follows: 

DISPUTED Or, PLAN IRES PUERTO Rico PH. 
LIPS APPLICATION TO BUILD CHALLENGED BY 
RIVALS 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, July 13.—Fierce oil company 
competition appears to be delaying a multi- 
million-dollar project that would give long- 
Tange support to Puerto Rico's economy. 
The decision rests with the White House. 

In the meantime, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and related welfare agencies 
have granted nearly $8 million in antipoverty 
money to the island. More applications are 
pending. The island's unemployment rate 
is 10.5 percent, more than twice the US. 
national average. Its underemployment 
(less than 35 hours a week) rate is 24 percent. 

The Phillips Petroleum Co. and the Puerto 
Rican Industrial Development Co. have 
jointly proposed bullding a petrochemical 
complex on the island. The project calls for 
imports of 50,000 barrels of oll a day. 

The competitive problem arises because 
those 50,000 barrels would come out of the 
existing import allowance of 1,200,000 barrels 
shared by the major oil companies. Phillips’ 
quota is 21,000 barrels a day. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, 
whose jurisdiction touches oil and Puerto 
Rico, gave his approval to a reshuffling of oil 
import quotas May 11. These quota changes 
are subject to the approval of the President. 

FORTAS IS CITED 


Nothing official has happened since then 
but when Secretary Udall called attention to 
the fact that Phillips alone had proposed a 
Puerto Rican petrochemical complex, eight 
companies filed applications for quota in- 
creases with declarations of intentions to 
build petrochemical plants in Puerto Rico. 

These companies are Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), Standard Oil of Indiana, Cities Serv- 
ice Co., Sinclair Refining Co., Tenneco, Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Cos,, Sun Oil and 
Pure Oil Cos. 
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Representative DUnwann G. Hatt, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, sald yesterday that “two 
men had a vital part” in the Interior Depart- 
ment decision. He named one as Abe Fortas, 
President Johnson's nominee for the Supreme 
Court whose law firm is counsel to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Haut also said that the chairman of the 
board of Phillips is “a member of President 
Johnson's $1,000 club.” The Phillips board 
chairman is K. S. Adams. 

Mr. Hatt did not say that the Phillips ap- 
plication was filed early last year. The other 
companies filed about 60 days ago, The 
Phillips plan is subject to President John- 
cms amendment of the oil quota proclama- 

on. 

Phillips said it will spend a minimum of 
$100 million and will reinvest the profits 
for 10 years. It estimated that the original 
plant would employ 400 to 500 persons. The 
creation of satellite plants would eventually 
raise the new job total to more than 30,000, 
the company said. 

SPOKESMAN IN CONGRESS 


Phillips officials regard the new proposals 
to build as a “gang up” by companies that 
had failed to block Phillips by opposing its 
application at the Interior Department hear- 
ings a year ago. 

Whether they have attempted to bring 
pressure on the White House could not be 
learned, but it is evident that they have 
found it least one spokesman in Congress. 

On the other hand, Rafael Durand, admin- 
istrator of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration of Puerto Rico, said on July 24: 

“It is disappointing to see these big com- 
panies file now for quotas when they had 
no intention before Phillips applied to estah- 
lish operations in Puerto Rico. It can only 
be interpreted as a combined attempt to deny 
Phillips its quota. The Phillips quota is 
urgently needed to meet and conquer the 
economic factors converging to threaten and 
challenge the industrial development and 
social well-being of our people.” 


Secretary Udall could reject all or some 
of the applications or grant them all. But 
the latter course would undermine the oll 
import quota system and anything but the 
latter course might lead to court challenge. 

Restrictions have been imposed on imports 
of petroleum and its products since 1959 as 
a national security measure. An uncontrol- 
led inflow of foreign oll would lead to price- 
cutting and probable closing of marginal 
oilfields in this country, that might be 
needed in a national emergency. 

A level of imports was established and 
allocations were made to US. refineries 
and companies with a history of imports 
from foreign areas. Oil produced in the 
United States could be used, technically for 
a petrochemical complex in Puerto Rico, but 
industry sources said the price makes it pro- 
hibitive. Foreign oil is cheaper by $1 to 
$1.25 a barrel. 


Washington: Our Worst Governed City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust issue of the highly respected Kip- 
linger magazine, Changing Times, has 
printed a concise and frank analysis of 
the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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The article ends with the following 
comment: 

Meanwhile, who's in charge? Everybody. 
Everybody in the United States—except 
Washingtonians—picks the people who de- 
cide where the Potomac bridges go, how 
much to spend spraying trees on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, what to pay a motocycle cop, 
whether to rebuild Shaw Junior High. It's 
a case of so many hands grabbing for the 
wheel that nobody can steer. Least of all 
Washingtonians, nearly a million Americans 
being taken for a ride. 


Mr. Speaker, the Senate recently 
passed a strong home-rule bill. The fo- 
cus of attention on this important issue 
has now shifted to our Chamber. I hope 
that the House will be able to debate and 
decide this issue in the very near future. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert an 
extended excerpt from the Kiplinger 
article: 

WASHINGTON—OvuR Worst-GOVERNED CITY 

This thrice-blessed Nation has three capl- 
tals. 

First there is Washington the wondrous, 
whose monuments and bright shrines pil- 

trudge miles to behold. 

Then there is workaday Washington, a 
Cretan maze of procedures, programs and 
politics where simply to know one’s way is to 
flourish. 

Finally, there is Washington the city. 
There dwell the native, little known and 
restive. 

They live and work in a curious town. 
Government is its sole industry. It devotes 
full time to governing others, yet it can't 
manage to govern itself, ` 

Its rampant growth is out of control. Its 
schools are a scandal. Its citizens plead in the 
streets for better services. Some of the best 
people join vigilance committees in fear of 
personal violence. That old wheeze, “Wash- 
ington—first in war, first in peace and last 
in the American League,“ has been revised 
to read: “Washington—first in robbery, first 
in assault, and fourth in total offenses.” 

If Washington were merely poorly governed, 
things would not be bad. Many a city has 
had inept or mean or venal government and 
gotten well. Washington's trouble is that it 
can't be governed. 

To see why, envision its civic machinery. 

First, put down two State governments. 
This urban organism of 2 million souls 
takes up significant portions of Virginla and 
Maryland, two soyereign States sundered by 
the Potomac River. Then add four counties, 
two in each State. One of them, Fairfax in 
Virginia, covers 400 square miles, roughly the 
size of the city of Los Angeles. Add half a 
dozen proud and independent cities with 
Populations up to 100,000 and a scattering of 
lesser towns and villages. Salt in every 
Federal department, bureau, commission and 
agency that feels an occasional call to dabble 
in civic affairs. Top all this with one polit- 
leal-geographical anomaly that is absolutely 
unique, and you have Washington the un- 
governable. 

The political-geographical anomaly in- 
volved is, of course, the District of Columbia. 
It is not a State, city, county, territory, or 
insular possession. It's simply District of 
Columbia, a Federal enclave-of 69 square 
miles and 800,000 people. More populous 
than 11 of the 50 States, it is unlike any of 
them and outside all of them. 

In several respects, in fact, the District is 
outside the entire American system for 
Was can’t run their own town. 
The President picks their main officials. 
And the big civic decisons are made by Mem- 
bers of Congress, who are alien grandees 
chosen afar. Washingtonians can vote for 
President and Vice President, and have ac- 
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tually done so once, But they can't vote for 
coroner, school board member, dogcatcher, 
or anybody else. Yet they do pay taxes, an 
unbecoming practice since taxation without 
representation is supposed to be un-Ameri- 
can. 

ONCE IT WAS DIFFERENT 


It wasn't like this in the good old days. 
From 1801 on for nearly 70 years, Washing- 
ton elected councilmen and aldermen who 
ran the city under a mayor appointed by 
the President. The city occupied only part 
of the District then. The Civil War expan- 
sion brought a District-wide territorial gov- 
ernment in 1871, with a governor and upper 
legislative body appointed by the President 
and an elected lower chamber. There even 
was a nonvoting delegate to the House of 
Representatives, the only time Washington- 
ians ever had a direct line to their congres- 
sional overlords. 

In those days the city was such a weed- 
gtown, mire-spattered mess that there was 
talk of moving the capital to St. Louls. 
Then one Alexander R. Sheperd, a native, 
born poor but grown rich in local real estate, 
became head of public works, He brought 
forth sewers and water mains, graded and 
paved the streets, planted the parks and 
caused fountains to flow. The price was 
high, about three times advance estimates 
and some $20 million in all. In 3 giddy 
years, Boss Sheperd created modern Wash- 
ington—and left it bankrupt. 

No one ever proved he made a dime from 
public enterprise, but his fiscal foibles ended 
Washington's fling at running itself. The 
consequences plague the city to this day. 
The system that replaced the discredited 
territorial government still prevails and the 
Sheperd story still serves as proof posittive 
that for Washington “home rule won't 
work.” 

THREE MEN ON A TOWN 


Today's Washington government is, in 
typical Washington fashion, a committee, 
The titular rulers are three commissioners, 
all appointed by the President. Two are 
civilians, the third an officer from the Army 
Corps of Engineers. One civilian heads pub- 
lie safety, the other public health and wel- 
fare, and the engineer commands public 
works. 

The incumbents are Walter N. Tobriner, a 
lawyer, former school board head and urbane 
spokesman for sophisticated forms of civic 
betterment such as sidewalk cafes and street 
kiosks; John B. Duncan, a career civil servant 
who rose in 27 years from messenger to high 
government legal posts and is the first 
Negro to be Commissioner; and the Engineer 
Commissioner, Brig. Gen. Charles M. Duke. 

Tobriner, as President of the Board, per- 
forms most of the ceremonial chores and gets 
most of the publicity. The Engineer Com- 
missioner is least vocal and spends the most 
money. 

The two civilians obtain their posts 
through the usual partisan political prefer- 
ment. How the Engineer Commissioner gets 
his is more obscure. Presumably, the engi- 
neers have their own political ways, The 
post might appeal to an aspiring colonel, 
for a brigadier's star goes with the job, ap- 
pointment marks a man as a comer who may 
one day be chief of the corps, and there 
is a $100 million budget to manage. 

“Don't let anyone tell you the city govern- 
ment is divided into thirds,” a local official 
has said. “It’s divided into sixths—four- 
sixths for the Engineer Commissioner and 
one-sixth for each of the others.“ 

Installed by decree and answerable to no 
constituency, the three Commissioners look 
like proconsuls ruling a subject population. 
Appearances could not deceive more. 

The Commissioners have no real civic 
muscle. Congressmen have it, up on Capitol 
Hill. When action is needed downtown, the 
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Commissioners must scale the Hill and beg 
leave to act, 

For example, they can't make a city budget 
and have it stick. First it must be pawed 
and pared by special appropriations sub- 
committees in both Senate and House. Then 
the two full committees must bestow bless- 
ings. Next, both Chambers must vote favor- 
ably and, finally, the President himself signs 
his approval. Only then may the city spend 
its own money. 

The least municipal ordinance must run 
the same awkard, time-wasting, humiliating 
gauntlet, a procedure that degrades men 
elected to deal with national affairs by mak- 
ing town warders of them. Recently, your 
elected Representatives had to apply their 
collective wisdom to this question: Should 
the D.C. Board of Podiatry Examiners be al- 
lowed to accept the examination given by 
the National Board of Podiatry Examiners in 
lieu of one of its own devising? Taking one 
thing with another, the Nation faced graver 
decisions that day. 

Sometimes Washington matters get 
snagged in the vast congressional mechanism. 
A supposedly noncontroversial item may be 
put on the House Consent Calendar to be 
enacted without debate on District day, the 
second or fourth Monday of each month. 
If a single voice dissents—and determined 
search among 500 Congressmen usually can 
find one to object—unanimity is lost, the 
item fails and the action, no matter how 
worthy, is stymied. 

YOUR FINGER IN THE PIE 


The system's fundamental shortcoming, 
though, is not that the machinery is slow, 
noisy or cumbersome but that it prevents 
the governed from even helping to govern 
themselves. Congress runs Washington, 
Washington has no voice in Congress, so 
Washington is run by “foreigners.” By the 
ballot he casts for Congressman or Senator, 
any American anywhere has more to do with 
running Washington than the native born 
and bred there. In this respect, freedom's 
capital” is like an occupied zone. 

Its most influential personages are the 
Senators and Congressmen on the District 
committees of the House and Senate. To 
be fair, theirs is not the finest plum that 
can fall to a politician. But usually the 
District committeeman merely toils long for 
people who can't vote for him. Meanwhile, 
the home folks who do vote ask not what 
he did for Washington but what he did 
for them. 

RACE IS POLITICS, TOO 

The relationship of the city and its masters 
is made even more uneasy by these facts, 
often unmentioned but never forgotten. 

The District of Columbia is 53.9 percent 
Negro, 

Washington, the metropolis, is not predom- 
inantly colored. Only the District is. The 
metropolitan area is 75.1 percent white, only 
1.5 percent less white than it was in 1950. 

The city’s race relations record has been 
fairly good, for all its Southern heritage. 
The District ended segregation in its schools, 
theaters, recreation facilities, restaurants 
and hotels almost without incident, and 
Government employment has opened many 
career opportunities. The city has a large. 
solid Negro middle class, and there has been 
no widespread racial violence since 1919. 

Nevertheless, given ingrained Southern at- 
titudes and the understandable sensitivity of 
Negro Washingtonians, nearly every local 
issue—crime, housing, schools, library needs, 
public welfare, even rapid transit—quickly 
develops racial overtones. When the civic 
system frustrates their needs, Negroes sus- 
pect racial animus. And when civic needs 
generate enough steam to be felt on the Hill, 
Congressmen of Southern outlook scent racial 
“aggressiveness.” 
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LIFE AT THE FOOT OF THE HILL 

These curious. arrangements give life in 
Washington an exasperating finvor. Suppose 
You lived there and worried, for instance, 
about your child's crowded, antique school. 

e would you turn to get something 
done? 

The school board isn't elected; it's ap- 
Pointed by, oddly, the U.S. District Court. 
The school budget is passed on by the Com- 
Missioners named by a fellow townsman, the 

ident of the United States. Actual funds, 
On the other hand, depend on the mercies 
ot a frugal Congress, elected by everyone in 
the country except the parents of children 
in Washington schools. 

Pondering the city’s finances, you realize 
that half the city belongs to Uncle Sam. The 
City can’t tax the Nation, obviously, so the 
United States makes a payment to the city 

leu of taxes, niggling about the amount. 

, the Federal reservation keeps grow- 
ing. By rights, the payment ought to keep 
growing, automatically. 

President Johnson thinks so, too.. But so 

the House District committee doesn't, 
Possibly preferring to control the spigot it- 
Self. Anyhow, appropriations committees 

to decide how much the city gets, no 
Matter how much Uncle is willing to pay. 

year they allowed $9 million less than 
the city might have had, which helps explain 
the schools 


Or perhaps, as a Capital citizen, the run- 
away growth alarms you. Well, Washington 
has a master plan. It is dated 1950 and fore- 

a metropolitan-area population of 2 
Million by 1980, a milestone passed back in 
1960. Meanwhile, growth rushes on along 
every highway and sewer, and history out- 
Paces planning, with nobody in clear control. 
The Interior Department shows a bullying 

ess to take over everything, although 
major Federal talent is for cross pur- 
For example, the Government runs 8 
Campaign to tidy up the Chesapeake and the 
Potomac—and also runs 22 installations that 
Pollute them. 
The city’s official home-wrecking might 


a choice: Let the wife and kids suffer 
or desert. 


if Washington had home rule instead of Hill 
Tule. Some influential Washingtonians op- 
home rule, though, believing that, 

ver bad things are, they would be worse 

1f just everybody had his say. In any event, 
Prospects for home rule are not bright. The 
mate has passed it five times in 17 years, 
t the bills never seem to escape Repre- 
Sentative McMitan’s committee in the 


He has one shackled there right now. He'll 
let it out for air just as soon as he can get 
around to it, he says, which will be some 

after everything else is neatened up. 
A new Congress may be in town by then, of 
Course, and the game can start all over again. 

Meanwhile, who's in charge? Everybody. 
Everybody in the United States—except 
W. nians—picks the people who decide 
Where the Potomac bridges go, how much to 
Spend spraying trees on Pennsylvania Ave- 
Rue, what to pay a motorcycle cop, whether 
to rebuild Shaw Junior High. It’s a case of 
80 many hands grabbing for the wheel that 

y can steer, Least of all Washington- 
lans, nearly a million Americans being taken 
Tor a ride. 
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Dirksen Plan: Some Questions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond from the July 23, 1965 edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

The Dirksen amendment to allow the 
voters of a State to keep one house from 
being reapportioned on a population basis 
is clearly bad. 

No citizens should be denied the right 
to an equal vote. 

The article follows: 

Tux RIGHT TO AN EQuaL VoTE—DIRKSEN 
PLAN: SOME QUESTIONS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—The proposed Dirksen 
amendment is visibly losing support in Con- 
gress. 

Its purpose is to reduce the effect of the 
Supreme Court decision that State legisla- 
tures must be reapportioned roughly on the 
basis of one man, one vote. 

Its method is to amend the Constitution 
to allow voters in each State, if they so 
choose, to have one house apportioned on a 
basis other than population. 

Here is what the argument is all about: 

When in one county 30,000 people elect two 
State senators, for example, and a neighbor- 
ing county of 300,000 elects two State sen- 
ators, then the votes of the 30,000 count 10 
times as much as the votes of the 300,000. 

This was typical throughout the Nation at 
the time the Supreme Court ruled that such 
a practice violated the Constitution. Until 
the court started reapportionment, a minor- 
ity of the voters in 40 States elected either 
one or both houses of their legislatures. In 
effect, the court said give the larger counties 


more representation or the smaller counties 


less representation. 

The Dirksen amendment, which aims to 
permit the voters of each State to keep one 
house from being reapportioned on a popu- 
lation basis, seems to many to be self-evi- 
dently reasonable. But is it? Let me raise 
some questions in the interest of reflecting 
about it. 

Under the Constitution every eligible citi- 
zen has the right to vote for State officials 
as well as Federal officials. Should this right 
be diluted by any action which has the 
effect of saying that, while every citizen has 
the equal right to vote, some citizens are not 
to have the right to an equal vote? 

Isn't the right to the vote and the right 
to cast an equal vote as precious as the right 
of free speech, or free assembly? If 80. 
should we amend the Constitution to allow 
the voters in even one State to deprive a 
citizen of any of these rights? 

Is there any evidence that allowing un- 
equal representation in one house will pro- 
duce better State government? I haven't 
seen the advocates of the Dirksen amend- 
ment produce any such evidence. 

During the past half century, as the flow 
of population has moved massively into the 
cities and suburbs, most State legislatures 
have been dominated by minority repre- 
sentation, The legislators have violated 
thelr own State constitutions by refusing to 
reapportion and have perpetuated such 
egregious distortions that the Supreme Court 
had no choice but to provide relief. 

How is it that the election of one house 
on a basis other than population suddenly 
becomes so meritorious? Where were the 
advocates of minority representation when 
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the cities were in the minority and the rural 
population the majority? 

It is sometimes suggested that the Federal 
system is applicable to the States, that just- 
as the States, regardless of size, are equally 
represented in the U.S. Senate, so should 
counties regardless of size be equally repre- 
sented in State senates. Plausible, but one 
answer is that, while the Federal Govern- 
ment is composed of sovereign States, the 
States are not composed of sovereign 
counties. 

Fortunately, there will be plenty of time 
for reflection before the amendment gets to 
the point of ratification—if it ever does. 


Farm Wife Writes on Farm Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Speaker, I have 
received a letter from a Kansas farm wife 
that carries an important message to the 
Nation's consumers. The letter is from 
Mrs. Mary Conger, Route 2, Iola, Kans. 
It is especially timely, as the House soon 
will have under consideration H.R. 9811, 
the omnibus farm bill. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that what Mrs. 
Conger has to say will help our city 
friends to realize their own stake in the 
farm policy issue. She has written an 
explanation of farm policy in terms of 
the national welfare. I believe there is 
something to be gained if each Member 
of this body would read what this highly 
intelligent farm wife writes. Therefore, 
with the permission of the House, I am 
inserting Mrs. Conger’s letter in the Ap- 
pendiz of the Record. The letter fol- 
ows: 


Iota, KANS., 
July 28, 1965. 

Hon. HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Dran Mr. Coorrr: I wish there was some- 
thing I could say that would help our city 
friends to understand their own stake in the 
farm policy issue. I wish they realized the 
has 


All nations have had to solve the problem 
of food for their people before they could 
go on to build a great industrial and cultural 
civilization. 


Farm programs have provided farmers with 
an organized method of cooperating with our 
neighbors to adjust supplies with demand. 
People eat only a few ounces of food each 
and every day—no more and no less. They 
cannot be persuaded to eat more, no matter 
how low the price. Yet the uncertainties 
of farm production cannot be geared to meet 
this demand. We cannot close 
down the plant 2 months, pull the switch, 
bank the fires and lay off the employees. 

We cannot reduce the food supply of the 
American people to the degree of scarcity 
that, would be necessary to assure farmers 
an adequate return in a completely free 
market. Even temporary es in some 
items cause prices to skyrocket in the grocery 
store. 

There must be a reserve. We must have 
a feed-grain and pasture reserve to carry 
the Nation's livestock herd through periods 
of drought and local disasters. We need a 
national food reserve to meet any unforsee- 
able emergency, plus a reserve capacity to 
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produce for expanding populations at home 
and abroad. 

Yet the existence of the surplus would 
cause farm commodity to plunge to 
disaster levels if it were not for Government 
price supports. Farmers would be left to 
drown in their own abundance. If we sink 
into bankruptcy weill take a lot of others 
with us. For every dollar of farm income is 
primary wealth, like new-mined gold poured 
into the economic bloodstream. Each farm 
dollar creates $3 in related economic activity. 

Government farm programs have stabilized 
prices enough that we farmers could make 
the investment in machines and new tech- 
nology that has built the most productive 
agriculture the world has even known. Gov- 
ernment payments to cooperating farmers 
has been the “gimmick” that made the pro- 
grams work. They have been the rental pay- 
ment that enabled us to hold part of our 
land in the Nation’s conservation reserve. 
The subsidies have never contributed more 
than a small percent to our total income. 

The return on this public investment in 
agriculture has been fabulous. Every other 
nation in the world pays a much larger share 
of its income for food, We've had food to 
flight wars, to support every military activity, 
to save our allies from starvation, and to use 
now in the battle against human hunger 
which threatens to engulf our troubled globe. 

We take all this for granted—as though it 
were no miracle. Instead, we need to ponder 
what it could cost us to be plagued with 
scarcities and agricultural failure, which has 
usually been the human lot. 

In short, it is very important that our city 
friends realize that farm programs are a 
part of our total national welfare, rather than 
a subsidy to pampered farmers. We've got to 
plan now, if we want our grandchildren to 
have enough to eat. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MARY CONGER, 
Farm Wife. 


Uniform Daylight Saving Time 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, we design 
rockets which take close-up pictures of 
the Moon and Mars but we still struggle 
along with antiquated methods of meas- 
uring time, something which affects the 
life of every person every day. 

Atomic science now permits 1 second 
to be divided accurately into 100 billion 
equal parts. And scientific time meas- 
uring devices can be so precisely set that 
two of them would deviate no more than 
1 second in 5,000 years. 

Yet the United States remains “the 
world's worst timekeeper,” according to 
Dr. William Markowitz, leading time 
scientist at the U.S. Naval Observatory. 

The reason for this, of course, is the 
haphazard way daylight saving time is 
illogically observed on widely varying 
dates in different parts of the country. 

Pennsylvania has no major problems 
of uniformity within its borders—day- 
light saving time starts the last Sunday 
of April and ends the last Sunday of 
October, as the pending legislation pro- 
poses to make a national requirement. 

Pennsylvania, however, does have its 
own time antique—while towns and 
other communities observe daylight sav- 
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ing time, State law requires that State 
business be done on standard time. 

The ridiculous result is that all State 
office clocks remain on standard time 
while everyone works on daylight sav- 
ing time hours. This little fiction, I sup- 
pose, preserves the sanctity of our laws. 

What it really does, however, is expose 
the horse-and-buggy means by which we 
observe time. 

While Pennsylvania has no uniformity 
problem itself, the national time con- 
fusion does affect our people as they 
travel or communicate to other parts of 
the country. 

If the pending legislation became law, 
one could at least be certain as to 
whether or not daylight saving time was 
being observed anywhere on a certain 
date. This would contribute a lot to 
public convenience and national effi- 
ciency. 

It is time for a real national overhaul 
of our time observances and I strongly 
support the pending legislation as a sig- 
nificant step toward time sanity. 

I commend the following news articles 
to the House for consideration. They 
well point up the time dilemma we find 
ourselves in: 

From the Monessen (Pa.) Independent] 

Time Mixup AGAIN 

The popular attitude toward the summer 
time mishmash that plagues this country 
resembles that of the man who worried about 
his leaky roof when it rained but did noth- 
ing about it on fine days. Americans fret 
a good deal when the summer time chaos is 
upon them and nothing immediately effec- 
tive can be done about it, but in winter 
they tend to put off consideration of the 
matter. 

The present state of affairs is a classic 
illustration of this. There was a big hue and 
cry last summer about how stupid it was for 
a modern country not to have a reasonably 
uniform time setup. There was a lot of 
public irritation at ridiculous descrepancies 
in time, not only between States but within 
States and sometimes from community to 
community. All this led to demands for 
congressional action at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Congress did no’ Thus we 
will have to live through a repetition of last 
summer's time mixup. 

Some idea of just how mixed-up the time 
situation is can be gained by considering a 
few salient points. Thirty-one States ob- 
serve daylight saving time; 19 States do not. 
Twenty of the 31 did all start daylight sav- 
ing time together on April 26, but that is 
the last nod to the ideal of uniformity. 
These States will go off daylight saving time 
at varying times, some as early as August, 
others not until October. The other 11 day- 
light saving States will both start and stop 
on a variety of dates. As in the past, the 
motto seems to be: Let the traveler beware. 

There is some hope that this will be the 
last summer of chaos. Committees in both 
Houses of Congress have turned the spot- 
light on this matter. Bills are in the legis- 
lative hoppers. The proposed uniform time 
law would not solve the problem but it 
would be a start. Congress should not let 
another summer pass without action. 

[From the Greensburg (Pa.) Tribune 
Review] 
TIME TINKERING 

Congress, so it would appear, is moving a 
step forward to end the perennial confusion 
of some of the Nation’s habit of going on 
daylight summer time. 

Legislation to establish uniform effective 
dates for the summer time has passed the 
Senate and now goes to the House, where 
similar approval is expected. 
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This legislation would standardize start 
of daylight time as of 2 a.m., the last Sun- 
day in April, and be removed at the same 
time the last Sunday in October. As the 
procedure stands today the start and finish 
of this time is largely left up to States and 
individual communities, which has caused 
considerable confusion in the country. 

Over the years there have been many ad- 
vocates of some sort of standardization in 
summer recreation hours. As the situation 
is today the transportation media has rather 
a difficult time attempting to relate its 
schedules to the whims of States and munici- 
palities. 

It might be wiser, therefore, for Congress 
to go a step further in its time tinkering 
and come up with a universal pattern. At 
least this would end the annual confusion 
that now prevails. 


{From the New Kensington, Pa., Dispatch] 
Many U.S. Areas Turn Cocks AHEAD 
More than half the American people will 

have to turn their clocks ahead 1 hour Sun- 

day to conform with daylight saving time. 

The change goes into effect at 2 a.m. (local 
time). 

In 16 States, the change will be statewide. 
In others, one or more areas of the State 
will go on daylight saving time, while other 
areas stay on standard time. 

Some States remaining on standard time 
next week will shift to daylight saving time 
later in the spring. 

Latest reports indicate a slight gain for 
the daylight saving time advocates, many of 
whom would like to see the whole country on 
daylight saving time all year as some sections 
in Indiana are now. 

New to the fold is Colorado, which will 
turn the clocks Sunday for the first time. 

Iowa adopted daylight saving time on a 
statewide basis for the first time this year 
by legislative action, but will have it only 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day. 

Wisconsin will begin daylight saving time 
as usual Sunday, but by legislative action 
will have an extra month of it, going back to 
standard time at the end of October, rather 
than as previously, in late September. 

Generally statewide daylight saving time is 
favored by populous States—New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States, Illinois and Call- 
fornia. Others adopting statewide daylight 
saving time include West Virginia, Nevada 
and Washington. 

But in other States the picture is not so 
clear. In Ohio, 226 cities and communities 
in the northeast and eastern parts of the 
State will go on “fast” time Sunday. But 
only 21 of Ohio's 88 counties will be affected 
by daylight saving time and some of those 
only in part. 

Other States which will experience both 
daylight saving time and standard times 
within their borders during the summer are 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, New Mexico, Montana, Idaho 
and Oregon. 

Vast areas of the South and Southwest— 
including Texas—ignore the whole idea. 

Daylight saving time ends October 31 in 
much of the East. 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending farm legislation, H.R. 9811, con- 
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tinues to be a source of much interest 
and controversy. 

The Washington Post in its lead edi- 
torial today entitled, “Rural Renais- 
ŝance” dealt with the problems of rural 
America in a most enlightened manner. 
Stressing the interdependence of rural 
America and the rural economy and the 
Urban economy, this outstanding edi- 
torial urges immediate passage, “with- 
Out destructive amendment,” of H.R. 
9811 as a beginning step toward the 
elimination of poverty and economic in- 
equity in the rural society. 

I sincerely urge my colleagues to give 
this editorial, which follows, their care- 
ful study: 

RURAL RENAISSANCE 
This administration has been trying to 
bring about in America what Secretary of 
culture Freeman calls a rural renaissance. 
Now its efforts have run into an organized 
Tesistance that threatens to strike down the 
economic foundation of this effort the om- 
nibus farm bill reported out by the House 
ttee on Agriculture and awaiting 
action in the House and in the Senate. 

The wheat provisions in the bill are being 
strongly opposed by the grain trade and users 
ot wheat and the cotton provisions have in- 
Curred the opposition of some of the larger 
Growers in the Deep South. No doubt the 

e will get around to action this month 
and the Senate probably will pass the bill 
in some form. But the nature of the opposi- 
tion is ominous. It is basically trying to 
arouse urban and consumer resistance to 
Programs intended to give rural America a 
potter share in the good things of American 

é. 

There is no doubt that the failure of the 
legislation or the elimination of existing pro- 
Srams would precipitate a shocking economic 
Setback in American agriculture and in all 
the rural communities dependent on agricul- 

And in the end, it would diminish 
Consumption generally to a point where the 
tion generated by this calamity would 
Make itself felt, not only on every farm in 
the country, but in every. factory as well. 

It would be a calamity tf an American 
Congress, largely chosen by urban voters, 
bluntly told rural America that city dwellers 
are unwilling to pay a decent price for the 
food and fiber they use. And yet, urban 
Americans, like the city dwellers of most 
Countries, have not fairly rewarded those 
Who feed and clothe them. Secretary Free- 
man pointed out some of the results in this 
Country last June. Poverty is twice as likely 
to be a condition of life for the child of a 
Tural family. A rural family is twice as 
likely to be living in substandard housing. 
A fourth of all farm home have no running 
Water—a fifth of all rural nonfarm homes. 
Rural children are 2 years behind urban chil- 
dren in educational achievements. They re- 
Celve only two-thirds as much medical care. 

ese are only a few indices of a disparity in 
living standards that is a reproach to the 
best clothed and best fed urban population 
in the world. 

The provisions of the omnibus farm bin 
will not eliminate these disparities. But 
they will help. And without them none of 
the other attacks on rural poverty can make 
any progress. The wheat plan and the cot- 
ton plan are the greatest concern. The 
wheat plan holds forth the promise of fur- 
ther cutting down the wheat carryover. And 
the cotton plan with its direct payments 
Provisions promises to start the Government 
on the way out of a cotton trading function 
for which it is ill equipped. ‘The legisla- 
tion ought to be passed without destructive 
amendment and those who have been con- 
tending that this country should not or can- 
Not pay a decent wage to those who feed 
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and clothe it ought to be disavowed and dis- 
regarded. 

Once this legislation is passed and the 
threat of an immediate economic crisis ts 
averted, there ought to be a broader attack 
on the whole reconstruction of rural life in 
America, Rural society ought to be re- 
vitalized, reformed, and rebulit so that rural 
people may have a more attractive alterna- 
tive to emigration into cities already sver- 
crowded and so that many now misplaced in 
an urban environment could return to the 
country’s smaller towns and villages. Such 
a reform would require a more thoughtful 
appraisal of all the problems of rural life. 
It ought to embrace every aspect of country 
living. In economic terms, it should include 
efforts to increase rural rewards for pro- 
duction already going forward on farms and 
in small towns and attempts to increase a 
greater dispersal of industry adaptable to 
nonurban location. But before time can be 
profitably spent on such dreams, the eco- 
nomic foundations of agriculture involved 
in the legislation which the House committee 
has approved, must be made secure. 


A Ship Launching and the Coast Guard's 
175th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 175th anniversary of the U.S. 
Coast Guard—a versatile, forward-look- 
ing organization founded at Newbury- 
port, Mass., by Alexander Hamilton in 
1790 as the U.S. Revenue Cutter Service. 

4s a member of the Subcommittee on 
the Coast Guard of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I 
have long admired the fine spirit and en- 
thusiasm of the men and women who 
have made this branch of the armed 
services their career. The Coast Guard 
has earned our respect both in war and 
peace. I have always been proud to be 
closely associated with this service in my 
committee assignment in the House of 
Representatives. 

MODERNIZATION PROGRAM UNDERWAY 

It was with even greater pleasure, 
therefore—even more than any woman 
would feel in being accorded such an 
honor—that I was privileged last Satur- 
day to sponsor the newest vessel launched 
in the Coast Guard’s extensive moderni- 
zation and improvement program au- 
thorized by our committee. 

In the coming years, the Coast Guard 
will be adding a total of 36 new 378-foot 
cutters, and 29 of the 210-foot class, along 
with other ships, planes, and related 
equipment and facilities necessary to its 
efficiency and effectiveness in coping with 
assignments of great importance to our 
country. These ships will replace what 
could well be called a “rag tag” fleet of 
obsolete vessels, many of them 40 or more 
years old. 

When we consider the fact that the 
Coast Guard last year rescued ships and 
cargoes valued at more than $2 billion, 
which is about five times the annual 


budget of the agency, it is obvious that 
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our investment in the Coast Guard is one 
which pays extraordinay dividends. In 
addition, the ships and men of the Coast 
Guard saved about 3,000 lives last year, 
and there is no way of measuring that in 
dollar terms. In St. Louis, we regard the 
Coast Guard as a great asset to our 
commerce. 

THE “ACTIVE” IS FOURTH NEW CUTTER LN 210- 

FOOT CLASS 


Mr. Speaker, the ship which I spon- 
sored Saturday, on the eve of the Coast 
Guard’s 175th anniversary, the Active 
(WPC-618), is the fourth to be launched 
of the new class of 210-foot cutters. It 
is being built at the Christy Corp. Ship- 
yard at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and, when 
completed, will be, I am sure, a fine ship. 
Wherever it may serve, I shall, of course, 
always be proud of it and of my relation- 
ship with it. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Mr. Speaker, I submit for inclusion in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps the remarks I made Saturday 
at a luncheon at the Leathem Smith 
Lodge, Sturgeon Bay, given by President 
C. R. Christianson and other officers of 
the Christy Corp., following the launch- 
ing of the Active. In my talk, I tried to 
express some of my feelings about the 
roles of the Coast Guard and our mer- 
chant marine, as follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SUL- 
Livan, Democrat, OF MISSOURI, AS SPON- 
sor or U.S. Coast GUARD CUTTER " 
(WPC-618) Srondro Bay, WIS., JULY 31, 
1965 


I am tremendously pleased to be here to- 
day particularly in the capacity in which I 
was inyited—to have the great honor of 
sponsoring what will one day soon be a beau- 
tiful ship. I have just participated In one 
of the most thrilling ceremonial roles which 
industry accords to members of my sex. That 
split second when the champagne bottle 
breaks on the bow and sprays fleeting ship 
and nervous sponsor alike is one of those 
breathless experiences one treasures for 
life—one of pure delight—for it means a 
fine ship well-launched and the sponsor’s 
small but starring role creditably performed. 
As a woman I enjoyed everything about that 
wonderful moment, and my part in it. 

Much as it means to me as a woman 
honored, however, the launching of the 
Active is of much more profound importance 
to me as a Member of Congress on 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Pisheries, and on the Subcommittee on the 
Coast Guard. 

When we drafted and refined in our com- 
mittee the legislation which authorized the 
construction of this ship and of others like 
it, the world was not exactly calhm—it never 
is but it was decidedly more calm than it is 
right now. Under any conditions, the mis- 
sion of the Coast Guard is always important: 
it is important to commerce and navigation 
in inland waterways (with which I am most 
familiar as a resident along the banks of 
the Mississippi!) as well as in our coastal 
areas. But right now, with 17 of the best 
of the Coast Guard's new and versatile 83- 
foot cutters assigned to patrol the waters 
off the coast of Vietnam, the Nation is sud- 
denly acutely reminded again of the vital 
role this great service—the Coast Guard— 
performs for our Nation, and for the cause 
of freedom—in times of military emergency 
or war. 

One cannot launch a Coast Guard vessel 
without being aware of the possible combat 
role it might eventually be called upon to 
perform, in some trouble spot somewhere 
in the world. But we pray that this ship, 
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and its sister ships, will encounter excite- 
ment enough to satisfy the adventurous spirit 
of their crews without having to engage in 
combat operations. Of course, the regular 
peacetime assignments of the Coast Guard 
do provide such excitement—and 

too; such as—in the burden of the 
North Atlantic Ice Patrol; in freeing the 
frozen channels of the Great Lakes and our 
inland rivers; in standing on guard against 
infiltration of our shores by enemies of our 
country and against challenges to our laws 
or our National interests. Confrontations 
do not occur only at the Berlin wall; some- 
times they involve what might be called 
“troubling in fished waters.” 

After having acted with diligence and 
honor and heroism in wartime as an integral 
part of the Navy in combat areas all over 
the world, the Coast Guard, I am sorry to 
say, was relegated to something of a rea 
child status for much of the postwar peace 
time years, Its motto, “Semper Paratus,” 
applied more to the spirit and willingness 
of its officers and men, than to its plant and 
equipment—its vessels and aircraft. During 
much of this period, the Coast Guard 
operated only with obsolete and overage 
equipment-hand-me-downs from World War 
H—and even earlier—Navy material. In 
1961, we began to change that, and the re- 
habilitation and improvement program is 
now showing encouraging progress, thanks 
to the legislation we passed last year. The 
Active is the fourth of a new, modern class 
of medium-endurance cutters—all of them 
of 210 feet in length; with maximym speed 
of nearly 19 knots; a normal cruising range 
of 5,000 miles; with unequalled salvage, 
safety and lifesaving facilities; featuring 
helicopter platforms and refueling facilities 
which extend their search capability; and 
with ordnance equipment for law enforce- 
ment which can also be modified, if neces- 
sary, for antisubmarine use. 

The vessels these new cutters are replacing 
represent a “rag-tag” fleet from sea- 
going tugs to vessels 125 to 165 feet in length. 
The 125-footers are patrol boats which were 
built in the 1920's for the limited role of 
Treasury enforcement of the prohibition 
laws, chasing schooners serving as offshore 
rum runners, These are hardly the kind of 
vessels the Coast Guard needs today, yet we 
have had to depend upon them as our major 
resource for search and rescue work along 
the coasts, and for fishery patrols and law 
enforcement. 

Their operating characteristics, according 
to official evaluations given to our commit- 
tee, are “unsatisfactory,” their habitability 
“substandard.” Furthermore, in addition to 

modern capability, they are seri- 
ously deteriorated.” 

As a Member of Congress called upon to 
vote for appropriations bills totaling in the 
neighborhood of $100 billion a year, I 
definitely believe that we can certainly 
afford better ships than these 40- or 45-year- 
old patrol boats—and the Active, I am happy 
to say, reflects our determination that the 
Coast Guard once again be given the proper 
tools for the vital role it is assigned to per- 
form in peace and in war. 

The needs of the Coast Guard for adequate, 
modern, plant and equipment are also 
echoed in the needs of our merchant 
shipping, and in shipbuilding capacity, too. 
There is a close working relationship, of 
course, between the Coast Guard and our 
merchant fleet, just as there is in the Com- 
mittee on which I serve. The concern also 
extends to our shipyards. The Christy Yard, 
where we launched the Active this morning, 
has been in existence since 1885. This yard, 
along with other shipyards on the Great 
Lakes, and on our inland waterways system, 
has made great contributions over the years 
to American strength, to our commerce, and 
to our national economy. There are those 
who today counsel that more of our ships— 
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and we are not building nearly enough to 
replace our aging tonnage—be built abroad 
at perhaps a cheaper cost. Cost is a factor 
we always have to take into consideration 
in any program of Government expenditures; 
but I am mindful of the fact—which I know 
everyone here also realizes today—that once 
neglected, once allowed to deteriorate, 
national capability in any field essential to 
defense and safety such as shipbuilding, 
cannot be replaced overnight. We were ridi- 
culed for years for mothballing so many old 
World War II ships; yet there have been 
many times when we have needed them, and 
we have recently withdrawn 14 cargo vessels 
from the Reserve Fleet, and more will prob- 
ably have to come out. But it will require 
additional funds to modernize these ships as 
needed—and shipyards to do the work. We 
cannot try to respond to challenges of Com- 
munist aggression with a shipping fleet com- 
parable in vintage and effectiveness to the 

Flying Fortresses which were the pride of the 
Air Force in 1941. Yet much of our shipping 
is in that category. Our shipyards are there- 
fore important to our defense. 

These are issues the Congress, and par- 
ticularly our committee, constantly assess 
and debate. In calm times—such as when 
this ship and its sisters were authorized— 
there was little public interest in these is- 
sues, now there is a great deal. But just as 
the Coast Guard must remain always alert 
to danger when danger seems nonexistent, 
so must those of us charged with the heavy 
responsibility of making national policy, and 

up this Service and others like it 
for their future missions—no matter what 
they may be—we must be willing to think 
ahead and plan ahead and demonstrate the 
political courage to do these things when 
the needs are not clearly visible or easily 
proved, and when economy is a popular 
watchword. 

As a woman honored, I am pleased and 
flattered and happy in my assignment to- 
day; as a Member of Congress, I am even 
prouder to have had some part—iong before 
today—in making today's launch possible. 

This is a good hull. It must become a 
good ship. My interest in it and the interest 
of all who participated in the launching will 
always be a most personal one. But all 
Americans today share our pride in what 
this ship and its sister ships represent to us 
as citizens. 

May those who man this ship always sense, 
and know, that it carries the prayers of you 
who helped build her sound hull, and of all 
of us here who participated in her launch- 
ing. May each voyage be undertaken in high 
Tesolve and great harmony of purpose, and 
with a pervading good humor which will 
match and overcome the trials of wind and 
weather, and the fell clutch of circumstance, 
as well. 

May God watch over the Active—its mis- 
sions and its men. Amen. 

COAST GUARD, 175, IS LOOKING AHEAD—ARTICLE 
FROM NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. Speaker, I now submit as part of 
my remarks on this 175th Coast Guard 
anniversary an excellent article which 
appeared in last Sunday’s New York 
Times, reporting on the missions of the 
Coast Guard and the status of its ex- 
pansion program. This article, by John 
P. Callahan, is as follows: 

[From the New York Times, August 1, 1965] 
Coast Guarp, 175, Is LOOKING AHEAD—SHIFT 
to Governors ISLAND AND RESEARCH SCHED- 

ULED 

(By John P. Callahan) 

The Coast Guard will formally celebrate 
its 175th anniversary on Wednesday. But 
most of the record peacetime force of 32,000 
is preoccupied with the probability of ex- 


panding patrol units along the coast of Viet- 
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nam, planning a major shift and consolida- 
tion of East Coast operations next summer 
to Governors Island, and a record expansion 
of virtually every phase of the Nation’s chief 
maritime safety agency. 

Adm. Edwin J. Roland, commandant of 
the Coast Guard, returned this weekend from 
a 2-week inspection swing in southeast 
Asia, where the second group of 82-foot 
cutters is patroling inshore waters below the 
17th parallel that divides Vietcong from 
Vietnam. 

Thirteen-man crews, including two Viet- 
namese in each craft are assisting inshore 
Task Force 115 of naval operations against 
infiltration of men, weapons and supplies 
from Vietcong. 

Nine Coast Guard patrol boats began 
working in the area on July 18, and eight 
more arrived last Thursday, manned by spe- 
cially trained combat groups who also have 
a background of law enforcement and board - 
ing operations. 

TO USE GOVERNORS ISLAND 


Early last week, the House Armed Services 
Committee was about to join the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Treasury Department, and 
the Department of Defense in approving Ad- 
miral Roland's request for the Coast Guard 
to take over Governors Island. A source 
close to the committee said approval prob- 
ably would be announced within 2 weeks.” 

The plan calls for transfer of the service's 
14 schools from Groton, Conn., where about 
1,000 men are trained in various phases of 
duty after they complete their 4-month basic 
indoctrination at recruiting centers in Cape 
May, N.J., and Alameda, Calif. 

The transfer, scheduled for next June, also 
would shift all of the Coast Guard's opera- 
tions in the Customs House to the 173-acre 
island, which the ist Army has been ordered 
to evacuate by next July 1 under the econ- 
omy plan announced by the Department of 
Defense last November. 

In addition, the Coast Guard base at the 
Battery, and the 7-acre repair base at St. 
George, S.I., would be declared excess, ex- 
cept that the cutter service provided by the 
Coast Guard for such Government personnel 
as Public Health and Customs inspectors 
who meet inbound ships would be continued 
from the Battery. The Coast Guard Acad- 
emy at New London, Conn., would remain 
there. 

ADDING FIVE ICEBREAKERS 

While blueprints for what a spokesman 

said would be one of the largest peacetime 


operations in Coast Guard history were being 
completed at Fort Jay on Governors Island, 


the service received word last week that its 


icebreaker fleet of four ships would be aug- 
mented with five others. The Navy an- 
nounced that the vessels would be trans- 
ferred to the Coast Guard during the next 
16 months. 

In addition to icebreakers, the Coast Guard 
operates more than 300 other oceangoing 
craft and 160 rotary wing and fixed-wing 
aircraft that patrol the continental coast and 
other U.S. territories. Aids to navigation 
ranging from a variety of buoys to atom- 
powered lighthouses and lightships—num- 
ber 42,000. 

The service also operates the Nation’s lar- 
gest square-rigged sailing ship, the 295-foot 
training barque Eagle. This anniversary 
year the white-hulled vessel will not visit 
European ports as it has done in years past. 
Rather, its 22 sails—half an acre of canvas— 
will carry the three-masted ship with 350 
cadets, 50 officers and 265 enlisted men on 
a 12,600-mile cruise south, touching at 
Miami, Balboa, Panama, Acapulco, and ports 
on the West Coast. 

Virtually none of the Coast Guard's an- 
niversary anouncements look back; they are 
concerned with the future of the service 
with emphasis on modernization, in contrast 
to the quiet origin of the service, founded by 
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Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Back in 1790, he authorized establish- 
Ment of the revenue cutter service, which 
Operated 10 light, fast 50-foot, two-masted 
Schooners, to keep an eye on sailing ships 
Carrying dutiable cargoes. 

During the next decade, Admiral Roland 
Said, the Coast Guard will augment its 
strength with 36 cutters, each 378-feet-long; 
29 cutters of the 210-foot class, and long- 
range twin turbine helicopters. 

NORTHERN SEAS STUDIED 


Oceanographic vessels, which disseminate 
findings of little-known waters throughout 
the world, will ply the remote Barents and 
Kara seas, north of Norway and the Soviet 
Union. 

The service's annual ice patrol, now in its 
50th year of operation, has taken on the 
task of marine research in addition to its 
Primary purpose of warning world shipping 
ot floating icebergs in the North Atlantic. 

This year Coast Guard scientists will 
conduct studies from Greenland to Iceland, 
and from Iceland to the Orkney Islands, 
and will study the interchange of, and ef- 
fect of, currents between the N 
Sea, Atlantic Ocean, and the Denmark Strait. 

Search and rescue statistics emphasize the 
immensity of the job done by the Coast 
Guard. Last year, for example, about 3,000 
persons were saved and the value of rescued 
Ships and cargoes-soared to a record $2.1 
billion—“five times the annual budget of 
the Coast Guard,” Admiral Roland noted. 

The service also made 5,664 inspections of 
Merchant ships, conducted 27,886 miscel- 
laneous inspections and reviewed 36,605 
merchant-vessel construction plans. 

RECORD KEPT OF SHIPS AT SEA 

At thé Customs House on Bowling Green, 
the lights on the seventh floor are always 
on. There, the Coast Guard maintains a 
location-at-sea record of nearly 7,000 ships 
of 62 countries in a set of electronic brains— 
the Automated Merchant Vessel Reporting 
System—that makes it possible for a ship 
in distress to be reached quickly by other 
ships in a wide range of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Soon the program will be extended to the 
Pacific. 


A spokesman at the Washington head- 
quarters of the Coast Guard said last week 
that the service soon would ask 
for a new ceiling on the size of the force. 

“Right now, with 26,832 enlisted men and 
4,425 officers, we are 700 under our author- 
ized complement,” he remarked, “but with 
five icebreakers coming to us from the Navy, 
plus other expansion plans, we will require 
well over 1,200 more men.” 

He made this observation about half an 
hour after President Johnson’s report to the 
Nation on Wednesday, calling for an in- 
crease in the monthly draft from 17,000 to 
25,000. 


The World Population Explosion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the agony 
of the population explosion strikes at 
home as well as abroad. It strikes par- 
ticularly those of low income and low 
education who can least afford it. Many 
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of our citizens do not know that family 
planning is possible. Many of our 
citizens find they have more chil- 
dren than they can adequately support 
and care for. The Planned Parenthood 
Foundation estimates that 9 out of every 
10 impoverished women still lack medi- 
cal advice on family planning. 

The third article of the series “Our 
Crowded Earth,” by Jean M. White, cur- 
rently running in the Washington Post, 
explores the population explosion here 
at home: 

Ovr CROWDED EarTH—III: Heaviest BURDEN 
FALLS ON POOR 
(By Jean M. White) 

The woman was worn beyond her 30 years. 

She had come to a planned parenthood 
clinic in Chicago after the eighth child had 
almost cost her life. She never had heard of 
birth control, she had told the doctor in the 
county hospital who warned her to stop 
having children after the seventh pregnancy 
proved a complicated one. 

The family represents a salvage operation 
for society. Welfare aid helps them survive. 


HOME ABOVE STORE 


They live above a vacant store in the Chi- 
cago Humboldt Park area. Peeling plaster 
constantly chips down. When the people 
upstairs use the bathroom, water drips 
through the ceiling. Some of the children 
have been bitten by rats, so the family now 
has added a cat. 

The husband, a bricklayer of sorts; has 
had some bad luck with work accidents. 
Now it’s his back. His work record is spotty. 

The oldest child, a 12-year-old, already is 
behind in school. 

Overpopulation is not just an abstraction. 
It affects the lives of people. A family can 
be overpopulated as well as a nation. 

And it's not just a matter of buying a re- 
frigerator of having more clothes. It’s the 
relations among & husand and wife and their 
children. It is the hopes parents have that 
their children will get a little better chance 
in life than they did. 

Another visitor to planned parenthood in 
Chicago is the wife of a factory worker. 

She hopes her boys can go to college. The 
family has four children, 14, 11, and twins 
6. The husband and wife started to plan 
their family almost from the beginning, and 
the wife has been taking the pill for 4 years. 
But it didn’t always work out the way 


expected. 

The third birth was planned, but not the 
twins. 

“There's a limit to planning, isn't there?” 
the mother observed wryly. 

This Negro family of six has been living 
in a housing project for more than 10 years. 
With savings, boosted by the mother’s sea- 
sonal work, they have bought a $16,200 three- 
bedroom house in the southwest section of 
Chicago. 

The practice of family planning—or non- 
practice—has profoundly influenced the lives 
of these two families, 

Tape recordings with Chicago slum moth- 
ers show they want the same things for their 
children that all mothers want—a happy 
childhood, schooling, training for a good job, 
a little more pleasant life in the next 
generation. 

“But often the poor are denied the basic 
human right of freedom to limit family size,” 
the National Academy of Science concluded 
in its recent study of the growth of US. 
population, 

The poor family, like the poor nations of 
the world, bears the heaviest burden of over- 
population. 

“Indeed, the burden of unwanted children 
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among the impoverished and uneducated 
mothers in the United States is much like 
that experienced by mothers in underdevel- 
oped countries,” says Dr. William D. McElroy, 
professor of biology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and chairman of the academy's com- 
mittee on population. 

“No family,” the report emphasizes, “should 
be fated through poverty or ignorance to 
have children they do not want and cannot 
care for.” 

But 9 out of every 10 impoverished women 
still lack medical advice on family planning, 
according to Planned Parenthood estimates. 
More than 280,000 women came to its clinics 
for help last year, and another 200,000 prob- 
ably got assistance through tax-supported 
hospitals or health and welfare programs. 
But this only touched the surface of the 5 
million women between 18 and 44 in the low- 
income groups, 

Polls have shown most Americans, slightiy 
more than 8 of 10, think birth control advice 
should be made available to anyone who 
wants it. Two years ago only 53 percent of 
the Catholics interviewed felt this way. A 
recent Gallup survey reported it is now 78 
percent. 

It is true that the bigger families of the 
poor have little statistical effect on the na- 
tional birth rate or the basic population 
growth of the United States. But the 30- 
year-old Chicago mother s with her 
large family isn't worried about statistics. 

DEPTH OF PROBLEM 


Does the United States, with its farm sur- 
pluses, booming economy, and affluence, have 
a real population problem? 

Population pressures are all around us 
in everyday life—the motorist caught in a 
traffic jam, the taxpayer whose school levies 
go up every 2 or 3 years, the campers who 
find they should have made their reserva- 
tion in a national park 2 years ago, the 
parents trying to get a son into college. 

Of course, it's all too easy and simple to 
blame everything on population. 

It certainly doesn’t cause all poverty, un- 
employment, juvenile crime, pollution, and 
congestion. But it certainly is complicating 
urban living in America. 

TROUBLE PREDICTED 


John D. Rockefeller III is one who sees 
population problems for the United States. 

“In metropolitan city and suburban vil- 
lage,” he says, “population growth is already 
severely challenging our ability to maintain 
and expand the community institutions and 
public facilities that contribute so much to 
the quality of our way of life.” 

Philip M. Hauser, head of the Population 
Research Center at the University of Chi- 
cago, is even more blunt and sweepingly 
specific: 

“Americans are paying an increasing high 
price for high fertility—as measured in hu- 
man as well as financial costs. From now 
on, it will worsen the US. unemployment 
problem, greatly increase the magnitude of 
juvenile delinquency, exacerbate race ten- 
sions, inundate the secondary schools and 
colleges, greatly increase traffic tie-ups and 
urban congestion, and make our represent- 
ative governmental system increasingly 
ponderous and restrictive.” 

UNITED STATES OUTPACING OTHERS 


Bigger and better has always been a slogan 
of the American style of living. 

Our rate of population growth—and unem- 
ployment and public dependency—are among 
the highest of all industrialized nations of 
the world. 

With a population of 190 million-plus to- 
day, the United States is growing at a rate 
around 1.6 percent—double that of most 
Western European nations. At this pace, 
there will probably be 350 million of us by 
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the turn of the century—just 35 years away. 
In less than 2 centuries, the United States 
will s the present world population of 
3.3 billion if this growth rate continues. 

By 1980, four out of five of us will be living 
in Urban centers. Right now the northeast 
corridor from Boston to Washington is one 
of the most densely populated strips of land 
in the world. 

Only the gloomiest of the population ex- 
perts would say the United States won't be 
able to support its growing population over 
the next decades or even century. But only 
the most optimistic think we can absorb this 
growth withqut danger to the amenities of 
our preferred way of lite. 


VIEW OF DEMOGRAPHER 


“In our renewed enthusiasm for child- 
bearing and haying children, we may have 
unwittingly created a situation which will 
cause those children to live at a substantially 
lower level of comfort and security than was 
enjoyed by the people that bore them,” says 
Donald J. Bogue, population expert and di- 
rector of the Community and Family Study 
Center at the University of Chicago. 

Bogue is a demographer who often leaves 
his figures to work with people, 

He joined planned parenthood in an in- 
tensive birth-control campaign in Chicago 
slum neighborhoods, pushing mass distribu- 
tion of information. A study found the 
drive was accompanied by a 25 percent de- 
cline in the birth rate from 1960 to 1964. 

Overall, the birth rate in the United States 
has been slowly declining the last few years. 
This year the number of births is expected to 
drop below 4 million for the first time since 
1953, The birth rate is down from a high of 
near 26 per 1,000 in 1947 to about 20 per 
1,000. The alltime low was a little over 16.6 
in 1933. 

SECOND-STAGE BABY BOOM? 


But this may be only a momentary breath- 
ing spell. For those babies of the post- 
World War II baby boom are now on the 
threshold of marriages and their family- 
forming years. This could set off a second- 
stage baby boom. 

The decisions of this year’s brides and the 
brides just ahead will determine the rate of 
population growth for the United States,” 
says Robert C. Cook, president of the Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau. 

The question, Cook emphasizes, is whether 
the 7 million new brides will choose the two- 
or three-child family fashion of a generation 
ago or the three-to-four style of the 1950's. 

These 7 million girls between 18 and 21 
represent a vast potential of motherhood. 
Five years ago there were only 4.7 million 
of them. 

HEAVIER TAX BURDEN 


Businessmen often have eyed the baby In 
the bassinet as a future bill-paying con- 
sumer. But recently some have been warning 
that population growth is not an automatic 
escalator to prosperity. For one thing, it 
takes added taxes to provide public services 
for every person who represents a net increase 
in population. 

The wanted, not the unwanted child is the 
real problem of population growth in the 
United States, some demographers are 
emphasizing. 

True, the vogue for a bigger family has 
led many couples to make a conscious choice 
to have three or four children instead of 
two. But most workers in the field of family 
planning think we should tackle the problem 
of the unwanted child first. They don't 
want to tell a couple how many children 
to have, they emphasize. 

Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, president of 
Planned Parenthood-World Population, puts 
it this way: 

“Every couple should have the right to 
have the number of children they want, love, 
and can care for. We want to make preg- 
nancy a positive choice rather than a 
negative one.” 
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Order of St. Dennis of Zante 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Greek 
Order of St. Dennis of Zante is the 
counterpart in the Greek Orthodox 
Church of the Roman Catholic Order of 
Malta. Its history is worthy of the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

History oF THE SOVEREIGN GREEK ORDER OF 
ST. Dennis or ZANTE (Sr. JOHN OF 
JERUSALEM, OF CYPRUS, AND OF RHODES) 
The Greek Order of St. Dennis of Zante, 

one of the oldest surviving orders of knight- 

hood, Orthodox sister of the Order of Malta, 
is sovereign and international. Its story is 
of dramatic interest to all. 

Legend relates that Zakynthian warriors, 
precursors of the knightly order, followed 
Jason and his Argonauts in the quest for the 
Golden Fleece in 1207 B.C. under Laertes, 
son of Arkeisios, 

Homer, in the ninth century B. C., Informs 
us that they aided Ulysses with men and 12 
ships in the Trojan punitive expeditions. 

Factual evidence in Zante shows that after 
St. Mary Magdalen converted the island to 
Christianity in A.D. 33, the order was con- 
secrated to her memory. 

Throughout the years, the men of Zante 
seem to have led a vigorous life, actively par- 
ticipating in local and national affairs of the 
ancient world. 

Under the Romans, the island was made a 
part of the Provice of Epirus. With the di- 
vision of the Empire, Zante came under the 
rule of Byzantium until it was annexed by 
the Norman kings of Sicily. At this time, 
the Segur family (later hellenized to “Si- 
gouros“) came into prominence. 

In 1096, Christendom embarked upon the 
pious venture of the liberation of the Holy 
Places from the infidel. The Zakynthians, 
under the leadership of Favius Segur, chief 
of the knights, dedicated the Order to St. 
John, Patron of the Crusades, at Kalipado, 
and joined Christ’s host in this hallowed 
mission 


Following the fall of Palestine in 1291, 
several orders disintegrated. Some became 
extinct, others moved to Europe. A section 
of the Knights of Zante, separated by dog- 
matic differences from their western breth- 
ren, as well as by personal rivalries and 
ambitions, returned home and applied 
themselves entirely to charitable works. 
The majority of the orthodox knights, how- 
ever, clinging to the original ideals, shared 
the lot of their sister order through Cyprus 
(1292-1305), and Rhodes, which they con- 
quered and occupied in 1310. The order 
was recognized by all nations as sovereign, 
a qualification which it has retained to the 
present day, thus becoming a subject of 
international law. 

The loss of Rhodes to the Turks in 1522, 
found the order homeless once more, until 
the Emperor Charies V granted the island 
of Malta to the order in 1530. 

Meanwhile, the Knights of Zante (of St. 
John of Jerusalem, of Cyprus and of 
Rhodes), weary of wandering and aimless 
adventure, recalled the island home of their 
ancestors and returned to Zante where, wel- 
comed by their blood relatives of the order, 
they settled permanently on lands given to 
the order in perpetuity at Kalipado by the 
most serene Republic of Venice, “In per- 
petual feud, noble and free, with their 
jurisdiction, the simple and mixed full power 
and all the faculties, privileges and preroga- 
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tives belonging to them.” It is interesting 
to note at this time, that Michael Vourtzis, 
an ancestor of the present grand master, 
was one of their leaders. He was the third 
son of this historic Byzantine family, Dukes 
of Antioch, who had followed the fortunes 
of the crusades since their inception. 

Although the order still carried out some 
military duties, its activities were chiefly 
eleemosynary. However, the knights were 
always alert to do battle with the sword 
where danger threatened their home, or 
Christ's holy faith. Thus we find them side 
by side with their western brothers again 
at Lepanto, defending Europe against the 
Islamic onslaught in 1571. This Christian 
solidarity and ecumenical spirit between the 
sister orders was reborn in America recently, 
On December 20, 1963, history kept a ren- 
dezvous, when the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Staint Dennis was presented to His Emi- 
nence, Richard Cardinal Cushing, Grand 
Protector of the Order of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, in Boston, and to His Eminence, Pran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman, Grand Protector of 
the Order of Malta (St. John of Jerusalem, 
of Cyprus and Rhodes) on February 26, 1964, 
in New York. 

When the blessed St. Dennis was can- 
onized by the Greek Church in 1703, Zante 
proclaimed him its tutelary saint in place 
of St. John the Baptist. The knights 
changed the Rose of Rhodes on their es- 
cutcheon to the Hyacinth of Zante, con- 
secrating the order to his blessed memory 
and renaming it “The Sovereign Greek Order 
of St. Dennis of Zante,” dedicating their 
lives to the worthy cause of charity and 
Christian piety, in accordance with his ex- 
ample and teaching. Under the saint's 
spiritual legacy, protection and blessing, the 
order's good work prospered and flourished, 
relieving the distressed and comforting the 
unfortunate. Commanderies were estab- 
lished in many parts of Europe propagating 
the chivalric tradition. 

An attempt to establish a chapter in the 
New World in 1781 failed because of the or- 
der’s constitution of aristocratic knighthood 
and of religious background. Popular feel- 
ing in the new Republic indicated that “such 
appointments were entirely out of place in 
America and even contrary to the spirit of 
the people, if not also to the letter of the 
Constitution,” a feeling that persisted in 
the United States as late as the early part 
of the 20th century. 

Universal turbulence, social changes, and 
the upheavals of the 18th and 19th centuries 
brought about a period of disruption, caus- 
ing the order to become dormant except for 
a brief respite during the Russian occupa- 
tion of Zante in 1798, when Czar Paul I, only 
Orthodox reigning monarch, was proclaimed 
“Grand Protector.” 

By the good grace of God, the order was 
Officially revived in the United States on April 
29, 1953, under an act of Congress and the 
auspices of the International American In- 
stitute of the District of Columbia. 

Wondrous indeed are the ways of all-seeing 
Providence. * * * On August 12, 1953, a rue- 
ful day for Zante, stark tragedy stalked the 
island. It seemed as if all the furies of Hell 
had been let loose on the unfortunate land. 
A catastrophe unparalleled in magnitude, a 
tragedy unprecedented in intensity struck 
this fair land of gentle people, flowers and 
music, Inundation, an all-shattering earth- 
quake and a 10-day horrendous fire all but 
obliterated this legendary home of Grecian 
culture from the face of the earth. The dire 
calamity left death, destruction and smolder- 
ing ruin in its dismal trail, 40,000 souls were 
reduced to total want. The toll was appal- 
ling in human lives as well as destruction of 

property. Nothing remained erect on the 
island except the Cathedral of Saint Dennis, 
symbolic ray of salvation. 

Mother Greece, her economy shattered by 
the recent Communist-inspired civil war, 
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Which flayed this gallant bastion of democ- 
racy, could do little to help. All eyes turned 
to America, hope of humanity. It was then 
that the Saint again performed another 
Miracle for his beloved Zante. The venerable 
Leonidas Zols, official historian of the island 
and for half a century keeper of the munici- 
Pal archives, while sorting some singed manu- 
Scripts retrieved from the flames. came across 
the correspondence of Count Theodore Caesar 
Logothetis who headed a contingent of 
Zakynthian volunteers in the American Rev- 
Olution. At the suggestion of Mr. Zols, 
Count Phokion Logothetis, an hereditary 
Commander of the order and descendant of 
Count Theodore Logothetis, appealed to Dr. 
Pericles Voultsos of New York, scion of the 
Vourtzis family of Kalipado, so closely asso- 
ciated with the island's history, in a dramatic 
appeal to help the land of his fathers, Upon 
Dr. Voultzis’ acceptance of this responsibil- 
ity, he was elected Grand Master ad Vilam of 
this historic Order. Upon his subsequent 
Visit to the island in 1954, he was annointed 
&nd officially installed in a resplendent cere- 
Mony at the St. Dennis’ Cathedral In Zante, 
Attended by Church, lay dignitaries, heredi- 
tary knights of the Order and Royal Govern- 
Ment officials. 

The new Grand Master sounded the 
Clarion call to duty. The Knights of the 
Order, aware of their obligation, rose to the 
Occasion. Girding themselves to the enor- 
Mous task, they rallied round the unfurled 
battle banner of St. Dennis and in the 
humble spirit of Christian dedication, ap- 
plied themselves to the reconstruction of the 
island. The results of the 12-year period of 
Our endeavor are self-evident. Our deeds are 
— for the world to see, for others to fol- 

W. 

Zante, Pearl of the Ionian, Uke the mythi- 
Cal phoenix reborn from the ashes of de- 
struction, shines bright under azure Grecian 
skies once more. The Order of St. Dennis, 
this most ancient and historic order of 
Christian compassion and depository of 
chivalric heritage, is indeed proud of its 
contribution. The knights, heirs to a his- 
torical and sacred tradition, have proven their 
mettle; the humane endeavors of the Sov- 
ereign Greek Order of St. Dennis of Zante 
are outstanding as an example of compas- 
sion and understanding; a source of inspira- 
tion to all people in promoting the brother- 
hood of man. Paladins of the forlorn, ever 
alert for more vistas of human misery to 
conquer, they will always continue to serve 
Mankind in need. These heroes of charity, 
Tepresenting, in this day and age, chivalry 
and the romantic idealism of medleval 
knighthood, in their dignity and extraor- 
dinary valor, are content with the good 
Samaritan reward and liye by the Good 
Book. “Love ye therefore the stranger; for 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 


Our Stand in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, to 
all those who advocate we back down in 
Vietnam, who believe that the price of 
Standing up to Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam is too high, I commend 
for their deep contemplation the words 
which appeared in the Williamston, 
Mich., Enterprise on July 28, written by 
a young man who is actually on the firing 
line in this war-torn country. Ron Ea- 
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ton, YNSN, is serving aboard the USS 
Midway, he is not writing from a com- 
fortable home or office in the United 
States. At the present time his whole 
life is centered on serving his country 
regardless of the sacrifice and he is 
proud of what he is doing. But his job 
is being made more difficult by the reali- 
gation that some Americans question 
whether what he is doing is worthwhile. 

While in Vietnam in June on an as- 
signment for the Special House Armed 
Services Subcommittee, I talked with 
hundreds of men and everywhere I heard 
the same thing, our military mission in 
Vietnam seemed very clear to them. 

I urge everyone to read the comments 
of this sailor who sees his duty to protect 
our freedom and intends to do his part 
to keep faith with our ideals. His let- 
ter should be an inspiration to all Amer- 
icans: 

Dear Sm: I realize how busy, and I also 
realize that this will probably never see 
your paper, but, I don't know how William- 
ston is reacting about our actions in Viet- 
nam, but I have heard about Michigan State 
University and the sit-ins and teach-ins 
which have been going on, and it makes 
me disgusted as well as the rest of the men 
aboard Midway. 

I feel that these people just don't realize 
what they are doing, or else they are doing 
it just to be “part of the gang.” I know, 
for when I was attending Williamston High 
School, from 1959-83, I also did things that 
I really didn’t have reason to do, just to 
be part of the gang. What these people 
don't realize is that they are just lowering 
the men's morale, who are over here fighting 
for a cause that they believe in, and if it's 
one thing that we need it is morale. 

I for one, and I know that many are with 
me, feel that this mission is of great impor- 
tance to us and Vietnam. If we were to let 
the Communists have Vietnam, then they 
would feel that they were obligated to keep 
on going and eventually take everything that 
they could get their hands on, and we 
wouldn't do a thing about it, because they 
have seen us pull out, and where would the 
United States be placed in the minds of 
the people? The people of Vietnam right 
now have confidence, which they never had 
before, and they are realizing that we are 
there to help them, and they are doing 
better than ever. 

At present Midway has been on the coast 
of Vietnam since April 9, 1965. We have 
had at-sea periods of better than 30 days 
each time. We have hardly had any liberty, 
and our morales are low. We have given 
alr support to the Vietnamese, plus the vari- 
ous missions concerning bombing of bridges 
that are vital to the Vietcong for transpor- 
tation, Communist concentrations, and many 
other things that I cannot mention. 

So far we have been successful, but if we 
do not have the people behind us, we feel 
that we are just doing something that is no 
avail, but if the people would get behind 
us and give us some kind of support and 
stop all of this “hogwash” of sit-ins, teach- 
ins and so forth, that we could do a better 
job and be proud of the fact that we are 
the men that are keeping the freedom and 
liberty for our loved ones and families in the 
great United States of America. 

I know that this is not a very well put 
together letter, or opinion, but at least I 
have got it off my mind. Maybe you can get 
some action from the people, I hope so. 

Thank you for your most valuable time. 
I am 


Sincerely yours, 
RON Eaton, 
YNSN US. Navy, USS. Midway (CVA- 
41) 
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Fortas and the U.S. Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many things that President Lyndon 
Johnson and Abe Fortas, the President’s 
nominee for the U.S. Supreme Court 
bench, have in common is an uncom- 
monly short period of military service in 
World War II. 

Lyndon Johnson jumped in and out 
of uniform in about 7 months. Fortas 
apparently made the change in consider- 
ably less time. 

The “Inside Washington” newspaper 
column, written by the veteran cor- 
respondents, Robert S. Allen and Paul 
Scott, sheds some interesting light on 
the subject. It is reproduced herewith: 

Insmwr WASHINGTON 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON, August 4, 1965.—Members of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, who will 
pass on Abe Fortas’ appointment to the Su- 
preme Court, are evincing much curiosity 
about a singular omission in his lengthy, 
self-written biography, 

While meticulously listing every public 
and private job he has ever held and nu- 
merous other details, there is not a single 
word about his World War II Navy service. 

Similarly, President Johnson, who left Con- 
gress to enter the Navy and proudly wears 
the Silver Star Decoration on his lapel, also 
was mute about the military service of his 
choice for a seat on the highest tribunal of 
the land. While glowingly acclaiming Fortas 
as a “scholar, profound thinker, lawyer of 
superior ability, humane and deeply com- 
passionate * * * champion of our liberties,” 
the President said nothing about his being 
a veteran. 

In each instance, this remarkable silence 
Was no oversight. There was very good rea- 
son for it. 

Fortas’ World War II naval service lasted 
less than 2 months—29 days of which he 
spent as a julatory patient in the hos- 
pital of a New York training camp under- 
going tests and examinations. 

Their verdict was that he had an “ar- 
rested case of ocular tuberculosis’—and was 
forthwith s 

Fortas immediately resumed his ofice as 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 

In welcoming him back, the late Secretary 
Harold Ickes proclaimed that a recurrence 
of Fortas’ eye ailment “might have been at- 
tended by the most serious permanent 
results.” In the 22 years since then, there 
is no known record of such a recurrence. 

In those two decades, Fortas has become 
& multimillionaire, the key partner of one 
of the largest and most influential law firms 
in Washington—and at 55, still does not wear 
glasses. 

TRANSIENT APPRENTICE SEAMAN 


A storm of caustic congressional and press 
criticism was largely behind Fortas’ enlist- 
ment in the Navy on October 29, 1943. 

But the 33-year-old married but childless 
New Dealer was barely sworn in when he 
was out again. On that same day, he was 
placed on inactive status and named head 
of a mission of the Petroleum Reserves 

tion to make a study of the Middle 
East oil situation. 

Fortas explained he accepted this assign- 

ment “because it was of national importance, 
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and with the understanding that it would 
be quickly completed so (he) could enter 
the Navy.” 

A world-known newspaper reported this 
remarkable episode as follows: 

“Abe Fortas, former Under Secretary of the 
Interior was in the Navy today—for a few 
hours. 

“But almost as soom as he reported for 
duty as an apprentice seaman, he popped 
right out again * as the civilian head 
of an alphabetical Government mission to 
Arabia * * * to study facilities for the pro- 
duction and refinement of oil. Upon his 
return, for which no date has been set, he 
will report to the. board of directors of the 
Petroleum Reserves Corporation, consisting 
of the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, and 
Interior, and the head of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

“Meanwhile, he will swab no decks. 

“Announcement of this new assignment 
came just after the Navy recruiting station, 
asked where Fortas would be sent, had said 
that this was a troop movement and could 
not be disclosed. 

“Government service has been profitable to 
the Fortas family. His wife, formerly an at- 
torney in the review division of the National 
Labor Relations Board, is now an attorney 
for the Justice Department at $5,600 a year. 
Her husband’s induction, presumably, would 
cause her little hardship.” 

Due to transportation difficulties, the 
Fortas mission never left the United States. 

On November 6, 1943, he again became an 
apprentice seaman and was sent to Camp 
Sampson, N.Y., for training. There he was 
hospitalized for a series of examinations and 
tests that led to his discharge December 13 
for “an arrested case of ocular tuberculosis.” 

Upon returning to Washington, Fortas 
joined a veterans’ organization—from which 
he has long since dropped out. 

NO CHANGE 

Mrs. Fortas (nee Carolyn Agger) has no 
intention of giving up her highly lucrative 
law practice. 

A senior member of her husband's law firm, 
Mrs. Fortas, a leading tax specialist, heads the 
firm’s tax division of some 50 attorneys and 
accountants. They occupy an office building 
of their own opposite her husband's office. 

Says Mrs. Fortas, “I have been in the law 
all my life, and I don't expect to give it up 
now. Why should I?” 

This will make her the first wife in Su- 
preme Court history actively practicing law 
while her husband ts on the august bench— 
deciding tax cases, among others. 

Mrs. Fortas is a cigar smoker; short thin 
ones in public, large fat ones in private. 
Small and slim, she enjoys cooking and loves 
calorie-rich dishes. But she watches her 
weight carefully, and diets frequently to keep 
it down. 

She and her husband are poodle lovers; now 
have two, Dallas and Misty. 

BREAKING NEW GROUND 


A multimillionaire, Fortas is the wealthiest 
man ever named to the Supreme Court. In 
addition to having the principal interest in 
very valuable realty holdings in a booming 
Washington business section, he is also an 
officer and director of a number of large 
corporations, among them Greatamerica 
Corp., Braniff Airways, Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Co., Madison National Bank, Federated 
Department Stores, Sucrest Corp. Fortas 
will be the first Justice to own a $28,500 
Rolls Royce, which he drives himself. Prior 
to his appointment, he parked it occasionally 
in front of his office building, a one-time 
mansion a block from Connecticut Avenue. 
A week before he was named to the bench, 
the Fortases bought a $250,000, 15-room resi- 
dence in Georgetown opposite historic Dum- 
barton Oaks, famed estate dating back to 
colonial times. Their new home is being 
extensively refurbished. 
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Through his long and close ties with 
President Johnson, Fortas has influenced a 
number of key appointments, foremost 
among them Attorney General Katzenbach 
and Internal Revenue Commissioner Sheldon 
Cohen, former member of the Fortas law 
firm. Before Fortas was named to the Su- 
preme Court, White House insiders were 
saying he had been consulted by the Presi- 
dent on former Supreme Court Justice Gold- 
berg’s selection as U.N. Ambassador. If this 
is true, he had a hand in opening the way 
for his being named to Goldberg's seat on 
the bench. 


What Are They Afraid Of? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the issues which disturbs the peo- 
ple of this country is the question of 
State reapportionment. 

We who have tried to have a Constitu- 
tional amendment submitted to the peo- 
ple have been blocked by the attitude of 
the so-called liberals of the Senate. 
They, for some reason, are opposed to 
letting the people express themselves at 
the polls. What are they afraid of? 

In an editorial in the Washington 
Daily News, our attention is called quite 
clearly to the attitude of these Senators. 
We should let the people have the last 
word. To this end, yesterday I joined 
with the gentleman from Ohio, the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Mr. McCuttocu, in introduc- 
ing a revised proposal which I hope the 
Congress can and will pass and “let the 
people have the last word.” 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 4, 
1965] 
THE PEOPLE ARE THE Last WorD 

In our system of government, as spelled 

out by the Constitution and every other 
principle we go by, the people are the final 
word. 
But a substantial number of Members in 
the U.S. Senate, although generally classify- 
ing themselves as liberals, are opposed to this 
system, 

They demonstrate this opposition by the 
bitter manner in which they seek to defeat 


-the so-called Dirksen amendment to the 


Constitution. 

Last year, the Supreme Court, in an amaz- 
ing ruling, held that both houses of a State 
legislature had to be apportioned on a strict 
population basis—the so-called one-man, 
one-vote proposition. This despite the 
State-by-State apportionment of the US. 
Senate, despite the constitutions of most 
States, despite recent and specific approval 
by the voters in some States of a different 


Nobody wants to rip out the Supreme Court 
because of this airy decision, although the 
decision had the effect of ripping out most 
State legislatures. 

The way to correct the Court's action is 
to write into the Federal Constitution an 
amendment, This amendment has been of- 
fered by Senator DIRKSEN, of Illinois, All the 
amendment says is that any State may set up 
one house of its legislature on other than a 
population basis if—emphasis on the if—the 
people of the State want it that way. 
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But the Senators opposing the Dirksen 
amendment don't want the people to decide 
for themselves. The plain implication is 
that the Senators know better than the 
people of the States what is a proper sys- 
tem for the States. Since many of these 
Senators have been among the most zealous 
champions of civil rights, their inconsistency 
of the Dirksen issue is beyond comprehension. 

If the people in the States are not capable 
of deciding such basic questions as the man- 
ner in which they wish their legislatures to 
be organized, then it ts valid to question the 
capacity of the people to decide other ques- 
tions—who, for instance, should represent 
them in the U.S. Senate. 

Maybe, if these anti-Dirksen Senators are 
right, we should go back to the old system 
of having U.S. Senators chosen by State legis- 
latures. (We wouldn't favor that for a 
minute, but it Is just as logical as the op- 
position to the Dirksen amendment.) 

There are many arguments favoring the 
Dirksen amendment. But, regardless of all 
other arguments, the issue now before the 
Senate is fundamental—the right of the 
people of the States to decide for themselves. 
Despite all the windy debate, this is the only 
issue. 


No Surrender, No Retreat—The President 
at His Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr, FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 29, 1965, my hometown 
evening newspaper, the Nashville Ban- 
ner, published an editorial, “No Surren- 
der, No Retreat,” which indicates the 
wide support the foreign policy of the 
President is receiving in Tennessee and 
the Nation. I include it at this point and 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

No SURRENDER, No RETREAT—THE PRESIDENT 
aT Hts Best 

To the heart and mind of America Presi- 
dent Johnson spoke yesterday—his words 
carefully chosen to convey the full message 
of unflinching decision where national duty 
is concerned, measuring to the challenge of 
Communist aggression in and from south- 
east Asia. 

In a word, the choice is between holding 
there the gate against enemies of freedom— 
bent on conquest—and surrender. We will 
not surrender,” said Mr. Johnson. “We will 
not retreat.” 

It was a responsible assertion of policy 
enunciated clearly enough in previous pubiic 
discussions, but strengthened in this reitera- 
tion by the gathering weight of muscle readi- 
ness to enforce it. It was Washington's re- 
sponsibility, with advisory consultations, to 
formulate that policy—as it is the responsi- 
bility of Armed Forces in the field to carry it 
out; the latter needing only the military 
wherewithal and the “go” signal clearly given. 

In that connection, the President stated 
it succinctly: 

“I have asked the commanding general— 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland—what he 
needs to meet a mounting aggression. He 
has told me. And we will meet his needs.“ 

The Banner has said that coherent step is 
essential to victory; heeding the expert 
evaluation of need by the man vested with 
that military bility, and backing him 
with the resources it will take to discharge it. 
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It was, yesterday, the President at his best; 
a summary calm in its presentation, and con- 
Vincing in its assessments. 

Fa nee eae Mea 

listening world—it amounted to a state paper 
compiled in the series of official studies pre- 
Ceding it; and notwithstanding the circum- 
stance of world tension occasioning this 
deliberation, there was nothing about it sug- 
gestive of hysteria or of a departure from 
cool judgment to shoot from the hip. 

The United States cannot be accused of 
imperialistic design, warmongering, or pur- 
blind adventure in narrow self-interest. 

President Johnson has reiterated his in- 
vitatlon to any land—all countries, up to and 
including the United Nations itself—to ad- 
vance a conference formula for amicable set- 
tlement of the warin Vietnam. He expressed 
his urgent U.S. preference for a better and 
Swifter approach to that conference table 
than through the path of death and deso- 
lation. 

It is the enemy's refusal that has blocked 
that avenue. The free world knows that, 
and so do most of the countries—large or 
Small, and regardless of prejudicies—com- 
Prising the U.N. They are not so totally 
uninformed as to misunderstand the United 
States mission and commitment in Vietham, 
and the peril to freedom everywhere should 
fallure to perform on that mission demolish 
the guard at the gate. 

To the American people, the President 
spoke words of understanding; deeply sensi- 
tive to personal concern as expanded draft 
calis go out. The disruption of lives is in- 
escapable in such a circumstance; and no 
Man of conscience who must make that 
decision, in the area of responsibility with 
which it is associated, could be unmoved by 
it. But never in its history has America— 
the people—failed to respond when duty 
called in an hour of military need. With 
survival at stake, the Nation is united. 

If there are voices stili clamoring in dispute 
of policy on this point, they are beyond the 
Teach of reason and identified by their own 
chant of mischief. 

The President was right; there is no honor- 
able alternative to the course enunciated, 
and the vast majority of the American people 
know it. 


Dengler, Lawyer and Civic Leader 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, New 
York City, New York State, and the 
Nation has lost a great citizen, Theobald 
J. Dengler. It has been my pleasure and 
Privilege to work with Mr. Dengler in 
connection with the Annual Steuben Day 
Parade which has become an annual at- 
traction in New York City in September. 
To work with him and to know him was 
to like him, respect him, and admire him 
for his unselfish devotion to many 
worthy causes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article which briefiy outlines 
his career which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

DENGLER, LAWYER AND Civic LEADER 

Theobald J. Dengler, 68, a lawyer here since 
1922 and for many years a leading figure in 
German-American civic, philanthropic and 
Patriotic activities in the country, died Sat- 
urday night at his summer home in Long 
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Beach, LI. He lived at 2809 Morris Avenue, 
the Bronx. 

Mr. Dengler, a native of New York, com 
pleted his education at Fordham Law School 
and began to practice lawin 1922 after serv- 
ing with the U.S. Navy in World War I as an 
enlisted man, At the time of his death, he 
was the senior partner in Dengler, Dengler & 
Dengler, 170 Broadway. 

He was active for many years in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and at the conclusion of 
World War II. he was designated at the sug- 
gestion of Francis Cardinal Spellman as chief 
of the Catholic section of the Religious Af- 
fairs Division of the Military Government in 
Germany. 

Upon his return to the United States, Mr. 
Dengler delivered lectures in many cities, 
describing the desperate plight of the people 
in the defeated nations and enlisting aid. As 
a result of this work, he received the Officers 
Cross of the Government of West Germany 
and similar honors from other nations. 

During the War, he headed the national 
German-language division of the war bond 
drives and received official recognition for his 
work, 

Mr. Dengler was chairman of the executive 
committee of the Catholic Kolping Society of 
America, which operates hostels and similar 
services, and he also was head of the Ger- 
man-American Committee of Greater New 
York, sponsors of the annual Steuben Day 
Parade and many other activities, 

For many years, Mr. Dengler was a member 
of the executive committee and of the board 
of directors of one of the Nation’s oldest wel- 
fare institutions, the German Society of the 
City of New York, which figured in the estab- 
Ushment of the Legal Aid Society, the 
Travelers Aid Society, and Lenox Hill Hos- 
ital since it was established in 1784, 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Hilda 
Schweiger Dengler; five sons, Theobald J. 
Dengler Jr., the Reverend Ralph Dengler. 
S. J.; Norbert, Bernard M. and Laurence G. 
Dengler, and a daughter, Mrs. Hilda S. Mc- 
Glew. 


Minimum Wages Versus People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following syndicated article of 
July 27, 1965 by Sylvia Porter. The 
proposal now before Congress seeks to 
include an additional 4.6 million workers 
under Federal minimum wage-hour laws. 
The plight of the working poor in this 
country necessitates this extension of 
minimum wage coverage and I whole- 
heartedly support it. 

The article follows: 

MrrimumM Waces VERSUS PEOPLE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Congress is now considering adding 4.6 
million workers to the 29 million already 
protected by the $1.25 minimum wage under 
our 27-year-old Federal wage-hour laws. 

Arguments against this minimum wage ex- 
tension are: it would pile a $656 million wage 
increase on some of the Nation's hardest 
pressed industries; many of these businesses 
already are plagued by thin profit margins, 
big labor bills; the extra squeeze could raise 
the rate of business failures and of jobless- 
ness among the least skilled. 

But the informed opinion is that, although 
the exact number of workers to be covered 
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is in doubt, a minimum wage extension will 
be approved—and there are persuasive rea- 
sons why. - 

1. One in three of the 4.6 million workers 
who would be directly affected are earning 
less than the Federal minimum wage. A 
huge 41 percent of today’s laundry workers 
who would be brought under the wage-hour 
laws now earn less than $1.25 an hour. 
Nearly two in three of the food processing 
workers and movie theater attendants to be 
affected are below that wage line. 

MILLIONS NOT COVERED 

2. There are 12.7 million nonsupervisory 
workers in the United States today who are 
covered neither by Federal nor State mini- 
mum wage laws. In five of the States which 
do have laws, the minimum wage is 85 cents 
or less, and in Arkansas it's 16 cents an hour. 

3. Even today’s $1.25 minimum wage 
guarantees poverty for millions. Figuring 
an 8-hour day and a 5-day workweek, the 
minimum comes out to an annual wage of 
$2,600—well below the designated “poverty” 
line if the wage earner is the sole bread- 
winner. 

Today's minimum wage is less than half 
the average hourly wage in major manufac- 
turing industries.. Today, in more than one- 
third of the families officially classified as 
“poor,” the breadwinner has a full-time, 
year-round job. As Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz testified before the House General Sub- 
committee on Labor, Many familles living in 
poverty today do not need public assistance. 
What they need is a living wage for the head 
of the family.” 

4. Many of today's antipoverty training- 
retraining programs under the Economic Op- 
poy Act, the Manpower Development 

and Training Act, and various other pro- 
grams, are preparing unskilled workers for 
jobs paying less than a minimum wage. 
MANY FEEL LET DOWN 


What actually has been happening is that 
many newly trained workers have felt bit- 
terly let down when they have been offered 
jobs paying 60 to 70 cents an hour. Their 
inclination then has been to slide back to 
the hopeless role of a receiver of welfare. 

5. While extension of the $1.25 minimum 
wage will unquestionably result in real, even 
if temporary, hardship on many industries, 
the records of past extensions are most reas- 
suring. Detailed Labor Department studies 
of the last round of minimum wage exten- 
sions in 1961 concluded that even those in- 
dustries hit most heavily by the liberaliza- 
tions adjusted easily to the increases. A 
limited number of cases of temporary labor 
force cutbacks were reported, but overall em- 
ployment rose nearly 10 percent in the in- 
3 affected between late 1960 and mid- 

Of course there are inherent dangers in 
basic pay raises now. Not to be shrugged olf 
is the threat of rising bankruptcies among 
fringe industries and of rising unemploy- 
ment among the lowest paid, least skilled. 

But equally obvious is the plight of mu- 
lions of working poor in the country. 

In the words of Oregon’s Democratic Rep- 
resentative EDITH GREEN, “If we're really 
serious about a national war on poverty, we 
ought to give high priority to an extended 
minimum wage.” 


Rural Renaissance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House of Representatives approaches 
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consideration of the omnibus farm bill, I 
want to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in this morning’s edition of the 
Washington Post. 

The editorial correctly points out the 
unmistakable importance of this legisla- 
tion to maintaining stable incomes for 
farmers and residents of rural commu- 
nities dependent upon agriculture, Be- 
yond this, the editorial properly recog- 
nizes that any deflationary trend in rural 
areas as a result of a failure to enact 
sound farm legislation would merely 
precipitate a similar and related decline 
in the urban economy. 

In America where food costs are 
smaller in relation to family income than 
in any other nation, we must not deny 
a decent wage to the producers of our 
abundant crops. At the same time it is 
essential to remember that a successful 
farm program and the rural renaissance 
envisioned by the editorial are a vital 
element in a strong national economy. 

I wish to enter into the RECORD at this 
point the following editorial appearing in 
the Washington Post on August 4, 1965: 

RURAL RENAISSANCE 


This administration has been trying to 
bring about in America what Secretary of 
ture Freeman calls a “rural renais- 
sance.” Now its efforts have run into an 
organized resistance that threatens to strike 
down the economic foundation of this 
effort—the omnibus farm bill reported out 
by the House Committee on Agriculture and 
awaiting action in the House and in the 
Senate. 

The wheat provisions in the bill are being 
strongly opposed by the grain trade and 
users of wheat and the cotton provisions 
have incurred the opposition of some of the 
larger growers in the Deep South. No doubt 
the House will get around to action this 
month and the Senate probably will pass the 
bill in some form. But the nature of the 
opposition is ominous, It is basically trying 
to arouse urban and consumer resistance to 

intended to give rural America a 
better share in the good things of American 
life. 

There is no doubt that the failure of the 
legislation or the elimination of existing pro- 
grams would precipitate a shocking economic 
setback in American agriculture and in all 
the rural communities dependent on agricul- 
ture. And in the end, it would diminish 
consumption generally to a point where the 
deflation generated by this calamity would 
make itself felt, not only on every farm in 
the country, but in every factory as well. 

Tt would be a calamity if an American 
Qongress, largely chosen by urban voters, 
bluntly told rural America that city dwell- 
ers are unwilling to pay a decent price for 
the food and fiber they use. And yet, urban 
Americans, like the city dwellers of most 
‘countries, have not fairly rewarded those 
who feed and clothe them. Secretary Free- 
man pointed out some of the results in this 
country last June. Poverty is twice as likely 
to be a condition of life for the child of a 
rural family. A rural family is twice as 
likely to be living in substandard housing. 
A fourth of all farm homes have no running 
water—a fifth of all rural nonfarm homes. 
Rural children are 2 years behind urban chil- 
dren in educational achievements. They re- 
ceive only two-thirds as much medical care. 
These are only a few indexes of a disparity 
in living standards that is a reproach to the 
best clcthed and best fed urban population 
in the world. 

The provisions of the omnibus farm bill 
will not eliminate these disparities. But 
they will help. And without them none of 
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the other attacks on rural poverty can make 
any progress. The wheat plan and the cot- 
ton plan are the greatest concern. The 
wheat plan holds forth the promise of fur- 
ther cutting down the wheat carryover. And 
the cotton plan with its direct payments 
provisions promises to start the Government 
on the way out of a cotton trading function 
for which it is ill equipped. The legisla- 
tion ought to be passed without destructive 
amendment and those who have been con- 
tending that this country should not or 
cannot pay a decent wage to those who feed 
and clothe it ought to be disavowed and 
disregarded. 

Once this legislation is passed and the 
threat of an immediate economic crisis is 
averted, there ought to be a broader attack 
on the whole reconstruction of rural life in 
America. Rural society ought to be revital- 
ized, reformed, and rebuilt so that rural 
people may have a more attractive alterna- 
tive to emigration into cities already over- 
crowded and so that many now misplaced in 
an urban environment could return to the 
country’s smaller towns and villages. Such 
a reform would require a more thoughtful 
appraisal of all the problems of rural life. 
It ought to embrace every aspect of country 
living. In economic terms, it should include 
efforts to increase rural rewards for produc- 
tion already going forward on farms and in 
small towns and attempts to increase a 
greater dispersal of industry adaptable to 
nonurban location, But before time can be 
profitably spent on such dreams, the eco- 
nomic foundations of agriculture involved 
in the legislation which the House committee 
has approved must be made secure. 


L. B. J. and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Lyndon B. 
Johnson has not only the energetic and 
forceful drive of a strong leader but also 
the very laudable human quality of ad- 
mitting past mistakes. The following 
editorial from the Sacramento, Calif., 
Bee of July 17, 1965, which examines 
President Johnson's stand on civil rights, 
points up the President’s ability to recog- 
nize the inadequacies of past policies 
for present day problems: 

L.B.J. Makes Wisest REPLY TO Past RIGHTS 
RECORD 

President Lyndon B. Johnson made the 
only forthright and laudable reply he could 
to Republican charges that as Congressman 
and Senator from Texas he had voted almost 
100 percent against civil rights for Negroes. 

Said the President: “I am going to provide 
all the leadership that I can notwithstanding 
the fact that someone may point to a mistake 
or 100 mistakes that I made in my past.” 

Johnson would have demeaned himself as 
a man and as President if he had attempted 
to falsify or justify his early civil rights 
record. Had he done so he would have laid 
himself open to devastating refutation and 
consequent deflation of his leadership. But 
when a man says he has made mistakes, what 
is there to say? That he is human? Who 
expects the President to be greater than 
human? 

Among men mistakes create a kinship of 
mortality. It would have been more heroic, 
perhaps, if Johnson had always stood per- 
ceptively in defense of the Negros rights. 
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But he would have been a lonely prophet in 
the South and one whose political career 
would have been quickly stified. 

Most creditable and important is the Pres- 
ident’s assertion he will not permit errors 
of the past to stand in the way of his respon- 
sibility to the present and future. Past mis- 
takes which have been overcome cease to 
have a relevancy to present problems, And 
one of the present problems is to cope with 
the color issue by the remedial legislation to 
which Johnson dedicated himself anew, 

The President's candid confrontation of 
the issue of his past and present relationship 
to civil rights recalls what the late President 
John F. Kennedy told Theodore H. White, 
author of the best seller, The Making Of 
The President 1964." In the McCarthy era 
Kennedy, then a Congressman, attacked two 
American scholars of the Far East as part of 
the Communist conspiracy. White con- 
fronted Kennedy with this incident and 
Kennedy repiled: 

“I was ignorant. I was wrong. I made a 
mistake—what else can I say?” 

There was some political expediency in 
Kennedy's early toleration of McCarthyism 
as there was in Johnson’s civil rights record. 
But admission of the mistakes and expunging 
them in subsequent enlightened expiation 
make both men worthy to be judged by their 
growths out of their pasts. 


Governor John Connally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Sunday, August 1 
edition of the Dallas Morning News. 
Much speculation took place over the 
outcome of this issue as to the effect on 
the relationship of our President, Lyndon 
Johnson and his friend and Governor of 
Texas, John Connally. 

There is no question in my mind that 
both of these men are doing what they 
think is best for the people they are 
representing. Both are strong willed 
men; but both have been in politics a suf- 
ficient number of years to realize that 
there are factors which enter into issues 
at different levels that play a large part 
in the final determination on one’s stand 
on any given issue. 

The editorial follows: 

IN RETROSPECT 

Remember the Governor's race in Texas 3 
years ago? The Republicans assured us all 
that we would be placing Lyndon B. Johnson's 
errand boy in the State Capitol if we elected 
John B. Connally of Floresville. 

He could never be his own man, they said. 
He could never have a Texas program, for 
Texans, without first clearing it all with L.B.J. 
“Do you want Lyndon’s lackey?” the GOP 
asked. “Isn't Texas entitled to a Governor 
who has independent judgment, who thinks 
for himself, who won't go along to get along?” 

That was the campaign theme against him. 
In the parlor conversations of conservatives, 
John Connally’s talents were unquestioned. 
So was his leadership. But, but, but 
would he not be just another stoolie? 

The verdict is now in. To date, Connally 
has been what the News said he would be in 
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Praising him. He has been independent. He 
has fought for the integrity and sovereignty 
Of the States. He has saved the party from 
the extremists of both sides, and—most im- 
‘Portant, as we predicted—he has not hesi- 
tated to tell Lyndon Johnson what he thinks; 
Privately and publicly he has opposed him 
When he thought he should be opposed. 

A report to us from Minneapolis, where the 
Nation's Governors have been in convention, 
Calls Connally “an unusual leader of inde- 
Pendent thought, extremely respected by Re- 
Publicans and Democrats alike.” 

On “Meet the Press” last Sunday, millions 
heard the Texas Governor in a determined 
tone describe the administration of the 
Poverty p as a prospective “boondog- 
gle” fraught with possibilities of scandal. 

To further prove his independence of judg- 
Ment and to banish the last remnants of 
accusation that he's an errand boy, he de- 
Clared firmly: 

The administration's latest Federal aid-to- 
education bill, designed supposedly to help 
Children from poor families, threatens to wipe 
Out State boundaries. 

Mr. Johnson and Congress are wrong in 
Wanting repeal of 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The right-to-work law has worked well 
in Texas,“ 

The Governors need not resolute further 
on civil rights; this was in reply to a col- 
league who thought the group should en- 
dorse stronger protection. 

“I am strong for the Dirksen amendment.” 
The amendment, opposed by most liberals, 
Permits one branch of a State legislature to 
8 on a basis other than popula- 

n 


In his 2½ years as Governor of Texas, 
John B. Connally has done what he thinks is 
best for Texas. And most Republicans, and 
Others who had misgivings, now admit it. 


Civil Service Retirement Annuity 
Adjustment 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 8469) to provide 
certain increases in annuities payable from 


the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation. 
As a sponsor of legislation to increase 
annuities for retired Federal employees 
I am pleased that the Committee has 
taken action on this matter. 

My bill, H.R. 6633, would have allowed 
annuities increases for the 482,000 re- 
tiree annuitants in the Nation today. 
Approximately 75 percent of those an- 
nuitants were receiving annuities of less 
than $3,000 per year at the end of the 
last fiscal year. At a time when there 
is growing national concern about pov- 
erty, and the poverty label has been ap- 
plied to those Americans with annual 
incomes of less than $3,000 per year, I 
feel that strong action is needed by the 
Congress. 

The bill recommended by the Com- 
mittee would have a total effect of giving 
a combined increase of at least 10.2 per- 
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cent to those whose annuities were in 
effect on or before October 1, 1956, and 
not less than 5.2 percent to those whose 
annuities went into effect after that date. 

Mr. Chairman, the elder annuitants 
are those who are feeling the greatest 
hardships today as they were Federal 
employees when Federal service salaries 
were generally less than they are now. 
This measure will do much to alleviate 
the inequities presently imposed on those 
whose service to the United States con- 
tributed to our present well-being. | 

I urge that this Congress give speedy 
enactment to this legislation. 


Nature’s Revenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial appearing under 
the byline of Mr. Will Muller on Wednes- 
day, July 28, 1965, warning of the hazards 
of pollution to the United States and par- 
ticularly to the several Great Lakes Basin 
States. 

The time has come when this Nation 
must recognize it can no longer afford 
the luxury of polluting and defiling its 
waters. All of our major cities have 
reached the time when they can no 
longer build upstream reservoirs suff- 
cient unto their needs. Neither money, 
water nor space is sufficient. Major cities 
sitting astride great estuaries now find 
these vast reservoirs so contaminated as 
to be impossible of use, while upstream 
storage of water is becoming more and 
more inadequate to the needs of the peo- 
ple. The solution to the problem lies in 
cleanup of all waters so that cities ad- 
jacent to rivers, estuaries, and lakes can 
utilize these same areas for domestic 
water sources, 

The editorial follows: 

Water SHORTAGE CRISIS: NATURE'S REVENGE 
(By Will Muller) 

Let those who in the past successfully have 
jeered at the misgivings of water conserva- 
tionists look carefully now at the plight of 
New York City’s 8 million. 

The drought which has persisted over the 
Northeastern States for 4 years has made 
New York as close to Michigan as the water 
flowing by the foot of Woodward. 

Four of that city’s reservoirs are expected 
to dry up by the end of October. Its other 
six big reservoirs will be greatly depleted. 

“Don't panic,” Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
implores his people. Then he discusses the 
delayed rescue of the thirsty city by such 
long-term schemes as desalinization of sea 
water and tapping the Great Lakes, 

ALL OF A SUDDEN 

Not in our time has there been a more 
dramatic illustration of the suddenness with 
which a despoiled nature can take its re- 
venge. Only 5 years ago—before the 
drought—experts assured the city its fresh 
water supply would be adequate until the 
year 2000. 
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While disaster gathered, the present and 
past city administrations refused to meter 
water to the people and charge them for it. 
Alone of ali the big cities on this continent, 
New York continued to deliver free water 
to the private water tap to be used with 
prodigality. 

Now Mayor Wagner, convinced that the 
individual conserves only what he pays for, 
is considering the metering of water. His 
advisers say that would save 150 to 200 mil- 
lion gallons of the 1,250 millions the city 
uses daily. 

New York's problem now becomes the 
problem of all of us, for northeastern water 
sources are preempted or polluted or con- 
temptuously despoiled in defiance of eventual 
reckoning. So the Federal Government is 
being urged to rescue the Appalachian 
watershed with vast reservoir systems. 

Consider these emergency importunings 
against the background of this session of 
Congress. States fought a Federal pollution 
bill, insisting they alone should set stand- 
ards for water purity and so continue on 
their course of defiling the natural resource 
on which life is dependent. 

There is a great flap in the land—and un- 
derstandably so—over the war that threatens 
in Vietnam. But as the dry winds blow, pre- 
cipitation fails and drought persists over the 
polluted watersheds of the northeast, there 
ls as great a potential disaster on the coun- 
try’s doorstep. 

Let no one in Detroit, parked comfortably 
beside what he believes is an inexhaustible 
supply of fresh water in the Great Lakes, suf- 
fer from complacency, The scientists know 
that the lower inland oceans have become 
lagoons for the sewage of cities and the poi- 
sons of industries and are the hiding place 
of scrap heaps. 

PROCRASTINATORS 


Lake Erie is wormy and dying. St. Clair 
is befouled. Contamination seeps from 
sewer and river mouths into Michigan and 
Huron. And procastinators argue abaut how 
much longer it is safe to continue pollution 
of these waters without killing the cities. 

All along it has seemed safe in New York, 
as long as thirst did not intervene. Now 
New York reaches for more water from the 
Delware, water which experts say already 
has passed through someone else's alimentary 
canal. 

The time for snubbing the water conserva- 
tionist as a common scold is past. Aware 
of this, the present legislature, to its undy- 
ing credit, passed an anti-water-pollution bill 
with stiff penalties. 

A look at what is happening to New York's 
shaky millions who are on and 
washing water rations should be enough 
to insure that law’s tough enforcement. 


Postal Service—Minnesota Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received much evidence in support 
of the fact that innovations and changes 
being put into effect by the Post Office 
Department throughout the Nation, are 
resulting in further deterioration of our 
present, already poor mail service. 
Grand economy programs, automation, 
and the introduction of zip codes, are 
not the answer. I do not think there is 
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much doubt that mail service is worse 
and our postal rates are higher than 
ever. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Lyon County Independent, 
Marshall, Minn., on July 21. This edi- 
torial points out that service to the pub- 
lic is the only reason for the Post Office 
Department’s existence—but we are not 
receiving that service at the present 
time: 

Service Is SOLE EXCUSE FOR ITs EXISTENCE 

Early this year the Post Office Department 
announced that it would make some changes 
in this district, as well as in districts all 
over the country. 7 2 

In Marshall this caused some concern, as 
it undoubtedly did in many other communi- 
ties. It appeared to us at that time that 
the changes would mean loss of employment 
to several people in the Marshall office and 
curtailment of some services here. 

The city council was concerned enough to 
adopt a resolution of objection, and the 
chamber of commerce was sufficiently per- 
turbed to write a letter to Adrian Winkel, 
regional director for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Winkel wrote a reassuring reply, which 
we published in full. Part of that reply 
read as follows: 

“There are no changes contemplated that 
will result in deterioration of present services 
which provide overnight delivery to the vari- 
ous points mentioned in the attachment to 
your letter. We would not, and could not, 
propose changes which would lower the qual- 
ity of service provided to your community.” 

That was the meat of the letter to Newt 
Walter, manager of the Marshall Chamber 
of Commerce, from Adrian Winkel, regional 
director for the Post Office Department. 

As they used to say in the Infantry, “that’s 
a crock of something or other.” Mr. Win- 
kel's assurance not withstanding, mail serv- 
ice in Marshall has deteriorated since the 
changes went into effect July 1. 

Around a newspaper we notice the lousy 
service more, perhaps, than many other busi- 
nesses. The bulk of our papers are delivered 
by mall. A newspaper that isn't delivered 
to a reader is about as useless as anything 
we can think of. 

After the change was put into effect, we 
ran a notice on our front page asking readers 
who get their paper by mail to notify us if 
the paper was late or failed to arrive. 

We have received dozens of notes from 
all over the country. Some complain that 
the paper is late. Others say they don't 
get it at all. On our desk right now is a 
note from a subscriber in a town about 400 
Miles from Marshall, She used to get the 
paper on Friday. Now she gets it on Mon- 
day. 

You want an example that is almost un- 
believable? We have a number of subsrib- 
ers right in Marshall who get their papers 
through the mail. One is a reader who has 
an Office in the new municipal building, 
about a block from the Independent office. 

His paper goes from the Independent to 
the post office here, then over to Willmar, 
then back to Marshall, to reach its destina- 
tion a block down the streeet. 

This may be the Post Office Department's 
idea of efficiency and economy, but it is not 
ours. 

We have just learned, from good authority, 
that there is a proposal now being considered 
that will reduce the Marshall rural routes 
from the present four to three. Half of that 
one route will be moved to a Minneota route. 
The remaining half will be split up among 
the other three Toutes, 

The proposal maintains that this will make 
no difference in the deliveries on the Marshall 
routes. This is not likely, Somebody on 
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those routes is going to get his mail later 
than he has been getting it. There will 
be a difference in service, regardless of what 
the proposal says. 

Furthermore, instead of their being one 
90-mile route and one 50-mile route at Min- 
neota, there will be two 90-mile routes. It 
does take longer to handle a 90-mile route 
than it does a 50-mile route, regardless of 
what the proposal says. There will be re- 
duction in service. 

And speaking of economy, we find that our 
mailing rate has increased in the past 2 
years from about 10 cents to about 13 cents 
per pound. We can find very little economy 
in this. 

And while our rates have been going up 
and the mail services going down, it appears 
that our people are doing more and more of 
the work that used to be done by the post 
office crew. Right now, we bundle, tie and 
sack mail that the local crew does not even 
touch. 

It seems unreasonable to us that we should 
pay more and work more to get less from the 
Post Office Department. 

We assure readers that we do not in any 
way place blame or responsibHity on the lo- 
cal postmaster or the local post office staff. 
We know better than that and we know ex- 
actly where the blame and the responsibility 
must be placed. 

The responsibility for deteriorating service, 
rising postal rates and screwball “economy” 
kicks has to go right to the top—right to 
Postmaster General John A. Gronouski and 
his staff of way-out planners in Washington. 

In our opinion, the sorry siutation in the 
Post Office Department is just one more in- 
stance of a Federal agency whose directors 
have the wrong idea of the purpose of their 
bureau and themselves. 

The Post Office Department, like all other 
Federal agencies can have only one true 
purpose. That is to serve the public. 

This apparently is something John Gro- 
nouski is not aware of. He apparently can- 
not understand that service to the public 
is the only reason for the Post Office De- 
partment’s existence—and the only reason 
for Gronouski's presence as the head of the 
Department. 


To Amend Further the Peace Corps Act, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSK 


OF NEW JERSEY A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9026) to amend 


further the Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Chairman, ap- 
proximately 4 years and 10 months ago, 
on September 22, 1961, the President of 
the United States signed legislation to 
establish the Peace Corps as a permanent 
body. The fundamental soundness of 
this idea can be ascertained by the over- 
whelming support this legislation re- 
ceived by the Congress when the matter 
ze presented to it for enactment into 
aw. 

During this period of uncertain condi- 
tions throughout the world, we have been 
confronted by many expressions of grati- 
tude of the countries where these Peace 
Corp volunteers served. The cry and re- 
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sponse from these countries is, “send us 
more of these Peace Corps volunteers.” 
This response is a far cry from the many 
“Yankee Go Home” signs which some 
radicals display in various areas of the 
world. 

Today, we are all aware that the pro- 
gram has become a success, it is no long- 
er an experiment in assisting the many 
countries which have welcomed these 
volunteers. The successful record speaks 
for itself and the people of the United 
States can be proud of this success. 

The Peace Corps has received a 
splendid response for the many volun- 
teers it presently has serving in various 
capacities throughout the world. Our 
young people, yes, and many in their 
senior years have been working as social 
workers, surveyors, farmers, teachers, 
auto mechanics, home economists, 
nurses, doctors, fishermen, engineers, 
carpenters and in many other fields. 

The many volunteers, spread over the 
territories of over 40 countries come 
from every walk of life, representing 
every race, every color, every creed. 

We can be proud of the fact that our 
Peace Corps personnel are acting as 
Americans and the ambassadors of good 
will in every area of the world. They go 
beyond the boundaries of projects which 
were assigned to them to be performed 
in the areas to which they were sent. 
They engage in voluntary activities and 
in community projects to demonstrate 
that voluntary action of the citizens is 
a vital part of American free society. 
This they wish to impart to the people 
of the countries in which they serve so 
nobly, . 

It is my honest belief that the Peace 
Corps has been a real bargain in terms 
of the returns for the dollars we have 
invested in this program, a bargain in 
terms of our fight against the encroach- 
ment of communism, and a bargain in 
our traditional concern for people less 
unfortunate than ourselves. 

Can we make a better investment than 
in helping human beings to find a bet- 
ter way of life which, in turn, makes it 
more meaningful to an individual? 

The program was made truly a peo- 
ple-to-people activity and all credit 
should go to the caliber of the dedicated 
Americans who wish to see that this 
program continues its high level of sup- 
port to the countries which have re- 
quested them. 

I am pleased and proud to have the 
opportunity to express my support of this 
concept of the Peace Corps and no other 
measure before this House deserves more 
recognition than the one we are presently 
discussing. 

There is no doubt that the American 
people are willing to support and finance 
a program which has been accepted as 
a success. The accomplishments have 
been impressive and it seems clear to 
me that no obstacle should be placed to 
curtail the success of this Peace Corps 
program. 

I rise in support of the present bill and 
hope that no effort will be made to re- 
duce the funds which are authorized in 
this legislation. For, as long as the 
foreign governments request this assist- 
ance and welcome the members of the 
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Peace Corps we should do all that we 
can to continue this program at its 
Present level, and possibly make a 
Moderate expansion of it. 

The idea was a modest beginning with 
Many skeptics prophesying its demise, 
but the events of the past indicate that 

Peace Corps movement was one of 
our better efforts in meeting people and 
3 them to attain a better way of 

e. 


Trotters—Udall’s Objective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Udall's intervention on June 21 before 
the Federal Power Commission to pre- 
vent the $700 million Duke development 
in Appalachia and his subsequent partial 
Withdrawal was a complete hoax and 
fraud. The real purpose of Secretary 
Udall's intervention and withdrawal was 
to promote Trotters Shoals. Trotters 
Shoals would cost the taxpayers $100 
million and is not needed for recreation, 
flood control, navigation, or for wildlife 
and is certainly not needed for power as 
the Duke-Keowee-Toxaway complex, 
when completed, will produce 50 times 
more power with rates just as reasonable. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and to the Secretary 
of Interior the following editorials from 
the Columbia State, Columbia, S.C., the 
capital city of South Carolina, and from 
the Greenville News, Greenville, S.C., 
which serves the largest industrial area 
in South Carolina: 

From the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
July 31, 1965] 
Power PLAY 


Not for one moment was there any rhyme 
or reason for Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall to stick his bureaucratic foot into the 
plans of the Duke Power Co. to launch a 
$700-million development in upper South 
Carolina. 

Fortunately for South Carolina, the hard 
facts of practical politics seem to have forced 
Mr. Udall to withdraw his unjustified oppo- 
sition to the Duke project. But his weasel- 
worded withdrawal from a stand he never 
should have taken will not be the end of his 
involvement in the State's affairs. 

Even as he removed most (not all) of his 
objections to the Duke project, Secretary 
Udali served notice that he favored con- 
struction of another Federal power project 
on the Savannah River at Trotters Shoals. 
The Duke enterprise in Oconee and Pickens 
Counties has about as much connection with 
the Trotters Shoals project as it has with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, but that won't stop 
Udall from trying to establish some connec- 
tion aimed at justifying the Trotters Shoals 
project, 

As part of his far-reaching dream for a 
farflung Federal power blanket over the 
entire United States, Udall wants to convert 
the Savannah River basin into a full-scale 
Federal reservation and ultimately to link 
it with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

With the Clark Hill and Hartwell Dam, 
Federal projects already in operation, con- 
struction of another Federal dam at Trot- 
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ters Shoals would button down the entire 
area as a Government preserve and forever 
exclude private enterprise from the region. 

The 30-mile stretch of river between the 
Clark Hill Lake and the Hartwell Dam pro- 
vides the best prospects for industrial de- 
velopment in the entire section, Industrial- 
ists concur with South Carolina’s State De- 
velopment Board that there are numerous 
fine sites for industry along that stretch of 
running water. 

They also agree that if Uncle Sam builds 
the unnecessary Trotters Shoals Reservoir, 
the whole area will become a watery waste- 
land insofar as economic development is 
concerned. 

But Secretary Udall and his cohorts are 
more Interested in Federal domination than 
economic development. 

The one man who can put a spoke in 
Udall's wheeler-dealing is the Governor of 
South Carolina. When Senator DONALD S. 
RUSSELL was Governor, he finally Joined with 
the development board, the State attorney 
general, the general assembly, and nu- 
merous private and public economic groups 
in opposing the Trotters Shoals project. 

Gov. Robert E. McNair now is in the 
driver's seat. The economic factors which 
dictated the earlier opposition to Trotters 
Shoals still are valid. The industrial poten- 
tial of the Savannah River Basin is still 
present. And industry still will not come 
into the area so long as the threat of Federal 
development hangs like a cloud over the 
region. 

South Carolinans have a tremendous stake 
in the complicated pattern of power projects 
now under consideration. They also have 
an abiding faith in Governor McNair's in- 
clination to seek the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

Under existing circumstances, that greatest 
good can be achieved through the unhamp- 
ered operation of free enterprise at its best. 
The Duke Power Co. is ready, willing, and able 
to provide all the power needed for present 
and future demand in the area. 

Private enterprise can generate not only 
the electric current but the jobs, wages, 
taxes, and opportunities so badly needed in 
that section of South Carolina. 

Governor McNair should lend his energies 
and his influence to the cause. 


| From the Greenville (8.C.) News] 
Mr. UDALL Rerreats—A LITTLE 


The people of South Carolina and the sur- 
rounding region, and the public interest na- 
tionwide, have won another skirmish—per- 
haps we should call this one a real battle— 
in the war against steadily encroaching Fed- 
eral electric power and the trend toward bu- 
reaucratic monopoly of the industry. 

The victory came when Secretary Udall 
and the Department of the Interior so expe- 
ditiously withdrew their intervention against 
a Federal Power Commission permit to allow 
the Duke Power Co. to start developing its 
proposed $700 million hydro, steam, and pos- 
sibly nuclear power project in the Keowee- 
Toxaway area in Pickens and Oconee 
Counties. 

It was only about a week ago that Secre- 
tary Udall, obviously under strong pressure 
from more than one source, agreed to “re- 
study” his position and set up a “factfinding 
task force composed entirely of members 
of his own Department who are bound to 
have been sympathetic to his point of view. 

The remarkable thing is that these men 
came back with their recommendation that 
the petition be withdrawn, and Mr. Udall 
acted on it, in about the length of time we 
figured it would require the clerks to deliver 
the pertinent files to their desks. Certainly 
there was not time for any field surveys, and 
no hearings were held. 

So, there is only one conclusion to be 
drawn as to what actually happened. 

And that is: With Senator DONALD RUSSELL 
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probing and negotiating with all the admin- 
istration officials he could reach, with Sena- 
ator Srrom THuRMOND and Representative 
W. J. Bryan Dorn maintaining a steady 
drumfire of strong and irrefutable criticism, 
“somebody up there” told Udall he had better 
get out of the thing as gracefully as possible. 

The determining factor was that RUSSELL, 
THuRMOND, and Dorn had the backing of 
congressional colleagues, State officials, and 
of the strongest swell of outraged public opin- 
ion—which gradually spread through the 
press all over the country—we have ever seen 
generated over a public issue. (Would that 
it would happen more often in similar situ- 
ations.) 

The facts available to us, and which we 
presented to our readers and to friends 
among newspaper editors in other States, 
showed beyond any doubt that Udall's inter- 
vention was motivated solely and entirely 
by political considerations. The only point 
that stood up as fact was his opinion that 
the Federal Government, rather than private 
enterprise, should develop the power re- 
sources of this region. 

And this was only his opinion, albiet one 
shared with other bureaucrats and others 
who have found fat political pickings in Fed- 
eral power projects. It is not an opinion 
based on what is best for the public and for 
industry. 

Secretary Udall’s withdrawal of his peti- 
tion leaves the Tristate Power Committee, 
composed of electric cooperative bureaucrats, 
in a rather awkward position with its peti- 
tion of intervention. Tristate has been re- 
pudiated in this matter by the Blue Ridge 
Cooperative, the second largest in the State 
and lying in the very heart of the area to be 
served. It opposes Duke on the same 
grounds that Interior presented in arguing 
its case to the FPC. 

It is likely that Tristate will follow Udall’s 
example and withdraw from the matter. For 
a strategic retreat definitely is in order if the 
co-ops hope to avoid a clobbering in a formal 
hearing before the FPC. But for the time 
element, we'd like to see it happen that way. 

For it is too much to expect that crowd 
to “go and sin no more” after receiving such 
a hearty and well-deserved rebuke. 

They are not yet through in the Savannah 
River Valley and its tributaries, and they can 
be expected to behave in a similar manner 
in other situations in the future. They have 
a grand scheme for taking over, or dominat- 
ing, the power industry in the Southeast and 
they won't give up easily. 

In withdrawing the petition, Udall and 
Interior indicated they would insist on cer- 
tain conditions. Most of these Duke already 
has planned to meet for its own and the pub- 
lic welfare, or probably will be willing to 
meet. 

However, the withdrawal statement also re- 
iterated the insistence that the Federal dam 
be built at Trotters Shoals and added that 
Duke's plans should be integrated“ with the 
Federal projects down river, not only as to 
water use and conservation, but as to the op- 
eration of generating facilities. 

What this means is anyone's guess. 

We are more than faintly suspicious that 
there is in the making a situation where 
congressional approval of the proposed Trot- 
ters Shoals Federal project will be the price 
that will have to be paid for authorization 
of the Duke project at Middleton Shoals. The 
Federal power bureaucrats have been pushing 
the studies on Trotters Shoals, and so have 
Federal power advocates in the Carolinas and 


When the showdown comes, the existing 
dam at Hartwell and the proposed dam at 
Trotters Shoals may greatly diminish the 
feasibility of Duke's steamplant at Middleton 
Shoals. This could be caused either by rais- 
ing the water level with a higher dam or 
by heating the water by “pump-back” so as 
to lower the efficiency of the cooling system, 
which is all Duke wants on the Savannah. 
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Meanwhile, Keowee-Toxaway could be held 
up by Mr. Udall’s insistence on further 
studies to insure “compatibility” of the Fed- 
eral and private projects. Duke's Middleton 
Shoals plans have been hampered and de- 
layed for about 3 years while the Federal 
power advocates have been laboring and 
stretching every point to justify Trotters 
Shoals in the face of firm disapproval by 
South Carolina officials and the public and 
skepticism in Congress. 

It behooves South Carolina’s State officials 
and its congressional delegation to start look- 
ing for what is known in the State legislature 
as “rabbits.” The Governor is familiar with 
the term. 


The 175th Anniversary of the U.S. Coast 
Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 175th anniversary of the US. 
Coast Guard, an extremely important 
branch of our Government. The people 
of my State are well acquainted with its 
many activities in the Chesapeake Bay 
area and the dependence of the State 
upon its services. However, few of them 
have any knowledge of its history, which 
is almost as old as that of our Nation. 

Joe Wachtman, the very able maritime 
editor of the Baltimore News-American, 
wrote an excellent article in observance 
of the 175th anniversary of the Coast 
Guard, tracing its history from the very 
beginning and giving a splendid résumé 
of its many duties in times of war as 
well as peace. 

For the benefit of our Members who 
may not be too well acquanted with its 
many activities, I insert in the Appendix, 
his story which appeared in last Sun- 
day’s edition of the paper: 

[From the News American, Aug. 1, 1965] 
Coast GUARD NEARS 175TH ANNIVERSARY—BAY 
AREA Hap LARGE ROLE IN Its GROWTH 
(By Joe Wachtman) 

On August 4, 1790, President George Wash- 
ington signed a bill authorizing construction 
of “10 boats”—including a pair to patrol 
the e Bay—forming a revenue 


marine to halt smuggling into the 13 Orig- 
inal States. 

Today, 175 years later, the infant service 
has grown into the U.S. Coast Guard with a 
fleet of more than 60 distinct classes of ships, 
from 18-foot plastic lifeboats to 327-foot 
cutters, and patrols river and coastal areas 
from Greenland to Korea, including the coast 

of Vietnam. 

Starting with those two original sailing 
cutters, the Chesapeake Bay area has figured 
prominently in the phenomenal growth and 
expansion of the old and respected service. 

Between 1816 and 1819, the cutter Active 
captured a number of privateers in the 
bay. A number of cutters were built in the 
Baltimore area, including the old revenue 
cutter Guthrie in 1895, and today the Coast 
Guard's only shipbuilding facility is the yard 
at Curtis Bay. 

The first cadet training ship, the Dobbin, 
sailed from Baltimore in 1877 with nine 
trainees. It was replaced by the 250-ton 
bark Chase, which in 1900 wintered in 
Arundel Cove, where a small boat repair 
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yard had been established on leased land 
a year earlier. 

The Coast Guard Academy finally moved 
in 1910 to New London but the Curtis Bay 
Yard remained and grew from 65 acres pur- 
chased in 1906 to its present 113 acres on 
Curtis Creek during World War II. 

The world’s first nuclear- powered buoy 
and the first atom-powered lighthouse 
famed Baltimore Light—both were placed 
into operation by the Coast Guard in Mary- 
land. 

Until recently, when it was moved to Wash- 
ington, the Coast Guard’s official Color 
Guard unit was based at the Baltimore 
facility. 

From its small start of assisting Treasury 
Secretary Alexander Hamilton to save the 
economy of the new Nation by ending smug- 
gling, the Coast Guard has expanded in many 
directions. 

In 1831 the first winter cruise to aid sea- 
farers and ships in distress was made and 
gradually the Coast Guard assumed the life- 
saving duties formerly performed by volun- 
teer humane societies. 

In 1789, the Lighthouse Service was estab- 
lished and this has come to be part of the 
Coast Guard, which now maintains more 
than 42,000 navigational aids from boating 
channel markers to electronic light stations. 

Coast Guard aids to navigation also in- 
clude anrac radio control system, racon 
radar beacons, and loran long-range infor- 
mation for both ships and planes. The Coast 
Guard's own fleet of vessels now is aug- 
mented by 12 air detachments including heli- 
copters and flying boats. 

The wide range of duties performed by the 
Coast Guard was summed up by Maryland 
Congressman Epwarp A. GarMaATz, who is 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Coast Guard: 

“Although it is the smallest of our armed 
services, its duties cover an amazing spec- 
trum of activity, including an intensive mer- 
chant marine safety program aimed at mak- 
ing the U.S. fleet the safest in the world: An 
expanding oceanographic program; a highly 
coordinated search and rescue program 
utilizing the latest electronic computer 
equipment; surveillance over ports and 
waterfronts; a farflung aids-to-navigation 
network, including the first atomic-powered 
lighthouse in Baltimore Harbor; and opera- 
tion of the International Ice Patrol.” 

“During its long and eventful history, the 
Coast Guard has taken part in all of our 
major wars, including the Civil War and 
both World Wars,” Representative GARMATZ 
added. 

With the exception of the International 
Ice Patrol, all the Coast Guard duties can 
be observed in action in Baltimore, where in 
addition to the Curtis Bay Yard there is a 
marine inspection unit in the Baltimore 
Customhouse. 

The captain of the port and the Baltimore 
Group, both based at Curtis Bay, even deal 
with ice problems, forming convoys to escort 
small vessels up the bay when freezing Is 
severe. 

While most Coast Guard cutters—vessels 
bearing names—are constructed under bid 
by private shipyards, the Curtis Bay Yard in 
the past decade alone has turned out more 
than 150 vessels of 44-foot length or more, 
15 times the number of the original fleet. 
The first Revenue Marine cutter—the two- 
masted Massachusetts, launched at New- 
buryport, Mass., in 1791—would be com- 
pletely dwarfed by the 210-foot medium en- 
durance cutter Confidence, one of a pair now 
under construction at the Curtis Bay Yard. 

Nearer the Massachusetts’ 50-foot length, 
from Indian figurehead to square-cut stern, 
would be the 44-foot, all-steel, nonsinkable 
motor lifeboat, termed the world’s toughest 
and most efficient, of which dozens have been 
built at the local yard, where it was 
designed. 
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In addition to building and maintaining 
vessels and buoys and constructing special 
arctic buildings for such projects as Opera- 
tion Deep Freeze, the yard took part recently 
in preparing 17 of the Coast Guard's 82-foot 
cutters for service in Vietnam. 

The Coast Guard, which was given its 
present name in 1915, when the Revenue 
Cutter Service and Lifesaving Service were 
merged, has never numbered more than 171,- 
168 members, its peak strength in World War 
II, reached by adding 45,000 temporary re- 
serves and 10,000 Spars. 

As its 175th birthday nears, the Coast 
Guard is looking ahead to modernizing and 
streamlining its facilities. 

Adm. E. J. Roland, commandant, has set a 
goal of 36 new high endurance cutters of 
378-foot length over the next decade, with 
the first, the Hamilton, due to be delivered 
in September 1966. Another 29 of the 210- 
foot cutters also will be added over the next 
10 years. These are designed to carry heli- 
copters, as two of them did in the Gemini 
III space capsule recovery. 

The Coast Guard also is a member of an 
Interagency committee investigating the 
possible establishment of a nonmilitary 
navigational satellite. 

Admiral Roland predicts that the next 10 
years will be us busy and exciting as any 
decade in the past 175 years for the Coast 
Guard. And, he has pledged, all its resources 
will be dedicated to providing the American 
people with the most effective maritime 
safety service in the world. 


Proposed Mexican-United States Border 
Governors’ Conference Organization 


Meeting at Tres Lagunas, N. Mex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HANNA, Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, representative delegations from 
those States of the United States and 
Mexico who share the border between 
our two nations convened at Tres La- 
gunas, N. Mex., to establish an As- 
sembly of Mexican-American Governors 
of Border States” which will meet yearly 
on a rotating basis. Hosted by Gov. 
Jack Campbell, of New Mexico, the dele- 
gates came from the Mexican Border 
States of Baja California, Coahuila, 
Chihuahua, Sonora, and Tamaulipas 
and from the U.S. Border States of 
Arizona, California, New Mexico, and 
Texas. The delegates stated that the 
purpose of the yearly Governors’ Con- 
ference will be to strengthen “the bonds 
of friendship of the peoples of the 
Border States of Mexico and the United 
States and to channel their cultural, 
economic, and social development on 
the basis of cooperation and mutual ex- 
change of ideas and experiences which 
will permit an enhancement of these 
activities.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a refresh- 
ing and welcome development in the 
conduct of international relations. For 
here, we see the local and State govern- 
ments of two nations working informally 
t-gether to deal with mutual problems 
in a practical, effective way unhampered 
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ty the straitjacket of rigid protocol and 

the cold formality which characterize 

diplomacy at the national level. I think 
that we in the Congress and in the Na- 

tional Government should all be im- 

Pressed by the steps being taken by our 

States and the States of our good neigh- 

bor, Mexico, to lend the flexibility and 

informality of State and local diplomacy 
to the conduct of relations between our 
two nations. 

Without objection, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Recorp the resolutions 
adopted at the historic ‘Tres Lagunas 
meeting and a list of the delegates who 
attended: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE MEXICAN-UNITED 
STATES BORDER Governors’ CONFERENCE, 
Tres Lacuwas, N. MEX. JULY 22, 1965 
With the purpose of strengthening the 

bonds of friendship of the peoples of the 

border states of Mexico and the United States 
and to channel their cultural, economic and 
social development on the basis of coopera- 
tion and mutual exchange of ideas and ex- 

Periences, which will permit an enhancement 

of these activities, the representative delega- 

tions of the States of Arizona, California, New 

Mexico, and Texas of the United States of 

America and Baja California, Coahuila, 

Chihuahua, Sonora, and Tamaulipas of the 

Republic of Mexico, convened at Tres 

Lagunas, N. Mex. 

Resolved, That the democratic organization 
of their respective nations allow them to di- 
rect their efforts as a group to promote the 
furtherance of their common good. 

With this purpose, and upon the invitation 
of Gov. Jack M. Campbell, the delegations 
present at this preliminary conference deem 
It fitting that a yearly Conference of Gov- 
ernors of all border states be held, on a rotat- 
ing basis, in order to promote in all respects, 
relations between the peoples of the respec- 
tive states and coordinate their activities to- 
ward these goals. 

Further, that a coordinating entity be 
created and charged with the responsibility 
of formulating an agenda for the annual 
Governors Conference, as established in ac- 
cordance with the following resolutions: 

RESOLUTION I 


It is resolved that the name of the pro- 
posed organization shall be the ‘Assembly of 
Mexican-American Governors of Border 
States”; the Spanish name shall be Asem- 
blea Mexico-Notre Americana de Goberna- 
dores de Estados Fronterizos." 


RESOLUTION II—GOVERNORS’ COMMISSION 


It is resolved that the proposed commis- 
sion shall be composed of the Governors of 
the following States: Arizona, Baja Oalifor- 
nia, California, Chihuahua, Coahuila, New 
Mexico, Nuevo Leon, Sonora, Tamaulipas, and 
Texas; that invitations be extended to the 
Governors of each of these States to par- 
ticipate in the Commission, its organization 
and activities, and that the Commission shall 
be composed of those Governors who accept 
the invitation. 

RESOLUTION III—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZATION 


It is resolved that each Governor appoint 
no more than two members on the executive 
committee and that the permanent executive 
secretary shall participate as a member of the 
executive committee, making a total of no 
more than 21 executive committee members. 
RESOLUTION IV—RELATIONSHIP WITH BILATERAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 


It is resolved that this commission recog- 


in by individual member States; that it is 
not the purpose of this commission to im- 
pede or conflict with these existing organiza- 
tions, but rather to encourage and assist 
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them. It is recommended that the Gover- 
nors of each participating State consider 
these existing bilateral relationships when 
making appointments to the executive com- 
mittee. The functions of these bilateral 
organizations should be coordinated and sup- 
ported by this commission, 
RESOLUTION V—RATIFICATION 


It is resolved that the proposed organiza- 
tional resolutions enacted by this committee 
be submitted to the Governors of each par- 
ticipating State immediately upon adjourn- 
ment of the Tres Lagunas meeting; that each 
Governor is urged to indicate his acceptance 
of participation in the organization and to 
appoint his initial members to the executive 
committee. Acceptance and appointments 
shall be mailed to the office of Gov. Jack M. 
Campbell, Santa Fe., N. Mex., to arrive on or 
before August 21, 1965; that the organiza- 
tional meeting of the executive committee 
is hereby established to convene Saturday, 
September 25, 1965, at 10 a.m., in the Union 
Building of the University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

It is further recommended that the execu- 
tive committee meetings be held no less fre- 
quently than each 60 days thereafter. The 
place of holding these meetings shall be ro- 
tated among the various participating States. 

It is further resolved that the business 
and functions of this commission shall be 
continued between annual conferences by 
the executive committee. 

RESOLUTION VI—ESTABLISHMENT OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

It is resolved that this committee express 
their deep appreciation to Gov. Jack M. 
Campbell and his staff for their splendid 
help in the organization of the Tres Lagunas 
meeting, and it is requested that they con- 
tinue to serve as administrative coordinators 
until a permanent executive staff is estab- 
lished. It is specifically requested that the 
permanent executive staff, its executive di- 
rector, duties and operations, be established 
and defined by the executive committee at 
its organizational meeting on September 25, 
1965. 

RESOLUTION VII—ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


It is resolved that the organization of 
annual conferences shall be a function of 
the Executive Committee of this Commis- 
sion, provided, however, that the first annual 
conference shall be held in June 1966, and 
it is recommended that it be held in the 
State of New Mexico. All other aspects of 
its programing, agenda, time, place of meet- 
ings, and the logistics of such meetings shall 
be a function of the Executive Committee. 
OFFICIAL DELEGATES, PROPOSED MEXICAN- 

UNITED STATES BORDER Governors’ CON- 

FERENCE ORGANIZATION MEETING AT TRES 

Lacuwas, N. MEX., JULY 21, 22, 1965 

STATE OF NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. 


Gov. Jack M. Campbell. 

Dr. Ralph Lopez, Santa Fe. 
Sam Murphy, Silver City. 
David Davenport, Santa Fe. 

Dr. Henry Pacual, director of foreign lan- 
guages, department of education, Santa Fe. 
STATE OF CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 

Lic Jaime Caravea, Chihuahua. 
Sr. Hector Valles, secretary to Governor 
Giner, Chihuahua. 
gion Maus, director of tourism, Chihua- 
ua. 
Tomas Ordonez, Chihuahua. 
STATE OF ARIZONA, U.S.A. 
Dr. Louis S. Meyer, administrative assist- 
ant to Governor of Arizona, Tempe. 
Robert Kelso, Phoenix. 
STATE OF SONORA, MEXICO 
Aristides Prats, Hermosillo. 
Ernesto Camou, Hermosillo. 
Dr. Armando Hopkins, Hermosillo. 
Louis Robles Linares, Hermosillo. 
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STATE OF TEXAS, U.S.A. 


Glenn Garrett, executive director, Texas 
Good Neighbor Commission, Austin. 
STATE OF COAHUILA, MEXICO 
Lic. Humberto Gomez Villarreal, Execu- 
tive Secretary to Governor, Saltillo. 
Eugenio P. Quantanilla, Saltillo. 


STATE OF TAMAULIPAS, MEXICO 

Francisco Villarreal, Tampico, 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 

Edward Smith, special representative of 
Gov. E. G. Brown, Corona del Mar. 

Edwin T. Power, special representative, 
Commission of the Californias, Nut Tree. 

Robert Power, Nut Tree. 


Dr. Ernest O Byrne, chairman, Commis- 
sion of the Californias, San Diego. 


STATE OF BAJA, MEXICO 
Rudolfo Escamilla Soto, executive secre- 
tary to the Governor, Mexicali, B.C. 
Enrique Garcia Michaus, director of tour- 
ism, Mexicali, B.C. 


em 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oS credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The Energy Center of the East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the 22d Congressional District of 
lvania welcome another giant 
electric powerplant which—combined 
With Keystone and Conemaugh—con- 
Clusively establishes our area as the 
energy center of the East. The Pennsyl- 
Vania Electric Co. and the New York 
State Electric & Gas Co. have chosen 
City, Indiana County, Pa., as 
the site for a multimillion-dollar inter- 
State electric power project, including a 
$140 million mine-mouth generating 
Station. 

To mineworkers who have waited 
Patiently for steady employment, the 
New plant will be an answer to their 
Prayers. Moreover, 500 mine jobs plus 
those connected with operation of the 
generating station will have a highly 
Stimulating effect on business in general 
and will serve to reestablish confidence 
in the economic future of the entire 
district. 

When the third facility is completed, 
the electric companies will have invested 
More than a half billion dollars in the 
dynamic Indiana-Armstrong-Cambria 
Power complex whence electricity will be 
transmitted to consumers in distant 
Communities. These plants alone will 
Tequire about 10 million tons of bitumi- 
Nous coal per year—more than 12 per- 
cent of Pennsylvania’s total production 
in 1964. The prospect is both gratifying 
and invigorating. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, America is 
learning that investor-owned utilities, 
left to their own ingenuity and imagina- 
tion without Federal interference or tax- 
Subsidized competition, are fully pre- 
Pared to provide all the energy that will 
be needed in the next year, the next 
decade, and the next century. And in 
the process, the Nation will grow and 
Prosper. 

As a part of my remarks, I include the 
announcement being made jointly today 
by these two utilities: 

THe ENERGY CENTER OF THE EAST 

Plans for a multimillion-dollar interstate 
electric power project, including a $140 mil- 
lion mine-mouth generating station near 
Homer City between Indiana and Johnstown, 
Were announced today by Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Co. and New York State Electric & Gas 


The 1,°80,000-kilowatt mine-mouth power- 
Plant would be jointly owned by the two 
utilities. It would consume about 3.5 mil- 
lion tons of coal a year, most of which would 
be mined adjacent to the plant and delivered 
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by conveyor belte—with the balance to be 
mined within a few miles of the site. 

Construction of the plant would commence 
next March with the first 640,000-kllowatt 
unit in operation by May 1969 and the sec- 
ond unit of the same size to be completed 
about 18 months later. 

The plant site is in an area rich in bitumi- 
nous coal deposits and about 20 miles north- 
west of Johnstown. It is about 15 miles 
southeast of the Keystone power project un- 
der construction near Shelocta and about 12 
miles northwest of the contemplated Cone- 
maugh powerplant near New Florence. The 
installation of the Penelec-New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp. plant would mean, when 
all three are in operation in the early 1970's, 
that this 30-mile stretch of central western 
Pennsylvania could produce over 5 million 
kilowatts (including Penelec's existing Sew- 
ard station), one of the greatest concentra- 
tions of electric power production capacity 
in the world. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp.'s 
share of the output of the station will be de- 
livered by a 345,000-volt transmission line 
that will run 170 miles from the site to the 
Elmira-Binghampton, N.Y., area and would 
be the first extra-high-voltage line to tie 
western Pennsylvania directly with upstate 
New York. Penelec's share of the station 
output will be taken into its transmission 
network near the site. 

Agreement to proceed with the joint con- 
struction of the plant was announced today 
by Penelec President Louis H. Roddis, Jr., 
and New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
President Joseph M. Bell, Jr. The scope 
of the project was cited by the utility execu- 
tives as “illustrating the continuing com- 
mitment and ability of investor-owned elec- 
tric companies to finance and build the 
efficient, large-scale facilities that will assure 
consumers in the Northeast of dependable 
and low-cost electric service.” 

The New York utility serves over a half 
million customers, principally in the south 
central portion of that State. Penelec serves 
420,000 customers in about a third of the 
Commonwealth and including virtually the 
entire northern tier and in the central and 
southwestern parts of Pennsylvania. The 
Johnstown-based utility is an operating 
company of General Public Utilities Corp. 
and its generating operations are integrated 
with its sister general public utilities com- 
panies: Metropolitan Edison Oo. of Pennsyl- 
vania; New Jersey Power & Light Co.: and 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

(General Public Utilities Corp., through the 
Jersey Central Co., is a part owner of the 
Keystone project and Penelec is constructing 
and will own portions of the east-west extra- 
high-voltage transmission lines emanating 
from Keystone. The general public utilities 
companies’ power production operations are 
further coordinated with other eastern utili- 
ties through their participation in the Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey-Maryland interconnec- 
tion—the world's oldest and one of the 
largest power pools.) 

Mr. Roddis noted that Penelec's forecast 
of increased demand for electricity by its 
customers and the planned retirement of old 
and less efficient generating units would 
require Penelec to have substantial addi- 
tional generating capability and that the 
coordinated installation of a mine-mouth, 
extra-high-voltage program would meet the 
requirements of both utilities in 1970. 


Although this project would create the 
first transmission tie of extra-high-voltage 
level (over 230,000 volts) between western 
Pennsylvania and upstate New York, Penelec 
and New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
have maintained transmission connections at 
five points along the States’ border for many 
years. In addition, New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp. has 11 major transmission ties 
with 4 other utilities and Penelec is inter- 
connected with 7 other companies at 13 other 
locations, 

Design details for the plant are still to 
be developed but would be similar in concept 
to the neighboring mine-mouth stations. 
Cooling water for the plant will be continu- 
ously recycled from huge storage basins out- 
side the plant, sent in to the station’s con- 
densors where it will pick up heat, returned 
outside and into 350-foot-tall hyperbolic con- 
crete shell natural draft cooling towers, and 
dropped back down to the storage basins. 

Additional supplies of water to make up 
for the amounts being evaporated in the 
cooling process will be withdrawn from Two 
Lick Creek and pumped uphill to the plant 
site about a mile away. The creek's flow 
will be maintained at an adequate rate all 
year round for this purpose by construction 
of a reservoir farther upstream with 13,000 
acre-feet of water storage impounded by a 
concrete dam. 

The siting of the plant in the central 
western Pennsylvania soft coal region will 
allow the companies to take advantage of 
the substantial economies associated with 
using readily recoverable, run-of-the-mine 
coal with an average heat rate of 12,000 B. t. u. 
per pound and requiring minimal prepara- 
tion and transportation. Studies have 
shown about 125 million recoverable tons of 
coal within a few miles of the site. The 
Officials reported that no contracts have as 
yet been entered upon with coal companies. 

Part of the economic impact of the prozess 
would lie in the fact that the character of 
the coal in the area, while suitable for this 
plant, is less in demand for other uses and 
much of it might not otherwise ever be 
mined. It is predicted that operation of 
the plant at full capacity would mean 500 
or more mining jobs and a large number of 


number of temporary jobs and substantial 
local purchases of materials, supplies, and 
services the construction period—all 
of which should inject several million dol- 
lars a year of additional purchasing power 
into this region's economy. 

Another feature evaluated in the economic 
analysis of the site is its proximity to Pene- 
lec’s network of 230,000-volt and 115,000-volt 
transmission lines leading to major local 
electric load centers and to existing inter- 
connections. 

Mr. Roddis noted that consumers in Penn- 
sylvania have fast been reaping the benefits 
of the relatively new technology of extra- 
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has been so,” he said, “both from the stand- 
point of the economic impact of siting mine- 

mouth plants in our State and in the action 
of Penelec and other investor-owned electric 
companies to pass along the economic ad- 
vantages to their customers.” He noted that 
while Penelec had reduced rates three times 
in 1965 alone, and had initiated reductions 
totaling over $6 million in the past 5 years, 
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it considered the substantial investment rep- 
resented by today’s announcement as: “in- 
tended to help us assure our customers that 
electric service will remain the best bargain 
in Pennsylvania in the years to come.” 

Mr. Roddis and Mr. Bell stated also that, 
“our project illustrates the intention and 
ability of investor-owned utilities to meet 
the Nation's growing electric power require- 
pragia and to work toward further reduction 

in power costs—and to achieve these ends 
without placing a burden on the taxpayer.” 


The Job Corps Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
all of us who have supported the Job 
Corps program are interested in hearing 


profit by hearing of some of the short- 
comings and failures. 

Our Public Lands, publication of the 
Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for summer 1965 
contains such a report on the Job Corps 
in Tillamook, Oreg. 

Another group of boys is working at 
a center in the mountains at Camp An- 
gell on Highway 101 on the Oregon coast. 
A report by the associate editor of the 
Eugene Register-Guard, Mr. Robert B. 
Frazier, presents another viewpoint. 

I ask unanimous consent that the texts 
of these articles be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TILLAMOOK Jon Corps Proves Ur 
(By Bob Hostetter, resource utilization 
specialist, Portland, Oreg.) 

“I gained 26 pounds and that was just the 
first month.” “I never knew there was so 
much land in the United States.” “I think 
I'll learn to be a cook.”—Recent remarks by 
Tillamook enrollees. 

It was a bedraggled and glum looking 
bunch of boys that arrived at the Tillamook 
Job Corps Conservation Center in Oregon on 
February 16. They were tired from travel- 
ing, hungry, needed baths and clean clothes, 
and they were wary of the new world they 
were about to enter. But the transforma- 
tion soon began. 

They hailed from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
California, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, West Virginia, and Nebraska, Ages 
ranged from 16 to 21. And in size, well, it is 
hard to strike an average because weights 
change so fast. Within the first month, one 
boy who weighed in at 130 had gained 26 
pounds. 

Twenty-three corpsmen are members of a 
voluntary group known as the Mustang Com- 
mandos. These men make a run before 
breakfast each day. Leader of the runners is 
Eugene “Sparky” Walker, one of the center’s 
work leaders. 

Intramural sports include basketball, soft- 
ball, volleyball, soccer, bowling, and table 
tennis. Other on-base recreational activities 
are weightlifting, boxing, track, shuffle- 
board, table games such as monopoly and 
checkers, cards, television, and reading. 
Record players provide music, but so do 
boys who play the guitar and harmonica. 
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Movies are shown at the center and corps- 
men can also go to the movie theater in near- 
by Tillamook, a town with a population of 
4,000 which is noted for its cheese, trees, and 
ocean breeze. It Is also gaining a reputation 
for its friendly cooperation with the Job 
Corps Conservation Center. 


FOUNDATION FOR HOPE 


All the enrollees had dropped out of school 
for one reason or another—sickness, inade- 
quate clothing, improper and insufficient 
food, fear of ridicule, no incentive. Irregular 
attendance generally worsened the situation 
until there just wasn't any hope of catch- 
ing up. 

But there is hope now. Crumbling foun- 
dations of ignorance are no basis for build- 
ing knowledge, so the instructors are help- 
ing the boys find a solid footing on which to 
start building again. Tests were adminis- 
tered to determine what educational training 
would be appropriate for each boy. Then 
reading ability of all boys was tested and 
they were classed in nine different levels ac- 
cording to their abilities. Ten were practi- 
cally unable to read at all. Others were at 
higher levels, but only five could read as well 
as high school seniors. By the second month, 
all corpsmen had advanced at least one read- 
ing level, and some had advanced two or 
three levels. 

Each corpsman puts in at least 4 hours a 
week in reading, mathematics, and physical 
education. One group spends 4 hours each 
week learning how to typewrite and another 
group gets an extra 4 hours a week of reading 
instruction 


Phil Kipper, a reporter for the Wenatchee 
Daily World who spent a couple of days with 
the boys, observed. What the youths achieve 
at the camp is all theirs. They don't have to 
face the loss of pride because they aren't 
competing against anyone but themselves. 
Instructors explain that they have given up 
in the past because their pride wouldn't let 
them fail. Now they have to break the habit 
of being proud of antisocial behavior.“ 

Tom Miller, assistant director for educa- 
tion, points out that corpsmen must make 
many social and emotional adjustments be- 
fore they can get into the mainstream of 
American life. A strenuous work program 
in BLM forests around Tillamook helps 
achieve those adjustments. Corpsmen are 
divided into two work groups. Each group 
works 3 days a week and recieves educa- 
tional training on the other days. 


CONSERVATION WORK 


Corpsmen are rebuilding Alder Glen rec- 
reation site, which was damaged by last 
winter's floods, and are also working on 
Dover Creek recreation site, a new picnicking 
and camping area for public use on BLM 
land. The level tent and table sites, clear 
brush and debris, build trails, and cut up 
dead trees for firewood. 

In another project, corpsmen have planted 
2-year-old Douglas-fir tree seedlings on an 
area where mature timber was harvested. 

Several corpsmen assist BLM foresters in 


ing snags to be felled, or cutting brush for 
survey lines. Other work projects are 
planned, including road maintenance, 
stream clearance for fish passage, thinning 
of young timber stands, and disposal of un- 
merchantable debris left after timber har- 
vest. 

Not all the work is in the woods; there is 
much fixing-up to be done at the center. 
Originally constructed as a naval air sta- 
tion during World War II, b had to 
be repaired and painted before they could be 
occupied, m are continuing the 
work by replacing a rotted porch, building a 
sidewalk, repairing windows, and installing 
shelves. They take their turns working in 
the kitchen. They do their own laundry and 
ironing, and housekeeping chores at the 
dormitories. 
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Jim Hedger, of Newberry, Mich., com- 
mented on the variety of work to be done 
when he said, “I've been doing some car- 
pentry work. I like the work, but when I 
finish this job, I think Tul ask if I can 
work in the kitchen.” 

“What’s the matter, aren't you getting 
enough to eat?“ his buddy asked. 

“Sure, it's just that I think I'd like to learn 
to be a cook,” he said. 

When the Tillamook Center was officially 
dedicated on March 20, corpsmen served as 
ushers and guides for a crowd of 400 towns- 
people and other visitors. Long deprived of 
attention, they enjoyed talking about their 
hopes for the future with the dignitaries. 
These included Dr. Otis A. Singletary, Direc- 
tor of the Job Corps; Senator WAYNE MORSE; 
Clifton P. Lander, of the Department of the 
Interior staff; Harold R. Hochmuth, Associ- 
ate Director of the Bureau of Land 
ment; BLM State Director Russell E. Getty: 
and others. 

so MUCH LAND 


Since this is the first time that many of 
the corpsmen have been away from home, 
their viewpoint is broadening, One corps- 
man from Tennessee remarked, “I never real- 
ized there was so much land in the United 
States until I came to Tillamook.” 

John J. Scalise, himself a forester and the 
director of BLM's Tillamook Job Corps Con- 
servation Center, summed up the attitude 
of his staff recently when on a radio pro- 
gram he said, “Our heritage is not reserved 
for the upper and middle classes. It is for 
all the people. We in the Job Corps pro- 
gram can work at a job that combines the 
development of natural resources and of 
underprivileged young men.” 

As a corpsman, Ray Cosio, of California. 
looks at the Job Corps somewhat differently. 
In the center’s newsletter, Tillamook Tiger 
Tales, he wrote, The Job Corps is some- 
thing for men who are in need of help. They 
have a home where they live and eat and 
work, They have a school to learn reading 
and math and other things.” 

And other things. Among these are op- 
timism and hope. 


Camp ANGELL: Home Was Never THIS Goon 
(By Robert B. Frazier) 


Most people don't even know it’s there. 
One hint is a large mailbox on the east side 
of Highway 101 between Yachats and Wald- 
port. Another is a green highway sign, on 
the west side, but on the ground. Each says 
“Camp Angell” and invites the visitor up 
the hill, into the dense forest of the Coast 


Range. 

Another hint may be a pair of teenagers, 
in ill-fitting military clothing, lounging 
around one of the fleshpots of Yachats or 
Waldport, looking for something todo. They 
too say, if mutely, Camp Angell.” 

Camp Angell is a Job Corps center, one 
of these war-on-poverty camps. It is tem- 
porary home to more than 100 boys—103 on 
a day last week—who are from 16 to 21. 
who weren't cutting the mustard back home 
and who may—if the program works—turn 
out to be self-supporting, law-abiding citi- 
zens, 

This isn't the same sort of place as the 
center at Tongue Point near Astoria. These 
boys, by and large, could not profit from 
the Tongue Point program, The lack the 
basic reading and mathematics skills the 
Tongue Point boys need to understand their 
instruction in vocational subjects. 

‘They come from almost every State in the 
Union—but only one is from Oregon. A 
third of them are Negro. Most come from 
families where the mother was head of the 
household. The past 3 months of Camp 
Angell gave some of them the first oppor- 
tunity in their lives to talk seriously with 
a man. 


While the boys are at Camp Angell, they'll 
learn basio work habits, some facility with 
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tools, and will pick up, if all goes well, 
enough academic background to qualify for 
More training. Some may stay as long as 2 
Years. The staff hopes many do, if the 2- 
rar stint will qualify them for a better 

e. 

Like Tongue Point, Camp Angell has its 
dropout problems. But they are less severe. 

staf can't force a boy to stay on if, as 
in the case of most dropouts, he is horribly 
homesick. But going home can be dis- 
Couraged. 
A boy says he wants to quit. The staff is 
Understanding, but so slow. Going home re- 
quires a great deal of paperwork. The boy 
fills out forms, explaining why he wants to 
leave. He talks to various counselors and job 
Supervisors, preparing the way for the trip 
home. Often, by the time all the redtape 
is gone though, the boy decides maybe he 
doesn't really want to leave after all, 

The boys are paid on the same scale as the 
boys at more advanced center at Tongue 
Point. This means 630 a month in cash— 
$40 or 850 for assistant leaders and leaders 
Who act as noncoms. Another $50 a month 
is put aside for them as a readjustment fund. 
And $25 of that may be sent home, matched 
by an additional $25 if the boy has a depend- 
ent, as many have. After a boy's position in 
the Job Corps is secure, he may get a $75 

allowance. 

The program, like that at Tongue Point, 
is new and experimental. Mistakes are being 
made, and will be made, at least until there 
is a body of experience to show where the 
rocks and shoals lie. 

The camp itself is not beautiful. It is on 
the site of two previous Camp Angells, one a 
OOO camp, the other a center for conscien- 
tions objectors in World War H. Most of 
the buildings, though, are new—new and raw. 
Last week the paving had not been complet- 
ed, lawns were still in the future. It looked 
for all the world like an old CCC camp, or 
like some of those World War I installations 
that were built in a day. 

The setting, though, is magnificent, at 
least in summer. The boys look westward 
into the Pacific, north, south and east out 
over stands of new timber growing on cut- 
Over land. It must be quite a sight for the 
teenager from the city slums or the great 
Plains: 

The real veterans of Camp Angell have 
been there only since April 28. But already 
the changes in them are apparent, as before- 
and-after photographs show. They thrive 
on the menu, which figures each will burn 
up 4,100 calories a day. And each day the 
103 boys devour between 20 and 80 gallons 
of milk. Home was never Hke this. 


Fritz Lanham 
SPEECH 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who served with 
Fritz Lanham recall some of his out- 
standing work in the field of legislation. 
Many measures still bear his name, and 
in the years to come students of U.S. leg- 
-islative history will have occasion to note 
his handiwork. 

As I recall Fritz—he and I were unusu- 
ally warm friends—my most vivid recol- 
lections are of his kindly acts in behalf 
of people who had personal problems. 
Fritz was one who loved his fellowman 
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and whose greatest pleasure was in do- 
ing things for people who might other- 
wise not have been able to get them done. 
Although he was a man of great force, 
I cannot imagine him ever saying an 
unkind word to anyone, regardless of 
provocation. 

In this business of politics I have often 
observed that if our colleagues wish to 
help us we will be successful. This was 
proved in the case of Fritz Lanham. He 
had done many things for many people 
in the Congress. Consequently, when he 
had a project of special interest to him, 
there were innumerable Members who 
were anxious to help. 

The high regard in which he was held 
lasted after he retired and was still ac- 
tive in Washington. When he finally 
elected to return to his beloved Texas we 
missed having him around, and we shall 
miss him even more now that he has gone 
on to his ultimate award. 

Our sympathy goes to Mrs. Lanham 
and the surviving members of his family. 


Health Insurance for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a brief ex- 
planation of “Medicare"—health insur- 
ance for the aged, published by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED—-A BRIEF 
EXPLANATION OF “MEDICARE” 

The 1965 social security amendments es- 
tablished a broad program of health insur- 
ance, known popularly as “medicare,” for 
people 65 or older. This program is impor- 
tant for persons now working, for they will 
haye this protection in later years. But if 
you are already 65, or will reach that age 
soon, you especially will want to have the 
information this leaflet provides on how these 
health insurance programs will protect you 
when they start in July 1966. 

TWO KINDS OF HEALTH INSURANCE 


Hospital insurance; To help pay the bills 
when you are hospitalized. The program also 
provides payments for skilled nursing care 
and other services in an extended care facil- 
ity after hospitalization, outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services, and home health services. 

This insurance is financed out of special 
contributions paid by people while they 
work, with matching contributions from em- 
ployers, so that people will not have to pay 
for this protection when they are old and 
not working. 

Medical insurance: To help you pay the 
bills for doctors’ services and for a number 
of other medical items and services not cov- 
ered under the hospital insurance program. 

The medical insurance p is volun- 
tary. You decide whether to enroll for pro- 
tection under the medical insurance program. 
You can have this important added proteo- 
tion at a low cost ($3 monthly) because the 
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Federal Government will pay an equal 
amount toward the cost. 


HOW PEOPLE 65 AND OVER QUALIFY 


Most people will not have to go to the so- 
cial security office to qualify for protection 
under the hospital and medical insurance 
programs, 

You will not need to go to your social se- 
curity office if— 

You are getting social security or railroad 
retirement benefits. You qualify automati- 
cally for hospital insurance, and an appli- 
cation card for medical insurance benefits 
will be mailed to you in September or Oc- 
tober with a leaflet explaining both of these 
programs, 

You are receiving a Federal civil service 
retirement annuity. You will get informa- 
tion and the necessary applications by mail. 
You will be told if it is necessary to go to 
the social security office later. 

You are receiving public assistance pay- 
ments. In most cases, the public assistance 
agency will assist you in applying for hos- 
pital insurance and will advise you about 
enrolling for medical insurance, 

You should go to your social security of- 
fice if you are not receiving any of the 
above payments and if— 

You have worked under social security but 
have never applied for benefits. The people 
in your social security office will help you 
apply for hospital insurance. They will also 
advise you on how you can enroll In the 
medical insurance program. 

You have never worked under social se- 
curity. Get in touch with your social se- 
curity office between September 1, 1965, and 
March 31, 1966. 

HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


Nearly every* American 65 or over will be 
protected under the hospital insurance pro- 
gram when it starts in July 1966. If you 
qualify, these are the benefits for which you 
will be eligible: 

Hospitalization for up to 90 days in a 
“spell of illness"*—the program pays for 
covered services during 60 days of care in a 
participating hospital, except for the first 
$40, during a spell of illness, If you are 
hospitalized for more than 60 days during 
your spell of illness, the program will pay all 
but $10 dally for covered services during an 
additional 30 days of care. 

There is a lifetime limitation of 190 days 
on payments for treatment in mental hos- 
pltals. 

Outpatient hospital diagnostic services: 
The program will pay 80 percent of the cost 
for diagnostic services you receive as an out- 
patient of a participating hospital during a 
20-day period, except for the first $20 for 
each 20-day period. 

Posthospital extended care in the kind 
of skilled nursing home or part of a hos- 
pital which qualifies as an extended care 
facility—after a hospital stay of at least 


Some Federal employees and former Fed- 
eral employees who are not eligible for social 
security benefits are not eligible for hospital 
insurance. They may, however, enroll in 
the medical Insurance program. 

Aliens who are not eligible for social se- 
curity cash benefits will be eligible for the 
hospital and medical insurance programs 
only if they were admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence and have 
actually resided in the United States for 5 


years. 

2 A “spell of Uiness“ begins on the first day 
you receive covered services as a patient in 
a hospital or extended care facility. It ends 
after you have been out of a hospital or ex- 
tended care facility for 60 consecutive days. 
You may be discharged and readmitted sev- 
eral times during a spell of illness, but a new 
spell of illness cannot begin until you have 
been out of a hospital or extended care 
facility for 60 consecutive days. 


days. 

Posthospital home health care services: 
The program will pay the costs for up to 100 
visits during the 365 days following your 
discharge after a stay of 3 days or more 
in a hospital or extended care facility, if 
these services are furnished under an ap- 
proved plan. Services of visiting nurses, 
physical therapists, and other health work- 
ers (but not doctors) who come to your 
home to furnish health care services are 
covered. Doctors’ visits are covered only 
under the voluntary medical insurance plan. 

Effective dates: The benefits described 
above will become payable beginning July 
1, 1966, except for posthospital extended 
care benefits which start on January 1, 1967. 
After the $40 deductible, benefit payments 

` will cover the cost of your room and board 
in semiprivate accommodations, ordinary 
nursing services, and the costs of drugs, 
supplies, and most other items of service 
you recelve which are customarily furnished 
for the care of patients by the hospital or 
extended care facility, 
SUPPLEMENTARY MEDICAL INSURANCE 


The hospital insurance program will help 
you pay your hospital bills, but it does not 
pay doctor bills. Lou can provide in advance 
toward paying your doctor bills, though— 
and other medical bills, too—bysigning up 
for the medical insurance program. 

When you enroll for medical insurance, you 
agree to pay a small premium (83 monthly) 
with the Federal Government matching this 
amount. 

The medical insurance program pays 80 
percent of the reasonable costs or charges 
for covered services, except for the first $50 
in a calendar year. < 

Since the program does not begin unt 
July 1, 1966, no expenses you have before that 
time can count toward the $50 for 1966. 

The services covered under medical in- 
surance include: 

Physicians’ and surgeons’ services: No mat- 
ter where you receive the services—at home, 
In the doctor’s office, In a clinic, or in a hos- 

ital. 

K Home health visits: Up to 100 home health 
yisits under an approved plan each year with 
no need for prior hospitalization. This is in 
addition to the 100 visits provided under the 
hospital insurance program, 

Other medical and health services regard- 
less of where rendered: Including such things 
as diagnostic tests (X-rays, etc.; laboratory 
services); X-ray or radium treatments; 
surgical dressings, splints, casts; certain 
ambulance services; braces, artificial legs, 
arms, and eyes; rental of medical equipment 
such as iron lungs; and many other medical 
items and services. 

The voluntary medical insurance plan be- 
comes effective starting July 1, 1966. If you 
enroll in time, your medical insurance Cof- 
erage will start on that day. The medical 
insurance program will not, of course, pay 
for any goods or services you receive before 
July 1966. 

When you can enroll in the medical 
insurance program 


The law provides specific perlods of time, 
called enrollment periods, during which you 
can sign up for medical insurance benefits, 
The first enrollment period begins on Sep- 
tember 1, 1965, and ends on March 31, 1966. 
As noted previously, people who are entitled 
to social security, railroad retirement, or 
civil service benefits will get their application 
cards by mall. 
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the medical insurance program when it starts 
in July 1966. Remember, the first enroll- 
ment period ends on March 31, 1966. 

If your 65th birthday occurs after January 
1. 1966, your first enrollment period runs for 
7 months beginning with the 3d month im- 
mediately before the month you reach 65, 
and ending 3 months after you are 65. For 
example, if you reach 65 in February, you 
may sign up any time between the preceding 
November 1 and the following May 30. 

You will have protection as soon as you 
reach 65 only if you apply during the 3- 
month period just before you reach 65. In 
no case, however, will your medical insur- 
ance take effect before July 1, 1966. 


What you will lose if you enroll late 


There are several good reasons for signing 
up for the medical insurance program dur- 
ing your first enrollment period. If you pass 
up your first opportunity, you will not have 
another chance to sign up until the next 
general enrollment period (October 1, 1967, 
to December 31, 1967). Furthermore, if you 
wait to enroll, you will have to pay a higher 
premium for the same protection, and your 
coverage will not begin until 6 to 9 months 
after you enroll, 


Paying the monthly premium 


If you join the voluntary plan and you are 
receiving monthly social security benefits or 
& railroad or civil service retirement annuity, 
$3 a month for medical insurance benefits 
will be deducted from your check each 
month. No deductions will be made before 
July 1966, the first month coverage can begin. 

If you are not eligible for social security 
checks for one or more months, arrange- 
ments will be made for you to take care of 
the $3 payments in a convenient manner. 

If you are not receiving any of these bene- 
fits, you will get information when you en- 
roll about how to pay the monthly premiums. 

YOUR HEALTH INSURANCE CARD 


After you qualify for the hospital insur- 
ance program you will receive a health in- 
surance card by mail. If you enroll in the 
medical insurance program, your card will 
show that you have medical insurance cov- 
erage in addition to the hospital insurance 

on. 

After June 1966, whenever you use any 
of the services which are covered, show your 
health insurance card to the hospital, ex- 
tended care facility, home health agency, 
doctor, or other person providing the serv- 
ices. The part of the bills for which pay- 
ment can be made will then be taken care 
of by the program. 

Some services are not covered by health 

insurance 


The hospital insurance plan gives you 
basic protection against the high cost of 
illness in old age, but it will not pay all of 
your health care bills. For example, physi- 
clans’ and surgeons’ services, including the 
services of pathologists, radiologists, and an- 
esthesiologists in the hospital, are not cov- 
ered by the hospital insurance plan. (If 
you enroll under the voluntary medical in- 
surance plan, that plan will help toward 
paying your doctor bills.) 

Some items and services are not covered 
under either plan: eg., routine physical 


duty nurses, custodial care, and personal 
services such as a telephone or television in 
your hospital room. 

Under the hospital insurance program, 
drugs are covered only when they are fur- 
nished to a patient in a hospital or extended 
care facility. Under the medical insurance 
program, drugs are covered only when they 
are administered by a physiclan as part of 
his services and cannot be self-administered. 

Payments will ordinarily be made under 
the only in the 50 States, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
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lands, Guam, and American Samoa. Hos- 
pital services under the basic hospital insur- 
ance plan may be proyided in border areas 
immediately outside the United States if 
comparable services are not accessible in the 
United States for a beneficiary who becomes 
ill or is injured in this country. 


HOW THE HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL INSURANCE 
PLANS WILL BE FINANCED 


The financing provisions for hospital in- 
surance and medical insurance are separated 
completely from the financing provisions of 
the regular social security program. 

The hospital insurance will be 
financed by special contributions from em- 
ployees and self-employed people. Employ- 
ers will pay a like amount. For each, the 
hospital insurance contribution rate will be 
0.35 percent in 1966 on the first $6,600 of 
earnings. Thus, a worker who earns $4,000 
yearly will pay $14 in 1966. In 1967, the 
rate will be 0.5 percent. Thus the worker 
with $4,000 earnings will pay $20 in 1967. 
The contribution rate is scheduled to in- 
crease periodically until 1987, so that in 1987 
a worker will pay $32 yearly on $4,000 earn- 
ings. On the maximum earnings of 86,600 
yearly, a worker will pay $23.10 in 1966, $33 
in 1967, and $52.80 in 1987 and thereafter. 

The hospital insurance contributions will 
be in addition to, and collected at the same 
time and in the same manner as the regular 
social security contributions, Income from 
the hospital insurance contributions will be 
put into the hospital Insurance trust fund 
from which the program's benefits and ad- 
ministrative costs will be paid. (A special 
provision was included in the law to reim- 
burse the hospital insurance trust fund 
from general tax revenues for the costs of 
providing hospital insurance coverage for the 
2 million people who are not entitled to 
monthly social security or railroad retirement 
benefits.) 

The medical insurance program will be 
financed through monthly premiums paid by 
people over 65 who enroll in the program 
and by matching payments from the Federal 
Government from general revenues. Income 
from the medical insurance premiums and 
the matching Federal payments will be put 
into the supplementary medical insurance 
trust fund, and the benefits and adminis- 
trative expenses of medical {nsurance will be 
paid from this fund. 

At least until 1968, the monthly premium 
(and the matching Federal payment) will be 
$3 for each person who chooses coverage un- 
der the medical insurance program. The law 
requires that the premium rates be examined 
every 2 years starting in 1967. The rates for 
the succeeding 2 years may be adjusted if a 
higher premium is required to pay the pro- 
grum's expenses. 

You may, of course, drop out of the pro- 
gram, However, you may reenroll only once 
and then only during one of certain specified 
enrollment periods. 

If you already have health insurance coverage 

Do not, because of this new law, cancel any 
hospital or medical insurance you may now 
have. The health insurance provisions of the 
new law give no protection whatsoever until 
July 1966. 

If you cannot meet your medical expenses 

The health insurance programs will pay a 
large part of the cost of health care for most 
older people, but they do not pay the entire 
bill, If you are unable to pay medical ex- 
penses not covered by the insurance pro- 
grams, you may qualify for ald from your 
public welfare agency. Most States have 
medical care programs for aged people who 
cannot pay their medical bills, and the 1965 
amendments make it possible for the States 
to strengthen and improve these services. 
Your public welfare agency may be able to 
help you. 
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Ivory Coast Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, the 7th of August 1965, is the fifth 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Republic of the Ivory Coast. We wish, 
on this occasion, to extend warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny, President of the Ivory Coast; and 
to His Excellency Konan Bedie, the Ivory 
Coast Ambassador to the United States. 

We of the United States extend to 
the people of this small African state 
congratulations on their remarkable 
achievements, and we express our ad- 
miration for the outstanding economic 
progress which has been achieved under 
the leadership of President Felix Hou- 
phouet-Boigny and his government. 

The Ivory Coast was first visited by 

peans during the 17th century, when 
French sailors and traders landed there 
and established the ivory trade. During 
the 18th century widespread migrations 
took place and the major ethnic groups 
of the modern Ivory Coast settled there. 
Beginning in 1942, various areas of the 
country became parts of a French pro- 
tectorate which in 50 years came to in- 
clude the entire country, After the First 
World War, plans for economic develop- 
ment were formulated and have been car- 
ried out with increasing success ever 
since. 

In 1946, Mr. Houphouet-Boigny found- 
ed the African Democratic Rally, now 
an important political party in many 
African countries. Under his leadership 
and that of his party, the peoples of the 
Ivory Coast have been united in their 
progress toward political independence 
and economic development. On the 7th 
of August 1960, the Ivory Coast achieved 
complete independence from France. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
Ivory Coast has made remarkable prog- 
ress in all fields of internal development. 
Educational facilities have been greatly 
expanded: in addition to more primary 
and secondary schools, many technical 
education centers have been established; 
a university has been founded in Abid- 
jan, and programs for adult education 
have begun. The Ivory Coast is an area 
with a difficult climate and the people 
have always been subject to many seri- 
ous illnesses. With the help of French 
doctors, hospitals, medical centers, and 
public health services have been estab- 
lished throughout the country. 

Great progress has also been made in 
the field of transportation, with the con- 
struction of modern roads, railroads, 
bridges, and airfields. These projects 
have, in turn, greatly aided the economy 
by facilitating the export of the Ivory 
Coast's principal cash crops: coffee, co- 
coa, wood, and bananas. The Govern- 
ment has supported and encouraged the 
establishment of industry which is rapid- 
ly increasing throughout the country, 
especially in the north at Bouake. Great 
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attention has been given to the improve- 
ment of housing and sanitation, as is 
clearly demonstrated by the appearance 
of the beautiful modern capital city, 
Abidjan. 

The people of the Ivory Coast have 
clearly demonstrated their maturity and 
sense of national responsibility in the 5 
years of their independence. We con- 
gratulate them on their impressive in- 
ternal achievements and do not doubt 
that they will continue to progress; we 
wish the people of the Ivory Coast the 
best in all their future endeavors. 


Powers of the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from the August 1 broadcast by Dean 
Clarence E. Manion, entitled, “The Sa- 
distic Subversion of the States.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tun SADISTIC SUBVERSION OF THE STATES— 

FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN SYSTEM Is BE- 

ING RAZED BY WARREN COURT 


(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 


The Cincinnati Enquirer (July 18) reports 
that on last July 17, at Athens, Ohio, tele- 
vision commentator David Brinkley made a 
speech to assembled students of Ohlo Uni- 
versity. He said this: “The decline and fall 
of the 50 State governments will be com- 
pleted within our lifetime. The movement 
of political power from State capitals to 
Washington, D.C." he said, “is inevitable and 
unstoppable whether we like it or not.” 

From the extended report of his remarks, 
I suspect that Mr. Brinkley couldn't care less 
about this impending death of the American 
constitutional system. He thinks that the 
State legislatures are made up of “part-time 
amateur legislators” and that they tend to 
be both corrupt and inefficient. Mr. Brink- 
ley is convinced that “it is harder for local 
governments to legislate on unpopular but 
nevertheless necessary measures because they 
are far more subject to pressure.” 

The moral here appears to be that we 
must get the government away from the 
people and move it down to Washington 
where it will be closer to the Bobby Bakers. 


I have been wondering how many of the 
students in Mr. Brinkley's audience had 
delved deeply enough into the university 
library to sense the seriousness of what this 
speaker was talking about. As an antidote 
for this kind of political poison, I hasten 
to recommend to them and to you the most 
fascinating single volume in the entire li- 
brary of classical American history, “The 
Critical Period“ by John Fiske (Houghton- 
Mifin, copyright 1888). 

This book describes the birth of the State 
governments. to which Mr. Brinkley so 
derisively referred, It deals with the turbu- 
Tent time that elapsed between the surrender 
of Cornwallis (Oct. 19, 1781) and the final 
adoption of our Federal Constitution. Nine 
out of ten Americans who read this revealing 
old book for the first time are shocked and 
surprised to discover our original States ac- 
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tually making war upon one another, and to 
find that we missed being the permanently 
“Disunited" States of America by a hairs- 
breadth. 

In 1776 our Declaration of Independence 
had said that these colonies “are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States.“ When the last of the hated British 
troops sailed away from our shores, each one 
of these 13 original and now suddenly “free” 
States was putting every possible emphasis 
upon its newly found sovereign independ- 
ence. In this story of the “Critical Period” 
you will find that in spite of what the great 
Daniel Webster subsequently and so elo- 
quently said to the contrary, our liberty and 
our union were definitely not “one and 
inseparable,” 

After the War for Independence each 
State proceeded to go its separate, sovereign 
way. A number of them stubbornly per- 
sisted in their independence far beyond 
what many regarded as the bitter end when 
the new Union had finally become estab- 
lished with the ratification of the new Con- 
stitution by the necessary ninth State, 
namely, Virginia, in 1788 (June 25). 

For instance, North Carolina withheld its 
ratification of the Constitution until No- 
vember 1789, and Rhode Island remained 
independent, sovereign, and aloof from the 
newly constituted Union for more than a 

year (May 29, 1790) after George Washing- 
TaN first inauguration as President (Apr. 30, 
1789). Actually, therefore, there were only 
11—not 13—original States in the new 
United States of America, 
All this is recalled now to emphasize 


casually 
us is “inevitable and unstoppable.” If he 
is right, then the creature is about to con- 
sume its creator, for the fact is that the 
Union did not create the States. On the 
contrary, the States created the Union. They 
created it by ratifying and accepting, sepa- 
rately and severally, and with great reluc- 
tance, a mutually-binding, common contract 
called the Constitution of the United States. 

This unique contract created a new agency 
for the States and for the people of the 
States. We now call this agency the Federal 
Government. Every valid power that the 
Federal Government possesses has come to 
it from the original reservoir of State pow- 
ers and—as we have seen—every one of these 
new Federal powers had been exercised in 
and for and by each State respectively dur- 
ing the critical period before the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. 

The constitutional contract itself says: 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution * * are re- 
served to the States or to the 
people” (Art. i0—Amendments U.S. Con- 
stitution). 

Such a federated government of divided 
powers by solemn contract had never been 
created before, and the struggle to get it 
ratified by the necessary 9 of the then 
existing 13 States was long and bitter. In 
all of the States, many of those who had 
been prominent and active in the Revo- 
lution were much less than enthusiastic 
about the proposed new Constitution. But 
they all shared a general fear that unless 
the States now ratified this agreement to 
stand together in a firm Union, each of them 
would soon be gobbled up, one after another, 
by predatory European governments and re- 
turned to the status of colonies. 

At the same time some of the most fer- 
vent Revolutionary patroits, men like Pat- 
rick Henry and Richard Henry Lee—who had 
made the motion for the Declaration of In- 
dependence in the Continental Congress— 
were fighting hard against ratification of 
the Constitution because they professed to 
see in the proposed new Federal Govern- 
ment the makings of a tyrant worse than 
the one they had just overthrown. 
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While ratification was precariously in the 
balance, the passionate and pessimistic pre- 
dictions of the Patrick Henrys and the 
Richard Henry Lees were being studiously 
rebutted by the skillful arguments and firm 
assurances of the James Madisons, the Alex- 
ander Hamiltons and, primarily and princi- 
pally, by the great popular influence of 
George Washington. So, eventually the 
plan for a more perfect union was ap- 
proved, but only after firm promises and 
with solemn understandings, but defi- 
nitely without the enthusiasm that would 
have called for a celebration. 


PEARS OF ORIGINAL STATES NOW JUSTIFIED 


With many misgivings the several State 
conventions finally accepted the new Federal 
Constitution, mainly because they wanted 
to provide for the common defense of all 
of the States against the threat of external 

ns upon the expressly reserved 
right of each State to govern itself accord- 
ing to its own cular constitution. 

These ratifying conventions were finally 
convinced that the great reserved powers 
of the several States would provide each 
and all of them with an effective emergency 
brake the threat of encroachment 
by the concentrated strength of the new 
Federal authority. If the ratifying conven- 
tions had not reached this conclusion con- 
cerning the reserved right of cach State to 

itself, the Constitution would have 
been rejected, and only God knows what 
effect such rejection would have had upon 
the subsequent history of the world. 

Now, in the current judgment of that 
subsequent history, as interpreted by Mr. 
Brinkley, Chief Justice Warren, and others, 
this final comforting conclusion which gave 
us the Constitution turns out to be en- 
tirely wrong. These current historians now 
blandly decree that constitutionally re- 
served State powers are dead, and good rid- 
dance. The present managers of our con- 
stitutional history are unimpressed by the 
fact that the solid nature of expressly re- 
served State powers was universally regarded 
as indestructible for 150 years after the Con- 
stitution was ratified upon the express con- 
dition that it would be so regarded. 

This basic constitutional concept was car- 
ried unscatched through the long Civil War, 


immediately after which the Supreme Court 


of the United States declared “The Con- 
stitution in all of its provisions looks to an 
indestructible union of indestructible 
States” (Texas v. White—19 Law Edition— 
227, 1869). 

This is to say that in the context of the 
Constitution, the continued political and 
constitutional integrity of the several States 
is a vital, organic part of our governmental 
system which is indispensable to the legal 
and orderly processes of the Government of 
the United States. Thus, when Mr. Brinkley 
predicts the destruction of State govern- 
ments and the absorbtion of their functions 
by the Government in Washington, he is not 
describing reform, he is predicting revolu- 
tion. i 

Dwight D. Eisenhower sensed the danger of 
this revolution and warned us about it more 
clearly than any President or candidate for 
President in modern times, Campaigning in 
Iowa in 1952, Mr. Eisenhower declared, “If 
the States lose their meaning, our entire 
system of government loses its meaning and 
the next step is the centralized national 
state” which is the soil of autocracy, he said. 

As President, in 1953, he told the Gover- 
nors Conference, “I am here because of my 
indestructible conviction that unless we pre- 
serve in this country the place of State gov- 
ernment with the power, the authority, the 
responsibilities, and revenues necessary to 
discharge these responsibilities, we are not 
going to have America as we have known 
3 will have some other form of govern- 
ment.” 
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It is more than ironic, it is tragic, that 
these sincerely expressed sentiments should 
have been climaxed by President Eisen- 
however's appointment of Earl Warren to 
be Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Judged solely by the sustained stream of 
pertinent decisions that the Supreme Court 
under his leadership has rendered, Justice 
Warren's overweening purpose since he ac- 
cept President Eisenhower's appointment in 
1954 has been to destroy the constitutional 
integrity of the State governments—the very 
integrity that his patron and sponsor was 
so avidly anxious to restore and preserve, 

Justice Warren particularly and a ma- 
jority of his colleagues generally have not 
missed a single opportunity to strike down 
precedents that had protected the reserved, 
self-governing powers of the States since the 
birth of the Republic. From prayer in the 
schools to pornography on the newsstands, 
Justice Warren and his malleable majority 
of the Justices have missed no opportunity 
to murder the self-government of the States 
in cold blood.. 

When he was paralyzing every one of the 
50 State governments with his sadistic one- 
man, one-vote reapportionment decisions, 
one of his dissenting colleagues with com- 
mendable judicial restraint chided him thus: 
“I would think that our obligation to the 
States on whom we impose this new rule, as 
well as the obligation of orderly adherence 
to our own processes, would demand that we 
seek that aid which adequate briefing and 
argument lends to determination of an im- 
portant issue. It certainly has never been a 
postulate of judicial power that mere al- 
tered disposition or subsequent membership 
on (this) the Court is sufficiently warrant 
for overturning a deliberately decided rule 
of constitutional law“ (Justice Harlan, 
Mapp v. Ohio, 367 U.S. 643) 

> > * 


The Late Honorable Fritz Lanham 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
hoped to be present in the House yester- 
day upon the occasion when the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], dean of 
the delegation from Texas, the Speaker 
and others paid tribute to the memory of 
the late Fritz Lanham. It was impossi- 
ble for me to be present on account of 
action being taken at the time by the 
Senate and House conferees on the In- 
dependent Offices appropriation bill. 

I have read with great interest the 
tributes which were paid to the memory 
of the late Fritz Lanham. I shall not 
undertake to add at length to what has 
already been said, but I cannot refrain 
from an expression of esteem and respect 
for Mr. Lanham. 

When I came to Washington in De- 
cember of 1934, preparatory to taking my 
seat as a Member of the 74th Congress, 
Mr. Lanham was the first Member of 
Congress to come to my office for a visit. 
I shall never forget his wise counsel and 
advice upon that as well as other occa- 


sions, No Member of Congress in my 


time has commanded greater respect in 
the House of Representatives than Fritz 
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Lanham. He was a man of great culture 
and talent. He was a lovable man: He 
was a wizard with words. I would rate 
him as among the most polished speakers 
I have ever heard in my life. His 
speeches were outstanding. 

His traditional speech, each year in the 
House, on the independence of Texas was 
inspiring. Fritz Lanham wrote a record 
in Congress of which our State can al- 
ways be proud. We can take pride in his 
accomplishments as we mourn his pass- 
ing. His lovely wife, Hazel, will be re- 
membered here by scores of friends and 
we want her and the family to know of 
our sympathy and sorrow at this sad 
time. 


“The Ugly Russian” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, Victor 
Lasky, author of “The Ugly Russian,” 
has this month given some highlights of 
his book in a Washington Daily News 
series. It is said in the opening 
presentation: 

American representatives abroad are often 
pictured as inept, bungling do-gooders 
who don’t know how to win over the emerg- 
ing nations of Africa and Asia. At the same 
time, the Soviets have been pictured as skill- 
ful, slick operators who know all the tricks 
in making pr da hay around the un- 
derdeveloped world. Victor Lasky, who for 
20 years has been a student of Communist 
activities around the world, has recently re- 
turned from a 3-month visit to more than 
20 countries in Africa and Asia to see how 
the Soviets are faring in cultural exchanges, 
foreign aid, and the diplomatic offensive in 
the emerging world. His findings—that the 
Russians have outbungled the Americans 
all over Africa and Asia—are published in 
his book The Ugly Russian.” 


Mr. Speaker, I wonder if this is not 
to the American people: 
While 125,000 of its young men are or- 
dered to Vietnam to fight a bloody war 
against Soviet totalitarianism, perhaps 
to die in the name of freedom, self- 
government, and human dignity, racial 
bigotry is the great common meeting 
ground between America and the Soviet 
Republic. 


“THE Ucty Russran"” 


(By Victor Lasky) 

(Nore.—American representatives abroad 
are often pictured as inept, bungling do- 
gooders“ who don't know how to win over 
the emerging nations of Africa and Asia. At 
the same time, the Soviets have been pic- 
tured as skillful, slick operators who know 
all the tricks in making propaganda hay 
around the underdeveloped world. Victor 
Lasky, who for 20 years has been a student 
of Communist activities around the world, 
has recently returned from a 3-month visit 
to more than 20 countries in Africa and Asia 
to see how the Soviets are faring in cultural 
exchanges, foreign aid, and the diplomatic 
Offensive in the emerging world. His find- 
ings—that the Russians have outbungled 
the Americans all over Africa and Asia— 
are published in his book “The Ugly Rus- 
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(Trident). This series, exerpted from 
a book, gives some highlights, starting 
with the encounters between Afro-Asians 
and the ugly Russian in his own front yard.) 

A young Somali beaten senseless for daring 
to dance with a Russian girl; a boy from 
Uganda called a black monkey and beaten by 
a gang of jeering Muscovites; a medical 
student from Ghana found dead in a sub- 
urban Moscow snowbank and fellow Afri- 
cans, believing he is a victim of foul play. 
riot outside the Kremlin. 

These are a few of the ugly stories that 
have been brought home to the new coun- 
tries of Africa by embittered students, many 
of whom have quit Iron Curtaln universities, 
claiming that racial bigotry is not the ex- 
clusive shame of the colonialist-capitalist 
nations—as the Communists had led them 
to believe. 

“I didn’t really want to study in Russia,” 
a thoughtful and gregarious economics ma- 
jor from Ghana explained to George Feifer, 
an American graduate student at Moscow 
State University, “but I cam honestly say 
that I was not at all anti-Soviet before I 
came. That started only after I got to know 
Russia and the Russians for myself. The 
Americans waste a lot of money trying to 
make sure that Africa does not go Commu- 
nist. All they have to do is pay the way for 
more of us students to take our degrees here. 
Ask any of my friends—they're more disil- 
lusioned about the Soviet way of life than 
any American propaganda could make 
them.” 

ATTRACTIVE BAIT 


The Africa grievances were fully justified 
on eyen more profound grounds. To gain 
African recruits, the Russians and their satel- 
lite partners offered attractive bait in lands 
hungry for learning and short of schools—all- 
expense-paid scholarships at Communist uni- 
versities. The Communists were not too se- 
lective, accepting students lacking the neces- 
sary educational credite. And some students 
vanished into the East over secret students’ 
routes—without the knowledge of their re- 
spective governments. 

The African students, by and large, had 
taken the lure on the assumption that they 
would learn skills and professions with which 
to return better equipped to serve their new- 
ly independent countries. But they com- 
plained about the incessant the 
regimentation on books and travel, the ma- 
nipulation of their reading and source of in- 
formation, and the overdose of Marxist doc- 
trine in the classroom. 

But the Africans’ major complaint was 
that they were humiliated as Negroes, Abdul 
Amir Mohammed of Somalia, a former stu- 
dent at Moscow State University, told how 
Russian students “often surrounded us in a 
circle and pointed out to each other our hair, 
our lips, our hands—emphasizing with snick- 
ers our racial differences.” 

One result has been that many African 
students, unable to maintain their self-re- 
spect in the face of unreasoning intolerance, 
have quit the Communist universities they 
had so eagerly entered. (Not all African 
students found it easy to quit. True, the 
Soviet Government guarantees them trans- 
portation to and from their home countries, 
but the return passage cannot be used until 
they have been in Russia 4 years.) 


OPEN LETTER 


Another result was an African Revolt 
on the Campus“ in Soviet Russia. Many 
dark-skinned students protested the force- 
fed Marxist-Leninism they were subjected to, 
while their real studies went neglected. 
They demanded explanations for the repeated 
beatings of African students caught dating 
Soviet girls, and for the reprisals taken 
against the girls. They began holding strate- 
gy meetings on how to survive as Africans 
in the sea of Soviet bigotry around them. 
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And then a group of student representa- 
tives from Algeria, the Cameroons, the Con- 
go, Ghana, Guinea, Kenya, Mall, Morocco, 
Nigeria, the Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, Egypt, and 
Uganda—drew up an “open letter,” sent to 
the United Nations and all African govern- 
ments. It stated its aims in unequivocal 
terms: “To call attention of all African gov- 
ernments to the deceits, the threats, the 
pressure, the brutality and the discrimina- 
tion” that the students had suffered in So- 
viet Russia, 

In February 1960, Nikita Khrushchev de- 
cided the best way to handle the students 
was to segregate them. He announced his 
plan to establish Friendship University in 
Moscow, solely for students from Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. The institution was soon 
after renamed Lumumba University, but to 
the colored students it has always been 
“Apartheid U.“ 

Lumumba University made it easier for 
the Soviets to control the students, but at 
the same time it heightened their sensitivity 
to Soviet racial discrimination. One of the 
first students was William Anti-Taylor, a 
Ghanian who had studied at the University 
of Ghana. There is a big eight-story build- 
ing facing one of our university buildings on 
Kabelnaya Street in Moscow,” Mr. Anti- 
Taylor later recalled. Beside this building 
is a children’s playground. On the balconies 
of the building, the children of the tenants 
usually are found playing around their par- 
ents who sit enjoying the sun in summer. Is 
there any African student on Kabelnaya 
Street who can really say he never has had 
‘Nigger, Nigger’ shouted at him by these chil- 
dren, even in the presence of their parents, 
who do not care to stop them?” 

EMBITTERED ETHIOPIAN 


In 1961, an Ethiopian named Mustafa ar- 
rived at Lumumba University eager to study 
his trade—servicing aircraft. He described 
himself as having an open mind about poli- 
tes.“ 

The first thing that annoyed him was dis- 
covering that he was to share two small rooms 
with six other Africans. “It was almost im- 
possible to study,” he said. 

He was also disturbed to learn that he 
and other African students got a Soviet al- 
lowance of only $99 a month whereas the 
Americans and other Westerners got approxi- 
mately three times as much. At the same 
time, it hurt his conscience to discover that 
the Africans were getting three times as 
much as the Russian students, 

“I didn’t really mind the Americans get- 
ting so much,” he said, “but why should I 
have gotten three times as much as the Rus- 
sians?” 


The fear of Africans mixing with local girls 
is as persistent in Moscow as in Mississippi. 
"Komsomolskaya Pravda,” the organ of the 
Young Communist League, purported to tell 
the story of a Russian girl named Larissa“ 
who had been in love with a young Commu- 
nist leader. Then blond-haired “Larissa,” 
otherwise a brilliant law student, met “Mah- 
moud,” an African law student, and after be- 
coming intoxicated at a party, spent the night 
with him. Later they were married. After 
leaving the Soviet Union, she was supposedly 
sold by “Mahmoud” into the harem of a 
friend, The tale ended with “Larissa” at- 
tempting to escape from the harem; but, just 
before she could reach the Soviet Embassy, 
she was recaptured. 

Africans in Moscow were outraged. They 
demanded that the editors name the country 
where the incident supposedly took place. 
Somewhat flustered, the editors confessed 
there was no such land and that there had 
been no such incident. They said they had 
merely intended to warn Soviet citizens about 
entanglements with foreigners whose customs 
might be different from their own. What- 
ever the official explanation, the message was 
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clear; Africans were barbarians, and Soviet 
girls were not to fraternize with them. 
GHANAIAN FOUND DEAD 


A real shocker came on December 13, 1963, 
when the body of a 29-year-old Ghanaian 
medical student, Edmund Asare-Addo, was 
discovered in a snowbank near the Khovrino 
railroad station just outside Moscow. The 
youth, returning to his medical school at 
Kalinin, 100 miles to the northwest, had been 
seen boarding a train at Moscow’s Leningrad 
Station the night before. 

Mr. Asare-Addo had been planning to 
marry a Russian girl against strong objections 
from her parents and friends who opposed 
such a union on racial grounds, Suspecting 
foul play, his fellow Africans clamored for 
an investigation. 

Soviet authorities claimed that an autopsy 
showed no signs of violent death. They said 
the victim had been drinking. The impli- 
cation was that he had wandered from his 
train, collapsed in the snow, and died of ex- 
posure. 

But two Ghanalan medical students, who 
had attended the autopsy as observers, de- 
nied all this. They said that Mr. Asare- 
Addo’s body bore bruises and other signs of 
a struggle. They charged the authorities 
with trying to cover up the truth. 

Normally, such a story would not become 
public knowledge in Russia. But the angry 
Africans organized a mass demonstration in 
the Kremlins Red Square, the likes of which 
had not been seen since the late twenties 
when supporters of Leon Trotsky protested 
= removal by Stalin from the Soviet leader- 
ship. 

An estimated 500 Africans, many of them 
wearing the traditional red Ghanaian 
mourning band on their heads, surged into 
the square, scuffled with police and climbed 
over or under a barricade of trucks and cars. 
Communist officials later launched the 
rumor that the Africans had demonstrated 
in Red Square because their demand for 
brothels had been rejected. But the pla- 
cards in Russian and English they carried 
told the story: “Moscow, a Second Alabama,” 
“Stop Killing Africans” and “Moscow Is the 
Center of Discrimination in Culture.” 

The students had first assembled in front 
of the Ghanaian Embassy, where authorities 
tried vainly to dissuade them from march- 
ing on the Kremlin. They marched five 
abreast, led by a young African girl 
a picture of Mr. Asare-Addo enclosed in a 
wreath. Then came the tussle with Soviet 
police and the rush into Red Square past 
Lenin’s granite tomb and on toward the 
great Spassky Gate guarding the entrance to 
the Kremlin. 

Few observers could recall ever seeing the 
gate closed before. But Soviet citizens who 
witnessed the scene from closed-off side 
streets, or from the windows of the giant 
GUM department store, would no doubt long 
remember the sight of African students 
singing freedom songs in Red Square, and 
the sound of the huge Spassky Gate being 
slammed in their faces. 


Hon. Fritz Lanham 


SPEECH 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 
Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to join my colleagues in expressing 
my sincere sorrow in the passing of the 
late Congressman, Hon, Fritz Lanham. 
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Fritz was able and outstanding. There 
never was a more successful Member of 
Congress than Fritz. He was a perfect 
gentleman, an eloquent orator and a true 
Christian, The people of Texas and the 
Nation have suffered a great loss and we 
all shall miss him. To his wife, Hazel, 
and all his folks I express my sincere 
sympathy. 


My Country Is Far From Perfect So Why 
Am I Proud To Serve It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Dispatch of July 30, 
1965. 

Mr Country Is Far From Perrect So WHY 
Am I Provo To Serve Ir? 


(By Lt. R. F. Ball) 


First of all, have you ever seen or heard 
of a perfect country? There is no such 
thing, because all countries are organized, 
governed, and inhabited by human beings, 
and men are fallible creatures. Therefore, 
recognizing that we are not gods, our Found- 
ing Fathers attempted the next best thing 
when they wrote the Constitution. Their 
goal was to form a more perfect Union than 
man had ever known before. 

The basic idea was, and still is, that men 
can govern themselves. We do not need a 
king, a dictator or a small group of “strong 
men” to tell us how to run our lives. Our 
Government is designed to reflect the desires 
of the majority of our individual citizens. 

We all know that majority rule would be 
disastrous for the minority. Therefore, in 
order to protect the rights of the minority, 
we have our Bill of Rights which establishes 
certain individual rights which cannot be 
taken from the people, 

This unusual and complex concept of ma- 
jority rule with minority protection will al- 
ways be difficult to master. We have had 
problems in the past and we are going to 
have problems in the future, but we are al- 
ways striving toward the best possible way 
of life for every man. 

Admittedly, things seem to go wrong for 
us at times, and we complain and grumble 
about it. We know of injustices which go 
on about us. These problems are not a re- 
sult of any basic unjustness of our gov- 
ernmental system. They are the results of a 
few individual persons who are selfish, ig- 
norant, lazy or indifferent. Unfortunately, 
there are always a few of these around. For- 
tunately there are not too many and they 
are far from representative of the average 
American citizen and our basic concepts of 
the American way of life. No matter how 
many complaints we may hear about our 
country, we can be certain that we are always 
striving, always aiming, toward that more 
perfect union. By exercising our democratic 
processes, such as our right and privilege to 
vote, we can demonstrate our concern and 
insure the steady aim of our country. 

We, as individuals, are not immortal on 
this earth, but the principles and ideals of 
our country are immortal. They are worth 
fighting for. We can be proud that we have 
the opportunity to serve this great Nation. 

“We have staked the whole future of 
America, not on the power of government, 
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but on the capacity of mankind for self- 
government“! —-James Madison, fourth U.S, 
President. 


Freedom Academy Plan Backed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
editorial by Mr. James J. Kilpatrick ap- 
pearing in the Washington Evening Star 
on Wednesday, August 4, 1965, entitled 
“Freedom Academy Plan Backed.” The 
column describes the purposes and his- 
tory of a bill recently reported by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities: 

FREEDOM ACADEMY PLAN BACKED 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities came up with a bill the other day 
that has been almost wholly ignored in the 
press. This is a pity, for the bill is a good 
bill, intended to fill a critical need, and it 
ought not to be left to languish for want of 
public discussion. 

The bill would create a new seven-man 
Freedom Commission, whose principal duty 
would be to establish and maintain a Free- 
dom Academy. And the principal business 
of the academy would be to teach courses 
and conduct research in total political war- 
fare against the Communist foe. 

Such a proposal is not new. The bill just 
reported by the House committee is pat- 
terned generally upon a measure actually 
approved in the Senate 5 years ago. Since 
then, a bipartisan coalition of liberals and 
conservatives in both Houses has kept the 
idea alive. Sponsors of the plan include such 
respected men as Munpr, Case, Dopp, DovG- 
LAS, FONG, HICKENLOOPER, MILLER, PROUTY, 
Proxmire, Scorr, and SmaTHenrs in the Sen- 
ate, and IcHorp, HERLONG, Gupser, Bocas, 
GuRNEY, CLAUSEN, ASHBROOK, BUCHANAN, 
and FEIGĦAN in the House. 

Some of these gentlemen may disagree on 
details, but they share a common conviction 
that the people of the United States—and, 
more critically, the people in key posts in 
Government—know pitifully little about the 
nature of communism and the techniques of 
the Communist conspiracy around the world. 
By and large, we are babes in this wood. 
‘Trustful, innocent, gullible, eager to be loved, 
Americans by and large refuse to accept the 
relentless purposes of the Communist ide- 
ology. Conventional warfare we understand. 

The proposed Freedom Academy would 
seek to fill this gap through teaching and 
research, It would maintain a library, pub- 
lish papers, conduct seminars, cultivate pub- 
lic understanding; and it would draw its 
students not only from Government agencies, 
graduate schools and college faculties here 
at home, but also from key institutions and 
governments throughout the free world. 

Not surprisingly, the State Department Is 
cold to the plan. In State's view, the bill 
as a whole would not serve as a useful in- 
strument of national policy.” Granted that 
we must employ not only military strength 
but also all of the “political, psychological, 
economic, and other nonmilitary means at 
our disposal,” the State Department ‘‘seri- 
ously questions whether comprehensive and 
realistic plans for di with the infinitely 
complex problems of U.S. foreign affairs can 
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re developed by a new, separate Government 
agency, especially one without operational 
responsibilities.” In brief, State would leave 
the job to State. 

From a purely administrative viewpoint, 
the objection may have merit, but it foun- 
ders in the blunt rebuttal that the State 
Department itself has failed abysmally to 
comprehend precisely this field of political 
warfare. If the State Department, through 
its Foreign Service Institute, had demon- 
strated a keen and continuing awareness of 
Communist imperialism—if it had done its 
own hard training Job—more effective poli- 
cles might have been devised, first to contain 
the enemy and then to defeat him. 

In any event, the sponsors observe, the 
Foreign Service Institute exists for purposes 
at once broader and narrower. Its principal 
task is to teach the whole of diplomacy to 
the Department's own personnel. The Free- 
dom Academy would specialize in the field of 
“Communist external political warfare," and 
the devising of means to combat it. In the 
sponsors’ view, only an independent agency, 
cooperating with State, Defense, and the 
CIA, but separate from them, could run the 
proposed institution. 

The committee report gives no indication 
of the probable cost of the Freedom Commis- 
sion (the State Department’s cool guess is 
several million dollars a year), but in terms 
of total outlays for national security the 
sum would not be large. Quite conceivably, 
the investment might bring far greater re- 
turns than we got from the $900 million in 
foreign aid laid out for Indonesia. 


Eugene Zuckert: Story of Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish today to join several of my col- 
leagues who have taken the opportunity 
to express publicly their admiration for 
former Air Force Secretary, Eugene M. 
Zuckert, whose recent retirement causes 
us mixed feelings—happiness that he will 
have a much deserved rest; sorrow that 
he has left Government service; but 
above all, gratitude for his tireless and 
effective leadership, his dedication to his 
job, and his courtesy and kindliness to 
all of his associates. 

On February 10, the Air Force Times 
contained an editorial which calls at- 
tention to some of his accomplishments. 
The record of those accomplishments 
serve as the best tribute I can think of 
to this distinguished American. I ask 
unanimous consent for that editorial to 
be included in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

EUGENE ZuckertT: Story OF DEDICATION 

WASHINGTON. —Supporters of the Air Force 
are legion, but a likely candidate for the 
most dedicated Air Force man is Eugene M. 
Zuckert, who has completed 4 years as Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. That's a record, and 
all indications point toward Mr. Zuckert's re- 
markable tenure—most service Secretaries 
come and go like falling leaves—continuing 
indefinitely. 

Mr. Zuckert first came to USAF in 1947, as 
a 36-year-old Assistant Secretary under the 
then Secretary (now Senator) STUART SYM- 
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Incton, The native New Yorker served in 
that post until 1965 when he became a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

During other periods of his adult life he 
has served on active Navy duty (World War 
II), practiced law (LL.B., Yale, 1937), and 
held numerous governmental appointive 
posts. But his obvious love is the Air Force, 
and as its top administrator he pursues his 
myriad of duties with zeal and determina- 
tion, yet with genuine humility and good 
humor. 

In an organization the size of the Air 
Force, it is impossible to say one person is 
responsible for any one thing. 

Zuckert has, however, fought with con- 
siderable success to keep the Air Force in the 
space business; pioneered management pro- 
cedures which did much to expedite the 
C-141, TFX, Titan III, etc.; handled himself 
ably during the strenuous TFX probe; urged 
the Air Force to develop limited war and 
COIN capabilities before that course of ac- 
tion became popular in Air Force; straight- 
ened out the missile site construction prob- 
lem in 1961 and contributed much to the 
improvement in the TAC and airlift areas. 

A political appointee must remain loyal to 
the administration in power; otherwise he is 
not long for the post. This situation can 
place a service Secretary on the spot, as it 
appeared to do with Mr. Zuckert during the 
manned bomber issue. 

While Air Force military leaders vigorously 
supported that project, recent administra- 
tions had little stomach for it. 

Mr. Zuckert handled that issue by support- 
ing a mixed force and a follow-on bomber, 
but without endorsing a particular design. 
This stand drew criticism from some quar- 
ters, but it helped keep the bomber study 
effort open. The record now shows, in the 
opinion of many people, that the B-70 prob- 
ably wasn’t the weapon for the job. 

While he doubtlessly has compromised on 
some issues, he has exercised a strong hand 
in diverse matters—from relatively minor 
projects like supporting base Dinings-In to 
the vital point of insisting that within the 
Air Force military judgment not be ignored 
in important decisionmaking. 

The latter insistence came against a back- 
ground, under the McNamara regime, of 
apparent growing civilian infringement on 
traditional military authority and preroga- 
tive. 

Most frequently the Air Force Secretary 
has seen to it that the bluesuiters seek ways 
to do business with the Defense Department 
rather than fighting it. A major Zuckert 
goal is to make officiais look objectively at 
time-honored concepts and doctrine for pos- 
sible change, for better ways of doing 
things, 

Gene Zuckert speaks enthusiastically of 
the Air Force of the future. There are 
“great horizons“ ahead, he told a group of 
close associates recently when they feted 
him on his fourth anniversary as Secretary. 
Mr. Zuckert gives short shrift to those who 
declare that the U.S. Air Force is on the 
decline. 

The Secretary's interest in raising the 
professional qualifications of Air Force peo- 
ple is well known, He has strongly sup- 
ported continuation of the separate services. 

His support for better pay and improved 
personnel benefits, while positive, has been 
less vocal than certain military leaders have 
wished. Here again, however, the touchy 
question arises of just how far can a serv- 
ice secretary go in support of a program 
that the administration does not assign a 
huge priority? 

His penchant for U.S. Air Force work is 
mirrored in many visits to bases, repeated 
treks to Capitol Hill to testify before com- 
mittees, and numerous public appearances. 
He's scheduled to make five speeches In vari- 
ous parts of the country, during the next 
month. 
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Secretary and Mrs. Zuckert reside in Chevy 
Chase, Md., a suburb of the Nation's Capital. 
One daughter, Gene, was 1964 Azalea Queen 
at Norfolk, Va. Their other two children 
are Adrienne K., and Robert B., the latter 
a 1962 Yale graduate. 

Zuckert's other activities include a di- 
rectorship in the People-to-People Health 
Foundation (which operates the Hope ship), 
membership in the Washington, D.C., Beta 
Theta Pi alumni association and the execu- 
tive council of the Yale Law School Asso- 
ciation. 


Roscoe Drummond Praises Hard Work 
and Scholarship of Congressman Tom 
Curtis as House GATT Delegate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
esteemed colleague and associate, CECIL 
KING of California and our hard-work- 
ing and dedicated member and my 
friend, Tom Curtis, have taken on the 
difficult added assignment of represent- 
ing this House as members of the U.S. 
Delegation for Trade Negotiations. 

Last year CecIL Kine and Tom CURTIS 
went to Geneva for the opening of the 
GATT talks and first-hand saw the be- 
ginning of these trying and complex 
trade negotiations which affect so many 
jobs and businesses in our country. 
They are naturally of important interest 
to Californians and we are very fortu- 
nate that CEC. Kine, as the second 
ranking member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, has accepted this appoint- 
ment. 

Roscoe Drummond, one of the most 
respected, thoughtful and calm com- 
mentators of the Washington scene re- 
cently wrote a progress report on the 
GATT negotitaions for the many papers 
which carry his column, which include 
the Los Angeles Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer, Wash- 
ington Post, St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
Chicago Sun Times, and many others. 
In this column he frankly acknowledges 
the real contribution both in scholarship 
and in leadership which our valued col- 
league Tom Curtis is giving to the GATT 
negotiations. Those of us who carry at 
least two major committee assignments 
as ranking members know the terrific 
responsibilities as to time and workload 
that this entails. As chairman of the 
joint House-Senate Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee and second ranking member of 
the Government Operations Committee, 
I am fully aware of what is required as 
are other Members of this House. Tom 
Curtis, in addition to being the senior 
minority member of the House Senate 
Joint Economic Committee and second 
minority member of the Ways and 
Means Committee accepted at my urging 
and other members of both parties in 
this body the ranking minority spot on 
the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress. In addition to this, 


‘he has taken an assignment on behalf of 
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all of us which is involving a terrific 
amount of work and responsibility in 
connection with the trade negotiations. 

Roscoe Drummond, who has been in 
Europe and Africa recently studying 
first-hand the economic and political sit- 
uation, has been very impressed with the 
fact that this House now has real par- 
ticipation not as advisers or occasional 
visitors but as working delegates each 
week as the GATT negotiations develop 
through the work of Tom Curtis and his 
staff. Because every congressional dis- 
trict is in some way involved in making 
the Reciprocal Trade Act really recipro- 
cal and in making sure that American 
workers are provided with more job op- 
portunities and American business is en- 
couraged to work harder abroad, it is 
vital that someone who has a worldwide 
understanding of economics and what we 
would call forward-looking views partic- 
ipate in the congressional part of the ne- 
gotiations. The amount of documents 
and personal interviews which have been 
conducted by Tom Curtis represent a 
real credit to those of us who love this 
House, who want to serve in this House 
and who do not seek to transfer our 
time and talents elsewhere. 

The responsible patriotic role of the 
congressional delegate even 
more important in view of the fact that 
according to the Portland, Maine, Press 
Herald, July 2, editorial page, The John 
Birch Society ridiculously phrased the 
following as ‘wicked Communist and 
dangerous’ U.S, participation in GATT,” 
and so forth. The International Atomic 
Energy Commission is one with which 
I am fully familiar and I am sure that 
the House delegates will represent the 
best interests of the people of the United 
States notwithstanding the smears di- 
rected at GATT and its participants by 
the John Birch Society and other ex- 
tremist groups. 

Because there is a constant tendency 
of some on the outside to downgrade the 
hard-working role of many Members of 
Congress, such as Ceci, Kine and Tom. 
Curtis, it is reassuring that a responsible 
commentator such as Roscoe Drum- 
mond is paying tribute to the leadership, 
integrity, research, scholarship of Tom 
Curtis in the foreign economic field. 
Roscoe Drummond’s column of July 14 
and an editorial from the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat of July 24-25, 1965, follows: 
From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 14, 1965] 

De Gaui Dors Ir AGAIN 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—There is no secret about 
what French President Charles de Gaulle is 
after. 

He wants the protection of the U.S. nuclear 
umbrella without the presence of the United 
States through the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

He wants French military superiority on 
the continent of Europe. He aims to achieve 
this by getting a nuclear capability for 
France while denying forever a nuclear 
capability to West Germany. 

All of these aims run counter to U.S, pur- 
poses. They also run counter to the hopes, 
wishes, and purposes of all the other Com- 
mon Market countries—Italy, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg—as well 
as Britain. 

De Gaulle’s European partners want to see 
the Common Market run by a European 
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Rome. 


De Gaulle’s NATO partners want the pres- 
ence of the United States in Europe—not our 
withdrawal. They know that without NATO 
the whole Atlantic alliance would crumble. 
They want to see German military force em- 
bedded in the fabric of NATO, 

French withdrawal from the Common Mar- 
ket negotiations on agricultural policy di- 
rectly affects the United States. 

For more than a year and a half important 
trade negotiations have been going forward 
at Geneva, Switzerland, under the auspices 
of GATT, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, 

The outcome is crucial to opening world 
markets for both industrial and agricultural 
products of all countries equally. At stake is 
economic cooperation versus economic war. 

The impression has been that these nego- 
tiations—known as the Kennedy round“ 
have been getting absolutely nowhere. Now 
comes a new shaft of light from a report just 
brought back from Geneva to Congress by 
Representative THomas B. Curtis, Repub- 
lean, of Missouri, in his unique role as con- 
gressional delegate. 

Curtis knows trade negotiations better 
than just about anybody in Washington. 
He finds that the Geneva talks are just now 
beginning to get somewhere and his 
to Congress, which the administration found 
so informative and realistic that it has sent 
it to businessmen throughout the country, 
is: “There are now signs that given 3 
and tough bargaining, U.S. n 
bring a successful conclusion to the 8 
round.“ 

Curtis’ mission to Geneva casts Congress 
in a new role created by the Trade Expansion 
Act. This act not only removed trade nego- 
tiations. from the State Department and 
placed them directly under the President, 
but also provided for participation by Mem- 
bers of Congress. So far, Curtis is the only 
Congressman who has gone to Geneva, but 
bis own force and knowledge have made the 

onal presence meaningful. 

Now the outlook is again dimmed by De 
Gaulle’s action. As Curtis points out, only 
by bargaining simultaneously on both agri- 
cultural and industrial exports can the Unit- 
ed States achieve any significant freeing of 
trade for both. 

But as long as France prevents the Com- 
mon Market from reaching a common policy 
on agricultural trade policy, the talks with 
the Common Market countries become 
fruitless. 

This is why the latest De Gaulle wrench 
_ tossed into the machinery of the Common 
Market also strikes at the United States. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 
24-25, 1965] 
Mitssount's MAN AT GENEVA 

One of the more significant legislative 
achievements of the late President John F. 
Kennedy was passage of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. Under it the President was 
given sweeping authorization to reduce and 
eliminate tariffs on U.S. imports, in return 
for reciprocal cuts from nations to which 
this country sells. 

The sixth round of tariff negotiations— 
under the auspices of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)—which began 
May 4, 1964, is a natural outgrowth of that 
legislation. While there has been no 
dramatic success to date in this so-called 
“Kennedy Round” of negotiations, there yet 
remains the possibility of a successful con- 
clusion, beneficial to world trade and hence 
the United States. 

But it will require judicious, relentiess, and 
tough bargaining by American negotiators to 
realize that objective before expiration of 
the Presidential powers of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act on June 30, 1967. 

That is the opinion of Webster Groves’ 
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Tuomas B. Curtis, the only 
member of the four-man congressional dele- 
gation to have thus far gone to Geneva to 
sit in on these negotiations, so critical to 
this country and to Missouri. 

Tom Curtis is regarded as the most astute 
and informed man on foreign trade in Con- 
gress. 

According to Mr. Curtis, America's original 
goal of a 50-percent reduction in agricultural 
and industrial tariffs now appears unrealistic. 
Negotiations on farm commodities have been 
delayed pending Common Market progress in 
formulating a common agricultural policy. 

America is rightly reluctant to have bar- 
gaining on industrial tariffs get too far ahead 
of agricultural tariffs—as industrial conces- 
sions are all we have to induce Europeans to 
give us greater access to their agricultural 
markets. 

The stake of Missouri and Tlinois farmers 
in these negotiations is considerable. 

One can readily imagine the complexity of 
multilateral trade negotiations involving 
modern capitalist states which must not only 
look out for adverse impacts upon emerging 
nations, but must also answer to numerous 
and politically powerful economic interests 
at home for their every decision. 

But one can also visualize the benefits that 
would accrue to men from the removal of 
artificial barriers against the free flow of 
goods. The United States—and the Common 
Market of Europe to a lesser degree—give 
some idea of the economic progress that can 
be made when there are few or no barriers 
to commerce. 

We shall have a clearer picture of the pros- 
pects for success in the Kennedy Round by 
fall. 


Campaign Speeches of Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
does not often think of campaign 
speeches as great literature; in fact, the 
epithet “campaign talk” is often used to 
describe contemptuously the public ut- 
terances of a figure in political life. But 
millions of Americans, whatever their 
political persuasion, have recognized the 
campaign speeches of Adlai Stevenson in 
1952 and 1956 as a significant and val- 
uable contribution to the political his- 
tory of this Nation. 

These great addresses were character- 
ized not only by Mr. Stevenson’s wit and 
eloquence, but they represent an order- 
ly and comprehensive and balanced com- 
mentary on the great issues which con- 
fronted the United States during the dec- 
ade of the fifties, and many of these om- 
inous problems still compel our attention 
and concern today. Through these 
speeches Mr. Stevenson not only talked 
sense to the American people, but he 
gave voice to the dreams and aspira- 
tions of our Nation, and of all freemen 
everywhere. In very great measure the 
thoughts and words of Adlai Stevenson 
prepared the hearts and minds of the 
people of the United States for the pro- 
grams of the Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations. Clearly, for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to collect and 


print now these great speeches would 


not only be a very great service to our 
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citizens of today, and those in the gen- 
erations to come, but it would also serve 
as a most fitting tribute to the life and 
public service of Adlai Stevenson. 


Resolution Passed by the Wisconsin 
Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wisconsin State Legislature recently 
sent to me two resolutions, one memori- 
alizing the Federal Government to cease 
using butter substitutes in its welfare 
programs, and the second requesting 
Congress to use Wisconsin agricultural 
products in the food for peace, Alliance 
for Progress, and other foreign aid pro- 


grams. 

I am pleased to place in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Record these two 
resolutions passed by the Wisconsin As- 
sembly and State Senate as both urge 
exactly what I propose in my bill, H.R. 
8037, which calls for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase domestically pro- 
duced food commodities to strengthen 
food donation programs both at home 
and abroad. 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to en- 
dorse these two resolutions which follow: 
Strate OF WISCONSIN, ASSEMBLY JOINT 
RESOLUTION 9 
Joint resolution memorializing the Fed- 
eral Government to cease using butter 

substitutes in its welfare programs 

Whereas Wisconsin's butter industry ranks 
second in the Nation, last year producing 
308,517,000 pounds of butter which amount- 
ed to 21.7 percent of the Nation's total but- 
ter supply; and 

Whereas the purchase of oleomargarine for 
distribution to needy persons is a direct 
blow to Wisconsin's dairy farmers and in- 
dustry and out of focus with the Secretary 
of Agriculture's objective of improving the 
dairy farmers’ income and an action which 
can only result in long-range damages to 
the American commercial market for but- 
ter; and 

Whereas the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture should without exception exhaust 
every alternative available to it to maintain 
the supply of butter being used in domestic 
Government programs and make adjustments 
in foreign aid or in export programs to keep 
butter in the American consumer's diet: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the legislature requests that 
positive action be taken opposing the pur- 
chase of oleomargarine now or at any fu- 
ture time for use in the Natlon's welfare 
programs; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this joint resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to each Wisconsin Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

ROBERT T. HUBER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
James P. BUCKLEY, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Patrick J. Lucey 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM P. NUGENT, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
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STATE oF Wisconsin, ASSEMBLY JOINT 
RESOLUTION 84 


Joint resolution to memorialize Congress 
to use Wisconsin agricultural products in 
the Food for Peace, Alliance for Progress, 
and other foreign aid programs 
Whereas Wisconsin as America’s dairyland 

is justly proud of its industrious and capable 

farmers; and 

Whereas the industry of the Wisconsin 
farmer and the ingenuity of the department 
ot agriculture at the University of Wiscon- 
sin have increased the productivity of Wis- 
consin's soil and of its famous dairy herds 

Many times over; and 
Whereas Wisconsin's agriculture is justly 

famous for developing many new and health- 

ful food products; and 

Whereas in spite of the tremendous ad- 
vances in agricultural technology in recent 
decades and the abundance of food in this 
country, food supply remains one of the most 

Pressing problems of mankind; the world 

needs food; and 
Whereas the Federal Government of the 

United States has frequently lent money to 

foreign nations, or granted them credit in 

the form of foreign aid, for the purpose of 
acquiring agricultural produce: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That this legislature memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to consider 

a massive program of American-grown food 

for foreign aid, to ameliorate starvation 

throughout the world: a program in which 

Wisconsin dairy and other agricultural prod- 

ucts could be used not only to feed the chil- 

dren of the world, but also to teach them, 
in a most instructive way, the benefits to 
be derived when agriculture can freely de- 
velop through the industriousness of the 
individual in a democratic society; and, be 
it further 

Resolved, That duly attested copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, and to the Members 

5 the delegation in Congress from Wiscon- 
n. 


ROBERT T. HUBER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

JAMES P. BUCKLEY, 

Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 

PATRICK J. LUCEY, 
President of the Senate. 

WILLIAM P. NUGENT, 

Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Federal Government and Vermont: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the ignorant partnership of the 
Federal Government and the State of 
Vermont in keeping gambling illegal in 
Vermont thus making gambling’s inevi- 
tably lucrative profits available for the 
use of organized crime. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
Vermont came to $30 million. More 
Significant—and r ore menacing—is ver- 
Mont’s illegal gambling, which much ex- 
ceeds the legal turnover on parimutuel. 
Testimony before the McClellan com- 
Mittee indicated that off-track betting 
Comes to about $50 billion annually 
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throughout the Nation, with this figure 
accounting for only some 42 percent of 
the nationtal annual illegal gambling 
total, which would thus be $120 billion. 
On a population basis illegal gambling 
in Vermont would come to about $240 
million a year. Although this really 
seems a bit excessive, the fact remains 
that the mob cuts itself 10 percent of 
the illegal gambling take, which is in- 
evitably many times the parimutuel 
figure, so that there can be little doubt 
that the mob is quarrying millions in 
Vermont. Government-run gambling 
would siphon these moneys from mob 
treasuries putting gambling revenues into 
action on popular behalf. 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good—since it is basically 
ineradicable—is a national or series of 
State lotteries. If the State of Vermont 
would wake up to social and financial 
reality, it would legalize, regulate and 
control gambling so that the gambling 
urge of the people of Vermont could be 
made to help and not undermine society. 


Upper Volta Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the fifth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of the Upper 
Volta. On this grand occasion, we wish 
to extend warm felicitations to His Ex- 
cellency Maurice Yameogo, the President 
of Upper Volta; and to His Excellency 
J. Boureima Kabore, the Upper Voltan 
Ambassador to the United States. 

We in the United States congratulate 
the people of this African state on their 
independence and on their economic 
progress in the years since 1960. 

The history of the Upper Volta until 
the end of the 19th century is the story 
of a remarkable civilization, that of the 
Mossi. These people arrived in the area 
during the 11th century, probably com- 
ing from East Africa, and established 
two small kingdoms in what is today 
northern Ghana. From there, their in- 
fluence soon spread into Upper Volta, 
where a number of feudal kingdoms were 
established. One great king Ouedraogo. 
expanded his rule over all the neighbor- 
ing lands and founded the famous em- 
pire of Moro Naba. 

Under this Empire, social stratification 
was extremely rigid—a fact which still 
influences modern society in Upper Volta. 
It centered around the Emperor, who 
was surrounded by a vast court of min- 
isters and dignitaries, ruled by the strict- 
est code of etiquette. On a small scale, 
the people were—and are still—family- 
centered, all members of a family living 
in a small community in the midst of 
their own fields, usually quite separate 
from their neighbors. 

In time the Empire broke into several 
kingdoms, which nevertheless remained 
strong enough to resist external pres- 
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sures and to preserve the ancient feudal 
society. Not until, the French arrived in 
1896 did the people of Upper Volta yield 
to foreign control, and by the end of the 
19th century the ancient power and sta- 
bility were no more. First a protectorate 
was established; then in 1919 the vari- 
ous provinces became the territory of 
Upper Volta, part of French West Africa. 

After 1946, political development was 
rapid; on August 5, 1960, the date of the 
traditional tree festival, the Upper Volta 
achieved complete independence. 

The government of this country has 
been extremely active in making a reality 
of its plans for economic development. 
It has extended the all-important Mossi 
railroad; a program has been launched to 
provide more educational facilities and 
to achieve full enrollment within 15 
years; yellow fever, the plague, and other 
endemic diseases have been checked by 
compulsory innoculation and by the at- 
tention of mobile medical units; and, 
social welfare centers are being estab- 
lished throughout the country. 

We congratulate the people of the 
Upper Volta on their impressive progress 
in the years since independence: their 
modern economic and social achieve- 
ments indicate that they are, indeed, the 
proud successors to the ancient kingdoms 
of the Mossi. 


The Warsaw Uprising: A Commemoration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 1, 1964, President Johnson issued 
& proclamation marking the 20th anni- 
versary of the historic uprising of Polish 
patriots to liberate their capital, the city 
of Warsaw, from Nazi occupation. 

In this proclamation the President 
spoke of the bravery of the Polish people, 
particularly in this uprising wherein they 
had demonstrated their determination to 

“achieve liberty and independence. 

The President noted that the American 
people regard the action of these Polish 
patriots in the Warsaw uprising as a 
great manifestation of bravery and devo- 
tion to their home and country. 

This historic effort, Mr. Johnson said, 
“should serve to inspire people every- 
where to rededicate themselves to the 
cause of freedom and justice.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think that there 
are many documents that express so well 
the meaning of the Warsaw uprising not 
only for Americans but for peoples all 
over the world. 

The Warsaw uprising was a sustained 
act of desperation in which the freedom 
fighters of Warsaw sought to overthrow 
a tyranny that had oppressed the Polish 
people since the beginning of World War 
II in September 1939. 

Here was a demonstration of heroism 
and courage on a grand scale, for against 
overwhelming odds these men of 1944 
struck a blow for freedom. These Polish 
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men, these heroes of the streets and by- 


because of any failure upon their part, 
but rather because of Soviet duplicity; 


of Warsaw and waited out the final de- 
struction of the Polish resistance. The 
was very simple; they 


would be made easier if the most power- 
ful force of resistance in Poland could be 
destroyed. Hence, the Warsaw fighters 
were abandoned and left to be destroyed 
by the German Army. 

I have said that this uprising had 
achieved no practical results. This is 
true; and it is one of the harsh realities 
of the last war. But causes such as those 
that the Warsaw uprising exemplify are 
not always lost causes. The Polish de- 
fenders were defeated, but what was not 
defeated was their will to fight against 
an intolerable oppression. In this spirit- 
ual sense, therefore, the Warsaw uprising 
was a great victory; for this great human 
effort has lived on in the Polish tradi- 
tion; it has served as one of those great 
events in a nation’s history that serve 
to rally all those glorious forces of 
patriotism. 

This, then, is the meaning of the War- 
saw uprising to us today. For this up- 
rising was a national demonstration of 
love of country and love of freedom. 
Thus, today, peoples of the free world 
and those who are oppressed by tyranny 
can find in this great historic event a 
source of inspiration. 

In August of last year, the 20th anni- 
versary of this uprising, I happened to 
be in Warsaw and was amazed at the 
significance the Poles gave to this up- 
rising. The Polish authorities permitted 
the people of Warsaw to commemorate 
this significant event and there were 
many floral tributes placed at the nu- 
merous sites were these heroic defenders 
of Warsaw fell in their fight to free the 
city. To see such a display of honor 
to those who perished pulled at the heart 
strings of the casual observer, who had 
no part in the uprising, but was aware of 
the struggle, futile as it was. 

There was many a prayer said at these 
sites of the fallen dead, even though the 
defender was not known to the one who 
said his silent prayer. Many of the 
streets were a solid bank of floral dis- 
plays and kneeling men, women, and 
children. Such a display of reverence 
could do nothing than to bring tears to 
the eyes of the onlooker. The author- 
ities made no attempt to curtail this 
commemoration. 

On this anniversary of the Warsaw 
uprising let us, therefore, pay tribute to 
the heroism of the Polish people; let us 
express again the eternal truth that these 
fallen heroes of Warsaw had not made 
a sacrifice in vain, for theirs was a uni- 
versal cause of righteousness and justice; 
and finally let us rededicate ourselves 
to the eternal principles for which these 
men fought and died, the principles of 
freedom and patriotism. 
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Rudolph Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recorp a resolution 
by the Imperial County California Board 
of Education indicating their apprecia- 
tion of the many years of service given 
to the people of Imperial Valley by Mr. 
Rudolph Miller. 

Mr. Miller is certainly a man of many 
talents and he has never failed to come 
to the aid of the people who are in need 
of help. What is more, he is a man 
about whom it may be said with pride, 
“He is my friend.” I am honored that 
he is my friend. 

Born in Switzerland, Rudy came to 
the Imperial Valley in 1919 and has re- 
sided there ever since. I can only say 
from his service to California and to his 
country that we are fortunate he de- 
cided to become an American citizen. 
His story is that of America, a melting 
pot of many people, some born here, 
some who came here from other lands, 
all working together for a better life for 
all and a land of free and equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Rudolph Miller has not only been a 
member for 9 years of the Imperial 
County Board of Education, but is also 
active in the Imperial County Growers 
Association, the American Cotton Pro- 
ducers Associates, the Five Southwestern 
States Cotton Growers Association, the 
Imperial Valley Station of the Univer- 
sity of California, and is on the advisory 
committee on cotton to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

It is with great pleasure that I place 
this resolution in the RECORD: 

Resotvrion 

Whereas, Mr. Rudolph Miller has been a 
member of the Imperial County Board of 
Education since July 1, 1956, a period of 9 
years, and has served as president of the 
board for 2 years, and 

Whereas Mr. Miller has shown an unselfish 
interest in the public schools of Imperial 
County, and in each individual child, and 

Whereas he has arrived at & position of 
leadership in our county and 


recognized 
State, and 

Whereas he has been willing to think in- 
dependently and objectively about school 
problems, and 

Whereas he has contributed much to the 
harmonious development of the education 
program of Imperial County, and 

Whereas he has had the courage and abil- 
ity to recognize and encourage wise educa- 
tional policies whether or not they were 
popular at the moment, and 

Whereas he has accepted the 1 
for making important decisions 
reasonable solutions of dificult 8 
and 

Whereas he has remained calm, reasonable, 
and loyal to his trust in times of stress, 
and 

Whereas he has made it a habit to with- 
hold judgment on critical issues until the 
facts are available, and 

Whereas he has always maintained a 
wonderful sense of humor, 

Therefore, we the present members of the 
Imperial County Board of Education, do 
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hereby express our deep and sincere appre- 
ciation for the time, work, thought, inspira- 
tion, and loyalty given by Mr. Rudolph Mil- 
ler to this board which has resulted in great 
improvement of the education program in 
Imperial County. 

It is with grateful thanks and sincere best 
wishes that we sign and present to him this 
expression of our appreciation. 

Members of the Imperial County Board of 
Education, 

MARGARET A. GUNTERMAN, 
President. 
Purim J. MCANDREWS, 
Vice President. 
James F. TUTTLE, 
Member, 
CHARLINE F. JONES, 
Member. 
OLIN R. GRESHAM, 
Secretary. 


The Secretary of State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State has been 
subjected to much criticism during the 
past several weeks. In my opinion, these 
attacks are unwarranted and I was 
pleased to see a newspaper editorial 
which gives Secretary Rusk the credit 
he deserves for his painstaking and un- 
relenting efforts to promote peace in the 
world, and to guide our Nation in its 
diplomatic relations with other countries. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including below an editorial which 
appeared in the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on August 4, 1965: 

THE Srecrerary or Stare 

Secretary of State Rusk has been the tar- 
get in recent days of what should be more 
than one man’s quota of slings and arrows. 
He seems to be the No. 1 subject in this gar- 
rulous city. We find ourselves thoroughly 
fed up with the whole business. 

One instant historian has written that 
President Kennedy had decided to find a 
replacement for Dean Rusk. Maybe so; 
maybe not. Others have said that he was 
bypassed by President Johnson in the deci- 
sion to go into the Dominican Republic. 
Again, this may be, or it may not be, true. 
It is worth noting, however, that Mr. Johnn- 
son last month paid tribute to Mr. Rusk as 
“one of the most able and most competent 
and most dedicated men I have ever known.” 

Other commentators who carry their crys- 
tal ball with them wherever they go, and 
who consult it every hour on the hour, have 
been spreading the rumor that a change in 
command at the State Department is im- 
minent—if not tomorrow, then perhaps on 
some other tomorrow. 

All of this strikes us as being irrelevant, if 
not irresponsible. The only thing that really 
counts is the quality of Mr. Rusk's perform- 
ance in the State Department. He has per- 
formed in a most creditable fashion. 

His is a job that is piled high with dif- 
culties. It calls for an exceptional order of 
Intelligence, patience, perseverance, and a 
willingness to work long into the night. No 
one can fault Dean Rusk on any of these 
scores, 

It is not a job which calls for dramatiza- 
tion, for the gee-whizz approach. And, in 
passing, it might be said that we have enough 
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of that type in this town. Beyond his func- 
tion as adviser to the President, the Secre- 
tary of State should be primarily concerned 
With trying to keep the lid clamped on—to 
Search quietly for peaceful solutions to ex- 
Plosive international problems, This is what 
Mr. Rusk has been trying to do in collabora- 
tion, we are happy to note, with what he calls 
the “competent and dedicated” officials who 
work under him. It is fortunate for the 
Country that this quiet man is on the job. 


Self-Help Homes Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, on July 
24, in Gouldtown, Cumberland County, 
N.J., an impressive ceremony marked the 
dedication of self-help homes built by 
six Gouldtown families. This marked 
the successful conclusion of a pilot pro- 
gram developed by the New Jersey office 
of the Farmers Home Administration 
and made possible through loans to the 
six families, all of which have an annual 
income of less than $4,000, 

The ceremonies were attended by New 
Jersey Gov. Richard J. Hughes and other 
important personages, included among 
whom was Howard Bertsch, Administra- 
tor of the Farmers Home Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Bertsch’s remarks on that occasion 
are worthy of note beyond those present 
at that impressive ceremony. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Bertsch's 
address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Focus on PEOPLE 

This is a grand occasion. 

I am extremely glad to be here this morn- 
Ing to join in this impressive dedication 
Program. 

Mayor Rieger, I know you and all of Fair- 
field Township are proud of this self-help 
housing project, proud of the fine homes 
that are being dedicated here today, and 
Proud of these fine people who have worked 
together during the past year to make this 
Occasion possible. 

And Governor Hughes, we meet again, 
once more to observe an event that keeps 
New Jersey in the leadership role. Just 
about 2 years ago, I joined you in the dedi- 
cation of the first senior citizen rental hous- 
ing project in the United States financed by 
Farmers Home Administration. That was 
in Toms River, 2 years ago, August 5, 1963, to 
be exact. 

Here, today, we are dedicating another 
first; a project that represents the first proj- 
ect in the East where people using their own 
labor and funds and some supervision pro- 
vided by our agency, work together to build 
fine modern homes. 

Mr. Custis, president of the group that 
the six families formed, has taken me 


The color schemes are bright and cheer- 
Tul—work of the wives, no doubt. 

Td wager you couldn't find a home any- 
where in Cumberland County that stacks up 
with any of these for the same amount of 
investment. 

This project is in line with the objectives 
and alms of President Johnson when he 
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appeals for parity of opportunity for rural 
people. 

Secretary Freeman recently pointed out 
that the appropriate focus for the Depart- 
ment is the people of all rural America— 
people who live in small towns and rural 
communities whether or not they are di- 
rectly engaged in agriculture. 

The strengthening of rural America is ons 
of our major concerns, 

There are those who would say rural 
America is going downhill * * * that our 
rural areas will be dotted with decaying 
towns * * * towns with dilapidated homes, 
dying industry * * * and towns that would 
offer little hope for the younger generations. 

I say humbug to such talk. 

Thanks to men like Co Tom 
McGratH, in whose district this project is 
located, rural America has a positive future. 
Tom McGratH has a hand in this project. 
Without men like him in Washington, men 
responsive to the needs of the people, the 
voices of the people would not be heard— 
and the laws that make such projects as 
self-help housing possible would not be on 
the books. 

But self-help housing is just one of a 
dozen different programs Congress has seen 
fit for us to administer for the benefit of 
farm people as well as people living in small 
rural towns. Among those that play a major 
role in shaping and molding rural America 
are our programs for the development of 
water systems, recreational areas and im- 
proved housing. 

First, let’s look at our water system de- 
velopment program. 

Since 1960, Farmers Home Administration 
has loaned over $110 million to finance the 
construction of new rural water systems or 
the improvement of existing facilities in 
nearly 800 rural communities. 

Because of the water system loan pro- 
gram, over a half-million rural residents are 
now or soon will be enjoying adequate fire 
protection, running water in their kitchens 
and bathrooms and have sufficient water for 
their livestock and garden crops. 

Typical of the small communities that will 
soon enjoy a central water supply for the 
first time is the small New Jersey community 
of Rosemont, a tiny village of about 175 souls 
tucked away in the rolling farmland just 
above Stockton, in Hunterdon County. 

Next month we will close a loan of $60,000 
to finance the construction of a water system 
for the families In Rosemont. 

But there are still about 30,000 rural com- 
munities that are not as fortunate as Rose- 
mont—they are without central water sys- 
tems. 

Our program to develop rural recreational 
enterprises is also growing at an encourag- 
ing rate. 

We are now helping rural communities 
develop recreational enterprises that not 
only provide rural recreational centers but 
bring supplemental income to rural fami- 
lies. We have loaned over $12 million to 
residents of 438 small towns in 47 States and 
Puerto Rico to develop recreational enter- 
prises, since start of the program in late 
1962. 

And, in our rural housing loan program, 
we have advanced over $797 million to con- 
struct or improve housing, since the pro- 
gram was authorized by Congress in 1949. 
More than one-half of these loans were made 
during the past 3 years. 

‘These are the big three in our programs to 
help strengthen rural America—programs to 
develop water systems, recreational facilities 
and improved housing. But the recently 
enacted Economic Opportunity Act helps us 
to bring additional benefits to rural America 
by helping the disadvantaged people who 
make up rural America. 


outskirts of hope, many because of their 
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poverty, others because of their color, some 
because of both. These are the millions 
whom prosperity has passed by. 

They include the aged. j 

They include the 6 million or more chil- 
dren who are less than 18. 

They include the breadwinners who are 
boxed-in, that is to say, they are too old or 
poorly educated to move into better paid 
work or, in some cases, into any kind of 
work at all. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
opens the gates of opportunity for 3 million. 
It strikes at the very root of poverty by pro- 
viding a fuller opportunity for the develop- 
ment, among people who would otherwise 
be poor, of the talents, skills, and attitudes 
that will enable them to earn a decent living. 

Farmers Home Administration now has 
added weapons to fight a war which the 
agency has waged for nearly 30 years. Eco- 
nomic opportunity loans broaden our super- 
vised credit program. They help us to reach 
more families with financial aid, and even 
more important, with farm and home man- 
agement advice and supervision. 

We can now make loans up to $2,500 to 
low-lhcome people for the development of 
agricultural enterprises or nonagricultural 
services that will raise their income level. 

In addition, we can make loans to small 
cooperative associations most of whose 
members are low-income farmers, 

These loans are practical. 

They are effective. 

Recently, Just 6 months after the start of 
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income last year of only $2,000. 

The loan funds are being used to buy a 
chain saw and a used truck in order to ex- 
pand the man's pulpwood production busi- 
ness. The borrower expects to increase his 
income to $3,500. The loan will be repaid at 
$20 a month and will bear interest at 4% 
percent. 

The total of these first 10,000 loans 
amounts to about $17 million. 

Im glad to say Chet Tyson, our State di- 
rector here in New Jersey, and his staff 
have kept pace with the rest of the coun- 
try in making economic opportunity loans. 
Nearly 100 such loans have been made and, 
I believe, they finance some 42 different types 
of farm and rural enterprises. š 


sewing 
the sewing business, She makes drapes and 
slipcovers. 

Here's another example of how opportu- 
nity loans work. We made a $1,500 loan to 


the man’s income was $2,700. He expects to 
earn about $1,000 more this year from the 
trucking business, 

Just one more example. A young man in 
Hunterdon County who works as a begin- 


monthly income totaled $160, but payments 
on installment bills took $140 of it. We 


some work at home in the evenings. We 
vanced $2,500 credit to outfit a small ma- 
chine shop in the basement of the young 
man's father. 

We were able to rearrange his debt pay- 


ments, he now pays about $90 a month. He 
is now earning sbout $100 a month more 


gram we would have been unable to help 
this young man or any of the others. 
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Much like the economic opportunity loan 
program, our self-help housing plan is de- 
signed for rural people with limited debt- 
paying ability. The six young families in 
this project wanted better homes, better 
environment for their children. But they 
were shut off from almost every conceivable 
source of long-term credit. The lacked the 
substantial repayment ability required on 
most mortgage loans. 

But Art Collings, our supervisor here in 
Cumberland County, suggested they try the 
self-help housing plan, He could draw upon 
the experience of a self-help housing proj- 
est Farmers Home Administration financed 
in southern California for migrant workers. 

The six families organized and formed the 
Consolidated Home Builders Association. 
They studied house designs, layouts, con- 
struction materials, and methods. They 
were then ready to plan a home that 
matched their desires and their financial 
ability. 

When they were ready to build, Farmers 
Home Administration loaned each family 
$6,500 and deposited the funds to their 
account. Each family owns its lot. 

Loan funds were used to pay for building 
material and pay the cost of excavation and 
installation of plumbing and electricity. 

They started work on the project about a 


fine looking homes, homes worth every bit 
of $10,000, 

The families have obtained valuable work 
experience. 

They have gained in technical skill, suffi- 
cient at least to improve their ability to care 
for their own property. 

They can profit from the instruction and 
experience in working together. 

And what pride they no doubt have— 
pride of ownership—and pride in the fact 
that they have built their own homes from 
the ground up. How many among us today 
have built our own homes. 

As I think of this project, my heart glad- 
dens for the children. What a fine life they 
can have before them. They will now grow 
up in a healthier and more wholesome en- 
vironment, They will have an easier time 

good, useful citizens. 

My hopes run high for what has been ac- 
complished here. 

Certainly, self-help housing is not the an- 
swer that will solve the housing needs of 
limited-income families, but it will provide 
a means by which many people in our rural 
areas can afford new homes. 

We believe that self-help housing can be 
an effective instrument in upgrading the 
quality of the housing of many of our limit- 
ed-income rural families. 

We do not intend to stop here—we want 
to move on with the idea of self-help hous- 
ing—we want to use it wherever possibile to 

the 


The challenge to all of us in a great one. 
We promise to do our part. We look for- 
ward to being active participants in any effort 
to give all rural families an opportunity to 
live in decency and dignity. 


National Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, August 15- 
22 is National Drum Corps Week. The 
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drum corps movement is a crisp exam- 
ple of how purposefully today's youth 
can occupy themselves. 

Not only is drum corps activity bene- 
ficially disciplinary to participating 
youth, but it can be said that the color- 
ful blade of the martial musical pag- 
eantry is representaitve of an emerging 
new art form. Drum corps activity is 
thus productive in many ways, and those 
participating in it are to be commended. 

Drum corps activity has grown in scope 
so that a million or so teenagers are 
involved in its activities. There are an 
increasing number of pageants and drum 
corps championships these days. In 
1963, there was, for the first time, a 
world open championship for drum 
corps. We can proudly say that as an 
art form, a discipline and as a sport, 
drum corps activity is rapidly growing 
throughout the United States. 


The Real Alabama—Part XL 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


J OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Wilcox County in Alabama is 
the location of one of the State’s ambi- 
tious projects for development, the Mil- 
ler’s Ferry lock and dam which, when 
completed, will form a giant lake while 
improving Alabama River navigation and 
providing electric power as well. 

Wilcox County has an interesting his- 
tory. And because it is one of the six 
Alabama counties making up the State’s 
First Congressional District I offer the 
following summary of the history of Wil- 
cox County: 

WILCOX County, ALA. 

Wilcox County lies in the section of Ala- 
bama known as the black belt, named for the 
dark color of the rich soil in the area. 

It was in 1819 that Wilcox County was 
formed—the year that Alabama was admitted 
to the Union. Wilcox is bordered on the 
north by Dallas County, on the west by Ma- 
rengo County, on the east by Lowndes and 
Butler Counties, and on the south by Mon- 
roe and Clarke Counties. 

The county seat was first established at 
Canton. In 1833, the county seat was moved 
5 miles southeast to the tiny village of 
Barboursville. The name of Barboursville 
did not last very long. In 1838, the name 
was changed to Camden. 

Camden is a beautiful little town of ap- 
proximately 1,500 inhabitants, It lies 4 miles 
from the Alabama River in a great bend of 
the river. Camden is unique in a number of 
ways. It is a typical black belt town and 
Camden still belongs to the old South and its 
people are proud of this fact. There are 
many beautiful antebellum homes there, 
some of which still belong to the descend- 
ants of the original owners. One of the few 
remaining, if not the only tract of virgin 
pine timber, lies within the city limits of 
Camden. 

As was true of most of the State of Ala- 
bama, Wilcox County was once almost exclu- 
sively a cotton-growing county. Now, how- 
ever, most fields all over the county have 
been turned into beautiful rolling grazing 
lands for cattle. There is still a good cotton 
acreage in the county. 
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There is much of historical interest in Wil- 
cox County. Along the Alabama River one 
may find Indian mounds, An Indian bury- 
ing ground has been located only a few miles 
from Camden. Many perfect arrowheads may 
be found in certain sections of the county. 

Many beautiful antiques grace the homes 
of Wilcox County. There are to be found 
some very rare and beautiful pieces which 
are loved and cherished by their owners. 
Many of these pieces had been hidden by 
the slaves during the Yankee sojourn in this 
county. There are many interesting letters 
and books to be found in the libraries of 
Wilcox County. 

Construction has begun on the Miller's 
Ferry lock and dam, which will impound the 
waters of the Alabama River to form a giant 
lake. Electric power, as well as river navi- 
gation, will be provided. 

Wilcox County is & good place in which to 
live. The area boasts of many fine churches 
and good schools. The people are proud of 
their rich heritage and traditions, and are 
working for a prosperous and progressive 
future. 


Social Security Amendments, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS < 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a pamphlet en- 
titled “Social Security Amendments, 
1965—a Brief Explanation,” prepared by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS, 1965—A BRIEF 
EXPLANATION 
INTRODUCTION 


The Social Security Amendments of 1965 
have made many important changes in the 
social security pi which will 
directly or indirectly affect every American 
family. 

This is a brief report on these amendments 
and how they affect you. 

HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 

Beginning July 1, 1966, nearly all Ameri- 
cans 65 and over will become eligible for two 
kinds of health insurance protection: Hos- 
pital insurance and additional voluntary 
rag insurance for those who choose to 

eit. 


YOUR HOSPITAL INSURANCE BENEFITS 

Beginning in July 1966, the hospital in- 
surance program will pay the cost of covered 
services for the following hospital and post- 
hospital care: 

Up to 60 days in a hospital (except for the 
first $40) and all but $10 per day for an 
additional 30 days for each spell of illness. 
(There is a lifetime limit of 190 days on 
payments for treatment in mental hospi- 
tals.) 

Up to 20 days in an extended care facility 
(the facility may be a skilled nursing home 
or a convalescent section of a hospital which 
meets the ts of the law) and all 
but $5 per day for an additional 80 days for 
each spell of illness. These services will be 
provided only after a hospital stay of at 
least 3 days. (This part of the program be- 
gins on January 1, 1967.) 

Up to 100 home-health visits by nurses or 
other health workers in the 365 days follow- 
ing your release from a hospital or extended 
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care facility. (Doctors’ visits are covered 
pect under the voluntary medical insurance 
Plan.) 
Eighty percent of the cost of outpatient 
gnostic tests in a hospital (after you pay 
the first $20) for each 20-day period of diag- 
nostic testing. 
Where does the money come from? 

Money to pay hospital insurance benefits 
Comes from a special contribution which 
Starts in 1966 at just over one-third of 1 per- 
cent (0.35 percent) each for workers, their 
employers, and self-employed people. For 
example, a worker who earns $4,000 will pay 
$14 in 1966, and his employer will pay 
equal amount. In 1967 the rate will be 0.5 
Percent; thus the worker with $4,000 earn- 
ings will pay $20 in 1967. The tax grad- 
ually increases, until in 1987 and afterward 
It is elght-tenths of 1 percent each for em- 
Ployee, employer, and self-employed persons. 
On the maximum earnings of $6,600 yearly, 
& worker will pay $23.10 in 1966; $33 in 1967; 
and $52.80 in 1987 and thereafter. 

The cost of the insurance for people not 
entitled to social security benefits will be 
met from general revenues. 

YOUR MEDICAL INSURANCE BENEFITS 


You will not be covered by the medical in- 
Surance plan automatically. You will receive 
this protection only if you sign up for it. 
When you enroll for medical insurance, you 
agree to pay a premium of 83 monthly, with 
the Federal Government matching this 
amount. This cannot be changed before 
1968. The rate can be adjusted later if medi- 
cal and other costs covered by this insurance 
program rise. ` 

Medical insurance will pay 80 percent of 
the reasonable charges for the following sery- 
ices after the first $50 in each calendar year: 

Physicians’ and services. 

Home health services even if you have not 
been in a hospital—up to 100 visits a year. 

A number of other medical and health 
services, such as diagnostic tests, surgical 
dressings and splints, and rental of medical 
equipment, 

ENROLLING FOR MEDICAL INSURANCE 

If you reach 65 before January 1, 1966, you 
will have protection under medical insurance 
on July 1, 1966, when the program begins, 
only if you enroll before March 31, 1966. 

If you will reach 65 years of age after De- 
cember 1965, you will have protection as soon 
as you reach 65 only if you enroll during the 
3-month period just before you reach 65. In 
No case, however, will your medical insurance 
take effect before July 1, 1966. 

Where does the money come from? 

Money to pay for medical insurance bene- 
fits comes entirely from the $3 per month 
which you pay and an equal amount which 
the Government pays. 

If you are receiving social security, rall- 
Toad retirement, or civil service retirement 
benefits, and enroll for the medical insur- 
ance, the 63 a month will be deducted from 
bes monthly benefits, beginning with July 

66. 

How to qualify jor health insurance benefits 
if you are 65 or over 

Most people will not have to go to the 
Social security office to qualify for protec- 
tion under the hospital and medical insur- 
ance programs. 

You will not need to go to your social 
Security office 11 

You are getting social security or railroad 
retirement benefits. You qualify automat- 
leally for hospital insurance, and an applica- 
tion card for medical insurance benefits will 
be mailed to you in September or October 
With a leaflet explaining both of these pro- 


You are receiving a Federal civil service 
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retirement annuity. You will get informa- 
tion and the necessary applications by mall. 
You will be told if it is necessary to go to 
the social security office later. 

You are recelving public assistance pay- 
ments. In most cases, the public assistance 
agency will assist you in applying for hos- 
pital insurance and will advise you about 
enrolling for medical insurance. 

You should go to your social security dis- 
trict office if you are not receiving any of 
the above payments and if— 

You have worked under social security but 
have never applied for benefits. The people 
in your social security office will help you 
apply for hospital insurance. They will also 
advise you on how you can enroll in the 
medical insurance program. 

You have never worked under social secu- 
rity. Get in touch with your social security 
district office between September 1, 1965, and 
March 31, 1966. If you are able to visit the 
office, take with you proof of your age. 

Remember: These health insurance pro- 
grams do not start until July 1, 1966. Don't 
because of this new law cancel any hospital 
or medical insurance you may now have. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CASH BENEFITS ARE 
INCREASED 


If you are receiving social security bene- 
fits, the amount will be increased by 7 per- 
cent, with back payment of the increase 
being made for January 1965 and following 
months. 

You do not need to do anything to get 
this increase. 

A special check to be mailed in the latter 
part of September will cover back payments 
due for January through August. Your first 
regular monthly check at the new rate will 
be mailed to you early in October 1965 for 
the month of September. 

If your benefits have been temporarily 
stopped because you are working, you will 
receive any amount that is due you, includ- 
ing the Increase, after you make the annual 
report of your 1965 earnings. 

Those who first apply for benefits in the 
future will also get the 7-percent increase 
over benefits payable under the old law. 

For those who retire or become eligible for 
social security disability or survivors bene- 
fits in future years, benefit amounts even 
higher than those resulting from the 7-per- 
cent increase will be possible. This is be- 
cause the maximum amount of earnings that 
can count toward social security benefits 
each year will be increased to $6,600 in 1966. 
The chart following shows the new benefits 
payable. 

BENEFITS MAY BE PAID TO STUDENTS UP TO 
AGE 22 

If you are eligible for social security bene- 
fits as the unmarried son or daughter of a 
person receiving old-age or disability insur- 
ance benefits or a person who has died, you 
may receive benefits, if you are continuing 
as a full-time student, until you reach 
age 22. 

If you were receiving social security pay- 
ments which were stopped when you reached 
18, and you are a full-time, unmarried stu- 
dent under 22 years of age, you should get 
in touch with your social security district 
office to see about having your payments 
started again. Payments may be made for 
months back to January 1965. 

If you were already 18 or over when one 
of your parents became entitled to old-age 
or disability insurance benefits or died, but 
you were not yet 22 in January 1965, you 
may now be eligible for social security bene- 
fits beginning with January 1965 if you have 
not married. Apply at your social security 
district office. Take with you your own and 
your parent’s social security account num- 
ber and your birth certificate. 

If you are receiving social security benefits, 
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are approaching your 18th birthday, and 
are still in school, you should get in touch 
with your social security district office to see 
about having your benefits continued. 

For more information about benefits for 
students up to age 22, ask your social secu- 
rity office for leaflet No. 4. 


BENEFTTS FOR WIDOWS AT AGE 60 


If you are the widow of an insured worker, 
beginning with September 1965 you may 
start receiving benefits as early as age 60 
if you decide to accept a reduced monthly 
amount. The first check, for September, will 
be payable early in October. 

The amount of the reduction is five-ninths 
of 1 percent for each month a benefit is 
received before the age 62 (635 percent re- 
duction for each year). The closer you are 
to 62 when you start receiving benefits, the 
smaller the reduction will be. On the aver- 
age, a widow who accepts benefits before the 
age 62 will collect about the same value in 
total benefits over the years, but in smaller 
installments to take account of the longer 
period during which she will be paid. 

(Examples of reduced benefits are shown 
in the table on page 10.) 

For more information about benefits for 
widows at age 60, ask at your social security 
office for a copy of leaflet No. 5. 


THE AMOUNT OF SOCIAL SECURITY CREDIT RE- 
QUIRED FOR PEOPLE 72 AND OVER TO QUALIFY 
FoR BENEFITS IS REDUCED 


If you are 72 or over and have not been 
able to qualify for social security benefits 
because you (or your husband) did not 
work long enough under social security, you 
may now be eligible “or payments up to $35 
a month. Although some social security 
credit is still required, the amount of work 
required under the new law is less for cer- 
tain people 72 and over than it has ever been 
in the past. 

If you are 72 or over and are not receiving 
social security benefits, you should check 
with your social security district office if 
you (or your husband) ever received social 
security credit for work. 

Payments under this provision can begin 
for September 1965. 


IF YOU WORK AFTER YOU APPLY FOR BENEFITS 


If you work after you apply for benefits 
but earn no more than $1,500 in a year, be- 
ginning with January 1966 there will be no 
deduction from your social security pay- 
ments because of your work. Under the law 
in effect through 1965, the payments you 
receive are reduced if you work and earn 
more than $1,200 in a year. 

g in 1966, if you earn more than 
$1,500 in a year, the general rule is that $1 
in benefits will be withheld for each $2 of 
earnings over $1,500 and up to $2,700. If 
you earn over $2,700 in a year, $1 in benefits 
will be withheld for each $1 of earnings over 
$2,700. 

There are two exceptions to this general 
rule: 

If in any month you neither earn more 
than $125 working for someone else nor do 
substantial work in a business of your own, 
there will be no deduction from your benefit 
for that month no matter how much you 
earn in the rest of the year. 

For months after you are 72 years of age, 
there will be no deduction from the benefits 
because of work after you reached 72. 

Another change in the law is important 
for people 65 or over who receive royalties 
because of copyrights or patents they ob- 
tained before they reached 65. This in- 
come will no longer cause reduction in bene- 
fits. 

If you work after applying for old-age in- 
surance benefits, your additional earnings 
may increase the amount of your monthly 
payment. 
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The Social Security Administration will 
use its electronic computers to determine 
whether your recent earnings will increase 
your benefit amount. If so, the Increase 
will be made automatically and you will not 
have to apply to have your benefit refigured. 

On account of this change, you cannot 
lose by applying as soon as possible for any 
benefits due you even though you continue 
to work. 
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BENEFITS FOR DIVORCED WOMEN 

Under the new law, a divorced woman may 
receive benefits on her former husband's 
account. To do so, however, she must have 
been married to him at least 20 years before 
the divorce and he must have been contrib- 
uting (or obligated by a court to contribute) 
to her support when he became entitled to 
social security benefits or died. 


Ezamyples of monthly cash benefit payments 1 


Average yearly $500 $1,800 $3, 000 $3, 600 $4, 200 $4, 800 $, 400 $i, 600 
earnings 21 1950 or less 

$78.20 | $101.70 | $112.40 | $124.20 | $135.90 | $146.00 $168. 00. 

5 73.00 95. 00 105. 00 116. 00 126. 90 136. 30 1, 80 

. 67, 80 88. 20 07. 50 107.70 117.80 120. 60 146, 60 

35.20 62. 60 $1. 40 90. 00 99, 40 108. 80 116.50 134. 40 

22. 00 39. 10 50. 90 56.20 . 10 68, 00 73. 00 84. 00 

20, 20 35. 90 46. 70 51.60 57. 00 62, 40 67. 00 77,00 

18, 40 32. 60 42. 50 46.90 51.80 56. 70 60,90 70, 00 

16. 50 29,40 38.20 42.20 40. 60 51. 00 54, 80 63. 00 

22. 00 39, 10 50. 90 56. 20 62,10 68. 00 73. 00 84. 00 

as 44. 00. 64. 60 83. 90 92. 80 102. 50 112.20 120. 50 138. 60 

chil a 38 20 56, 00 72. 80 80. 50 . 90 97.30 104.50 120. 20 

Widow under 62 and 1 child- 06, 00 117, 40 152. 60 108. 60 186. 40 204. 00 219. 00 252 00 
Widow under 62 and 2 chil- 

66.00 120. 00 202. 40 240. 00 279, 60 306. 00 328.00 368. 00 

44. 00 58.70 76, 30 84. 30 93. 20 102. 00 109, 50 125, 00 

66. 00 117.40 152. 60 168. 60 186. 40 204. 00 219. 00 252.00 

asim iy payment... 68. 00 120. 00 202. 40 240. 00 280,80. 309, 20 328. 00 308. 00 

ö — —— payment. 132 00 234. 60 255. 00 255. 00 255. 00 255. 00 255. 00 255. 00 


1 Generally, in 
starting in 1966. 
to the largest of the benefits. 


Under the old law, a divorced woman could 
receive benefits on her former husband's 
account only if she had in her care a child 
receiving benefits based on his earnings. 

A woman who is divorced while she is re- 
ceiving benefits based on her husband's earn- 
ings may continue to receive benefits if she 
and her husband had been married at least 
20 years. 

Benefits payable under this provision can 
begin for September 1965. 

DISABILITY PROVISIONS CHANGED 


Under the old law, disability benefits 
could be paid only to a worker whose dis- 
ability was expected to continue over a long 
and indefinite period or to result in death. 
The new social security law provides that an 
insured worker who has been disabled for 12 
consecutive months, or whose disability is ex- 
pected to last for at least 12 months, may 
qualify for disability benefits beginning with 
September 1965. 

Workers whose applications for disability 
insurance benefits have been denied because 
their disability was not expected to continue 
indefinitely, but who are severely disabled, 
should get in touch with their social security 
office. 


For more information about the changes in 
disability benefits, ask your social security 
* office for leaflet No, 8. 
SOCIAL SECURITY FOR DOCTORS AND MEDICAL AND 
DENTAL INTERNS 


If you are a self-employed doctor of medi- 
cine, your professional earnings will count 
toward social security benefits for you and 
your family. 

Por taxable years ending on or after De- 
cember 31, 1965, you must complete sched- 
ule SE of your Federal individual income tax 
return to include your earnings in profes- 
sional self-employment and pay the self- 
employment tax. Your net earnings will 
be counted toward social security benefits 
for you and your family for any year in 
which they amount to $400 or more. 

Most medical and dental interns, and med- 
ical and dental residents in training, will 
receive social security credit for their pro- 
fessional salaries. If you are employed as 
an intern, be sure your employer has your 


figuring average yearly earnings after 1050, 5 PA frani 
earnings creditable for social security are $3,600 
Because of this the benefits shown in the 
Ei 5 some years to come. When a person is entitled to 


= 


of low earnings or no earnings can be excluded. 
agi 1-54: $4,200 for 1945-58: $4,800 for 1959-65: and 
inst 2 columns on the right will not fencrally be 

more than 1 benefit, the amount actually payable 


social security account number. Leaflet No. 
7 explains this provision of the new amend- 
ments in detail. Ask for it at your social 
security office. 

CONTINUING BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS WHO 

REMARRY 

If you could have qualified for benefits 
as a widow and remarried after reaching age 
60, you will be eligible for whichever benefit 
is larger: elther one-half the retirement ben- 
efit of your former husband, or a wife's ben- 
efit based on the earnings of your present 
husband. 

Any benefit increases or new benefits pay- 
able as a result of this change in the law 
will start with benefits for September 1965. 

TIPS WILL COUNT 

All cash tips you receive in your work, 
provided they amount to $20 or more in a 
month at one place of employment, will 
now count toward social security benefits 
for you and your family. Beginning in 1966, 
you will be required to report in writing to 
your employer the amount of tips you re- 
ceive and to pay social security contributions 
on the tips. Your employer will include 
your tips in his social security tax reports 
and Form W-2 along with your wages, but 
he will not have to match your social security 
contribution on the tips. The law requires 
that you report to your employer the amount 
of your tips within 10 days after the month 
in which you receive them. Leaflet No. 6 
explains in more detail how to report your 
tips for social security. Ask for it at your 
social security office. 

CHANGE IN COVERAGE FOR FARMERS 


If you are a self-employed farmer and your 
gross earnings from farming in a year after 
1965 are under $2,400, you may report two- 
thirds of your gross earnings, instead of your 
net earnings, for social security purposes. 

NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR CLERGYMEN 

Under the new law, all clergymen now 
have at least until April 15, 1966, to elect to 
be covered by social security. 

FINANCING THE NEW BENEFIT PROVISIONS 

To finance the changes in the old-age, sur- 
virors, and disability insurance programs, the 
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social security contribution rate and the 
earnings base on which social security con- 
tributions are paid have been changed. The 
earnings base goes from $4,800 to $6,600 on 
January 1, 1966. The new contribution rate 
schedule for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance is shown below. 

In addition, the law establishes a separate 
payroll contribution to finance the program 
of hospital insurance for the aged. These 
contributions will go into a separate trust 
fund in the U.S. Treasury, 


Contribution rate schedule for employees 
and employers (each) 


Percent of covered earnings 


Yeurs For old-age, 
sb For h 
and disability} pital in- | Total 
ce | surance 

ts 
3.85 0. 35 4.2 
3.90 +0 44 
440 -50 4.9 
4.85 8 5.4 
4.35 0 5. 45 
4.85 +70 5. N 
485 80 5,65 

Contribution rate schedule for self- 


employed people 


Percent of covered earnings 


i Gent] postal | ‘Tot 
an otii 
insurance | insurance 


err 5. 80 0.35 6 
1967-68.. . 5. 90 50 6. 40 
1969-72 _ 6. 60 50 7.10 
197375. 7.00 „85 7,55 
1976-79... 7.00 ~ 7. 00 
1 ene 7,00 -70 7:70 
1987 and after 7.00 80 7. 80 


Example of total contributions: An em- 
ployee earning $4,000 a year will pay a total 
of $168 in 1966 for his regular social security 
tax contributions and hospital insurance. 
In 1967, his total would be $176; and in 
1987 and thereafter, $226. An employee 
earning $6,600, the maximum credited under 
the law, will pay $277.20 in 1966; in 1967 he 
will pay $290.40, and in 1987 and thereafter 
he will pay $372.90. 

The voluntary medical insurance plan, 
financed by $3 monthly premiums from en- 
rollees and a matching payment from gen- 
eral revenues of the Government, will have 
its own trust fund in the U.S. Treasury, also 
entirely separate from all other social secu- 
rity trust funds. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


For more detailed information about the 
new health insurance plans, and the 1965 
amendments, call, write, or visit your near- 
est social security district office. You may 
get its address from the telephone directory 
under “Social Security Administration" or 
from your local post office. 


Abe Fortas, a Prominent Figure in 
Washington’s Shadow Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. R. GROSS 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting review of some of the activities of 
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Abe Fortas and other prominent figures 
in Washington’s “shadow Government” 
appeared in the May 1965 issue of Pro- 
gressive magazine. The author of the 
article is James McCartney, Washington 
correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News, who quotes another writer as say- 
ing of Fortas that his “involvement in the 
President's life seems total.” 

The article offers further evidence of 
his intimate ties with the President, and 
again the question is raised as to whether 
Fortas can make independent judgments 
in the Nation’s Highest Court. 

As I have said before, his nomination 
to the Supreme Court is inconceivable 
under the circumstances. I commend 
the article by McCartney to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

WASHİINGTON'S SHADOW GOVERNMENT 
(By James McCartney) 

In modern times the Nation's Capital has 
had, in every administration, a shadow gov- 
ernment, a power structure of lawyers and 
lobbyists that functions just beyond the 
Public view. These are the men who make 
the deals and the compromises that influence 
the course of Government policy, and fatten 
the profits of their clients. They are the 
brokers of the town. For a fee, they maintain 
laison between the Government and the 
huge corporation. interests that dominate 
the national economy. 

In the days of the New Deal of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and even the Fair Deal of Harry S. 
Truman, it was commonly held that a prime 
function of Government was to find ways to 
bring the interests under control. The law- 
yer for the great corporation was assumed 
to be the enemy of Government. The lobby- 
ist was a foe of the people. 

Now, in the age of the Great Society, all 
that is changed. A lawyer for a private in- 
terest is no longer an enemy of the Federal 
Government. A lobbyist today need not feel 
ashamed of his trade. Indeed he may well be 
a part of the Establishment itself. He may 
be one of President Johnsons most influential 
advisers; he may be invited to the White 
House for dinner. 

This picture of Washington today is not 
an exaggeration. The change in the role of 
the lobbyist is an integral part of the new 
kind of administration in the White House, 
With its novel view of what constitutes 
Proper relationships between Government 
and business, and between Government of- 
cials and businessmen. But it is a picture 
that invites some rather piquant questions, 
Many of which are not being asked, at least 
publicly. 

One of the questions is whether a man 
can represent private interests in earning 
a living, and uphold the public interest when 
talking to the President. Can he spend the 
Morning battling with every technique he 
knows to get a favor for a client from some 
Government agency, and then dispassion- 
ately act as a Presidential adviser in the 
afternoon? Or, what of the lobbyist who 
represents a corporation that is the subject 
of a governmental investigation? Can he 
resist the temptation to mention it when 
dining at the White House? 

The problem can be illustrated by the 
dilemmas in the lives and work of two of 
the President’s closest friends, lawyer Abe 
Portas and lobbyist Dale Miller. 

Abe Fortas, of the firm of Arnold, Fortas, 
and Porter, has known Lyndon Johnson since 
he handled the delicate problem of Mr. 
Johnson's disputed victory in the senatorial 
Democratic primary in Texas in 1948. Mr. 
Johnson carried the State by a scant 87 
votes, which the opposition said were stolen. 
When the case went to the U.S, Supreme 
Court, Mr. Johnson won, with the help of 
Fortas. They became friends. 
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Fortas has often been present at the White 
House at moments of crisis in the Johnson 
administration. One writer has said that his 
“involvement in the President's life seems 
total.“ He became Bobby Baker's lawyer 
when Baker, the top aid to Lyndon Johnson 
when he was in the Senate, was sued. Fortas 
played a key role in the Walter Jenkins inci- 
dent during last fall's election campaign. 

The problem grows out of the fact that 
much of the work of Fortas’ law firm, like 
much of the work of many big Washington 
law firms, is involved in what may legiti- 
mately be called lobbying. One of the firm's 
main functions, one of its reasons for being, 
is to represent clients who have troubles or 
business with the Government. 

In the technical, legal sense, within the 
narrow confines of the definition of a lobby- 
ist as stated in the lobby registration law, all 
of this work cannot be called lobbying. But 
that is only because of the limitations of the 
law. which covers—and not adequately—only 
activities relating to Congress. Many Wash- 
ington law firms specialize in dealings with 
executive agencies not covered by the lobby- 
ing law. 

At the moment the Fortas firm is registered 
under the lobbying law as representing the 
National Retail Merchants Association, with 
specific interests in many executive depart- 
ments: Lever Bros. Co., the soapmakers; the 
National Munitions Conference; and an ex- 
terior wood manufacturer named Howard 
F. Knipp. 

Other clients that the Fortas firm has rep- 
resented in recent years have included the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; Consumer 
Mail Order Association; American Molasses 
Co,; the Federal Republic of West Germany; 
the Committee for Hometown Television, 
Inc.; Simon & Schuster; Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, and the Wine Institute. 

As an illustration of the scope of the law 
firm's activities and the kinds of problems 
that might evolve; the Fortas firm is cur- 
rently representing the Philip Morris Co., 
which has an obvious stake in the contro- 
versy over whether cigarettes should be iden- 
tified on the package as a menace to health. 
It has not escaped the attention of Govern- 
ment agency officials and others fighting to 
have cigarettes labeled as dangerous that 
President Johnson failed to mention the ciga- 
rette problem in his health message to Con- 
gress. They are also well aware of Fortas’ 
role in representing Philip Morris. 

Recently, Fortas and Oscar L. Chapman, 
former Secretary of the Interior in the Tru- 
man administration, figured in an Interior 
Department oil import decision under which 
the Phillips Petroleum Co, will be permitted 
to bring a substantial volume of petroleum 
products—beyond its import quota—into the 
United States. Fortas represented Puerto 
Rico, where Phillips promised to build a re- 
fining and petrochemical center. Chapman 
represented Phillips. 

Fortas recently was among the new nomi- 
nees for the board of directors listed in a 
propoced overhaul of the board of Braniff 
Airways following acquisition of majority 
control of the firm by Great American Corp., 
a Dallas, Tex., management firm. 

If Braniff some time next year should 
get a favorable ruling from the Federal 
Aviation Agency, who could say whether it 
was Fortas influence rather than a Fortas 
brief that produced the decision? If the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. should be 
the recipient of a favorable ruling from 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
who could say that it was not won through 
Fortas’ influence? The same question might 
be posed for any of the other clients of the 
firm. 


Dale Miller is not a lawyer. He is a 
professional lobbyist, and has been for years. 
He is “Mr. Texas” in Congress, the dean of 
the Texas lobbyists, and a close friend of 
the Johnsons for more than 20 years. 
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Of Miller the question might be asked: 
Just how successful can one lobbyist be? 
To the average spokesman for a special inter- 
est it is hard enough, at least on occasion, to 
gain an audience with a busy Senator or 
Congressman. A lobbyist becomes accus- 
tomed to taking abuse and hard knocks as 
part of the trade. But on Pennsylvania 
Avenue on January 20, on the occasion of 
Lyndon B. Johnson's inaugural, the first con- 
vertible to come rolling by, at the very 
head of the parade, carried a sign on the side 
that read: “Dale Miller, inaugural committee 
chairman.“ There was the white-haired 
Miller, smiling and waving. Many a lobbyist 
would be happy to gain the status of an ap- 
pointment to the inaugural committee. But 
to be named its chairman and lead the in- 
augural parade is sweet success indeed. 

The question for some obscure Congress- 
men at least, is hardly whether Miller can 
get an appointment with them. The ques- 
tion is more likely to be whether they can 
get an appointment with Miller, 


Miller is known basically for his efforts 
on behalf of the city of Dallas. He has 
represented the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, from a suite in Washington's plush 
Mayflower Hotel, since 1946. He inherited 
the client from his father, the late Roy 
Miller. He came by many of his other clients 
and his interests the same way. 


Announcement of a new $22 million Fed- 
eral bullding in Dallas raised a few e 
following last November's election, but has 
been explained as representing, as much as 
anything, the election of a Democrat, Repre- 
sentative EARLE CARELL, to replace conserva- 
tive Republican Bruce Alger as spokesman 
for Dallas in Congress. 

Dale Miller and Dallas have bigger fish to 
fry. They have been battling for years for 
a complex and expensive project aimed at 
no less a goal than a great gateway from 
Dallas to the sea. Dallas is 370 miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico, up the Trinity River from 
Galveston Bay, The river today is not 
navigable. Parts of it dry up during periods 
ot extended drought. The city, along with 
its neighbor, Fort Worth, has been seeking 
approval of a plan known as the Trinity 
River project to build a channel dredged to 
a 12-foot depth, for barges all the way to the 
sea. The cost has been estimated at nearly 
$1 billion. Miller hopes to win authoriza- 
tion of the project from Congress this year. 
At the moment it is being considered by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Merits of the project to the Nation as a 
whole are difficult to weigh, but there is 
little question that the President's home 
State—and Miller’s main client—would be 
the major beneficiaries. Critics of the proj- 
ect, led by the Association of American Rail- 
roads, have argued that the project will be 
much more expensive than estimates by the 
Army Corps of Engineers have indicated. 
They say, for example, that the $1 billion 
figure is based on a plan to amortize the debt 
over a 100-year period—auntil the year 2070. 
They argue that the Panama Canal, built 
only 50 years ago, is already outdated. They 
believe, in essence, that the Trinity River 
project is not mecessary and would be a 
waste of good Government money, 

But the project has a fan, say the oppo- 
nents. When Mr. Johnson became Vice Presi- 
dent in 1961, they say, he let it be known that 
the Trinity River project was on his personal 
agenda. The word was quietly passed. Now 
Washington is waiting, with jaundiced eye, 
for the approval of the project to become a 
reality. Said one top Democratic congres- 
sional aide in a position to know the Nation's 
needs—and politics—in river and harbor im- 
provement: “We need money in Texas to help 
us there politically like we need a hole in the 
head. But maybe we're going to get this 
Trinity River thing pushed down our 
throats.” 
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Miller was able to get an audience with 
President Johnson for a group of Dallas bust- 


tie in neatly with aims and objectives of 


just inland off the Gulf of Mexico. Some- 
timos the canal almost touches the Gulf and 
at other times it is as much as 40 miles in- 
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Corpus Christi, Galves- 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

No project the size of the Trinity River 
project could possibly be approved without 
the support of President Johnson. Author- 
ization of the project this year, or in any 
other year of the Johnson administration, 
would, at the very least, raise questions. 

Miller is involved in still another situa- 


Sulphur Co., of Newgulf, Tex., and New York 
City. Since April 1964, Texas Gulf has been 
one of the hottest stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange because of a great ore strike 
near Timmons, Ontario. 

The story is a fascinating tale of high fi- 
nance and wild speculation. On November 


quiry indicated might constitute a major 
mineral discovery. It was not until 6 months 
later, however, on April 12, 1964, that the 
company issued a statement in New York 
that has since excited wide controversy. In 
the statement, company executives said that 
indications [are] that more 
drilling will be required for proper evalua- 
tion of this prospect. The drilling done to 
date has not been conclusive.” 
Four days later, however, Texas Gulf called 
& press conference in New York and said 
that a “major ore discovery” of about 25 
million tons of copper, zinc, and silver had 
been made near Timmons. Questions have 
been asked, first, about the 5 month lag 
between the November borings and the April 
12 announcement. Other questions have 
been asked about the turn-about in the 
company’s position between April 12 and 
April 16. Huge profits would have been 
possible for insiders if they knew of the 
value of the big strike, kept the knowledge 
to themselves and their friends, and bought 
company shares before their prices soared. 
Some Texas Gulf stockholders have grum- 
bled about the handling of the discovery 
news. 

When the April 16 announcement was 
made, it sent the value of the stock sky- 
rocketing. The estimate of the number of 
tons of ore in the Timmons area has since 
doubled from the figure announced on April 
16. The value of the ore found in the strike 
is now estimated at about $2 billion. The 
stock was selling at about $17 a share at the 
time of the November 1963 borings. It rose 
to about $30 a share by the time of the vary- 
ing announcements the following April and 
is now selling for about $68 4 share. 
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It has been widely publicized, at least in 
the financial press, that the Ontario Royal 
Commission and other Canadian agencies 
have been investigating wild stock specula- 
tions that grew out of this great ore strike. 
It has not been nearly so widely heralded 
that the U.S. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has been investigating price move- 
ments in Texas Gulf stock. And it has been 
almost totally overlooked that Dale Miller, a 
close friend of President Johnson, is the 
lobbyist in Washington for Texas Gulf 
Sulphur. 

What, if anything, Miller may have done 
to represent his client no one can say. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission does 
not make public the representations of those 
who appeal to it or attempt to Influence its 
actions. A for the Commission, 
when asked whether Miller had sought to 
argue the company’s case, insisted that he 
didn’t know who Miller was—even though 
Miller’s identification with Texas Gulf 
Sulphur appeared on all of Washington's 
society pages at the time of the inaugural. 

If the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, after its lengthy investigation, should 
fail to provide a convincing explanation for 
the antics of Texas Gulf Sulphur officers, the 
Commission's action is bound to be ques- 
tioned. Men will wink. The wise, or those 
who pretend to be wise, will say they 
understand. 

The positions of Fortas and Miller in the 
scheme of things in the Johnson adminis- 
tration are merely illustrative of a widely pre- 
valling state of affairs. Many another 
lawyer, and many another lobbyist, finds 
himself in a comparable position, although 
few, perhaps, may claim as close a relation- 
ship with the White House. 

One who can is Clark Clifford, of the firm 
of Clifford and Miller. He recently acted as 
counsel for Du Pont family interests in ob- 
taining a reversal of a ruling from the In- 
teral Revenue Service. The reversal has 
sayed members of the family—and cost the 
Government—$56 million in taxes. 

Clifford was a member of the White House 
staff under President Truman and was a close 
adviser to President John F. Kennedy. He 
and Fortas sought to keep the story of former 
White House aid Walter Jenkins out of the 
newspapers after Jenkins was arrested dur- 
ing the 1964 election 

The list can go on. Another Presidential 
intimate, James H. Rowe, Jr., is a registered 
lobbyist for the Haitian American Sugar Co. 
William Neil Roch, who was executive direc- 
tor of the Johnson inaugural committee, is 
& lobbyist for the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations. Senator PauL Dovcias, Democrat, 
of Illinois, has reported that former Post- 
master General J. Edward Day, of the original 
Kennedy Cabinet, has been representing the 
Inland Steel Co. in its fight, along with other 
steel companies, against creation of a na- 
tional park in the dunes area at the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan. While in the 
Cabinet, Day sat at the same table with In- 
terior Secretary Stewart Udall, who was fight- 
ing with Doveras for the establishment of 
the park, officially proposed as a new national 
seashore, 


What has really happened in Washington 
that helps to explain part of the problem is 
that many of the young lawyers who pro- 
vided the crusading zeal for the New and 
Fair Deals, and even the New Frontier, have 
grown older. They had their fling at public 
service and have gone into private practice, 
In Washington, private practice in the law 
usually means lobbying. If lawyers turned 
lobbyists happen to be fighting against poli- 
cles they helped to establish, that is the na- 
ture of the practice of law. 

The problem is that there are few devices 
available to the public to monitor these rela- 
tionships. Many decisions—such as the tax 
decision involving the Du Ponte—are made 
in secret. Contacts made by lawyers or lob- 
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byists for private clients do not have to be 
reported to anyone. The lobby registration 
law, covering only Congress, is so weak it 
borders on being a farce. It is often flouted 
—and it completely ignores the reality of a 
government of many agencies subject to 
lobby pressures and White House influence. 

How can the public be assured that per- 
sonal relationships are not playing a role 
in great governmental decisions? As matters 
now stand, there is no procedure for arriving 
at such assurance. One result may well be 
to cast suspicion on perfectly legitimate and 
honest decisions. But human nature being 
what it is, the public, the government, and, 
in the long run, even business are bound to 
suffer from a lobbying system that operates, 
with no controls, in secrecy and silence. 


Brazil’s Contribution to the Pan American 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Brazil-United States Cultural Insti- 
tute sponsored a seminar on Brazilian 
studies. During their meetings the First 
Secretary of the Brazilian Embassy, 
Claudio Garcia de Souza delivered a 
perceptive and well-informed address on 
“Brazil's Contribution to the Pan Ameri- 
can System.” 

I would like to share his remarks with 
the House by including them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

BRAZIL'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE PAN AMERICAN 
SYSTEM 
(By Claudio Garcia De Souza, First Secretary 
of the Brazilian Embassy) 

The burden of responsibility which I as- 
sumed on accepting the invitation of the 
Directors of the Brazil-United States Cultural 
Institute in no wise detracts from my pleas- 
ure in participating in this seminar under 
the sponsorship of the Institute. I join those 
who applauded the Initiaitve of this seminar, 
and my wishes are that it may form the 
first link in a long and fruitful chain of 
studies on Brazil to be held in this friendly 
and hospitable country. 

The theme that was suggested to me— 
“Brazil's Contribution to the Pan American 
System”—is extensive and tempting, and for 
this very reason it is a dangerous one to ap- 
proach. I will not attempt to cover all its 
aspects; I promise you, instead, that I will 
avoid extending the subject too far and 
reserve the question period for discussion of 
whatever points are left out at this time. It 
is difficult for a diplomat to speak for him- 
self, but my remarks will reflect my personal 
viewpoint although in many cases they coin- 
cide with the orientation of my country’s 
foreign policy, which is a natural thing to 
occur since I have no difficulty in subscrib- 
ing to that orlentation. 

In terms of geographical boundaries, the 
land mass comprising the Pan American sys- 
tem is encircled by four oceans, which is 
symbolic, to say the least, of the spirit of 
unity that presided over the formulation of 
the system, whose members nevertheless 
show great physical, economic, social and 
cultural divergencies. During the early cen- 
turies in the life of the Americas, domination 
by the colonial powers and the lack of com- 
munication between the various unite hin- 
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dered the formation of a continental con- 
Science, which began taking shape as the 
national aspirations of the various colonies 
Matured, to emerge when they ruptured their 
bonds of colonial subordination. From that 
Moment on, that conscience steadily deep- 
ened its roots and, stimulated by the fear of 
recolonization, it gained ground rapidly de- 
spite localistic sentiments which have not yet 
disappeared and which have contributed to 
delay the progress of the movement for con- 
tinental union. 

Without disregarding the value of prior 
efforts toward continental rapprochment, 
it may be properly said that the baptism of 
pan-Americanism took place in this city of 
Washington, in 1889, on the occasion of the 
first international conference of American 
States, which created the then International 
Bureau of the American Republics and 
Opened a series of meetings which, little by 
little and not without hesitation and mis- 
trustfulness went on to form the pan-Amer- 
ican system. 

It would undoubtedly be interesting to ex- 
amine the progress of this system, but, for 
the sake of brevity, I will resist the tempta- 
tion, although such an analysis would en- 
able me to show, step by step, the contribu- 
tions which Brazil has made to the system. 
I will limit myself to remarking that Brazil 
Was present at the first Inter-American Con- 
ference and that it did not merely attend but 
took part in all others with the single excep- 
tion of the second. Furthermore, Brazil 
hosted several meetings of the system, among 
which were the Third Conference, held in 
1906, one of the most notable in the series; 
the Third Consultative Meeting of the Minis- 
ters of Foreign Relations, in 1942, when the 
decision was made to break relations with 
the countries responsible for the outbreak 
of the Second World War; and the Confer- 
ence for the Maintenance of Peace and Se- 
curity on the Continent, in 1947, at which 
the Inter-American Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance, thenceforward known as the Rio 
Treaty, was discussed and signed. 

The Americanist sentiment in Brazil had 
its inception prior to the independence of 
the country itself. Indeed, as far back as 
1819 the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
then United Kingdom of Portugal and Brazil 
had weighed the convenience of the creation 
of an American League, an idea that was 
echoed by José Bonifacio, patriarch of 
Brazil’s independence and the first Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the new nation, when in 
outlining Brazilian foreign policy in 1822 he 
stressed its clearly Americanist aspect. 
While Brazil did not participate in the sev- 
eral Hispano-American congresses which 
preceded the inter-American conference of 
1889, it did appoint a representative for the 
congress held in Panama in 1826 and later, 
in 1866, under the urge of its Americanist 
sentiments, it protested energetically against 
the bombardment of the Chilean port of 
Valparaiso by Spanish ships. 

In July of last year, in a speech defining 
our foreign policy, President Humberto Cas- 
telo Branco revealed his perfect understand- 
ing of Brazil’s Americanist vocation when he 
remarked that the world today is increas- 
ingly featured by the interdependence of the 
problems and the interests of each nation. 
The President recognized that the interests 


tric circles, with those of 
community, and went on to make the per- 
fectly coherent statement that “the Brazilian 
Government maintains the country’s tradi- 
tional adherence to the sentiments and ideals 
of Pan Americanism.” 

In the cultural field, this adherence is evi- 
denced by Brazil's action within the several 
agencies of the inter-American system, fea- 
tured by an open and constructive collabora- 
tion regardless and even in spite of its unique 
position as the only Portuguese-speaking 
nation on the continent. The Americanist 
tendency of Brazil leads it to engage in inten- 
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sive and concentrated cultural activities on 
the continent, where it maintains several 
cultural institutes similar to the one that is 
sponsoring our meeting tonight all of which 
are dedicated to the diffusion of a truly bi- 
lateral cultural exchange between Brazil and 
each host country. Besides this, my country 
has long been offering in its major univer- 
sity centers facilities for the training of an 
already substantial number of students from 
the various Latin American countries, aim- 
ing at the promotion of a currente of recipro- 
cal understanding and varied interchange, 
this applying also in regard to the United 
States, whose cultural attractions are so well 
received in Brazil. 

In the economic field, Brazil's contribution 
to the Pan American system dates from the 
earliest manifestations of concern over the 
problem of economic and social development 
on a continental scale. At the IV consulative 
meeting of Ministers of Foreign Relations, 
held in this city in 1951, the Brazilian dele- 
gation took the initiative in presenting a 
number of proposals which laid the ground- 
work for a series of economic and financial 
norms. Brazilians were aware at an early 
stage that in view of the international finan- 
cial situation and of the terms of inter- 
national trade the economic and social de- 
velopment of the continent had ceased to 
be an individual problem for each country 
and had become a common aspiration which 
would have to be satisfied jointly. For this 
reason, and to provide a measure of the real 
dramatic nature of the problem, Brazil in 
1958 called on the countries of the hemi- 
sphere to undertake Operation Pan America. 
The same reason impelled it to join the 
ranks of those who advocated and promoted 
the creation of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, leading also to its present full 
involvement in the Alliance for Progress, 
which is so much in line with the efforts of 
development and with the measures which 
Brazil has been adopting towards the increase 
and better distribution of its national prod- 
uct. This spirit of conjugation of efforts 
explains Brazil’s active participation in the 
Latin American Free Trade Association and 
its keen interest in the movement for Latin 
American economic integration as envisaged 
by that association, devoid of opposition to 
anyone whatsoever or of imperilment of the 
effectiveness of the Pan American ideal. 

It is undoubtedly in the political field that 
Brazil's most impressive contribution to the 
Pan American system is registered, but be- 
cause of the touchy nature of that field, any 
measurement of such contribution becomes 
especially difficult and delicate. In the de- 
sire to avoid considerations of a historical 
nature on this point, and believing that Pan 
Americanism is indebted to Brazil for its 
open and constant participation in the life 
of the continent even more than for any 
particular proposal or initiative, I feel com- 
pelled to make some remarks on the attitude 
of Brazil within the hemispheric com- 
munity. It will not be an attempt to dis- 
course on Brazil’s foreign policy, a subject 
already covered with thoroughness and clar- 
ity by Ambassador Juracy Magalhães in the 
address which he presented at the opening 
session of this Seminar, but simply the indi- 
cation of some points evidencing Brazil's 
contribution to the system under study. 

I feel thus that I should mention, as an 
example of that contribution, Brazil's pacifist 
vocation and its respect of the territorial 
integrity of its neighbors. Brazil has never 
waged a war of conquest and, in the single 
real war which it was compelled to fight in 
self-defense—I do not refer to the two World 
Wars because they transcend the continental 
picture—Brazil had the scruple of entering 
into prior stipulation with its allies that the 
integrity of the territory of the tem 
enemy would be respected. Brazil's frontiers 
were determined in accord with universally 
accepted juridical principles, on the basis of 
treaties executed with all the neighboring 
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countries, and the few disputes in which it 
was involved were settled peaceful 
negotiations or by international arbitration. 

Along with this pacifist vocation and 
exemption from territorial ambition, togeth- 
er with features that are exclusively its own 
in the Pan American scene and the particu- 
larity of being a country with great problems 
and, at the same time, great realizations and 
great possibilities, with an area and a popu- 
lation representing half of South America, 
Brazil has a special position within the Pan 
American system, not always comfortable 
but certainly of vital significance to the 
system. The importance of this position is 
accentuated by the circumstance that the 
continental community continues to suffer, 
as it did to a much greater degree before 
the coming of the good neighbor policy, from 
the mutual impact of suspicions and dis- 
trust between underdeveloped countries that 
need ald but which seem to resent this aid, 
and a super-developed country which has 
already shown its desire to help others but 
still finds difficulty in winning or in deepen- 
ing the trust of those others. Brazil has 
traditionally been a catalyzing element that 
has made possible the conciliation of diverg- 
ing opinions within the Pan American sys- 
tem. Being latin American culturally, psy- 
chologically and economically, Brazil is also 
great enough and sufficiently self-confident 
to be exempt from resentment over the 
growth or the power of any other country 
whatsoever, and to accept the initiative or 
the democratic leadership of any such in a 
position to promote or lead in benefit of the 
continental interests. Not having hege- 
monic aspirations—perhaps it has a people 
that can in all fairness be considered as being 
cordial by nature Brazil is fated to exercise 
this difficult role of conciliator within the 
Pan American system, at least until the ces- 
sation of that mutual impact of suspicions 
and distrust, which needs to be overcome 
on either side. 


Owing perhaps to its self-confidence and 
to its condition as a power that is both great 
and small at the same time, Brazil realizes, 
as others also do, that the Pan American 
system needs to be broadened and, even more 
than that, to be strengthened and perfected. 
Because of this awareness, Brazil is ready and 
really desirous to contribute toward the 
renovation of the sytem so that it be capa- 
ble of adjusting itself to new circumstances 
and thereby avoid irreparable loss of prestige 
or a retreat, by force of overshadwing threats 
to the phase of unilateral action that was 
closed when the negative aspects of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine were superseded. Brazil gave 
proof of its desire for the strenghtening of 
the Pan American system when it proposed, 
with this specific purpose in mind, the hold- 
ing of a special Pan American conference 
which I pray God will come to pass without 
delay for the good of the system. Another 
clear proof of Brazil's resolution can be seen 
in its open and disinterested commitment in 
search for a solution to the crisis that arose 
recently on this continent, especially 
through its participation, within the limit 
of its possibilities, in the specially consti- 
tuted inter-American armed forces. The 
seed cast by the constitution of said forces 
Should in due course receive the utmost care 
and attention because in today’s disturbed 
world, the inter-American system, like any 
other, can only achieve full realization when 
it becomes able to defend itself collectively, 
and collectively to insure the maintenance 
of internal order. 

Ladies and gentlemen I do not know to 
what extent I have been able to acquaint you 
with my consciousness—assuredly patriotic, 
yet frank—of Brazil’s contribution to the 
Pan American system. I warned you at the 
onset of the difficulties which I foresaw in 
the treatment of this theme, and for that 
reason I undertook to be at your disposal for 
an exchange of questions and answers which, 
thanks to your participation, will complete 


Rui Barbosa said that our nation was going 
to defend “the territorial stability of its 


ence of the country itself, is the snythesis 
and the best expression of Brazil's contribu- 
tion to the Pan American system. 


We Will Stand in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the July 29, 
1965, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. All Americans are determined 
to stand with the President’s action in 
Vietnam. American interest and honor 
are at stake in this struggle, and we will 
not relent in the pursuit of our goal to 
restore peace and the right of free choice 
to the people of South Vietnam. 

The editorial follows: 

“Wr WILL STAND IN VIETNAM” 

After a tense week of strategy discussions 
and the swirling they occa- 
sioned, President Johnson's announcements 
at his press conference seemed undramatic, 
muted. There was to be no declaration of 
national emergency; the National Guard 
and Reserves would not be called up; month- 
ly draft calls would be doubled; Congress 
would be asked for unspecified additional 


had been guessed at. 

Yet if the net of Mr. Johnson's statement, 
and of his answers to questioning, seemed 
about soothing, the effect came from con- 
trast with previous rumors, The President's 
news was serious enough, and he made no 
attempt to conceal its gravity. The 50,000 
additional troops going to Vietnam are more 
than General MacArthur employed in the 
Inchon offensive; the 125,000 who will be in 
Vietnam after the reinforcements arrive will 
be nearly as many as were in the combined 
U.N. fighting forces in Korea at that time. 
Increasing the monthly draft call to 35,000 
would mean that in a year 420,000 young 
Americans would be conscripted, or nearly as 
many a5 all the military and paramilitary 
forces that the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has available. 

Moreover, the President did not predict 
an} vic on the basis of the decisions 
eee eee Rather, he left open the 
possibility that more men would be sent to 
South Vietnam; that the Guard and the 
Reserves might be called into service; that 
there would be heavy additional drafts on 
the Treasury—reports in Congress already 
speak of as much as §1 billion added to 
military appropriations. 

Thus the new American commitment is 
serious; it is not necessarily decisive. That 
is because the United States is, as the Presi- 
dent has so often emphasized, fighting a 
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defensive war in South Vietnam. It is 
fighting to convince the Communists that 
they cannot win, and must—“inevitably,” 
is the President's word—come to the con- 
ference table. Defensive strategy does not 
rule out offensive tactics, and the role of 
eur forces Is by no means necessarily lim- 
ited to mounting guard over its own 
installations. But the aim is still to turn 
back aggression, not to escalate the war. 
The escalation, like the original covert ag- 
gression, has come from the other side, and 
the United States is meeting it. 

Why? Americans, in the President's 
phrase, did not “choose to be the guardians 
of the gate.” Initially, American - assist- 
ance to the struggling young Republic of 
South Vietnam was economic and technical; 
the military ties were intended to 
preserve the people’s right of cholce. That 
is still the goal, in the teeth of rebellion 
launched and fostered from the north. Un- 
less the United States achieves that goal, 
by force or by diplomacy, South Vietnam 
will be violently subverted; there will be 
a green light for similar Communist ventures 
in every quarter of the globe—and, as Mr. 
Johnson put it, “no nation can ever again 
have the same confidence in American 


promises. 

Thus it is that American interest and 
American honor are equally at stake; thus 
it is that President Johnson—with the evi- 
dent reluctance of a man who is frankly 
ambitious to achieve peaceful progress for 
his country and clearly confident of his 
ability to do so—has said: “We will stand 
in Vietnam.” And the Nation will stand 
with him. 


More Harm Than Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, ir- 
responsible, self-appointed civil rights 
leaders are attempting to create chaos 
in the city of Chicago. Proper criticism 
of the misguided antics of many of the 
civil rights performers comes from people 
whose reputation for legitimate support 
of civil rights is well founded, 

In order to correct the impression that 
Chicago is now controlled by irresponsi- 
ble street mobs who are representative 
of the citizens of the city, I insert into 
the Recorp an editorial from yesterday’s 
Chicago Sun Times which gives evidence 
of the sober thought that prevails in the 


city: 
Morr Harm THAN GOOD 


The civil rights movement here has had 
no more sincere supporter than Dr. Edgar H. 
S. Chandler, executive director of the church 
federation of greater Chicago. He has come 
to the conclusion that emphasis should be 
switched away from excessive street demon- 
strations and toward the conference table 
task of solving specific community problems 
involving the schools, housing, and employ- 
ment. 

“The protest has registered.“ he say, Let 
us now all together register progress. Let 
protests be disciplined and directed to spe- 
cific abuses that can be corrected.” 

Dr. Chandier specifically disfavors futile 
and dangerous demonstrations as the night 
march into Mayor Daley’s home neighbor- 
hood. Such demonstrations do the civil 
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rights cause no good; they cause resentment 
and iil will. They antagonize white persons 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. says are needed 
to bring changes. 

Like the right to free speech; the right to 
picket is not unlimited. It should be exer- 
cised judiciously. What good purpose is 
served by deliberately antagonizing Mayor 
Daley’s neighbors? His office, not his home 
is the place for protests. And even there, as 
Dr. Chandler says, it is time to get out of the 
streets and on with “the nitty gritty of 
specific steps toward justice.“ 


“Justice in the Night” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Speaker, we have 
all been witnesses to a healthy trend de- 
veloping in this country, which has al- 
ready begun to put an increasing empha- 
sis on improving the quality of justice 
in America, especially as it affects the 
poorer and more disadvantaged groups 
of our citizens. 

This trend promises to bring the an- 
cient ideal of equal justice before the 
Taw closer to becoming a reality for all 
our people. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert in the ConcressrmnaL RECORD an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled, “Justice in the 
Night,” recently broadcast by Mr. Rob- 
ert P. Sutton, vice president of CBS 
radio and general manager of radio 
station KNX in Los Angeles. 

The KNX editorial makes the point 
that one good here-and-now way to be- 
gin the effort to raise the quality and 
promote better standards of administra- 
tion of justice in the United States would 
be to improve what it terms our notori- 
ous traffic court treadmills of bargain 
basement justice. 

In support of this conclusion the edi- 
torial quotes Supreme Court Justice Tom 
Clark as saying: 

There can be no more important court in 
this whole land than the traffic courts. 
Here, respect—or disrespect—is created for 


law, for order, for the courts, for govern- 
ment. 


KNX also commends the new Califor- 
nia law, advocated by our State’s pro- 
gressive Gov. “Pat” Brown and passed 
by the legislature this year, which estab- 
lishes & modified form of night court to 
accept pleas, conduct arraignments, and 
set dates for trial—but not to conduct 
actual trials. The editorial continues: 

This measure does not go all the way, but 
it is a step in the right direction of providing 
elemental justice for the wor who 
cannot take time from his job in daylight 
hours by affording him more equal access to 
justice, along with the individual who can go 
to court any time without suffering personal 
hardship. 


The KNX editorial follows: 


JUSTICE IN THE NIGHT 


Bargain basement treatment of traffic of- 
fenders is one prime cause for disrespect of 
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law and order. Many judges know this and 
Worry about it. 

Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark had this 
to say on the subject; “There can be no more 
important court in this whole land than the 
traffic courts. Here respect—or disrespect— 
is created for law, for order, for the courts, 
for government.” 

That quote from Justice Clark is Justified 
by weakness In existing procedures for han- 
dling traffic defendants. 

The basic flaw in the system is that few 
individuals ever get a full court hearing 
of their case. The penalty is on the border 
line for many, It's too much to be accepted 
Without grumbling, and it's too little to risk 
losing 1 or 2 days’ pay for a court fight. 
The result is a mass of disheartening 
Statistics. 

Last year, Los Angeles Municipal Court 
handled more than 144 million traffic cases. 
But only about 15,000—1 percent—ever came 
to a hearing before a judge. 

Few defendants found it possible, or worth 
While, to defend themselves traffic 

ven when they considered those 
Charges unjust and unfair. 

Financially, the city does very well from 
this unhappy situation. Last year more than 
$10 million was collected in Los Angeles 
Municipal Court from traffic defendants. 
Most of it went into a traffic safety fund. 

This treadmill, which extracts millions of 
dollars from motorists every year, has drawn 
Severe criticism from several Los Angeles 
Judges. Several have spoken out against 
what they call “supermarket justice.” 

They have suggested that traffic violators 
should not be treated as criminals. They 
have complained at shepherding defendants 
through long lines up to the cashier's office 
with no hint of judicial dignity. 

Judge Raymond Roberts of Los Angeles 
Superior Court says most traffic offenses 
should not be classified as crimes. He com- 
ments: "A jail sentence never taught a driver 
how to make a left turn.“ 

And another judge says traffic courts 
should be abolished. Offenders should be 
brought before a hearing officer, he believes. 

One principal complaint against the traffic 
courts was answered, in part, by the Cal- 
fornia Legislature this year. A bill signed 
by the Governor establishes a modified form 
of night court. The measure does not go 
all the way. It does order municipal courts 
in the larger counties to open at night, at 
least once a week, for specific purposes. The 
night courts would accept pleas, conduct 
arraignments, and set dates for trial. But 
they would not conduct trials by either 
judge or jury. 

Most judges recoil from the thought of 
night courts, on principle and from personal 
interest. They don't like the thought of 
working at night—and they say it would be 
vastly expensive. 

In July of 1961, the city council asked 
municipal Judges to consider holding some 
courts open at night—and were turned down. 

KNX believes the courts belong to the peo- 
ple, not the judges: The legislature should 
Make it mandatory for some courts to open 
at night for traffic trials. as well as arraign- 
ments. This is only elemental justice for 


the workingman who cannot take time from 
his job in daylight hours. 
A committee of five judges, headed by 


Judge Howard Goldin, is working out detalis 
of the new scheduling for the Los Angeles 
courts, He says that a commissioner can be 
appointed to represent the judges. 

But with or without judges, this is a step 
ahead. i 

KNX hopes the next legislature will open 
the entire judicial process to the working- 
man. He should find equal access to justice, 
along with the individual who can go to 
court any time, as often as he wishes, with- 
out suffering personal hardship. 
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President Johnson Acts To Reduce Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all noted with alarm constant reports in 
the press concerning the ever-increasing 
rate of major crimes and acts of violence 
throughout the country. Since 1940, the 
Nation's crime rate has doubled. In fact, 
it has increased five times as fast as our 
population since 1958. 

Iam sure this is a matter of grave con- 
cern to all of us, as well as to law en- 
forcement officers throughout the coun- 
try. Legal scholars and sociologists who 
have addressed themselves to the prob- 
lems causing and stemming from crime 
have declared that prompt action is nec- 
essary if we are to reverse the increasing 
trend toward lawlessness. ~ 

Therefore, it is gratifying to note that 
President Johnson has recently taken 
two very important steps to determine 
the causes for criminal activity and elim- 
inate them. To help accomplish this, 
the President has established a Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice and appointed out- 
standing citizens to work on this prob- 
lem. 

All of us who live or work in the Na- 
tion's Capital realize that the number of 
crimes committed here is a national dis- 
grace. Now the President has again 
taken the Initiative to help reduce this 
crime rate by establishing the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

President. Johnson is to be highly com- 
mended for his actions to help solve this 
most urgent of domestic problems and 
the members of these two important 
Commissions deserve our cooperation 
and support. 

In this connection, one of our Balti- 
more papers, the News American re- 
cently published an article lauding the 
President for his action in this matter 
and under unanimous consent I insert 
it at this point in the RECORD: 

From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
July 30, 1965] 
Srupy NEEDED 

Crime at the Federal, State and local level 
has become one of the Nation’s major prob- 
lem's. 

In view of this ugly problem, the Presi- 
dent was wise to set up a special Commission 
to investigate the causes of crime. 

The President's action came as the FBI 
made public a detailed report on crime in 
the country last year that was shocking. 

It showed almost half the arrests for seri- 
ous crime last year were among youths un- 
der 18. The rate of serious crimes showed 
an 11 percent rise last year over 1963. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover sald the 
overall crime rate had risen 58 percent in the 
past 7 years although the number of law en- 
forcement officers remained the same. 

President Johnson correctly authorized the 
Commission to conduct hearings, make spe- 
cial studies and seek information from Gov- 


ernment. agencies to carry out its assign- 
ment. 
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Selecting Attorney General Katzenbach to 
head this key Commission was a logical move. 
J. Edgar Hoover should also be added to the 
group because of his experience in crime 
cause and effect. 

Finally, the public and the agencies should 
cooperate with on to the 
fullest. 


Hawks in Doves’ Feathers? Or, Doves 
in Hawks’ Feathers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
some hard questions are raised in con- 
nection with the President's recent spe- 
cial news conference on Vietnam, in a 
letter to the editor of the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser by Charles E. Osgood, director 
of the Institute of Communications Re- 
search at the University of Illinois, and 
now a visiting professor of psychology 
at the University of Hawaii. 

Every responsible American should 
read and ponder over Professor Osgood's 
letter, which appeared in the August 3, 
1965, issue of the Honolulu Advertiser, 
and which is reprinted in full below. 

As a legislator to whom these questions 
are posed daily by inquiring citizens, I 
find myself searching for the answers. 
In the hope that some reader may sup- 
ply the answers, I include Dr. Osgood's 
letter in the Recorp, in full: 

What's U.S. War OBJECTIVE? 


It may have been because the President's 
special news conference on Vietnam was re- 
ceived here in Hawall at 6:30 am, and I was 
still a bit drowsy, but as I listened to it there 
seemed to be gentle white doves fluttering 
about: On closer inspection, however, it ap- 
peared that these were not doves at all, but 
hawks in doves’ feathers. 

Nested in expressions of our earnest desire 
for peace, our willingness to enter negotia- 
tions with any governments at any time, and 
our search for a good life at home and abroad 
were the hard facts: that we are now at war 
with the Communists in Asia and that we 
intend to escalate the confllet as far as neces- 
sary to obtain our objectives. 

Under questioning by reporters, it became 
evident that President Johnson was com- 
mitting us to continue escalating, even if it 
means military confrontation with China or 
ultimately Russia. One hundred and thirty- 
five thousand American soldiers are just the 

ng. 

If our objective in Vietnam is a negotiated 
settlement, then the President should tell 
us what we would be negotiating for. I 
heard nothing about this in his news con- 
ference, nor have I heard anything about it 
elsewhere. Is it possible that neither Presi- 
dent Johnson nor his intimate advisers have 
the foggiest idea of what could be gained by 
negotiation—or perhaps do not expect nego- 
tiations to mate jalize in any case? In the 
absence of any official guidance on this cru- 
cial matter, I speculated for myself. 

Should we negotiate for agreement by 
North Vietnam and China to keep hands off 
South Vietnam entirely while we remain free 
to go about quashing the Vietcong rebellion 
there? This would amount to surrender on 
their part and seems most unrealistic at this 
time. If our military presence were removed 
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along with theirs, the presently “established” 
government would not remain so for long. 

Should we negotiate for a permanent po- 
litical division of Vietnam into Communist 
north and democratic south? Not only 
would a divided Vietnam be contrary to the 
expressed intent of the Geneva Accord of 
1954, but it is again clear that first the dem- 
ocracy and then the independence of South 
Vietnam would disappear as soon as our 
military forces were withdrawn. 


Should we negotiate for a reunified but 
neutralized Vietnam? If reunification were 
by “free” elections, we know that they would 
not be free in the north and that the south 
would go overwhelmingly for Ho Chi Minh. 
the popular hero of the rebellion against 
French colonialism, However, the resulting 
state might be relatively neutral, by virtue 
of its intense nationalism and its traditional 
independence from China. 

Should we negotiate for substitution of a 
U.N. presence for an exclusively U.S. presence 
in South vietnam? Presence for what? To 
quash the Vietcong? To maintain a perma- 
nent division between north and south? To 
supervise free elections? The U.N. would 
have even less hope of guaranteeing a viable 
non-Communist South Vietnam than the 
United States has. 

We are faced with the fact that the Viet- 
cong now control some 70 percent of South 
Vietnam, perceive us as colonialism in a new 
guise, and are not going to be negotiated out 
of what they consider a legitimate and ulti- 
mately successful rebellion. As far as I can 
see, the best we could do by negotiation 
would be to enable ourselves to ease out of an 
untenable position as gracefully as possible. 

If our purpose is, indeed, to force the 
Communists to negotiate, then it seems to me 
that we have decided to fight a dirty and 
dangerous war to win a political defeat which 
could be achieved much more easily. Worse 
than this, since this conflict will be escalated 
in the south as well as the north of a little 
country already subjected to 20 years of war, 
it would appear that we have decided the 
Vietnamese people are better dead than Red. 

If our real purpose is not to force negotia- 
tions, then I can only conclude that we are 
be launched on a holy crusade 
communism, the end of which is unpredict- 
able but in any case disastrous. It might 
eventuate in Pax Americana, but under a 
tight military dictatorship with the deaths 
of hundreds of millions on its hands and in 
its mind. It might eventuate in our own 
elimination as a viable Nation, along with 
many others. I cannot conceive of any con- 
clusion of this course that is politically or 
morally acceptable. 


Why, then, the decision to escalate further 
in Vietnam? I think we are being driven 
by the “realities” of internal politics. Any 
settlement in Vietnam which meant with- 
drawing our forces and leaving a Communist- 
type government there would produce politi- 
cal dynamite at home. 

A man with Lyndon B. Johnson's astute- 
ness in political matters must be well aware 
of this. But surely, then, he must realize 
that the bogging down of our forces in the 
jungles of Vietnam will also produce politi- 
cal dynamite at home. The pressure upon 
our Government to “get us out of this mess” 
by escalating still further into the nuclear 
range of our power would become intolerable. 

I'm afraid the administration has swal- 
lowed a baited hook. The bait was the temp- 
tation to use our awesome military power as 
a political tool. The hook is psychological. 
Every step up on this escalator creates those 
conditions which make it politically more 
difficult to take a step down. Tearing one- 
self off a hook is a very painful business, but 
remaining hooked is suicide. Does President 

Johnson have the wisdom, the statesmanship 
and the sheer courage to change our course 
before it is too late? I sincerely hope so. 
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Upon careful consideration, perhaps those 
3 I saw after all- doves in hawks’ 
eathers. 


CHARLES E. Oscoop. 


Ivory Coast’s Fifth Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 7, 1965, a small, but viable, na- 
tion will celebrate the fifth anniversary 
of its independence. This nation, the 
Republic of Ivory Coast, has succeeded 
in these 5 years in establishing itself 
not only economically, but also politi- 
cally, as a major force among the emerg- 
ing African community of free nations. 

With a prosperous economy based al- 
most exclusively on exporting agricul- 
tural products, Ivory Coast has been de- 
voted to diversifying its economy. The 
opening of the Vridi Canal made Abid- 
jan, the nation’s capital, a deepwater 
port, the first in the country, and has 
largely accounted for the increased pace 
of its development. 

The contemporary political history of 
Ivory Coast is closely associated with the 
career of one man: Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny, President of the Republic and 
leader of the Pari Democratique de la 
Cote d'Ivoire, the only political party 
in Ivory Coast. He was one of the 
founders of the Rassemblement Demo- 
eratique African, the leading preinde- 
pendence political party in French West 
Africa, and has been active in national 
political affairs since 1944. Houphouet- 
Boigny served as an Ivory Coast Deputy 
in the French National Assembly from 
1946 to 1959. In April 1959 he became 
the first Prime Minister of his country, 
and in the first general elections after 
independence he was elected President. 

The Constitution of Ivory Coast pro- 
vides for a strong Presidency within the 
framework of a separation of powers, 
In addition to the Presidency, there is 
a 70-member National Assemby and a 
judicial system which culminates in a 
supreme court composed of four 
chambers. 

And not only is Ivory Coast achieving 
political and economic change, it is also 
at the forefront in fostering social 
change. As Donald H. Louchheim wrote 
in an excellent article in the July 25, 1965, 
Washington Post on Ivory Coast, entitled 
“Africa Is Elbowing the Tribal Ways“: 

No African nation is more determined to 
conquer the past than the Ivory Coast. With 
bold strokes, this prosperous West African 
counrty is tackling social reform with an 
attempt to retool African tribal society to 
face the new and complex challenges thrust 
upon it. 

Ivory Coast's answer is legislation. A new 
civil code passed last year represents an 
effort to promote a revolution in social life. 
The code touches basic aspects of religious, 
private and family life within the country's 
60 tribes and may eventually shred the fabric 
that has given each one its special identity, 
but in turn emphasizes the identity of the 
individual. 
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Need for Enactment of the 1965 
Omnibus Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one cf 
the most serious problems facing Amer- 
ica's agricultural economy is the need for 
adequate financing. It is a fact of life, 
however, that such financing can only be 
provided where income is sufficient to 
assure repayment. 

I urge my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. H. C. Akins, agri- 
cultural representative for the U.S. Na- 
tional Bank of Oregon. His experience 
with farm operating costs and financing 
requirements help demonstrate the great 
need for enactment by Congress of the 
1965 omnibus farm bill: 

U.S. NATIONAL BANK OF OREGON, 
Pendleton, Oreg., July 29, 1965. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 5 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ULLMAN: As agricultural repre- 
sentative for the U.S. National Bank of Ore- 
gon in Umatilla County, I serve three of our 
branches in the heart of Oregon's wheat- 
producing area, My work entails the prepa- 
ration of income and expense budgets for 
farmers, administering production loans, 
and, during the past few years, sympathizing 
with them in their battle with the “‘cost- 
price” squeeze. 

Historically, a good loan from the bank's 
standpoint has been one in which gross farm 
income exceeded production expenses by a 
ratio of 2 to 1. This left half the gross in- 
come to supply capital expenditures for ma- 
chinery and real estate, taxes, insurance, 
family living, and return on investment. 
This margin has shrunk until today the ratio 
is more nearly 4 to 3. With expenses absorb- 
ing up to 75 percent of gross income, there 
are many farmers who have postponed ma- 
chinery replacement far beyond normal prac- 
tice. Others have deferred real estate pay- 
ments and are hard pressed to keep up the 
interest. Most of them would show a return 
on investment of less than 4 percent. 

One result of this is the gradual disap- 
pearance of the smaller family farm. Our 
farms are becoming fewer in number and 
larger in size. Six years ago, the gross from 
170 acres of wheat would buy a standard 
combine; today the same machine costs the 


to become larger and spread these costs over 
more acres, or get out of the business. Too 
many are taking the latter route to be 
healthy for our economy. 

Another handicap has been the short dura- 
tion of each farm program passed by Con- 
gress. During several years, farmers have 
not known until almost seeding time what 
their program would be. Planning is dif- 
ficult, with the result that long-time pro- 
duction, conservation, and soil improvement 
programs have suffered. Posterity has as 
great a stake in a sound farm program as we 
do. 

These are but a few reasons why I urge you 
to support farm legislation that will give 
wheat farmers a fair return. So far they 
have received little benefit from our booming 
prosperity. Their share of the consumers 
dollar has steadily declined, while their costs 
have steadily risen. I encourage you to do 
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all in your power to help this most basic 
Segment of our economy. 
Respectfully 
H. C. Axis, 


Agricultural Representative. 


Rt. Rev. Andrew Lekarezyk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
One of very many in my district, State, 
and Nation who was greatly saddened 
and deeply grieved to learn of the recent 
Passing of Rt. Rev. Andrew Lekar- 
czyk, pastor of St. Joseph's Church in 
Webster, Mass. 

Monsignor Lekarczyk was a great, in- 
Spiring spiritual leader whose holy life 
and devotion to his priestly duties and his 
People were enormously impressive and 
dedicated. 

Born in Poland, he came to the United 
States with his family at an early age, 
and was educated in this country and 
in Rome, where he studied for the priest- 
hood at the famous Pontificial Gregorian 
University. 

He was a papal chamberlain and a 
domestic prelate with the title of right 
reverend monsignor, and a real noble 
leader of his church, beloved by all. 

The distinguished monsignor was 
scholarly and a very keen student of 
church affairs and free government and 
a devoted citizen of peerless quality. 

An American of great stature, he was 
deeply attached to the cause of his na- 
tive Poland and to the countries that 
had been overrun by Communist terror 
and tyranny. 

His leadership in this cause had much 
to do with organizing and projecting the 
vigorous campaign for Poland and the 
captive nations that had been conducted 
by zealous leaders like him since the Iron 
Curtain ruthlessly rubbed out the lib- 
erties, self-determination, and the hu- 
Man rights of millions of people. 

He took an active role in coordinating 
the various committees and organiza- 
tions working for the Polish cause, for 
solidarity and for vigorous, united action, 
and earnest efforts toward the day of 
liberation for the unfortunate peoples 
suffering under the brutal yoke of com- 
munism in the captive nations. 

His piety and religious zeal, his humil- 
ity and concern for humane and human- 
itarian principles, his unflagging indus- 
try, his untiring concern for his fiock, 
his unswerving loyalty to so many causes 
devoted to religion, charity, and freedom, 
his warm patriotism and interest in 
clean government, and the fundamental 
tenets of the Constitution, gave this 
great, good, pious man special luster and 
distinction that is given to very few 
these days. 

Humble and gentle of manner, en- 
dowed with an unusual tranquillity of 
spirit, he was deep and strong of con- 
viction, firm of purpose, determined to 
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pursue his goals with an evangelical fer- 
vor that was never dimmed until he 
went to his Maker. 

It was my great privilege and good for- 
tune to enjoy the warm friendship of 
Monsignor Lekarezyk. During my earlier 
days, and before I was elected to Con- 
gress, indeed during the years I have 
known him, I was so impressed, as every- 
one was, with his learning, his dedica- 
tion, his humane interests, and his 
resolute spirit and tenacious adherence 
to lofty ideals by which he lived. 

To talk with him in his home and in 
the presence of his close friends was an 
experience never to be forgotten. 

It was here it seemed that the full- 
ness and richness of his devotion, his 
idealism, his courage, his noble purpose 
seemed to shine out with special fervor. 

It was here that the warmth of his 
personality, his deep feelings for human- 
kind and the scope and depth of his 
loyalties to God, country, and the cause 
of mankind, and to his friends, came 
beaming through with brilliance and in- 
spiration. 

St. Joseph’s parish has lost one of its 
greatest pastors, and the town of Webster 
has lost one of its outstanding leaders. 
Our State and Nation have lost a great 
loyal son and his faith and followers, a 
champion of unsurpassed zeal and devo- 
tion. 

All of us who knew this great church- 
man have lost a friend whose warmth, 
loyalty, and inspiring qualities could 
never possibly be excelled. I have lost 
a dear, admired friend whom I deeply 
cherished. 

This saintly man has taken his place 
among the select of the heavenly hosts, 
But he will long be gratefully remem- 
bered by all of us for his deep spiritual- 
ity, incessant labors, noble spirit, and 
generous, constant, concern for the 
people. 

A true friend has passed, and he has 
left behind him heavy hearts, but spirits 
and visions lifted to the stars. Our 
thoughts and prayers will be with him 
always. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I know 
we have all been reading the recent 
alarming reports of a nationwide rise in 
the rate of juvenile delinquency, especi- 
ally during these summer months of re- 
Uative idleness for many of our young 
people. 

Many of these youngsters seem to 
think it’s smart to challenge the law. In 
order to prove they are not “chicken”, 
some may steal gas, “borrow” a car, van- 
dalize property, or violate other laws. 

Often without fully realizing it, they 
are creating serious trouble for them- 
selves—trouble that will return again and 
again to plague them in the years ahead, 
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and to cast its shadow over their future 
lives. 

Some of these young people will start 
paying for their “fun” when they begin 
looking for a job, and are confronted 
with the question, “Have you ever been 
arrested?” And many of them will find 
that colleges and universities do not 
want them on campus if they have had a 
brush with the law. 

The point is not that society is vindic- 
tive or unwilling to forgive. It is just 
that competition is so tough for jobs, for 
school openings, and for many other op- 
portunities for growth and progress, 

With so many top applicants for the 
same opening, no one can blame a per- 
sonnel or admissions director for choos- 
ing the young man or woman whose 
record is clean. 

And without attempting to moralize, I 
believe that today’s teenagers must face 
up to the facts. The next time they 
choose to engage in some questionable 
activity, they ought to remember they 
are not choosing just for today. 

It is their entire future they are 
shaping. 


Coarse Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to an editorial in the Washington 
Post of July 29 about the recent assault 
on the wife of a State Department offi- 
cial. I understand the policy of indif- 
ference has now been changed but I 
would emphasize that it should never 
be permitted to revert back to the coarse 
treatment which rape victims have had 
to undergo. 

COARSE TREATMENT 

Rape is an ugly crime, and Washington's 
police very properly devote great energy and 
even passion to the conviction of the rapist. 
But what about the victim? There is a 
tendency, both among detectives and the staff 
at District of Columbia General Hospital, to 
regard her as an inanimate piece of evidence. 

The wife of a State Department official, 
raped in a public park last week, arrived at 
a precinct station at 10:25am. The examin- 
ing physicians at the General Hospital, as she 
describes it, were wholly preoccupied with 
taking the brief smears required as legal evi- 
dence, They apparently were totally indif- 
ferent to the victim’s own distress. It was 
not until 5 p.m. that she was able to reach 
her own doctor. In the meantime, District 
of Columbia General had done nothing to 
assuage her discomfort. 

The Metropolitan Police are extremely ef- 
fective in dealing with this kind of crime. 
(In the fiscal year 1964, there were 130 rapes 

in Washington and police cleared 
113 of them.) But good police procedures 
are not inconsistent with a decent regard for 
the victim's welfare. Clearly the Health De- 
partment in particular is well advised to look 
into the quality of care offered the victims 
of criminal assaults, to reassure the public 
that the collection of evidence does not over- 
ride medical judgment or the requirements 
of common humanity. 
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Metric System Change Nearer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to include, as part of these re- 
marks, a column my the very competent 
and efficient Sylvia Porter, entitled 
“Metric System Change Nearer.” 

The Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics has under consideration a bill 
that would authorize a 3 year study of 
the metric system to determine its im- 
pact upon our lives and our economy. 

With England going on the metric sys- 
tem, we assume that the colonies and 
those countries that come under her in- 
fluence will soon follow suit. This leaves 
the United States an isolated island, ad- 
hering to an old system of weights and 
measures, some of which date back to 
the days of Charlemagne. 

I commend Sylvia Porter’s article to 
all Members, as follows: 

METRIC System CHANGE NEARER 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In late July hearings will begin before the 
Senate Commerce Committee on a bill which 
could mark the first big step in the conver- 
sion of our English system of weights and 
measures to the metric system. The passage 
of this bill may bring the eventual abandon- 
ment of the familiar pounds, inches, feet, 
yards and pints for the grams, liters and 
meters now used in countries with 90 percent 
of the world's population. 

The pressure to go metric has intensified 
since the British Government announced 
recently that it intends to switch over during 
the next 10 years. This will leave the United 
States, Canada and South Africa the only 
major nations on the English system—and 
Canada is now also weighing a switchover. 

The pressure is mounting too among U.S. 
scientists, engineers and many major indus- 
tries for abandonment of the tortuously 
mixed-up system of weights and measures. 
The length of a foot, for instance, originally 
was the length of the foot of the reigning 
English king; the inch was the span of three 
bareycorns laid end to end. 


CONTRAST IS STRIKING 


Today, there are more than 80 units of 
weight and measure in common use in the 
United States—ranging from rods and gills 
to points and perches. In contrast, the 
metric system has only three units—the 
gram, the liter, and meter. 

Today schoolchiidren as well as scientists 
must memorize such outrageous equivalents 
such as 5,280 feet to a mile, 12 inches to 
a foot, 160 square rods to an acre, 640 acres 
to a square mile, 144 square inches to a 
square foot, 32 quarts to a bushel. By con- 
trast, the metric system divides everything 
into neat multiples of 10. There are 1,000 
grams in a kilogram (about 2.2 pounds); 
1,000 meters in a kilometer (a little more 
than half a mile); 1,000 liters in a kiloliter. 
A centimeter is one-hundredth of a meter. 
The whole system takes less than an hour to 
learn—while an American child may spend 
a full year learning our system. 

Today's engineer wastes countless hours 
converting units of weight, volume, and 
length from English to metric and back. 
Today's computers, brainy as they are, can't 
chew fractions. Today's system breeds costly 
errors in calculating and designing. 
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But the biggest single factor behind the 
move toward the metric system Is the swell- 
ing tide of international trade. 

We must maintain and expand our share 
of this world trade if we are to sustain our 
prosperity and find a permanent solution 
to the deficit In our balance of payments. 
Yet, there's strong evidence that metric na- 
tions prefer to shop in other metric nations 
which offer products with familiar and inter- 
changeable sizes, shapes, and volumes. With 
the metric system the “language” of most of 
the world, we are actually in the position 
of an outsider. 


BIG ANNUAL LOSS 


One estimate is that we may be losing 
$10 billion a year in overseas sales because 
we are not on the metric system. 

This, of course, is the key reason behind 
Britain's decision to shift and behind Can- 
ada's first steps toward conversion. 

The bills now before Congress call for a 
$2.5 million, 5-year study by the National 
Bureau of Standards of the feasibility and 
practicality of going metric. They have the 
backing of the scientific community, many 
major industries, the Defense and Commerce 
Departments, and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

There's no doubt that the cost of conver- 
sion would be staggering for redesigning, 
recalculating and rebuilding machines and 
parts to new specifications. There's no doubt 
that it would be a monumental] task to 
switch all of our weights and measures. 

But we also must weigh the cost of not 
switching—in terms of learning time, of con- 
version time, of errors. The least we owe 
ourselves is an exhaustive study of the prob- 
lems and promises. 


Correction of Salary Inequities for 
Overseas Teachers 


SPEECH 


HON. GALE SCHISLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 6845 to correct 
inequities with respect to the basic com- 
pensation of teachers and teaching positions 


under the Defense Department Overseas 
Teachers Pay and Personnel Practices Act. 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to take note of the passage of H.R. 
6845, a bill which will correct the in- 
equities in the basic compensation for 
our overseas teachers. 

I recall President Johnson's words on 
May 28, 1964, at a rally in Madison 
Square Garden when he said: 

I ask you to march with me along the road 
to the future—where no youngster will go 
unschooled, where every child has a good 
teacher and every teacher has good pay, and 
both have good classrooms. 


The President was including American 
teachers who are teaching overseas in 
his Great Society. But until the passage 
of this bill some 6,000 American citizens 
who are teaching in schools overseas— 
professional people with B.A. and M.A. 
degrees—were being paid an average of 
$750 a year less than comparable teach- 
ers in this country, 

As I have said before, I believe the 
quality of education is dependent upon 
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the quality of instruction offered by our 
teachers. There are 150,000 American 
children who go to school in American 
schools overseas. These are dependents 
and children of military people stationed 
in Germany, in Japan, and some 28 
other countries. They are located in 
some 200 different locations. 

While educational standards and 
teachers’ salaries have shown some im- 
provement in schools in the United 
States, this unfortunately has not been 
true of our overseas Defense Department 
schools. In order to remain open, the 
overseas schools have found it necessary 
to cut corners, to economize, and to find 
other means to finance an inadequate 
program. 

I vote for H.R. 6845 because this leg- 
islation will help restore to children of 
our overseas military and civilian per- 
sonnel access to the kind of American 
education which is their right. Every 
other employee in Government has re- 
ceived some kind of pay increase since 
1959. It is my belief that these addi- 
tional funds will halt the gradual decline 
of teachers’ morales and thus strengthen 
their capacity to teach our American 
youth. 

This legislation will, I believe, go a long 
way inu our overseas schools to 
the position where they rightly belong. 


Floor Under Farm Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 1s 
my thought that my colleagues will be 
interested in an editorial from today’s 
New York Times, and it is reprinted as a 
contribution to the discussion on the 
minimum wage bill reported yesterday 
by the General Subcommittee on Labor. 

FLOOR UNDER Farm WAGES 


Congress has finally taken a small first stèp 
toward extending to migrants and other farm 
laborers some element of the minimum wage 
protection it gave to most other workers three 
decades ago. By a bipartisan vote of 8 to 1. 
a House labor subcommittee has recom- 
mended a statutory wage floor for 700,000 
farm hands, now among the most depressed 
of American workers. The proposed mini- 
mum would lag behind that for the rest of 
labor, but any standard will represent an im- 
portant gain. 

The subcommittee also showed sound judg- 
ment in rejec an administration plan to 
require double pay for industrial overtime 
work in excess of 45 hours a week. The con- 
trolling element in its decision was a lack of 
convincing evidence that the higher 
premium pay would actually impel employers 
to hire more new workers instead of relying 
ct work by those already on the pay- 
roll. 

The panel would have been wise if it had 
invoked the same basic reason to defer action 
on the third element in its report—a proposal 
to increase the present general wage mini- 
mum of $1.25 an hour to $1.75 by July 1, 1968- 
The difficulty with this recommendation is 
that President Johnson, in his labor message, 
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defaulted on the administration’s respon- 
Ability to provide Congress with the guidance 
it had a right to expect from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The President merely ad- 
Vised the legislators to use their own judg- 
Ment on when the minimum should be raised, 
by how much and what impact their action 
Might have on curtailing job opportunities, 
especially for youth. 

Without detailed Federal studies, guess- 
Work had to become the congressional guide- 
Post, and no one can be sure how much harm 
the proposed minimum might do to those 
who now find it hardest to get and hold jobs. 
A wage floor higher than $1.25 seems much in 
Order in a period of war against poverty, but 
Care must be taken not to spread poverty 
through this instrument for relieying it. 


Milwaukee Versus the Business of 
Baseball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday of this week Milwaukee County 
filed suit against the Milwaukee Braves, 
the National League, and member clubs, 
charging that the proposed shift of the 
Braves franchise to Atlanta for 1966 is 
a violation of the Federal antitrust laws. 

This action has elicited considerable 
press coverage and comment, much of 
it favorable and sympathetic to Mil- 
waukee. Some writers, however, have 
been critical. In particular, I was ap- 
Palled at the reaction of Mr. Ed Rumili, 
chief sports columnist for the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

In his column today Mr. Rumill as- 
serts that Milwaukee County has dis- 
graced itself by the suit, which he ap- 
parently views as a low blow at baseball. 
He implies that it would serve Milwau- 
kee right if it never got another big 
league team. 

It appears to me that Mr. Rumill ap- 
parently is unaware of the facts about 
the Braves sellout, and about the nature 
of big Jeague baseball, as well. Obviously 
he still labors under the delusion that 
professional baseball is a sport. This 
delusion certainly is not shared by the 
clubowners who often have proven in 
deed, if not in word, that the cash box 
always comes first. 

Baseball, Mr. Speaker, is big business. 
It deserves to be treated like big business 
by being subject to the Nation's antitrust 
laws. This is the basis for the Milwaukee 
County suit. 

Mr. Rumill warns Milwaukee that— 

It isn’t wise to try pushing the game around 
in the courts or even in the streets. There 
are enough proud and stubborn men in the 
game to remember well how Milwaukee Coun- 
ty is conducting itself in this unfortunate 
situation. 


I think Mr. Rumill should be reminded 
where tue pushing around began. It was 
big league baseball that agreed to let the 
Braves play in Atlanta in 1965, disre- 
garding the stadium contract with Mil- 
waukee. It was these same clubowners 
who showed such pride in the game as 
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to let the carpetbagging Braves owners 
depart Milwaukee—one of the Nation’s 
best baseball towns—for the lucrative TV 
rights in Atlanta. 

Mr. Speaker, we have proud and stub- 
born men in Milwaukee too. They know 
the community has been done an in- 
justice and they seek to right this wrong 
through the courts. 

A look at baseball history makes clear 
that the leagues have been able to avoid 
antitrust suits by bluffing or buying off 
their opponents. But Milwaukee has 
demonstrated that it would not be bought 
off, and that it cannot be bluffed by talk 
that the community is hurting its chances 
of obtaining a team by pressing this 
suit. 

I want to assure my colleagues at this 
time that Milwaukee and Wisconsin are 
in this fight for keeps. The baseball 
bullies have picked on someone big 
enough and tough enough to fight back 
this time. And if we win—and I am 
confident we will— the effect on baseball 
will indeed be revolutionary. It should 
make baseball responsive to the needs of 
the fans and responsible to the commu- 
nities in which teams are located. 

Many of the Members of this body 
represent cities which currently have 
major league clubs. They should take 
note that what happened in Milwaukee 
can happen to their communities too, 
unless baseball is restored to sanity. 
There are others here who represent 
areas interested in obtaining major 
league teams. Their chances, I submit, 
ride with Milwaukee, which seeks to 
force league expansion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of our city 
and State officials, representing both 
political parties, who have cooperated to 
make the suit possible. I applaud the 
Milwaukee civic leaders who have given 
their support to this effort and the peo- 
ple of Milwaukee who are united in their 
determination that justice shall prevail. 

In order to further acquaint my col- 
leagues with the Milwaukee Braves’ suit, 
I am including a UPI news story of the 
action and the full text of the statement 
by Mr. Rumill. 

The article and statement follow: 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY TAKES Braves ro CourtT— 
ANTITRUST BATTLE OPENS 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 4.—Milwaukee 
County's long-awaited antitrust suit to re- 
tain major league baseball here was in the 
hands today of a U.S. district court, now the 
umpire in the bitter battle for a franchise. 

The court was expected to make the next 
move—deciding whether to grant the imme- 
diate injunction sought by the county, which 
would order the Milwaukee Braves to remain 
here to play all home games on a regular 
National League schedule drafted for next 
year and subsequent years. 

The injunction, if granted, could be lifted 
only if Milwaukee is given another franchise, 
or if the present owners of the Braves sell 
the team to Milwaukee interests for operation 
here. 

OFFICIAL OK 

The Braves last fall received National 
League permission to move to Atlanta in 
1966. 

The same court also will have to decide 
whether to grant an injunction sought by 
the Braves in an action last week. The 
Braves sought a ruling that they are free 
to play in Atlanta next year and an injunc- 
tion to prevent litigation against them for 
such a move. 
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The Braves have 20 days to file an answer 
to the county suit, and the county still has 
2 weeks in which to answer the Braves’ suit. 
The court could incorporate the two suits as 
a single action. 

VIOLATOR 


The county action names the Braves, the 
National League, and the nine other teams 
of the league as defendants. It alleges that 
the planned franchise shift violates the Sher- 
man Act, the Wisconsin Antitrust Act, and 
Wisconsin common law. 

The court has 479 cases on its calendar 
ahead of the county suit, and court aids said 
the action might not be heard for more 
than a year under normal conditions. 

The backlog of cases led to unconfirmed 
reports that a second suit would be filed by 
the State attorney general's office in Madi- 
son, It reportedly would seek a Dane County 
circuit court order that the Braves stay in 
Milwaukee until all legal entanglements have 
been settled. 


LONG SETTLEMENT? 


Attorney General Bronson La Follette re- 
fused to confirm or deny the reports. “We 
have the Braves situation under advise- 
ment,” he said. 

A legal observer said the case could be 
shoved ahead on the calendar, but that it 
could take many months or even years be- 
fore it finally is settled. 

Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick said “he 
was not at all concerned by the suit. I knew 
it was coming.” 


Wor.p’s Worst War 


(By Ed Rumill, chief sports columnist 
of the Christian Science Monitor) 

It's a little difficult from this distance 
to figure out what Milwaukee County people 
are to accomplish by the suit they 
have filed in U.S. district court against the 
management of the Braves’ ball club. 

Basically, of course, it’s an antitrust suit 
to try and block the club from moving to 
Atlanta during the fast-approaching win- 
ter. Milwaukee County demands the court 
either stop the migration of the National 
League franchise or force baseball to bring 
in a new franchise. 

If Milwaukee should win the suit (which 
high baseball officials doubt), the implica- 
tions could be revolutionary and costly to 
everyone in the national pastime. 

When Fork Frick, commissioner of base- 
ball, declared that this was “the world's 
worst way of going about getting major- 
league representation in the future,” he 
probably said what a lot of folks outside of 
Milwaukee County are thinking today. 

This is not to say that the Braves are 
right in jumping out of Wisconsin and into 
Georgia. But if Milwaukee wants big-league 
baseball via another franchise shift or future 
expansion, it wasn't wise to try pushing the 
game around in the courts or even in the 
streets. There are enough proud and stub- 
born men in the game to remember well how 
Milwaukee County is conducting itself in this 
unfortunate situation. 

If the Braves want to disgrace themselves, 
let them do it. But Milwaukee County 
should play a bigger, more intelligent role. 


Nine U.S Rabbis Touring in Russia Evoke 
a Display of Jewish Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker for 
those readers of the Recorp who perhaps 
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did not see the following article which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington Post, I call attention to this report 
of the warm and emotional welcome ac- 
corded nine American rabbis by a Moscow 
congregation. This news item not only 
corrobates the reports of antisemitism in 
the Soviet Union, which the House con- 
demned by the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 184 last month, but also gives indi- 
cation of a recent relaxation of official 
pressures against the Jewish citizens of 
the U.S. SR. 


NINE U.S. RABBIS TOURING IN Russia EVOKE A 
DIsPiay OF JEWISH UNITY 


Moscow, July 26—Nine American rabbis 
left here for Tbilisi, the capital of Soviet 
Georgia, last night after an emotional scene 
brought on by an unprecedented display of 
Soviet-American Jewish unity in the Mos- 
cow synagogue Saturday. 

The rabbis are touring the Soviet Union to 
learn about the situation of Jews here. 
They represent the Rabbinical Council of 
America, a group of about 900 Orthodox 
rabbis. 

Three of the rabbis preached in the Moscow 
synagogue Saturday, and the effect was elec- 
trifying, Stuart Loory of the Herald Tribune 
News Service reported. Men and women 
sobbed, surged forward to get closer to the 
pulpit, and applauded. Chief Rabbi Yehuda 
Leib Levin of Moscow silenced this breach of 
the sanctity of the Sabbath. 

The nine Americans, led by Israel Miller, 
president of the Rabbinical Council, sat at 
the front of the synagogue. Foreigners nor- 
mally sit in a separate side section. 

The three rabbis who preached were Miller, 
Bernard Paupko, of Pittsburgh, who was born 
in this country and whose father was a rabbi 
here, and Bernard Bergman, of New York, 
the senior member of the delegation. 

They spoke in Yiddish for 5 minutes each, 
delivering religious messages and avoiding 
Politics. One, however, did tell the congre- 
gation how grateful American Jews were to 
Russia for voting in the United Nations to es- 
tablish the State of Israel. The statement 
won applause. 

Rabbi Miller told newsmen later, We said 
we had not come on a political mission but 
had come to seek our brethren, that the Jew- 
ish people are one and their faith is one. We 
reminded them that these are the 3 weeks 
of mourning for the destruction of the tem- 
ple * * * but that a month of comfort is 
coming, after that destruction comes com- 
fort.” 

At the end of the service Rabbi Levin told 
the visitors to take home greetings from the 
Soviet Union and a wish for peace, particu- 
larly in South Vietnam. 

Rabbi Levin also told the Americans that 
a printing of 10,000 Jewish prayer books, resi- 
dence permits for 20 students to come to Mos- 
cow to study for the rabbinate, and permis- 
sion to bake matzos next Passover had been 
promised the Soviet Jewish community. 

This to be a Kremlin reply to 
accusations of anti-Semitism. “I am still 
a little skeptical about the assurances,” 
Rabbi Miller said. “You know all kinds of 
promises have been made in the past.” 

Rabbi Levin said the new assurances came 
from A. A. Puzin, chairman of the Council 
for the Affairs of Religious Cults. His dep- 
uty, V. F. Ryazanov, made similar promises 
to Rabbi David B. Hollander, of New York, 
last March. But the residence permits for 
Yeshiva students he promised still have not 
been granted, 4 months later. 

When the chief rabbi took the Torah, the 
scroll of the sacred scriptures, from the Ark 
and carried it into the congregation, the 
visitors followed, and members of the con- 
gregation reached out tearfully and kissed 
their hands. 
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They asked if we knew anyone from Brook- 
lyn, from Chicago, from Michigan, one of 
the rabbis said. One man came forward 
after the service and embraced Rabbi Miller. 

The service was made doubly unusual, 
Loory reported, because it was the occasion of 
the bar mitzvah of a 13-year-old boy from 
the central Asian Republic of Kirghizistan. 
Bar mitzvah is the Jewish ceremony of con- 
firmation, of admission to manhood and the 
congregation. It was the first bar mitzvah 
in the central synagogue in 15 years, accord- 
ing to sources who keep close watch on 
rituals. 

The American rabbis will go from Tbilisi to 
Kiev before leaving the country. They vis- 
ited Leningrad before coming to Moscow. 


Progress on Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following WWDC editorial delivered 
on July 23, 1965 by WWDC President 
Ben Strouse. I join in the hope that 
the House will pass a home rule bill for 
the District of Columbia. 

I have been a worker for home rule 
since I first came to the House. I am 
the sponsor of the administration’s bill 
on home rule, H.R. 4644, now pending 
before the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I urge that the House 
enact a home rule bill to restore the right 
of self-government to the people of our 
Capital City. 

The editorial follows: 

Procress ON Home RULE 

(Broadcast of this editorial by WWDC 
President Ben Strouse began July 25, 1965. 
We welcome comments.) 

Nothing much new was said during the 
3-day Senate debate over District of Colum- 
bia home rule, In the 91 years since District 
of Columbia residents lost self-government, 
all the arguments for and against restoring 
it have been made. People who know the 
arguments long ago made up their minds. 

Five times since 1948, a home rule bill has 
emerged from the Senate. Now for the sixth 
time it has happened. WWDC thinks the 
1965 Senate model is the best proposal yet. 

But the problem has never been in the 
Senate. The problem has always been in the 
House, specifically the House District Com- 
mittee. In 1950 a home rule bill by Rep- 
resentative James Auchincloss, of New 


So, home rule supporters should not be 
Republican votes on 
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State Department Coverup of Wieland 
Ties in FBI Falsely 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the President's daily confusing state- 
ments on Vietnam and his crack-the- 
whip style of handling domestic affairs, 
the Castro dictatorship in Cuba and its 
role in bringing chaos to the Dominican 
Republic have slipped from public 
attention. 

Mr. Walter Trohan, chief of the 
Chicago Tribune Washington Bureau, 
performs a true public service in direct- 
ing attention to the tragic State Depart- 
ment history regarding Latin America. I 
place Mr, Trohan’s report from Washing- 
ton of July 26 in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, July 26, 1965] 
STATE DEPARTMENT COVERUP OF WIELAND TIES 
IN FBI PALSELY 

WASHINGTON, July 25.—It is all but impos- 
sible to beat the old school tie technique of 
the State Department for covering up and 
evading scandals and blunders affecting its 
white-haired boys, such as William Arthur 
Wieland, career diplomat, who played a key 
role in the rise of Fidel Castro of Cuba. 

A week ago the State Department gave se- 
curity clearance to Wieland, who had been 
under investigation by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee for his part in Cas- 
tro's rise when he served as head of the State 
Department’s Caribbean desk. In hearings 
three former U.S. Ambassadors in Latin 
America—Robert C. Hill, Earl E. T. Smith, 
and William D. Pauley—had criticized Wie- 
land for recommending the withdrawal of 
American support from Pulgencio Batista, 
former Cuban president and dictator, to per- 
mit the rise of the bearded Marxist. 

By way of justification for its clearance, the 


stated Wieland had been cleared by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 


INCLUDED FBI IN “CLEARING” PROCESS 
The proposed State Department release, 


as well as those of other Government agen- 
cies, including the FBI.“ 
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the FBI. Now I note the paragraph reads 
te © © included the FBI." 

The paragraph as it now reads infers 
that the FBI cleared Mr. Wieland. This is 
not the fact. The FBI only investigates and 
does not render an evaluation or categori- 
Cally state a person is cleared.” 

PAPERS STEERED WRONG BY RELEASE 


On the basis of the State Department re- 
lease, many newspapers carried the story that 
Wieland had been cleared, and by the FBI. 
The release apparently was cleverly calcu- 
lated to blanket the first volume of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee’s 1,500,000-word report on 
the attempt to remove the State Department 
security officer who investigated Wieland. 

Actually, the Department's own clearance 
of Wieland was described as shocking and 
incredible by Representative H. R. Gross, 
Republican, of Iowa, Wieland, who is 57 
years old, is being assigned as supervising 
consul genéral in Canberra, Australia, at a 
Salary of $24,000 a year. 

Otto F. Otepka, the State Department's 
Chief security officer, who investigated Wie- 
land, would be fired by the Department 
school tie wearers who cleared Wieland. 
Otepka's offense was to tell the truth about 
Wieland in a way that refiected on the De- 
partment as well as Wieland. It seems the 
unforgivable crime is to fall to cover up 
scandal and worse. 


Labor Amendment—Personal Freedom 


Not Fettered by State Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate shortly will consider the House 
legislation repealing section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartly Act. 

Of the policy consideration involved 
one of the fundamental beliefs woven in- 
to the fabric of American social life con- 
cerns the individual’s freedom of choice. 
According to this creed, the individual is 
free, under the condition that he does 
not deny the rights of others, to deter- 
mine the course of his own life. One can 
do so as he pleases so long as he does not 
infringe upon his neighbor. This limita- 
tion to individual action implies a bal- 
ance, a middle ground to be sought be- 
tween one’s desires and the desires of 
those around him. The pending legis- 
lation, a bill that would repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, has to do 
with personal freedom and restrictions 
upon it. 

The controversy surrounding the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the bill to repeal it is 
clouded by a degree of excitement and 
passion that undermines clear thinking. 
The arguments are so often couched in 
emotional terms that the real issues are 
obscured. I believe that the proponents 
of the drive to retain section 14(b) have 
a faulty concept of freedom. They fail 
to recognize that freedom has many faces 
and that freedom not only gives privi- 
leges but also requires responsibilities. 

. Advocates of the so-called right-to- 
work laws take this phrase literally. 
They claim that the right-to-work law 
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maximizes individual freedom by allow- 
ing a worker to decide for himself 
whether or not to join a union. Under 
these laws a worker cannot be forced to 
become a union member. Now, there is 
an element of truth in this claim that 
the right-to-work law permits workers 
the freedom of choice with regard to 
union membership. Yet this notion fos- 
ters a great distortion because under a 
right-to-work law a worker is free to 
accept or reject union membership only 
after the big decision has already been 
made. The general public has decided 
for him that he cannot join a union shop. 
The worker has in effect been protected 
from himself. 

There is something basically wrong 
with the idea that the general public 
should decide on the question of the 
union shop because it is simply not 
its decision to make. This kind of 
paternalism takes away from the 
worker the right to determine his own 
fate. It precludes his right to seek the 
security of a union shop if he should de- 
sire it. With retention of section 14(b) 
it is possible that the outcome of a pub- 
lic referendum creating a right-to-work 
law could thwart the unanimous wish of 
labor and management to establish a 
union shop. 

The advocates of the right-to-work 
law apparently take the anachronistic 


position that it is the individual's task 


to do his own bargaining with manage- 
ment. Whether this belief ever had any 
merit I cannot say, but today it is point- 
less. It is at least a generation behind 
the times. It recalls a nostalgic past 
age of rugged individualism with every 
man for himself which is inappropriate 
in the complexities of modern life. 

But with the passing of this pristine 
age of individualism all is not lost. To- 
day’s labor unions negotiate the interests 
of the workers through collective bar- 
gaining. The advantages derived by the 
workingman from collective 
are great and the life of the worker is 
thus enhanced. 

These benefits, however, bring with 
them certain responsibilities. If right- 
to-work laws are allowed to stand, some 
workers will continue to reap the full 
benefit of union membership without be- 
longing to a union. Negotiators for the 
workers’ interests are retained by the 
union but since under the right-to-work 
law a worker is free to remain independ- 
ent of a union; despite the wishes of the 
majority, he will receive benefits fi- 
nanced by his fellow workers who hap- 
pen to be union members. 

The repeal of section 14(b) would in 
some cases mean compulsory union 
membership. That is, if the majority of 
workers in a certain shop wanted union 
representation everyone would have to 
join. This kind of compulsion, I be- 
lieve, is only fair. It is asking no more 
than that the minority accept the rules 
as decided by the majority. In a case 
where workers in a certain shop have 
voted for a union shop, dissenters from 
the majority opinion are still free to 
work somewhere else where there is no 
union shop. Any citizen faces similar 
responsibilities when he votes for a los- 
ing candidate in an election and is then 
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obliged to accept the policies of the win- 
ner. To complete this picture of dem- 
ocratic rule of the union, I would point 
out that workers who do not agree with 
the union’s policies can always voice dis- 
sent and enlist popular support to 
change them. 

It should be clear from all of this that 
the right-to-work laws are really not 
what their advocates claim them to be. 
They do not give the working man a 
meaningful freedom of choice and they 
have nothing at all to do with the right 
to work. Too often it is behind this 
guise of the right to work that anti- 
unionists support these laws. I urge the 
repeal of this section primarily because 
it would put the freedom of choice where 
it belongs, into the hands of the workers 
themselves. I am wary of those advo- 
cates who oppose the repeal of 14(b) on 
the grounds that it denies individual 
freedom of choice. Their cry for free- 
dom has a hollow ring and I hope it will 
fall upon deaf ears in both Houses of the 
Congress. 


Coast Guard City, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


: OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the city of Grand Haven, Mich., which I 
have the honor to represent, becomes, in 
effect, Coast Guard City, U.S.A. 

For years, as a symbol of their affection 
for this courageous arm of our national 
defense, the citizens of Grand Haven 
have celebrated a Coast Guard festival 
during the week of August 4, the date 
which commemorates the founding of 
the Coast Guard. 

This year’s celebration began yester- 
day, August 4, the 175th anniversary of 
the Coast Guard. Some 600,000 visitors, 
including high officers of the Coast Guard 
from Washington and Cleveland, are ex- 
pected to attend the festival which con- 
tinues through August 7. Grand Haven’s 
spirited support of the Coast Guard, an 
example for any city in the United States, 
has been expressed in many ways through 
the years. When the cutter, Escanaba, 
formerly stationed in Grand Haven, was 
sunk with all hands during World War 
II. the citizens of Grand Haven raised $1 
million in war bonds to help finance the 
construction of another cutter. 

An excellent article describing the close 
relationship which exists between Grand 
Haven and the Coast Guard appeared re- 
cently in Mainliner magazine. 

The article follows: 

THE Coast GUARD’S GRAND HAVEN 
(By H. R. Kaplan) 

Grand Haven is a sparkling resort city on 
the eastern shore of that great inland sea 
known as Lake Michigan. Thousands of 
visitors come there every year, attracted by 
the beauty and the charm of its setting. 
Mostly, they come for Grand Haven’s annual 
spectacular—the Coast Guard Day festival 
in August. Each year this colorful 3-day 
event draws greater crowds. 
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Grand Haven is unique among American 
cities in that it has taken the Coast Guard 
to Its heart. It is the only U.S. city author- 
ized by Congress to observe every August 4— 
the Coast Guard's birthday—as an official 
holiday. So proud are its people of their 
close identification with this historic serv- 
ice, that the local radio station starts its 
daily broadcast with the cheery announce- 
ment: “Good morning. This is Coast Guard, 
U.S.A.” 

And that's exactly what it is. Nowhere 
else can a Coastie“ walk down the street 
and be surrounded by so much warmth and 
affection. 

What has happened to bring about this 
happy relationship? The answer to that 
question goes back to the early 1870's when 
the old U.S. Lifesaving Service set up a life- 
boat station at Grand Haven. In 1915 the 
Coast Guard absorbed this famous service 
and took over the station, including the good 
will that had been built up over the years. 
Much later, in 1939, the Coast Guard assumed 
the operation of Grand Haven's picturesque 
lighthouse which stands on a pier outside 
the harbor. The lighthouse was originally 
built in 1839 when Grand Haven was already 
a flourishing coastal port. It was moved to 
its present site in 1895. For generations, its 
friendly light has welcomed approaching 
mariners. 

So you can see that the Coast Guard is not 
exactly a Johnny-come-lately in Grand 
Haven. Like love and marriage, the Coast 
Guard and Grand Haven are indissoluble. 
More recently, the Coast Guard has berthed 
its cutter Woodbine there. 

The Coast Guard pistol and rifle range at 
Grand Haven is used by all Coast Guards- 
men In the Great Lakes area seeking to quali- 
fy in the use of small arms. 

But these are only the superficial reasons. 
Like most friendships, this one is based on a 
mutual sharing of joys and sorrows. Perhaps 
the most poignant memory shared by the 
people of Grand Haven with the Coast Guard 
concerns the cutter Escanaba. Grand Haven 
had been the home port of this gallant ship 
for 10 years before the start of World War 
II. She had operated as an icebreaker and 
search and rescue vessel on the lakes. Not 
long after Hitler's legions began to march, 
she was assigned to convoy duty in the North 
Atlantic. The “Battle of the Atlantic” was 
then nearing its crucial phase. Unless the 
marauding U-boats could be checked, there 
was the frightening possibility that the vital 
Atlantic supply Une would be broken. 

That was how matters stood on June 13, 
1943, when the Escanaba was escorting a con- 
voy from Narsarssuak, Greenland, to St. 
Johns, Newfoundland. Convoy ships had 
been alerted to the presence of enemy sub- 
marines. At 5:10 a.m., observers saw heavy 
black and yellow smoke rise from the Escana- 
ba. Three minutes later she sank beneath 
the water with all but 2 of her 103 man 
crew. It was one of the most stunning trage- 
dies of the war. 

But to the people of Grand Haven the 
loss was personal. It was as if they had 
lost members of their immediate kin. Today, 
if you talk with a citizen with some gray in 
his hair, mention of the Escanaba will prob- 
ably bring a moistening of the eyes for the 
brave young men who will walk the streets 
of Grand Haven no more. 

Shortly after the sinking of the Escanaba, 
the citizens of Grand Haven raised over $1 
million in private contributions to help bulld 
another ship bearing her name. That ship 
is still in service and every year her skipper 
drops a wreath over the spot in the Atlantic 
where her namesake went down. 

When you mention Coast Guard in Grand 
Haven, people also remember the bravery of 
David Sparks, a boatswain's mate 2d class 
who, on September 14, 1961, plunged into the 
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troubled waters of Lake Michigan to save an 
18-year-old youth who had been washed off 
the pier. Unfortunately, his heroic effort 
was in vain. But for his Sparks 
was awarded the coveted Gold Lifesaving 
Medal. And it was the people of Grand 
Haven who provided the funds to bring his 
mother to the ceremonies, 

Grand Haven's affection for the Coast 
Guard was demonstrated further in May, 
1963, when the Woodbine was presented with 
the first city of Grand Haven flag. All of 
the 5 officers and 50 crew members were 
made honorary citizens of Grand Haven. 
This was an unprecedented honor. It’s an- 
other important reason why Coast Guards- 
men regard Grand Haven as the proverbie 
“home away from home.” They have shown 
their appreciation by behaving in exem- 
plary fashion during their shore leave in 
this pretty resort town. 

What about the festival itself? Arrange- 
ments for it begin as far as a year in advance. 
Many of the performers are billeted in the 
homes of local residents. For a week before 
it begins, the city starts to glow with excite- 
ment as Coast Guard ships begin arriving 
from all over the Lakes. The ships are there 
for rifle firing practice, the largest of them 
being the icebreaker Mackinaw, familiarly 
known as “Big Mac.” This sturdy cutter helps 
to keep open ice-clogged harbors and assists 
in freeing ships caught in the grip of the 
frozen lakes. All ships are on an open house 
basis during the festival. 


From the time the festival begins until its 
close 3 days later the pace is breathtak- 
ing. There is some on almost 
every moment. The kickoff is a gala 2-hour 
parade down Grand Haven's business section. 
Marching bands from all the services, and 
from all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada, dressed in their colorful uniforms, take 
part, They always put on an eye-catching 
show. 

The parade is followed by one of the most 
spectacular water extravaganzas in the coun- 
try—the Venetian Boat Parade. Beginning at 
7 pm. the waterfront is dazzling with boats 
of every kind and color. Emphasis is on style 
and originality and the sky is the limit. 
Each boat illustrates a different theme. For 
a few hours the Grand Haven waterfront is 
transformed into an exotic world of light and 
movement. For many, this is the high point 
of the festival. 

If you aren't breathing hard by now, there 
is still the water thrill show, featuring dare- 
devil acts. Sponsored by the local junior 
chamber of commerce, it includes skiing ex- 
hibitions by outstanding male and female 
performers, a jumping boat act, and a spec- 
tacular death car plunge. In the latter, a 
jalopy is driven off the dock into the river 
and the driver makes a miraculous under- 
water escape. Another interesting feature 
is a kite flying contest which is probably the 
only one of ite kind. During the 1963 festi- 
val, 18-year-old Dave Rude, a water skier, 
broke all records when he flew a kite for 77 
miles across Lake Michigan, 

Appropriately enough, the great show ends 
on a high note of beauty. Visitors to last 
year’s show were treated to the first show- 
ing of Grand Haven's musical fountain, the 
world's largest. Planning for the fountain 
began in 1953 and its cost was borne by 
Grand Haven and surrounding communities. 

Against the backdrop of a starlit, summer 
sky, the fountain is hauntingly beautiful. In 
dedicating the fountain, Coast Guard Rear 
Adm. Richard D. Schmidtman said: 
“Grand Haven holds a high place in our 
affections, and the Coast Guard has come to 
regard this city as a place where it is always 
welcome. Today represents one more link in 
the long and happy association of the Coast 
Guard with the city of Grand Haven.” With 
these sentiments, no one can disagree. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5,1965 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to draw the attention of the 
House to the activities of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps in Colorado this sum- 
mer. 

Following the June floods which lashed 
parts of Colorado, approximately 1,500 
young men and women in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps embarked on the task 
of assisting the people of Colorado to 
cleanup in those areas that were hard- 
hit by this disaster. 


Now that much of the cleanup work 
has been done, I want to report what 
the people of Colorado are saying about 
these Youth Corps crews. 


The mayor and members of the city 
council in one city in my district said in 
a wire: 

We have 100 youth cleaning up in our 
county after recent floods. They are well 
supervised, doing great job. We have ef- 
fective program under good local leader- 
ship of YMCA and county commissioners. 


A reporter for the Colorado Springs 
Free Press, Conrad Jensen, on July 16 
wrote: 

Particularly praiseworthy is the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps which has been going full 
force for some 2 weeks. Paid with Federal 
money, an even dozen young men have been 
digging, hauling and repairing storm damage 
(in the Palmer Lake area). 

One youngster, John Dodge, 18, really 
meant it when he agreed to be on the job 
at 7 a. m. every morning. Mayor McDonough 
said John got up early Wednesday morning 
because he didn't have a way to get to Palmer 
Lake (approximately 15 miles) for the days’ 
work, Leaving his home at 3303 North Han- 
cock In Colorado Springs at 3:30 a.m. he 
set out on foot and was at the Job at 7 a.m. 
sharp. 


A superintendent of schools wrote: 

I feel that the program has not only been 
a great benefit to this community, but also 
to the boys involved in the program. These 
boys and girls are very able, cooperative and 
willing in helping restore the Ellicott school 
after it was damaged by the June flood. 

A person in another community wrote: 

The. majority of the Corps has worked 
extremely well and under very unpleasant 
circumstances, For instance, today it re- 


quired gas masks to enter one basement 
where are dead animals. 


A farmer in another area of the State 
wrote: 


The majority of the boys are very good 
workers. They are willing to learn and seem 
to enjoy working with our farm We 
certainly feel it has created a better rela- 
tionship between the city and rural people. 


And finally, one of the boys in the 
Youth Corps wrote: 

I feel this job is very important, I have 
acquired valuable job experience and met 
some inte! people. The pay ls good for 
the work we do ($1.25 per hour) and I feel 
the work we have done has been very helpful 
to the victims of the recent flood. I've been 
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Working In a small school that was hit very 
hard by the flood, and, if not for this pro- 
gram, the school would still be unusable. 
This program has helped many of us who had 
à hard time finding a job and if the program 
ends, many needy boys will just be out of 
luck. So please let us continue to work. 


War in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Thanat Khoman, Foreign 
Minister of Thailand, recently appeared 
on NBC's “Meet the Press” and at public 
meetings of the Pittsburgh World Affairs 
Council; Detroit Great Decisions 1965; 
Los Angeles World Affairs Council; and 
the San Francisco World Affairs Council. 

It is a pleasure to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record the following se- 
lected group of questions on southeast 
Asia brought to my attention by my good 
friend, James Linen, president of Time, 
Inc.: 

Wan In VIETNAM 

Question. Mr. Minister, Thailand is greatly 
endangered, I believe—and I believe this is 
your view—by the advance of communism 
in southeast Asia, and I know you are very 
interested in the problem of Vietnam. Do 
you think the war in Vietnam can be won? 

THanat. I think so, and I say so categori- 
cally. 

Question. What is it we should be doing 
that we are not doing now, because we don’t 
seem to be winning it as we are currently 
performing? 

THanat. I think what we should try to do 
is to bring about security within South Viet- 
Nam itself, first. Namely, to repel and to 
expel the aggressors which are now within 
South Vietnam, and then we should give se- 
curity to the people of South Vietnam, espe- 
cially the countryside people. When these 
people have security, when they are pro- 
tected, then they will cooperate very closely 
with the Government authorities. 

I think this is the clue to the problem. 
First the military problem, next the problem 
of security, and then we should show our de- 
termination that the free world, the non- 
Communist countries, is resolved to resist 
Communist encroachments and aggressions. 
I would say that the homefront is very im- 
portant because those brave people who are 
fighting against the Communists expect the 
homefront to support them, to give them 
the feeling that they are doing a good job. 

I believe that if we can give those fighting 
men, the gallant people who are doing the 
fighting now, the feeling that they are per- 
forming a useful role, then the struggle can 
achieve success. 

Question. Do you see any danger in an In- 
creasing American involvement in Vietnam, 
including direct participation of American 
soldiers in the fighting against the Vietcong? 
In other words, should we and can we be 
fighting the war that is essentially the war of 
the South Vietnamese? 

Taxa. I still think that the brunt of the 
fighting is borne by the South Vietnamese. 
Now the Vietcong, as I said, not only are 
controlled and supported by outside power, 
especially North Vietnam, but they receive 
equipment and war material from even far- 
ther countries. I think that it is necessary 
if South Vietnam is to remain free and in- 
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dependent, it has to receive the support also 
of a free nation, like the United States, the 
leader of the free nations. Otherwise it 
would be completely overcome by the Com- 


your re- 
marks that you were not at liberty to talk 
about the support Thailand was giving to 
South Vietnam, is Thailand lending any 
material aid in South Vietnam, and H so, 
what is the nature the aid? 

THanatT. The Government of Thailand has 
been extending some material aid; some eco- 
nomic aid to South Vietnam and also some 
other kinds of ald too. However, what Viet- 
mam needs even more than military aid is 
political and moral support. As a supple- 
ment to the military aid and economic aid 
we have given to them, we can help them 
to keep their chins up and to continue to 
struggle successfully for the preservation of 
thetr freedom and independence. 

Question. Mr. Minister, we have neither 
been able to win the war so far nor have we 
succeeded since the President's proposal in 
Baltimore on April 7, in bringing the Com- 
munists to the conference table. How do you 
propose that we do either of these things? 
For example, we are bombing North Vietnam 
now, but we have restricted our bombing to 
south of the 20th parallel. Are you in favor 
of escalating further and, for example, bomb- 
ing Hanoi? 

THanat. I would not be in favor of limiting 
ourselves unilaterally. I would not be in 
favor of binding our hands and feet while 
the other side, our enemies or our opponents, 
are free to do whatever they like. But in 
regard to the war in South Vietnam, it is 
my impression, and the impression is based 
on evidence now avaliable, that things are 
getting better. But you canont win a war 
in a matter of weeks, especially when our 
side is cautious enough not to do anything 
that may lead to a larger conflict. That is 
why it may take a little more time, or at least 
some time, before we reach a point from 
which we can have an agreement or an under- 
standing that the other side will not con- 
tinue hostilities. 

Question. May I ask you whether you 
would favor bombing Hanoi? 

Tuanat. As I said, if the situation is neces- 
sitated, I would not be opposed to that. 

Question. We have heard about the mili- 
tary effectiveness of the air strikes against 
North Vietnam. Would you give us your 
opinion of the political effectiveness of these 
rulds in North Vietnam? And a related ques- 
tion—leaffiets have been dropepd on a few 
occasions in North Vietnam to warn the peo- 
ple away from target areas. Leaflets were 


during World War II. Based on your ex- 
perience as a former target for leaflets, how 
would you evaluate the effectiveness of this 
kind of effort? 

TuHanar, I think the use of the word “tar- 
get” for leaflets is quite appropriate because 
during World War I once when I was work- 
ing in the underground, I was almost struck 
by a barrel containing leaflets. It missed me 
by a few yards, and I can say that the leaflets 
hit pretty close to their targets. I think 
the effects of leaflets, as the effects of air 
Strikes, will take some time. They are not a 
drug that you can take within your body and 
expect the pain to vanish in a few minutes. 
In Thailand during the war I could see that 
the people paid a great deal of heed to the 
Warnings and predictions contained in the 
leaflets. So if the people in North Vietnam 
are about the same as the people in Thailand, 
and I don't think there is great dissimilarity 
between them, I think the effects will be 
positive. 


NEGOTIATIONS ON VIETNAM 


Question, Since you believe that the war 
can be won—and you said you say that cate- 
gorically—would you be against an attempt 
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to negotiate a settlement now or in the near 
Tuture? < 


gotiated? In my opinion we cannot negoti- 
ate the surrender of South Vietnam or for 
that matter of any nation. 

What we would like to see negotiations 
conducted upon would be to guarantee the 
right to free existence for South Vietnam and 
for any other countries in southeast Asia or 
in the world. I think that is the main point, 
That Is to say, when you negotiate you must 
negotiate to get support for freedom and 
independence of the countries concerned and 
not their surrender. 


you, for the West? 


Tuanart. Well, of course I would prefer to 
see victory. I have no doubt about that. 


withdraw. Talk of a negotiated peace is ir- 
relevant. What did you mean by that? 


TEHANAT. It is because of our past experi- 


steps to meet the situation. 
We didn’t take it lightly. We heeded the 


to preserve our freedom and our independ- 
ence. 

Question. What specific evidence is there 
of Communist China’s intentions to infiltrate 
and to dominate Thailand? 
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we can to make it stay at that first phase— 
or even to erase it. 

We also have evidences that important 
headquarters have been established not very 
far from Thailand. Since we don’t have 
common border with China, the headquar- 
ters is not very far from North Laos, and 
they appointed their top security people to 
come to work there. As a matter of fact, one 
of them used to be the Deputy Minister for 
Security Affairs. They also have very fre- 
quent visits from top people—top security 
and top military people to the area. They 
also started what they euphemistically call 
the “Patriotic Front of Thailand." It looks 
as though the Chinese Communists are fol- 
lowing the same patterns that they have 
followed in some other places. The so-called 
“Patriotic Front of Thailand” is not dissimi- 
lar from the Pathet Lao in Laos, or from the 
National Liberation Front in South Vietnam. 
It seems that they have not devised any new 
methods or means. 

Question. Has there been any evidence of 
infiltration into Thailand from across the 
Mekong? 

TRANAr. They come from all sides, all parts. 
Through the forest, across the Mekong, 
across the paddy land. It has been going on 
for quite some time, and recently we have de- 
tected an increase in infiltration and sub- 
version. Infiltration takes various forms. 
They, come into Thailand as hawkers or what 
you may call traders; they may also take a 
more feminine form. I mean they also send 
their women agents into Thailand equipped 
with lipstick and all the necessary things 
to make them attractive. All forms of in- 
filtration carry with them grave danger, and 
we have to take increased measures to meet 
with the situation. One of them was to ask 
our national assembly just before I left my 
country for an additional budget to get the 
money to finance the operations against the 
illegal activities conducted by the other side. 

Question. In view of the high percentage 
of Chinese in Thailand cities, especially 
Bangkok, is there danger that they will 
sympathize with Communist China? 

Tuanat. The Chinese in Thailand are 
treated better than in many other countries 
in Asia, and the Chinese know that. They 
enjoy peace and a great measure of prosperity. 
They enjoy security for themselves and for 
their families. So I suppose they know what 
is good for them. As far as we have seen, 
the Chinese in Thailand have shown a great 
deal of loyalty toward the land which has 
sheltered them and has given them full op- 
portunity for development. 

Question. I am concerned about the pos- 
sibility of some of your people being per- 
suaded to go to Hanoi or to China to be 
trained similarly to the Vietcong in Vietnam. 
Is this a problem in Thailand, and are you 
coping with it without serious difficulty at 
this time? 

TRANAT. The fact is that there have been 
some people, but they are Chinese born in 
Thalland. Besides that, there are some of 
the hill tribesmen. We have many evidences 
that they didn't like it over there, and quite 
a few of them have tried very hard to come 
out of that so-called paradise. 

At the same time, I should like to say we 
used to have in Thailand something like 80,- 
000 Vietnamese refugees who lived in Thai- 
land, and we tried to repatriate them back 
to Vietnam. Half of them went to North 
Vietnam. We would like to send the rest, 
either to North or South Vietnam, it does not 
m tter. Words come back from North Viet- 
nam telling those who remained in Thailand 
not to go gack to North Vietnam under any 
circumstances. Whatever they took along 
with them—sewing machines, fountain pens, 
watches, and so on—were confiscated. So 
they said you'd better stay in Thailand. 

Question. Several years ago, business and 
industry in Thailand seemed to be dominated 
by the Chinese. Has this situation changed, 
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and how was the change accomplished, if 
that has happened? 

THANAT. I am glad to say that the Thais 
have learned to engage in business, and that 
at the present time my people have gone into 
business a great deal more. In the olden 
days most of them thought that the best 
way of life would be to become government 
Officials. But nowadays with the kind of 
Salaries that they get from the government, 
there is, to put it very mildly, a certain dis- 
affection for officitaldom. 

SEATO 


Question. Now that De Gaulle has refused 
to participate in the latest SEATO confer- 
ence, does this pretty well sabotage SEATO 
as a viable treaty organization? 

THaNaT. Well, in the first place, France is 
still in SEATO. It decided only to send 
an observer, allegedly on the ground that it 
does not agree with the American policy in 
South Vietnam. But I can assure you that 
to us it doesn't make any difference. In 
any case I am willing to say that I think that 
France still has an interest in belonging to 
SEATO because it can derive many advan- 
tages from membership in SEATO. The only 
thing is that while it is willing to take 
advantage of the benefits and enjoy the priv- 
Ueges of membership, it is not quite willing 
to discharge some of the duties and obliga- 
tions of a member. 

Question. Is SEATO a paper tiger? 

THanaT. SEATO may be a paper tiger, but 
I think Inside the paper tiger there are fangs. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Question. How much yalidity would you 
place on the domino theory, that if South 
Vietnam should go communistic, the rest of 
Asia, including Thailand, would also fall? 

THANAT. I am not very apt at this game of 
domino, but I would agree with the theory. 
We agree with the theory in the sense that 
we have always stressed that the security 
and freedom and liberty of an area should 
be looked upon in a comprehensive form or 
manner. One cannot take a part of a re- 
gion and disregard the rest. I personally 
have been stressing this fact ever since I 
took office some 6 years ago. As far back 
as 1959, when the situation in Laos gave 
grace concern to many people, I pointed out, 
especially at the SEATO meeting in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, in 1959 that the main 
objective was not so much Laos, but South 
Vietnam. So to that extent I fully agree 
that the defense of an area, specifically the 
region of southeast Asia, should be under- 
taken in comprehensive form. 

Question. How do you explain the current 
attitude of the Cambodian Government? 

THanat. I wish someone would tell me 
that. I saw Sihanouk in Jakarta; he shook 
hands with me in spite of the fact that he 
has been praying for my death for quite 
some time. In the first place I should like 
to say that there doesn't seem to be such a 
thing called Cambodian Government. There 
is only one man called Prince Sihanouk, and 
Im not exactly aware that there is any 
Cambodian Government in existence. 
Everything revolves around Prince Sihanouk, 
and it is he who decides in what directions 
the country should go. I would say that the 
general motive behind what Prince Sihanouk 
has been doing is that he believes that Com- 
munist China will ultimately be the winner 
in southeast Asia, and for that matter in 
the whole of Asia. Cambodia a small 
nation, he thinks that it wouldn't be able 
to stand up to China, so as a way of insur- 
ance he tries the best he can to propitiate 
and to win the favors of the leaders of Com- 
munist China. We in Thailand say that the 
way he is behaving looks to us like facing 
the crocodile and trying to be the last to 
be eaten. 

Question. What is the feeling of the Thais 
2 De Gaulle and his policy for southeast 

a? 
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THanat, Well, I think he is a great man 
for Europe. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Question. Would the Foreign Minister say 
something about the relations between the 
United States and the Kingdom of Thailand? 

TRHANAT. Thailand was the first Asian 
nation to recognize the United States, and 
Thailand extended technical assistance to 
the United States first. I think the first 
offer of technical assistance from Thailand 
to the United States was in the time of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, when our King wrote to Pres- 
ident Lincoln offering some elephants as a 
labor-saving device. Unfortunately, or per- 
haps fortunately, President Lincoln politely 
declined the offer. So, you didn’t have the 
privilege of seeing the elephants roaming 
along the Potomac. 

I must say that we see eye to eye on 
almost everything. We may have had our 
fritcions here and there as some of the 
American Ambassadors may testify. We have 
some small disagreements here and there. 
but I think the American people and the 
Thal people want about the some, namely to 
enjoy life as free individals. Now I must 
say to show my independence, as seems now 
to be quite fashionable, that each and every 
nation should want to show independence. 
Thailand, I think, should go on record as 
showing a gesture of independence towards 
the United States, too. I must say that If 
we agree with you, with your ideals, with 
your fundamental policies, and now with 
your policy on South Vietnam, I must say 
that it is not exactly to please you. We be- 
lieve in a policy of peace, of. freedom, of 
liberty, because we believe in it. And that 
perhaps more important than believing in 
such a policy as a result of foreign aid or 
as a result of coercing or as a result of arm- 
twisting. 

Question. Do the citizens of Thailand feel 
that the United States is intruding in south- 
east Asia? 

THANAT. I don't think the United States 
can be looked upon as intruding. On the 
contrary, we would like to see the United 
States stay in southeast Asia, and especially 
in South Vietnam. I have seen no indica- 
tion that the people of South Vietnam would 
want the United States to leave. Of course 
the Communist side has been trying to give 
the wrong impression—that the war in South 
Vietnam is a civil war. That is purely prop- 
aganda or perhaps psychological warfare. 
But I can say that no one who believes in 
the defense of freedom and in south- 
east Asia would want the United States to 
leave the scene at the present time. 

Question. Is there any "Yankee go home“ 
sentiment in Thailand? 

Tuanat. I have never heard the phrase 
used—except in some Western countries. 

Question. What do you have to say about 
the wartime alliance of Thailand and Japan? 

THANAT. This is a question much in need 
of clarification. Officially Thalland was 
forced to cooperate with the Japanese dur- 
ing World War Il—after expending in our 
defense not only bullets but people, as well 
as all the obsolete planes which were shot 
down by Japanese planes. At that time the 
Thailand government asked a Western na- 
tion for help. That nation was not the 
United States, I want to assure you, The 
reply came, and it was to the following ef- 
fect: help yourself. 

Right from the beginning I joined many 
of my countrymen in the underground move- 
ment, which started almost immediately in 
Thailand, to fight the Japanese, to fight 
against Japanese occupation. Until the end 
of the war we never ceased fighting. I am 
proud to be one who was in that movement. 

MEKONG RIVER PROJECT 

Question. Will you give an appraisal of 
the achievements and the prospects for the 
Mekong Basin development project? 
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THanat. We in Thailand highly value the 
generous proposal made by President John- 
Son in his Baltimore speech. We found in 
that generous offer a sign of a man of peace. 

t he aims at is peace—and that is why 
he made the offer of 81 billion to be used 
in insuring the economic and social de- 
velopment of southeast Asia. At the pres- 

ent time, some work is being done in Bang- 
kok to avail ourselves of his generous offer. 
Also, the Mekong Commission under the 
auspices of the United Nations is meeting to 
Consider in what way it can avall itself of the 
Offer, Besides that I think the Asian High- 
Way project may make use of the offer made 
by the President. 

The Mekong project is a very interesting 
Project in itself because it comprises four 
Rations—Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, and 
South Vietnam. And in spite of the viscissi- 
tudes of international politics, of rupture of 
relatlons between Cambodia and Thailand, 
Meetings of the Commission have continued 
to take place, so a worthwhile economic 
Project can be even more important than 
Politics, 

In Thailand we also have many other proj- 
cts which may be national in general char- 
acter, but may have indirect regional char- 
acter. Tm referring to the project that we 
are entertaining to set up a university in 
South Thailand. It will be sponsored by the 
Thai Government, with the help of some 
Other institution like the John F. Kennedy 

tion, of which both the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Graham Martin, and I are 
Member officers. We hope that the Univer- 
sity of the South in Thailand will soon come 
into being. And if it comes into being it will 
Serve not only the people of Thailand but 
Possibly and most probably the people in 
Malaysia and Indonesia if peace is restored 
between Malaysia and Indonesia. I hope 
that the U.S. Government will explore these 
Projects, and will help us in implementing 
them. 

KINGDOM OF THAILAND 


Thailand, formerly known as Siam, is a 
translation of “Muang Tai” (Land of the 
Pree), the term by which the Thai people 
Call their country. 

Government: Constitutional monarchy. 

Reigning monarch: His Majesty King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej, Her Majesty Queen 
Sirtkit. 


Capital: Bangkok. 

Aren: 198,247 square miles. 

Population: About 29,700,000 (July 1964 
estimate). 

Language: The Thai alphabet has been 
Used in its present form since the 13th 
century. The language developed through 
adaptation of Pali and Sanskrit. 

Religion: About 93.6 percent of the peo- 
ble are Buddhists; there are also Muslims, 

, and others. The King is constitu- 
tionally the upholder of all faiths. 

Education: Seven-year education 
is compulsory. There are five universities 
in Bangkok, and two others in the north at 
Chiengmai and the northeast at Khonkaen. 

Exports: Rice, rubber, tin, teak, tapioca 
flour, castor seeds, corn. 

Imports: Textiles, petroleum products, 
machinery, motor vehicles. 


Helping the Victims of Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the wide public interest in California’s 
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new program of reimbursing the victims 

of violent crimes, I would like to include 

in the Appendix of the RECORD a very en- 

lightening and encouraging editorial on 

this subject appearing in the Washing- 

ton Evening Star on August 3, 1965: 
HELPING THE VICTIMS 


California has taken a long step forward 
in enacting a law to reimburse victims of 
violent crimes with State funds. 

The plan reportedly was suggested by Su- 
perlor Court Judge Francis McCarty, of San 
Prancisco. Arthur Goldberg also advocated 
such protection in several speeches while he 
was on the Supreme Court. 

Regurdless of the authorship, the whole 
concept deserves attention, for it lifts the 
State out of the revenge“ mood charac- 
terizing so many cases, and turns attention 
to the victim as well as the assallant. 

Under the California law, families of mur- 
der victims and also persons incapacitated by 
crimes would be paid out of a fund admin- 
istered by the department of social welfare. 
Payments would be based on need, and per- 
sons convicted of these offenses would be 
ordered to pay fines into the indemnity 
fund. 

In signing the measure, Governor Brown 
observed it was “ironic that California must 
spend millions of dollars for rehabilitation 
of lawbreakers, for their food, clothing, medi- 
cal care and other expenses, yet their victims 
are left to fend for themselves.” 

Similiar laws have been put into practice 
in New Zealand and Great Britain. The lat- 
ter country, which aprpoved the program 
last August, has made awards in more than 
200 cases and in May paid out more than. 
$57,000 to 64 persons including 11 police- 
men. 

Other States—and particularly, perhaps, 
our own crime-plagued District—would do 
well to emulate California’s enlightened and 
compassionate plan. As Mr. Goldberg re- 
marked last year, “the victim of a robbery 
or an assault has been denied the protection 
of the laws in a very real sense, and society 
should assume some responsibility for mak- 
ing him whole.” 


The Late Hon. Fritz Lanham 
SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe I have ever served with a more 
honorable Member of this body than the 
late Fritz Lanham. He was the perfect 
gentleman, cultured, eloquent, consid- 
erate, and always fair and accommodat- 
ing in all his dealings, 

Mr. Lanham was an authority on 
Texas history. His father, Samuel Wil- 
lis Tucker Lanham, served five terms in 
this body, and then was Governor of 
Texas. Both of these distinguished 
Texans not only lived in history—they 
helped make it. Fritz was a dedicated 
and resourceful advocate, devoted to the 
State he loved and the Nation he served. 

In Congress Fritz Lanham left his 
mark. He was author of many impor- 
tant legislative acts. He was independ- 
ent in his thinking, and always put the 
welfare of the country ahead of petty 
party considerations. Men of this type 
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are becoming few in number, but they 
live in history and they live in the hearts 
of their countrymen. 

It is indeed an honor to me to join with 
others in paying tribute to the memory 
of this great man. He was my personal 
friend. He went out of his way to favor 
me on more than on occasion. But his 
greatness is not confined to his capacity 
to make friends, but rather because of his 
contribution to the history of the times 
during his long career of public service. 
We who survive would do well to emulate 
his example and adopt more of his sen- 
sible, conservative philosophy. 

To Mrs. Lanham and the family I ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 


A Tricentennial Survey of Wisconsin 
Catholic History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
tercentenary of the establishment of the 
first Christian—Catholic—mission in 
Wisconsin and the central United States 
is being observed this year. The his- 
torical event upon which this commemo- 
ration is based is the erection in October 
1665 of a little chapel of bark by Father 
Claude Allouez, S. J., on Chequamegon 
Bay, just west of the present city of Ash- 
land, Wis. It was there that he estab- 
lished the mission of the Holy Ghost. 

Father Lawrence Brey, assistant pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently presented a paper at the 
95th anniversary meeting of the Wiseon- 
sin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Let- 
ters citing Father Allouez’ work and in- 
cluding a brief history of the Catholic 
Church in Wisconsin and the central 
United States. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I include Father Brey’s paper, “A 
Tricentennial Survey of Wisconsin Cath- 
olic History (1665-1965), “ and commend 
it to my colleagues. 

The paper together with notes and 
appendix follows: 

A TRICENTENNIAL SURVEY OF WISCONSIN 

CATHOLIC History (1665-1965) 

(By Rev. Lawrence S. Brey, assistant pastor, 
ate ely Congregation, South Milwaukee, 
(Nore.—A paper presented at the 95th an- 

niversary meeting of the Wisconsin Academy 

of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, at Madison, 

Wis., May 8, 1965 (social sciences section), 

Wisconsin Center Building, University of 

Wisconsin.) 

The year 1965 marks the tercentenary of 
the beginnings of the Catholic faith in the 
area now known as the State of Wisconsin, 
calling to mind the establishment of the 
area’s first Catholic mission by Father Claude 
Allouez, 8.J,, near Ashland in 1665. At first 
thought this anniversary would seem to be 
of merely sectarian concern, or at the most 
the concern of specialists in local and re- 
gional history. But this limitation will be 
dismissed promptly by anyone who reflects 
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on the profound impact left on the Badger 
State and its development by the peaceful 
invasion of black-robed missionaries 300 
years ago. 

Along with the light of falth went such 
concomitants as the civilizing of the Indians, 
the development of roads, towns, and com- 
munities, the fostering of agriculture, and 
the introduction of institutions of learning, 
as well as hospitals and other institutions. 
Moreover, the very history of the growth and 
development of the Catholic Church in Wis- 
consin is in itself an object of broad cultural 
interest, not only for its own content of 
color, vitality, and adventure, but also in 
that it parallels and makes one more aware 
of the secular history and development of 
Wisconsin. 

There are many ways of considering the 
three-century history of Wisconsin Catholi- 
cism. The simplest and perhaps most popu- 
lar would be the chronological or chronicle- 
style method—simply beginning from the 

and rambling at ease through the 
fascinating years and eras of Badger Catho- 
lic history. Another method would be to 
consider it in more or less ecclesiastical 
terms, tracing its original missionary status 
to the point of its becoming a diocese and 
later subdividing into additional dioceses. A 
fascinating history of the church in Wis- 
consin could very well also be built upon the 
lives of the various bishops of these dio- 
ceses, up to and including their present spir- 
itual shepherds (Archbishop William E. 
Cousins, of Milwaukee; Bishop Stanislaus V. 
Bona, of Green Bay; Bishop William P. 
O’Connor, of Madison; Bishop George A. 
Hammes, of Superior; and Bishop Frederick 
W. Freking, of La Crosse). The names of 
great and colorful missionaries and circuit 
riders, such as Allouez, Marquette, Mazzu- 
chelli, and Kundig, could well form the 
framework or starting point for this histori- 
eal survey. Likewise the glorious list of 
dates, from 1665 to the present, dates preg- 
nant with testimony to great men and events 
of the Wisconsin Catholic past, could pro- 
vide the framework of a historical litany 
both scientific and inspiring. Certainly our 
survey could also be made on a geographical 
basis, tracing the movement of the great 
“glacier” of the Christian faith from its be- 
ginnings on the State's uppermost shores 
near Ashland, down through Green Bay and 
the great Fox-Wisconsin-Mississippi water- 
way, south through Milwaukee and Prairie 
du Chien, until finally it blanketed the en- 
tire State, leaving virtually no “driftless 
area” whatsoever. Last but not least, the 
history of Catholic educational, cultural, s0- 
cial, and charitable institutions and agen- 
cies can in itself present a format for the 
study of Wisconsin’s 300-year Catholic his- 
tory from the aspects of the humanities and 
human welfare. 

But even though we will synopsize these 
social and cultural contributions at the close 
of this paper, for the present, in the limited 
time available, we feel that there is no better 
way to demonstrate in broad lines the Wis- 
consin Catholic heritage than to merely re- 
count briefly some of the highlights of Ca- 
tholicism's 300-year history in Wisconsin and 
in general give a “bird's eye view” of this fas- 
cinating and true story. 

The response to Christ’s command to bring 
His church and His teachings “to all nations” 
began on Pentecost Sunday in the year A.D. 
33, and in an astonishingly short time mate- 
rialized in missionary endeavors in the Ro- 
man world, the Hellenic world, parts of 


Africa, and southern and eastern Asia. With ` 


Columbus in 1492 the Christian faith finally 
came to the New World. In 1565 the Cath- 
olic faith was formally introduced to main- 
land America through the erection of a Cath- 
olic mission at St. Augustine, Fla. One cen- 
tury later, Father Jacques Marquette, S.J., 
began his famous exploratory and missionary 
journeys in North America, and on October 1 
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of that same year, 1665, the Catholic faith 
made its first permanent entrance into the 
area that is now Wisconsin. Although Fa- 
ther Rene Menard, S.J., did in fact put foot 
on Wisconsin soil 4 years earlier for a brief 
time, it was in late 1665 that another black- 
robe, Father Claude Allouez, S. J., established 
the first church and mission in Wisconsin, 
in the form of a crude bark chapel con- 
structed by himself near the present site of 
Ashland, on Chequamegon Bay. 

This humble chapel, built near La 
Pointe, just west of Ashland, Wis., and 
named by Father Allouez, “The Mission of 
the Holy Spirit,” was the first Catholic 
chapel on the American continent west of 
Lake Huron and north of New Mexico. In 
September of 1669, Father Marquette, S.J., 
succeeded Allouez at the La Pointe mission, 
ministering to the Huron and Ottawa In- 
dians, until the Sioux drove them out. In 
1673 Marquette, in the company of Joliet, 
navigated the Fox-Wisconsin-Mississippi wa- 
terway, entering the Mississippi on June 17, 
1673, near the site of Prairie du Chien. Mar- 
quette’s association with the “Great River,” 
which he named The River of the Immacu- 
late Conception,” is immortalized in the seal 
of Marquette University, bearing his image 
and the inscription, Numen Flumenque— 
“The Divine Will and the River.” Mean- 
while, in 1670, Father Allouez returned to 
Wisconsin and concentrated on the Green 
Bay-Oshkosh area. Marquette died in 1675. 
Father Louis Hennepin in 1680 also traversed 
the Fox-Wisconsin-Mississippi river system, 
and was captured by Indians. In 1686 Nich- 
olis Perot built a fort at St. Antoine, on Lake 
Pepin, and later donated the yet-venerated 
silver ostensorium to the chuch at Green 
Bay. 

By 1728 the Jesuits withdrew entirely from 
the Bayfield-La Pointe region. In 1764 Wis- 
consin was made part of the Quebec Catholic 
Diocese, and by 1789 it was incorporated into 
the néw Baltimore Diocese. Already the 
foundations had been laid, and the process 
of Wisconsin Catholic development from a 
missionary status into a mature unit of the 
universal church was well under way by the 
late 18th century. 

The 19th century witnessed the extended 
process of building on the foundations, aug- 
menting the juridic and organizational as- 
pects of Catholic life, promotion of further 
missionary pursuits, and consolidation of 
earlier ones. In this latter connection, the 
1830's witnessed the beginnings of the phe- 
nomenal achievements of such religious 
pioneers as Father Frederick Baraga and 
Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P. The former 
spearheaded a missionary revival in the La 
Pointe area, revived European interest in 
the Wisconsin Church, and was responsible 
for permanent and far-reaching missionary 
gains in the Upper Peninsula and along the 
now Wisconsin-Michigan frontier, and was 
to become the first bishop or Marquette, 
Mich. The latter, Mazzuchelli, blazed a trail 
of faith and civilization from Mackinac 
Island and Green Bay to Dubuque and the 
tristate area. A classical example of Wis- 
consin ‘'circuit-riding” missionaries, Mazzu- 
chelli designed and built 25 churches, 
planned and founded cities (such as Schulls- 
burg and Davenport), and was chaplain of 
the first Wisconsin Territorial Legislature at 
Belmont. Both the Indians of the north 
central forests and the lead miners of the 
driftless area were to benefit from the tire- 
less labors of this unusual man. Last year, 
1964, marked the centenary of his death. 

The 1830's also witnessed a formal pene- 
tration of the Christian faith into the south- 
eastern quadrant of the Badger State. If a 
“red letter date“ might be affixed to these 
beginnings, it could very well be the year 
1835, when Father Florimond Bonduel offered 
the first holy mass in Milwaukee. Bonduel, 
by the way, later ministered to the settlers 
and Indians in the Green Bay and Wolf 
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River regions. Just as Mazzachelli endured 
such hardships as living out of near-empty 
saddlebags for days, sleeping on the ground, 
and barely escaping the tomahawks of 
drunken braves, so too Bonduel had his share 
of hardships, ranging from difficulties with 
Federal agents and with Chief Oshkosh, to 
physical endurances and dangers, 

1839 marked the arrival in Milwaukee of 
Father Patrick O'Kelly, the community's 
first resident pastor. Soon afterwards an- 
other Mazzuchelll-lke giant, named Martin 
Kundig, was to do spiritual spadework in 
Milwaukee paralleling the pioneering of 
Solomon Juneau in Milwaukee's secular de- 
velopment. The ecclesiastical high point 
of Milwaukee’s early days, and Wisconsin's 
as well, was the year 1843, when Pope Greg- 
ory XVI established Milwaukee as a diocese. 
All of Wisconsin, as well as some adjacent 
territory, was included in its jurisdiction. 
John Martin Henni was appointed first 
bishop of Milwaukee. 

Events and developments of an organiza- 
tional nature, as well as continued mission- 
ary and parochial work, continued at an in- 
creasing pace. Tiny St. Peter's Church, now 
preserved on the campus of St. Francis Semi- 
nary, served as the first cathedral. In 1846, 
Milwaukee's incorporation as a city coin- 
cided with the founding of its first Catholic 
school. Two years later Wisconsin achieved 
statehood. The following year, 1849, marked 
the return of the Jesuits after a long absence. 
Fathers Frederick Huebner and Anton An- 
derledy, S.J., came to Milwaukee and em- 
barked on parish and educational activities, 
the latter later culminating in Marquette 
University. In 1856 St. Francis Seminary, 
the “mother seminary of the old Northwest,” 
was dedicated at Milwaukee. 

The Civil War years found Wisconsin's 
Catholic population at the 200,000 mark. 
Of these, many served in the Union Forces, 
and two Wisconsin priests served as chap- 
lains. But even in the midst of fratricidal 
conflict, the Kingdom of God and the cura 
animarum must continue. In 1863 a log 
chapel was built and dedicated atop Holy 
Hill, marking the founding of a spiritual and 
geographical landmark that was to become a 
famous national shrine. One year later, else- 
where in the Kettle Moraine, another Civil 
War parish, St. Matthew's, was founded at 
Campbelisport. And in 1866, a year after 
hostilities ended, the Wisconsin Catholic 
Church was subdivided into two additional 
dioceses, Green Bay and La Crosse. Bishops 
Joseph Melcher and Michael Heiss were ap- 
pointed as their spiritual shepherds. 

The latter half of the 19th century, as well 
as the Fin de Siecle, was to be known as 
“the period of the foreigner,” for both Wis- 
consin and the church in America. A large 
influx of Irish, German, Polish, and other 
immigrants contributed to the growth and 
culture of both church and State. Bilin- 
gualism was to be a common feature of many 
areas. In Milwaukee, Der Seebote, a pioneer 
organ of the Catholic press in Wisconsin, 
was a German-language paper. But in 1870, 
the Star of Bethlehem arose on Milwaukee's 
horizon, this being the name of the city's 
first English-language Catholic weekly. The 
same year saw the construction of the Cath- 
olic Normal School in Milwaukee, which was 
to be a center of teacher education and a 
nucleus of church music renascence. Fin- 
ally, in 1875, Milwaukee was raised to the 
status of an archdiocese. The last two 
decades of the 19th century saw Bishops 
Heiss and Katzer succeed Henni, as second 
and third Archbishops of Milwaukee, and 
witnessed their opposition to the contro- 
versial Bennett Law, which they believed 
endangered the educational rights of the 
family. In 1899 the three Wisconsin bishops 
(Katzer, Messmer, and Flasch) publicly ap- 
plauded Pope Leo XT Ss encyclical, “Testem 
Benevolentiae.“ which censured certain al- 
ledged latitudinarian tendencies in American 
Catholicism. 
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The 20th. century ushered in an era of 
er consolidation of Catholicism in Wis- 
Consin, symbolized in its first three decades 
by the reigns of Archbishops Messmer and 
Stritch in Milwaukee. The former, bearded 
and scholarly, gave new impetus to the edu- 
Cational and sociological apostolates of the 
Church, but always in close alinement with 
her spiritual and sacramental mission; 1905 
Witnessed the creation of the diocese of 
Superior, embracing the State's northwest 
Quadrant, the first bishop being Augustine 
Schinner, Marquette College in Milwaukee 
Was now beginning to evolve into the uni- 
versity which today ranks as America’s close- 
Second largest Catholic university. 

With the advent of World War I, thou- 
sands of Wisconsin Catholic young men 
formed part of the Badger State’s contri- 
bution to our Armed Forces. Thirty-four 
Wisconsin priests served as chaplains. 
After the war, Archbishop Messmer called 
attention to false and dangerous ideologies 
athome. But in opposing, for example, “the 
danger of Socialism” in a pastoral letter, he 
also insisted that true Christian social order 
and justice must be the antidote to both 
economic ills and radical ideologies. In 
1920 he established the Catholic Social Wel- 
fare Bureau in Milwaukee. By the end of 
his episcopacy, Wisconsin was no longer a 
“mission territory”, and bilingualism was 
greatly subsiding. 

The reign of Messmer's successor, Arch- 
bishop Samuel Stritch, began in 1930, and 
Coincided with the dark decade of the de- 
Pression. It was nevertheless a period of 
vigorous growth, organization, and educa- 
tional expansion and standardization. 
Moreover the critical social and economic 
Conditions of the 1930's triggered a number 
of the new archbishop’s accomplishments on 
behalf of charity, welfare, and youth. The 
Catholic Youth Organization, for example, 
Was founded in 1934, to give our youths a 
Constructive Christian social life and shield 
them from radical and materialistic influ- 
ences engendered by the depression. Finally, 
When thoughts turned from depression to 
War, in September, 1939, one of Stritch’s 
last great gestures as Milwaukee archbishop 
Was to conduct a massive religious convo- 
Cation for world peace at Marquette Stadium. 

But world war was not averted, and Amer- 
ica’s involvement was soon to be a fact. 
World War II. post-war problems, and the 
Korean war were to fiank the episcopacy of 
Archbishop Stritch's successor of 1940, Moses 
E. Kiley. Kiley, a humble quiet man of tow- 
ering physical stature, was to emphasize 
Parish life, Catholic charities, and the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Wiscon- 
sin's Catholic contribution to the war effort 
included some 25,000 youn men and some 
100 chaplains. In 1946, shortly after war's 
end, the Wisconsin Catholic province was 
further subdivided, and a new diocese was 
Created, Madison, embracing the southwest 
quadrant of the State. Bishop William P. 
O’Connor was appointed its first spiritual 
head. In 1948 all five dioceses took part in 
a solemn religious observance of the Wis- 
consin State Centennial. 

The 1950’s were ushered in by another con- 
flict, the Korean war. The day after the 
Signing of the Korean truce in 1953 Albert 
G. Meyer became new archbishop of Milwau- 
kee, and Bishop Annabring replaced him at 
Superior. Expansion of the seminary, fur- 
ther development of Catholic parochial, apos- 
tolic and charitable activities, and a state- 
Wide census and information program high- 
lighted his episcopacy. Miuwaukee archdioc- 
esan development was all the while para- 
lelled by similar advances in the dioceses of 
La Crosse, Superior, Green Bay, and Madison. 
Time aad space alone prohibit more details 
in a paper such as this. 

The year 1959 brought to the Catholic 
World a new Pope, John XXIII, and to Wis- 
Consin a new archbishop, William E. Cou- 
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sins. The latter further expanded our semi- 
nary facilities and educational program, 
modernized our charities and family life 
services, and continues to meet the demand- 
ing task of extending the spiritual services 
of the archdiocese to a greatly expanding 
population. 

The last 5 years of Wisconsin's 300-year 
Catholic history show no signs of diminuen- 
do. The sanctifying mission of the church 
continues to be implemented in the context 
of modern society, and is paralelled by the 
church’s continuing contributions in the so- 
cial, cultural and educational spheres, 
whether the latter be in the form of a 
humble study club or the current elephan- 
tine expansion and redevelopment project at 
Marquette University. Wisconsin's present 
Catholic population totals 1,424,246, includ- 
ing 2,448 priests. Parish churches and mis- 
sions number in excess of 1,000. Although 
the church's contributions to Wisconsin life 
are necessarily primarily of a spiritual and 
salvational nature, she cannot help but ben- 
efit the State morally, socially and cultural- 
ly. Loyalty, public morality, and good order 
cannot help but gain by her presence. In 
addition, the following figures give notice of 
the church's contributions to human culture 
and welfare in Wisconsin: 

In the field of education, the Catholic 
Church operates 569 elementary schools, 56 
high schools, and 12 colleges and universities 
in Wisconsin, not including her theological 
seminaries; also 23 educationally related 
agencies, 23 college Newman Clubs, 9 schools 
of nursing, and at least 25 weekly or month- 
ly publications. 

In the field of medical and social welfare, 
we have some 55 Catholic hospitals, 4 or 5 
mental and special hospitals, 33 old age 
homes, 7 children’s homes, 10 protective and 
rehabilitating institutions, some dozen eth- 
nic social service organizations and missions 
(on behalf of Negroes, migrant workers, and 
Indians). In addition there are diocesan 
and local units of family life organizations, 
social welfare bureaus, Catholic youth or- 
ganization, Rural Life Conference, and the 
St. Vincent de Paul (Relief and Welfare) So- 
ciety. Catholic chaplain services are also 
rendered to various State, county and mu- 
nicipal institutions. Of special interest are 
such unique items as St. Colletta’s School for 
Mentally Handicapped Children, at Jeffer- 
son, St. John’s School for the Deaf, in Mil- 
waukee, and, in quite a different vein, the 
Milwaukee Catholic Symphony Orchestra, the 
only one of its kind in America. 

The most important statistic of them all, 
of course—the uncounted Wisconsin souls 
who have reached their eternal reward 
through the ministrations of the Catholic 
Church during the past 300 years—remains 
unrecorded. 

Even Wisconsin geography bears marks of 
of the Christian faith and Catholic regional 
history. Looking at a map of our favorite 
State, we see such names as: The Apostle 
Islands, St. Croix Lake, St. Croix River, Holy 
Hill, St. Joseph Ridge, Marquette County, St. 
Croix County; and the cities and towns of 
Allouez, Alverno, Benet Lake, Bonduel, Cal- 
vary, De Pere, Holy Cross, Hubertus, Mar- 
quette, Marytown, Mount Calvary, Pius, St. 
Anna, St. Cloud, St. Croix Falls, St. Croix 
Junction, St. Francis, St. George, St. Huberts, 
St. Johns, St. Joseph, St. Kilian, St. Law- 
rence, St. Marie, St. Marys, St. Michaels, St. 
Nazianz, St. Paul Switch, St. Peter, St. Wen- 
del, and West De Pere. On an even more 
local scale, one could probably spend a life- 
time listing all the city streets and roads 
named after Wisconsin Catholic pioneers, not 
to mention a town such as Shullsburg. where 
every street was named after a Christian 
doctrine or virtue by Father Mazzuchelli 
himself 


It is 1965, and the early part of this tricen- 
tennial year was marred by the deaths of two 
prelates close to Wisconsin soil and close to 
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her Catholic history: Albert Cardinal Meyer, 
one of whose personal mottos, pietas et scien- 
tia, epitomizes. the ideal of Catholic Doctrine 
culture in Wisconsin and everywhere, and 
Bishop John Treacy of La Crosse, whose 
building and ardent promotion of 
Catholic education are an asset to western 
Wisconsin. 

In the autumn of the year of our Lord 
1965, during the Pontificate of His Holiness, 
Pope Paul VI, as the entire Nation observes 
the 400th anniversary of the establishment of 
the Christian faith on mainland North 
America, at St. Augustine, Fla.—Wisconsin 
Catholics, as well as their non-Catholic 
brethren, we trust, will also rejoice as we here 
observe the 300th anniversary of the intro- 
duction of the Christian faith to Wisconsin, 
in the form of that humble Catholic mission 
of Father Claude Allouez at La Pointe, and 
his crude bark chapel. Because of that ven- 
erable event, this is a richer State today— 
this Wisconsin—this land of lakes and lush 
green forests and fields and moraines, em- 
braced by Lakes Michigan and Superior, the 
Mississippi and the St. Croix, and the plains 
of Illinois. As Wisconsin stands at the 
threshold of its Catholic tercentenary, the 
State's thousand parishes and million and a 
half Catholics offer thanks to the Almighty 
for these centuries of grace and growth, and 
commend te His providential care the people, 
the leaders, and the future of our beloved 
Badger State and our America. 

Note 1: This paper is respectfully and 
gratefully dedicated to the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Peter Leo Johnson, Ph. D., of St. 
Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, and the Rev- 
erend Benjamin J. Blied, Ph. D., of Marian 
College, Fond du Lac, Wis., in view of the ap- 
preciation for the history of our church 
which they imparted as professors at St. 
Francis Seminary, their writings, which pro- 
vided some of the source material for this 
paper, and their priestly inspiration; also for 
Monsignor Johnson's reading and checking 
my originally longer manscript on this sub- 
ject, of which this paper is a condensation; 
also with appreciation to Rev. R. N. Hamil- 
ton, S. J., archivist at Marquette University, 
for his words of encouragement, 

Note 2: In the Ashland-Bayfield region of 
Wisconsin, special commemoration will be 
made this year of the 1665 establishment of 
the Mission of the Holy Spirit by Father 
Claude Allouez, S.J., at La Pointe on Che- 
quamegon Bay. Among those of that area 
who are promoting interest in this historic 
occasion are the Diocese of Superior, Mr. 
John Chapple of the Ashland Daily Press, 
and the Catholic War Veterans. Mr. Chapple 
has also been publishing some historical 
notes on the Catholic Beginnings in Wiscon- 
sin which will prove of value and interest in 
connection with the tercentenary, and to 
him I am also indebted. Tricentennial com- 
memorations will be conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the June 10-12 State convention 
of the Catholic War Veterans at Ashland, 
and a diocesan observance and field mass in 
the same city on Sunday, June 13. 

Note 3: In anticipation, I apologize for any 
last-minute inaccuracies and errors that may 
have crept Into this paper, as well as for any 
significant omissions or oversights, or failure 
to comprehensively cover the historical de- 
velopments of all the State’s areas and dio- 
ceses due to the limited scope of this paper. 

Note 4: A longer narrative of Wisconsin 
Catholic history by this author, in more 
popular format, will be published in serial 
form this year in the Milwaukee Metro, a 
biweekly metropolitan feature ne 
(3072 North 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis.) . 
APPENDIX—SUCCESSIVE BISHOPS OF THE FIVE 

WISCONSIN SEES 


Milwaukee archdiocese (established 1843) 


John Martin Henni (1844-81). 
Michael Heiss (1881-90) . 
Frederick X. Katzer (1891-1903). 
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Sebastian G. Messmer (1903-30). 
Samuel A. Stritch (1930-40). 
Moses E. Kiley (1940-53). 
Albert G. Meyer (1953-58). 
William E. Cousins (1959—). 
Green Bay diocese (established 1866) 


Joseph Melcher (1868-73). 
Francis Krautbauer (1875-85). 
Frederick Katzer (1886-91). 
Sebastian Messmer (1891-1903). 
Joseph J. Fox (1904-15). 
Paul P. Rhode (1915-45). 
Stanislaus V. Bona (1945—). 
Madison diocese (established 1946) 
William P. O'Connor (1946—). 
La Crosse diocese (established 1866) 
Michael Heiss (1866-80) . 
Kilian Flasch (1881-92) . 
James Schwebach (1892—). 
Alexander McGavick (—1946). 
John P. Treacy (1946-65). 
Frederick W. Freking (1965—). 
Superior diocese (established 1905) 
Augustine Schinner (1905-13). 
Joseph Koudeka (1913-22). 
Joseph Pinten (1922-26). 
Bishop Plagens (1926—). 
Theodore Revermann (—1941) . 
William P. O'Connor (1941-46). 
Albert G. Meyer (1946-53) . 
Joseph J. Annabring (1953-60). 
George A. Hammes (1960—). 


The World Population Explosion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the subject of population control 
was considered hush-hush. Individuals 
were reluctant to talk about it, just as 
governments were reluctant to do any- 
thing about it. Although there has been 
steadily increasing public discussion in 
the matter, we are still woefully short of 
facts. Research into the physiology of 
birth and its control is only barely under- 
way; but not enough. For example, the 
intrauterine device works, but no one 
seems to really to know why. Steroid 
hormone pills to suppress ovulation were 
only developed in the last decade. 

The fourth of a series of six articles, 
“Our Crowded Earth,” by Jean M. White, 
currently running in the Washington 
Post, describes the needs for, and the 
developments of, research in this field: 
OUR CROWDED EartH—IV: IUD AND THE PILL 

SHOW PROMISE FOR FAMILY PLANNING PRO- 

GRAMS 


(By Jean M. White) 

A pennies-cheap twist of plastic in assorted 
shapes—bowtie, double-S, tailed spiral, ring— 
is offering new hope to those seeking to check 
the world’s unrestrained population growth. 

The IUD (intrauterine device) represents 
the second major advance in birth-control 
technique within the last decade, It is 
simple, cheap, convenient, and highly efec- 
tive. Once inserted, it needs no thought or 
attention for possibly a year or more. It 
can be removed when children are wanted. 

Se et OA DOI en DOCOE BRO: 
ising al family planning programs 
around the world. 
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Those who have worked among villagers 
in poor countries or the poor in 
wealthier countries like the United States 
stress the importance of new and better oon 
traceptives if family planning programs are 
to have any measure of success. 

OLD METHODS DON’T WORK 


The conventional contraceptive meth- 
ods—condom, diaphragm, chemicals in the 
form of creams, foams, or jellies, and the 
Catholic-approved rhythm system—just 
won't work in a slum or peasant village. 

These aren't much help to people who can't 
count or read, have no running water, live 
in crowded huts or rooms with no privacy, 
plumbing, or storage space and have learned 
to endure by not taking too much thought 
of tomorrow. 

The conventional devices demand a cer- 
tain amount of sophistication and sanita- 
tion. They also require sustained motiva- 
tion. 

The search for a better contraceptive has 
more profound implication than finding a 
new ‘and better pill or gadget. The bio- 


logical facta of life are closely linked with. 


the social and economic factors of family 
planning. 
RECENTLY DEVELOPED 

Both the IUD and the birth-control pill 
were developed to practical use within the 
last decade. In their laboratories, scientists 
are working on refinements of both—per- 
haps a once-a-month pill, for example. 

“The current intrauterine devices are 
primitive, and there will be improvements.“ 
says Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, president of 
Planned Parenthood-World Population. 

Dr. Guttmacher recently returned from a 
5-week tour through Asian countries to 
report that an “exciting beginning” has been 
made in some areas toward tackling the pop- 
ulation problems, 

He saw one woman doctor in Hong Kong 
who has worked out an efficient system to 
insert 75 IUD’s in 3 hours (“with a nurse 
to prepare the patient and another to pat 
the patient on the head when it’s over,” Dr. 
Guttmacher adds.) 

In South Korea, about 20,000 IUD’s are 
being inserted each month, the Population 
Council reports. In Taiwan, it has reached 
15,000 a month. 


ANCIENT TECHNIQUE 


It has been known for centuries that a 
foreign body in the uterus might prevent 
conception. 

The modern intrauterin device is a resur- 
rection of a technique popularized in the 
1930's in Germany and then discarded. 

Dr. Ernst Grafenberg, a German gyne- 
cologist, began inserting small silver-wire 
circles, about the size of a wedding ring, and 
reported great effectiveness and few compli- 
cations. But as other doctors attempted to 
use the Grafenberg ring, there were com- 
plaints about bleeding and pelvic inflamma- 
tions. Practicing physicians soon gave up 
on the IUD. 

Then, after more than 25 years, interest 
was revived with the 1959 publication of two 
studies, one in Israel and one in Japan. In 
Yokohama, Dr. Atsumi Ishihama fitted 19,000 
women with IUD's over a 20-year period with 
great success. 

IMPROVED VERSION 

Soon came improved versions of the early 
metal rings—inert plastic instead of metal 
to avoid tissue reactions; an open-end design 
so that the flexible plastic can be straight- 
ened out and put Into a thin plastic tube for 
insertion, eliminating the need for cervical 
dilation, a minor surgical procedure; a “tail” 
of thread or plastic to allow easy removal and 
also a check that the IUD has not been ex- 
pelled. 

Up to 10 percent of women have had 
trouble with IUD expulsions. Another 6 or 8 
percent have pain or bleeding at first. But 
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once it stays in, the IUD has proved almost 
as efficient as the pill. 

If 100 wives used no contraceptives, 90 of 
them would become pregnant over a year. 
With the rhythm system, about 40 will. 
With diaphragms and condoms, the range is 
2 to 15 depending on proper use. The IUD 
rates 1 to 2 in comparison. 

“The 98 percent effectiveness might not be 
good enough for the Park Avenue society 
matron on pills,”observes one logist. 
“But in the backward countries, it’s a near 
miracle.” 

PHYSICAN NEEDED 

It cost about 2 to 10 cents to make 
the plastic IUD. One drawback is that 
doctors are now needed to insert the device 
in the womb. Both India and Korea are 
planning to train special nurse-midwives to 
handle uncomplicated cases, 

One big advantage of both the IUD and 
the pill is that they are not linked with the 
sexual act as the older contraceptive tech- 
niques are. 

“If we are ever going to conquer the 
population problem, we must develop ® 
means independent of the coital. act itself 
for mass use by people without sustained 
motivation,” Dr, Guttmacher emphasizes. 

Actually, man doesn’t know much about 
the facts of life in the complex process of 
human reproduction. 

LITTLE RESEARCH 

Millions and millions have gone into 
research on death control to win victory over 
many killer diseases. Very little has been 
spent on birth control. The major incentive 
for much research into human reproduction 
came in the search for the answers to in- 
fertility rather than fertility regulation. 

The U.S. Public Health Service estimates 
that it is now spending $7 million on research 
grants related to human reproduction, Per- 
haps $500,000 of this is directly related. to 
family-planning methods. Most of the 
grants are administered by the new Child 
Health and Human Development Institute. 

After President Johnson's strong state- 
ment on population problems in his state 
of the Union message, the PHS began openly 
to solicit projects in the birth-control field. 

CALLS FOR SUPPORT 


The National Academy of Sciences, in its 
report on population growth in the United 
States, called for stepped-up Government 
support of research into the compl 
cycle of human reproduction and into con- 
traceptive technology. Among approaches 
that offer great promise in the future are 
these: 


Suppression of ovulation. 

This is the effect of the birth-control pill, 
composed of synthetic steroid hormones 
called oral progestins, These inhibit the 
formation of the egg and set up an artifical 
menstrual cycle in which no eggs are re- 
leased from the ovary. 

Now the pills must be taken 20 days 
straight without fail. This complicated 
dosage system, along with the relatively 
high cost, has proved a barrier to wide dis- 
tribution in the poorer countries. 

ONCE-A-MONTH = PILL 

The hope is for a once-a-month pill (or 
injection) to eliminate the daily pill-taking 
regimen and bring down the cost. 

Antizygotic agents. 

This would be a kind of retroactive contra- 
ception, The zygote is the newly f 
egg, which is extremely vulnerable for several 
days on its passage to the uterus, There 
might be a single pill, taken within a few 
days after intercourse, that would prevent 
the development of the egg even if fertili- 
zation had taken place. 

An immunizing vaccination or inoculation. 

This is based on the classic principle of 
disease control by vaccines—development of 
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antibodies. There may be a vaccine to im- 
Munize women against the male sperm germ. 
Or perhaps vaccines could prevent sperm de- 
Velopment or prevent fertilization. 

Detection of ovulation. 

Something like a litmus-paper test to pre- 
dict ovulation and a woman's fertile period 
Would make the rhythm system more depend- 
able and certain, 

Inhibition of sperm production. 

This would be the birth control pill for 
males. 

SIDE EFFECTS PRODUCED 

Some experimental drugs have had to be 
rejected because they produce side effects 
for instance, exaggerating the effects of 
alcohol. 

Interference with postovulatory events. 

This is probably how the IUD works, al- 
though no one knows for scientific certainty. 

One theory is that the IUD speeds up pas- 
sage of the female egg so that it takes only 
an hour or so to pass from the ovary to the 
uterus. Usually this is a 2- to 4-day trip. 
This may not be enough time to shake off the 
Cumulus cells that surround the egg and 
Must be removed before the male sperm can 
fertilize the egg. 

Abortion and sterilization also are being 
Used as a means of fertility control. 

INDUCED ABORTIONS 


In Japan, induced abortion was the princi- 
Pal method of drastically reducing the birth 
Tate within a decade. Communist China is 
believed to be experimenting with “aspira- 
tion,” a method of induced abortion de- 
veloped by the Russians. A suction device 
is used in a procedure that takes only a few 
minutes. 

The vasectomy—the male sterilization 
Operation—has been promoted in several In- 
dian States. 

The perfect contraceptive has not yet been 
developed, It will be foolproof, cheap, re- 
Versible, simple to use, and disassociated from 
the sexual act. 

However, it takes more than a good 5-cent 
Contraceptive to make birth control work. 
It Involves people—millions of individual 
Couples—in a complex of social, cultural, 
religious, and economic bakgrounds. 


Immigration Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the original congressional sponsors 
of President Johnson’s immigration re- 
form program, I want to congratulate 
the distinguished chairman as well as 
the members of the House Judiciary 
Committee on their overwhelming 27- 
to-4 favorable vote on this progressive 
legislation. 

The President has described the com- 
mittee’s action as “a breakthrough for 
reason, a triumph for justice.“ And he 
Welcomed the committee’s enthusiastic 
bipartisan determination “to redeem the 
Pledge of this Nation to posterity—that 
free men have no fear of justice, and 
Proud men have not taste for bias.“ 

It is my earnest hope that this long- 
Overdue measure May now be brought 
to the floor of the House for considera- 
tion at an early date, so that the first 
Session of the 89th Congress may add 
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yet another major accomplishment to 
its already illustrious record of legisla- 
tive achievement. 


Should Boxing Be Abolished? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the August 
1965 edition of Today's Health, an Amer- 
ican Medical Association publication. 
A safety code for the protection of boxers 
is suggested, that would make boxing 
safer, and greatly reduce the possibility 
of serious injuries or death in the ring. 

The article follows: 

SHOULD BOXING BE ABOLISHED? 
(By Alfred Balk) 

(Norx.— Boxing cannot be made safe—only 
safer. It’s the only sport in which, within 
the rules, each man deliberately sets out to 
hurt his opponent.) 

Three years ago in New York's Madison 
Square Garden, Welterweight Champion Ben- 
ny Kid“ Paret was in the 12th round of an 
exciting, nationally televised title bout with 
Emile Griffith when suddenly Griffith landed 
a punch that sent Paret reeling against the 
ropes, helpless. There, as the crowd roared, 
Griffith pounded Paret with right- and left- 
hand blows that further staggered him. 
Finally referee Ruby Goldstein stepped in 
and stopped the fight. But it was too late. 
Paret, his legs askew, slumped to the floor, 
unconscious. Ten days later he died. 

A year later, a featherweight title bout be- 
tween Champion Davey Moore and Challen- 
ger Sugar Ramos in Los Angeles had a sim- 
ilar conclusion. Moore was knocked to the 
floor twice in the 10th round and ended the 
round draped over a ring rope. An hour later 
2 into a coma. Four days later he 

While the fact that these were champions 
who were fatally injured in the ring was 
unusual; the manner in which the bouts 
ended was not. More than 200 times since 
World War II. boxing matches have ended 
in death for one of their participants. Over 
the past 10 years the number of boxing 
deaths each year never has fallen below 
8; last year it was 15. Among those 1964 
fatalities were an 18-year-old amateur named 
Sammy Parker, fatally injured in a bout in 
the Philippines, and a 17-year-old Golden 
Gloves contestant named Forrest Wright, 
who died of a brain hemorrhage suffered in 
an amateur bout in Flint, Mich. > 

Nor have collegiate boxers been immune, 
One of the most publicized cases in recent 
years was the death of 22-year-old Charles 
Mohr of the University of Wisconsin. Re- 
garded by his coach as one of the outstand- 
ing boxers in intercollegiate history, he was 
fatally injured in a championship bout at 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) tournament in 1960. Since then 
the NCAA, for this and other reasons, has 
dropped boxing from its list of approved 
sports. 

There also are numerous cases of perma- 
nent injuries suffered by boxers in the ring. 
Two former welterweight champions, Johnny 
Saxton and Johnny Bratton, for instance, in- 
curred such extensive brain damage during 
their boxing careers that both were in mental 
hospitals before they reached age 30. Among 
many fighters who have suffered partial or 
total blindness as a result of boxing are ex- 
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champions Kid Gavilan, Henry Armstrong. 
Jimmy Carter, Frankie Genaro, Speedy Dado, 
and Vince Dundee. 

Because of this and a series of revelations 
of gangster infiltration of the sport, an in- 
creasing number of critics have demanded 
that boxing be outlawed as inherently unsafe. 

Is it? 

Reflecting the controversial nature of the 
question, one finds influential authorities 
arrayed on both sides. While the NCAA no 
longer approves intercollegiate boxing, for 
example, the other major group which sanc- 
tions national amateur tournaments in vari- 
ous sports, the Amateur Athletic Union, takes 
an opposite position. It not only approves 
boxing tournaments but annually sponsors 
its own, a national championship meet held 
this year on March 25-27 at Maumee, Ohio. 

Individual colleges and universities also 
differ on the issue. Though most have voted 
to discontinue interscholastic bouts, several, 
including the U.S, service academies, retain 
boxing as a major physical education activity. 
(Boxing also is prominent in many service 
camps, which provide a large share of US. 
Olympic and Golden Gloves participants as 
well as contestants in an annual U.S. Armed 
Forces boxing tournament.) Likewise, al- 
though the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations has discon- 
tinued interscholastic bouts, several hundred 
member high schools include boxing in physi- 
cal education curriculums. 

Medical opinion, too, is divided. As the 
Committee on the Medical Aspects of Sports 
of the American Medical Association noted 
in a comprehensive statement on boxing in 
the AMA Journal, “Physicians, like other 
segments of the population, are ranged on 
both sides of the con 5.9 3° and 
“the advisability of boxing is a debatable 
and unsettled issue unlikely of early reso- 
lution.” 

In view of the many publicized deaths 
and injuries in the ring, why is this so? 

One reason, the committee explained, is 
that no sport, no matter how incidental its 
emphasis on physical contact, can be re- 
garded as completely safe. The committee's 
official statement presented both sides of 
the boxing issue, and went on to add: 

“There is a risk of disability 
and death in every sport, including boxing, 
which becomes apparent when a fatality oc- 
curs and is widely publicized.” 

Members further pointed out that death 
and injury statistics for one sport, out of 
context, can be misleading: i 

“Boxing, in terms of annual fatalities, is 
only seventh on the list of hazardous sports. 
On this basis, football, which is first on the 
list, hockey, and even baseball all are more 
dangerous (boxing’s proponents) argue.” 

In addition, the committee indicated, the 
sport is credited with various redeeming at- 
tributes. The report gave these examples: 

“Proponents claim certain aspects of the 
hard training, strict discipline, resistance to 
pain, resolution, alertness, courage, and en- 
durance are peculiar to boxing as a sport. 
Thus boxing makes a singular contribution 
to youth development.“ 

Dr. Victor J. DiFilippo, director of the 
department of health and physical educa- 
tion at Seton Hall University, and former 
special adviser on physical education at Se- 
ton Hall University, and former special ad- 
viser on physical fitness to President Ken- 
nedy’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime, is one of many with ex- 
perience in the field who agrees. 

“The boxer who comes out of his corner 
to meet his opponent is experiencing some- 

which is not only difficult to explain 
fully, but impossible to duplicate in any 
other sport.“ he says. “This is an individual 
sport, and when the boxer walks out into the 
center of the ring he is, perhaps, for one of 
the few times in his life strictly on his own.” 

Among well-known beneficiaries of such 
experiences, according to.a report of a Joint 
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Legislative Committee on Professional Box- 
ing of the New York State Legislature, are 
such contemporary ex-champions as Rocky 
Graziano and Floyd Patterson. Both of 


“While many boys are highly intelligent 
Says Dr. 


low IQ even to the point of being unable to 
or write. Should a person with a low 
IQ, but with tremendous physical attributes, 


Dr. Alexius Rachun, team physician for 
Cornell University, adds: 

“We must bear in mind that the vigor of 
our national culture is reflected to some ex- 
tent by the sports that we play. Hard con- 
tact games which test the stamina and cour- 
age of our young athletes should not be dis- 
couraged in any way. Boxing fits in this 

Boxing's- proponents further point to the 
many unscarred, uninjured former boxers as 
evidence that, properly taught and adminis- 
tered, boxing need not have adverse effects 
on its participants. Dr. Max M. Novich of 
Newark, NJ.. named many such former 
champions at a recent AMA Conference on 
the Medical Aspects of Sports—from John L. 
Sullivan to Sugar Ray Robinson. 

“These champions moved in the ring with 
agility, by means of footwork always remain- 
ing balanced and in position to attack or de- 
fend,” said Dr. Novich. “With this type of 
boxing skill, he (the boxer) can enjoy the 
physical exertion and hopefully the exhilara- 
tion of victory with a minimum of risk to 
himself.” 

On the other hand, the AMA Committee’s 
statement concedes, there also are aspects 
of boxing which give legitimate cause for 
concern. Not the least, it declares, is this 
frequently voiced fundamental criticism: 

“Opponents of boxing point out that it 18 
the only sport in which, within the rules, 
the contestant deliberately sets out to injure 
his opponent. This, they say, is morally in- 
defensible in a civilized society.” 

Various champions, when questioned as 
to whether this “intent to injure” or mere 
skill in strategy and maneuver was para- 
mount in their success, have corroborated 
the estimate. 

Says Sonny Liston: It's like war. Either 
I’m gonna hurt him or he’s gonna hurt me.” 

Jack Dempsey: “To protect yourself with 
your fists, you must become a knockout 


Sugar Ray Robinson: “Hurting people is 
my business.“ 

Equally significant, the committee state- 
ment acknowledged, is the fact that fighters 
most readily achieve this objective of dis- 
abling an opponent by blows at a 
part of the body least able to withstand in- 
jury—the brain: 

“The head can be protected by proper 
equipment and regulations, (boxing) op- 
ponents state, but there is no way to protect 
the brain itself against injury. Repeated 
blows to the head can cause cumulative 
damage to the brain resulting in mental 
deterioration, they argue.” 

Even when landed by relatively light- 
weight, inexperienced boxers, these punches 
can be devastating. In one test at the 
University of Wisconsin, for example, a 145- 
pound amateur put 600 pounds of pressure 
on the surface he hit. The clinical effects of 
blows of this type, as enumerated at a re- 
cent AMA Conference on Medical Aspects of 
Sports, are hemor- 
rhages, and swelling within the brain; tear- 
ing of veins and arteries leading to the brain; 
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injury to sense organs affecting sight, hear- 
ing, and balance; fractures of the skull and 
facial bones; deterioration of centers con- 
trolling speech, walk, facial expressions, and 
emotional stability. 

To understand how this can happen, con- 
sider this description by Dr. A. A. Savastano, 
chairman of the Committee on Medical As- 
pects of Sports of the Rhode Island Medical 
Society, of the effects on the brain of just 
one hard punch to the head: 

“When the brain receives a blow, its move- 
ments within the skull are not unlike the 
movements of a piece of jelly when it is 
pushed to and fro. A blow to one side of 
the head causes the brain to strike the skull 
on the opposite point from which the blow 
was received. In addition, the brain will 
slide and wobble within the skull when 
struck by a blow. It has been reported by 
some neurosurgeons that when the skull is 
hit and the brain is made to move about 
within the skull, the sharp edge of the sphe- 
noidal ridge may contuse or even lacerate the 
brain with resulting hemorrhage, swelling, or 
both.” 

There are several theories as to precisely 
what brings about the dazed or unconscious 
state known as a knockout, but it, too, is 
known to be a result of some massive dis- 
turbance in the brain. This, some research- 
ers suggest, possibly consists of a sudden 
excess of stimuli which so “overloads” vital 
nerve circuits that, in effect, the body's cen- 
tral switchboard temporarily “blows,” caus- 
ing a blackout for as long as the trauma 
persists. When residual symptoms remain, 
the condition is generally referred to as 
punch-drunkenness. 

Here again there is disagreement as to the 
degree of disability that results. Some au- 
thorities doubt that, at worst, aftereffects 
are present longer than, say, the aftermath 
of a mild concussion suffered in a fall or 
auto accident. What happens, they malin- 
tain, is that clumsiness, a dull mentality, 
and other traits common to many disadvan- 
taged persons who become boxers are wrongly 
attributed, afterward, to their boxing careers. 
Dr. Ira A. McCown, medical director of the 
New York State Athletic Commission, is one 
of the most outspoken on this point. 

“During my 13 years with the boxing com- 
mission I have asked many doctors about 
this punch-drunk syndrome,” he says. “All 
I can say is this: I have never seen a punch- 
drunk boxer; no one has ted himself, 
and we have seen many old boxers come in 
seer" 

Such arguments leave believers in the 
“punch-drunk syndrome” unmoved. They 
cite such experiments as a 1961 study in 
which electroencephalograms for 50 boxers 
(professional and amateur) from varying 
backgrounds were compared to those of a 
control group of persons who had par- 
ticipated in sports other than boxing. Only 
one-third of the boxers tested ever had been 
knocked out, yet researchers found that 60 
percent of them exhibited “disordered, dys- 
rhythmic activity” in brain waves, as con- 
trasted to only 8 percent with this condition 
in the control group. 

“There is no doubt that boxers as a group 
suffer severe mental deterioration because 
of their profession,” insiste Dr. Ward C. 
Halstead, director of medical psychology at 
the University of Chicago. “Our tests over 
the past 25 years prove their mental powers 
have been seriously reduced: their percep- 
tion, time sense, reaction time, memory, 
reasoning power, decisionmaking ability—in 
other words, their capacity to function as 
rational, responsible human beings.” 

Indeed, famed former heavyweight titlist 
Gene Tunney, for one, admits having quit 
boxing—he retired undefeated in 1928— 
largely out of fear of punch-drunkenness. 
This was heightened, he admits, by the per- 
sonal experience of having been struck so 
hard by a sparring partner late in his career 
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that he was “out on his feet” for 24 hours 
and lost all memory for 3 days. 

“I decided that any sport in which such 
accidents could occur was dangerous 
he says. “The first seed of retirement was 
sown then, The possibility of becoming 
punch drunk haunted me for weeks.” 

Anxiety about the unknowns of punch- 
drunkenness also was a major reason for the 
decision of the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations to discon- 
tinue sanctioning boxing as an interscholas- 
tic sport, says executive secretary Clifford B. 
Fagan, himself a former boxing referee. 

“School authorities were extremely aware 
of the problem of punch-drunkenness, espe- 
cially the likelihood that it develops unseen 
over a long period of time,” he says. “If it 
couldn't be measured, they felt there was 
great cause for concern,” 

While many such important medical ques- 
tions about boxing remain unresolved, how- 
ever, there is unanimity among leading au- 
thorities on one point. That is that if 
boxing is to avoid sinking further into dis- 
repute, its most obvious weaknesses must be 
oorrected — es y those bearing on safety. 

Several areas of action have been sug- 
gested, including at least one radical depar- 
ture from traditional conduct of the sport. 
This is to discourage blows to the head by 
creating a second foul zone, from the neck- 
line upward. As it now is illegal to hit below 
the belt, it then would be a rule violation 
to strike the head. Under this rule, pro- 
ponents argue, not only would the brain be 
less susceptible to injury but deemphasis 
of the knockout would force greater atten- 
tion to the science of boxing. 

Because of the magnitude of such a 
change, it must be considered only a remoté 
possibility so far as professional boxing is 
concerned, It could, however, be adopted 
for use in schools, colleges, amateur, and in- 
tramural boxing. Such a change would be 
particularly feasible in class periods in physi- 
cal education and recreational programs. 

Other less controversial innovations have 
been proposed. One is creation of a national 
agency, Official or unofficial, which could 
eliminate inconsistencies and loopholes in 
various State boxing commissions’ safety. 
antimonopoly, and antiracketeering poli- 
cies and their enforcement, U.S. Represent- 
ative Josan Varick Tunney, Democrat, of 
California—son of the former champlon—for 
one, advocates a national boxing commission 
and commissioner for this purpose, and has 
announced his intention of cosponsoring 
legislation to bring it about. 

“The time for action is now,” he says. 

Already hopeful safety innovations have 
been announced by several groups. The 
World Boxing Association (WBA), for exam- 
ple, successor to the former National Boxing 
Association, has approved a new 26-point 
safety code for professional boxing which, if 
enforced In WBA jurisdictions, could elimi- 
nate some of the sport's most flagrant haz- 
ards. Among the code's provisions: 

Requirement of a physician at ringside 
with authority to stop a bout either during 
or between rounds. 

Automatic suspension of any boxer for 60 
days following a knockout, or any loser of 
six consecutive fights, with medical clear- 
ance required in either case for reinstate- 
ment, 

Elimination of the “saved by the bell” rule 
(except in the final round, a fighter not on 
his feet by a count of 10 is considered to 
have been knocked out). 

Requirement that boxers be at least 21 
years old to fight 10 rounds or more, and 
that novice matches and preliminary contests 
have rounds of 2 instead of 3 minutes. 

Requirement that each boxer use a custom- 
made mouthpiece. 

Use of four ringropes instead of three; soft 
padding around every rope. 
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Stringent, standardized limitations on the cation. “With eyen the. best health and His rise in the National Association of 


amount of bandage and tape with which a 
boxer may wrap his hands. 

Many other areas of exploration remain. 
Among others, the AMA's Sports Committee 
has suggested that careful consideration be 
Biven these: 

Research designed to evolve a headguard 
that will provide optimum protection with- 
Out impairing the boxer’s functions and ca- 
Pacity for action. 

Experimentation with less padding in the 
gloves so that the threat of damage to the 
hands will inhibit the power of blows. 

Prohibition of the practice of wrapping 
the hands under the gloves, again with the 
Objective of cutting down the force of blows 
delivered to the opponent. 

Revision of point systems and scoring pro- 
cedures to place greater emphasis on skillful 
Offensive and defensive maneuvering and less 
on the knockout blow. 

Further, the committee emphasizes, it is 
imperative that in all instances, certain fun- 
damental safeguards be kept in mind. In no 
Case, it recommends, should boxing ever be 
allowed wherever and whenever “optimum 
Protection for the participants cannot be 
Provided.” Specifically, it lists these eight 
Prerequisites: 

1. A thorough medical examination of each 
Contestant prior to bouts by a physician re- 
sponsible for determination of the boxer's 
fitness to participate. 

2. At least one physician present at all 
bouts with absolute authority to terminate 
the contest for medical reasons. 

3. Interruption by the referee or physician 
of any bout, with the opponent declared win- 
ner, when à contestant sustains more than 
One knockdown in any one round or evidences 
Inability to control the position of the head. 

4. Automatic suspension of any participant 
who sustains a knockout, technical knockout, 
or other severe injury for as long as medical 
consultants feel is necessary. 

5. The universal adoption of the new im- 
Proved shock-absorbing ring padding under 
the canvas and on the posts of the ring to aid 
in prevention of injuries caused by striking 
the head against unpadded surfaces. 

6. The required use of headgear to mini- 
mize lacerations and contusions, and prop- 
erly fitted mouthpieces to protect the teeth 
and supporting tissues. 

Ve and training of a quality to 
assure the maximum protection that skillful 
performance and good condition can provide. 

8. Referees familiar with and alert to the 
health hazards inherent in boxing. 

Because of the nature of as well as 
growth traits of maturing youths, it should 
be noted also that there are certain hazards 
for schoolage boys in boxing. Hence, several 
Organizations, including the National Feder- 
ation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, now recommend participation in wres- 
tling instead. But Executive Secretary Fagan, 
Tecognizing that many youngsters want to 
box, suggests that in all instances youngsters’ 
being allowed to box, their parents see that 
these additional guidelines are followed: 

Box only under supervision of a competent 
instructor (of which there presently is an 
alarming shortage, he says) and/or referee 
skilled in teaching proper stance and other 
fundamntals of self-defense and in recog- 
nizing basic symptoms of harmful injury. 

Box only with someone of comparable size, 
build, and boxing ability. 

Wear a headguard and fitted mouthpiece. 

If you lose consciousness in training or in 
a bout, never resume boxing without a doc- 
tor’s approval, 

If these conditions set down by various ex- 
perts are met, can boxing then be considered 
safe? 

"You can never making boxing safe,” says 
Fred V. Hein, director of the AMA’s Depart- 
ment of Community Health and Health Edu- 


safety supervision you can only make it 
safer.“ 


Hon. Woodrow W. Dumas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Honorable Woodrow W. 
Dumas, mayor-president of Baton 
Rouge, was awarded the signal honor of 
election as president of the National As- 
sociation of Counties. 

I have worked often with Mr. Dumas 
in the past on numerous projects for the 
Baton Rouge area and respect him as 
a fine and diligent worker for the in- 
terests of his parish and city. He brings 
great talent to his new office, and I am 
confident that he will be one of the best 
presidents in the history of the associa- 
tion. I join with his host of friends in 
offering my sincerest congratulations to 
Mr. Dumas. 

Mr. Speaker, the following article out- 
lining the career of Mr. Dumas appeared 
in the August issue of American County 
Government: 

Dumas BECOMES NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Counties Heap; Is MAYOR-PRESIDENT OF 
East Baton Rouen PARISH 
Woodrow W. (Woody) Dumas, mayor- 

president of East Baton Rouge Parish, La., 

has been elected president of the National 

Association of Counties to succeed Edwin G. 

Michaelian. 

Dumas’ election came at the annual Na- 
tional Association of Counties business ses- 
sion. 

He is the second county mayor to hold 
the top position in National Association of 
Counties in the last 3 years. Mayor C. 
Beverly Briley, of Metropolitan Nashville- 
Davidson County, was president in 1962-63, 
the year Dumas was first named to the Na- 
tional Association of Counties board. 

As has been true in the past, National 
Association of Counties gains the benefits 
of leadership skills sharpened at the summit 
of local political and administrative power. 

A big man who played semipro baseball 
and professional football, Dumas spent 11 
years in the Navy over the span of World 
War II and Korea, a long time for someone 
who doesn't plan to “go for 30“ and make 
the service a career. 

He first entered public life by the elective 
route in 1952 when he was successful in his 
bid for a seat on the city-parish council. 
During the next dozen years, Woody“ Dumas 
was one of the prime movers of the East 
Baton Rouge-Baton Rouge consolidation. It 
became one of the classic reorganizations of 
local government, widely studied and widely 
envied as a model for such accomplishments. 

From almost the of his political 
career at the county level, Dumas has been 
active in the two associations which repre- 
sent the counties. In his State he was such 
& moving force and leader that it was inevita- 
ble he should soon be president of the Police 
Jury Association in Louisiana, Police Juror 
is the official term for the elected member of 
the parish (county) governing body. 

POLITICAL STATESMAN 

In 1963 he was named Outstanding Police 

Juror of Louisiana. ' 


Counties was also meteoric. Named as a di- 
rector in 1962, he had risen by 1964 tò first 
vice president. 

Coming from an area of the Nation sorely 
troubled by the delayed onrush of events 
set in motion a century ago, Mayor-President 
Dumas has shown a moderation, political and 
statesmanlike leadership which has produced 
a steady, continual record of progress and 
human understanding. 

His upbringing prepared him well for the 
sympathetic, understanding role he has 
played in governing his community. 

He was born into a family with nine chil- 
dren, grew up and went to school in East 
Baton Rouge Parish. It was both a seat of 
government, as capital of the State of Lou- 
isiana, and a seat of learning, as the site of 
the huge, highly regarded Louisiana State 
University (LSU). Perhaps the central fact 
of its existence is the Mississippi River which 
flows along the parish’s western border, and 
it is only natural that Dumas should since 
1955 be a member of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association, 

Typical of the extent to which the parish 
serves its diverse elements is the present pro- 
gram to provide countywide sewage collec- 
tion and treatment. 

Another is in the area of recreation, and 
Dumas showed deep emotional as well as 
actual and political involvement as he helped 
build, by voluntary labor and contribution of 
materials, a public nine-hole golf course. 

In addition to his political activities, 
Dumas, like most successful leaders, has had 
a wide range of other civic responsibilities as 
well. Among them: 

He has just been elected vice president of 
the Greater Baton Rouge Port Authority, an 
organization which developed a $50 million 
port facility without the use of public funds. 

Dumas is a member of the Louisiana Dem- 
ocratic State Central Committee. He also 
holds the following positions: 

Is a former president of the Baker, Louisi- 
ana, Lions Club and the Baker Athletic As- 
sociation, and in 1953 was honored as Baker's 
Citizen of the Year. 

Received the Louisian Recreation and 
Park Association award in 1963 for outstand- 
ing volunteer work in the field of recreation. 

Served as chairman ot the steering com- 
mittee for erection of the Lane Memorial 
Hospital in Zachary, La. 

Served as chairman of construction com- 
mittees for the Baker high school stadium 
and for Greenwood Golf Course near Baker. 

Is a member of the Baton Rouge Kids 
Baseball Clinic. American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
United Commercial Travelers, and for 21 
years a member of the Independent Workers 
Union of Humble Oil & Refining Co., Baton 
Rouge, 


Congressman Griffin Provides Enlightened 
Leadership in 14(b) Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished colleague from Michi- 
gan, Congressman ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
has provided Republicans and the Na- 
tion with outstanding, enlightened 
leadership in the debate over repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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One of the leading newspapers in my 
congressional district, the State Journal, 
of Lansing, recently commented edi- 
torially on the soundness of Congress- 
man Grirrin’s position and his argu- 
ments. Because I believe this editorial 
deserves widespread notice, I insert it at 
this point in the Rxconn: 

[From the State Journal, July 28, 1966 

PROTECTION NEEDED FOR WORKER RIGHTS 


Congress is currently debating the pro- 
posed repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act—a move that would eliminate 
the right of a State to prohibit compulsory 
union membership. 

Currently 19 States have such a law. 

The debate may seem moot to Michigan 
residents and union members because this 
State has never been really close to enact- 
ing such a law. 

But a proposal during the current debate 
in the House, made by Representative ROB- 
ERT P. GRIFFIN, Republican, of Traverse City, 
is of interest. He has urged that a few pro- 
visions of responsibility be appended to the 
law along with the proposed new freedom. 

Facing a tough rule limiting amendments 
. GREFIN nevertheless poses more 
than just a lonesome Republican voice in a 
sea of Democrats—his suggestions carry the 
weight of merit and of a leader who helped 
write the most recent major revision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Specifically GRIFFIN would write into the 
law governing labor unions prohibitions 
against discrimination, political spending, 
and punishment of a member for exercising 
any legal right. A fourth “conscientious ob- 
jector” provision would excuse from union 
membership any person whose religious con- 
victions prevent him from joining. 

Although major union leadership has been 
in the forefront of the civil rights movement, 
there are still many sectors of organized 
labor which have yet to effectively deny 
charges of racial discrimination—not all 
cases of which are confined to the South. 

While some labor spokesmen may resent 
the proposal as a punishing move, there is 
more than mere retaliation or philosophical 
theory behind the proposal. Clearly, the 
Negro or other minority group worker will 
not have the opportunity for economic 
equality unless union membership—so often 
the important first step to a job—is as avail- 
able to him as to his white brethren. 

Whether GRIFFIN can make his proposal 
to prohibit use of union dues for political 
activity with the same force as his anti- 
discrimination proposal is another ques- 
tion. 

Long a source of irritation to Republi- 
cans has been the use of union funds and 
manpower as an integral part of Democratic 
party campaigns. The volunteer manpower 
they can do nothing about; the funds, per- 
haps they can. 

But it is almost foolhardy of GRIFFIN to 
expect the Democratic majority of Congress 
to cut off part of its financial campaign 
support—even though some Democratic 
Senators and Representatives of other States 
may not be so closely alined with union 
political activities as we in Michigan have 
come to expect. 

On the other hand, the proposal is con- 
sistent with the “protection of individual 
rights” theme of GRIFFIN's proposed amend- 
ments. A worker forced to join a union to 
get a job should not also be forced to con- 
tribute to the benefit of a political party 
which he may oppose. That union political 
activity committees endorse candidates on 
their merits—even occasionally supporting 
a Republican—may be true, but the com- 
mittees have very political ideas about what 
constitutes merits. 

Should such a proposal win support, it 
might also mean legislation to tighten re- 
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strictions on political contributions from 
corporation executives, to make sure that 
members of a corporation staff are not 

into “anteing up” for the board's 
favorite candidate. Here, of course, we have 
s situation similar to the union member who 
contributes to the political cause not of his 
own determination. 

Unions are big and getting bigger. As any 
organization grows, so does the impulse to 
ignore individual rights in the interest of 
efficiency, unity and strength. 

The size and complexity of the union 
movement and the thoroughness with which 
it pervades our national economy warrant 
Government regulation as much as other 
phases of the economy. 

Eradication of section 14(b) to follow Rep- 
resentative Grirrin’s reasoning, should not 
be undertaken without some specific protec- 
tion of individual rights. His proposals 
merit careful consideration by Congressmen 
who oppose right-to-work laws as well as by 
those who favor them. 


Perspective, Patience, and Sacrifice 
Needed To Achieve World Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Thomas H. Hamilton, president of the 
University of Hawaii, on July 20, 1965, 
delivered a noteworthy speech at the 
summer public lecture series at the 
Hawaii institution. 


Selecting the timely and thought- 
provoking subject “The Problem of 
World Order,” and stating that he was 
addressing himself to the subject as a 
citizen, President Hamilton discussed 
three major ways in which man has 
tried or thought about bringing into 
being an orderly world: Hegemony, the 
3 of power, and world organiza- 

on. 

He cited historical examples of hege- 
mony and the balance of power and 
pointed out some of the weaknesses 
which underlie these two possibilities for 
world order. 

Calling for support of the United Na- 
tions, President Hamilton said that it 
is folly to do ought but strengthen the 
only international organization at hand. 
This strengthening will need to be done 
with both thought and care, If we are 
to look forward to a world that is gov- 
erned by law and not violence, then it 
is likely that a century or more of per- 
spective, patience, and sacrifice are 
called for. 

I commend Dr. Hamilton's speech, 
for thoughtful reading for everyone, and 
include it herewith in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

THE PROBLEM OF WORLD ORDER * 

(By Thomas Hale Hamilton, president, 

University of Hawaii) 

Seldom has there been, I think a less 

propitious time for a man to talk about world 


+1965 summer public lectures series, Uni- 
versity of Hawali, July 20, 1935. 
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order, unless it be in a period when a de- 
clared war is being fought. And even then, 
I think a speaker might have a somewhat 
easier time of it, for somehow one can in 
time of war commit hemself totally to the 
effort in the hope that this may be the last; 
that with the cessation of hostilities it will 
become evident to the nations of the world 
that they must so arrange their affairs that 
this cannot happen again. 

Now, 20 years after the cessation of hostili- 
ties in World War II. most of us find our- 
serves confused and troubled as citizens of a 
Nation lacking that sense of commitment. 
Because our objectives are not as clear, 
we view with some dismay the lack of prog- 
ress toward an orderly world which has char- 
acterized these past 20 years. 

In Vietnam there is with all of us the 
gnawing doubt as to whether we should have 
gone there in the first place. And now com- 
mitted, we cannot help but wonder where 
the policy of escalation will lead us. Korea 
remains divided as does Germany. Through- 
out Latin America unrest stirs. We have 
intervened with armed force, whether judi- 
ciously or not, in the Dominican Republic. 
And the Castro regime continues in Cuba. 
If the Soviet Union from time to time shows 
desires to find ways of international accom- 
modation, Red China does not. Rational and 
peaceful methods of solving the disputes be- 
tween Indonesia and Malaysia seem not avail- 
able, and the continent of Africa is dotted 
with tinderboxes. The Moslem world seems 
no nearer to solving the problems relating 
to Israel than ever was the case. The situa- 
tion in Tunisia is unstable. The United Na- 
tions, granting a number of successes, finds 
itself limited both by its charter and the 
national aspirations of the member nations, 
the latter being basically the cause of the 
former, And throughout this period there 
has been a disappointing failure in the de- 
velopment of international law related to 
our current dilemma. 

It is easy to say that all this basically is a 
result of the conflict between the ideology of 
the West and that of the two Communist 
blocs. To be sure, this is a considerable 
factor. But to rest one’s case there is to en- 
gage in oversimplification. Certainly, one 
cannot ignore the factor of nationalism, par- 
ticularly in the emerging nations. And there 
are even those in the western world who 
seem to be giving emphasis to its resurgence. 
One cannot forget that those peoples of the 
world who for centuries have had not, now 
intend to have. They will no longer be satis- 
fled and accept arguments which require the 
patience of historical perspective. 

It is a particularly difficult time for men 
of my generation who can recall their grow- 
ing disenchantment between World Wars I 
and II as we witnessed the rejection of the 
League of Nations by the United States and 
the failure of the world power structure to 
halt aggression, whether it be in Ethiopia, 
Manchuria or Czechoslovakia. It was not 
easy for us after World War I to rekindle our 
optimism that the future might bring an 
orderly and peaceful world. But we took 
heart at the founding of the United Nations 
in San Francisco and kept hoping that per- 
haps at last man had come to his senses. 
Now we find ourselves in the desolate situa- 
tion I have described. Over these gristly 
facts it does no good to gloss. 

Yet even this, I think, would be possible 
to assimilate if we were sure there existed 
an objective which had greater meaning for 
mankind than simply the military contain- 
ment of opposing forces. It is not the fact 
that we and others must use military force 
at the present which so distresses us. but 
rather we are not sure that all of this is 
aimed at something worth the sacrifice, And 
discussion of long-range objectives seems al- 
most to have disappeared. We talk of ridding 
South Vietnam of the Vietcong, but we fail 
to relate this to any long-range objective 
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that has real significance and can excite both 
the minds and hearts of men. 

We are asked to have perspective. And 
from this perspective is to emerge the neces- 


have many times indicated their willingness 
to make sacrifices, and I am sure will con- 
tinue to do so. But finally the question win 
Arise: What are we trying to achieve? 

I would contend that one of the 
how absent and very much needed is a citi- 
Zen’s dialog which would direct itself not 
to whether what we have done in Vietnam 
is right or wrong, brash or prudent, not 
whether we should or should not have inter- 
vened in the Dominican Republic, not wheth- 
er Red China should be seated in the United 
Nations, but rather to the possibilities for 
establishing some kind of world order and a 
discussion of the necessary conditions for 
Peace. Only when progress is made in the 
resolution of this problem can we hope to 
make judgments about the wisdom of par- 
ticular actions. And so I should like to make 
it completely clear that I address myself to 
this problem only as a citizen. As will be- 
come abundantly clear as I continue, I am 
Possessed of no expertise in international 
relations or power politics. But I am a citi- 
Zen, and just as war is too important to be 
left to generals, so is peace too important 
to be left to experts. 

However, lest I be considered even more 
naive than the facts warrant, let me make 
it clear that I realize that in the affairs of 
men and of nations Utopias cannot be pro- 
Posed and then progress made step by step in 
a direct line without ever altering one's 
course. ‘There will always be backing and 
sliding, retreating and a little advancing. 
But one cannot even tell for sure whether we 
did retreat or advance unless he knows the 
nature of his eventual destination. 

There is, of course, one assumption which 
if It be true would make the particular dia- 
log of which I speak futile. Perhaps when 
men say they want peace and an orderly 
world, they are not in fact telling the truth. 
To resort to now probably outdated Freudian 
terms, their protestations in the name of 
peace may be nothing but the rationaliza- 
tions of the super ego while the id remains 
aggressive and pugnacious. If this be true, 
that man is by nature warlike, then our 
problem is complicated indeed. In such an 
event our efforts to the world for 
peace should start not with studies of social 
order and power and governmental machin- 
ery, but rather with an analysis of man’s 
unconscious tendencies and the ways in 
which perhaps these can be directed into 
channels which at least are not as socially 
destructive as is war. This possibility needs 
analysis, but I shall have to lay it aside, 
pleading lack of competence. 

I suppose one of the things that our 
projected dialog needs to concern itself 
with is to look at the attempts that have 
been made to achieve world order, either 
actual or projected. If one not let his anal- 
ysis be confused by dealing with the detalls 
and techniques and confine himself only to 
overall positions, plans or theories, there are 
as far as I can discover, only three major 
ways in which man has either tried or 
thought about bringing into being an orderly 
world. These are hegemony, the balance of 
power, and world organization. 

Of all of these concepts the easiest to 
understand is that of hegemony, for super- 
ficilally put, it means nothing but the domi- 
nation of the world by a single state. In the 
light of this concept we must acknowledge 
that the Soviet Union itself aims at a kind 
of world order. Similarly one can say of 
Hitler that he was (or said he was) search- 
ing for peace, a peace which would exist be- 
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cause National Socialist Germany ruled the 
world. 

In history we find for short periods ex- 
amples of the hegemony of a single nation, 
so powerful that no other nation dare chal- 
lenge it. During the of Roman power 
we had such a situation. So mighty was 
Rome at the height of her power that other 
nations were weak in comparison and did 
not dare contest the law which emanated 
from Rome. Some historians have desig- 
nated this period as Pax Romana—a peace 
imposed by Rome. 

One well-known journalist with whom I 
discussed Pax Romana pointed out to me 
that, in common with others, I was prone to 
emphasize the failure of the Roman Empire 
and ignore its successes; to highlight the 
fact that it fell and fail to observe that for 
several centuries it managed to maintain a 
relatively orderly world. The point is well 
taken. Yet, in spite of this, I cannot see 
here a viable model for even a relatively 
short-range solution in the 20th century. 

An even more recent example of hegemony 
Is evident in the 19th century which was 
relatively (I stress relatively) peaceful. For 
this condition, the citizens of the 19th cen- 
tury largely had to thank the British navy, 
for it was the worldwide power of this fight- 
ing force which implemented Britain's 
strength in all parts of the world and gave 
to Britain a domination which less powerful 
nations could not challenge. And this 
period has been called, appropriately enough, 
Pax Brittanica. 

The difficulty with supporting the idea of 
world order through hegemony are several 
in number. First, one always has to con- 
sider the possibility that this nation will 
not be the one which dominates but rather 
one which is dominated. And few nations 
would subscribe to a solution which called 
for an abandonment of their value system. 
And here we may find a clue to the problem— 
world order is not to be attained at any 
price—any solution to be acceptable must 
leave to the various societies in the world 
a right to the fundamental values which 
they cherish. This hegemony, pushed to its 
limits, does not do. 

On another level there is a difficulty with 
this solution. Inevitably such a system 
seems to eventually weaken the nation which 


nation’s finest talent must be devoted to 


world. In the process of doing 
nation's internal economy weakens 
point where eventually the government is 
liable to fall prey to other states or to a 
revolution from within, 
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that of hegemony. Simply put, a balance of 
power is achieved when the world is divided 
into two or more alliances of nations, each 
alliance being relatively equal in power to the 
others, The theory which underlies this 
solution is that a recognition by all nations 
that no alliance is strongest will prevent any 
of the alliances from a 

This way to world order is almost as old 
as written history. The Greeks tried to see 
that such a balance was maintained on the 
Peloponnesian Peninsula, and the Athenians 
in particular tried to provide themselves with 
allies to counterbalance the military might 
of Sparta. Much of European W 
through the centuries has been devoted to 
maintaining the balance of power. Great 
Britain from her relatively insulated posi- 
tion made a policy of throwing her support 
to the continental alliance which at the 
moment seemed weakest, thereby equalizing 
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the power between the two. Just before 
World War I this game was being played be- 
tween the Triple Entente and the Triple 
Alliance. 

Perhaps the best criterion to apply to this 
method is the pragmatic one. Has it worked, 
and the answer is no. Peace and order have 
sometimes been maintained for fairly long 
periods by this technique, but eventually 
war comes. There are a number of reasons 
for this. First, the matter of power is an 
extremely complicated one, and it Is possible 
to make an error in judgment, Thus with 
the best of intentions diplomats may under- 
estimate the power of an alliance, give it ad- 
ditional strength only to find that it has 
grown to a point where the chance of win- 
ning desired lands, raw materials, trade, or 
ideological adherents seems good enough to 
risk a show of strength. Second, there is a 
great possibility that one of the alliances will 
underestimate the strength of the other. In 
Germany this seems to be almost a national 
tradition. Twice in the 20th century the 
Germans have overestimated the might of 
the alliances which they headed and mini- 
mized the forces which existed to oppose 
them. The fact that sometimes these al- 
Uances have been secret further complicates 
the making of judgments. 

Through the ages men have looked at 
these two possibilities for world order and 
have found them wanting. What was 
needed, they said, was some power which 
was superior to any of the nations which 
made it up and which was based on law. 
This is not, as many think, a recent idea. 


they date at least from 1313 when the poet 
Dante, troubled by the constant strife among 
the Italian city-states and the German Em- 
perors, in his De Monarchia suggested the 
unification of all Western Christendom un- 
der one strong and God-fearing ruler. Even 
a partial listing of the authors who have 
addressed themselves to the proposition 
would include Du Bois, Crucé, Grotius, the 
Duke of Sully, Charles de St. Pierre, 

Penn, Leibnitz, Bentham, Kant, David Low 
Dodge, and William Ladd. 

Recognizing the danger of 
one can say that, in the main, three assump- 
tions underlie all of these proposals. They 
are: 

1. The world cannot be orderly and peace- 
ful as long as each nation is the final judge 
of its own acts just as no nation could be 
peaceful were each citizen allowed to serve 
as his own fudge. 

2. Therefore, there must be an interna- 
tional organization representing all the na- 
tions which has, at least in some particu- 
lars, greater strength than any one of them. 

3. Such an international community must 
be based on law. 

There is no doubt that this idea Is, for ra- 
tional men, most appealing, but there are 
great practical difficulties involved. Govern- 
ments exist where there is a community to 
support them. And in this context a com- 
munity can be defined as a society which 
holds certain values in common. Thus, at 
the present moment, there is no community 
of the world. Rather, the world is divided 
into a number of communities each holding 
to a separate set of values. Whether it is 
possible to build any kind of an effective 
world organization in the near future is in- 
deed debatable, for the idea, appealing as it 
is on one score—that of providing world order 
and peace—runs counter to one of the pow- 
erful concepts of our time—that of nation- 
alism. Any international organization to be 
successful must have power, and that power 
would have to be taken from nations now 
in existence. This would not be given at 
present. 
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Our own foreign policy, at times, seems to 
be seeking world order by way of all three 
of these paths simultaneously. We support, 
to some degree, the United Nations, which 
is, after all, the only international organiza- 
tion we have. On the other hand, our ac- 
tivities in Western Europe hardly can be seen 
as anything but an attempt to balance 
power. And certainly we are accused, I think 
in the main unjustly, of trying to dominate 
the world. Our failure to follow one line 
consistently or at least to clarify why we 
pursue a given policy at the moment has 
been the cause of much of the world’s con- 
fusion concerning our international policy. 

Such a situation, given present conditions, 
probably is inevitable. It can be made tol- 
erable only if we distinguish between short- 
run and long-run objectives. In the short 
run we are faced with a world where na- 
tionalism has not loosened its hold on the 
West and where it is an increasing force in 
the East and in Africa. When this fact is 
coupled with recognition of the existence of 
the Soviet Union and Red China with their 
value systems in conflict with those of the 
West, and when one takes cognizance of the 
problems of the emerging nations, then prob- 
ably international eclecticism and oppor- 
tunism are only to be expected. This can be 
tolerated as long as we are aware that in 
the long run only a world community gov- 
erned by law and into which the nations of 
the world can fit—only such an organization 
can promise us world order on anything like 
an enduring scale. 

No one can say what might motivate the 
nations of the world in this direction. One 
always hopes that rationality would suc- 
ceed, but the 20th century has made many of 
us wary of putting all our eggs in the rational 
basket. Perhaps the somewhat distasteful 
Hobbesian position of harmony through fear 
is relevant. And it certainly is possible 
that regionalism may be a necessary prelimi- 
nary step. 

Given the milieu which I have described 
and assuming that it is reasonably accurate, 
what can an interested but nonexpert citizen 
do. First, he can use his efforts to see that 
at any given moment the public dialog ex- 
tends beyond the immediate question. He 
can say again and again—“To what end?” 

Second, and at this moment in history this 
sounds curiously naive, he can give support 
to the United Nations. This sounds naive 
to the sophisticated because we are aware 
that the United Nations is not a truly effec- 
tive instrument for dealing with the major 
problems which confront the world com- 
munity, that if has made errors, and that, 
while it has had some successes, it also has 
had failures. But if one comes to the con- 
clusion that some kind of international or- 
ganization is necessary for world order, then 
it is folly to do ought but strengthen the 
only international organization at hand. 

Such strengthening will need to be done 
with both thought and care. For example, 
in my opinion, at this moment to throw the 
Vietnam situation to the United Nations for 
solution would be folly. It would not provide 
a solution, and it might well tear the orga- 
nization asunder. But there will be pro- 

in the future for the implementation 
of which we shall be tempted to proceed 
unilaterally and which could be better effec- 
tuated by this world organization. 

It is likely that a century or more of per- 
spective, patience and sacrifice is called for. 
Let us then project that kind of a vision 
which will call these virtues into being. Let 
us at least permit ourselves to look forward 
to some generation which lives secure in the 
knowledge that the world is governed by 
law and not violence. 
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Dedication of the Hiker Monument: Span- 
ish-American War Veterans Hospital 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great pleasure and honor to be pres- 
ent and participate in the dedication 
ceremonies of the Hiker monument, com- 
memorating the service of Spanish- 
American War veterans, on Saturday, 
July 24. 

The monument is located on the south 
side of Memorial Drive, leading into 
Arlington Cemetery. Although the 
weather was uncomfortable, with high 
humidity and intense heat, a remark- 
ably large crowd of Spanish-American 
War veterans, their relatives, and friends 
gathered at the spot for the ceremonies. 

The ceremony was preceded by a con- 
cert by the U.S. Navy Band and presen- 
tation of the colors by a military joint 
color guard. The invocation and bene- 
diction were by Lt. Col. James A. Com- 
mett, U.S. Army Chaplain. 

Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs Wil- 
liam J. Driver read a message from Pres- 
ident Johnson, and there were introduc- 
tions of guests by James H. McElroy, 
adjutant general of the United Spanish 
War Veterans, and Sam Black, comman- 
der in chief of that organization. 

The major addresses of the day were 
delivered by three of our distinguished 
colleagues. In the order in which they 
spoke, they were Senator RALPH W. YAR- 
BOROUGH, the Honorable W. J. Bryan 
Dorn, and the Honorable BARRATT 
O'HARA. 

At this time I am pleased to commend 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
text of the President’s message of greet- 
ing, and the remarks of Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH and Representatives Dorn and 
O'HARA. 

THE PRESDENT’S HIKER MONUMENT DEDICA- 
TION MESSAGE OF GREETING 

I am most pleased to have these words be- 
come part of your dedication today of the 
Hiker statue on Memorial Ayenue. I know 
that this is a proud moment because the 
legendary hiker of the Spanish-American 
War will always exemplify the indomitable 
spirit and the great deeds of men, who 67 
years ago demonstrated to the world that we 
had the power and determination to protect 
our interests and to advance the cause of 
freedom. 

Your fellow-Americans neyer will forget 
you, everyone of you a volunteer. 

These nearly seven decades of the 20th cen- 
tury have proved that the war victories of 
the young volunteers of 1898 were only a 
beginning to tremendous peacetime achieve- 
ments that have helped to advance our Na- 
tion to the forefront of the entire free world. 
It would be impossible to point to any seg- 
ment of our national economy 
that has not been enriched by the peacetime 
contributions of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans—business, industry, Government, edu- 
cation, religion, national and community af- 
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fairs—all have felt your contributions as you 
have grown toward the wisdom and the ma- 
turity of senior citizenship. 

Thus, on this day of dedication, it is heart- 
warming to note that yours has been a spe- 
cially forged strength of steady responsibility 
to America's greatness, and the support of 
freedom in this divided world. We need your 
continuing faith in the ideals of America. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR RALPH YARBOROUGH AT 
THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF THE HIKER 
MONUMENT, JULY 24, 1965 


The Spanish-American War was our first 
completely overseas war. Unlike all our for- 
mer wars, no part of it was fought on U.S. 
soil or the soil of any adjoining nation. All 
men and supplies had to be transported 
overseas by water, for combat on foreign soil. 

It was the last man and mule-power war. 
There were no trucks, tanks, automobiles, or 
airplanes. There were no infantry transport 
vehicles on land whatsoever, only ambu- 
lances for the wounded. 

Men still walked to war as they did in the 
time of the Pharoahs, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Caesar, and Napoleon. Not even the 
cavalry could maneuver in the Cuban and 
Philippine terrain. 

There were no walkie-talkies. Man fought 
on his own. There were no sulfa drugs or 
pencillin; no immunization against typhoid 
and yellow fever. Men fought on foot, and 
died from infection and disease. 

The war brought recognition that America 
was both a world power and a naval power. 
It brought us Guam and Puerto Rico, and 
resulted in the annexation of the 50th State, 
Hawai. It gave us a special status in the 
Philippines, it carried the flag from the 
shores of North America to the beaches of 
Asia, where it still remains. 

The Spanish-American War was our notice 
to the world that no hostile non-American 
foreign power would be able to find lodgment 
in the Carribean. We reemployed that posi- 
tion in the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, and 
restated it in 1965. 

The Spanish-American War changed Amer- 
ican horizons from America to the wide 
world. You few thousands did that alone 
in the jungle, in heat, in sickness, in hard- 
ships. You did it by your stout hearts and 
brave souls and we honor you for it still. 
You living survivors are here today to see the 
great influence on history of the deeds you 
wrought. The State of Hawaii and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico are greater than 
any monuments of marble. Not even the 
gold-covered ivory statue of the Pallas 
Athene in the Parthenon of ancient Athens 
can equal your glory. Your deeds cause Old 
Glory to wave over more than half the globe. 

The Pacific command in Hawaii has under 
its jurisdiction alone 82 million square miles 
of land and water, over 42 percent of the 
earth's surface. 

You few thousand hiker's carried the flag 
so far that it has taken the entire Nation and 
over 194 million people to hold it there today. 
It has been carried no farther. 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN DORN, AT THE DEDICATION 
CEREMONIES OF THE HIKER MONUMENT, 
JULY 24, 1965 


National Commander Black, Congressman 
O'Hara, Senator YARBOROUGH, Congressman 
ZABLOCKI, past national commanders, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is a great honor to participate in the dedica- 
tion of this monument to the Spanish- 
American War veterans. It is fitting and 
proper that your monument stand on Me- 
morial Avenue between the Nation's Capital 
and its honored dead in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 
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I commend you for gathering here in the 
Nation's Capital to pay homage to your 
deceased comrades and honor our gallant 
countrymen who wrote another chapter in 
American history—a great chapter in the 
fiery crucible of combat. sie et 

I bring you greetings m my wW 
members on the Veterans Afairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives and espe- 


one of the truly great Congressmen of all 

time, dedicated to the welfare of this Nation 

1 5 devoted to all the veterans of the United 
tates. 

I commend and thank Colonel Leonard 
and the ladies of the auxiliary for arranging 
this splendid program and for your partici- 
Pation in making it a memorable success, 

The Spanish-American War, as Senator 
Yarnozoves has so ably and eloquently por- 
trayed, was the launching of this Nation 
48 a great world power. Prior to the Spanish- 
American War, the United States exerted 
Üttle influence in Europe and virtually none 
in the affairs of the Pacific. With victory 
Over Spain and the liberation of the Philip- 
Pines, Cuba, Hawail and Puerto Rico, the 
United States emerged as a power to be 
reckoned with in Europe, in the Pacific, and 
throughout the world. 

Our Navy ranked fifth or sixth in the world 
when war was declared with Spain. A few 
short years later, our Navy was second in 
the world. Today the United States is the 
unchallenged master of the seven seas of 
the world. We are patrolling those seas for 
peace, for security, for commerce, and for 
travel. You launched the United States on 
that course and today we are the hope of 
freedom; we are the arsenal of Democracy 
and the heart and core of the free world. 
You created the dawn of a new era and had 
it not been for that beginning you launched, 
I shudder to think of where freedom and 

Individual liberty would be in the world 
today. 

Our country is, without question, the hope 
of those who believe in liberty and justice, 
throughout the entire world. The United 
States is the umbrella of the free world. 

I cannot think of the Spanish-American 
War without thinking of Teddy Roosevelt, 
Leonard Wood, the MacArthurs, William Jen- 
ings Bryan, and other great national lead- 
ers who captivated the imagination of the 
American people. Teddy Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders became a byword. Roosevelt, 
later as President of the United States, was 
recognized as the President of a new dynamic 
Nation—powerful and influential in the af- 
fairs of the world. And among these great 
leaders who served in the Spanish-American 
War is our own ed dean, in years, 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, BARRATT 
O'Hara, of the great State of Illinois, a man 
whom we revere, love, and honor. I am so 
glad that Congressman O'Hara could be here 
today as the only Spanish-American War vet- 
eran presently serving in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Governor O Han, I am pleased to sit with 
you and with your comrades of former years 
and your colleagues from Congress today. 

The Spanish-American War has been re- 
ferred to as a war of mud, jungles, and 
disease. It was, comparatively speaking, a 
little war, but an important war and one 
which had far-reaching consequences. We 
are in a nasty little war in southeast Asia 
today. They have quagmires and mud, jun- 
gles and disease in South Vietnam; but it is 
a war to prevent a big war. It is a war 
against colonialism and Chinese-Russian 
colonialist aggression. We are in southeast 
Asia to prevent a big war. We are fighting 
for peace; we are fighting to prevent world 
war III. 

The Spanish-American War and you men 
who fought in it projected America for the 
first time into the Pacific. The average 
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American, up until the Spanish-American 
War, knew very little about the Pacific. The 
Pacific was as far away to the average Ameri- 
can of that day as the Moon or Mars in this 
age of astronautics. Prior to that time the 
eyes of America were glued upon that pe- 
ninsula on the great Afro-Eurasian land 
mass—Europe. We thought in terms of 
Western Europe. Our culture was largely 
European. The -American War 
taught this Nation the importance of the 
vast lands of the Pacific and the sinister, 
latent power of Asia, the land of Genghis 
Khan and the Mongol dynasties. 

Yes, we are fighting in southeast Asia to- 
day against aggression and oppression the 
same as you veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War fought against injustice and colo- 
nialism in 1898. It is interesting to note that 
the tsolationists of the Spanish-American 
War period were the so-called conservatives 
of that day and time, while those who were 
motivated by a strong desire to liberate Cuba 
and the Philippines were the moralists, ideal- 
ists and the great liberals of that day. Who 
are the isolationists of today? Who are those 
who would withdraw from southeast Asia? 
Who would abandon our commitments? 
Who would abandon justice, decency, and 
honor and fall back to the shores of the 
United States, leaving the Philippines and 
possibly Hawaii open to attack and con- 
quest at the hands of a ruthless, sinister 
aggressor? We are fighting a war of libera- 
tion today. We are in South Vietnam be- 
cause an aggression has been committed. 
We are fighting to liberate South Vietnam 
from the aggressor; from terrorism, from 
subjugation and exploitation by the Com- 
munist colonialist aggressor. We need to be 
united behind our Commander in Chief as 
never before—liberals, moderates and con- 
servatives, north, south, east and west. 

Ladies and gentlemen, southeast Asia is 
important to the survival of freedom. Its 
vast resources and manpower are necessary 
for the survival of freedom. We must pre- 
vent this key area of the world from being 
exploited by the Communist colonialists and 
used for further conquest and further ag- 
gression. 

Commodore Perry, in speaking before the 
National Geographic Society in New York 
in 1856 predicted that some day the forces 
of freedom—the forces of the West—would 
meet head on in southeast Asia that totali- 
tarian aggressor seeking to enslave the en- 
tire world. Perry warned civilization at that 
time against the day when all of Eurasia 
might become united under a totalitarian 
form of government, pledged to conquer, ter- 
rorize and subjugate the entire world. I 
believe that battle is taking place in south- 
east Asia today. 

My distinguished and able colleague, the 
Honorable CLEMENT ZAaBLOCKI, who is with 
us here today, is serving the cause of freedom 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House and is familiar with the sinister de- 
signs of the aggressor in southeast Asla. 
The Nation can be proud that men of the 
devotion and dedication of my colleague, 
Mr. ZaBLOCKI, are aware of these Communist 
designs and are supporting the President of 
the United States, our Commander in Chief, 
in his determination to halt the aggressor 
in southeast Asia. 

Congressman O'Hara is a member of that 
great committee, and I am proud to be asso- 
ciated with my colleagues here in supporting 
President Johnson in his determination not 
to withdraw and not to abandon the forces 
of freedom in that key, vital area of the 
world. We will stop aggression—aggression 
by infiltration, subversion, terrorism and 
termite tactics. We are not going to with- 
draw until the invader returns to his own 
land. We are just as determined today as 
you men and women of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. We will persevere until victory. 

We need today the same patriotism, unity 
and determination that motivated you men 
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and women two generations ago. When the 
Spanish-American War broke out, 10 times 
more men volunteered than the camps, 
training areas, and forts of this Nation could 
accommodate. We did not go into that war 
just to defend the United States. We went 
into that war to liberate Cuba and to liber- 
ate the Philippines. America was stirred up 
about evil, exploitation and dictatorship. 

Who are the colonialists of today? Our 
men in South Vietnam are fighting Russian 
and Chinese Communist colonialist aggres- 
sion. These evil forces who are seeking to 
eliminate from the world the last sparks of 
freedom, independence, justice and decency 
among nations, 

Mr. Commander, I cannot let this occasion 
pass without expressing the hope that some 
day Cuba will be liberated from the Com- 
munist aggressor. Cuba, the Formosa of the 
Atlantic—this strategic island that stands 
between North America and South America. 
This island which guards the windward 
passages and the approaches to the Panama 
Canal. I do hope that this island you men 
80 gallantly liberated in 1898 will again be- 
come free and independent. 

President Johnson moved our troops into 
Santo Domingo because we cannot tolerate 
another Communist Cuba. We cannot afford 
in the Western World another nation under 
the domination of the imperialist Red 
Chinese-Russian Communist aggressors. We 
must face aggression wherever it rears its 
ugly head. In southeast Asia, on the road 
to Berlin, in Santo Domingo and all over 
the world. We must stand firm for freedom 
and against colonialist aggression now. To- 
morrow would be too late. 

Should we stand firm and defeat the Com- 
munist. aggressor, future generations will 
stand up and pay tribute to our patriotism 
and devotion to freedom. We must succeed 
in our determination that liberty shall not 
be extinguished from this earth. 

Yes, I am honored and pleased to be with 
you today to help you dedicate this monu- 
ment to gallantry, to sacrifice, to freedom, 
to the liberation of a great people from the 
shackles and bonds of colonialism. This 
monument is dedicated to you and to your 
comrades who have passed on. It is dedi- 
cated to those 5,000 who sleep over here in 
Arlington, In their memory let us remain 
strong in mind and body to defend and pre- 
serve and perpetuate those principles and 
ideals for which they fought. 

This monument will forever remind the 
future citizens of our Nation that the 
Spanish-American War was the beginning 
of our two-ocean navy, the Panama Canal, 
and a United States of America as a world 
power. 

May we continue as a Nation rich in char- 
acter, high in ideals, dedicated and devoted 
to justice, brotherhood, and freedom 
throughout the world. The American people 
and their representatives on Capitol Hill 
have not forgotten, nor will they ever forget 
your contribution to this great Nation. May 
our country forever be the home of the free 
and the land of the brave. 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE BARRATT O'HARA 
AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF THE 
HIKER MONUMENT, JULY 24, 1965 


We have waited long for this day. 

Ten thousand seven hundred thirty-nine 
of our comrades, the casualties of the cam- 
paigns of the Spanish-American War period, 
now may sleep in peace. No longer are they 
forgotten in the capital city of their country. 

At long, long last there has been erected 
here a monument in their memory, a monu- 
ment commemorating the service of Ameri- 
can soldiers and Sailors, all volunteers, who 
started the United States of America on the 
road to world power and changed the course 
of history, 

Today we are gathered here to dedicate 
that monument. The monument has been 
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paid for by the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans and the ground on which it rests has 
been provided by the Government of the 
United States according to an act of Con- 


gress. 

Gathered here on this day in history are 
the commander in chief, the adjutant gen- 
eral, and 5 of the 11 surviving past com- 
manders in chief of the United Spanish War 
Veterans, with the president general of the 
auxiliary, and none is young in years. The 
period of the hostilities in which we faced 
and co the enemy was from April 21, 
1898 to July 4, 1902. You could scarcely 
expect much youth except in spirit among 
veterans whose war ended 63 years ago this 
month. 

The Spanish-American War covers a perlod 
of approximately 46 months, from late April 
1898 to July 1002. It includes, first the 
period of the fighting with Spain by sea 
and by land, in the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
second, the period of Aguinaldo's insurrec- 
tion in the Philippines and the engagement 
of our forces in its suppression, and, third, 
the period of the Boxer trouble in China and 
the march to the relief of the imprisoned 
and imperiled legations at Peiping by 2,000 

soldiers as part of an international 
army. 

All told, the loss of American lives was 
10,6387, of which 6,472 came during the hos- 
tilities with Spain, 4,165 during the hos- 
tilities with Aguinaldo and 102 in the fight- 
ing in China and in and around. Peiping. 

Gettysburg and the Wilderness were two 
of the bloodiest battles of the Civil War. 

in deaths at Gettysburg was 
3,155, at the battle of the Wilderness, 2,246, 
6,401 in these two battles in the 
e States in which some 200,000 
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In the Philippines, 2,572 died from disease 
and 1,004 were killed in battle or later died 


at either Gettysburg or the Wilderness. 
Here are the figures as furnished me by the 
history section at the Pentagon: 
During the period of hostilities in Spain 


It is my hope and prayer that the children 
of future generations, as they come to Wash- 
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ington and view the monument that today 
we dedicate, will have a better understand- 
ing of the importance to our country and 
the world of the war with Spain than the 
understanding of the present generation. 

Unfortunately, with this generation the 
war with Spain if not exactly the forgotten 
war is the war passed over and belittled. 
This is ironical since it was the forces gen- 
erated by the war with Spain that gave such 
a thrust to our economy and elevation of 
our power that in the dynamic events of 
the dawning 20th century the war that was 
the genesis of it all was forgotten. 

When war with Spain was declared in the 
spring of 1898, the United States was a 
stranger to the Pacific except as our trading 
ships carried on a Hmited commerce. On 
July 7, 1898, Hawaii was made a territory of 
the United States and this came about be- 
cause its strategic importance as a naval 
base was emphasized by the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Whether in time events would 
have operated to bring Hawaii into the union 
is not improbable, nor is it certain such 
would have come to pass. 

So in all fairness the great and proud State 
of Hawaii must be credited to the war with 
Spain, as also certainly the unincorporated 
territory of Guam, our most farflung part 
of America, nestled deep in the Pacific, the 
Stars and Stripes waving over its terrain. 

The story of the Philippines and the warm 
friendship of the two nations in war and 
in peace is a classic in reciprocal interna- 
tional relationships that are enduring be- 
cause the ties that bind are the fabric of 
the hearts as well as of the minds of the 
peoples of the two nations. 

Forever is it to our credit that we kept 
our word with the Philippines. There was 
no violation of our oath. When they had 
been made ready the United States gave to 
the people of the Philippines that to which 
by, our standards of morality they were en- 
titled—full independence, complete sover- 
eiguty. 

But for the war with Spain, it is most 
unlikely that the Philippines ever would 
have come within our zone of interest and 
concern. Without the war with Spain our 
national horizons still would have been con- 
fined to the land in our United States from 
Canada to Mexico, from the coast of the 
Atlantic to the coast of the Pacific. 


What we are today, our position of leader- 
ship in the world of freedom, our fearsome 
responsibility for the welfare and the peace 
of all mankind, can be traced in its begin- 
nings to the war with Spain. It ls right 
that upon this we should contemplate today 
as we dedicate this, the first monument to 
the Spanish-American War to be erected in 
the Capital of our country. 

How the war with Spain completely 
changed the American vision and I would say 
the American mission was dramatically 
touched upon by President William McKin- 
ley in his address at Buffalo on September 5, 
1901. Whether he spoke with the prophecy 
of one about to pass from our sight I cannot 
say. But it is worthy of note that in the 
last public utterance of President William 
McKinley just 1 day before his assassina- 
tion he, who in earlier days had been the 
champion of protection over free trade, pro- 
claimed that in the world that had 
come reciprocal treaties were in order. 

“We must not repose in fancied security,” 
he said, “that we can forever sell ev 
and buy little or nothing. Isolation is no 
longer possible or desirable. God and man 
have linked the nations together. The pe- 
riod of exclusiveness is past.” 

I pause here to voice what is in the hearts 
of all veterans of the Spanish-American 
war—a deep and genuine affection for the 
memory of the President to whose call for 
volunteers we responded. Never has our 
country been blessed with a President of 
deeper religious faith or with one who in his 
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personal relationships more fully followed 
the precepts of his Master as he understood 
them. 


He had been shot at Buffalo. Two bullets 
had penetrated to vital spots. The President 
had been mortally wounded and he was in 
pain. His assassin had been knocked down 
and someone had struck him in the face. 

“Don’t let them hurt him,” the President 
said. 

When they were about to operate and just 
before the administration of the ether his 
lips moved as he formed the words of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

As the end neared he came out of a stupor. 
It is useless, gentlemen,” he said to the 
physicians, “I think we ought to have 
prayer.” 

So passed away the President to whose call 
for volunteers 67 years ago we who are here 
today at the dedication of this monument 
responded. 

William McKinley and William Jennings 
Bryan, rival nominees for the Presidency, 
bitter opponents in many issues, were united 
on the merit and the morality of the war 
with Spain. Bryan, outstanding pacifist 
whose lecture on the “Prince of Peace” was 
to move great multitudes of people, enlisted 
as a private, later was appointed colonel of 
the 3rd Nebraska volunteers. 

“This is a moment,” he said, “when all 
men of good will must stand ready to spill 
their blood if need be.” 

The American people entered the war with 
Spain as a crusade to bring the blessings of 
freedom to the people of Cuba. 

“The time has come when we must give 
more than vocal support to our enslaved 
brethren on that unhappy island.” a pacifist 
minister preached to his congregation. The 
parishiners poured out of church singing 
“Hall Columbia,” “When the Roll is Called 
up Yonder,” and “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers.” A number of them marched in a body 
to the nearest recruiting office and enlisted. 

This was the spirit of 1898. It was the 
spirit of idealism that marked our country’s 
march to meet its destiny. All this and more 
is the expression of this monument that 
today we dedicate. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive. department, bureau, board or independ- 


from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Mission of Sister Ilary Peter Claver 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include an article from 
the August 1965 issue of Extension that 
I recommend to the reading of my col- 
leagues. It is a story of the remarkable 
accomplishments of Sister Mary Peter 
Claver, whom I am proud to number 
among my constituents. 

The article follows: 

LEAP yor LITERACY 
(By Patricia Coleman) 

The lives of hundreds of illiterate adults 
have been changed through Sister Mary 
Peter Claver’s pioneering program. 

A young girl, too poor to afford carfare, 
Walks 4 miles in order to attend speech 
Classes. 

An unemployed young man in his late 
twenties, with a wife and two children, 
Writes: “I want to be self-supporting and 
independent so my wife and children can 
look up to me.“ 

A 65-year-old woman who is a bug on 
Churchill and loves to write essays is Work- 
ing hard to get her high school diploma. 

A middle-aged self-taught butcher who 
never went to school a day in his life is now 
the smartest man in his class, 

These lives and the lives of hundreds have 
been touched by Sister Mary Peter Claver, 
IB.V.M. She talks a mile-a-minute speed. 
Maybe it's because she's Irish. She also reads 
and works at the same pace. 

Most weekday nights from 6 to 9 pm, 
you're sure of finding her in a long pantry- 
Sized ofice om the third floor of the old 
Loretto Academy building at 1447 East 65th 
Street on Chicago’s South Side. Its the head- 
Quarters for LEAP—Loretto Educational Ad- 
vancement Program—an organization that is 
changing the lives of hundreds of illiterate 
adults and giving them a fair chance to earn 
their own way in life. 

About 2 years ago, Sister came up with 
the idea for LEAP. It’s a job-oriented proj- 
ect—with emphasis on rehabilitation, not 
welfare—which offers instruction in courses 
and skills much needed by disadvantaged 
adults, who must cope with automation and 
Other rapid changes in technology. 

Two LEAP literacy centers are now oper- 
ating in Chicago under Sister's direction— 
in the Woodlawn and Lawndale areas—poor, 
blighted neighborhoods which have high 
crime rates and some of the biggest unem- 
ployment problems. In the near future, Sis- 
ter hopes to line up enough funds and volun- 
teer helpers to open about 30 more centers 
in other needy sections of the city. 

The initials after Sister's name. BVM. 
stand for the Institute of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, a religious order that has been in Chi- 
cago’s Woodlawn-Englewood communities 
since 1896. 

“We have committed ourselves to remain 
here and to work to improve the area," Sister 
Mary Peter said. The area is typical of many 
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similar ones in large cities throughout the 
Wation—dark with deterioration and old age, 
poverty stricken, overcrowded, and cramped 
with dilapidated housing. 

The success of Sister Mary Peter's program 
has tremendous implications for similar pro- 
grams throughout the country as well as for 
long-range government programs in the war 
on poverty. Thus, many government offi- 
cials are watching her program closely. And 
although it is still young, it has received 
strong recommendation from acknowledged 
leaders. 

“I hope her program multiplies across the 
face of Chicago,” sald Msgr. John Egan, ex- 
ecutive director of the Chicago archdiocese’s 
office of urban affairs. Here is not a paper 
program but one that touches reality. Sis- 
ter actually lives and works with the poor 
and illiterate. 

Edward Marciniak, executive director of the 
Chicago Commission on Human Relations, 
notes that Sister Mary Peter “has pushed 
into uncharted waters. She is doing a re- 
markable job. I wish we had a city full of 
dedicated, concerned people like her.” 

Alderman Leon Despres of the fifth ward, 
in whose district the South Side LEAP cen- 
ter is located, talks about the project in su- 
perlatives. “Working with a minimum of 
resources, Sister Mary Peter appears to be 
achieying astonishing results. She's com- 
pletely devoted, a great teacher and selfless— 
quite extraordinary.” And how nice it is, he 
added, to find “an able administrator, who 
can smile, kid around once in awhile, and 
still find humor in what often seems a hope- 
lessly discouraging task.” 

Saul Alinsky, executive director of the In- 
dustrial Areas Foundation, who organized the 
people into the Woodlawn Organization 
(TWO), said: “I first met Sister Mary Peter 
Claver in the Woodlawn community and was 
deeply impressed with that rare Christian 
outlook and with action being part of the 
personality of a professed Christian. Since 
then, her actions, her work and ev 
about her has confirmed my original feel- 
ings.” 

Doing her work in the world. Basically, 
Sister Mary Peter is a nun very much at 
work in this world and in a city where she 
Was born, ralsed and educated: Little Flower 
Parish, De Paul University, and the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. She's that kind of per- 
son who will never grow old because she is 
busy doing the work so many others mere- 
ly talk about. A 

The LEAP bread-and-butter attack on 
adult Uliteracy got underway in the Wood- 
lawn community on a cold night in January 
of 1964 with a student body of 80 men and 
women, ages 21 to 50. Prior to opening 
night, a team of people-to-people volunteers 
canvassed the area to make residents aware 
that the center was opening to help all 
members of the community, no matter what 
their religious belief or the color of their 
skins, A few of the first wave of students 
came to take instruction in sewing, some 
others in typing. 

Most of the students—53—came, though, 
to get help in passing a civil service exam- 
ination, to learn something that would help 
them find a better job. Almost none of 
them expressed any interest in re- 
medial reading, although as it turned out. 
this was the one basic course most of the 
students needed to get off or to stay off the 
jobless rolls. 

“In this community,” says Sister, “there ts 
50 percent unemployment and 50 percent po- 


tential unemployment. The jobs worked by 
the unskilled will be obsolete within 5 years, 
due to automation.” 

When Sister gave her 53 potential candi- 
dates for the clvil service course a standard- 
ized reading test, she found that 41 of them 
achieved below a 15-percentile rating. This 
means that their ability was next to 
nothing, and a real obstacle in the labor 
market in which they must compete. Of the 
53 candidates, 13 even had reading ability 
below 1 percentile. 

Her tests also showed that answers to ques- 
tions about the extent of an individual's 
schooling were unreliable, that their educa- 
tion was of dubious quality, and that tre- 
mendous literacy regression was present 
when an individual was in an occupation 
that did not require the use of literacy. 


WE HAVE COMMITTED OURSELVES TO THESE 
PEOPLE 


The starting place with these students, 
and all subsequent students, had to be read- 
ing, says Sister. With counsel and help from 
Dr. William Gorman, chairman of counseling 
and guidance at De Paul University, a man 
who has been working with problems of il- 
literacy since 1962, Sister Mary Peter and her 
stall organized and set up three 
classes for these first students, Classes met 
in the evenings once a week for 16 weeks. 

this period, she, Dr. Gorman, 
and the dedicated staff of volunteer teachers 
raised the literacy level of these unlettered 
adult trainees 1 to 2 years. 

Dr. Gorman, who continues to work 
with LEAP, thinks that Sister’s program is 
“like running water on a parched desert.“ 
He added: “Long before Uncle Sam an- 
nounced plans to spend money in this fleld, 
she was at work. She understands the 
urgency of the problem. She has a fantastic 
desire to serve humanity, to change the 
world. The students know it and love her 
for what she is, a Good Samaritan,” 

“Our pioneer experiment in 1964 was 
played pretty much by ear,” admits Sister. 
“And the main reason was that little is 
known about those factors which make adult 
education for these economically and cultur- 
ally deprived adults succeed or fail.” 

Since the end of World War H. there has 
been almost no research of the problems re- 
lating to the education of functionally ltt- 
erate adults. The devising of new methods 
of teaching, the selection of participants and 
teachers, the development of appropriate 
teaching materials, and the training of 
teachers to serve this group have all been 
neglected. 

“One wonders why this situation has ex- 
isted for so long,” says Sister. “Tanganyika, 
the Sudan, and Algeria aren't the only 
Places plagued with illiteracy.” 

According to the latest census data, there 
are well over 8.3 million adults over 25 in 
the United States who have completed less 
than 5 years of schooling and 22.1 million 
adults who have had less than 8 years of 
schooling. In Ilinois, 1.05 million adults 
have had less than 8 years of schooling. In 
Chicago, there are an estimated 250,000 Nit- 
erate persons. 

LEAP has come a long way in its attack on 
illiteracy since that first night in January of 
1964. And Sister and her staff have learned 
many things, the most important being that 
the problems they face are more complex 
than inability to read on the part of adult 
students, 
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For one thing, background and environ- 
ment are ever present—low income, minority 
group status, family instability, mental and 
health problems, substandard living, the in- 
abllity to get or to hold a suitable job—and 
the list could be extended. 

Unlike the old poor, the immigrants to 
this country, who at least were able to bring 
with them a culture and a solidarity into the 
economy, the inner city poor are the people 
writer Michael Harington calls “internal 
allens“ —lonely and trapped with no such 
cultural solidarity. 

When the first group of students came to 
LEAP classes, for example, most couldn't 
even find their way from one classroom to 
the next. “We were teachers on roller 
skates,” recalls Sister Mary Peter with a 
laugh, as they tried to round up students and 
get them in the proper rooms. Giving these 
disadvantaged adult students standardized 
aptitude tests proved grossly inadequate, be- 
cause most such tests are geared to the mid- 
dle-class child. When given to the disad- 
vantaged, functional illiterate adult, they are 
unsuitable measuring devices, 

“Classroom testing for comprehension of 
subject matter was equally difficult at first,” 
remembers Sisters. “Most of the people had 
no idea what tests were all about. Come 
test time, we had a three-ring circus on our 
hands. Students would talk out loud and 
converse with one another. It made little 
difference, though, since very few knew the 
answers anyway.“ 

MOST HAVE AN ENORMOUS DESIRE TO ACHIEVE 

What was called for and developed was a 
complete literacy curriculum specifically 
written for the illiterate, the subfunctional 
illiterate, and the functional illiterate. 

The LEAP staff is continuing to work at 


testing programs. 
in their research by De Paul's Dr. Gorman 
and other interested groupe—including Edu- 
cational Development Laboratories, which 


supplied materials for teaching and for 
evaluation. 3 

Primarily, the curriculum built by LEAP— 
both at the Woodlawn and Lawndale Cen- 
ters—is job-directed. The staff works to help 
students pass the civil service examination, 
to earn an eighth diploma or to take 
the general educational development test. 
Anyone passing the GED test is awarded a 
high school equivalency certificate or 
diploma. 

In the LEAP curriculum, reading instruc- 
tion runs the gamut from the most basic to 
advanced, where projection machines flash 
words on a screen at a constant rate, forcing 
students to read at a given speed. English 
and speech classes—working on enunciation, 
pronunciation, and correct speech patterns— 
are geared to ability and range from the 
rudiments of hbw to write, to capitalization 
and punctuation and to sentence construc- 
tion. 


At the LEAP center in Lawndale, there also 
is a special English class for the Spanish- 
Other courses include instruction 


typing, but also familiarizes students with 
words, reinforces reading and aids finger co- 
ordination. 


The second LEAP program went into oper- 
ation at St. Philip High School in the Lawn- 
dale West Side Community in March of this 
year. The school’s principal, Father Mark 
Dennehy, O. S. M., asked Sister to help get it 
in the works. About 170 students partic- 
ipated, one group preparing for civil service 
exams; three groups preparing for the GED 
tests. 
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Servite Fathers, Sister Servants of the Holy 
Heart of Mary from St. Gall parish, laymen 
and laywomen staff the exciting program. 
curriculum here: 


„ American 
Negro history, parent education and home 
management. Two requested classes: short- 
hand and nursing. 

Prior to opening day, Servite seminarians 
called on about 1,000 people in the area. 
Much cooperation was also given by the West 
Side Federation and ministers from the 
community, 

Says Father Dennehy, “We intend to move 
forward with this fine program. The church 
has dragged her feet in the area of social 
Justice far too long. We have a lot of catch- 
ing up to do.” 

About a year ago, Sister Mary Peter also 
coordinated an intensive full-time 12-week 
educational advancement pilot project for 
the Illinois Employment Security Bureau. It 
was funded with a $30,000 grant under the 
Federal Manpower Development and Training 
Act, Working with her on this project was 
a board of cooperating organizations: De 
Paul University, the University of Dlinols 
extension service, the Chicago Commission 
on Human Relations, the Industrial Areas 
Foundation, the Urban League, the Catholic 
Commission on Intellectual and Cultural 
Affairs, the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago, the Chicago Interracial Council, the 
Woodlawn Organization, and Alderman Leon 
Despres. 

A WHOLE NEW LIFE HAS OPENED UP FOR MANY 


About 128 unemployed functionally iliter- 
ate adults took part, Many of the students 
were referred to the center by the State un- 
employment service and were given an allot- 
ment in place of unemployment compensa- 
tion. Trainees received $40 to 650 per week 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
stipends, depending on the number of chil- 
dren. Fifty percent of the women in the 
program were on public aid as contrasted to 
10 percent of the men. 

The students were divided into five groups 
according to ability and class was held for 12 
weeks, 9 a.m. to 3 pn., daily, Monday through 
Friday. 

The overall literacy level of the trainees 
was raised 2 to 4 years. (Generally, 1 year 
for each 4 weeks in the program.) The pilot 
project was extended for an additional 6 
weeks, when the trainees entered vocational 


LEAP continues to conduct literacy classes 
in the two vocational schools to which the 
trainees were sent. There its teachers pro- 
gram basic literacy at the third- and fifth- 
grade levels, along with the vocational train- 


From this pilot project under the Office of 
Manpower Automation and Training, Sister 
Mary Peter proved that the average adult 
illiterate can be educated at the fifth- and 
sixth-grade level in approximately 20 weeks— 
less than that for the functional illiterate 
adult, “We also learned that a literacy pro- 
gram is improved when tools like 
movies, slides, overhead projectors, controlled 
readers, tape recorders for improve- 
ment, and typewriters are integrated into the 
teaching.” 


To date in its South Side and West Side 
programs, LEAP has had little problem at- 
tracting interested students. Admittedly, 
there are some who are apathetic and ab- 
sent minded, but most are enthusiastic with 
an enormous desire to achieve. 


When President Johnson announced his 


Mary 
Olaver, Dr. Gorman, Father Dennehy, and all 
who work with LEAP have the same objective. 


August 6, 1965 
Ghana Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1, 1960, the Republic of Ghana was born. 
In 1957 the United Kingdom had relin- 
quished its control over the Gold Coast 
and granted it complete independence 
within the British Commonwealth. This 
gave Ghana the special distinction of 
being the first former African colony to 
achieve independence. Three years 
after this historic event, the people of 
Ghana felt that a new constitution in 
keeping with the African tradition and 
culture was more in tune with the per- 
sonality of their country, and so desired 
to become an independent republic. 
Five years ago today, the Queen of Eng- 
land ceased to be Ghana’s Head of State 
and the Constitution of the Republic of 
Ghana delegated this function to the 
President. At that time, the former 
Prime Minister, Kwame Nkrumah, be- 
came President. 

We in the United States are pleased to 
note that during the 1930's the young 
man who would eventually hold his na- 
tion’s highest office was a student at 
Pennsylvania’s Lincoln University. 
Many other Ghanian students are pres- 
ently following President Nkrumah’s ex- 
ample and are studying in the United 
States. We hope that they will con- 
tinue to come although they now have 
many institutions of higher learning in 
Ghana, including a technical college in 
Kumasi and a university-college in 
Legon. 

Ghana is symbolically named for an 
ancient West African kingdom centered 
about a capital believed to be represented 
today by the ruins of Kaumbi Saleh, 200 
miles north of Bamako in the Sudanese 
Republic. The present inhabitants of 
Ghana are believed to be descendants of 
tribes which migrated from this area. 
The first migatory movement probably 
came down the Volta River around the 
beginning of the 13th century. 

Ghana is the world’s leading source of 
cocoa, producing about one-third of the 
world’s total. An expanding timber in- 
dustry produces important quantities of 
mahogany and other wood products. 
Ghana is trying to build industries which 
will supplement its agricultural economy. 

The United States, through the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and the Export-Im- 
port Bank is lending $37 million to the 
Volta River Authority which is con- 
structing a dam, power station, and 
transmission grid. The completed proj- 
ect will be administered along the lines 
of our own Tennessee Valley Authority. 
A consortium of private American com- 
panies plan to build and operate an 
aluminum smelter which will transform 
Ghana’s bauxite into highly valuable 
aluminum. 

Mr, Alex Quaison-Sackey, Ghana’s new 
Foreign Minister and the permanent rep- 
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Tesentative at the United Nations, was 
unanimously elected President of the 
19th session of the United Nations Gen- 
erally Assembly. The leadership of Mr. 
Quaison-Sackey has received the admira- 
tion of the entire world. He very ably 
Presided over this netara 20th anniversary 
Celebration of the signing of the United 
Nations Charter in San Francisco, It 
Was my great honor and pleasure to meet 
Mr. Quaison-Sackey this June when his 
distinguished international service was 
lauded by the National Capital Press 
ub, 

We extend our greetings to His Excel- 
lency the President of Ghana, Kwame 
Nkrumah; His Excellency the Ghanian 
Ambassador to the United States, Miguel 
Ribeiro; and His Excellency the Foreign 

of Ghana and President of the 
United Nations General Assembly, Alex 
Quaison-Sackey. 

The people of the United States are 
Proud to congratulate our friends in 
Ghana on the fifth anniversary of their 
republican Constitution. We wish for 
them continued progress, prosperity, and 
Peace. 


Hon. George J. Feldman, First U.S. Am- 
bassador to Malta—Statement of Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a real pleasure to learn of 
the appointment and confirmation by 
the U.S. Senate of the Honorable George 
Feldman as the first U.S. Ambassador 
to the new country of Malta. The United 
States has had relations with the peo- 
Ple of Malta through our diplomatic and 
consular services, but now that Malta 
has obtained its sovereignty as a new 
Nation, this is the first time that we 
have had a diplomatic post with a U.S. 
Ambessador representing our interests 
at Malta. His lovely wife Marion and 
two children, George and Margot, are a 
fine family and will be excellent repre- 
sentatives as well as ambassadors, 

George Feldman is well known tomany 
Members of the House and Senate, and 
we know of his high character and pro- 
fessicnal competence. He has been an 
Outstanding attorney, director of the 
Communications Satellites Co., Counsel 
for the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, Counsel to the Legal Adviser of 
the State Department, a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Second United Na- 
tions Conference Law of the Sea, a mem- 
ber of the U.S. NATO Citizens Commit- 
tee, a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations 14th Assembly, and 
Chairman of the Finance Committee for 
Refuges. 

His statement follows: 

I am honored to represent the President 
and this country as US. Ambassador to 
Malta, It is a double honor and a double 
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7 
responsibility that I will be the first American 
Ambassador to hold this post. 

I know that the one way I con express my 
appreciation to President Johnson and Secre- 
tary Rusk is by conducting the affairs of the 
Embassy in Malta with dignity and integrity. 

In a formal sense of the word, Malta is the 
world’s newest nation but there are, I think, 
few peoples who have so long cherished the 
ides of nationhood as the Maltese. 

Malta was a haven for Phoenician sailors 
3,000 years before Christ. In A.D. 60, St. Paul 
preached the Gospel in Malta. The Crusaders 
knew it well, when they sailed to the Holy 
Land, a thousand years later. 

Through all the centuries of change, as 
Malta was invaded by new ideas as well as by 
new armies, the Maltese people kept their 
own sense of community and nationhood 
alive. They developed their national con- 
sciousness through rigors and hardships that 
would have daunted any other people. 

Throughout history, these Maltese have 
stood up and fought for their—and our— 
civilization, indeed for our very world. 

Just 400 years ago this September, led by 
the Enights of St. John in Malta, the Maltese 
people wtihstood the onslaught of Suleiman 
and by their heroism saved Europe. In World 
War II. Malta once again was under siege. 
And the name of Malta once again became 
a symbol for the courage to resist and the 
will to win. 

Now the courage and the tradition of 
this great people will be put to new tests, 
as the Maltese people go forward as an inde- 
pendent and self-governing nation. 

History has its uses; but it is good to 
remember that history is only a beginning. 
I keep those great words Inscribed 
on the National Archives Building here in 
this city of Washington: “The Past Is Pro- 
logue.” 

The new nation of Malta can be as proud 


of its past as any nation, large or small. - 


But its people are young, not old. They 
live in exciting present and they look to- 
ward a promising future. As the first US. 
Ambassador to Malta, Iam proud that I will 
be sharing with them the excitement of the 
present. I hope that the cooperation of their 
country and ours will help assure a future 
of peace, prosperity, and freedom. 


The Ordways 
EXTENSION 5 REMARRS 


HON. OLIN } E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a motion picture based on Wiliam Hum- 
phrey’s bestselling book, “The Ordways,” 
a novel as varied and vigorous as the 
great State of Texas itself, is to be made 
in Hollywood by Producer-Writer Daniel 
Taradash for Columbia Pictures. I be- 
lieve this novel and the future film adap- 
tation of the experiences of the Ordway 
clan on the early day frontier will be a 
source of joy and create a feeling of pride 
among American families not only in 
Texas, but throughout the country. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp a brief review of Mr. 
Humphrey’s novel: 

Hollywood and the motion picture industry 
and Producer Daniel Taradash are making a 
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motion picture out of William 9 
novel, The Ordways.“ While the 

nthe Se DA tine AE OR wh tee 
thousands of readers, the screen as a mass 
medium will bring the message of the absorb- 
ing novel to many millions in this country 
and abroad: 

It telis a compelling story. One made up 
of family traditions, geography, history and 
the remarkable. characteristics of those 
rugged people who settled the southwestern 
section of our country, specifically the State 
of Texas. You are all familiar with the 
names and decds of the hardy pioneers of 
this great State. Their heroics fill many 
pages in American history. The book will 
recall to readers’ minds tales told by their 
own ancestors, their grandparents and their 
great-great-grandparents, stories handed 
down through generations of the trials and 
tribulations of a breed of people who were 
so full of life and so splendidly indomitable. 
I need not remind this august body that the 
family of our President, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
was among the settlers in this very region. 
These are memories of which all Americans 
can be truly proud and it is a happy occasion 
when a delightful story like “The Ordways” 
comes along to revitalize our faith in our 
great heritage. 


Ethiopian National Holiday 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


oF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the birthday of His Imperial Majesty 
Haile Selassie I. This date has also been 
set aside as the national holiday of 
Ethiopia, since its. recent history has 
been so greatly influenced by the person- 
ality of the Emperor. Although Ethiopia 
can trace its history back to the year 
1090 B. C., it did suffer a brief period of 
eo during the 20th century. 

The determination of Haile Selassie to 


-~ liberate his people was fulfilled in 1941 


when he returned from a 5-year exile to 


Ethiopia. Not only did the successful 
liberation prove Haile Selassie's military 
leadership, but his treatment of the de- 
feated occupation forces displayed the 
high level of his personal ethics as a 
ruler and, moreover, as a person, 

The history of Ethiopia, or Abyssinia 
as it was once called, dates far back into 
pre-Christian civilization. Herodotus, 
the Greek historian of the fifth century 
B.C., described Ethiopia in his writings. 
The present ruling dynasty traces its 
ancestry to King Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba. Their son, Memelik I, began 
the line of 255 rulers of the 30-century- 
old dynasty which is described in the 
Kebra Negast, the “Glory of Kings.” 
Christianity was introduced into the 
East African kingdom in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D, 
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Ethiopia is one of the original signers 
of the United Nations Charter and has 
been quite active in that organization. 
Ethiopia provided troops as part of the 
United Nations forces in both Korea and 
the Congo. Ethiopia is such an ancient 
independent kingdom that it has not felt 
as strongly the surge of nationalism so 
prevalent throughout most of Africa. 
However, Emperor Haile Selassie has 
shown great interest in Pan-Africanism 
and supported the movement for unity by 
sponsoring a conference of African 
chiefs of states in Addis Ababa in May 
1963. Addis Ababa is now the seat of 
the Permanent Secretariat of the Organ- 
ization for African Unity. 

Emperor Haile Selassie has worked to 
raise the standard of living of all Ethio- 
plans. Both he and the late Empress 
were vitally interested in the improve- 
ment of educational facilities.- There 
are 2 institutions of higher education 
in the capital city of Addis Ababa and 
more than 40 technical institutions 
throughout the country. 

American relations with Ethiopia have 
long been amicable, dating back to the 
first treaty between the two states in 
1903. Since World War I the ties be- 
tween our countries have grown steadily 
closer. This trend was exemplified by 
a general technical assistance agreement 
which has been the basis for numerous 
projects of economic development cur- 
rently underway, and the Treaty of 
Amity and Economic Relations of Sep- 
tember 7; 1951. Another agreement reg- 
ularizes the existence and operations of 
the U.S. Army communications relay sta- 
tion at Asmara. 

The United States has been honored 
by state visits of Emperor Haile Selassie 
on two occasions, May 1954 and October 
1963. In November 1963, the Emperor 
returned in mourning to the United 
States to attend funeral services for the 
late President John F. Kennedy. 

The United States is happy to salute 
His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie I as 
he celebrates another year of his long 
and fruitful life. We commend the 
people of Ethiopia on this occasion and 
wish for them the continued peace and 
prosperity of their ancient kingdom. 


Hon. Wright Patman 


SPEECH 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in my appraisement the Honorable 
Wricut Patman, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, whose birthday we are observing, 
ranks among the all-time greats of the 
Congress of the United States. Iam sure 
no one in this body will take issue with 
that appraisement. 

I doubt if anyone in the history of the 
Congress has been preeminent in more 
fields of different natures. He is, of 
course, one of the world’s foremost au- 
thorities on money. 
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But he also is an outstanding teacher, 
his books on “How Our Laws Are Made” 
and “Our American Government” having 
been read and studied in every nook and 
corner of America. The tremendous cir- 
culation of these books and their in- 
fluence in molding the thinking of our 
People on the subject of Government 
clearly have established Wricut PATMAN 
as one of the country's outstanding 
teachers in the field of civics. 

Public relations is another field in 
which WRIGHT Par max has established 
himself as a pioneer who introduced the 
congressional report that today is part 
and parcel of the service of every con- 
gressional office. WRIGHT PaTMAN came 
to the Congress in 1929, 4 months after 
the swearing in the present Speaker, 
the Honorable JonN W. MCCORMACK. 
Shortly thereafter he mailed a report to 
his constituents, and the report has con- 
tinued to go out for over 36 years, never 
missing an edition. ‘This is said to be 
the first time that a Member of the 
Congress undertook to report to his con- 
stituents at regular intervals, much in 
the fashion of a weekly periodical, but 
with the personal touch added to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have touched upon 
only a few of the many “firsts” in the 
amazing and inspiring career of WRIGHT 
Patman. He is the dean of the Texas 
delegation, and that in itself is some- 
thing noteworthy, since of the 14 mem- 
bers who have been elected to 15 or more 
terms, 4 come from Texas. Next to 
Chairman CELLER, former Speaker 
Martin, and Speaker McCormack, he 
has been a Member of the House longer 
than any other. 

But it is as an authority on money that 
he will be remembered long after most 
of the things we do and say in the Con- 
gress have been forgotten. What 
WRIGHT PATMAN has been saying on 
money and credit and the Reserve Sys- 
tem and interest and financial manage- 
ment strikes at the very roots of fiscal 
soundness in a Republic dependent upon 
democracy among dollars as well as 
among men. I have never known a 
harder worker than WRIGHT PaTMAN. 
Where he finds the time for rest I do 
not know. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my good fortune 
when I came to the Congress to be 
assigned to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. This was the commence- 
ment of one of the richest and more 
rewarding friendships of my life. My 
warmest congratulations to my beloved 
colleague on this, his 72d birthday, and 
my every good wish for many years of 
continuing happiness and achievement 
33G 

amily. 


The 72d Anniversary of the Birth of the 
Honorable Wright Patman 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. EARLE CABELL 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
wish my most heartfelt congratulations 
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to the venerable dean of our Texas dele- 
gation, WnIc Hr Parman. On this day 72 
years ago, our dean was born at Patman’s 
Switch, Tex. 

As a freshman Member of this august 
body, I can look with awe upon a man 
such as this who has served so ably and 
with such distinction for 37 years. Be- 
cause of the elective nature of the office 
we hold, no man remains here long who 
fails to represent his home people with 
verve and with prudence, or who fails to 
recognize the shifting and changing 
problems of our metamorphic world. 
These 37 years certainly attest to dean 
PatMan’s perspicacity, not to mention his 
diligence and obvious resiliency. As 8 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of which he is its dynamic 
and effective chairman, I have watched 
this man work indefatigably. As a mem- 
ber of that committee, I salute my chair- 
man; as a Texas Congressman, I extend 
my best birthday wishes to my dean with 
the hopes that there will be many happy 
returns—the birthday and the elective 


Independence Day of Ivory Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the African Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I am happy to announce to the House 
that Saturday is the fifth anniversary 
of the independence of the proud Repub- 
lic of the Ivory Coast. To President 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny, to Ambassa- 
dor Konan Bédié, and all the people of 
the Ivory Coast I extend the congratula- 
tions and the good wishes of the people of 
the United States. 

The richest and potentially most eco- 
nomically self-sufficient state in former 
French West Africa, Ivory Coast is a rec- 
tangular-shaped country of 127,520 
square miles facing the coast on the 
south side of the African bulge. It is 
bounded on the north by Upper Volta 
and Mali, on the east by Ghana, and on 
the west by Liberia and Guinea. 

The population of Ivory Coast was esti- 
made in 1962 at 3,340,000, of whom about 
12,000 are Europeans concentrated 
mainly in Abidjan, which now has a pop- 
ulation of about 250,000. 

The early history of Ivory Coast is vir- 
tually unknown, although it is thought 
that a neolithic civilization existed there. 

In the 18th century the country was 
invaded by two related ethnic groups— 
the Agnis who occupied the southeast 
and the Baoules who settled in the cen- 
tral section of the country. In 1842 
Adm. Bouet-Williaumez signed treaties 
with the kings of the Grand-Bassam and 
Assinie regions, placing the Grand- 
Bassam region under a French protec- 
torate. 

After World War II Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny, the present President of Ivory 
Coast, stood for election to the first 
Constituent Assembly and won a narrow 
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victory. He represented Ivory Coast in 
the French National Assembly from 1946 
to 1959 and devoted much of his efforts 
to interterritorial political organization 
and amelioration of labor conditions, 
Until a turning point was reached in re- 
lations with France with the Loi Cadre 
of 1956. 

In December 1958 Ivory Coast became 
an autonomous republic within the 
French Community as a result of the 
September referendum that brought 
Community status to all the members 
of the old Federation of French West 
Africa except Guinea. Ivory Coast be- 
Came independent August 7, 1960, and 
thereafter permitted its Community 
Membership to lapse. It was admitted 
1 the United Nations on September 20, 

60. 

The distinguished President, Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny, has been closely as- 
sociated with this great country since 
1944 and reinforced his position as a 
dominant figure in West Africa by lead- 
ing Ivory Coast, Niger, Upper Volta, and 
Dahomey into the Counseil de l’Entente 
in May 1959. His importance in the 
African political spectrum stems not 
Only from the economic importance of 
the Ivory Coast but also from his still 
Close association with those who served 
under him in the Rassembement Demo- 
Cratique African. He has maintained 
that the only true road to African sol- 
idarity is through step-by-step economic 
and political cooperation with recogni- 
tion of the principle of nonintervention 
in the internal affairs of sister African 
States. 

The United States is Ivory Coast’s 
Number one customer and her number 
two supplier—after West Germany— 
outside the franc zone. 

Ivory Coast's foremost need today is 
Tapid exploitation of its economic poten- 
tial, a prerequisite to political stability. 
Capital and skilled manpower are scarce. 
Although highly dependent on the agri- 
cultural sector and with a modest annual 
ber capita income of $100 to $200, Ivory 
Coast offers favorable prospects for eco- 
nomic development. With an economy 
already more diversified than any other 
in West Africa, Ivory Coast has under- 
taken to increase public expenditure and 
to induce increased private investment 
in the industrial sector, with the hope of 
3 the need for foreign aid by 

0. 

Ivory Coast has shunned involvement 
in cold war issues. The government has 
adopted policies that are in practice 
friendly to the West and has refused to 
exchange representation with the Com- 
munist bloc. Ivory Coast became a mem- 
ber of the United Nations in 1960 and 
Was elected to a seat in the Security 
Council of the United Nations for the 
term beginning in January 1964. 

Partly as a result of President Hou- 
phouet-Boigny’s past leadership in Afri- 
Can affairs, Ivory Coast commands great 
respect in Africa. 

United States-Ivoiren relations are 
friendly and close. The United States 
is sympathetic to Ivory Coast’s program 
of rapid, orderly economic development 
and to Ivory Coast's moderate stance on 
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international issues. The United States 
has undertaken a modest aid program in 
Ivory Coast. 


Civil Service Retirement Annuity 
Adjustment 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GALE SCHISLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bil (H.R. 8469) to provide 
certain increases in annuities payable from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased over the passage of H.R. 8469, 
a bill which will provide equitable ad- 
justments in the annuities of Federal 
civil service retirees and survivors. I 
introduced a measure similar to HR. 
8469 into the House of Representatives, 
and I was happy to lend my support to 
the final piece of legislation which was 
reported by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

The history of civil service annuity 
adjustments to meet the rising costs of 
living has been one of too little and too 
late. At a time when $3,000 yearly in- 
come is the borderline below which a 
married couple is deemed to be in the 
poverty class, the record shows that the 
bulk of our 700,000 civil service retirees 
and survivors are receiving annuities of 
much less than such amount. 

During the period of employment, the 
hopes and expectations of employees are 
built around the concept that they will 
be able to retire in a dignified manner 
and with enough income to meet their 
basic needs. But as people reach age 
65, they require more medical care and 
the costs of living in retirement are con- 
tinually rising. I feel it is the responsi- 
bility of the Government to maintain 
the annuities of its retirees and sur- 
vivors at a level that will give them a 
living comparable to what they had, and 
rightfully expected to have, at the time 
of retirement. 

This bill provides fair, moderate, and 
directly needed adjustments designed to 
increase annuities where the greatest 
relief is warranted. It provides an ad- 
justment in benefits of approximately 11 
percent in those annuities which com- 
menced on or before October 1, 1956, and 
approximately 6 percent in those which 
commenced thereafter. The increase is 
designed to compensate for the lag in 
annuity improvements in past years. 

This legislation will also provide a 
higher percentage increase for approxi- 
mately 43,000 elderly widows of em- 
ployees of annuitiants who passed away 
at a time when no survivor protection 
was afforded by law. 

The Civil Service Commission esti- 
mates the initial increase in annuities 
to be about $90.4 million. No longer will 
civil service retirees be the forgotten 
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people in the economic life of the Unit- 
ed States. The passage of this legisla- 
tion means that our retired citizens, 
whose work laid the foundation of the 
prosperity our country now enjoys, will 
not be deprived of a just share in that 
prosperity. 


National Holiday of Dahomey 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
stroke of midnight on August 1, 1960, 
the Republic of Dahomey came into ex- 
istence in accordance with an agreement 
between Dahomey and France. Its 
second President and head of state, 
elected in 1964, is Sourou-Migan Apithy. 
Dr. Justin T. Ahomedegbe, Vice Presi- 
dent, is head of the Government. This 
progressive country is bounded by Niger- 
ia on the east, Togo on the west, and 
Upper Volta on the north. The excel- 
lent port of Cotonou, center of economic 
life and some government activity, is on 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Nation of Dahomey is composed of 
many kingdoms dating back to the 16th 
century which united to form a repub- 
lic. The most important of these king- 
doms were Abomey and Porto Novo. 

The 2 million people of Dahomey are 
among the best educated in West Africa. 
Dahomean students are encouraged to 
pursue a higher education through schol- 
arships offered by the Government. Al- 
though Dahomey is a French-speaking 
nation, the United States extends an in- 
vitation to students who wish to study 
English to attend American colleges and 
universities. 

Dahomey is an agricultural nation 
whose economy is based primarily on 
palm products and coffee. The soil and 
climate of Dahomey are also favorable to 
an increased production of teak, a highly 
valuable wood, which is a major Da- 
homey export. The people of this grow- 
ing young country are making great ef- 
forts to utilize its mineral and other re- 
sources to establish native industries. 
Dahomey and its neighbor Togo are ne- 
gotiating an agreement which would dam 
the Mono River and provide hydroelec- 
tric power for both countries. 

Dahomey, like many other African 
countries, is a member of the Organ- 
ization of African Unity. It is also a 
member of the African and Malagasy 
Union, an economic and political group- 
ing of 14 French-speaking African States. 

The United States is proud to note the 
friendly relationship which we have 
maintained with Dahomey. At present 
the United States has a modest aid pro- 
gram in Dahomey which is aimed at en- 
couraging her already vigorous efforts 
at self-help in economic development. 

I want to express my congratulations 
to His Excellency President Apithy, His 
Excellency Vice President Ahomadegbe, 
and His Excellency the Dahomean Am- 
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bassador to the United States, Louis Ig- 
nacio Pinto. 

We wish for the people of Dahomey 
a day of deserved celebration on this fifth 
anniversary of their independence, and 
speni years of peace and increasing pros- 
perity. 


Worid Law Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
r Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, today, August 5, 1965, the 
mayor of Nashville has signed a procla- 
mation designating September 13, 1965, 
as World Law Day. During the week of 
September 13, the World Peace Through 
acd Center is sponsoring a conference 

peace through law in Washington. 
8 Eliot J. Gleszer of Nashville, 
chairman of the local World Peace 
Through Law Committee, has sent me a 
copy of the mayor’s proclamation and I 
include it and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

PROCLAMATION FoR WORLD Law Dar 

SEPTEMBER 13, 1965 

Whereas the United Nations has designated 
1965 as International Cooperation Year and 
international cooperation is essential to the 
achievement of a world order; and 

Whereas the basic foundation for the 
peaceful existence of mankind within nations 
and among nations is law rules and legal 
institutions; and 

Whereas such law rules enable men and 
nations to avoid conflict and such legal insti- 
tutions provide forums for the peaceful reso- 
lution of such conflicts when they arise; and 

Whereas the expansion of the rule of law 
in the world community requires universal 
agreement on principles, terminology, 
treaties and conventions, and such agreement 
requires public support for the promise and 
potential of a world ruled by law; and 

: Whereas it is essential that the minds and 
hearts of men of goodwill of all nations be 
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focused the necessity of world peace 
through law to avoid disaster and possibly 
human annihilation as a result of the eyer- 
accelerating arms race; 

Now, therefore, believing that cooperation 
to build a world legal system is among the 
most beneficial projects that can be ad- 
vanced by International Cooperation Year 
and to further the great objectives thus noted 
for achieving world peace, I, Mayor Beverly 
Briley, Nashville, Tenn., do hereby proclaim 
September 13, 1965, as World Law Day and 
call upon all public and private officials, 
members of the legal profession, citizens, 
and all men of goodwill to arrange appro- 
priate observances and ceremonies in courts, 
schools and universities, and other public 
places before private and public organizations 
where man’s need of international law may 
be recognized. 

Done this 5th day of Angora 1965. 
[SEAL] BEVERLY BRILEY. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 


(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorzp at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1987). 


Patuxent River Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, if our 
daily newspapers are any indication, pub- 
lic attention finally seems to become 
focused on the problems and future of 
the Patuxent River, one of the most beau- 
tiful and still bountiful on the east coast. 
For years I have been trying to call atten- 
tion to the dangers that are in store for 
this great waterway if public apathy 
were to continue to be order of the day. 
At times I felt I was a lonely voice in 
the wilderness. 

Back in 1961 when I represented Prince 
Georges County in the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly, I introduced the Patux- 
ent River Watershed Act designed to pre- 
Serve the natural beauty and shoreline of 
the river. In this year's session a resolu- 
tion calling on the Governor of Maryland 
to appoint a committee to implement the 
Patuxent River Watershed Act was 
adopted at my urging and the Governor 
graciously has acted accordingly. In re- 
cent weeks much space and effort has 
been devoted by newspapers to telling the 
Patuxent River story. 

Two excellent articles have graced the 
pages of the Balitmore Sunday Sun mag- 
azine and the Sunday section of the 
Washington Post, I would like to take 
this time to commend Reporters John C. 
Schmidt of the Sun and Douglas Watson 
of the Post for their presentations and 
hope that they and their editors will not 
lose interest in this continuing story. 
With public interest aroused, our hopes 
for a brighter future for the Patuxent 
River will be greatly encouraged, 

The articles follow: 

THE PATUXENT VALLEY PROPOSED AS A PARE— 
Srers To Presenve Its BEAUTY AND MAKE 
Ira 100-Mruz RECREATION AREA ARE UNDER- 
way 

(By John C. Schmidt) 

Running down the middle of the fastest- 
growing part of the developing east coast 
supercity is the quiet valley of the Patuxent 
River. It flows northwest-southeast halfway 
between Baltimore and Washington expand- 
ing metropolises which could well collide in 
the foreseeable future along the wooded 
banks and rocky gorges of this as yet un- 
polled river. 

In an effort to preserve the natural beauty 
of the Patuxent Valley and prevent urban 
encroachment from polluting the water, sev- 
eral levels of government have proposed the 
creation of of a park. This would also help 
meet the recreational needs of the area, 
which already has a lower ratio of park acre- 
age to population than planners recommend 
and appears destined to fall still farther be- 

The Patuxent is the last of the major 
Stream valleys in this region which has not 
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been developed as a park, although there 
are two water supply reservoirs of the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
which provide for some fishing, hunting and 
picnicking. Except for a few lerge homes 
near the river, the valley from its source 
on the Frederick County line to its mouth 
in tidewater Maryland nearly 100 miles away 
is undeveloped. 

The first formal proposal for a park came 
in a 1960 joint study by the Howard County 
Planning Department and the Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. It called for one in the Piedmont pla- 
teau section of the valley, extending from 
Laurel to a point on the river’s source and 
including the publicly owned land around 
the reservoirs. 

The report stimulated public interest, and 
the Maryland Department of Forests and 
Parks brought out plans for a State park 
of 8,500 acres, principally in Montgomery and 
Howard Counties. Development of the en- 
tire valley as a park was made a possibility 
by a 1961 act of the general assembly, au- 
thorizing all counties involved to purchase 
land within the Patuxent watershed for pur- 
poses of conservation and public recreation, 
the costs to be split 50-50 between the 
counties and the State. 

Progress toward making the park a reality 
is now under way on two levels. The State 


National Capital Park and 
mission has drawn up a master plan for de- 
velopment of the watershed in the two coun- 
ties in which it has primary responsibility: 
1,960 acres in Montgomery and 14,845 in 
Prince Georges. 

Considering tts position midway between 
two large cities, said a 1961 Stai 
study by Consultant Melvin E. Scheidt, the 
valley's recreation potential must be viewed 
with regard to the needs of both areas. Sec- 
ondary population centers which must also 
be considered are Frederick, Laurel, Anna- 
polis and the projected new town of Colum- 
bia in Howard County. 

The entire Baltimore-Washington region 


growth, 
1980, the Baltimore-Washington region 
have 6,300,000 people, and by 2000 nearly 9 
million. 

A study of the intercity region by the 
Baltimore and National Capitel Regional 
Planning Councils concluded that with a 
continuation of the present type of growth, 
the land between the two cities could, by 
2000, be completely covered with an undif- 
ferentiated urban type development at a den- 
sity of about seven persons per acre. Sound 
planning will be needed to meet the problems 
that will come with this growth, the study 
says, and one essential feature is parks and 
open spaces to divide one population center 
from another. 

“The Patuxent River Valley would fit na- 
turally into this plan of development,” says 
Mr. Scheidt, “and in addition to providing 
needed additional recreation space, could 
logically function as one of the proposed 
separator strips.” 

Parks now in existence provide 7.3 acres per 
1,000 persons in the Maryland portion of the 
Baltimore-Washington region. Including the 


population of the District of Columbia, 
figure is reduced to 5.6 acres. 
age now authorized as park land 
quired by 1980, there would be about 92 
acres per 1,000 persons, 

Addition of the Patuxent Valley Park 
would raise the ratio to 13.8 acres by 1980. 


twelvefold increase in the use of regional 
recreation facilities by 1985, and récom- 
mended a minimum standard of 15 acres of 
regional public parks per 1,000 persons. 

The Scheidt report says: “On all counts, 
we must conclude that additional regional 
recreation lands will not only be needed in 
the near future, but are needed now, and 
that the Patuxent River Valley lends itself 
logically to the addition of this need. Even 
with the addition of the Patuxent State 
Park, regional recreation lands will at no 
time reach the suggested level of 15 acres per 


that action was taken which virtually as- 
sures eventual development of major por- 
tions of the valley as a park. 

Historically, the Patuxent Valley was set- 
tied first in the tidewater sections in the mid- 


lution, For a time, the valley was more 
highly developed than it is today, with 
numerous grist, flour, textile and saw mills 
along its banks and tributaries. But with 
the coming of other sources of power these 
crumbled into decay. 

Today only the shell of the old Roxbury 
Mill on Cattall Creek 2 miles north of Tri- 
adelphia exists as a reminder of the com- 
merce of the past. It has been proposed that 
this mill be restored as part of the park 
development. 

Like the Patapsco, the Patuxent originates 


It trickles along for a few 
miles through open fields in gently rolling 
farmland, then enters a wooded valley where 
the slopes are generally too steep for farm- 
ing. Joined by several tributaries, it be- 
comes 5, then 10 feet wide, and its valley 
deepens, 

By the time it has gone 12 miles the stream 
reaches a width of 20 feet and flows through 
moderately steep, wooded hills that rise as 
much as 140 feet, The river widens occa- 
sionally into flat bottomlands, but remains 
primarily a narrow stream with sharply slop- 
ing banks. In this stage it enters the Triadel- 
phia Reseryoir, 4 miles long and up to half 
& mile wide, an area of unusual rustic beauty. 

Passing over the Brighton Dam, which 
forms the reservoir, the river enters a steeply 
walled gorge which continues nearly 17 miles. 
Here the valley has rocky, heavily wooded 
walls that drop off sharply at the river's edge. 
Massive boulders, stately old oak trees, nu- 
merous fishing pools and picturesque rapids 
contribute to its beauty. 

Taking its name from the mood of the river 
in this area, the Rocky Gorge Water Supply 
Reservoir forms 4 miles below the Brighton 
Dam, It extends about 9 miles, but is much 
narrower than the Triadelphia Reseryolr— 
never more than one-quarter mile wide. Be- 
low the Rocky Gorge 


miles, then near U.S. Highway 1 it reaches 
Laurel and the coastal plain. 
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The part of the valley below Laurel was 
not recommended as a park in the original 
report. But as a result of the Patuxent 
Watershed Act, the Maryland-National Oapi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission has made 
plans for a Patuxent Watershed/Park which 
would run south from Laurel to Chalk Point 
at the southern tip of Prince Georges County. 

A major feature in this area is expected to 
be a historic mansion, Montpelier, which 
was built in the mid-1700's. The house and 
8 acres of land were given to the commission 
in 1962, and it is planned to restore it to its 
condition when the wealthy Snowden family 
lived there two centuries ago. Farther down- 
stream, south of Mount Calvert, the proposed 
park broadens to over a mile in width and 
overlooks Jug Bay, where railbird shooting 
has been popular for many years. 

Farther south still, in Charles County, the 
river broadens again and flows sluggishly 
through marshy lands. These are undesir- 
able for recreation purposes, but provide mas- 
sive storage areas for ground water and a 
home for a large variety of water fowl and 
other wildlife. Public acquisition of this 
area has been urged primarily as a conserva- 
tion measure. 

Unlike other rivers in the region, the Pa- 
tuxent has never served as a transportation 
artery. ‘There are no roads or railroads 
closely paralleling it and except for Laurel, 
there are no towns in the valley. Except 
for a few large homes, there ts nothing which 
would interfere with its development as a 
park, according to the Scheidt report. In 
Prince Georges County there is the 2,670-acre 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Refuge of the 
Department of the Interior, and it is con- 
sidered completely compatible with the pro- 
posed park. 

Recreational activities which a valley of 
this varied character would provide include 
picnicking and trail riding, fishing and camp- 
ing, hunting and boating. The two reservoirs 
are already dominant features of the valley 
and provide opportunities for fishing, pic- 
nicking in certain areas, controlled hunting 
and horseback riding on fire trails. General 
hiking and camping are not permitted be- 
cause of the danger of fire. However, Mr. 
Scheidt states, both reservoir areas, under 
proper supervision, could accommodate con- 
siderably more recreational activity than is 
now allowed. 

Based on 1960 data, it is estimated that 
the total cost of purchasing land for the 
Patuxent State Park would be about 84.2 
million or $500 an acre. This does not in- 
clude land for proposed developments in 
Prince Georges County by the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. 

How soon the park becomes a reality de- 
pends on the rate at which money ls made 
available, but the creation of large new parks 
is traditionally a slow process. It may be 
another generation before the Patuxent 
Valley will serve the recerational and con- 
servation needs envisioned for it. About the 
need for such facilities there is no question— 
they are needed now. 
PATUXENT’s Prooress Has Its FisH IN Hor 

WATER 
(By Douglas Watson) 

Everybody seems to be dabbling a toe in 
the Patuxent River. And since Pepco's big 
generating plant at Chalk Point worked up 
a full head of steam, some of the dabblers 
have been worrying about getting a hot- 
foot. The water is heating up, and that may 
be bad for the fish. 

This is the latest of the problems that 
have caused concern about the old Patuxent 
and made it probably one of the most- 
studied estuaries in the world. The Patuxent 
meanders through the Maryland country- 
side in an undistinguished way, but it is 
a center of attraction for the people who 
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must think now about the needs of the 
future. 

The Patuxent does a big job for us in 
terms of water supply and waste disposal, 
but it will be many times more important 
in the future. Its quiet banks are expected 
to become the center of a Maryland mega- 
lopolis created when the suburbs of Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Annapolis creep closer 


er. 
This is the main reason why at least five 
Maryland governmental departments, three 
Federal agencies, and five universities are 
bustling around trying to end the compara- 
tive ignorance about estuaries—fresh-water 
rivers that run into salt water; in this case, 
the Chesapeake Bay. 
HOT WATER ALARM 


The twin 400-foot smokestacks of Pepco’s 
Chalk Point generating station, at the south- 
ernmost extremity of Prince Georges County, 
stand as symbols of the latest problem: 
scientists, sportsmen and landowners are 
alarmed that the heat added by tne plant 
to the half million gallons of water it is cap- 
able of circulating per minute will harm 
river life. 

“You put 95-degree water in there when 
there’s a 95-degree air temperature and a 
low tide, and this phone will be ringing 
telling me fish are dying,” says Edwin M. 
Barry of Maryland's department of game 
and inland fish. 

The question of water temperature is cru- 
cial, and under dispute. Maryland regula- 
tions require water temperature to be below 
100° within 50 feet of a waste outlet. 

Pepco studies have shown the top natural 
temperature at Chalk Point to be 87° and 
predict that the plant will raise the tem- 
perature no more than 11°, or 2“ under 
the legal maximum. 

However, scientists for the University of 
Maryland's Natural Resources Institute have 
recorded natural peak temperatures of 90°, 
and Prof. D. W. Pritchard, biologist with 
Johns Hopkins University’s Chesapeake Bay 
Institute, has calculated that the Pepco 
operation could raise the temperature by 
more than 20°. This, then, could place the 
water temperature at 10“ above the legal 
maximum. 

But Lewis W. Cadwallader, Pepco vice 
president for generating, says the company 
doesn't believe the new plant is a threat to 
the animal and plant life of the Patuxent. 

The station has been producing its capacity 
of 730,000 kilowatts since June 18, so the 
answers should come soon. 

The Pepco operation is gigantic. The $94 
million generating station increased the 
company’s capability by 44 percent. It has 
kept Pepco ahead of the steadily rising de- 
mand for electricity, reaching a new 60- 
minute high of 1,894,000 kilowatts on July 9. 

The station features: | 

A mammonth machine that can pile 1,500 
tons of coal an hour. 

Turbine-generators that move at 3,600 
revolutions per minute with as little as five- 
thousandths of an inch clearance between 


Two 18-story boilers burning more than 
3 tons of coal a minute. 

Television monitors and highly automated 
equipment that enable a crew of only six 
men to control operations. 

But many scientists are more impressed 
with what they consider a threat to the 
Patuxent, long recognized as one of the 
purest rivers on the east coast. They warn 
that the danger is not merely that adult fish 
might be killed. 

“Any interruption anywhere in the life 
cycle would mean that a species is lost,” ex- 
plains Prof. Willem Roosenberg, an oyster 
researcher for the Natural Resources In- 
stitute. 

The total environment is important, main- 
tain the experts. They say that the loss of 
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even microscopic plan life, usually considered 
only a nuisance to be scraped off boats, could 
drive away the fish, which depend on it for 
food. 

The scientists say that any sudden change 
can be damaging. For example, the Depart- 
ment of Game and Inland Fish estimates 
68,000 ton of fish were killed last spring 
by lack of oxygen when the Conowingo Dam 
on the Susquehanna Rixer failed to main- 
tain an adequate flow of water. 

But some experts agree with Pepco that 
there is no real problem. They t the 
heated water to be limited to a relatively 
small surface area, doing no basic damage. 
Though the warmer water is expected to 
drive fish away from the immediate area in 
the summer, it will probably attract them in 
the winter, as it has at Pepco's plant on the 
Potomac River near Dickerson, Md. 


RIVER CONGESTION 


The potential threat of heat is a problem 
of the 1960's, but siltation has been a problem 
since the first settlers sailed up the river in 
the mid-17th century. And now soil ero- 
sion caused by builders’ bulldozers is adding 
to congestion of the river. 

“I've been here 10 years and it's frightful. 
The river is an indecent tan color. There 
hasn't been enough water to give it a good 
flush since 1961," says Frederick C. Schmidt, 
a biologist at the Patuxent Wildlife Re- 
search Center. 

Prof. Robert D. Rappleye, a University of 
Maryland botanist, reports that a small vis- 
ibility disk that can be seen in more than 
6 feet of water near the Patuxent's mouth 
disappears from view only 8 inches under the 
surface in the river's Prince Georges portion. 

Sewage pollution is another threat to the 
932 square miles of the Patuxent drainage 
basin. The estimated 74 million gallons of 
Patuxent water used dally for waste disposal 
is expected to rise to 43 million gallons per 
day by the year 2,000. The Patuxent region's 
population is expected to have increased 
from the present 200 people per square mile 
to an average of 800. The region includes 
Montgomery, Prince Georges, Howard, Anne 
Arundel, Charles, Calvert, and St. Mary's 
Counties. 

The Patuxent regional sewerage report, 
completed in 1961, is the master sewage plan 
for that section of Maryland. It optimisti- 
cally predicted that its plan would mean 
Maryland's requirement of five parts per mil- 
lion of dissolved oxygen “will be met at least 
95 percent of the time“ at the end of this 
century. 

“The master plan dealt with the problem 
purely from the standpoint of sanitary en- 
gineering and didn’t take adequate account 
of the fact that this is a complex problem 
of marine ecology,” contends Prof. John H. 
Cumberland, of the University of Maryland. 

“Even if the State’s standards for sewage 
treatment are enforced, it is questionable 
whether they are adequate to protect a rela- 
tively narrow river like the Patuxent,” he 
says. 

THE WATER ITSELF 

Water supply is another important con- 
cern. Robert M. Brown, director of Mary- 
land's Department of Health, reports, In 
terms of anticipated problems, we expect a 
need for additional water sources will present 
itself before we have problems with waste 
disposal.” 

The U.S. Geological Survey expects water 
taken from the Patuxent for nonsewage 
uses to multiply by five in the next 35 years. 
It seems clear additional water sources will 
be needed besides the estimated average dally 
mi into the Patuxent of 700 million gal- 
ons. 

“The waters from the Potomac and the 
Susquehanna Rivers are going to mix some- 
day, probably in the homes of Howard and 
Anne Arundel Counties,” predicts Paul W. 
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McKee, director of Maryland's Department 
Of Water Resources. 

There is a growing awareness that ferti- 
lizers and pesticides, in addition to heat, 
siltation, and sewage. may be endangering 
Patuxent fish and wildlife.. Representatives 
of yarious Maryland departments recently 
met to coordinate their study of these chem- 


THE QUIET RETREAT 

Such threats make prospects poor that the 
Patuxent will be permitted to continue in 
the role it has long played well, a quiet 
retreat for men and animals. 

This will be especially unfortunate since 
the search for recreational space could be al- 
Most fruitless 35 years hence. Then, the 
merged Washington-Baltimore-Annapolis 
megalopolis ts expected to have an estimated 
8 million population, equal to that of New 
York City now. 

The river's preservation as a retreat was 
the objective of the Patuxent River Water- 
shed Act passed by Maryland's General As- 
sembly in 1961 to provide counties purchas- 
ing Patuxent park land with equal State 
Matching funds. But thus far, only Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges have acquired 
land and it totals only 818 of the proposed 
15,854 acres for parks in the two counties 
and prices are rising about 10 percent a 
year. 

The Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission’s 1965-66 budget in- 
cludes $250,000 for Patuxent purchases, with 
an equal contribution coming from State 
funds. 

Fortunately for park plans, the Patuxent 
lowlands are largely unfit for major construc- 
tion though excellent for more than 100 
kinds of fish, about 200 bird species and a 
growing deer population. 

Gov. J. Millard Tawes recently appointed 
a 13-member commission to protect the 
river from pollution and propose a perma- 
nent organization to administer the Patux- 
ent River Watershed Act. Its chairman. 
State Senator John T. Parran, Jr., of Charles 
County, says he intends to schedule the 
group's first meeting this month to start 
Work on a comprehensive program of pollu- 
tion control and recreational development, 

If left unprotected from haphazard subur- 
ban sprawl, the Patuxent will probably meet 
the same polluted fate as have ita sister riv- 
ers, the once pure Potomac, Anacostia, and 
Patapseco. With subdivisions sprouting forth 
in fields and industrial plants replacing to- 
bacco plants, it could quickly come to con- 
taln more beer cans and abandoned tires 
than the white perch and waterfowl that 
have made it a favorite with sportsmen. 

. the river bearing the Indian name 

“running over little pebbles” could 
be maintained as a delightful recreational 
retreat, a major source of water supply and 
an essential buffer strip between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. 


American Immigration Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 
Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorn an address by His 
Excellency, Most Rev. John J. Krol, D.D., 
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archbishop of Philadelphia, before the 
Third Annual Greater Philadelphia Con- 
ference on American Immigration Policy, 
Citizenship, and Refugee Matters. 

The text of Archbishop Krol's remarks 
follows: 


ADDRESS oF His EXCELLENCY, Most Rev, JOHN 
J. Krot, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA 


Ladies and gentlemen, over the years the 
question of immigration has been a mat- 
ter of special concern to me. For that rea- 
son, I welcomed your kind invitation to ad- 
dress the third annual Greater Philadelphia 
Conference on American Immigration Policy, 
Citizenship, and Refugee Matters. $ 

In the providence of God, all men created 
to His image and likeness are bound by a 
solidarity which transcends national, polit- 
ical, geographic, and racial barriers. All 
men are members of the same human famlly. 
All have a right to the riches of this earth 
and the responsibility of making these riches 
available to all members of the huge human 
family. 

The phenomenon of migration is a his- 
torical fact and a natural law. The physi- 
cal world is subject to a law which stirs and 
mixes the elements of life without destroy- 
ing them. Organisms born in a certain spot 
are transported and scattered from place to 
Place. Seeds migrate on the swirling winds. 
Fish, birds, and animals migrate as a means 
of self-preservation. In like manner, man 
migrates to escape want or political, rell- 
gious, or racial persecution. 

Migration is a natural inalienable human 
right which the State, or rather the States, 
are obliged to recognize, respect, and protect. 
However, this fact does not prevent, but 
emphasizes the necessity of human action 
regulating and guiding emigration, so that 
it may fulfill its natural object which Pope 
Pius XII described as “the more advantageous 
distribution of humanity on the surface of 
the earth” (15th Anniversary of Rerum No- 
yarum). 

A passage from the profound social docu- 
ment of our late beloved Pope John, “Pacem 
in Terris,” summarizes these truths: “Among 
the rights of a human person there must 
be included the one by which a man may 
enter a political community where he hopes 
he can more fittingly provide a future for 
himself and his dependents. Wherefore, as 
far as the common good rightly understood 
permits, it ls the duty of the state to accept 
such immigrants and to help integrate them 
into itself as new members.” 

Political, social, and economic considera- 
tions are factors in the determination of a 
nation’s immigration policy. However, a na- 
tion's moral sense, its values and traditions, 
ite attitude toward the realization of the 
common good, the very way in which it looks 
upon itself, these also are inseparable from 
the way it treats strangers desiring to dwell 
within its confines. 

No one seriously proposes that unrestricted 
immigration be restored by the United States. 
But even so, it is not true that we expe- 
rience a warm nostalgia and sense of pride 
when we read the words inscribed on the 
Statute of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses. yearning to breathe 


free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 


me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!“ 


Maintain the national interest, yes; but 18 
not the preservation of these sentiments and 
ideals a deep and integral part of our na- 
tional interest? 

The national and international implica- 
tions of immigration policies have grown 
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increasingly more complex and sensitive. 
Someone has aptly described our time as the 
era of the dispossessed, a time of upheaval 
and mass shifting of people. Populations are 
rapidly increasing. Automation is changing 
the structure of industry and business, while 
the labor force grows but cannot adapt 
quickly to automation, since the labor force 
is people not machines. Any attempt to 
enact a new set of immigration laws in the 
changing context of the present day world 
would be fraught with problems, and rightly 
should be subject to critical analysis. 

AS a matter of fact, many persons hare 
strongly criticized the current immigration 
jaw. Last summer, former Attorney Gen- 
ern] Robert F. Kennedy said that the present 
law is “a standing affront to millions of our 
citizens and our friends abroad.” Presidents 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson have all 
said that new immigration legislation is a 
necessity. Countless articles, speeches, and 
group proposals have given insistent expres- 
sion to that judgment; yet despite this con- 
certed effort the 1952 law remains. 

This has been a source of discouragement 
and frustration to many. But it only serves 
to demonstrate that laws are enacted or 
changed only where there is a demand for 
action. The call has not long, loud, or clear 
enough to prompt the people in large num- 
bers to that a change in the im- 
migration policy is for the national interest. 
Voters are not easily aroused to consider is- 
sues which do not touch upon their immedi- 
ate concerns, 

It is not necessary to review for this gath- 
ering the history of the immigration policy 
of America, nor to speak about the statistics 
of population projections, shifts in the labor 
force, or the other factors which condition 
the standard of living. These are matters for 
the experts to study and debate. But the 
recommendations resulting from these stud- 
ies should reflect the confident optimism 
of the American people. The immigration 
policy of a nation mirrors its image of it- 
self. Is it our wish to advertise America 
to the world as a nation whose dynamism is 
grinding to a halt and whose genius to ab- 
sorb and become enriched by diverse elem- 
ents ls beginning to ebb. 

Many call for a change in our immi- 
gration policy to improve America's image 
abroad, This is indeed a valid concern. 
We do live in a community of nations and 
we wish to leave to future generations an 
America which enjoys good relations with 
other peoples. 

This is surely a part of our national inter- 
est. But even more important than how 
other people see us, is how we see ourselves. 
We must be true to ourselves as a nation, to 
the traditions are principles which have 
pirn. growth to America. Fear, overcau- 

tiousness, national selfishness should not 
form the basis of any American policy. 

A revision or modernization of the immi- 
gration policy, to be realistic, needs restric- 
tions and controls, quantitatively first of all, 
to determine an annual quota consistent 
with the needs and capacities of America; 
but also qualitatively to guard against the 
entry of subversives and criminals and to en- 
courage the coming of the especially skilled 
and the talented. An honest appraisal of the 
national interest, an honest appraisal, not 
near sighted, gloomy, or complacent, should 
be the basis of the law; but let the law also 
be enlivened by the spirit of justice and 
compassion which reflects the heart of 
America. 


You are all familiar with the evolution and 
present provisions of the national origins 
quota system. Prescinding from the motives 
of those who enacted this system into law, it 
must be stated that the practical conse- 

of it are a matter of deep concern. 
May I just say that, for very personal rea- 
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sons, I am happy that it was not in effect at 
the turn of the century. For perhaps if it 
were, two young people from Eastern Europe 
might not have been able to come to this 
country, settle here. marry, and ralse eight 
children to enjoy America’s blessings and, in 
some measure, I trust, bring credit to her 
good name, 

Immigration is a matter of law, of natural 
law and positive law. Just as the Consti- 
tution gives expression to the natural rights 
of man, so also should the immigration law 
be in accord with the inallenable human 
right of migration, It is within the frame- 
work of law that the phenomenon of im- 
migration has to take place. If the law is 
not flexible enough to allow the problems 
of immigration to be faced on the human 
level in a just and compassionate way then 
the law should be modified. Your organiza- 
tions, by your experience, by the information 
at your disposal, and by the generosity of 
your members, giving of their time and 
energy, are in a position.to carry on a con- 
structive program of education to create a 
favorable climate for immigration and of 
persuasion to elicit the public support neces- 
sary to prompt the debate and modification 
of the present immigration policy. 

But immigration is not only a matter of 
law; it is far more poignantly a matter of 
people. The most direct problems that are 
faced are neither political nor technical, but 
questions which the human and social ac- 
tuality pose. As Pope John said elsewhere 
in “Pacem in Terris”: 

“The sentiment of universal fatherhood 
which the Lord has placed in our heart 
makes us feel profound sadness in consider- 
ing the phenomenon of political refugees, a 
phenomenon which has assumed large pro- 
portions and which always hides numberless 
acute sufferings.” 

We may say the same regarding all per- 
sons who have been uprooted, who have to 
be resettled and readjusted to a new way 
of life. This pastoral solicitude accounts for 
the efforts of the Catholic Church to form 
and maintain national parishes to meet the 
needs of immigrant peoples. 

These parishes enable these people to pre- 
serve and strengthen their religious life 
and customs, and to enjoy the great con- 
solation of worshiping and confessing in 
their mother tongue. They have provided 
in the course of time for the transition of 
the children of these people into the great 
mosaic of American life which has thereby 
been greatly enriched. 

The physical, psychological, and spiritual 
well-being of immigrants, whether voluntary 
or refugees, is the real fleld for your work. 
Experience has shown that even so human 
a thing as having a familiar meal may be 
a matter of great importance to a recent 
arrival. Far more important are his family 
ties, his manner of worship, his loneliness 
and heartache of separation, and his feelings 
of inferiority. 

You have lent yourselves to assisting in 
these difficulties confronting those who for 
various reasons must leave their homeland 
to seek spiritual and economic betterment 
in America. I commend you for your gen- 
erosity and effective efforts and end by re- 
minding you of the words of Isaiah the 
Prophet (Isaiah 68:7, 8): 

“Share thy bread with the hungry, and 
bring the needy and the harborless into thy 
house. When thou shalt see one naked, 
cover him and despise not thy own flesh. 
Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning * and thy justice shall go be- 
fore thy face and the glory of the Lord shall 
gather thee up.” 

Moy Almighty God bless and prosper your 
work. 
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Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there is 
quite proper concern throughout our 
land over the rash of biographers who 
are now putting together books and re- 
ports about our late President John F. 
Kennedy. 

The concern is that in some instances, 
statements are being made and attrib- 
uted to Mr. Kennedy which are exceed- 
ingly difficult to confirm or deny. 

While we can all agree that the public 
is entitled to know as much as possible 
about the late President, and to this end, 
experiences of his close advisers can 
prove invaluable, there is an unwritten 
rule of ethics on quoting a deceased in- 
dividual. I believe—we can—agree that 
some of the things we have all been read- 
ing go beyond the scope of good taste. 

The recent article on Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, is a case in point. 

I should like to include in the Recorp 
today an editorial from the Washington 
Star which is most timely on this subject. 

I am thoroughly convinced that his- 
tory will record Dean Rusk as one of the 
most capable Secretaries of State this 
Nation has ever produced and one of the 
world's most significant leaders toward 
carving a system of international justice 
which ultimately will restore peace to 
mankind, 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Star edi- 
torial follows: 

THE SECRETARY ÓF STATE 

Secretary of State Rusk has been the target 
in recent days of what should be more than 
one man’s quota of slings and arrows. He 
seems to be the No. 1 subject in this 
garrulous city. We find ourselves thoroughly 
fed up with the whole business, 

One instant historian has written that 
President Kennedy had decided to find a re- 
placement for Dean Rusk, Maybe so: may- 
be not. Others have said that he was by- 
passed by President Johnson in the decision 
to go into the Dominican Republic. Again, 
this may be, or it may not be, true. It is 
worth noting, however, that Mr. Johnson last 
month paid tribute to Mr. Rusk as “one of 
the most able and most competent and most 
dedicated men I have ever known.” 

Other commentators who carry their 
crystal ball with them wherever they go, and 
who consult it every hour on the hour, have 
been spreading the rumor that a change in 
command at the State Department is immi- 
nent—if not tomororw, then perhaps on some 
other tomorrow. 

All of this strikes us as being irrelevant, if 
not irresponsible. The only thing that really 
counts is the quality of Mr. Rusk's perform- 
ance in the State Department. He has per- 
formed in a most creditable fashion. 

His job that is piled high with difi- 
culties. It call for an exceptional order of 
intelligence, patience, perseverance, and a 
willingness to work long into the night. No 
one can fault Dean Rusk on any of these 
scores. 
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It is not a job which calls for dramatiza- 
tion, for the gee-whizz approach. And, in 
passing, it might be said tnat we have enough 
of that type in this town. Beyond his func- 
tion as adviser to the President, the Secre- 
tary of State should be primarily concerned 
with trying to keep the lid clamped on—to 
search quietly for peaceful solutions to ex- 
plosive international problems. This is what 
Mr. Rusk has been trying to do in collobora- 
tion, we are happy to note, with what he calls 
the “competent and dedicated“ officials who 
work under him. It is fortunate for the 
country that this quiet man is on the job. 


Progress on Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following WWDC editorial delivered 
on July 27, 1965, by WWDC president, 
Ben Strouse, The editorial emphasizes 
the point that the Federal payment 
formula is the heart of the home rule 
bill, and without it the bill would be 
meaningless. 

The Federal payment formula is essen- 
tial to the success of home rule. I urge 
that the House enact a home rule bill 
with the payment plan, the key portion 
of the legislation, intact. 

The editorial follows: 

Procress oN Home RULE 

Broadcast of this editorial by WWDC Pres- 
ident Ben Strouse began July 27, 1965. We 
welcome comments. 

The point was made again and again as the 
Senate passed the District of Columbia home 
rule bill: The very heart of the proposal 18 
the Federal payment formula. Without it, 
no home rule plan is meaningful. 


Nor does WWDC believe that the argu- 


ments against the formula payment plan hold 
water. 

It's claimed a District of Columbia tax as- 
sessor might make arbitrary claims against 
Federal property in W. n. We find 
this idea farfetched. The law specifically 
empowers a Federal official—the General 
Services Administrator—to check the District 
of Columbia’s tax calculations and insure 
they are reasonable. If this should not pro- 
tect the Federal interest, the very presence 
of Congress a few blocks away will deter un- 
justified claims on the Federal Treasury by 
District of Columbia officials. 

Nor would Congress be setting a precedent 
and opening the door to tax claims by other 
l6cal governments around the country. The 
precedent for a Federal payment to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is already 88 years old and 
must be considered well established, Not 
even opponents of home rule advocate its 
abolition. 

Nor can it be argued the formula payment 
would local taxes. Rather, the 
reverse would be true. As matters now stand, 
the real estate taxes in the District of Colum- 
bia are regularly increased with no ssesurance 
at all that Congress will increase the annual 
payment by one dime. 

This station believes in home rule. But 
let's face it, Without the formula payment 
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approach, home rule could be a disaster. 
That's why in the House negotiations over 
self-government for the District of Columbia, 
the formula payment pian must not be com- 
Promised away. 


Northeastern Training Course for Cor- 
porate Policymakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Most exciting business developments in 
recent years is the increased efforts for 
diversification. Many firms, which grew 
up after World War II have produced 
only for defense and related needs. 
Northeastern University is now working 
on a program to lessen the impact of po- 
tential reductions in defense expendi- 
tures. Under a grant from the Small 
Business Administration, Department of 
Defense and U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, Northeastern is con- 
ducting seminars for executives in Mas- 
sachusetts firms. 

Selected case studies and workshops 
Will form the bulk of the curriculum for 
eight 6-hour sessions. 

The response among the industries in 
Massachusetts has been most encourag- 
ing and the program has generated 
widespread attention and interest. 

Recently the Norwood, Mass. World 
carried an article on the program by Bill 
Rodriguez. I would like to share the 
outline of this program with the House 
by inserting this article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

BILL'S PLANET—NORTHEASTERN TRAINING 
COURSE FOR CORPORATE POLICYMAKERS 
(By Bill Rodriguez) 

Its a familiar story. The Hawk missile 
system or some other defense program is 
discontinued by Washington and the re- 
sultant loss of government funds staggers 
companies financially, with spiraling ser- 
iousness from the large corporations holding 
prime contracts down to the smaller busi- 
nesses subcontracting. Profits plummet, 
Jobs are lost and small firms relying too 
heavily on any such contract may even be 
driven out of business. 

But Northeastern University is currently 
attempting to minimize the problem under 
its recently established bureau of business 
and industrial training and a presidential 
Classroom. It is conducting a series of semi- 
nars for top-level executives of firms facing 
the readjustment problem which came with 
lowered Federal contract spending and 
Steady technological change. 

Conversion is a touchy term with John 
B. Whitla, an assistant to the university 
President who is working on the project. 

“We learned to avoid the term conversion,” 
he said, “and prefer calling it industrial 
training since one of the alternatives a com- 
pany may choose in dealing with the problem 
is finding other Government markets.” 

Employing the case study method, a se- 
Ties of eight seminars are being held this 
year at Northeastern's Henderson House in 
Weston under a $30,000 grant by the Small 
Business Administration, the Department of 
Defense and the US. Arms Central and Dis- 
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armament Agency, with possibilities of a 
similar program being carried out by the 
university nationwide if it proves successful. 

The first such seminar was held May 27 
and the other seven will begin on a weekly 
basis September 16, 3 to 9 pm., with about 
30 executives from eight local companies 
taking part. The presidents of all the firms 
are among teams of at least three persons 
from each company. The fee of $300 per 
attendee is well under the cost of.an out- 
side management consultant, and this 
method of solution carries the advantage of 
employing manpower directly concerned and 
familiar with the company’s situation and 
being decisionmakers, in the position to im- 
plement solutions themselves. 

“It had a very strange beginning,” Whitla 
said of the program. “A year ago this spring 
Brap Morse, speaking before the dedication 
of our Burlington campus expressed his con- 
cern about some firms in the area losing 
contracts because of changes in govern- 
mental defense policies and suggested some 
solutions.” 

The university contacted the Department 
of Defense, and the Department, interested 
in aiding businesses relying too much on it 
for contracts, arranged the program. 

He spoke of the many firms which were 
started during the late fifties as a result of 
the post-Sputnik technology push—among 
which were quite a few electronics companies 
along Route 128. Some were entirely reliant 
on the Government's lucrative space con- 
tracts. 

“Special attention is being paid to the 
more strategic needs of smaller businesses, as 
opposed to the Sylvanias and Ratheons,” he 
explained. “It was desirable to take advan- 
tage of procedures used before to develop 
new markets, therefore individual case 
studies were made of small and medium 
sized technically based firms which had gone 
through these problems, in attempt to come 
up with some methods for growth, Docu- 
mentations were made of other firms which 
had the same problems in trying to gage 
what product markets they should attempt 
to go after and to put together some sort 
of strategy for growth.” 

Selected case studies will comprise only 
half of the remaining sessions, with work- 
shop sessions being conducted afterwards. 

“The workshops are the more important 
aspect of the program,” Whitla mentioned. 
“In them the men from the individual com- 
panies will define the company problem and 
devise a plan for solving it, drawing from 
the example introduced earlier.” 

In one session they will analyze a prob- 
lem's evaluation, in another growth strategy 
or market potential over the series. 

Heading the entire program is Dr. Harry 
Wilkinson, Northeastern's new dean of the 
College of Business Administration. He is a 
senior consultant at Harbridge House, a Bos- 
ton management consultant firm which is 
working with the university on the project. 


National Award for Barrett Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride and pleasure that I call to 
our colleagues’ attention a significant 
award which was conferrod recently upon 
Barrett Homes, Inc., of California. 

Barrett Homes was selected by the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders for 
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“the best nonsegregated residential sub- 
division in the United States.” 

At a time in our National history when 
we are exerting every effort to insure 
equality of opportunity for all men, Bar- 
rett Homes is to be highly and warmly 
commended for turning the law and 
promise of our land into reality. 

I include a news story from the Oak- 
land Tribune of Sunday, August 1 which 
describes the award: 

NATIONAL AWARD FOR BARRETT 


Barrett Homes, Inc., is the winner of a 
Housing Leadership Award from the Na- 
tional Association of Homebuilders for “the 
best monsegregated residential subdivision in 
the United States.” 

The award is for Barrett's construction in 
Richmond's Eastshore and Potrero residen- 
tial redevelopment projects according to 
John H. Johnson, president of the Associated 
Homebuilders of the Greater Eastbay, who 
made the award to Richard Barrett, presi- 
dent of the construction firm, 

During the past 6 years Barrett has built 
and sold 532 houses and 131 rental units at a 
cost of more than $10 million, according to 
Johnson. 

The developments just west of the East- 
shore Freeway on what was land once used 
for temporary war Tousing projects, are 
architecturally designed, 

Sales and rentals have been to Caucasian, 
Negro, and orienta! families. 

Barrett's contract with the Richmond Re- 
development Agency calls for construction 
of an additional 350 single family houses and 
more than 700 apartment units, 


Interest Equalization Tax Extension of 
1965 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 5, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4750) to provide 
a 2-year extension of the interest equaliza- 
tion tax, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to be a member of the 89th 
Club which issued the statement in sup- 
port of the gentleman from Michigan 
and distinguished minority leader, GER- 
ALD Forp. I take this opportunity to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SMITH], 
who speaks for all Republicans. 

May I add, Mr. Chairman, that in this 
difficult time, when the United States 
stands virtually alone against the on- 
slaught of communism in southeast Asia, 
when American men are fighting and 
dying in the nasty, bitter jungle war in 
Vietnam, there is not only a need for 
resolute and courageous action, there is 
a need for prudence and discretion. 

When an unjust, partisan attack is di- 
rected by the President of our Nation 
against such a distinguished and hon- 
orable Congressman as our minority 
leader in the House of Representatives, 
this thoughtless attack can only harm 
our Nation's cause. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
such an attack can even do irreparable 
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It is regrettable enough in the course 
of everyday politics to see the character 
of a man such as GERALD Forp sullied on 
the front pages of every newspaper in the 
Nation. But when the attack has no 
basis in fact, and when it completely ig- 
nores the record of honor and courage of 
the man attacked, then it is deplorable to 
the extreme. 

The record of Mr. Forn speaks for it- 
self; few among us can match it. While 
ably discharging his heavy responsibili- 
ties as House minority leader, GERALD 
Forn has consistently avoided partisan- 
ship in the field of foreign policy. In- 
stead, he has let the well-being of the 
Nation be his guide. Eschewing the ob- 
vious political gains to be made, Mr. 
Forp has remained steadfast in his sup- 
port of the administration when a firm 
policy in Vietnam has been adopted and 
pursued. Not content to merely criticize 
yesterday's mistakes, our distinguished 
minority leader has sought instead to 
provide constructive ideas for the future. 
In his belief that the American people 
deserve an honest and forthright ap- 
praisal of the situation in southeast Asia, 
Mr, Forp has eloquently presented the 
need for a firm American hand in this 
troubled area of the world, though the 
easier course would be to spew forth the 
platitudes of the appeaser and the naive 
or to remain silent in fear of the burdens 
a man must accept when he stands be- 
fore the Nation and speaks his convic- 
tions and presents the facts. 

After his selection as minority leader, 
GeraLp Ford stepped forward to accept 
the responsibilty of telling the American 
people the facts about our foreign pol- 
icy—and he has been proven consistently 
right in his appraisal of many situations. 

May I reiterate briefly, Mr. Chairman, 
the points well taken by my distinguished 
colleague from New York. It was GER- 
ALD Forp who led the way to the forma- 
tion of an inter-American peace force 
to stop Communist subversion in the Do- 
minican Republic; it was GERALD FORD 
who insisted that Soviet missile sites in 
North Vietnam be destroyed, but it took 
the loss of American lives before this 
course of action was accepted by the ad- 
ministration; and it is GERALD Forn who 
today calls for more effective use of 
American air and sea power in the war 
in Vietnam rather than the commitment 
of a large ground force to jungle combat. 
How long will it be, Mr. Chairman, before 
the administration realizes that Mr. 
Forp is right again. 

And may I add, Mr. Chairman, that 
when the administration submitted to 
Congress its much ballyhooed “under 
$100 billion” budget, it was GERALD FORD 
who prophetically pointed out that the 
defense spending figure was grossly in- 
adequate in light of our growing com- 
mitment in Vietnam and that the $100 
billion budget was merely a political 
propaganda piece. The administration 
denied this, but now we see where the 
President has come hat in hand to ask 
for $1.7 billion more in military spend- 
ing to step up the war in Vietnam. 

And yet, in light of this exemplary rec- 
ord, it is this same Geratp Forp who 
today stands accused of being—and I use 
the President’s own words, Mr. Chair- 
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man, “an inexperienced man, or a new 
one, or a bitter partisan who has to play 
a little politics.” I ask my distinguished 
colleagues, can this be GERALD FORD? 

Can this man who has been consist- 
ently ahead of the administration in 
charting the course of the formation of 
our Nation's foreign policy be “an in- 
experienced man, or a new one?” 

Can this man who has steadfastly given 
his complete support to every adminis- 
tration move to strengthen the Ameri- 
can position in Vietnam, in Latin 
America, and everywhere in this troubled 
world be “a bitter partisan?” 

Can this man who has not limited him- 
self to criticism of the results of ad- 
ministration policy but has instead 
moved resolutely forward in providing 
constructive suggestions for future action 
be the same man “who has to play a 
little politics?” 

No, Mr. Chairman, GERALD Fond is not 
that man. I contend that the real rea- 
son the distinguished minority leader has 
been singled out for abuse is this: We 
have a vigorous, farsighted patriot as 
the leader of the Republican Party in 
the House of Representatives. He has 
been courageous in his stand, and events 
have proven him consistently right—all 
of which has been an embarrassment to 
the administration, while enhancing the 
image of Mr. Ford and the Republican 
Party. I contend that out of this has 
come this ridiculous effort to discredit 
him. 

I further contend that the angry, 
thoughtless outburst by the President 
last weekend was not only a personal and 
political mistake, it was a diplomatic one 
as well—one that could do the United 
States great damage in our efforts to 
achieve peace and independence for the 
people of South Vietnam. 

Far from presenting the United States 
as resolute and firm in its commitment 
to the people of South Vietnam, the 
President’s actions have called new at- 
tention to his own party’s growing op- 
position to that commitment. 

Mr, Chairman, Mr. Forp deserves the 
gratitude of all Americans, not criti- 
cism—and certainly not criticism from 
the man most obligated to Mr. Ford for 
ae help and his support in this trying 

our. 


Address of Hon. Basil L. Whitener Be- 
fore the North Carolina Sheriffs’ Asso- 


ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague Hon. Basm L. 
WHITENER, spoke to the North Carolina 
Sheriffs’ Association at the Battery Park 
Hotel in Asheville, N.C., on Friday, Au- 
gust 6. 

All of us are familiar with our col- 
league's efforts to have adequate law en- 
forcement legislation enacted for the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. BASIL Wurrener is an 
outstanding lawyer and a former district 
solicitor in North Carolina. He made an 
excellent speech Friday night to the 
members of the North Carolina Sheriffs 
Association and I feel that my colleagues 
in the Congress would find his remarks 
to be most appropriate in the light of the 
serious crime situation existing in the 
country. I include his speech in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 
ADDRESS BY Bası L. WHITENER, MEMBER 
or CONGRESS, BEFORE NORTH CAROLINA 
SHERIFFS’ ASSOCIATION 


It is a great joy for me to have an oppor- 
tunity to meet with so many old friends. 
When your president, Dwight Beam, tendered 
the invitation to me to come here tonight, 
I hastily accepted. 

As district solicitor for 11 years I had an 
opportunity to become acquainted with, and 
develop an appreciation for, many of our 
sheriffs in North Carolina. It was always & 
Satisfying experience to deal with the men 
who were serving as chief law enforcement 
officers in their respective counties. 

Since Dwight Beam was the sheriff of my 
home county I have enjoyed a very close 
association with him. Through this associa- 
tion, which has continued since I commenced 
my service in the Congress, I have been the 
beneficiary of a warm and close personal 
friendship with him. 

His selection by you to serve as your leader 
during the past year evidences a similar high 
esteem for him on the part of the members 
of the North Carolina Sheriffs’ Association. 
As a resident of Gaston County, I can refiect 
the thinking of our fellow citizens in ex- 
pressing appreciation to you for the high 
honor that you have paid to our county when 
you honored Dwight with the leadership of 
your organization. 

The key to law and order in the United 
States is our local law enforcement agencies. 
These agencies headed by local citizens, with 
the sheriff as the chief law enforcement offi- 
cer of his county, know and ive with their 
people and extend their influence over the 
community in many ways. 

It is the sheriff, his deputies, and the local 
and State police who are in the front line in 
the battle for the maintenance of an orga- 
nized society conforming to rules of social 
conduct within both the moral and statutory 
law. You are the ones to whom the people 
must look for the preservation of property 
rights, freedom of assembly, freedom of 
speech, and other basic freedoms and rights 
guaranteed to us by our Constitution. 

No era in the history of our Nation has 
presented more problems to law enforcement 
officers than we have witnessed in the past 5 
years. The crime rate has rapidly increased, 
respect for law and order has waned, and mob 
violence and street demonstrations have 
usurped the place of orderly presentation of 
causes by petition and court action. Under 
the guise of protecting constitutional rights 
of the accused, but disregarding the rights of 
the victims of crime, Federal court decisions 
have placed shackles upon those who investi- 
gate and prosecute criminal offenses. 

There are many other indicia of judicial 


schizophrenia and civilian confusion as to 


the relationship between citizen and citizen, 
and citizen and government. The concept of 
the relation of the citizen to the law, which 
is so eloquently stated in the motto that we 
are a government of laws and not of men, 
seems to have escaped many of our citizens. 

Throughout the land we have seen a grow- 
ing hostility toward law and order on college 
campuses, in streets and highways, on private 
property, and even on the holy ground of 
many of our religious institutions. Often we 
have seen those charged with responsibility 
for leadership among student bodies, religi- 
ous organizations, government, and private 
organizations of the right and of the left, 
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Publicly taking the position that they have a 
Tight to disregard rules of law which they find 
inconsistent with their personal concepts or 
interests. Unless halted, this type of activity 
and thinking could lead to the destruction of 
the very framework which has made this 
Nation the envy of people throughout the 
world. 

Just this week the House of Representa- 
tives has taken action which I am hoping 
will result in assisting local law enforcement 
people in meeting the new challenges which 
they face. As a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I was pleased to support a 

which will make Federal assistance 
available to local law enforcement agencies 
and correctional personnel through the es- 
tablishment of an improved program of pro- 
fessional training and related educational 


programs. 

Under this legislation grants may be made 
to public and private organizations for proj- 
ects designed to develop and demonstrate 
effective methods which will aid you and 
Serve the public interest. It is hoped that 
3-year program institutes will be 
carried out in a way that will aid you and 
your colleagues in combating the problems 
of crime which confront every community in 
the Nation. 

We were apprehensive at first that such a 
program might result in further encroach- 
ment upon the powers and jurisdiction of 
local and State governments and give to the 
Federal authorities a basis for assuming ju- 
Tisdiction which has been historically vested 
in local ts. In order to circum- 
vent that probability, our committee specifi- 
cally set forth in the legislation that noth- 
ing contained in it shall be construed to au- 
thorize any department or employee of the 
US. Government to exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control, over the organiza- 
tion, administration, or personnel of any 
State or local police force or other law en- 
forcement agency. 

We believe that this protective language 
Will prevent unwarranted interference with 
the activities of State and local authorities 
and will keep the contemplated program in 
proper focus. 

If, through this legislative program and 
the expenditure of $10 million each year for 
a 3-year period, steps can be taken which 
will carry out the stated objectives of the 
bill, we will have accomplished much. These 
Objectives are to improve the capabilities, 
techniques, and practices of State and local 
agencies engaged in law enforcement,. the 
administration of the criminal laws, the cor- 
rection of offenders, the prevention or con- 
trol of crime, producing effective methods 
for increasing the security of person and 
property, controlling the incidence of law- 
lessness, and promoting respect for law. I 
am sure that no one would question the 
worthiness of the objectives of the legisla- 
tion. We can only hope that the program 
will meet the objectives which are stated 
in the bill. 

The House of Representatives, in passing 
this legislation, refiected the concern of the 
people of the Nation over the sad and tragic 
increase in criminal statistics. In 1963, the 
last year for which complete FBI figures are 
available, more than 244 million serious 
crimes were reported. The crime 
rate has doubled since 1940. Since 1958 it 
has increased five times as fast as our popu- 
lation. Crime against the person is up 22 
percent. Crime against property is up 43 
percent. Twelve serious offenses per 1,000 
inhabitants are now committed each year. 

A disturbing aspect of the statistical data 
is the increasing proportion of crimes by 
our young people. Arrests of young people 
have increased almost twice as fast as their 
population growth. Of all persons arrested 
by city police, 78 percent were under 25; 
65 percent under 21; and 53 percent under 
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18. The statistics further suggest that few 
of our young offenders are ever reformed. 
Almost invariably these young offenders 
mature into adult criminals. 

Equally disturbing is our low rate of 
identification, apprehension, and conviction. 
According to FBI figures, the clearance rate 
by arrest of crimes against the person is 
fortunately comparatively high—91 percent 
for murder, 84 percent for negligent man- 
slaughter, 76 percent for aggravated assault, 
and 69 percent for forcible rape. But the 
picture in the area of crimes against prop- 
erty is more disturbing. It might almost be 
said that crime does pay” because only 39 
percent of robberies, 27 percent of bur- 
giaries, 26 percent of auto thefts, and 26 
percent of petty larcencies are even cleared 
by arrest. 

Justice Patrick Devlin of the English High 
Court has said: “No society can afford to 
leave at large more than a limited number 
of unconvicted criminals.” The statistical 
data indicates clearly that in our great 
country too many unconvicted criminals are 
roaming our streets. 

Most criminal offenses are committed by 
the habitual offenders. Criminologists tell 
us that roughly 75 percent of those arrested 
have been previously arrested and that from 
three-quarters to nine-tenths of those re- 
leased from penal institutions will probably 
commit further crimes, They further re- 
port that the petty offender usually works 
his way up to a serious felony and that the 
serious felon is usually a habitual criminal. 

Of concern to the Nation and to the world 
have been the continuing activities of or- 
ganized crime as epitomized in the interna- 
tional group known as the Mafia. Legisla- 

in several forms has been enacted by the 
Corfe in the past 4 years after full hear- 

before our Committee on the Judiciary, 
which has as its purpose the combating of 
these syndicates of crime. Some of these 
measures have already been most effective. 
Statutory tools have been given to the Fed- 
eral authorities which relieve them of the 
necessity of limiting prosecution of racke- 
teers to income tax violations. 

This group of organized criminals, led by 
the Mafia with 5,000 sworn members, concen- 
trates on gambling, narcotics, racketeering, 
prostitution, and loan sharking in its wide- 
spread activities. In recent years a more 


trate legitimate business, such as banking 
and labor unions, and have undertaken to 
corrupt our political and law enforcement 
processes. In many cities these racketeers 
dominate the fields of vending machines, 
laundry services, liquor distribution, and 
many other occupations. It can truly be 
said that in our society, which is dedicated 
to individual rights, organized crime works 


and personal dissenter, 

James Madison in the Federalist Papers 
wrote: “It is of importance in a republic 
not only to guard the society against the 
operation of its rulers, but to guard one part 
of the society against the injustice of the 
other part.” 

In our efforts against racketeers 
who inflict injustice upon the law-abiding 
citizen we have seen no spectacular gains 
on the part of law and order. Since 1919 
there have been 976 gangland-type slayings 
in the Chicago area, an average of 23 per year. 
They are currently running about 13 per 
year. Very few of these offenses have been 
cleared by arrest and conviction. 

In other great cities of our Nation the 
same type of criminal tyranny is observed, 
So long as these conditions exist in our 
society we cannot take the position that law 
enforcement is strictly a local problem. 
While we adhere to the concept that the 
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integrity of the local jurisdiction must be 
maintained, it seems abundantly clear that 
there must be some correlation of local ac- 
tivity throughout the Nation and that this 
goal must be accomplished through co- 
operative effort of the Federal and local 
authorities. 

In upgrading our overall law enforcement 
standards we must no be content with 
studies, educational programs, and legisla- 
tion against crime. Training, studies, and 
statutes can be helpful, but only if qualified 
personnel is provided for the battle against 
the criminal. In my judgment this personnel 
can best be recruited if compensation rates 
for law enforcement officers are brought up 
to the standard which their professional 
status deserves. This is true of officers un- 
der the supervision of the sheriff, as well 
as those under the supervision of municipal 
and county and State law enforcement de- 
partments. 

In testimony before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee recently we were told that entrance sal- 
ary for patrolmen in some cities of more 
than 500,000 population is barely $90 a week. 
In smaller communities of less than 25,000, 
the rate of pay sometimes drops to $50 a 
week. The average monthly earnings of 
full-time police employees in all local gov- 
ernments are about $483. 

A good law enforcement officer is worthy 
of better financial treatment than he gen- 
erally gets in our Nation. The rigorous re- 
quirements we lay upon him in the perform- 
ance of his duties demand that this inequity 
in compensation be eliminated wherever it 
exists. We cannot expect excellence of per- 
formance by men who have a lower annual 
income than is recognized as the standard 
for determination of poverty status by the 
President of the United States. 

I believe that there is today a realization 
on the part of the individual citizen that we 
do have serious problems in combating the 
antisocial conduct of an in number 
of our fellow citizens. I believe that the 
climate in the Nation is favorable to sup- 
porting programs and financial outlays which 
will help you men in the law enforcement 
field to do a better job. 

The majority of the people of our 
Nation believe that it is time to halt mob 
violence, street demonstrations, disrespect 
for the local peace officer, and the continuing 
activities of organized racketeers. 

If this assumption is correct, I can en- 
vision a new era of support for the worth- 
while efforts of the North Carolina Sheriffs 
Association and its counterparts throughout 
the United States. If we fail to measure up 
to our clear obligation in preserving law and 
order, our Constitution and the very exist- 
ence of this Nation will be in Jeopardy. 

To you dedicated men of law enforcement, 
I extend my thanks for your efforts. You 
have my appreciation for your zeal to make 
your own jurisdiction a better place for the 
people of North Carolina to live. May the 
Lord support you in this vital work. 


Boiled Peanuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MASTON O’NEAL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, a sure sign that the year’s peanut 
harvest is approaching is the appear- 
ance of boiled peanut venders selling 
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their delicious and nutritious product in 
every south Georgia town. In my dis- 
trict, which is located in the heart of 
the peanut belt, it is almost heresy for 
a person to be seen without a bag of 
boiled peanuts. 

An article in the August 5 edition of 
the Dawson (Ga.) News about two 
young peanut salesmen brings back fond 
memories of home. It also illustrates 
the enterprising spirit of two youths who 
are banking their profits for a college 
education. I would like to share the 
following article with my colleagues: 

Bork xD Peanuts SIGNAL ADVENT 
or New SEASON 

Those delicious and nutritious boiled pea- 
nuts which traditionally herald the advent 
of another harvest made their seasonal debut 
in the city this week to the delight of just 
about everyone. 

Salesmen Dewey Lee and Tommy Rountree 
found their hardest job was in supplying the 
“trade.” Not that their supply was limited 
oo because they had too many cus- 

ers. 


Really, boiled peanuts doesn't require a 
selling job in Dawson and Terrell County, 
especially when they are the products of 
Dewey's mother, Mrs. Robert Lee of the 
Graves community. She has her own con- 
fidential recipe and unquestionably it is one 
of the best. They have just that consistency 
which won't let you stop eating em. 

Until last year, selling their mother’s pea- 
nuts was a brothers’ business but Eddie 
dropped out and Dewey's classmate, Tommy, 
replaced him. Both did so well last season 
they decided to continue the partnership 
again this year. 

Incidentally, Dewey has become so profi- 
cient in both the selling and processing end 
of peanuts that he has made it a 4-H Club 
project and came out second in the district 
achievement meeting in Americus. He hopes 
to win the top award next year. 

Both Dewey and Tommy are banking their 
money for college. 


The Fourth Arm of America’s Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the leaders in our continuing effort to 
maintain a strong and active U.S. mer- 
chant marine has been the distinguislHfed 
senior Senator from Maryland, DANIEL 
B. Brewster. 

Senator Brewster has consistently 
supported the maintenance and exten- 
sion of Government assistance to the 
fourth arm of America's defense, the 
merchant marine. His wide knowledge 
and considerable experience in the field 
secured for him appointment to the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Subcommit- 
tee of the important Senate Commerce 
Committee. 

Last Sunday's Houston Chronicle con- 
tained an article that discussed in some 
detail Brewsrer’s efforts to strengthen 
our merchant marine; efforts that I feel 
deserve the attention of my collcagues 
here in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, with unanimous consent, 
I place the article in the RECORD: 


` 
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(By Jack Cleland) 
Wasnıncróon.—īIn London last week Lloyd's 


Register of Shipping reported world ship- 
building rose to a record high during the 


United States drop) another 
ranking among the world’s shipbuilding na- 
tions. 

This country now ranks 1ith among free 
world nations and Indications are if the 
present trend continues it will be 13th by the 
end of the year. z 

Only 62 merchant vessels are under con- 
struction at this time, according to Lloyd's, 
despite the fact the United States still has 
the largest merchant marine in the world. 

Of the ships that compose it, however. 85 
percent are 20 years old; they are slow and 
considered unfit for present day military op- 
erations. The only section of U.S.-flag ship- 
ping in any state of health is the subsidized 
liner fleet composed of about 300 ships built 
since World War II. 

The Federal Government subsidizes U.S. 
oceanliner construction up to 55 percent of 
the total cost reflecting the differential be- 
tween United States and Japanese construc- 
tion costs. 

Subsidies are not applicable under present 
maritime administration policy to bulk car- 
riers because of a limitation of funds, with 
the net result that 18 private shipyards have 
gone out of business in the past decade for 
lack of sufficient work. 

Among those most concerned about the 
deterioration of American shipbuilding is 
Senator DANIEL BREWSTER, Democrat, of 
Maryland, who has legislation to 
extend subsidy benefita to bulk carriers. 

Brewster is also considering a proposal to 
require both the shipbuilder and labor to 
enter into a no-strike agreement before a 
subsidy can be approved. Subsequent bar- 
gaining differences would have to be sub- 
mitted to binding arbitration under the 

lan. 
3 He suggests this no-strike plan could even 
apply to the U.S. shipping industry itself 
which is now plagued with a 2-month-old 
strike by 3 of the 11 separate unions which 
have contracts with most U.S.-flag carriers. 

Brewster admits there is growing opposi- 
tion to the subsidy approach, especially in 
the subsidy which last year sup- 
plied 72 cents of each wage dollar paid to U.S. 
seamen. 

According to reports, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration has indicated a desire to give 
subsidized shipping lines an opportunity to 
build their ships abroad and thus cut their 
construction costs by 50 percent. 

The Defense Department also plans to pur- 
chase between $50 and $60 million worth of 
nayal support vessels from Great Britain. 

Brewster and others have attacked the 
Pentagon plan at hearings before a Senate 
Armed Service Subcommittee and re- 
strictive language be written into the de- 
fense appropriations bill prohibiting such a 
move. 


Probably one factor adding to the seem- 
ingly hopeless plight of the U.S. shipbuilding 
and shipping industry is the American- 
owned flag-of-convenience fleet. 

It has been estimated that one-fourth 
of the merchant ships of or 
Liberian registry are American owned and 
manned by a foreign crew. Prime users of 
the flag of convenience are American oil, 
steel, and aluminum companies. 

CLAIM SAVINGS 


By using the nationality, for registration 
Purposes, of another country, the shipowners 
avoid this country’s restrictive maritime 
regulations, high taxes, and labor costs. 

There is a growing concern whether the 
availability of such ships under a flag of 
convenience is certain in a national emer- 
gency which could arise from the Vietnam 
situation. 
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Agreements for their return to the US. 
flag have been made with the owners, though 
only tacitly with the countries of present 
registration. While the Navy and Maritime 
Administration claim to have effective con- 
trol over these ships, some Members of Con- 
gress doubt this. 

They also worry that a U.S. reliance on for- 
eign shipping to support the Vietnam opera- 
tion could give the European maritime coun- 
tries a voice in our Far Eastern policy, 


SEEK CUT IN COSTS 


Like the railroads, the shipping industry 
has sought to cut operating cost through au- 
tomation and the unions are adamant to 
maintain job security. 

The principal issue in the current stale- 
mated maritime strike is the manning scale 
on automated vessels. The Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association wants to bargain. 
on the number of engineers to be assigned 
in the future as each new automated ship 
comes out. 

The companies want the scale written in 
the contract now as they fear if the engi- 
neers win additional posts in the engine room 
of future ships, other unions will follow the 
“me too” pattern in maritime bargaining 
and ask for more assignments. 

And so the U.S. maritime industry faces the 
dilemma of costly ship construction, increas- 
ing competition from foreign merchant fleets, 
some American-owned, and labor’s demand 
for job security at a time when it is trying 
to automate to be more competitive. 

As Representative Bon Casey, of Houston, 
a member of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee sees it, the industry “is 
caught in a trip.” He admits he has no 
ready solution to the problem. 


New Jersey’s 1964 Agricultural Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of New Jersey, known throughout 
our Nation as the Garden State, has 
again proven its claim to that appella- 
tion. Statistics provided by the New 
Jersey Crop Reporting Service indicate 
that New Jersey—the third smallest 
State in the Union—has again compiled 
an enviable record. 

In 1964, New Jersey ranked first in the 
Nation in the production of blueberries. 
It was second in the production of 
asparagus and the processing of aspara- 
gus products and in the’ production of 
fresh market beets. 

The Garden State ranked third in the 
Nation in the production of late summer 
potatoes, cranberries, fresh market lima 
beans, green peppers, fresh market spin- 
ach, the processing of tomato products, 
and milk production per cow. 

New Jersey was fourth among the 50 
States in the production of peaches and 
fresh market tomatoes. We were fifth 
ranked in the production of fresh mar- 
ket strawberries, fresh market sweet corn, 
fresh market lettuce, and in the value of 
processed vegetables. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, in 21 categories, 
New Jersey was in the upper 10th of our 
country in 17. Furthermore, our rela- 
tively small State ranked in the second 
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10th of the Nation in sweetpotatoes pro- 
duction and the value of fresh market 
vegetables—6th—and in apple produc- 
tion—10th. 

I think it is also revealing to note that 
the Garden State ranked fifth among the 
50 States in both the gross and net in- 
come per farm. 

My pride in the fine agricultural 
record New Jersey compiled during 1964 
is even greater, Mr. Speaker, when I note 
how the Second District, which I have 
the honor to represent in the House of 
Representatives, distinguished itself 
among the 15 districts of our State. 

In 27 categories, the counties of At- 
lantic, Cape May, and Cumberland, 
which comprise the Second District, 
rated first in 7, second in 7, third in 6, 
fourth in 6, and fifth in 4. 

I am especially pleased that in the 
production of blueberries—the one cate- 
gory in which New Jersey was first in the 
Nation—my home county of Atlantic was 
first in New Jersey, making it the leading 
blueberry-producing county in the 
United States. 

Atlantic County was also first in the 
State in the production of sweet potatoes 
and Cumberland County was first in the 
production of strawberries, cabbage, let- 
tuce, onions, and snap beans. 

Despite the problems the egg industry 
has been facing, and which, I might note, 
are worsening, Cumberland County was 
second in the State in egg production 
and also in the production of peppers and 
in nursery stock acreage. Atlantic 
County was second in the Garden State 
in the production of strawberries, cab- 
bage, lettuce and onions. 

Cumberland County ranked third in 
the State in the production of barley 
for grain, sweet potatoes, asparagus, 
tomatoes and sweet corn, while Atlantic 
County was third in production of 
Peaches, 

Cape May County rated fourth in the 
State in the number of hogs and pigs; 
Atlantic County was fourth in pepper 
production, and Cumberland County was 
fourth in production of hay, peaches, 
potatoes and in the number of certified 
nurseries. Atlantic County ranked fifth 
in the production of eggs, tomatoes, sweet 
corn and the number of certified 
nurseries. 

Like its neighboring States in the 
Northeastern United States, New Jersey 
is sorely affected by the drought which 
is plaguing us this year. Also, difficulties 
being encountered by egg producers 
throughout the Nation are annually re- 
ducing the number of small poultry 
farmers in New Jersey’s Second District. 
Yet, New Jersey continues to rank high 
among the 50 States in providing the 
plenty with which this Nation is blessed. 

New Jersey is considered by many as 
primarily an industrial State and by 
Many others as merely a “corridor” be- 
tween the principal metropolises of the 
East. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that south- 
ern New Jersey, and principally the 
counties of Atlantic, Cape May and Cum- 
berland, deserve recognition as one of 
the most productive agricultural areas 
of our great land and I predict that we 
will continue to maintain that important 
Position. 
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A Change From Inch to Meter? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great national interest in the hear- 
ings now being conducted by the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee on 
a bill which would authorize a 3-year 
study of the advantages of the metric 
system of weights and measures. In ad- 
dition to the valuable testimony which 
has been presented to the committes, 
many editorial expressions around the 
country have appeared. One of the 
most impressive articles in support of 
the House bill (H.R. 2626) sponsored by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Chairman GEORGE MILLER, ap- 
peared in the August 6, 1965, edition of 
the Chicago Daily News as follows: 

A CHANGE FROM INCH TO METER? 


This week the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee is holding hearings on a 
proposal for a study of whether the United 
States should convert its weights and meas- 
urements to the metric system. Although 
the merits of conversion have been studied 
since 1790, there is a special reason for a 
new study. 

On May 24 the British Government an- 
nounced plans to convert to the metric sys- 
tem over the next 10 years. Other countries, 
including Canada, are expected to follow suit. 
This will compress still farther the minority 
using the inch-pound system, which 18 10 
percent of the world’s population involving 
40 percent of the world’s trade. 

The American system grew haphazardly. 
For example, the inch was once the dis- 
tance of three barleycorns end to end; the 
inch, pound and quart are not internally re- 
lated. The metric system was rationally de- 
veloped. The units of length (meter), mass 
‘gram), and fluid capacity (liter) are related 
to one another, and smaller or larger units 
are computed by tenths or tens. 

The advantages of shifting to the metric 
system would be enormous. As one minor 
example, it would reduce the likelihood of 
error in the U.S. space program, where NASA 
uses the metric system and much U.S. pri- 
vate industry uses the inch-pound system. 
Some mathematics teachers estimate that 25 
percent of a child's time could be saved by 
eliminating the need to memorize such things 
as pecks, rods, fractions, numerators, and the 
like. 

The metric system would give advantages 
in competing for world trade, which is the 
main reason the British are shifting, and 
in international scientific cooperation, which 
is increasing. 

Other than the weight of tradition, the 
chief argument against converting to the 
metric system is that it would be very cost- 
ly. Estimates range from $20 billion to $150 
billion. If a change were made, what would 
be the best period of time and the best 
phases? Would a mixed system be advan- 
tageous? Could a system be chronized 
with changes in other countries, notably 
Canada? 

These are the kinds of questions that 
the proposed study would investigate. It 
would cost $2,500,000 over 3 years. Some 
people who oppose the metric system also 
oppose the study because they fear it would 
be a propaganda campaign for the change. 

The study should be authorized, with guar- 


antees that it will be an objective study. 
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Only an honest weighing of advantages and 
disadvantages and of alternate ways and 
means would serve the Nation in a matter 
of basic as its weights and measurements. 

If the American people change from the 
inch-pound system to the metric system, 
as the British people are going to do, the 
shift will require some painful adjustments 
in our everyday thinking and speech. 

For example, it will take a while to get 
used to talking of President Johnson's 38- 
liter hat and Miss Americas“ 91-66-91 
dimensions. 

And think of what will happen to many 
of our old saws. Give him 25.4 millimeters 
and he will take 1.6093 kilometers. It's all 
wool and 0.9144 meter wide; 31.1035 grams 
of prevention is worth 0.03732 kilograms of 
cure. 

Ah, well. It will all be the same when 
we are 1.8288 meters under, 


Letter From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues the following article which 
appeared in the Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
on August 8, 1965. At a time when we 
read about college students burning draft 
cards, and many college professors en- 
couraging “teach-ins or sit-ins” in oppo- 
sition to the policy of our Government, 
I think this article is most timely. 

The article follows: 

(By Loyd Jeffers) 

“If you could see what is happening over 
here, then you and everyone else back in the 
States would know why we are here.“ 

Sgt. Floyd E. Allen, a U.S. Marine stationed 
in Da Nang, South Vietnam, wrote those 
words this week to his wife and five children 
living in Knox County. 

Sergeant Allen is a 13-year veteran of the 
Marines. He was transferred to Vietnam last 
February. His wife, Emily, and children, 
ranging in age from 19 months to 9 years, 
are living with Mr. and Mrs. Raymond E. 
Davis, Route 2, Corryton. Mrs. Allen is Mrs. 
Davis' sister. 

REJECTS CRITICISM 


t Allen said, Whatever is said in 
criticism of the administration that we have 
in Washington, at this time, I ask, let it not 
alter your faith in the country or the prin- 
ciples that we stand for.” 

He said, “If we back out now we have lost 
everything we hold dear.” 

The Marine prefaced by remarks to his 
family by saying: 

“I have a lot to tell you about this place 
over here when I get back. There are things 
I cannot write about, but there is one thing 
I want you to know * * *.” 

JOB FOR PROFESSIONALS 


“It is more than a job,” said the sergeant, 
a native of Pass Christian, Miss, “it is some- 
thing that must be done and there is only 
one way to do it—send in people who are 
professionals at this art of war, people who 
believe in what we have and what we live 
for, men who are dedicated to the defense of 
their country and loved ones.” 

Sergeant Allen had a word of advice to 
demonstrators American policy in 
Vietnam, He said, To these kids who dem- 
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onstrate and say get out of Vietnam, I say, 
if we get out now, then stand by, for you will 
be here next.” 

He said, “Here in Vietnam we can and will 
show the world what it means to be a free 
man," 


Immigration Bill Nears Passage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
arduous and dedicated work of the House 
Judiciary Committee has resulted in an 
outstanding immigration bill which 
makes long-needed and long-awaited 
corrections in our immigration law. 
Most important of all, this new bill elim- 
inates the obnoxious national origins 
quota system, which since 1924 has been 
an affront to the sense of justice and 
fairness that is basic to the thinking not 
only of Americans but of freedom-loving 
people all over the world. 


We in the 89th Congress have passed 
much constructive legislation recogniz- 
ing and meeting the needs and wants of 
the American people. The passage of 
the new immigration bill, which will 
soon come to the House for a vote, will 
further enhance the great record of the 
89th Congress and will have the whole- 
hearted approval of democratic-think- 
ing people all over the world. 


It is my pleasure to insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial sup- 
porting the new immigration bill which 

appeared in the Washington Post of 
August 8, 1965. 
The editorial follows: 
LADY LIBERTY REFURBISHED 

The House Judiciary Committee is to be 
congratulated for laboring all these years 
and finally voting out an immigration bili 
which jettisons the snobbish principle of 
national origins (meaning “white northern 
Europeans preferred"). In its place the new 
bill imposes standards more tailored to the 
needs of this country and the mid-20th cen- 
tury world in which we live. 

The idea of placing quotas for immigrants 
according to national origin dates back to 
the law of 1924. Under it, the northern Eu- 
ropeans who were, for the most part, happy 
where they were, have enjoyed large but un- 
used quotas to become permanent residents 
here; the southern and Eastern Europeans, 
who wanted to come, have had much smailer 
and oversubscribed quotas; and the peoples 
of the Asian-Pacific triangle have suffered 
under a mere token quota: 100 people a year 
from each of 11 nations. 

The national origins quota system not only 
has been an affront to this country’s friends 
in Italy, Greece, Japan, and the Philippines; 
it has been an affront to the descendants of 
Italians, Greeks, Japanese, and Filipinos 
within this country. Although full-fledged 
US. citizens, they constantly have been re- 
minded that they just were lucky to have 
had ancestors who slipped in early. 

The new immigration bill, introduced for 
the administration by Representative EMAN- 
vet CELLER and Senator PHILIP A. HART, 
would select immigrants on the more 
basis of skills. The assumption is that if 
the potential immigrant technical 
training which is in short supply in the 
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United States his arrival here obviously 
would enrich the economy. In addition, the 
bill would permit a moderate increase in the 
present overall annual immigration quota 
and, during a phaseout period of the old na- 
tional origins system, it would permit the 
unused quotas of the northern nn 
tions to be absorbed by the people who long 
have been queued up in the less-favored na- 
tions. 

There is an urgency to get the bill passed 
before Congress adjourns this year. Chair- 
man Howsrp W. SmrrH of the House Rules 
Committee has not yet Indicated how quick- 
ly he is prepared to get the Judiciary Com- 
mittee bill to the House floor fora vote. But 
under the new 21-day rule, the bill is at 
least assured of getting to the floor no mat- 
ter what the Rules Committee may do. 

On the Senate side, Chairman James O. 
Easttanp of the Judiciary Committee has 

ously stood aside this year and al- 
lowed hearings to be completed this past 
week under the gavel of Senator EDWARD KEN- 
wepy. The Senate now has to decide whether 
to wait for the House to complete its action 
before or to go ahead in parallel 
fashion and hope for a sufficiently similar 
bill to avoid any delay in conference. 

The President is known to have the immi- 
gration bill on his must“ list for this year. 
The Congress, which has set such a brilliant 
record of achievement in domestic legisla- 
tion so far, certainly would not want to leave 
the immigration bill In limbo when it ad- 
journs, 


A Thought on the Job Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting the Appendix statement I sub- 
mitted previously, respecting the fine 
Alder Springs Job Corps Camp in my 
congressional district, and in further 
expression of the meaning of the Job 
Corps program, I am pleased to submit 
a statement entitled “Just a Thought on 
the Job Corps“ by Job Corpsman Robert 
Butler which appeared last week in the 
Willows Daily Journal: 

War Orts Sar—Just a THOUGHT ON 
Jon Corps 
(By Robert Butler) 

Sometimes I wonder why I did join the 
Job Corps. There were three things I could 
do, for I am a player, but all at once it came 
to me: The Job Corps is a place where 
men can go so that they can learn to live a 
life of their own. 

What it means is just this—a man is not 
a man if he doesn't know: The Job Corps is 
a place where men are men. There is no time 
for babies nor tears. Every man knows his 
job and does it. 

There is a school, good food, and also 
movies. I find myself happier than ever 
before for I have time to think, to use what 
God gave me, and to realize that it is mine 
to know right from wrong. 

Now I can do just what I like to do— 
express a thought in my own way. I find 
myself doing something that I have never 
done before, and I like it, and that is work- 
ing in the forest. 

There is nothing to fear. I find myself 
around friends my age who understand life 
as I do. Now I find myself in a world of 
unforeseen that is only 
found in the Job Corps, 
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A Young Iowan Home From the Peace 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the greatest contributions made 
to world peace is being carried on in a 
most quiet way. Unheralded by pub- 
licity, hundreds of young men and wom- 
en in the Peace Corps are giving assist- 
ance in an effective witness to the 
concern we feel for the underdeveloped 
and emerging nations. 

An outstanding example of the work 
being done was recently recorded in the 
Iowa Rural Electric News. It concerns 
the efforts of Duane Kline of Anita, Iowa, 
in setting up a sugarcane processing co- 
operative. I feel this account is of in- 
terest to many of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

A YOUNG Iowan—Home From THE PEACE 

Corrs 

A year ago at this time a young Iowa farm 
boy was in Colombia, South America, work- 
ing with newly founded farmers’ cooperatives 
as a member of the Peace Corps. This sum- 
mer Duane Eline, son of Mrs. Chester Kline 
of near Anita, is back in Iowa working on his 
mother's farm. 

A student at Iowa State University in 
Ames, Duane returned to the United States 
last March after spending nearly 2 years as a 
Peace Corps member. The Klines are mem- 
bers of Farmers Electric Cooperative at 
Greenfield. 

Duane joined the Peace Corps in February 
1963, along with 28 other Peace Corps appli- 
cants. After assembling in New York, the 
group was sent to Puerto Rico for training 
in physical fitness, language, and community 
development at various training camps. 

Part two of their training and orientation 
period included a 2-month study session at 
the University of Wisconsin where they 
studied cooperative principles, economics, 
and the aims of the Peace Corps. At the 
close of this program, and after several in- 
terview sessions, the applicants were screened 
and narrowed to 23 on the basis of their past 
performance record. 

Those who were accepted were to play a 
part in a pilot program which was designed 
to give technical assistance to cooperatives. 

After 2 more weeks of feld training in 
Puerto Rico, Duane arrived in Buenaventura, 
a city of 110,000 on the Pacific coast. He was 
alone in his project, but he shared lodgings 
with Tom Wozniak of Chicago. The boys 
lived with a native doctor in a tuberculosis 
hospital in Buenaventura, 

While there, they were given a living al- 
lowance” of 1,200 (390 a month), In 
addition to this amount, $75 was set aside 
in a savings account each month for the 
corpsman to receive when he left the Corps. 

Duane reports that living conditions were 
adequate and that his dict consisted of 
mostly rice, some beef, little fish, and a lot of 
platana, a relative of the banana. 

“They eat it any way they can,” says 
Duane, “green, fried, baked, and boiled. It 
rains about 350 inches a year in the area, but 
it wasn't too bothersome because it gener- 
ally rained during the night. 

“There were three small-crop cooperatives 
in the area which had been started by the 
United Nations organizations. They were 
quite small and generally were just strug- 
gling to stay alive.” 
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Duane worked about 6 months with these 
3 cooperatives and then concentrated on 
one that was owned by about 40 farmers who 
grew sugar cane. Duane served as financial 
manager-bookkeeper and, in his words, 
“practically everything else. 

“They never fully understood what I was 
trying to do,” he says, “and it really slowed 
down progress. Only 4 or 5 adults out of 60 
people could read or write. 

The United Nations had everything set up 
for my arrival, and the people accepted me 
and were friendly. I never was aware of un- 
American feelings.” 

Duane’s cooperative had received $9,600 
from a Colombia Government agency. With 
this money, the farmers had bought machin- 
ery and bullt shacks for a crude processing 
plant. They brought in their cut cane to 
this plant where about 12 farmer-workers 
processed it. The cane waa boiled, cooked, 
and poured into brick-like molds. The end 
product was a crude sugar called panela, a 
taffy-like brick which is cheaper than white 
sugar. The Colombians use panela as a 
Sugar substitute and as one of the main in- 
gredients in a drink which they make from 
it. 

“By the time the buildings and machinery 
were ready for operation,” Duane explains, 
“the money was gone. The plant ran off and 
on for awhile, but the oven or flue used too 
much fuel and was uneconomical.” 

Before Duane left. another $10,000 had 
been promised to fix the flue but it had not 
been turned over to the cooperative. 

“It will probably be another 2 months be- 
fore the plant will be able to operate,” Duane 
says. “I haven't received any news from my 
replacement yet. 

“As for the Peace Corps.“ Kline says, “its 
biggest contribution has been its impact in 
introducing the real America to these peo- 
ple—showing them what Americans really 
are.“ 


Disservice to Rusk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few weeks many comments have 
been made about the propriety of the 
writers who are rushing into print with 
inside stories of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. 

The value of this instant history is 
questionable. But when a writer im- 
punes the ability of the Secretary of 
State while the Secretary still holds office, 
he is doing his country a disservice. 

The Memphis afternoon newspaper re- 
cently summed it up well in an editorial 
which I would like to insert at this point 
in the RECORD: 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, 
July 26, 1965] 
DISSERVICE TO Rusk 

Arthur Schlesinger has performed a dis- 
service to Dean Rusk and to the country by 
reporting that President Kennedy had 
Planned to oust Rusk as Secretary of State. 

We don't know whether Schlesinger ver- 
sion of the story is accurate or not. The only 
Man who could fully support or deny it— 
John F. Kennedy—is not alive. 

But even if it ts true, it Is a case of writing 
history too close to the event. 

Rusk still is of State. He is 
Charged with conducting foreign relations 
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in one of the most delicate and critical 
periods of our history. He obviously has 
President Johnson’s complete confidence. In 
fact, the President reaffirmed his confidence 
in Rusk after Schiesinger’s revelation. 

To describe him now, as Schlesinger has, 
as a man who engaged in “one muddle after 
another” at the State Department, accom- 
plishes nothing and belittles the top U.S. 
foreign-policy spokesman before the world. 

Schlesinger has been accused in the past 
of being more advocate than historian in his 
interpretations of events. We suspect that 
is the case in this incident. 

Our own view rides with that of President 
Johnson, who only 10 days ago described 
Rusk as one of the most able and most com- 
petent and most dedicated men I have ever 
known.” 

“He sits to my right in the cabinet room,” 
Mr. Johnson added. 

And we're glad of it. 


Immutable Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, perhaps because they are not quite so 
harried by deadline meeting, perhaps 
because they are better able to respond 
when nature with its beauty and its 
solitude beckons to communion, perhaps 
they do not get quite so excited over one 
real or purported crisis after another, 
the weekly newspaper editors of America 
well serve the function of periodically 
bringing us back to earth. 

Guy Fuller of the Menomonee Falls 
News of Menomonee Falls, Wis., has done 
exactly that with a pointed, concise edi- 
torial which I commend to my col- 
leagues: 


IMMUTABLE LAW 


The New York Times recently carried a 
story on New Zealand, where an all-embrac- 
ing welfare state has been established. For 
example, unemployment and extreme pov- 
erty have been eliminated and adequate 
housing, health service, and education are 
available to all. 

The story then says: “Yet few visiting 
Americans are satisfied with what they see. 
They complain of poor service, of a take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude toward work when other 
Jobs are readily available, of a lack of com- 
petitiveness and what they regard as an air 
of backwardness compared to the United 
States.” 

This caused the Wall Street Journal to ob- 
serve: “The point is simply that any society 
deliberately fashioned in the framework of 
Government gratuities for everything from 
Planting wheat to painting water colors is 
bound to grow mediocre or worse. That is 
practically an immutable law, whether the 
concerned are New Zealanders, 


it should not be particularly difficult to see 
why.” 

Everyone favors the elimination of pov- 
erty and of human distress and misery in all 
its forms. In this endeavor, Government 
inevitably plays a role. The problem is how 
to help those who truly need help without 
sapping the initiative, the independence and 
the ambition of vast masses of people. When 
that happens, national decadence and de- 
cline must follow, no matter how great any 
country's material wealth may be. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr, 
Speaker, the waterways of Alabama pro- 
vide solid evidence of the State’s trans- 
portation advantages, and strong reason 
for confidence in the State’s economic 
growth. 

A recent article in the Mobile Press 
Register newspaper reported on inspec- 
tion trips along part of the Alabama 
river system made recently by Mr. 
Charles Steiner III on behalf of the 
Mobile Area Chamber of Commerce. His 
report follows: 

OLOSE LOOK TAKEN AT VITAL ALABAMA 
WATERWAYS 
(By Charles Steiner IIT) 

Alabama is in an era of progressive business 
and industrial revolution. Keeping atrides 
with this expansion are the modernization 
programs of Alabama’s waterway systems to 
provide low-cost bulk commodity transporta- 
tion, a plentiful water source and electricity 
for industries. 

Factories, chemical plants, sawmills, paper 
products plants, dams, generating plants and 
other commercial and manufacturing estab- 
Mshments seek to economize by locating their 
new plants nearer their markets and gain 
access to barge transportation. Alabama 
offers this to them with an abundant supply 
of water and good recreational areas for their 
employees. 

Alabama has possibly the largest navigable 
eee waterway system of any State in the 

ation. 


Looking at a map of Alabama, one sees 
radiating from Mobile the Warrior-Tombig- 
bee and Alabama-Coosa waterways systems, 
along the eastern border of the State, the 
Chattahoochee River, and the Tennessee 
River dipping across the northern part of the 
State with its vast TVA development. These 
rivers link Alabama with the Port of Mobile, 
the Intracoastal Waterway, the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers. They link Alabama to the 
Midwest and its grain, to Texas and Loulsi- 
ana and their oil and chemicals, salt and 
sulfur, the Port of Mobile to the iron and 
steel industry of Birmingham. 

EXPORTS START THERE 

Many of Alabama’s exports begin the first 
leg of their Journey down one of these rivers 
aboard barge to Mobile where they are loaded 
aboard ships. In return, these countries ex- 
port their raw products to Mobile to be 
barged up Alabama's waterways to be turned 
into usable products. Waterborne tonnage 
hauled by the Port of Mobile in 1964 
amounted to a record 20,388,097 tons against 
19,052,285 tons in 1963. This was an increase 
of 7 percent. 

One of the most important inland barge 
routes is the Warrior-Tombighee Waterway. 
It is ome of the busiest and fastest growing 
inland barge canals in the Nation. It con- 
nects Birmingham by a 467-mile channel to 
the State’s seaport of Mobile. Over this 
waterway moves more than 40 kinds of 
freights. Included are: Coal, iron ore, lime- 
stone, sand, gravel, crushed rock, petroleum, 
sulfur, chemicals, woodpulp, soybeans, baux- 
ite, Se ee naval stores, molasses, shells, 

and finished manufactured products ares 
ing 7,391,499 tons in 1964 as compared to 
6,449,854 in 1963. The Warrier-Tombigbee 
Waterway system had a 13-percent increase 
in traffic during 1964. 


. 
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TWO TRIPS 


To get a first hand view of the potential of 
this great river system, I took two trips 
aboard towboats bound for points up the 
Tombigbee and Black Warrier Rivers. The 
first was aboard a Warrier, gulf navigation 
towboat for Port Birmingham with a five- 
barge load of 6,000 tons of high-grade iron 
ore from Cerro Bolivia, Venezuela, and the 
other was on a Radcliff materials boat bound 
for the upper reaches of the Little Tombig- 
bee River for a 4,500-ton load of gravel for 
industries in the Mobile area. 

As we rode upstream, we passed new and 
old industries, powerplants, sawmills, and 
towns now prospering because of the abun- 
dance of water and the increase in traffic 
along the Alabama rivers. This concentra- 
tion of population and economic activity 
along the Warrior-Tombigbee is an indica- 
tion of the powerful influence which water 
transportation exerts. 

FORTY-TWO BARGES 

On a 4-day trip we passed 42 barges headed 
downstream loaded with coal, petroleum, and 
other products for Mobile and industries 
along the rivers. In 1964, 2,162,926 tons of 
coal were barged down the rivers to Mobile 
to supply fuel for the Barry steamplant, 
paper products industries, and for export to 
other countries. With Alabama’s coal pro- 
duction of 13,963,499 tons in 1964 and the 
abundance of water resources, industrialists 
might again revert back to the use of coal to 
operate their own electric generating plants. 
Through increased development and use of 
our inland and intracoastal waterways, our 
cheapest form of bulk transportation, we will 
have the most effective means for our State 


to aid industry in cutting the cost of prod- 
ucts to meet the rising competition of for- 
eign products. 
Water and coal go together in producing 
lectricity for industrial and home use. 
Each new industry coming into the State 
will find an abundant supply of water, elec- 
tricity, and low-cost water transportation 


for ore, the coal, and other raw materials 
required in production. As new dams are 
built along the rivers, hydroelectric and 
steam plants follow to provide electricity. 

Steady progress is being made on modifica- 
tion measures on the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Waterway. The Mobile River channel has 
been deepened to 40 feet. With the comple- 
tion of the Holt lock and dam and the modi- 
fication of the Bankhead Dam, 17 dams and 
18 locks will have been replaced with only 6. 

All through the year the U.S. Corps of En- 
gineers maintains the navigable waterway 
channels of Alabama at a depth of 9 feet and 
a minimum of 200 feet in width where prac- 
tical. On both trips upstream we passed the 
dredge Collins at work on channel improve- 
ments. 

En route to Port Birmingham, we passed 
under several bridges, some new, some old. 
Old bridges still being used to span the navi- 
gable rivers of Alabama are bottlenecks in 
auto traffic and a hindrance to towboats 
navigating the rivers. Spring thaws and 
rains send rivers overflowing their banks by 
40 feet or more, causing the boats to split 
their tow barges and take a section at a time 
under the bridges. Any new bridges built 
across these rivers in future should span the 
rivers from bank to bank to allow for safe 
navigation. 

With each new dam built on these rivers, 
water is impounded for continuous use 
through the year for industry, recreation, 
and household use. Thus, Alabama is able 
to offer industry a plentiful supply of water, 
excellent river sites, and to their employees 
the enjoyment of sports fishing on its man- 
made lakes. 

In order to increase the future flow of 
traffic on this river system, many claim the 
channel should be dredged to a depth of 12 
feet to allow shallow draft ocean vessels to 
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ply the waters of Alabama, especially on the 
future Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway. 

At the junction of the Tombigbee and 
Warrior Rivers we passed the site of the new 
inland docks at Demopolis being built by 
the Alabama State docks. This facility will 
benefit the farmers and cattlemen of this 
State by establishing a feed storage unit, 
molasses tanks, soybean silos, to give service 
and low-cost transportation for Alabama 
products. In the past, Alabama shipped its 
young calves to California and the Midwest 
for fattening and then had them reshipped 
back into our State as western beef. Once 
this dock is completed, grains, sorghum, and 
hay can be shipped in by barge for cattlemen 
to fatten their own beef and sell to local 
markets themselves. 

CATTLE IMPORTANT 


Live feeder cattle from the Southeastern 
States are in high demand in Europe. The 
largest shipment of cattle ever to be ex- 
ported from the United States was loaded 
aboard the SS Salanat at the Alabama State 
docks bound for west Italy during February 
1965. More than 1,873 head of cattle aver- 
aging 600 pounds each was the first of future 
shipments of beef to European markets. The 
Italian Government has authorized duty-free 
importation of 100,000 U.S. calves this year, 
of which Alabama can send its share. Other 
countries in Europe and South America are 
looking to the United States for pedigreed 
young beef to help raise the quality of their 
stock. They are especially interested in 
cattle from the South which can be barged 
down Alabama's rivers. 

It will be at Demopolis that the proposed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway would con- 
nect the industrial and agricultural centers 
of the midcontinental America with the 
ocean port of Mobile. Once the 253-mile 
water route is completed, 23 States along the 
Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi River Valleys 
will benefit greatly through the location of 
new industries seeking a shorter, ‘low-cost 
water route to the gulf coast and overseas 
markets for their manufactured exports and 
raw-material imports. 


Chairman Wright Patman Celebrates 
Birthday 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to join my colleagues in 
extending best wishes for a happy birth- 
day to the chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, the Hon- 
orable WRIGHT PaTMAN. 

As a new Member of Congress and a 
new member of the committee, it has 
been not only an enlightening experience, 
but a very pleasant and helpful associa- 
tion, for me to work shoulder to shoulder 
with this distinguished American on the 
great and far-reaching legislation that 
has come out of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee during the 89th Con- 
gress. 

Over the years, Chairman PATMAN has 
contributed much to the people all over 
America. His firm position on low- 
interest rates has earned for him the re- 
spect and the gratitude of millions of 
working people in America. 
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Again, I extend to WRIGHT PATMAN 
happy birthday greetings, and wish him 
continued good health and many, many 
more years of outstanding public service 
in the best interests of the American 
people. 


Social Security 
, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent column on So- 
cial Security by Andrew Tully was pub- 
lished a few days ago. It exposes ef- 
forts of opponents of the program to 
frighten the American people about 
medicare and the new social security bill 
which Congress has enacted. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith this informative col- 
umn: 

Now that the new social security law, 
complete with medicare, is a reality, oppo- 
nents of the legislation characteristically are 
trying to scare the daylights out of the cit- 
izenry. It will cost too much they sneer, 
and piunga us all into bankruptcy or debtors’ 


These calamity howlers are talking through 
their hats, as usual, To be sure, the social 
security tax will go up for everybody because 
the new benefits have to be paid for, but 
the new system remains a bargain. 

As much as $103 will be added to the an- 
nual tax on many, and eventually this in- 
crease will come to nearly $200. But for 
this, the citizen will get a 7-percent in- 
crease in pension benefits, plus hospitaliza- 
tion insurance that will pay for both hos- 
pital and nursing home care. Additionally. 
there is a supplemental plan e $3 a 
month which covers doctors’ bills after a $50 
annual deduction. 

The pension plan alone is almost worth 
the tariff, A citizen who has been getting 
the minimum retirement benefit of $40 a 
month will get $44 from September on. If 
he has been getting the top benefit, $127, 
he'll get $135.90. Eventually, the monthly 
check will climb as high as $168 for individ- 
uals, while the limit for a family, now $254, 
will be increased to $368. 

Thus, between pensions and medicare, the 
retired American will draw much more from 
the social security fund than he contributes. 
Under medicare, he'll get 90 days of hospital- 
ization for each illness, 100 days of nursing 
home care after his hospital stay, outpatient 
hospital diagnostic services, and up to 100 
home health visits after hospitalization. 

Nor am I moved by predictions from such 
as the myopic American Medical Association 
that the legislation will put hospital insur- 
ance plans out of business. There always 
will be those who want more protection than 
the Government offers, and the new law will 
make it financially more attractive for them 
to buy it. 

Most persons over 65 undoubtedly will drop 
their voluntary insurance plans because 
they’re assured of medicare benefits, and 
thus private insurers will be freed to the 
burden of the high cost of providing health 
benefits to the aged. 

Presumably, they then will be able to offer 
reduced premiums and perhaps expanded 
benefits to younger citizens. In Michigan 
alone, for example, Blue Cross people say 
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Medicare will save them $16 million & year 
in such payments to old folks. 

Critics also are compiaining that medicare 
Was streamrollered through by 
President Johnson. Admittedly Johnson got 
the job done, but it cannot truthfully be 
deposed that Congress wns rushed into its 
decision. 

Harry Truman first recommended a form 
of medicare more than 20 years ago, and it 
was on President Kennedy’s priority list when 
he was shot down in Dallas. It has been 
debated over a longer period of time than 
ek piece of modern legislation except civil 

ts 


But all this is beside the main point, which 
is that the law reflects the conscience of a 
Civilized country. It tells the old folks that 
from here in they can afford to be sick. 


Blow to States Rights Seen 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Week after the President signed the so- 
Called voting rights bill, the well-known 
Columnist Mr. David Lawrence published 
& statement which I think correctly re- 
flects the effect of this measure. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
bendix, I include the statement which is 
as follows: 

EI ow] TO STATES RIGETS SEEN 
(By David Lawrence) 

History may record as a “day of infamy” 
August 6, 1965, when the voting rights bill 
Was enacted into law. For, while the objec- 
tive of the measure—to secure equal voting 
Tights for citizens irrespective of race or 
Color—is worthy and meritorious, the method 
Used to attain this end must. inevitably 
Shock the conscience of anyone who notes 
that the Constitution of the United States 
explicitly gives only to the States the right 
to stipulate what tests or qualifications may 
be used to register a voter. 

The new law goes even further—it assumes 
the right of the Federal Government to sus- 
pend voter tests on mere suspicion that they 
äre being abused. Even more palpably un- 
Constitutional is the insertion of a para- 
graph in the new law which hasn't anything 
t do with race or color but which would 
Prohibit a State from requiring a person to 
be able to read or write or understand the 
English language in order to be eligible to 
vote. This is a flagrant example of how the 
Federal Government is usurping the right of 
the States to determine their own voter 
qualifications. 

There are also provisions in the law de- 
signed to preyent otherwise legitimate tests 
from being used to discriminate against a 
Citizen on account of race or color. The 
Purpose is a good one, because the 15th 
amendment of the Constitution does say 
Clearly that no citizen shall be deprived of 
his right to vote because of race or color. 
Never before, however, has Congress sought 
by law to adjudge n State or city or county 
gulilty of wrongdoing and punishable for 
Such alleged offenses merely because of 
Suspicion, 

No State, moreover, has hitherto been de- 
Prived of its right to set voter qualifications 
Just because census figures may show that a 
Certain percentage of nonwhites didn't 


Ben to be registered to vote in a previous 
election. 
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The new statute also declares that, ff a 
provision requiring a test of reading or writ- 
ing ability or evidence of good moral char- 
acter is abused in a few cases, that same 
method of determining voter qualifications 
cannot be used legitimately to qualify or 
disqualify any other voters, either. The 
States under the new law thus lose, in effect, 
their right to set voter qualifications for 
anybody. 

On the subject of poll taxes, the new law 
would take away an inherent right of the 
States to require payment of such taxes as 
a condition for voting in State elections. 
This kind of tax is imposed on both whites 
and nonwhites to help pay the costs of elec- 
tions, Congress took the proper course when 
it approved the 24th amendment to the 
Constitution, which was ratified by the 
States and proclaimed on January 23, 1964. 
This amendment forbids poll taxes to be 
levied as a condition for voting in Federal 
elections. If poll taxes in State elections 
were to be barred, this was the way to do it— 
by including such a prohibition in the 24th 
amendment, 

The 14th and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution—which now are theoretically 
relied upon as a basis for abolishing State 
poll taxes—bar discrimination in voting by 
reason of race or color, But as long as 
every voter in a State is obliged to pay the 
poll tax, it is not subject to Federal control 
or regulation. Yet the new voting law now 
impose’ an unprecedented restriction cover- 
ing State elections. It says: 

"The Congress finds that the require- 
ment of the payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
condition to voting (1) precludes persons of 
limited means from voting or imposes un- 
reasonable financial hardship upon such 
persons as a precondition to their exercise of 
the franchise, (2) does not bear a reason- 
able relationship to any legitimate State in- 
terest in the conduct of elections, and (3) 
in some areas has the purpose or effect of 
denying persons the right to vote because of 
race or color. Upon the basis of these find- 
ings, Congress declares that the constitu- 
tional right of citizens to vote is denied 
or abridged in some areas by the require- 
ment of the payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
condition to voting.” 

The poll tax in Virginia amounts to only 
$1.60 per person. No other poll tax exceeds 
$2. If Congress can.arbitrarily decide that 
such a payment imposes a “financial hard- 
ship" on some citizens because they can- 
not raise this sum for a poll tax payment, 
then the Congress in the future may de- 
cide that any other State taxes can also be 
forbidden because they may impose a finan- 
cial hardship.” 

An overwhelming DADAS in both 
Houses of Congress has approved the new 
legislation on the theory that “the end 
justifies the means.” It is being assumed 
that the American people don’t much care 
if the Constitution is trampled on now be- 
cause it has been circumvented by local 
authorities before. Two wrongs, however, 
do not make a single right. 


Birth of Our Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 29, 1965, I called 
the attention of my colleagues to two 
articles written by Mr. Anthony J. 
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Del Popolo, assistant superintendent at 
the Lorton Reformatory Youth Center, 
which had been published in the “Per- 
sonnel News” at Lorton. Both were out- 
standing examples of the thinking of a 
truly patriotic man. 


On June 30, another of Mr. DelPopolo’s 
works appeared in the same publication, 
this one entitled “Birth of Our Nation,” 
and in commemoration of the Fourth of 
July. As I believe this work merits your 
attention, I am pleased to reprint it in 
full below. I know you will agree that 
the type of work Mr. DelPopolo is doing 
at Lorton with the inmates will con- 
tribute greatly to making them better 
citizens in the future. 

The article follows: 

BRTH OF OUR NATION 
(By Anthony J. DelPopolo, Sr.) 

Four days from now we will celebrate the 
birthday of the United States in all the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and our out- 
lying territories. For it will be Independence 
Day—ofttimes referred to as the Fourth of 
July—the anniversary of the day on which 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted 
by the Continental Congress meeting in In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia. 

But how did this all come about? Let's 
go back to a hot day in early June, such as 
we have had lately, 189 years ago. At a spe- 
cial session of that Congress a hot debate 
was going on among 56 delegates from the 
original 13 States as to what to do about the 
conflicts with England. 

In reality, the Continental Congress was 
already waging a war with their mother 
country. Battles had already been fought at 

„Concord, and Bunker Hill, the 
Boston Tea Party was now history, and the 
American troops had seized Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point. They had already named 
George Washington, of Virginia, as Comman- 
der in Chief. It had organized a fleet, issued 
money, and made loans. The act infuriated 
the leaders in Congress so much that they 
were almost ready to make the official break 
with England. All eyes were on the delegate 
from Virginia, Richard Henry Lee, as he rose 
to address the Congress. A sudden hush fell 
over the hall as he began to speak: (I resolve 
that) “these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, independent states.” The 
resolution was seconded by John Adams, of 
Massachusetts. There was not complete 
agreement among the delegates—and 30 a 
hot debate ensued. The issue was tabled 
until the delegates could receive instructions 
from their own State governments. 

The Chairman, John Hancock, of Massa- 
chusetts, appointed a committee of five, with 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, as chairman. 
The other members of his committee were 
Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania Roger 
Sherman of Connecticut, and Robert Living- 
ston of New York. Their responsibility was 
to draw up a declaration of independence if 
Lee's resolution passed. Because of Jeffer- 
s0n’s talent for clear thinking and clear writ- 
ing he was given the task of drafting the 
resolution. 

So, for the next 17 days, Jefferson spent 
most of his time in a rented room within 
the shadow of Independence Hall. As he 
looked out his window he could look down 
on a sprawling Philadelphia of the 1770's 
broiling in the June heat. As his lanky form 
paced back and forth in deep thought, big 
green horseflies were coming through the 
open window from a nearby stable—a special 
devilment to the young Jefferson. 

As he collected his ideas he would sit down 
at a folding desk with quill in hand and 
leisurely draft the document that was to 
become immortal throughout the ages—the 
Declaration of Independence. 
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The ideas contained in the Declaration 
were not new. They were familiar to the 
English who in the days of Magna Carta in 
1216 and their own “Glorious” Revolution in 
1688 when King James II was deposed from 
the throne. Jefferson’s fellow patriots felt 
and believed as he did, but it was he who 
had the unusual gift to putting these doc- 
trines into rousing words. 

In the second paragraph of the Declara- 
tion Jefferson, in clear sentences and simple 
words, wrote: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” It was unusual for anyone with Jef- 
ferson's family background to believe as he 
did. His mother was a member of the 
Randolphs, one of Virginia's wealthiest and 
most aristocratic families; his father had 
been a large landowner. 

The Declaration continues to say: “govern- 
ments are instituted by men, deriving their 
just power from the consent of the governed.” 

When the document, in draft form, was 
presented to the members of his committee 
they made some slight revisions. It then 
was presented to the Congress assembled on 
the 2d of July. 

And so for 3 days the representatives from 
the 13 States debated the ideas and language 
incorporated in the proposed Declaration of 
Independence. Realizing the many poten- 
tial differences of opinion among the dele- 
gates, the sage Benjamin Franklin spoke in 
words of wisdom, We must all hang to- 
gether or we shall all hang separately.” 

Finally, on July 4, the document and the 
principles stated therein were adopted by all 
the delegates. But the public did not learn 
of the actual words of the Declaration until 
July 8. The final version was called a unani- 
mous declaration, but the word “unanimous” 
could not be used until July 9, when the New 
York delegates to the Congress, who had not 
voted on July 4, reported that they favored 
the Declaration. 

It was on this day that the Congress Chair- 
man ordered to have the Declaration en- 
grossed on parchment, to be signed by all 
Members. If you note, there are 56 signa- 
tures on the document. Of these 52 were 
written on August 2. The other four were 
recorded later. 

As the news spread throughout the 13 
States, the Declaration of Independence was 
solemnly proclaimed to the people. News- 
papers published it everywhere. Military of- 
ficers announced it to their soldiers. Heads 
of councils and assemblies read it to vast 
throngs. There were celebrations with bon- 
fires “drums beating, fifes playing, guns fir- 
ing, bells ringing, cannons booming.” There 
was real rejoicing. The Liberty Bell outside 
of Independence Hall announced its adop- 
tion to the excited throng in the square. 

It was John Adams who predicted that 
Independence Day “will be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations as the great anniversary 
festival.” His prediction has certainly come 
true. 

For years since 1776, the Fourth of July 
has been observed as the birth of our Nation 
in a patriotic way with patriotic speeches, 

, and pageants, games and plays, 
athletics and picnics. i 

The preservation of the original document 
of the signed Declaration of Independence 
is vital to the American people. When the 
British raided Washington In the War of 
1812, the Government hid the Declaration 
at Leesburg, Va. From 1921 to 1952, the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., 
held the document in its possession. Then 
the Declaration was moved by the Govern- 
ment to the nearby National Archives Build- 
ing where it is now displayed in an upright 
case just above the original U.S. Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. These three 
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priceless documents are sealed under glass 
so that any visitor can inspect them. 

In this glorious Nation of ours for more 
than 300 years liberty-loving people have 
been freedom and opportunity here 
for themselves, their children and their 
neighbors. This struggle has not been an 
easy one—liberty is hard to gain and often 
hard to keep. Every effort should be made 
to safeguard this heritage of llberty and 
defend it against any who attack it on our 
own soil or in any other part of the world. 

As we bulld to make secure our American 
heritage for generations, let us not forget 
those dark days in 1776 when 56 great patri- 
otic Americans declared the “United States 
of America * * * be free and independent 
States." What greater inspiration do we 
need on Fourth of July—1965. 


Why the Outrage? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, a fine editorial from 
the August 3, 1965, issue of the Daily Re- 
porter, of Spencer, Iowa. 

Spencer is a city of 9,000, located in 
the heart of rural Iowa. This newspaper 
has always clearly reserved its right to 
be for or against any program, or any 
candidate, or any challenging issue in its 
area. This editorial places the so-called 
rubberstamp charge in its proper light 
and perspective. I especially want to 
call this to the attention of the loyal op- 
position. Such clear statements emanat- 
ing from the Midwest, should serve to 
educate the opposition to the futility of 
the rubberstamp charge. 

The editorial follows: 

WHY THE OUTRAGE? 

The Republican congressional committee 
is letting loose with both (or does it have 
two?) barrels upon Iowa's Democratic Con- 
gressmen for their vote on repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
permits State right-to-work laws. 

In a newsletter, the committee hurls the 
rubberstamp charge at all new Democratic 
Congressmen (of the non-South variety) 
and at Iowa's in particular. 

At any rate, we think their partisan GOP 
fervor is outrunning either their logic or 
their sense of fairness. 

To take our own Congressman, as an ex- 
ample. We don't say we've agreed with all 
his votes, but they follow closely the stands 
he outlined to the voters in his campaign 
last fall. He specifically championed medi- 
care; he spelled out his farm policy in some 
detail; and, if he didn’t tell an audience of 
Clay County farmers outright that he 
favored union shops (who could blame 
him?) in the talks we heard, he certainly 
spelled out a philosophy regarding farmer 
and laborer which would lead a listener to 
expect him to vote as he did. 

We're a bit weary already of Republican 
efforts to brand these Congressmen as Corn 
Belt quislings for following through upon 
their party's, as well as their own, campaign 
promises even though it may shorten their 
terms of office for all we know. 


August 9, 1965 
Congressional Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much these days of the undesirability of 
many of the practices and procedures of 
the Congress, and of the need for its 
reorganization. Recently, a man very 
knowledgeable in this field, Prof. Harold 
Wesley Ward, the chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Social Sciences of Elmira College, 
in Elmira, N. V., was requested by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Munpr], to submit a 
statement to the Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of Congress. 

I commend this learned statement to 
the attention of our colleagues because 
we can all benefit from studying the 
views of one who is truly an expert in 
these matters: 

Jux 29, 1965. 

Mr. Ray J, MADDEN, 

Member of Congress, Cochairman, Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MADDEN: Thank you for 
your letter of July 6 inviting me to make a 
statement regarding the organization of 
Congress. 

I have been trying now for 20 years to 
understand the American political system, 
and feel less competent about giving advice 
than ever before. But of one thing I am 
quite certain, namely, that the genius of 
American politics for enabling many diversi- 
fied cultures to peaceably coexist in freedom 
on a continental scale—a tenuous, almost 
miraculous accomplishment—was not the 
product of following a single social. theory or 
doctrine. 

If there is a theme in the American suc- 
cess story, it probably is an openminded and 
pragmatic approach to problems as they arise 
and a willingness to bargain with many kinds 
of social theories and movements. It seems 
to me that our political system has been 
marked by an unusual capacity to accom- 
modate a great variety of factions. All fac- 
tions can register a history of gains and 
losses; none enjoys very long, if ever, a posi- 
tion of dominance. 

The claims of factions are almost always 
a varying mixture of special pleading and 
devotion to the public interest. This element 
of public interest, plus the realization that 
there are no lasting winners or losers, has 
doubtless accounted for the high degree of 
toleration which has characterized inter- 
factional relations in our complex society. It 
is, moreover, this toleration and the belief in 
a constitutional system which promotes it 
that seems to me to have had so much to do 
with the durability of American institutions, 

All of ths is by way of providing a frame- 
work within which to consider the reorgani- 
zation of Congress. Proposals to change the 
seniority system, cloture, and the power of 
the Speaker generally emanate from a view 
of the democratic process which differs wide- 
ly from that expressed above. Advocates of 
reform generally assume that it is desirable 
to split the country into a fairly stable ma- 
jority and a fairly stable minority and then 
to give the majority the keys to the king- 
dom. Reform also generally proceeds on the 
premise that the only political value that 
really counts is equality. No sacrifice is too 
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Great to make for it. It becomes a magic 
talisman by which to measure all polifical 
Processes and institutions. It is by nature 
ideological and abstract rather than prag- 
Matic and runs counter to what has been 
described above as the dominant theme of 
American history. America has always be- 
ved in equality, but not as an absolute 
Value unconditioned by other values such as 
m, stability, pluralism, checks and bal- 
ances, federalism, etc. 

To cite one example, the proposals for 
changing seniority, cloture, etc., would have 
the effect of gravely disturbing the balance 
Of American politics as between the cities 
and the rural areas. Through the years the 
Glectoral college evolved as a mechanism for 
increasing the power of cities with the presi- 
dency in order to compensate for the power 
Of rural interests in State legislatures and 
the Congress. A full consideration of the 
reorganization of Congress would look at the 
long range effects procedural changes might 
have upon the urban-rural balance in the 
total American political system. Such a 
Study would also need to give high priority 
to the relationship between congressional 
Teorganization and such fundamental 
Changes in our constitutional system as 
represented by reapportionment and the ex- 
Pansion of Federal power. 

Congressional reorganizatien, reapportion- 
Ment, and centralization of political power 
all have a great deal to do with the problem 
Of maintaining balance among the many 
factions in the Nation. It is the essence of 
Wise statesmanship to know when reform 
Passes the boundary between changes nec- 
essary to insure progress within the Nation's 
basic institutions and changes that produce 
social disorganization and eventual revolu- 


may be running out. 
Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY Wann, 
Chairman, Division of Social Sciences, 
Professor of Political Science, 


The 72d Birthday of the Dean of the 
Texas Delegation 


SPEECH 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep respect, admiration, and high 
esteem that I congratulate the dean of 
of the Texas delegation, the Honorable 
Wrrcut Parman, on his 72d birthday. 
This great man has been a devoted pub- 
lic servant for many years, ever since his 
Membership in the Texas Legislature in 
1919. His years of public service have 
been years of service to the true publice— 
the little man. This s un- 
Swerving devotion to the cause of the 
little man is a success story which has en- 
graved itself on the pages of history in 
Such forms as the Robinson-Patman Act. 

While I am only a freshman Member, 
it was long before I ever came to the 
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Congress that I learned to admire this 
strong and loyal friend of those with the 
small but important voice. WRIGHT PAT- 
Mx is a man of achievement and pur- 
pose. He has served with distinction as 
lawyer, Army officer, district attorney, 
legislator, husband and father, Congress- 
man from the First District of Texas, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, chairman of the Joint House and 
Senate Defense Production Committee, 
member of the House sclect Committee 
on Small Business, member of the House 
and Senate Joint Economic Committee, 
and member of various organizations. 

Mr. PaTMAN’s vigor and courage in pur- 
suit if his ideals have been an inspira- 
tion to the entire House of Representa- 
tives and I am indeed honored to serve 
with him in this 89th Congress. My 
only wish is that the dean of our Texas 
delegation may enjoy many more pro- 
ductive years with his friends here in 
the House of Representatives. 


A Path Worth Taking at Geneva 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has made it clear that the 
United States is prepared to explore every 
possible avenue to a peaceful solution to 
the fighting in Vietnam. The Geneva 
disarmament talks have been suggested 
as one more discussion forum. 

The Denver Post is doing a particu- 
larly outstanding job of keeping its 
readers abreast of developments in the 
Vietnam crisis and of exploring editori- 
ally the complexities of war and peace 
in today’s world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including below an editorial on the 
subject which appeared in the Denver 
Post on August 1, 1965: 

A PATH WORTH TAKING AT GENEVA 

Premier Amintore Fanfani of Italy has sug- 
gested in Geneva that the 17-nation dis- 
armament talks be broadened to include 
other sources of East-West disagreement 
including the problem of Vietnam. 

This seems to us like a constructive sug- 
gestion and one that is consistent with the 
U.S. objective of using every possible forum 
and channel to work for a settlement in 
Vietnam instead of an expansion of the war. 

The Soviet representative, Semyon K. 
Tsarapkin, reacted favorably in Geneva to 
FPanfani’s Although he com- 
plained about President JonNnson's increase 
of troop strength in South Vietnam, he 
agreed that intensive efforts are needed to 
find a Vietnam solution, before it is too 
late. 

The subject of disarmament which brought 
the delegates of 17 nations back to the shores 
of Lake Leman is, of course, a pressing one 
that should not lightly be put aside. 

But it is less pressing, at this particular 
moment in world affairs, than Vietnam, in 
particular, and the danger of a deterioration 
in United States-Soviet relations, in general. 

This does not appear to be the moment 
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to expect a break in the long deadlock over 
the issue of inspection which has stood in 
the way of a disarmament agreement for 
many years. 

It is the moment, however, for the nations 
represented at Geneva to consider where the 
Vietnam struggle appears to be leading the 
whole world and to use their influence to 
work for a settlement. 

In calling again upon the United Nations 
last week to join the quest for a Vietnamese 
peace, President Johnson also invited help 
from individual U.N. members. It is con- 
sistent with his policy to turn to Geneva, 
as well as other meetings, for influence that 
might bring the North Vietnamese Commu- 
nists to the conference table. 

It is not inconcelvable that, if some kind 
of an understanding could be worked out 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the North Vietnamese might be per- 
suaded to come to Geneva and take part in 
the discussions. 

The prospect may have been strengthened 
by the modification of its peace terms by 
the United States, announced Saturday at 
United Nations Headquarters. But it would 
be a good idea for U.S. representatives, at 
Geneva and everywhere else, to stay on the 
job waiting for the opportunity to use the 
contacts there in behalf of a Vietnamese 
peace. 


Case for Central Wisconsin Regional 
Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
which appeared in the July 26 edition 
of the Stevens Point Daily Journal pre- 
sents a good case for intercommunity 


Journal, in the Recorp at this point: 
ALL PARTNERS IMPORTANT IN Four-Crry 
COMPLEX 


Imagine a city in the heart of Wisconsin 
with a population of 100,000 more or less 
within its boundaries and in the urbanized 

vicinity. 

It would be served by four railroads, vari- 
ous trucking firms, as well as local and long- 
distance buslines. In its industrial com- 
plex would be plants for the manufacture of 
heavy machinery, furniture, mobile homes, 
plywood, wood products, various items of 
durable goods, paper and paper products. It 
would be an important center of the insur- 
ance industry, would have one of the finest 
medical centers in the upper midwest as well 
as several modern hospitals. There would be 
a State university campus and other excel- 
lent systems of elementary and secondary 
education, both public and parochial. The 
city would have companies employing the 
latest techniques In wholesale warehousing 
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and distribution, as well as a number of small 
plants producing a diversified list of useful 
products and thereby contributing in an im- 
portant way to the employment stability of 
the area. 

The outlying rural districts would include 
a large number of modern dairy farms and 
extensive acreages of irrigated fields produc- 
ing tons of potatoes and canning crops. 

Such a city would be the third largest in 
the State, ranking next to Milwaukee and 
Madison. It would be larger than Green Bay, 
or Racine or Kenosha. 

Mythical? Yes, in that there is no one 
city exactly like that in central Wisconsin. 
Impossible? Likely yes, again considering 
the chances for any of the established cities 
in Wisconsin to become the metropolitan 
center described. 

This urban complex does already exist, 
however, but the essential parts that make 
the whole are spread over quite a bit of the 
countryside in Wisconsin's heartland. If it 
were possible to bring the Wausau, Stevens 
Point, Marshfield, and Wisconsin Rapids areas 
together in one location, we'd have it. 

Regardless of the miles that separate the 
individual units, then, the four urban centers 
do constitute a single community of peoples 
with many interests, activities, and needs 
common to all. We often fail to comprehend 
fully the economic relationships among us 
because we are divided geographically, and 
by traditional rivalries. 


For instance, It is good for the central 
Wisconsin area that Marshfield will be the 
location of the Weyerhaeuser Cos. first plant 
in the Midwest for the manufacture of par- 
ticleboard. The firm, based at Tacoma, 
Wash., could have located it someplace else 
far removed from this territory. Any im- 
provement or industrial development in one 
of our communities is helpful to the others 
as neighbors sharing in the good fortune and 
prosperity of the region as a whole. 

It is this neighbor-to-neighbor partnership 
on a regional basis that brings participants 
together in such projects as the proposed 
central Wisconsin Airport. The field is a 
facility that is needed for the urban complex 
that is central Wisconsin. No one of the 
several communities that will enjoy its bene- 
fits could build it alone, locating it in a place 
suitably convenient for the entire region it is 
planned to serve. Yet the field is vital to 
each community as a partner in the responsi- 
bility for the general welfare of the whole 
area, 


There are those who maintain that there 
is no interdependence among the cities of 
central Wisconsin. This is a view stemming 
from the traditional rivalries that have at 
times engendered some bitterness. But 
imagine that any one of the cities were to be 
wiped off the map suddenly. Suppose there 
were no Marshfield, Cancel out Wausau, 
along with Rothschild and Schofield. 
Scratch the Wisconsin Rapids-Neekosa-Port 
Edwards section off the map. Each of the 
individual communities contributes much to 
the total resources of the region that is not 
duplicated by any of the others. We hardly 
could get along as well without all the rest 
of our neighbors. 


Assateague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of Maryland increasingly 
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raise their voices in support of the move- 

ment to make beautiful Assateague 

Island a national seashore. I commend 

to the attention of my colleagues the 

following editorial from the Aegis, a dis- 

tinguished newspaper of Bel Air, Md.: 
[From the Bel Air Aegis, July 29, 1965] 

ASSATEAGUE 

Senator Brewster's bill to preserve Assa- 
teague Island as a national seashore is still 
grinding its way through the legislative ma- 
chinery on Capitol Hill. Meanwhile, land- 
Owners and real estate interests are mount- 
ing a last-ditch fight to maintain their con- 
trol of Assateague or, if they must relinquish 
their claim, to milk the Government for every 
possible penny. 

The wild beaches of the Atlantic Coast are 
nearly gone now. Seaside development has 
sprawled over miles of once-empty sands 
from Miami to Maine. Assateague is the 
last of real open beach in the Middle 
Atlantic States, and its loss to a handful of 
private speculators would leave Marylanders 
in search of solitude by the ocean with no 
choice but to make the long drive south 
to Cape Hatteras. We have just returned 
from a visit to the island, and would hate 
to see its lonely beauty marred. 

When the Brewster bill frees itself from 
committee hearings and comes to the floor 
for a vote, its immediate passage may still 
be able to save Assateague from the develop- 
ers and their jerry-built cabins. The long 
miles of empty sand should continue to be- 
long to the gulls, the wild ponies and all 
Americans. 


Interstate System Apportionment, 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 

The House had under consideration the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 81) to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to apportion the 
sum authorized for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, for the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it should 
be obvious to each of us in this enlight- 
ened day that the savage killing on our 
highways of thousands of our citizens, 
some 47,700 last year alone, is one of the 
great failings of our civilization. Al- 
though it is not possible to legislate ab- 
solute safety, it is incumbent upon us to 
do all we can to prevent this butchery on 
the Nation’s highways. 

I commend my colleagues in the House 
and Senate for their efforts toward plan- 
ning for our future highway needs in 
Senate Joint Resolution 81 which passed 
the House last week. The Nation owes 
special gratitude to the Honorable 
Joun C. KLUCZYNSKI, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Roads of the House 
Public Works Committee, for this resolu- 
tion which will not only provide for the 
present but will facilitate a safer future 
for us all. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sorry to say that 
1,542 persons died last year on Florida 
highways and that 87,055 were injured. 
This is a shameful and T thing. 
I am happy to say that the $11 
allocation of Btate and Federal 1 8 in 
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Florida annually to make our highways 
safer and more adequate to our motor- 
ing needs will be increased greatly in the 
future. 

Perhaps the most progressive facet of 
Senate Joint Resolution 81 is its provi- 
sion that no State shall receive new 
funds unless its safety program meets 
the standards established by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. There is no doubt 
that a reevaluation of the efforts being 
made to prevent highway deaths by both 
Federal and State officials is necessary. 
Thus, I both support and commend the 
provision of this resolution which will 
instruct the Secretary of Commerce to 
study the future needs of America’s 
highways. 

The increase in appropriations from 
$2.9 billion to $3 billion is not overwhelm- 
ing in scope. However, I am pleased to 
see that the committee hopes to renew 
these provisions in future years so that 
the deadline for completion of the sys- 
tem, 1972, will be achieved. 

My great confidence in the advantages 
of an automated society are reinforced 
by the progressiveness of this resolution. 
I hope we can all laugh at the fictitious 
character in Robert Frost's poem, The 
Egg and the Machine,” who scorned the 
railroad, and “gave the rail a solid kick.” 
With turtle eggs in hand, he said, “I am 
armed for war. The next machine that 
has the power to pass. Will get this 
plasm in its goggle glass.” 

Senate Joint Resolution 81 will help 
make traveling a pleasure rather than 
a hazard. When we have safety on our 
highways, we can say we have harnessed 
machine power to do the job for which it 
was created, 


Happy Birthday Wright Patman 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. ELIGIO DE LA GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a matter of great personal satisfaction to 
pay tribute to the Honorable WRICHT 
Patman on his attaining his 72d birth- 
day. 


He could justly be called a great legis- 
lator. He could—with equal justice—be 
called a great statesman. He is both. 
He possesses that unique combination of 
courage, wisdom, and dedication which 
would have made him outstanding in any 
career he might have chosen. 

I am glad—Texas is glad—the Nation 
is glad that Mr. Parman chose to repre- 
sent his people in Congress. 

We are both Texans. But he is from 
the Red River country on the north— 
while my home is on the Rio Grande on 
the south. Although representing the 
same State, we come from distant bor- 
ders—but—to paraphrase a line from a 
Kipling poem: 

But there is neither north nor south, border 
nor breed nor birth 

When Texas men stand face to face though 
they come from the ends of the earth! 
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With all strength, all sincerity I can 
command. I say, Happy birthday 
Wricut ParMan” or, in one of the lan- 
guages of the border country, “Feliz cum- 
Pleafios, Senor PaTman.” 


Carl T. Rowan 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Carl 
T. Rowan recently announced his resig- 
nation as Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. This is a great loss to the 
country and to the world. 

I had the great pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Rowan when we both served as al- 
ternate U.S. representatives to the 17th 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1962. At that time he was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. He subsequently served 
with distinction as Ambassador to Fin- 
land until he assumed the directorship 
of the USIA in January 1964. 

In the year and a half he spent at that 
Dost, Carl Rowan succeeded admirably 
in the crucial task of interpreting to the 
World the true quality of American life. 
The three chief mandates of the USIA 
are to encourage public support abroad 
for the goal of a peaceful world com- 
munity of free and independent states, 
free to choose their own future so long 
as it does not threaten the freedom of 
others; to identify the United States as 
a strong, democratic nation qualified for 
its leadership in world efforts toward 
this goal; and to counter hostile at- 
tempts to distort these objectives of the 
United States. 

During Mr. Rowan's administration, 
the Agency attempted to provide ac- 
curate and balanced information on civil 
rights and racial issues in the United 
States. One of the Agency’s films, 
“Nine From Little Rock,” won an Acad- 
emy Award in April 1965. The docu- 
mentary illustrates civil rights progress 
by showing the successes achieved by the 
original nine students integrated into 
Little Rock High School in 1957. This 
marked the first occasion that the 
Agency won an Oscar for it productions. 

The Agency’s efforts to put our racial 
tensions into honest perspective are be- 
ginning to bear fruit. The worldwide 
reaction to events in and around Selma, 
Ala., was markedly better than reaction 
to earlier racial crises. The bulk of in- 
ternational attention to the Selma events 
gave less weight to the tragic events 
there than to the sweeping response of 
the National Government and the Amer- 
ican people. 

In addition to explaining civil rights 
Progress to our overseas audience, much 
of Mr. Rowan's term was devoted to re- 
assuring the world that the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy would not in- 
terfere with the orderly continuation of 
Our form of democracy. The USIA dis- 
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tributed to 111 countries its documentary 
motion picture, “The President,” which 
emphasized that the policies promul- 
gated by the slain President would be 
carried out by his succesor, Lyndon B. 
Johnson. It is estimated that all USIA 
film attendance records were broken by 
this film, with the number of viewers 
at over 750 million. 

During Mr. Rowan’s administration, 
extraordinary progress was made in 
transmitting USIA broadcasts over tel- 
evision stations abroad. On August 29, 
Polish television will transmit a 45- 
minute program, marking the first oc- 
casion that USIA and Poland have col- 
laborated on the production of TV doc- 
umentary. The program will be divided 
between the visit of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra to Poland and the visit 
of the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra 
to the United States. By the end of 


May, five communications satellite pro- 


grams to Europe had originated in 
USIA’s television studios. 

Of the various issues faced by Mr. 
Rowan, none proved more troublesome 
than the struggle in Vietnam. Despite 
the great difficulties, it is my hope that 
the USIA will continue to rely on the 
truth as its best weapon. United States 
purposes in Vietnam, as the rest of the 
world, will be best achieved by following 
the advice Carl Rowan gave in a speech 
he delivered at Washburn University on 
May 31, 1964: 

I have no weapon except the truth—the 
truth about what man can achieve in a 50- 
ciety where the individual is respected and 
where men are free to worship and speak, 
free to be different, free to live by the dic- 
tates of thelr own consciences so long as 
they do not deny the same freedoms to 
others. 


I want to join with Carl Rowan’s many 
friends here in the House in wishing 
him well in his future activities. But he 
will bs sorely missed in the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 


The Honorable Wright Patman 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join in paying well deserved tri- 
bute to the gentleman from Texas, the 
distinguished chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, the Honorable 
WRIGHT Patman, upon the occasion of his 
72d birthday. 

It has been a treasured experience to 
serve on the committee under Mr. Par- 
MAN, whose wholehearted dedication to 
the welfare of the American people is an 
example and a spur to all his colleagues. 
He is eloquent proof of the adage that 
hard work never killed anyone—he has 
thrived under an incredible workload 
during his long and brilliant service in 
the House. The whole Nation has im- 
measurably benefited from his cou- 
rageous, unyielding insistence that the 
rights of the people must prevail over 
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special interests. He has been a valiant 
warrior in behalf of those least able to 
defend their own interests, and he has 


and consideration. wisdom, endur- 
ance, integrity, devotion to duty, serenity 
and kindliness have earned him the af- 
fection and admiration of all the mem- 
bership and have made service under his 
chairmanship most rewarding in all re- 
spects. 

I congratulate Mr. Parman upon all his 
achievements and I wish him many 
more years of service. 


In Reply to Mr. Lippmann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the July 27, 
1965, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his 
column of the same date, criticized the 
U.S. policy in Vietnam, calling it “the 
conception of ourselves as the solitary 
policeman of mankind.” I agree with 
the editorial in taking exception to this 
criticism. The United States does not 
involve itself indiscriminately in any 
instance of conflict in the world. South- 
east Asia is an area in which this coun- 
try has been called upon to assume 
special responsibilities and obligations. 
Weakening now would only invite ex- 
panded aggression and label the United 
States an undependable ally. Our role 
in Vietnam is anti-imperialist, a role in 
which we need never fear being solitary. 

The editorial follows: 

In REPLY TO MR. LIPPMANN 

In his column today, Mr. Walter Lippmann 
equates the Herald Tribune's defense of the 
American role in Vietnam with "the con- 
ception of ourselves as the solitary policeman 
of mankind,” a conception which he calls 
“a dangerous form of self-delusion.” 

To recognize that the United States has a 
policeman's role to play in Vietnam—in the 
sense of enforcing the “laws” against armed 
aggression—is hardly to set the United 
States up as “the solitary policeman of man- 
kind.” This latter is a role the United States 
neither should nor could play; an ordinary 
border dispute between, say, two African 
states, or even the grueling contest between 
Greeks and Turks on Cyprus, doesn't com- 
mand the dispatch of U.S. troops to keep or 
restore the peace. 

Southeast Asia, however, is a corner of the 
world in which the United States has as- 
sumed special responsibilities, and thus spe- 
cial obligations; it is, furthermore, a fighting 
front in which the confrontation is di- 
rectly with the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese, but indirectly with the Chinese 
Reds. This puts it in a very special light. 
There is no secret of the extent of Red Chi- 
nese ambitions. Neither can there be any 
illusion that a surrender in South Vietnam 
would satisfy the Chinese appetite. Quite 
the contrary, it would prove Mao’s thesis that 
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the United States is, when the 


tate a settlement or to halt his incursions, 
this imposes a burden not lightly to be laid 
down. 


Dur role m Vietnam is not antirevolu- 
tionary; not merely a defender of the status 
quo or of an established regime. It's basical- 

“ly anti-imperialist, which is quite another 

entirely—and one on which we 
| shouldn't fear for our company. ! 


Repeal of Section 14(b) 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


} OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
f Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there has been a great deal of 
concern on the part of many with refer- 
ence to the activities of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. This has been 
particularly true since the appearance of 
a representative of that organization be- 
fore the Committee on Education and 
Labor when that committee was hearing 
testimony on the repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

On August 3, 1965, Bishop Earl G. 
Hunt, Jr., of the Western North Carolina 
Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church wrote to me outlining the posi- 
tion of his cabinet on this very contro- 
versial issue. Since I was greatly im- 


pressed by the statement of Bishop Hunt 


and the cabinet, I hope it will be of equal 
interest to my colleagues. I, therefore, 
insert the letter in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 
Tue Mernovist CHURCH, 

Charlotte, N.C, August 3, 1965. 
Hon. BAS, L. WHITNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DO. 

Dran Ma. Wurrenee: It has come to the 
attention of the bishop and the district 
superintendents of the Western North Caro- 
lina Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church that the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America on June 4, 1965, presented testimony 
at the hearing of the Special Subcommittee 
on Labor of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on the proposed repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. This 


of Christian Life and Mission of the National 
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Council of Churches and secretary of its 
Commission on the Church and Economic 
Life, dealt with the National Council's de- 


tion that the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act would be tantamount, in 
some instances, to compulsory union mem- 
bership. 

The cabinet of the Western North Carolina 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Church 
recognizes that, in harmony with the catho- 
lic dimension of the denomination, Method- 
ism must always keep ample room within 
itself for authentic Christian representation 
of the viewpoint of both management and 
labor. The cabinet further acknowledges 
the full right of Dr. Carothers, both as an 
individual Christian and a duly authorized 
officer of the National Council of Churches, 
to appear before the Subcommittee on Labor. 

However, because of its own intimate ex- 
posure to certain problems implicit in highly 

industrialized communities and because of 
its grave official concern that basic freedom 
for both management and labor shall at all 
times. have adequate safeguards, the cabi- 
net desires to reflect to you its conviction 
that the position taken by Dr. Carothers on 
behalf of the National Council of Churches 
in the testimony referred does not represent 
the point of view of large members of 
Methodists in this annual conference. 

The cabinet also wishes to record its con- 
viction that the position taken by Dr. Car- 
others on behalf of the National Council of 
Churches is weakened by the fact that it does 
not suggest the necessity of providing new 
safeguards in lieu of those which would be 
removed by the repeal of section 14(b). It 
is our judgment that union membership as 
a basis of continued employment should 
neither be required nor prohibited by law, or 
by contract resulting from union manage- 
ment negotiations. To compel a person to 


er the vehicle of compulsion is 
or a contract negotiated by representatives 
of management and organized labor requir- 
ing union membership as a condition of em- 
ployment. 
We appreciate the opportunity to present 
our point of view to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bishop EARL G. HUNT, Jr., 
Resident Bishop of the Charlotte Area. 
R. HERMAN NICHOLSON, 
Secretary to the Cabinet. 


A Vacation for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOH. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 
IN THE Rouat on 88 
Monday, August 9, 1965 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in 


my testimony before the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of the Congress 


on May 11, I voiced a plea for a con- 


gressional vacation each summer, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the 
sessions seem to grow longer and longer 
each year, thus depriving those of us 
with children the pleasure of spending 
some time with our families. 


August 9, 1965. 


In the Long Island Press of yesterday, 
I was therefore delighted to read its ed- 
itorial proposing a permanent policy of 
summer vacations, I could not agree 
more heartily, and am taking the liberty 
of inserting the editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for the benefit of my 
colleagues. 

The article follows: 

‘A VACATION For CONGRESS 
Congress is showing an fretful- 
ness commonly called adjournment fever. 

It is a congenital ailment, but this year it 
seems more acute than usual. 

The 89th Congress’ symptoms became 
strikingly apparent around the Fourth of 
July. After the long winter through spring 
haul, the lawmakers a 10-day re- 
cess. They didn’t get it because of the pres- 
sure of administration measures regarded as 
must legislation. 

Since then there has been a noticeable 


Andrew J. Viglietta, manager of our Wash- 
ington bureau, in his column today, tells 
how Congress is looking forward to adjourn- 
ment by the Labor Day weekend. 


Like other people 


theirs. They'd like to be free when their 
children are having vacations from school. 
Who can blame them? 
Congress should have a summer vacation. 
It wouldn't be too bad for the country If it 
had one right now, say until after Labor Day. 
Members could then come back fresh and 
finish up their work. But Congress, hungry 


A better idea perhaps would be to change 
Congress’ schedule, giving it by law a sum- 
mer vacation, say the month of August. 
Members then could plan their work accord- 
ingly. 


every 2 years—it puts the pressure on, if need 
be, by straining to get free to do their elec- 
tioneering. 


With the record it is setting this session, 
Congress should be able to look forward to 
surcease in 1966. The more work on admin- 
istration bills accomplished this year, the 
better the chances of early adjournment next 
summer. 

Congress has, indeed, made a remarkable 
record—with the President, of course, push- 
ing. Medicare, voting rights, excise tax re- 
duction, aid to education, progress on mod- 
ernizing immigration laws—all are brilliant 
Teathers in its cap. 

Congress has not been shy about pay de- 
mands. Last year it voted itself $7,500 raises 
bringing the pay to 630,000 a year. This 
week a House committee voted to give Con- 
gress a raise along with other Federal em- 
ployees, which could lift Congressmen's 
Salaries to $33,400 in the next 2 years. 

Why it doesn't ask for a permanent policy 
of summer vacations is beyond us. 

That would come under the heading of 
working conditions and what working man 
today doesn’t regard conditions as impor- 
tant as pay guarantees in his working ar- 
rangement? 


August 9, 1965 
Bolivia Celebrates 140th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 6, 1825, a congress of delegates 
Meeting in the city of Chuquisaca for- 
Mally declared the independence of Up- 
Per Peru, later to be renamed Bolivia. 
A review of this action, which climaxed 
years of struggle in that country and 
throughout all of South America, can 
help us renew our faith in the desire 
of all men to obtain freedom from out- 
side control. So on the 140th anniversary 
of that historic date, which was cele- 
brated last Friday, I rise to pay tribute 
to the courageous men of Bolivia who 
fought and gave their lives so that their 
Offspring could enjoy the benefits of a 
National state. 

Bolivia has always been a country rich 
in natural resources, but before 1826 it 
Was not free to use them herself. The 
Spanish conquered Bolivia in 1532, and 
it quickly became one of their most 
Valued possessions. The discovery of 
Silver around Potosi made the area known 
around the world. In 1559 Bolivia was 
made part of the Viceroyalty of Peru, 
but the seeds of unrest were already 
growing. Creoles—Spaniards born in 
the New World—were denied the right 
to hold high office, while the Indians 
Were assigned tracts of land to cultivate 
and were forced to work in the mines. 

The first uprising, which began in the 
Year 1661, was unsuccessful, but they 
continued fairly steadily through the 
Years after that. At first the uprisings 
Were headed solely by the Creoles, but 
the Indians were included later on, The 
Spaniards were able to defeat the rebel- 
lions until trouble in Europe set the 
stage for a successful one. In 1808 
Napoleon tried to force a French ruler 
on Spain and the Americas but his plan 
Met with failure. The Audienca of 
Charcas advocated freedom from Spain 
for the New World in 1809, and the fight 
began in earnest. 

But Bolivia did not gain its independ- 
ence easily; it was not until Bolivar’s 
great general, Antonio Jose de Sucre, 
won the decisive battle of Ayacucho in 
1824 that the complete independence of 
Bolivia was assured. The extraordinary 
length of this fight for freedom is cer- 

a great tribute to the spirit and 
unquenchable thirst for liberty of the 
People of Bolivia. 

Over the years since the congress of 
delegates met in Chuquisaca, Bolivia has 
had its share of turbulence, but its ex- 
Ports have always contributed greatly 
to world trade. Tin has long been a very 
important Bolivian commodity on the 
world market. Growing petroleum and 
rubber industries are sure to aid in the 
further development of the Bolivian 
economy. As a member of both the 
O. A. S. and the United Nations, and with 
increasing government stability, it now 
appears that we can now look forward 
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to Bolivia’s taking an even greater re- 
sponsibility for improving the lot 
of her people and the welfare of the 
hemisphere. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, it is with a feel- 
ing of deep pride and admiration that 
I rise to honor the Independence Day 
of our neighbour to the south, and to 
extend to Bolivia my every best wish for 
future growth, prosperity, and progress. 


What To Do in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, much 
is being said about what position the 
United States should assume in Vietnam. 

I should like to call attention today 
to an excellent survey which appeared in 
the Lerner newspapers published 
throughout my district. This survey re- 
flects what the people in Chicago feel 
should be done about Vietnam. 

The Lerner newspapers and Mr. 
Leonard Dubkin have performed a most 
significant public service by compiling a 
grassroots opinion on what the people 
feel should be our position in Vietnam. 

I am aware of the flow of comments by 
self-styled experts being published daily 
in the large metropolitan newspapers and 
national magazines, but the Lerner news- 
papers have taken the trouble to see 
what the people themselves feel on this 
very important subject. 

The combined circulation of the Lerner 
newspapers in Chicago exceeds most of 
the larger newspapers of America, and so 
we can readily see the impact that the 
Lerner survey has on a significant area 
of our Nation. 

Iam particularly inspired by the fact 
that this cross-section of public opinion 
clearly indicates that while the people 
are deeply concerned about our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, there is an almost 
unanimous decision at the grassroots 
level for the United States not to abandon 
our position in Vietnam. 

This mature and deeply understanding 
attitude by the American people should 
be of the greatest comfort to President 
Johnson in his present deliberations. 

I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the publishers of the Lerner 
newspapers for this most significant con- 
tribution toward a better understanding 
among Americans regarding the difficult 
decision in Vietnam. 

i Mr. Speaker, the Lerner survey fol- 
OWS: 


WRHAT To Do IN VIETNAM 
(By Leonard Dubkin) 

What do you think we should do in 
Vietnam? 

We asked 20 north-siders this question, 
and we got as many different opinions as 
there were answers. People seem to feel 
very strongly about our involyement in Viet- 
nam, but they are mostly undecided about 
what we should do there. 

Mrs. Carleton Emry, 2165 Giddings, said 
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her husband was in the First World War, 
and therefore she knew how bad a war can 
be. “I hope the President can find some 
solution in Vietnam before it becomes a 
full-scale war. But I don’t see what he can 
do about it. It seems to me the matter is 
out of our hands.” 

Miss Catherine Berggren, 6976 North Ridge, 
thinks we should never have gone into Viet- 
nam. “I have a nephew going into the 
Army, and I hope he doesn't get involved 
in it. But what can we do, we have to fight 
it out. I am sure President Johnson will 
do the right thing.” 

Mrs. Ronald Niznik, 1614 Balmoral, does 
not think we should back down in Vietnam, 
“We can't let the Communists take over 
the whole country, that would be cowardly. 
We are only defending our rights, but it 
looks like we are headed for war.” 

Miss Linda Abrams, 6917 North Rockwell, 
believes the whole situation is tragic. “My 
brother is going to be called up soon, so I 
have a personal involvement, Still I can't 
see us backing out of Vietnam. We have 
to go on until a solution is reached, one way 
or the other. 

Mrs. Joseph Schanes, 4443 North Maple- 
wood, has a 19-year-old son who may be in 
the service soon. I'd hate to see him sent to 
Vietnam. I don't like the situation over 
there at all. France was in there for 18 years, 
and it didn’t do them any good; they had to 
pull out. We should do the same.” 

“I'm very sad about the whole thing,” re- 
ro Mrs. Thomas 1, 2635 Greenleaf. 
“I don't think it's necessary for us to fight 
in Vietnam. The powers that be want war, 
but the people want peace. Now we've got 
our foot in the bottom of the barrel, and we 


Joseph Dickstein, 2832 Estes, told us he is 
21, but since he is a student at the Univer- 


Robert Oarlock, Fip Juneway, admitted 
that he was a of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation and active with the 
Voters for Peace: 

“I am against all killing, whether it 18 
done in Vietnam or in Stateville. I am 29 


“Im an old lady,” said Mrs. Jack Schnur. 
1971 Farragut, “and I’m lucky to be alive. 
I lest one boy in the last war, and I think 
war is a terrible thing. But we have to do 
something, we can't let the Communists take 
over the whole world.” 

Mrs. Gus Edelman, 6301 North Sheridan, 
says she views the situation in Vietnam with 
mixed emotions. “The South Vietnamese 
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need help, but why should it be only us to 
help them? It should be all 

the world. There's going to 
tually, and after we've won 
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“I have a son, 18, and to tell you the truth, 
I'm frightened. We're being polite 
the other nations from stepping in. 
bed at nights wondering what it’s all about. 
I guess all we can do is hope and pray.” 

“I only know what I read in the papers,” 
confided Mrs. Benjamin Brown, “but I 
President Johnson is doing the 
I'm not heppy about us sending more troops 
into Vietnam, but the aggressor must be 
stopped in time, or he will go on, taking one 
country after another, the way Hitler did.” 

We got the reaction of a 13-year-old when 
we talked to Blanche Wajda, 1807 Lunt, 
“Well,” she replied, the only thing I've got 
to say is, I hope too many people don't get 
killed, either ours or theirs.” 

Mrs. Irving Rubin, 1623 Lunt, was pessi- 
mistic. Things don’t look very good for us 
right now, but, as President Johnson said, 
“We have to keep going.’ I feel sorry for the 
poor boys who are going over there to fight, 
for what? We can only hope for the best.” 


dent. “He is planning things, so let's go 
along with him and see what happens. It 
doesn't look too good for us now, but those 
men in Washington know what they're do- 


Another woman who said she had mixed 
emotions was Mrs. Abe Siegel. “Everything 
that can be done is being done. We can’t 
leave the South Vietnamese alone; they will 
be completely overrun by the Communists. 
I don't like to see our boys being sent over 
there, but we can't let the Communists take 
over.” 

Mrs. William Burns, 1438 Hollywood, told 
us she had nephews in both the Marines and 
the Army. “I don’t like this whole business 
in Vietnam. I don't feel we have any busi- 
ness being there, because we don't really 
know what’s going on. If we wanted to go in, 
we should have gone in full force, not the 
way we did it.” 

Mrs. Walter Anderson, 7410 North Win- 
chester, declared, “We can’t pull out, and 
we can't win the way we're going. It's cost- 
ing us a fortune in lives and in money. 
France fought there for years and couldn't 
win. I say the only solution is to use the 
atom bomb on them.” 

Mrs. Leon Barazowski, 1619 Balmoral, 
thinks it would be useless to use the atom 
bomb in Vietnam because the people are 
scattered all over the countryside. “We 
o Wee te 

diddle-daddie around. We are the 

S up 

a little world, and we have enough war like 
that one.” 


Benjamin R. Hanby— The Stephen 
Foster of Ohio” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Hon. Earl R. Hoover, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
one of our State's most prominent jur- 
ists, on yesterday evening, Sunday, 
August 8, delivered an address at the 
National Presbyterian Church, well- 
known as the church of the Presidents, 
here in Washington, on the life of one 
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of Ohio’s greatest sons, Benjamin R. 
2 often called si Stephen Foster 


Benjamin R. Hanby made history not 
only in Ohio, but for the ertire American 
Republic during the dark days of the 
Civil War, and before and after them. 
I feel that the story of his life, as so well 
outlined by Judge Hoover in his address, 
should become a matter of public record, 
and for that reason I have asked unani- 
mous consent that the same be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 

BENJAMIN R. HANSY—THE STEPHEN FOSTER 
or OHIO 


An address given by Judge Earl R. Hoover, 
of Cleveland; Ohio, to the Sunday Evening 
Club, at the National Presbyterian Church, 
known as the church of the Presidents, 
Connecticut Avenue and N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1965 
Really now, that title doesn’t sound very 

exciting, does it? To the contrary, the life 

of this young Ohio composer was one of the 
vital, exciting ones that challenged the Amer- 
ican scene a hundred years ago. He was just 

a youth, he was completely obscure, and he 

lived at small places, just at crossroads, but 

he did something that more of us should do 
more often. He took an interest in the big 
problems of his time. Some hurled sermons 
and speeches at them. Some hurled columns 
of soldiers or columns of print. He did it in 

a different way. He hurled his songs at them 

with unbelievable historymaking effect. I 

challenge you to listen and not be inspired 

by this amazing life. 

‘This is the story of Ohio's bard. The youth 
whose music has now become so world fa- 
mous that he is called “The Stephen Foster 
of Ohio.” Indeed, this is a gripping saga of 
Ohio, of the whole United States, and of the 
world. 

It begins in that typically American way. 
The year is now 1833. In a humble cottage 
a half mile from the village of Rushville, 
near Lancaster, there in southeastern Ohio, 
proud parents—the Reverend and Mrs. WH- 
Mam Hanby—look down into the cradle of 
a new son. They christen him Benjamin— 
Benjamin Russell Hanby. Born in 1833 near 
an Ohio crossroad, Ben dies prematurely in 
Chicago in 1867, but I'd like to prove tonight 
that what he crowded into those 33 short 
years can never die. 

In this epic story move Generals Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Lee, and Pickett; slav- 
ery; the underground railroad; the War Be- 
tween the States; the Battle of 3 
the siege of Vicksburg; the march 
Atlanta to the sea; politics; political sakes 
paigns; Negro ministrel troupes; Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll and James G. Blaine; Dwight L. 
Moody and Ira D. Sankey; Robert Todd Lin- 
coln and Teddy Roosevelt; folk song and folk 
dancing; the Kentucky mountains; the 
Church of England; a young principal of an 
Ohio academy who had to resign because he 
wrote a song; a young Ohio minister who 
was forced to give up his pulpit because he 
brought musical instruments into the 
church; a youth whose music swerved the 
course of history, helped to bring on the War 
Between the States, enlivened the campfires 
both of the Confederacy and of the Union, 
of the pioneer traveling West in his covered 
wagon, and of cowboys driving cattle on that 
Old Chisholm Trail from Texas to Abilene; 
music—immortal music that encompassed 
the globe and still, after a century, is sung 
on every continent. 

Yes, almost 100 years have gone since that 
premature death at the age of 33, but the 
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they are sung by schoolchildren, yours and 
mine. One song, a Christian hymn, is fa- 
mous throughout the British Empire and is 
heard wherever British men lift their voices 
to God, from the most stately cathedrals of 
the Church of England in that little rock- 
ribbed isle to the most rustic missions in the 
far-flung reaches of Empire. And one song, 
written when he was only 23, stirred this 
Nation, made history. 

It would be interesting to ask the first 10 
people you meet tomorrow: “Have you ever 
heard of Benjamin Hanby?“ The nays would 
be almost unanimous. Yet, if you were to 
ask, Have you ever heard of the old favorite 
song Darling Nelly Gray,“ the ayes would 
be unanimous. Then, shocked would they be 
if you were to tell them that “Darling Nelly 
Gray” was written, not by Pennsylvania's 
Stephen Foster, but by Ohio's Benjamin 
Hanby. Even few Ohioans know that Nellie 
Gray” was written on Ohio soil by a native 
son and has been officially dedicated as 
“Ohio's Folk Song.“ And even so peerless an 
historian as Bruce Cotton has twice mistak- 
enly credited it to Foster. 

It would be unfair to ask this generation 
who “Nelly Gray” was, or how the song hap- 
pened to be written, or what tremendous ef- 
fect it had upon American history. That is 
the thrilling story time forgot. May we try 
to recapture it tonight? 

The year is now 1856. Franklin Pierce is 
President. The Nation is in turmoil over 
slavery. In 6 years, the rumble of drums 
and the rumble of artillery will touch off 
civil war. Over in central Ohio, about 10 
miles north of Columbus, upon what is now 
State route No. 3, the village of Westerville 
wallows in the mud and nurtures a small 
debt-ridden college that had been founded 
there only 9 years before by the United 
Brethren Church. 

Small Otterbein College, with no historic 
prestige and only a handful of students, how 
could anything great or Immortal come out 
of you. But wait destiny. You have yet to 
reckon with a young sophomore who is en- 
rolled now. His name is Benjamin Hanby. 

Of all the living creatures that remain in 
Westerville today that saw the young sopho- 
more take his pen In hand, and, on a desk 
made by his own hands, write a song that he 
called Darling Nelly Gray"—all that remain 
are those giant elms spreading their protec- 
tive arms over the campus, keeping the vigil 
of a century that Otterbein celebrated 18 
years ago in 1947. 

Little does the young Otterbein College 
Sophomore dream this day as he mails his 
manuscript to a Boston publisher, the great 
Oliver Ditson Co., that the words and melody 
from his pen will be so historymaking that 
some day, 80 years later, the great State of 
Ohio will come to the village of Westerville, 
and acquire, to preserve as a museum and 
shrine for all time, the humble little house 
racing the Otterbein College campus in which 
he lived and wrote “Darling Nelly Gray“! 
the first shrine established by the State of 
Ohio in tribute to a musician, 

I submit that this is a singular tribute by 
a great State that has given such eminent 
songwriters to the world as Dan Emmett, 
born and buried in Mt, Vernon, Ohio, who 
wrote “Dixie”; Tell Taylor, of Findlay, Ohio, 
who wrote “Down by the Old Mill Stream"; 
Oley Speaks, of Canal Winchester, Ohio, who 
composed “On the Road to Mandalay”; and 
Cleveland's own Ernest R. Ball. 

Who ever heard of Ernest Ball? Let me 
see your hands? Well, I get very few or no 
hands from a Cleveland audience either. 


Eyes 
e Let the Rest of the World Go By,” 
“A Little Bit of Heaven,” “Till the Sands of 
the Desert Grow Cold,” “In the Garden of 


Mine,” “West of the Great Divide” and, in 
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Collaboration with a young man who later 
turned out to be Mayor Jimmy Walker of 
New York City. Will You Love Me in Decem- 
ber as You Did in May?” 

Tes, Cleveland's own Ernest Ball—born in 
Cleveland and buried tonight in Cleveland’s 
Lakeview Cemetery. And this you won't be- 
lieve, Ball's mother who inspired him to 
compose “Mother Machree™ lies buried next 
to him in an unmarked grave without a 
headstone. What in the world does a man 
have to do besides create something that is 
known in every English speaking home 

t the world, before the people of 
the city, State, and Nation in which he was 
born, know that he ever lived? Somewhere, 
* a monument be erected to Ernest 

* 

In Cleveland’s Lakeview Cemetery, lie 
buried along with Ernest Ball many famous 
People from many fields, Including President 
James A. Garfield; Newton D. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War during World War I; John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr.—he got his start in Cleve- 
land—Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador to 
France when Lindberg landed there after his 
lonely historic flight; Rev. J. E. Rankin, au- 
thor of the second greatest. goodbye song in 
Christendom, “God Be With You Till We 
Meet Again,” although his life rightfully be- 
longs. to Washington, D.C., where he was an 
eminent pastor and where he wrote this 
hymn; and John Hay, Lincoln’s private sec- 
retary, Lincoln's biographer, McKinley's Sec- 
Tetary of State and, believe it or not, a Civil 
War song writer. 

Let's return to Hanby. Six months pass by. 
The Otterbein College sophomore does not 
hear from the publisher. Hen almost for- 
gotten it. Then, one day his sister Anna re- 
turns to Westerville from a visit to nearby 
Columbus and exclaims: “Ben, Ben, they're 
singing your song in Columbus.” 

Ben grabs his hat and his horse, gallops 
on the old plank road down to the capital, 
and sure enough, they're not only 
his song—it’s in print. He buys his first 
copy in a Columbus music store, and is very 
happy to read on that front cover “Darling 
Nelly Gray, words and music by B. R. Hanby.” 

Elated, he writes to the publisher saying 
he understood that it had published his 
song, asking why he had not been notified 
and requesting the usual royalty. 

He gets a classic reply. First the publisher 
tries to excuse itself on the ground that it 
had mislaid his address, then goes on to 
say: 

“Nelly Gray is sung on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We have the money and you have 
the fame, that balances the account.” ; 

One doesn’t. have to be a certified public 
accountant to know that there's 
wrong in keeping books like that. Now, in 
times of trouble sometimes we turn to a 
preacher, a plumber or a dentist, but this 
was a lawyer's job. Young Hanby's lawyer 
conducted negotiations with the great east- 
ern concern, but remember, this is way back 
in 1856. From way back in Ohio sticks, it is 
very difficult to bring any great pressure to 
bear on a great eastern firm. 

The controversy is finally settled for $100. 
Of that Hanby takes $50, so that leaves only 
$50 for the poor lawyer. 

Well, lawyers have to make a living, don't 
they? 

That, for a song that caught on like a 
prairie fire, swept over the Nation and 
around the world, was translated into for- 
eign tongues, sold into the millions of copies 
and, according to one authority, sold more 
copies than any previous song except. one, 
Stephen Foster's “Old Folks at Home.” 

Now you ask “Why did a song from the pen 
of this obscure midwestern youth commend 
the attention of a nation and a world?” 
Well, this wasn’t just another fictitious, 
sentimental song. It was a true story out of 
life, a chapter out of Ohio and Kentucky 
history; and the story it told was so touch- 
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ing, it pulled at the heartstrings of s nation, 
brought it to tears, moved it to action. 

Its place in is that which is called 
“The Uncle Tom's Cabin of Song.” Nelly 
Gray” was an antislavery song. In fact, one 
critic went so far as to say: 

“This lyric swayed the sentiment of our 
people perhaps more than the oft-quoted 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin —for a book must be 
read from cover to cover, but a song leaps 
from heart to heart.” 

The late Dr. Francis Pendleton Gaines, 
president of Washington and Lee University, 
at Lexington, Va., in his book “The South- 
ern Plantation,” says: 

“Only one antislavery song ever succeeded, 
B. R. Hanby’s ‘Darling Nelly Gray’ of 1856; 
it. surely gripped the heart of the Nation. 
even of the South.” 

Because it was sung by Northern soldiers 
around their campfires, it became known as 
a campfire song of the Union Army. 

Who was Nelly Gray? How did the song 
happen to be written? The story in the song 
is the true story told by a dying fugitive 
slave whose name was Joseph Selby, as he 
lay on his death bed in the home of the 
Reverend Willam Hanby, which was a sta- 
tion of the Underground Railroad at Rush- 
ville, Ohio. 

Nelly Gray and Joseph Selby were Ken- 
tucky slaves and sweethearts. You may be 

ised to have your memory refreshed— 
Nelly Gray had a sable skin. The first two 
verses are about love—about a young couple 
with a canoe and s banjo on that old Ken- 
tucky shore. 

Then comes the shocking third verse to 
tell how he went to see her one night only to 
discover that she had been sold, chained, 
The fourth verse is one of dis- 


living any more. 
But, in his despair, he gets an inspiration. 


his flight he has been so exposed to the ele- 


i 


up above, even now one can feel the dynamic 
a song that touched a whole Na- 


see my way. 
Hark! there’s somebody knocking at the 
door. 
Oh! I head the angels calling, and I see my 
Nelly Gray, 
Farewell to the old Kentucky store.” 
SPECIAL CHORUS 
“Oh, my darling Nelly Gray, up in heaven 
there they say 
That they'll never take you from me any 
more, 
I'm a coming, coming, coming, as the angels 
clear the way, 
Farewell to the old Kentucky shore.” 


When that dramatic Incident happened in 
the Underground Railroad home of the 
Reverend William Hanby, his son, Benjamin, 
who was later to write the song, was but a 
lad 9 years old, but he was tremendously im- 
pressed. Would that the Almighty would 
give us the foresight to see the potentiality 
in the little folks who are confided to our 
care for all too short a time, Other little 
fellows in the community were impressed. 
too. In the intervening years these young 
fry would find their way to the cemetery on 
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the edge of the village, and there plant 
flowers on the slave's grave. 

As Ben grew to a youth he developed a 
medium of expression that carried power— 
the power of expression through song. 
When he taught school, he taught geography 
and even the multiplication tables to music 
that he composed. 

There was a great story in his heart going 
back to this slave incident which some day 
would have to come out in his medium— 
song. It only awaited an occasion to bring 
it forth. That came in the summer of 1855. 

Hanby is now a student at Otterbein Col- 
lege. During summer vacation, he la sent 
to Kentucky to act as a field representative 
for the college there. There, at last, he 
sees it—slaves sold from a block—human be- 
ings pushed around, bartered like cattle. 

His sister said it broke his heart, that he 
never was the same again. He started think- 
ing, brooding. These old memories came back 
and, finally, as Dacia Custer Shoemaker (au- 
thority on Hanby and a cousin of General 
Custer of Last Stand fame) says, “he poured 
the tears and tenderness of his sensitive 
nature into the words and music of this 
song.“ What it did, not only is history; it 
made history. 

In 1941, Mrs. Hoover and I were motoring 
through southeastern Ohio, Suddenly look- 
ing at the map, I found that, by going a little 
out of my way, I could go for the first time 
through the village of Rushville. I arrived 
99 years too late to hear the siave, Joseph 
Selby, tell of his Nelly Gray and pass away. 
I found my way to the cemetery on the edge 
of the village. There, in its peace and pas- 
toral quiet, I found the slave's grave. As, for 
the first time, my eyes gazed across the hum- 
ble marker and saw that it was way back in 
1842 that he died, suddenly a great coinci- 
dence flashed through my mind. That was, 
that the coming year, 1942, would be, not only 
the 75th anniversary of the death of Benja- 
min Hanby, but the 100th anniversary of the 
death of the slave Joseph Selby—respectively 
the writer and the inspirer of a song that 
made history. 

That wasn't all I discovered. I discovered 
that a little, 18 mile strip of Ohio, country 
road, had influenced the War Between the 
States out of all proportion to its size. Right 
in the center, almost, is Rushville that gave 
a song inspiration. Eight miles to the east 
is Somerset; 10 miles to the west, Lancaster. 
Somerset. was the home of Gen. Philip Sheri- 
dan, and Lancaster the birthplace and home 
of Gen. William T. Sherman. 

Is it but a coincidence, or is It a tribute to 
young Hanby’s ability to reach the universal 
heart, that "Darling Nelly Gray,” which to 
the North was an antislavery song and a 
campfire song of the Union Army, should be 
equally loved in the South and sung by Con- 
federate soldicrs around their campfires? 

Who would have thought that General 
Pickett’s men would be playing “Nelly Gray“ 
on their way to Gettysburg? Who would have 
thought that Pickett would mention this 
song in his love letters to his future child 
bride? 

Who would have thought that Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, nephew and cavalry commander of 
the great Robert E. Lee, would name his 
horse “Nelly Gray"? When Robert E. Lee 
came to choose a horse for Confederate Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis to ride, as he reviewed 
the Army of Northern Virginia, he chose the 
horse “Nelly Gray.” I submit that if General 
Eisenhower had named his jeep or airplane 
after a song of World War II, it would be 
pretty good evidence, wouldn't it, that It was 
popular with the soldiers? 

In his book “High Tide at Gettysburg,” 
Glenn Tucker, in discussion the popularity 
of southern soldier songs, says: 

“Next most popular (after ‘Dixie’) among 
the southern soldiers was the plaintive re- 
frain about the slave girl snatched from the 
old Kentucky shore (‘Darling Nelly Gray’). 
And now as Longstreet's troops approached 


— 
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the Potomac and the guns of the Washington 
artillery rolled out of the Virginia mountains 
and the soldiers looked across to the green 
Maryland hills, the bands struck up ‘Dixie’ 
and Nelly Gray.’ Regiment after regiment 
took up the chorus as the men moved down 
the bank to ford the swollen river. John 
Hood (General) had never before witnessed 
such enthusiasm in the southern army as 
when his troops touched Maryland, or when, 
a little later, ‘amid extravagant cheers,’ and 
with bands blaring Dixie, they passed the 
Mason-Dixon line.” 

Who would have thought that North Caro- 
linians would so love the song that Benja- 
min Hanby would be offered a place beside 
Stephen Foster and Francis Scott Key in the 
great “Open Air Abbey of the South?“ 

I cannot begin to tell you how “Nelly 
Gray” was sung by every cross section of the 
people. It was sung in the most stately, 
plantation mansions of Natchez, Miss., in its 
heyday, and it was sung by drunken Texas 
cowboys at the end of the Chisholm Trail 
when they were kicked out of bawdy houses 
in the red light district of Dodge City, Kans., 
and staggered up the street with a song on 


Charles B. Galbreath, wrote: 

“No song has been more widely sung and 
responsively heard by a whole nation than 
‘Darling Nelly Gray’ the plaintive war-time 
ballad which still remains familiar to thou- 
sands of ears on both sides of the obliterated 
Mason and Dixon's line.“ 

Now let me tell you a thrilling, beyond- 


In this little village in which Bill Hanby 
grows up, he has a boyhood chum who just 
loves to read and, some day, when this chum 
grows to be a man he will do something that 
will benefit children everywhere in reading, 
The chum's name? William McGuffey. 

Bill Hanby is an orphan boy. His father 

His widowed mother is unable to 
support him, so she does what is customary 
days—she binds him out on an ap- 
prentice contract. No sooner is the contract 
signed to a man by the name of Jacob Good 
that Good turns out to be bad. 

Good is a convict from England engaged in 
the racket of getting young boys bound to 
him and exploiting them. When he commits 
crimes he tries to get these boys to give all- 
bis. On this one occasion it is Bill Hanby’s 
turn to give the alibi, but, having been 
brought up at the church of his mother's 
Bill tells the truth and gets Good in 


Good flies into a rage and, suspecting what 
might be in the boy's mind, he warns Bill 
I you ever try to escape, I'll follow you to 
hell and beat you within an inch of your 


With this hanging over Bulls head life had 
become unbearable. He had heard of Ohio 
and the great Northwest Territory beyond 
the Ohio River where there was “Neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude,” 
teen-age lad decides that, at all cost, he will 
try to escape and go there. 

Bills makes a perfect story-book escape. He 
is locked in a second-story room. He makes 
a rope out of his bed clothes, ties them 
around a bed post and let’s himself down to 
the ground. There is hardly time, as he 
passes the edge of the village, to stop where 
his old mother works and say "Good-bye, 
Mom, some day I'll send for you.” 

Now, he is off. Remembering what his 
cruel master, Good, had said, Tu follow you 
to hell," Bill wisely decides not to make his 
way in the daytime. In order to escape de- 
tection, he hides during the day and makes 
his way at night. 
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Later, when he grew to be a man, Bill 
Hanby wrote that as he trudged through 
those great hills of Pennsylyania, in the 
night, a poor, hungry, beaten and terrified 
boy, there was only one thing that kept him 
going. That was a psalm that he had learned 
from his mother, “I will lift up mine eyes to 
the hills whence cometh my strength.” 

But alas, in the darkness he becomes con- 
fused, loses his way. Thinking now he was 
in Ohio, he sees a house on a hill and makes 
his way to it, begging for food and direc- 
tions. 

To his utter amazement this is not Ohio, 
It is Virginia and this is a slave plantation 
owned by a Southern Oongressman. Fortu- 
nately for Bill, the Congressman is in Wash- 
ington. Completely exhausted, Bill throws 
himself on the mercy of the Congressman's 
wife. 

She takes pity on him, hides him in the 
slave quarters which was a brave thing for 
her to do because there are laws against har- 
boring runaway apprentices just as there are 
laws against harboring fugitive slaves. 

Hanby was white but today we forget that 
there were two shameful disgraces of the 
colonial system. One was Negro slavery, the 
other was white, involuntary servitude. One 
who was bound or indentured servant was 
almost a slave in everything but name, The 
same amendment to the Constitution which 
did away with Negro slavery also did away 
with white involuntary servitude. 

This act of kindness bestowed on this boy 
by a Congressman's wife, was to influence the 
lad's life. One never knows when he lets go 
a little act of kindness, how far its influence 
may go. This one was to influence history, 
as we shall see. Young Bill Hanby could 
never forget how this gentle woman of high 
position—at the risk of that position and at 
the risk of her husband’s position—would 
befriend him, an unknown boy. 

She helps him escape to Ohio. Near Rush- 
ville he finds employment in the harness 
business with a Mister Miller and works his 
way up to a partnership. Of course, the 
Millers have a beautiful daughter—Ann; and 
of course, Bill and Ann fell in love. 

Bill’s conscience begins to trouble him. 
Preying on his mind is the fact that these 
good people had taken him in when he was 
desperate—that he hadn't been fair with 
them—that he hadn't told them he was a 
runaway—that he was a criminal, because 
this was against the law. 

Finally, Bill makes a clean breast of every- 
thing. Viewing things only in the greater 
moral light, the Millers do not hold this 
against him. In family council, it is decided 
that Bill should go back to Pennsylvania 
and pay his master for the time he had been 
away. 

Bill returns, offers Good money. Good re- 
fuses to accept, flies into a rage, has Bill 
arrested and dragged into court. He asks 
the judge that this escaped apprentice be 
not allowed to get away simply by paying 
money, but that he be made to stay and 
serve out his contracted time. 

Because Bill's record had been good, the 
judge refuses to make him do this. He is 
fined $30 and costs. That doesn't sound 
like much now, does it? You can hardly 
go out on Saturday night for that now, but 
back there, you could work for a whole year 
and not earn much more than $30. 

This took all of Bill's savings, but now he 
was free—free of body, free of mind—free 
to go back to Ohio to a new life and, as 
you might expect, marry Ann Miller. 

As a result of the deprivations of his own 
life, Bill Hanby dedicates his life to three 

first, religion. He promised God on 

the road that night that if God would see 

him through, he would go into His service. 

Pursuing that dedication, one day Bill Hanby 

was to become a bishop in the United 
Brethren Church. 

Second, he dedicates his life to education 
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because his master had denied him that 
right. Pursuing this dedication, one day 
Bill Hanby was to become a cofounder of 
Otterbein College, of which I have the honor 
to be a graduate. Third, because, even 
though white, Bill Hanby had been virtu- 
ally a slave, he dedicates his life to freedom. 
To him freedom had no qualifications. At 
was freedom—period, 

It was only natural, therefore, that some 
day Bill Hanby's home should become a sta- 
tion on the great Underground Railroad. 
Into that home in the year 1842 comes the 
dying fugitive slave, Joseph Selby, and there, 
on his death bed, tells of his long-lost Nelly 
Gray, a dramatic story which so touches a 
child in the household that some day when 
he grows to be a youth, he tells that story 
in his medium of song with such power that 
it helps point the way for a whole nation 
in the crisis of the time. 

See how you can trace a cause for the 
writing of the song way back into the boy- 
hood of the composer's father? Oh, it was 
first published on paper in 1856, but it 
started to be written long before the com- 
poser was born, way back on that cold March 
night in the 1820's when the composer's 
father made that dash for freedom. That 
filght set up a chain of circumstances which 
caused the song to be set up in type a gen- 
eration later. 

Would you like to hear about Ben Hanby's 
love affair? I ask the Chair: “Is there any 
romance left in this club?” Good, I'm for 
it, too. Years ago when I was all of 16, I 
fell in love with a little 15-year-old blonde 
named Alice, in a church basement in Day- 
ton, Ohio, and we've been going together 
ever since. Did you ever work out in a 
church basement? To me it's the most 
important room in the house. 

Shortly after we started going together, 
one of the wags in our group wrote a 10-verse 
original poem about us and sprang it at a 
banquet in that same church basement. 
The first verse went: 


‘Twas in the year of 22 
And in the Spring at that, 
That Hoover fell for a wise young dame 
And boy, but he fell flat! 
One more verse I particularly remember: 
Who would have thought 
As we made mud pies in the gutter, 


That under the gaze of the fairer sex 
Hoover would melt like butter! 


Come now, let's eavesdrop on Ben Hanby’s 
love affairs. Some day, you'll be driving 
through Ohio's capital city—Columbus. In 
about a half hour a new freeway will whisk 
you out to Westerville. On the western edge 
of town lies Otterbein College. Across the 
street from the college and facing it, you'll 
visit the historic Hanby House, now a State- 
owned shrine under the care of the Ohio 
Historical Society. Here in 1856 lived Wil- 
liam Hanby’s family, and here his son, Ben, 
while just a sophomore at Otterbein College 
across the street, wrote the immortal Dar- 
ling Nelly Gray.” 

Don't expect a big pretentious mansion. 
It’s just a little 5-room frame house, but 
it has beautiful ante-bellum lines. Some 
years ago when Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer was 
getting ready to make the movie “Young Tom 
Edison” starring Mickey Rooney, it wanted 
to get an idea of early, midwestem structures 
and sent a photographer to take pictures of 
Hanby House. M-G-M was so pleased with 
the first pictures that it later sent the pho- 
tographer back to take more. We find the 
Hanby family in Westerville now because 
they had eight children that William Hanby 
wanted to educate at the new college. It 
was more economical to move the whole 
family there than send it piecemeal. 

In this little, 5-room house lived 11 peo- ~ 
ple—Rev. and Mrs. William Hanby—their 8 
children, including Ben, the oldest and the 
songwriter—and William Hanby’s old mother, 
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Whom he had brought from Pennsylvania. 
3 11 people jammed in this little 5-room 
ouse 


Ben would have to fall in loye with the 
daughter of one of the rich men of the vil- 
lage—the beautiful Kate Winter. The Win- 
ters weren't jammed up in any little house 
like this. There were only three of them and 
they Lived in the big brick house that still 
stands in Westerville today at the end of 
Home Street. r 

You can see how the beautiful Kate's 
Socially ambitious mother would readily con- 
clude that her Kate was too good for the 
poor preacher’s son. She tried to break it 
up, but love always finds a way. In this 
case it came in the person of a music teacher 
at Otterbein College—Cornelia Walker. She 
goes down in history as perhaps the first 
Woman professor in a college. Otterbein was 
one of the first colleges to admit students 
regardless of race, religion, or sex. 

Miss Walker taught both Ben and Kate. 
and saw that it was a good match and en- 
couraged it. They would meet secretly at 
home. She took their love letter back and 
forth and thereby became known as “Walker's 
Post Office.” 

When you enter the humbie living room 
of the Hanby House there's a scene that hap- 
pened there long ago that I want you to 
remember. They were haying a party in 
honor of the beautiful Kate. At a pause, 
a group of Otterbein College students stepped 
forward and, in public for the first time, 
sang “Darling Nelly Gray.” È 

Turning to the composer the teacher ex- 
claimed, “Ben, that is a wonderful song. You 
should have it published.” He replied “Miss 
Walker, Tul try; and if Tm successful Im 
going to dedicate it to you.” If you ever see 
the first edition deposited in the Copyright 
Office and now in the Library of Congress, 
Tight on the front cover you'll notice that 
It's dedicated “To Miss A. C. Walker.” 

Somehow, after Ben wrote a song and got 
a little fame, suddenly his attentions became 
acceptable for the beautiful Kate, even in 
the eyes of her socially ambitious mother, 
and 2 days after he was graduated from 
Otterbein College with honors in the year 
1858, Ben and the beautiful Kate were mar- 
tied in the big, brick house of the Winter's 
that still stands in Westerville today. Kate 
lived to become the oldest living graduate of 
Otterbein College. 

You ask, “Was this just the one lucky song 
sensation that any songwriter might have, or 
did he write other songs that have influenced 
orlived?" The latter is true, In his short 33 
years he wrote about 80 songs. Strangely 
enough, s number of them had great current 
influence on the times. That is the one 
thing I want you to remember about this 
young Ohioan. He directed his songs at the 

ig problems of his day with tremendous 
effect. “Nellie Gray“ was his answer to the 
biggest problem—slavery. We don't have 
any bigger problem in our day for us. That's 
the one thing we went to Civil War about, 
yet here's a youth, at an Ohio crossroad, 
attempting to do something about it. 

If Ben Hanby were here today do you think 
he would be using his talent right now to 
write a song like “I'd Like to Have a Paper 
Doll to Call My Own"? No; you get it. He 
would be pointing the way through any 
problems with his gift of song. 

When you go home get out your old favor- 
ite songbook. Real all five verses and two 
choruses of “Nellie Gray.” It is one of the 
best pleces of propaganda for good ever writ- 
ten, and even in this sophisticated day we 
can take some lessons from it. Notice, he 
doesn’t call anybody any names. Can you 
imagine it? He doesn’t quote a lot of con- 
Tusing statistics. 

He but tells a human story with such 
pathos and power that it appeals to another's 
heart because that other's heart is human. 
He achieved what Lincoln did at Gettys- 
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burg—for he had that same touch—power 


for us. Sometime when I make that state- 
ment I hope that someone in the audience, 
gifted in music, who never thought of such 
a thing, might be inspired to rise to such a 
role. Who knows?—that person may be 
listening now. 

Let me tell you about Hanby’s next song 
that became nationally famous, a favorite of 
armies and generals, and that was directed 
at a big problem with remarkable effect. It 
was called “Ole Shady” or “The Song of The 
Contraband.” It was one of the early songs 
of the war. It was dedicated to the con- 
troversial Union General, Benjamin F. Butler, 
because it was inspired by an incident in 
the second month of the war that caused 
Butler to coin the phrase “contraband slave.” 

Butier held command of strategic Fort 
Monroe, near Norfolk, Va., where Jefferson 
Davis was to be imprisoned after the war. 
With the muscles of the Union Army being 
flexed in the area, some slaves fied to the 
fort. Their master demanded that Butler 
return them under the fugitive slave law. 
Butler, walking a tight, ticklish rope, came 
up with an ingenuous solution. He agreed 
to return slaves to masters who would swear 
allegiance to the Union, but not to those 
who refused. Because the latters’ slaves 
were property being used in enemy war ef- 
fort, he said, like all such property, they 
were contraband and to be confiscated. 

The idea of slaves beling contraband gave 
birth to a new concept. It captured the 
Nation's imagination. Thousands of slaves 
flocked to this freedom fort. They liked the 
name, too. Starved runaways smilingly sur- 
rendered with “I’se contraband.” At one 
time almost 100,000 were in camps near 
Washington. They were put to work where 
needed. 

To the young crossroad songwriter, here 
was a problem for a song—so he hurled it. 
The purpose was to encourage slaves to 
escape, make their way to Union lines, help 
the cause. 

To understand its background, I must 
take you to the siege of Vicksburg along 
the old Mississippi River in the year 1863. 
You will remember that this siege finally 
became so tight, that the Confederate Army 
was eating its mules and the people were 
eating their rats and cats. So tight, that 
the Confederate Army was sending military 
dispatches on the back of wallpaper, and 
the local newspaper was being printed on 
the back of wallpaper. A few days before 


Vicksburg fell—and coincidentally, it fell 


on July 4, 1863, the same day that Lee was 
forced to flee Gettysburg—there was a recipe 
in this newspaper telling how to prepare 
fricasseed cat. So, you know that siege was 
tight. 

At General McPherson’s headquarters, 
where, at the end of the day, would gather 
General and Mrs, Grant, General and Mrs. 
Sherman, Generals Hickenlooper and Strong, 
Fred Grant and others, Invariably Blakely 
Durant, a 300 pound Negro, attached to 
headquarters as a cook, would appear and 
entertain. them with a song that he called 
“Ole Shady.” 

Sherman was so impressed that he later 
wrote an article about it in the North Ameri- 
can Review, of October 1888, and caused 
the song to be inserted in a military song 
book published in New York City. On the 
page where “Ole Shady” appears in the 
statement “Inserted by request of Gen. W. T. 

General Sherman was fooled for a while. 
At first he thought it was the old Negro's 
composition. Sherman wasn't the only one 
to be fooled. Some of the great musicians 
of the day were fooled, too. Among the 
greatest of the Civil War singers were the 
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Lumbards, of Chicago. They visited the ñr- 
ing lines and camps en soldiers 
as Bob Hope and Bing Crosby have done in 
our day. 

Now the Lumbards are at the same siege 
of Vicksburg, at the same officer’s head- 
quarters and hear the same rotund Negro 
sing “Ole Shady.“ The Lumbards have 
never heard the song. 

Durant was a powerful, dramatic singer— 
like the Lumbards themselves—like Jules 
Bledsoe who put across “Old Man River" in 
our day. The Lumbards, thinking “Ole 
Shady” is Durant's composition, take it down 
word for word from him, bring it back to 
Chicago and develop it into one of the great 
recruiting songs of the war. 

You ask “Why were Sherman, the Lum- 
bards, and others fooled?" There's only one 
answer. That song was written by a genius. 
It made two marks in the history of Ameri- 
can music. First, it was one of the first of 
the jubilee songs. A jubilee is a song which 
portrays the emotions of the slave at the 
approach of freedom. In other words, here's 
a man about to be free—what’s in his heart? 

“Ole Shady's” second, historic mark made 
in music is described in these words of a 
critic: 

“A later minstrel musician was B. R. 
Hanby, who was one of the first to recognize 
the value of the Negro dialect song. ‘Ole 
Shady is an excellent early exam 2 

That is why people were fooled. This 
genius, by his words and melody, had so 
captured the spirit of a man who had just 
been freed, that, if you had heard a man who 
had just been freed sing it, you would have 
thought that, then and there for the first 
time, it was a spontaneous outpouring from 
the very bottom of his heart. Let me recite 
it for you, just to show you how it goes: 


“Oht yah! yah! darkies, laugh wid me, 
For de white folks say Ole Shady's free; 
So don’t you see dat de jubilee ts a-coming, 
Coming. Hail! mighty day.” 
CHORUS 
“Den away, away, for I can't walt any longer 
Hooray, hooray, Im going home.” 


That is the purpose—to encourage slaves 
to escape and help the cause. 


“Oh, Mass’ got scared and so did his lady 
Dis chile breaks for Ole Uncle Aby, 
Open de gates out, here’s Ole Shady a-com- 


ing, 
Coming. Hail! mighty day.” 

The third verse was a favorite of General 
Sherman's and, of it, he wrote “Burns never 
said anything better.“: 

“Good-bye, Mass Jeff, good-bye Misr Ste- 
phens, 


Suse dis darkey for takin’ his lea vins. 
Spect pretty soon you'll hear Uncle Abram's 


a-coming, 
Coming. Hail! mighty day.” 


“Good-bye hard work wid never any pay, 
Tse a gwine up North where de good folks 


say 
Dat white wheat bread and a dollar a day 
are a-coming, 
Coming. Hail! mighty day.” 

The last verse was a favorite of that great 
American orator, Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, 
and when he would go campaigning for the 
Presidency of the United States on behalf of 
James G. Biaine he would take the Lumbard 
singers with him and always insist that they 
never leave out this verse. 


“Oh, I've got a wife, and I've got a baby, 


Living up yonder in lower Canady, 
Won't dey Iaugh when dey see Ole Shady 


a-coming, 
Coming. Hail! mighty day.” 


There's power in those words. History tells 
us that singers won national reputations for 
a generation after the war by the way they 
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sang that song. Strangely, the way some 
sang it, it made an audience laugh, and the 
way others interpreted it, it left an audience 
in tears. Watch how fast you can shift into 
another mood. (Reciting fourth verse in 
mood of pathos.) 

Let me give you some instances. Long 
after the war, General Sherman is on the 
upper reaches of the Mississippi on a great 
steamer. Suddenly he hears a booming voice 
from the hurricane deck singing “Ole 
Shady.” He looks, Who do you think it is? 
Well, it is. It's the same old 300-pound 
Negro that he had first heard sing “Ole 
Shady” years before at the siege of Vicks- 
burg. Sherman looks around. He sees the 
passengers’ eyes. They are filled with tears. 

On the other hand, in Col. Nicholas 
Smith’s fine book “Stories of Great National 
Songs” he devotes a whole chapter to “Ole 
Shady” and says: 

“Perhaps the most fun-provoking song of 
the Civil War is ‘Ole Shady.’ With a fine 
bass or baritone voice behind it, it is over- 
running with laughter. To announce the 
piece at a war-song concert, or at a public 
entertainment of any kind, is to create a 
flutter of pleasant anticipation and to signify 
to the auditors that merriment may have 
full swing." 

But the Lumbard singers did not hesitate 
to condemn such a rendition. To them it 
was in no sense a comic production. They 
decried the attempts of false interpreters 
to turn it into jest. To them, Ole Shady” 
was lofty and trenchant and to be rendered 
in the same spirit as Patrick Henry's “Give 
me liberty, or give me death.” 

For the final example, I take you to one 
of the great political meetings in the history 
of Chicago. It’s the year 1896. Ohio's Wil- 
liam McKinley is running for the Presidency 
of the United States. Thirteen thousand 
people will gather in Chicago’s great coli- 


Roosevelt, police commissioner of New York, 
the “Nimrod of the West.” 

But Lincoln and Roosevelt will not make 
the big hit tonight. The big one will be 
made by one of the old Lumbard singere 
whose name is John Hubbard. I remind 
you—this is a generation after the war, but, 
in the intervening years, Hubbard had be- 
come so famous for singing “Ole Shady” that 
he couldn’t even sit down in an audience 
just to be a member of it without somebody 
spying him and yelling “Ole Shady! Ole 
Shady!” By popular demand he would have 
to get up and sing it. 

John Hubbard walks in this great gather- 
ing this night just to be a member of the 


audience. He can’t legally participate. He. 


is now assistant postmaster of Chicago and 
the rules of civil service prohibit him from 
taking part in politics. He is hardly seated 
when they see him and begin yelling all over 
the immense hall “Ole Shady.” They lift 
him to their shoulders and sweep him to the 
platform. Civil service or no civil service, 
he has to sing “Ole Shady" for them again 
as he used to in those yesteryears. 

Through the years the Lumbards had 
developed a parody verse on “Ole Shady” 
which they used to salute the Nation’s great- 
est men. They were so popular they sang 
in the most distinguished gatherings. Here 
is the parody: 

Get up, Sambo, and blow de horn, 
Don't you see de dust arising ober de corn, 
Dat's Gen'ral Grant, shure's yo’ born 
A comin’! Hall, mighty day.“ 

Now John Hubbard is singing to 13,000 
people waiting for Teddy Roosevelt to arrive. 
He hears a rustle at the stage entrance. 
Realizing that Teddy has arrived, he uses 
his presence of mind and swings into the 
parody with: 

“Get up, ole gal, an’ blow de horn, 
Don't you see de dust arisin’ ober de corn, 
Dat s Teddy Roosevelt, sure’s you’ born 
Acomin’! Hail, mighty day.” 
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The mighty Teddy strides across the plat- 
form, places his arms around John Hubbard, 
thanks him for the unique introduction; and 
13,000 rise up in a tremendous ovation. 
That's the kind of a song “Ole Shady” was. 
Records written in Chicago the next day say 
that as John Hubbard sang “Ole Shady,” “he 
made it so touching I saw many people 
weep.” 

Do you think a man could lose his job be- 
cause he'd write a song like “Ole Shady?” 
Benjamin Hanby did. At the time he was 
principal of a small, private academy at Seven 
Mile, Ohio, near Hamilton. On the board of 
trustees was a rich Copperhead. One little 
institution couldn’t hold within its four 
small walls a poor young principal who 
would write a song like “Ole Shady” and a 
rich Copperhead trustee. One of them had 
to go, and Ben Hanby lost his job. 

This leaves a lesson for us tonight. It is 
possible to, and Ben Hanby did, reach a world 
from a crossroads, You don’t have to be in 
London or Paris or New York to serve your 
fellowman. Tou can serve them where you 
are. 
Hanby doesn't have long to live. He must 
write fast, for two world famous songs are 
still to come. Now he goes into the ministry. 
That had been his original purpose. Teach- 
ing school was only marking time. In fact, 
back at Otterbein when he wrote the smash 
hit Nelly Gray,” he turned down many flat- 
tering offers from big music publishers who 
wanted him to come and write music for 
them, simply because he wanted to prepare 
for the ministry. 

He assumes a pastorate in a small Ohio 
village of only 500 people—west of Dayton— 
near Richmond, Ind. Who has ever heard 
of New Paris? Once again, few in my Ohio 
audiences ever have either. Here at this 
tiny place he was to write one of the most 
famous child's Christmas songs of all time, 
proving once more that from a crossroads 
one can reach a world. You will immed- 
lately recognize the song when I mention its 
name. It came out of a heartbreak. 

Music was Hanby’s life and he dragged 
musical instruments into the church. One 
just could not do that everywhere a hundred 
years ago. In the wake of Puritanism there 
were too many people still around who con- 
scientiously believed that musical instru- 
ments were inherently evil—works of the 
devil. 

A big black storm cloud descended on his 
little church. He decided to have it out 
with them one Sunday and gave what he 
called “a musical sermon.” He played the 
organ and tried to explain that there was 
not anything evil in an organ. He said it 
was like the church building and the altar— 
just an instrumentality and meant to be 
used for God. 

Then he played his flute. When you 
visit the Hanby house, ask to see this flute. 
It sort of changed the course of his life. 
He tried to explain how the flute, of all 
musical instruments, was perhaps most like 
the human voice. He did not get by with 
it. Though he won a majority, the minority 
was so strong that he saw he would shatter 
the congregation if he persisted. 

He realized now that this would happen 
anywhere he held a pastorate. It had hap- 
pened to him once before when he held a 
short pastorate at nearby Lewisburg, Ohio. 
In his own heart he felt that there was 
only one thing to do—resign from the 
ministry—and he did. 

Give up God? No—not give up God. 
God was entitled to his best talent, he 
said, which was music; and if he could not 
bring music into the church, he would have 
to step aside from the pulpit and try to 
bring the church into music. 

It was a real heartbreak that day as he 
closed the door on his little church and his 
chosen profession for the last time. He had 
made sacrifices to go into the ministry. He 
was poor. He was trying to help educate 
those little brothers and sisters, and now he 
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had a young wife and two small children of 
his own. 

Out of this heartbreak comes this—one of 
the most beloved Christmas songs. Here 
is another little lesson for us. Many of the 
achievements of life can come only through 
heartbreak. We expect everything to be 
handed to us on that golden platter. Too 
often achievement can't come that way, but 
can come only through heartbreak. So when 
we have that heartbreak—and who doesn't 
now and then—perhaps the Almighty is just 
refortifying us within for greater achieve- 
ment. 

Hanby rents an empty storeroom on the 
edge of New Paris and starts a singing school 
for children. Then Christmas approaches— 
the Christmas of 1864, There is no money 
to buy music, so the 31-year-old Hanby com- 
poses some to supply the need. One song is 
this Christmas song. He teaches it to his 
singing school. 

The Quakers of nearby Richmond, Ind., in- 
vite him to come there on Christmas Day and 
give an entertainment for the poor children 
of the city. When he arrives in Richmond 
on Christmas Day, 1864, already on Ohio soll 
at New Paris, he has composed, and now in 
public for the first time sings, for these 
underprivileged children, the immortal 
child's Christmas song, “Up on the House- 
top”: 

“O! O! O! Who wouldn't go, 

O! O! O! Who wouldn't go, 

Up on the housetop, click, click, click, 
Down thro’ the chimney with good St. Nick.” 


That song is world famous today, but al- 
Ways remember it was written by an Ohio 
youth, with a heartbreak, at an Ohio cross- 
road. 

Back of this song is one of time's great 
folk-song stories. That was the Christmas of 
1864. It wasn’t put in print right that 
minute. In 1865 Hanby gets a big break. All 
these years he’s been operating on crossroads. 
Now he comes to the attention of the great 
George F. Root in Chicago. 

Who ever heard of George F. Root? Your 
reaction is normal. Practically no one has. 
What a shame. We know and love the 
of the oldtime songwriters but we don't 
honor them because we've never been taught 
to know them. If you are on a school board 
or a P.T.A., why don't you do something 
about this? You could have fascinating 
studies of them here in your own meetings. 

George F. Root was one of America’s 
greatest songwriters. In your old favorite 
songbooks you'll find about as many of his 
songs as you will of Stephen Foster’s. He was 
head of Chicago's big music publishing house, 
Root & Cady. He was the greatest of the 
Union Civil War songwriters. He just hap- 
pened to write “Just Before the Battle, 
Mother,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys 
Are Marching,” “The Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
“The Vacant Chair,” There's Music in the 
Air,” and many well-known hymns. His 
publishing firm was the Nation's most 
prodigious purveyor of war songs. His music 
rested on every piano. 

The great George F. Root, from the metrop- 
olis of Chicago, looks down at the cross- 
road, recognizes the young genius and brings 
Ben up to the big city to collaborate with 
him. Oh, what opportunity after years of 
apprenticeship on crossroads. 

Hanby conceives the idea of a musical 
quarterly for children which he called Our 
Song Birds,” and he and George F. Root col- 
laborate on it. It gets into four little issues, 
and in that fourth one, October 1866, the 
Christmas song is published for the first time 
under the title “Santa Claus.” 

Now stark, double tragedy overtakes the 
song. Within 8 months, on the day before 
St. Patrick's Day, Hanby dies of tuberculosis 
In Chicago at age 33. The songwriter is no 
longer there to plug his song. Within 4 
years the publishing house of Root & Cady 
is wiped out by the great Chicago fire. The 
publishing house is no longer there to plug 
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the song. That's handicap, isn't it? Song- 
Writer gone, publishing house gone. 

Yet in this short time this little Christ- 
mas song had so caught on and lodged in 
the hearts of little children that it lived for 
years as a-true folksong, taught by mother 
to child and teacher to pupil, until down 
in the next century it became so popular 
that publishers took it from the lips of chil- 
dren and put it back in print. Not knowing 
Who the composer was, they credited it to 
anonymous or traditional, It was Dacia 
Custer Shoemaker who rediscovered those 
early pre-Chicago-fire publications of the 
Music house of Root & Cady, and brought 
Hanby’s authorship to the world's attention. 
Now the great publishers have put it back 
under his name. Not bad for one who had to 
die so young, is it? 

That was not the only song that was to 
became world famous after his death, that 
was to be published for the first time in that 
Same, small, paper-back, music quarterly for 
children, “Our Song Birds” and in the same 
issue of October 1866. 

In there, was a Christian hymn entitled 
“Whe Is He?” now better known by its 
first line “Who is He in Yonder Stall?“ writ- 
ten in Chicago as Hanby’s life came to a close 
and which is now famous throughout the 
British Empire. 

Here again, he achieved what Lincoln did 
at Gettysburg—power through simplicity. 
In a hymn of eight verses of only two lines 
each he tells the story of the life of Christ, 
from manger to throne. Let me recite the 
first yerse and chrous to show you its pow- 
erful simplicity: 


“Who is He in younder stall, 
At His feet we humbly fall, 


“ "Tis the Lord, O wondrous story! 
"Tis the Lord, the King of glory: 
At his feet we humbly fall, 
Crown Him, crown Him Lord of all.” 


Where do you think this hymn is today? 
It's in a hymnal of the Church of England. 
Not bad for one who had to die so young, is 
it? 

You know, if you are an artist, some of the 
value of your work is evidenced by the 
prestige of the museums in which your pic- 
tures hang. Similarly, if you are a song- 
writer, some of the value of your work is 
attested by the prestige of the books in which 
your songs are published. 

Hanby's work meets this rigid test. In 
Prestige hymnals it stands beside the hymns 
of St. Gregory, St. Francis of Assisi, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Alfred Lord Tennyson, Arthur 
Sullivan, Johann Sebastian Bach, Isaac 
Woodbury, Henry Carey, Ira D. Sankey, Wil- 
liam Bradbury, James Russell Lowell, Robert 
Lowry, Lowell Mason, Phillips Brooks, Philip 
P. Bliss, John Greenleaf Whittier, Washing- 
ton Gladden, George W Doane, 
Phoebe Cary, William Cullen Bryant, Jessie 
Brown Pounds, Henry Emerson Fosdick, Fan- 
ny Crosby, George F. Root, Will Lamartine 
Thompson, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Louis M. 
Gottschalk, Edmund S. Lorenz, George Fred- 
erick Handel, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Ignaz Joseph Pleyel, Sir John Stainer, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Wolfgang Mozart and Lud- 
wig Beethoven. In fact somewhere Hanby's 
hymn is bound between covers with almost 
every great hymn of the world, and his name 
is bound there with that of almost every well- 
known hymn writer. 

In England, Hanby’s hymn has been hon- 
ored by being placed in hymnals of the 
Church of England, the Methodist Church, 
the Churches of Christ, the Baptist Church 
and the Presbyterian Church. It’s in the 
Salvation Army Hymnal published in Lon- 
don, which goes to the corners of the earth. 
It's in the British Broadcasting Co.'s hym- 
nals. It's in one of the most popular hymn 
books of all times. Sacred Songs and Solos,” 
edited by Ira D. Sankey, the evangelistic 
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singer of the world-renowned evangelist 
Dwight L. Moody. It was the evangelistic 
team of Moody and Sankey that carried and 
sold this hymn to Great Britain from whence 
Britain sold it to the Empire. 

In Ireland, it is in hymnals of the Pres- 
byterlan Church and the Irish Anglican 
Church. 

It’s in hymnais of Presbyterian Churches 
in Scotiand, Wales, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. Won't you help me get 
it in the Presbyterian hymnal in the United 
States? 

In Canada, it has attained recognition in 
hymnals of the Church of England in Canada, 
the United Church, the Methodist Church, 
the Baptist Church and the Presbyterian 
Church. Canadian mission boards have 
even published an “Ukrainian Book of 
Praise" containing it, for special use of some 
400,000 Ukrainians in the Dominion. 

It has been translated into many foreign 
tongues—such as those of China, Africa, and 
India. Recently a Welshman sent me a 
translation into the Welsh language, and I 
couldn’t read a word. Up in the Dakotas, I 
found it in a hymn book translated Into the 
language of the Sioux Indians. Not long ago 
distinctive honor came when it was published 
in “The World's Most Beloved Hymns.” It is 
in many nondenominational hymn books in 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, 
but by some strange quirk of irony, the 
hymn did not find the extensive lodging in 
denomination hymn books in Hanby's native 
land as it did abroad, although I have found 
it in hymnals of the Lutheran Church, the 
Episcopal Church, the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, the Mennonite Church, 
the Swedenborg Church. 

ne have now found it in over 100 

not bad for one who had to die so 
rep isit? 

In 1952, Mrs. Hooyer and I were in London. 
We went to Westminster Abbey where 
royalty. and famous statesmen, churchmen, 
artists, scientists, musicians, and men of let- 
ters are buried. Here repose Queen Elizabeth, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Chaucer, Spenser, Dry- 
den, Gray, Wordsworth, Browning, and Ten- 
nyson, Here I picked up a hymn book, 
turned over the pages and there was Hanby's 
hymn “Who Is He In Yonder Stall?” 

Nearby, we visited St. Margaret’s Church, 
in which is buried Sir Walter Scott. Here I 
picked up a hymn book, turned over the 
pages and there was Hanby’s hymn, 

Then we visited the magnificent St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, whose architect was one of the 
greatest, Sir Christopher Wren. This very 
year from St. Paul's you saw televised the 
impressive funeral services of Sir Winston 
Churchill. Renowned St. Paul's is a second 
Hall of Fame for Britain's illustrious dead. 
Here lle buried Adm. Horatio Nelson; Na- 
poleon’s conqueror, the Iron Duke of Well- 
ington; the Nurse Florence Nightingale; the 
Painter Sir Joshua Reynolds; and the peer- 
less architect himself, Sir Chrostopher Wren. 
In St. Paul's T picked up a hymn book, turned 
the pages, there was the hymn of Ohio’s 
lowly, crossroad songwriter. 

We took the night train out of London for 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Emerging from the 
station the next morning, there, swiftly 
dominating our eyes, was that precipitous 
Castle Rock, which dominates the city, as 
the Acropolis dominates Athens. We visited 
venerable, 500-year-old St. Giles Cathedral, 
head church of the Church of Scotland. Just 
below the elevated pew in which the Queen 
sits when she worships there, I picked up a 
hymn book, turned the pages and there it 
was again. 

In 1963, I had the same experi- 
ence in St. George’s Anglican Church in Je- 
rusalem; in the huge Gothic, Glasgow Cathe- 
dral; and in the unpretentious, country 
church at Kirkoswald, Scotland, where 
Dwight Eisenhower worships. 

Dr. Robert Whyte, the retired pastor of 
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Old Stone Church on Cleveland's Public 
Square, had Canadian origins, and he first 
acquainted me with the fact that the Hanby 
hymn was in so many Canadian hymnals. 
Once he said, “Mr. Hoover, if you'd like to 
talk to one of the world’s greatest hymnol- 
ogists about this hymn, visit Dr. Alexander 
McMillan in Toronto.” He explained that 
Dr. McMillan was editor of the hymn book 
of the United Church of Canada in which 
Hanby’s hymn appears, and that he was 
the father of Canada’s No. 1 musician— 
Sir Ernest McMillan who was director of 
both the Toronto Symphony and the To- 
ronto Conservatory. 

Later I was in Canada on a fishing trip, 
returned through Toronto and telephoned 
Dr. McMillan. He invited me right out to 
his home where I found a tall, erect, gray 
octogenarian in clerical garb, and that de- 
lightful burr of his native Scotland still 
sticking right out there on his tongue. He 
said, “Mr. Hoover, that’s one of the great 
and powerful hymns of the world. There 
are over a half million known hymns, and 
any hymn that finds a place in a leading 
hymnal that's recognized by the scholars 
has to be good.” 

My curiosity drove me to pull down some 
hymnology treatises from library shelves. 
To my surprise I learned that hymnologists 
don't agree any more than do Democrats 
and Republicans. They are divided into 
two camps, too; and the way some castigate 
each other, you say “Am I right—are these 
preachers talking?" One camp espouses the 
“gospel song” that appeals to the heart and 
emotions. The other espouses the stately, 
dignified hymn that appeals to the intellect. 

In the hymnals of which camp do vou 
expect to find Ben Hanby's hymn “Who Is 
He In Yonder Stall?” In the best hymnals 
of both camps. He had that rare touch—the 
ability to reach all men. What better evi- 
dence than the hymnals of the Church of 
England and the Salvation Army? 

It is time to summarize, but I wouldn't 
be fair to you if I first failed to tell you 
that Benjamin Hanby is related by marriage 
to two of the world’s most distinguished 
citizens of all time—Orville and- Wilbur 
Wright. Benjamin Hanby's niece married 
Reuchlin Wright, a brother of the bee be 
brothers who invented the airplane. 
tied together two prominent families Bigs the 
United Brethren Church, since Benjamin 
Hanby’s father (Bishop Willam Hanby) and 
the Wright brothers’ father (Bishop Milton 
Wright) were each bishops in this Church, 

Bishop Hanby and his gifted son, song- 
writing Benjamin, are buried in the Otter- 
bein Cemetery at Westerville. Some years 
back when John Philip Sousa was giving a 
concert in Columbus, he journeyed to West- 
erville just to stand at the grave of Benjamin 


Hanby. 

Now let’s summarize. Born near an Ohio 
crossroad. Never had much money to jingle 
in his pockets. Wrote his music mostly from 
Ohio crossroad villages. “Darling Nelly 
Gray” at Westerville; “Ole Shady” at Seven 
Mile; “Up on the Housetop” at New Paris. 

Finally after all this apprenticeship on 
crossroads, he gets his big break and is 
brought up to Chicago, but death cuts him 
down almost immediately at the premature 
age of 33, 

I point out these differences between Ben- 
jamin Hanby and Stephen Foster without 
meaning in any way to detract from the 
immortal melodies of Stephen Foster, be- 
cause no one can and no one would want 
to) First, Hanby had 5 years shorter working 
time. Foster died at 38; Hanby at only 33. 
Second, whereas much of the personal lite 
of Stephen Foster was something you could 
not hold up to a child as an example, here 
was a youth whose personal life was clean, 
stood for great causes, served humanity. 

He directed his songs at the big problems 
of his time with tremendous history-swerv- 
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ing effect. Nelly Gray“ was bis answer to 
the biggest problem—slavery—but it was so 
universal in its appeal it was loved equally 
in the South as in the North. 

He could write a song like “Ole Shady” 
that would appeal to armies and generals. 
Sing it one way and it would make an audi- 
ence laugh. Sing it in another and it would 
leave an audience in tears. 

Yes, he could appeal to the army and the 
general but he could also appeal to the little 
chiid— Up On the Housetop.” 

He could write a hymn like “Who Is He in 
Yonder Stall?” that would stir Christendom 
over the world down through the years. 
Can't we be a little proud of a fellow like 
that? 

Here's where you come in. We have prob- 
lems too. When they confront us too often 
we shrug and say “I wonder what my Con- 
gressman is going to do about this? I won- 
der what the President is going to do about 
this?” Just once in a while we look our- 
selves straight in the eye and say “What am 
I am going to do about this?” 

Then what happens? We get that inferi-- 
ority. complex and evade responsibility with 
“Oh, Tm not old enough, I'm not big enough, 
I don't have enough influence to do anything 
about it. 

Shouldn't we be ashamed? Here was one 
who wasn't old at all, never lived anywhere, 
except toward the last, but on a crossroad, 
didn’t have any influence by money, family 
or position yet he made an impact upon a 
whole world. 

What might we not also do if, with a 
little of the same unselfish devotion, we too 
gave to our fellowmen a bit of the talent 
we have? 

Can we not only be proud of him, Isn’t he 
a great inspiration to every one of us? Benj- 
amin Hanby, Ohio’s crossroad songwriter 
who reached and served a world. 


F 


New York State Senate Opposes Dirksen 
> Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following resolution of the New York 
State Senate of May 3, 1965; opposing the 
Dirksen amendment which would allow 


Supreme Court's salutary decision that 
people must be given equal privileges of 
representation. 
The resolution follows: 
STATE or New YORK SENATE RESOLUTION 168 
Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New York memorializing the 


Congress of the United States and the leg - 
islatures of all the States to oppose efforts 
w an 


pportioned 
other than equal treatment of citizens or 
residents 
Whereas efforts are being made in the leg- 
islatures of the several States and in the 
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amendment to the Constitution which would 
permit one house of a bicameral legislature 
to be apportioned on a basis other than equal 
treatment of ctiizens or residents; and 

Whereas such an amendment would par- 
tially nullify the historic and salutory de- 
cision of the U.S. Supreme Court that peo- 
ple must be given equal privileges of repre- 
sentation regardless of their place of resi- 
dence, by permitting an unrepresentative 
house to veto the actions of a more repre- 
sentative house; and 

Whereas the unequal representation of 
States in the U.S. Senate is not pertinent in 
this connection because the States were sov- 
ereign and independent entities whose equal 
representation was naturally demanded and 
necessary in order to create a federal union 
and there is no such sovereign status in the 
districts of a State legislature; and 

Whereas there are at least as many special 
interests requiring representation in propor- 
tion to population in the thickly settled areas 
of the States as in the sparsely settled areas; 
and 

Whereas the principle of majority rule re- 
quires that districts with a minority of the 
people of a State should not be able to out- 
vote in a legislative body districts with a 
substantially greater number of people, as 
has often happened in this and other States 
and will happen again if the proposed 
amendment should prevail: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of New York strongly opposes the proposed 
amendment and supports the decision of the 
US. Supreme Court requiring equal treat- 
ment of a State's people in its representative 
bodies as a fundamental bulwark of demo- 
cratic self-government; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Governors and the majority and 
minority leaders of the legislative bodies of 
all the States and to all Members of the 
Congress of the United States 

By order of the senate, 
GEORGE Van LENGEN, 
Secretary. 


Congressman D. R. (Billy) Matthews Re- 
ceives Citation for Contributions to 


Forestry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 
Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, 


among 
the most able and dedicated Members of 


the House of Representatives is our dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, the Hon- 
orable D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, of the 
Eighth Congressional District of Florida. 
Before moving to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Congressman Mar- 
THEWS served for a number of years on 
the Committee on Agriculture. As a 
tribute to his work on the latter com- 
mittee, the Florida Forestry Association 
recently presented a citation to Con- 
gressman MATTHEWS for his outstanding 
contributions to forestry. 

This award to our colleague is a well- 
deserved honor, and I would like to call 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House the language of the citation. Iam 
certain that all of my colleagues join me 
in extending congratulations to Con- 
gressman MATTHEWS. 

The citation follows: 
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CITATION FOR OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
FORESTRY PRESENTED BY THE FLORIDA 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING IN 
Miami BEACH, Pua. Jul 15-16, 1965— 
D. R. (BLY) MATTHEWS 
This man has been associated with forests 

and conservation in Florida all of his life. 

He was reared in the woods on a turpentine 

farm, lived in many rural areas, and through 

the years has continued his interest in con- 
servation and good government, 

After graduating from the University of 
Florida, he was director of the student union 
for several years, influencing many students 
to live better lives. He was State repre- 
sentative from Alachua County in the legis- 
lature and later was elected Congressman 
from the Eighth Congressional District for 
several terms, which position he now holds. 

He served on the important Agriculture 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
and takes an active and effective part in all 
arora to the advantage of his native 

te. 


He has actively supported forest research, 
the cooperative Federal-State programs in 
forest management, fire control, tree plant- 
ing, and associated forest conservation ac- 
tivities. Back home in his district he is a 
stanch supporter of the forestry festivals 
held in various areas and can be counted 
upon to participate actively and effectively 
in forestry and allied conservation work. 

Bry, as he is known to thousands of 
friends, is a sincere, loyal, and aggressive 
conservation leader, 


/ Secretary. 


An Astronomer Calls Flying Saucers 
Serious Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, in an editorial of 
August 8, has performed a most credit- 
able public service by calling attention 


including it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 
An ASTRONOMER CALLS FLYING SAUCERS 
SERIOUS 


Flying saucer fans of America—take heart. 
Somebody down here believes in you. 

He believes, at any rate, that reports of un- 
identified flying objects should be taken seri- 
ously. 

Jacques Vallee, French-born astronomer 
now a Chicagoan, believes a lack of authentic 
research may be at the bottom of inability 
to place UFO's in perspective. 

NASA CONSULTANT 


Vallee, author of a new book, “Anatomy of 
a Phenomenon,” published by Henry Regnery 


seryatory, operated jointly by the University 
of Chicago and the University of Texas. 

His book gives a detailed and sober ap- 
praisal of UFO's from both scientific and lay 
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Sources over the past several huadred years. 
Ho told the Sun-Times Saturday: 

“The current increase in the number of 
UFO reports undoubtedly marks the begin- 
Ning of a wave comparable to those of 1954 
or 1957. Currently there is a deluge of re- 
Ports all over Europe, Australia, and South 
America, 


CITES CLOSE SIGHTINGS 


“Some objects have been seen on the 
ground at close range, for example at Val- 
ensole, France, on July 3. 

“Yet the American cases are still treated 
out of context as individual oddities rather 
than a part of global phenomenon. Many 
Professional scientists are starting to think 
that an objective and extensive analysis of 
the best reports Is long overdue. 

“Unidentified flying objects are not a joke. 
They are serious scientific business, We are 

a very great chance in not studying 
these objects seriously. 

“The current sightings prove that they are 
Physically real. The 15-foot object which 
left holes in the ground and calcined the 
earth at Valensole was not a dream. It was 
a piece of flying hardware. I have no idea 
who built it, but they were no amateurs.” 


QUESTIONS RESEARCH 


Vallee neither scoffs nor accepts, but does 
Question authenticity of the total research in 
the field. 

Medical Tribune, published in New York, 
Made a UFO study in addition to material 
from Vallee’s book and noted that the crane- 
Necked set in Communnist countries re- 
Ported sightings, although regimes that dis- 
Miss God are not anxious to give official rec- 
Ognition to any mystery. 

Even before the current outbreak of ogies 
e citizenry tabulating the summer 
he UFO's were being reported at about 

500 a year in the United States. 

The U.S. Air Force continues its Project 
Blue Book begun in 1948, with an admitted 
7 percent of the reports investigated as “un- 
explained.” 

Other groups insist the unexplained reach 
as high as 20 percent. 

Not only have numbers of sightings been 
on the increase, but the considered reli- 
ability of those making them has been on 
the upgrade. 

Airline pilots, radar operators, police and 
security personnel, university professors, and 
others regarded as sophisticated enough not 
to be fooled by a cloud formation or a 
weather balloon have been heard from on 
UFO's. 
As Medical Tribune added: 
HARDER TO SCOFF AT 


“What UFO's really are, of course, is any- 
body's guess. Serious students of them (and 
there are some) do not necessarily contend 
that these soaring phenomena represent a 
visit by intelligent life from other worlds. 

“But most of these same investigators do 

at it should be considered a possi- 
bility. In an age when Government-financed 
radiotelescopes and space programs are ac- 
tively searching for extraterrestial life, such 
suggestions about UFO's are getting harder to 
scoff at. 

“Arthur Vallee, who looked in the saucer 
syndrome with rather an objective stare at 
the outset, later acknowledged that, ‘al- 
though no physical evidence as yet has been 
found, some of us belleve the contours of an 
amazingly complex intelligent life beyond the 
earth can already be discerned.“ 

Dr. J. Allen Hynek, director of North- 
western University’s observatories and con- 
sultant to the Air Force on UFO's, has said 
that the “level of intelligence of the obser- 
vers and reporters of UFO's Is certainly at 
least average and, in many cases, decidedly 
above average. In some cases, embarrassingly 
above average.” 

However the sober scientists, like the Air 
Force, arent prone to belleve in the actuality 
of flying saucers until they catch one. 


— 
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TIME RIPE, HE SAYS 


Nevertheless, Vallee suggested there either 
is being manifest “an entirely new type of 
mental aberration * * * or the UFO phen- 
omenon is unique in nature and thus de- 
serves a special investigation.” 

He obtained authorization to dig into cer- 
tain files of the Air Force and some Euro- 
pean agencies interested in the question. 
Now he is convinced the time is ripe for an 
investigation in which “we neither presup- 
pose nor preclude any possible conclusion.” 

He feels that the Air Force has not taken 
this approach, beinng interested primarily in 
security rather than scientific delving. 

While the Air Force has 8,909 UFO reports 
since 1947, excluding the present crop, It Lists 
633 as unexplained, but with the contention 
that all of them could be accounted for in 
terms of known phenomena, natural or man- 
made, if more information were available, 

Vallee, and some others, believe it is a little 
naive to label as “insufficient information“ 
the phenomena being studied, 


NICAP LARGEST GROUPS 


There are several groups in this country in 
addition to the Air Force interested in UFO 
information. The largest, privately formed 
in 1956, is the National Investigations Com- 
mittee on Aerial Phenomena (NICAP), which 
has 5,000 members. 

Many researchers believe that this group 
is not entirely scientific in its approach. 
However, it has a full-time staff to investi- 
gate reports of sightings. It has been active 
in seeking to interest Congress in author- 
izing full-scale studies, 

Richard Hall, acting director of NICAP in 
Washington, D.C., asserted early in July there 
still were about 1,000 sightings that have not 
been explained. 

these are reports that UFO some- 
times fly in formation, maneuver and react 
when a stimuli such as light is flashed upon 
them. 


AIM’s Golden Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts is celebrating its 50th anniversary 
of service to Massachusetts business and 
industry. 

AIM’s Industry magazine has been 
running a series of articles on the history 
and accomplishments of the group. This 
month the magazine discusses the period 
between 1953 and 1958, an enormously 
fruitful and productive period for the 
organization. 

The author of the article, Roy F. 
Williams is a former executive vice presi- 
dent of the AIM, and is uniquely qualified 
to report on this era in the organiza- 
tion’s history: 

AIM's GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY—PART 4: YEARS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


(By Roy F. Williams) 

Continuing this brief biography of Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts’ glorious 
50 years of unbroken service to the thousands 
of manufacturers of the Bay State, and 
incidentally the fourth and final installment 
for this pseudo historian who, cum modicum 
laude, has sketched through the eventful 
years since 1915 when AIM took up the chal- 
lenge of and for Massachusetts industry. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 1953-58 


We would highpoint the major events fill- 
ing the years 1953 to 1958 which would in- 
clude, obviously two more AIM-designed 
trade missions to foreign lands—Scandinavia 
and a repeat performance in European 
capitals, These followed the highly success- 
ful pattern of orienting Massachusetts indus- 
trialists in foreign travel to, in turn, acquaint 
themselves in the best of foreign relations 
and export potentials. Other important 
events included: the sensational burgeoning 
and expansions of industrial building to add 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the State's 
economy; the accompanying creation of new 
jobs by the thousand that never existed in 
previous decades; the important develop- 
ments pouring out of our laboratories 
synthesizing all manner of consumer prod- 
ucts; the billion dollar reach of workmen's 
compensation and unemployment compensa- 
tion sired by unprecedented social legisla- 
tion; and the loan of this scribe to President 
Eisenhower's administration for 18 months 
to inaugurate and direct the U.S. effort at 
33 international trade fairs to sell the Amer- 
ican way of life to upwards of 30 milion 
people in far lands. i 

Yes, the vast diversity and complexity of 
Massachusetts manuf: . 
fifties takes firm hold on the imagination 
and the longstanding hopes of the body 
politic that daily breathes life in the Com- 
monwealth’s economy. These were the years 
of “Route 128.“ giant radial magnet which 
attracted new building construction which 
was looked on with envy around the country. 
One can say safely the many miles of road- 
building which opened up a hundred com- 
munities to industrial planners also marked 
the transition of Massachusetts into the 
forefront of the Nation’s industrial States. 

NEW BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Monotonous repetition may surely breed 
ennui or at least a don't bother to read fur- 
ther attitude among Industry's readers, but 
share the pride of AIM'’s leaders in the sum 
total of it all: 1950—new buildings and addi- 
tions to existing plant $130 million; 1951, 
1952, 1953—almost similar figures; in 1954 
it was $148 million, sparked by a gigantic 
jump in public utility expansion; in 1955 
another $24 million jump to a total of $169 
million, Then in 1956 a 23.6-percent jump 
over the preceding high volume of the year 
before, and 1957 saw no diminution in the 
totals gleaned from the cities and towns. 

The oft repeated Massachusetts, there she 
stands could never be more proudly flouted 
than this period in the fabulous fifties. The 
other side of the coin, obvious to all, was the 
consequential loss of urban industrial prop- 
erties to the suburbs where the efficiency 
engineered one story open air architectural 
marvels that beautify the suburban settings 
were fast winning the battle. A case at 
point, Massachusetts giant manufactory, 
Raytheon Co., which started about a quarter 
century ago in downtown Waltham, today 
sprawls mightily in the outskirts of Waltham, 
Lexington, in Andover and Newton, Taunton, 
and Fitchburg. The same can be pointed 
out with Polaroid and Sanborn who came 
from Cambridge to become suburban neigh- 
bors on the magic semicircle numbered 128. 

SCANDANAVIAN TOUR 

With this phenomenal growth, great new 
names of national importance joined the 
vanguard to write their names in Bay State 
brick, concrete, and glass—Avco, RCA, 
Honeywell, Clevite, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, 
and many another national leader. 

The year 1954: Turning to the AIM's pro- 
jection beyond the State borders and across 
the seas, the AIM Scandinavian tour which 
occupied the greater part of May and June, 
1954, was to many the greatest outgoing event 
in our association history. Ninety-four mem- 
bers and wives traveled back over the trail 
of the Vikings, many to visit relatives in 
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Sweden and to pack the days with a fine 
blending of business conferences, plant visits, 
banquets, and state receptions, press confer- 
ences, festivals, and royal entertaining—in 
fact the Swedish part of the tour was directed 
by King Gustaf IV's Equerry, himself a fore- 
most industrialist whose underground bomb- 
proof factory and hospital demonstrated 
Sweden's timely preparedness and self- 
preseryation. Social conditions, in which 
Sweden has always been a front runner 
among nations, were stucied exhaustively, 
and many world names were added to Mas- 
sachusetts industry's first hand acquaint- 
anceship—S.K FP. AGA, L. M. Ericsson Tele- 
phone Co., Eriksberg Shipyards, Uddeholm 
Steel Works, to mention a few, (The July, 
1954 issue of “Industry” has documented this 
phenomenal goodwill tour which is well 
worth a rereading if available in your files.) 
NEW PRODUCT MERIT AWARDS 


The same year 1954 saw the resumption of 
ATM Merit Awards for New Products where 
more than 250 remarkable product entries 
were judged by a distinguished awards jury 
headed by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The products ranged from Alden automatic 
recording facsimile equipment to Bettinger 
porcelain enamel annals, CBS's color TV 
picture tubes, Foxboro’s magnetic flowmeter, 
GE's irradiated polyethylene, David Gess- 
ner's Hi-Torc Napper for textile finshings, 
D. S. Kennedy's parabolic antenna, Norton 
Co.'s G-bond grinding wheel, Sprague elec- 
tric’s Tantaflex capacitors, L. S. Starrett's 
hi-precision micrometer and on and on to 
myriad developments that have spelled bil- 
Mons of dollars in sales over the ensuing 
years. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Earlier in this perlod, specifically the first 
quarter of 1950, when unemployment maxi- 
mum weekly benefits were $25 payable for a 


setts Employment Security System to a 
dangerous low of $75 million. Experience 
rates for Massachusetts employers were for- 
feited under the provisions of the Massa- 
chusetts statute and all employers were 
taxed at the maximum rate of 2.7 percent 
to rebuild the fund. It was evident to 
AIM that the heavy disbursements and re- 
building of the fund could not be done even 
with a maximum rate payment. AIM there- 
fore assumed the leadership role in revising 
the law to prevent complete breakdown of 
the U.C. System, and, in July of 1950, au- 
thorized a program of action for this 
purpose. 

Knowing that substantive changes in the 
Massachusetts U.C. law would require 
stuided recommendations, massive public 
and legislative education and the unified 
cooperation of the leading employer organi- 
gations, AIM mapped its plans to accomplish 
this result. Thirty-five of the chief business 
and trade associations in Massachusetts 
See a immediately organized into a Epean 


Bouna on Employment Security. 
of directors was elected and committees 
selected for the initial work of research, 
financing, and public relations. 

Since the program would require contin- 
uous effort over a period of 2 years under 
professional direction, AIM loaned its as- 
sistant vice president, Clifford I. Fahistrom 
to be executive director of the council. A 
separate office was established in the Statler 
Office Building and, as the p expanded 
personnel was added until at the peak of 
activtity some 14 people were on the staff. 

START OF MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 

After 5 months of intensive study in 
which every phase of the law was explored, 
the research committee's recommendations 
were incorporated into a bill (S. 251) to 
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strengthen existing weaknesses and intro- 
duce new finacing concepts. This was the 
beginning of several major improvements in 
the Massachusetts law from which all em- 
ployers have benefited and which resulted 
in the restoration of experience rates in the 
first quarter of 1954. Among the basic 
changes made were: 

1. A new base period and eligibility re- 
form. 

2. The creation of Individual employer ac- 
counts, 

8. The elimination of quarterly reporting 
= employers. wages by substituting request 

reporting. 


4. Establishment of the solvency fund. 

5. The disposition of surplus or deficits in 
individual employer accounts, 

6. A new system of easier computation by 
employers of their reserve ratios. 

7. New definition of wages. 

This one AIM legislative development re- 
sulted in unnumbered millions of dollars to 
Massachusetts industry and proves again the 
efficacy of the AIM counsels for whom the 
grist of the mills of the Bay State Jawmakers 
is the day-by-day activity. 

SEMINARS AT AMHERST 

The 1950's saw the start of annual AIM 
seminars on the campus of the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, a popular depar- 
ture from the conference halls and annual 
meeting rostrum of Boston. Attracting 400 
to 500 members and management people of 
the State's industries, the weekends, ofttimes 
in the winter snows of Amherst, provided 
equal parts of industrial planning, bull ses- 
sions and campus hi-jinks. The Nation's 
leading spokesmen gave timely direction to 
the seminars much as they did and do to 
AIM's outstanding annual meetings. 

It was this year of 1954 also which saw 
Gov. Christian A. Herter's ambitious plan to 
encourage Massachusetts smaller industries 
to become a reality in the formation of the 
Massachusetts Development Corp. under the 
late Carl F. Woods’ able leadership. Ade- 
quate working capital set many wheels in 
motion, translating ideas into workshops, 
into jobs, wages, products, taxes, and divi- 
dends. The Development Corp. continues to 
perform this valuable function. 

The year 1955: Under President Seabury 
Stanton's aegis and that of AIM Presidents 
Robert C. Sprague, Bob Stoddard and others, 
the AIM became the official yolce of Massa- 
chusetts industry not only in the halls of 
the legislature but before public groups, be- 
fore workers forums, and elsewhere through- 
out the business world that is Massachusetts. 
In the words of Mr. Stanton, “It is extremely 
important that we who are businessmen and 
industrialists should become more articulate 
and approachable. There are new forces in 
this country which constantly advocate the 
elimination of the profit motive, the free 
competitive system, and the gradual replace- 
ment of individual independence which has 
made this country strong, with socialism and 
its sinister relative communism.” 

“Rolling up the window shades of Amer- 


The above admonition underlay the de- 
cision of the directors of AIM to loan the 
executive vice president, Roy F. Williams, to 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks to lead 
the Nation's emergence in international 
trade fairs where showmanship and team- 
play were called upon to display graphically 
the American free enterprise system through 
the showing of U.S. products to Asians and 
mid-Europeans in dynamic, colorful exhibi- 
tions from Bangkok to Birmingham, Eng- 
land, from Addis Abbaba to New Delhi and 
Milan and Hanover and on around the West- 
ern World with a few sorties even into satel- 
lite countries. 

TRADE FAIR NOW U.S. POLICY 


Here again the pages of Industry in 1955, 
1956, and 1957 fully recorded the results but 
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it can be sald again that the Williams’ pro- 
gram started out with a relatively modest 
$2,250,000 budget for designing and staffing 
a score of major international trade fairs 
from the shores of energetic Japan to the. 
bustling manufacturing centers of Germany. 
To the credit of the originators, the trade 
fair program is firmly entrenched in US. 
foreign policy. 

In all, the first program Included 33 US, 
exhibits in 28 foreign countries in the first 
18 months before upwards of 30 million peo- 
ple. The vast majority of the spectators had 
never before seen the American flag flying 
atop spectacular buildings, never saw closed 
circuit television or the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy or model kitchens baking 2,000 
loaves of bread for daily distribution or sew- 
ing machines making dresses for grateful or- 
phan children, 

Two interesting exhibits with amusing un- 
dertones persist in memory. 

The first was at Milan, with the gracious 
Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce affording en- 
thusiastic endorsement, where a monster 
demonstration of industry’s worthiest prod- 
ucts (largely contributed) was dwarfed by a 
1-inch phial of Salk polio vaccine which drew 
crowds to the U.S. exhibit estimated at 70,000 
a day, causing a veritable crush of humanity 
so dear to exhibit managers. 

ATTRACTION IN INDIA 

A second reminiscence occurred at the 
Indian industrial fair in New Delhi in No- 
vember and December 1955. This was the 
largest and most expensive exhibit in the 
US. program, its high rise wedding cake 
pavilion featuring Atoms for Peace and live 
television broadcasting. In the latter, RCA 
had contributed a $250,000 television studio 
complete with all equipment and a staff of 
25 announcers and engineers in a round 
giass-walled studio not unlike the Dave Gar- 
roway Today program facilities. 

The sidewalks outside were jammed from 
5 to 10 pm. daily for 6 weeks, with specta- 
tors sometimes standing 30 to 40 deep and 
never moving until the lights went off. 
Strange to relate the daily programs entailed, 
not foreign talent, but Indian puppeteers, 
government officials, Indian singers, local 
wedding processions and the like which are 
all part of their everyday provincial life. 
Sandwiched in between all the Communist 
exhibits as the U.S. pavilion was, with the 
USSR., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
ringing the exhibit, the Director was re- 
quested by Red officials to kindly decrease 
the hours of the show so that the hundred 
thousand or more burnoose-draped natives 
could be inveigled into the Red exhibits be- 
fore closing time. (PS. Williams didn't com- 
ply, feeling that was not what the US. 
Government was paying $1 a year for.) 

When May 3, 1956 arrived and “Mr. Trade 
Fair” came home to AIM it took 700 industry 
and community leaders, 
ernment officials from W. 
friends to honor Executive Vice President 
Roy Williams at a welcome home dinner in 
the Copley Plaza as he returned from Wash- 
ington—and Cairo and Kabul, Afganistan, 
Colombo, Indonesia and Bangkok, Thailand, 
and Frankfurt and Brussels and, oh yes, Paris. 
If that was not the thrill of a lifetime” it 
will have to suffice this modest scribe. 


ATOMIC POWER, TOLL ROAD 


The year 1956: This was’ the year that 
brought nuclear fission to commercial bo- 
nanza in the atomic energy generating sta- 
tion in Rowe, Mass., costing $35 million at 
first estimates and to be privately financed. 
Named the Yankee Atomic Electric Co., it was 
the amalgam of New England utilities which 
became Yankee's stockholders to supply 90 
percent of the electrical needs of the area. 

‘The year also saw the new Massachusetts 
Turnpike, an east-west toll road of 123 miles 
and costing upwards of $215 million, became 
a reality, a joy to industrial realtors and local 
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development commissions seeking to attract 
new industries to Massachusetts, and as late 
years proved, a thing of beauty for millions 
Of motorists leaving Boston environs and 
connecting at Stockbridge and State line 
With the New York throughways. 

Little attention has been given in this 
latest chronicle to the fast growing AIM 
annuals of national and international im- 
Portance. And yet 2,000 and more of As- 
Sociated Industries members have made 
these giant showcases of Massachusetts in- 
dustry a yearly must in the October scheme 
Of things. Forty-first in the numerical prog- 
Tession, the 1956 edition on October 24, pro- 
duced MIT's President Killian, General Mo- 
tors R. C. S. Young, Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administrations Upgren, Maryland's 
Governor McKeldin and labor’s Victor Riesel 
Whom acid-throwing hoodlums could blind 
but not dim his crusade on gangsterism in 
unions, a Czech student who fied the Iron 
Curtain to inspire great admiration mixed 
Wth tears in the AIM, throng, and both U.S. 
Navy and Air Force symphonic orchestras for 
Musical interludes and the final fillup, the 
Ats banquet honored guest from Wash- 
ington, Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey. Thrice-blessed and enough 
to fill 3 days of programs, this annual lived 
up to its predecessors, set its own standard 
Precedent for the years to follow. 

THE NEW BOSTON 


The year 1957: Surprising as it is to relate, 
the now famed Prudential Center, “a city 
Within a city” and nucleus of the new Bos- 
ton fast building to its apogee, came off the 
drawing board in 1957 to spark the most 
exciting milestone in Boston's progressive 
history. Keyman in bringing about this 
boldest of municipal dreams, and mentioned 
here for credit’s sake, were “Mr. Sheraton” 
Ernest M. Henderson, Boston Mayor John 
B. Hynes, N. E. Telephone’s Thomas Hen- 
nessey, Prudential’s Carroll M. Shanks and 
one or two others. In less than the decade, 
8 years to be exact, the 52-story Prudential 
skyscraper now graces the Boston skyline, 
One meets and eats in Sheraton's beautiful 
new hostelry, and shops, new highways, and 
apartments are being rushed to completion 
to make “Pru” Center the turning point in 
the Hub City's economic outlook. 

AUTOMATED MANUFACTURING 


Automation had become firmly anchored 
in the vocabulary of the era by 1957, an 
example of which was CBS-Hytron's auto- 
matic production of tiny semiconductors 
in Lowell. Countless other industries were 
soon to follow this pattern, which brings to 
mind another reminiscence from the inter- 
National trade fair program discussed earlier 
in this chronicle. In 1957 at the St. Erik's 
Pair in Stockholm, Sweden, the U.S. exhibit 
featured automation which was coming to 
the fore in American industry, oblivious of 
the fact that automation was an American 
import from Sweden years before. Regard- 
lees some 300,000 persons visited the attrac- 
tive glass U.S. pavilion in this largest trade 
fair of northern Europe. 

GROWTH IN ELECTRONICS 


The year 1957 saw the major development 
of electronic companies on the Massachu- 
setts scene Ostensibly to be near the MIT and 
Harvard Radiation Laboratories which 
Spawned many of the new companies 
through their earliest training and direc- 
tions, By 1957 this had given Massachusetts 
a total of 532 electronics companies in air- 
borne electronics, in military electronics in 
War and in peace, in electronics and nucle- 
Onics in the metallurgical and oil fields, in 
guided missiles and weaponry, and so on to 
its present amazing multiplicity in Massa- 
chusetts which was at one and the same 
time, the oldest of industrial States and the 
newest and largest to incubate the giant 
electronics industry. 
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Cornerstones for new plants and “open 
house” ceremonies, appointments for the new 
and retirement of the older persons in 
Massachusetts ranks, new products and new 
successes, seminars and annual meetings and 
safety awards, and a new and fourth Euro- 


pean trade mission planned for 1958 fill the 


days and months of 1957 to overflowing. 

The year 1958: Comes now 1958, the last 
in this biographie coverage of AIM’s 50-year 
history, a year of continuing progress and 
new industrial expansions, of new awards 
and trophies, of unnumbered legislative bat- 
ties on 4,500 bills, probably a third of which 
would work inestimable harm to the indus- 
trial economy of Massachusetts, The year 
1958 was also a year of change, when the 
executive vice president of Associated In- 
dustries moved by natural progression into 
the hands of a younger man already well 
trained and highly regarded in the indus- 
trial ranks of Massachusetts, 


TRADE TOUR HIGHLIGHTS 


Varied high points of Alu's latest trade 
tour to European markets: The giant works 
of Volkswagen in Wolfsburg, West Germany; 
the opening of the prize-winning U.S. pa- 
vilion at Brussels World's Fair; Fiat's Mira- 
fiore plant in Turin where visitors ride 
through the plant’s corridors in shiny new 
Fiats; the Pirelli works, the huge Italian rub- 
ber industry which has contributed New 
York-style skyscraper to the skyline of Mi- 
lan; Burgenland to witness the Iron Curtain 
hostilities in Austria; a visit to Innocenti and 
to Norton Co.'s Corsico factory and so on 
through scores of leading European industries 
to finally, a special audience with Pope Pius 
XII in St. Peter's Basilica, Rome. Of such, 
great good will tours are made and, as a re- 
sult of which, the expanding export markets 
open to many Massachusetts concerns. 

In conclusion, a fitting footnote may well 
be an inventory of assets and liabilities, fl- 
nancial and otherwise, which the past 23 
years has developed. Recalling the earlier 
statement of the shaky financial status at 
the start of the Williams’ management, when 
bills pending amounted to $8,897 and cash 
on hand was but $1,345.50 to pay said credi- 
tors, the near quarter century had brought 
AIM financial security to a total annual in- 
come of $292,410, with expenses $287,458 and 
a comfortable surplus of $74,072. 

The membership had grown to nearly 2,300 
dues-paying members, with seldom a resig- 
nation other than removal from the State or 
manufacturing mortality. The staff had 
blossomed out into almost a score of compe- 
tent counsel and servicemen and AIM looked 
in all ways “sound of body and spirit.” 

Thus, it became a great joy and a matter 
of personal satisfaction to turn the keys of 
management over to Bob Chadbourne in the 
closing minutes of AIM's glittering 43d an- 
nual banquet on October 23, 1958. 

An event of such personal gratification 
may be excuse enough for the lack of mod- 
esty in these closing thoughts. When the 
AIM board of directors presented a handsome 
sterling silver tray bearing the signatures 
of all 80 members of the board, active and 
honorary, Williams read an inscription which 
blotted out all but the glories of the previous 
23 years. 

The inscription read: “Roy F. Williams, 
builder and executive leader for 23 years. 
Elected this day an honorary vice president 
in grateful appreciation for his inspired 
leadership. Subscribed with admiration and 
respect, AIM board of directors, October 23, 
1958." 

In presenting the handsome gift, President 
Robert W. Stoddard commented on Williams’ 
wisdom in writing an employment contract 
to retain his services for the forthcoming 10 
years as adviser and consultant. Seldom if 
ever seen at the AIM. Banquet microphone, 
Williams’ maiden speech literally became a 
swan song when he concluded that when he 
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was put out to pasture (and the pasture in 
his case had the welcome salt marsh tang of 
Cape Cod) he would never be alone with all 
these well-wishers engraved forever in ster- 
ling silver. 


A Lonesome Place Against the Sky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in calling to our col- 
leagues’ attention, a thoughtful memo- 
rial to the late Adlai Stevenson which 
was written by Peter Grothe and which 
appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle 
of July 25. 

Mr. Grothe’s sentiments are, lam sure, 
shared by many of us and will be read 
with interest by all who knew and re- 
vered this great American. 

The article follows: 

A LONESOME PLACE AGAINST THE SKY 
(By Peter Grothe) 

Wastincton, D.C—For thousands upon 
thousands of us who reached political aware- 
ness in the 1950's, Adlai Stevenson was—and 
always will be—our authentic hero, the hero 
preeminent Overall the lesser heroes. 

It seems that hardly a conversation was 
held in Washington last week without the 
name of Stevenson coming into it. Persons 
not only traded their own favorite pieces of 
Stevencon lore, but, in many instances, dis- 
covered that the persons with whom they 
were talking were also in public service today 
because a fresh voice coming from the plains 
of Illinois in 1952 stirred them to the quick. 

Historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., remarked 
here last week that perhaps Governor Stey- 
enson's most underrated service to his coun- 
try was the phalanx of persons he brought 
into politics and government service. 

NOBLE WORK 

Indeed, Adiai Stevenson was a pied piper 
for us. Not only did his example bring able 
people into the highest councils of govern- 
ment; but it also is safe to say that there 
is hardly a county in this land where per- 
sons don’t do precinct work and staple papers 
and lick envelopes, because after Stevenson 
finished with us, the grubby work of politics 
suddenly seemed pretty noble. 

Thirty-three-year-old Richard Goodwin, 
Special Assistant to President Johnson, 
summed up the feelings of many of us in 
his age group when he wrote of his feelings 
in 1952 in the Washington Post: 

“It was the profound act of telling us— 
my generation—what we knew but didn’t 
realize. He revealed a world we already 
sensed was there, bared challenges we were 
aching to undertake. The words were the 
words of sacrifice, but the music sang of 
meaning and purpose to a young man.“ 

INTENSELY INTERESTED 

My own most cherished memory of Adlai 
Stevenson was the first time I met him, in 
1958, when he came to San Francisco to 
campaign for Clair Engle for the Senate. 
When I was introduced to him in his hotel 
sulte, he asked me why I happened to be 
working in the Engle campaign. I told him 
quite straight forwardly that it was because 
of him—because in 1952 he gave a dignity 
and an honor to the words “politics” and 
“politicians” that they never held before 
for me. 

He then invited me into the sitting room 
and asked me more about my interest in 
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politics and myself. I felt a bit foolish and 
embarrassed taking his valuable time, and 
I made several motions to leave, saying that 
I knew he had a speech to go over. Each 
time he told me to sit down, and he asked 
me more. 

I was later to learn that he did this often 
with young people active in political cam- 
paigns. He seemed intensely interested in 
us and the genesis of our political interest. 
State Deputy Controller Win Griffith, while 
etill an undergraduate in 1952, was ushering 
at a Democratic fund-raising dinner, and 
Stevenson stepped up to him and asked, 
quite simply, “Why are you here?” 

There are hundreds of persons who knew 
Stevenson much more intimately than I did, 
but what so exhilarated those of us who got 
to know him at all is that there was no differ- 
ence between the public Stevenson and the 
private Stevenson. In his eloquent speeches, 
he impressed us as a man of wisdom, kind- 
ness, understanding, gentleness. In the pri- 
vacy of his sitting room or office, he impressed 
us as the same. He was the least phony 
man I ever met. 

SOARING ELOQUENCE 

Perhaps it was because of this purity that 
he affected so many of us. There are few 
examples in American history of a man so 
profoundly affecting so many, not because 
of the positions he held, but because of the 
person he was. 

Many of us in the legions of Stevenson 
devotees felt the void most keenly—felt how 
much poorer the English language is for 
his loss when we read the eulogies on the 
morning after his death. Many of the state- 
ments were beautiful and moving, but some- 
how there wasn’t another Stevenson around 
to him with the same sosring elo- 
quence with which he eulogized others. 

HIS OWN EULOGY 

When Eleanor Roosevelt died, he said, “She 
would rather light candles than curse the 
darkness.” 

When President Kennedy was assassinated, 
he said, “All men everywhere who cherish 
freedom shall remember his death until the 
day of our own.” 

Ironically, perhaps Adlai wrote his own 

eulogy better than anyone else, when, in a 
memorial service for Sir Winston Churchill, 
he spoke words that we could well apply to 
him: 
“We shall no longer hear the remembered 
eloquence and wit, the old courage and defi- 
ance, the robust serenity of indomitable 
faith. Our world is thus poorer, our politcial 
dialog diminished, and the sources of 
public inspiration run more thinly for all 
of us. There is a lonesome place against the 
sky.” 

For the millions around the world who ad- 
mired Stevenson and especially for the thou- 
sands upon thousands of us who are in- 
volved in public life because of him, there is, 
indeed, “a lonesome place against the sky.” 


Archbishop Cody: Distinguished Church- 
man With the Cemmon Touch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Chicago was honored by Pope Paul 


VI recently when he appointed Arch- 
bishop John Patrick Cody to succeed the 


— 
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late Cardinal Meyer as Archbishop of 
Chicago. 

Archbishop Cody brings with him to 
this new assignment a rare vocation and 
a talent for administration which has 
enabled him to help unify and advance 
the communities which he has served 
previously in New Orleans, Kansas City, 
and St. Louis. 

He is a keenly Intelligent, warm- 
hearted, modern-day man who is vitally 
interested in the ecumenical movement. 
For those of my colleagues who may not 
be fully aware of his outstanding record 
of community and religious service, I am 
including an article which appears in the 
August issue of Extension magazine. 

We in Chicago are proud that Pope 
Paul has added further distinction to our 
city by sending Archbishop Cody to fill 
the void left by Cardinal Meyer upon his 
death earlier this year. On behalf of 
our great midwestern city, I welcome 
Archbishop Cody into our community 
and our lives. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
AxcHsiIsHor CODY: DISTINGUISHED CHURCH- 
MAN WITH THE COMMON TOUCH 

When Pope Paul VI named Archbishop 
John Patrick Cody archbishop of Chicago, 
the New Orleans prelate also became chan- 
cellor of the Catholic Church Extension 
Society, the home mission organization for 
the church in the United States. 

As a member of the society's board of 
governors; Archbishop Cody knows of the 
society's work on the national level; and he 
has personally seen its results in previous 
assignments in New Orleans, Kansas City- 
St. Joseph, and St. Louis. 

His own attitude toward the missions is 
part of his record. In an interview in the 
Kansas City Catholic Reporter a few years 
ago he pointed out that a bishop’s responsi- 
bility as a successor to the apostles is not 
limited to his own diocese, but that he shares 
responsibility for the worldwide church. A 
bishop not interested in the mission activity 
of the church would be a contradiction in 
terms, he said. 

In a statement for extension society after 
he was appointed to New Orleans, he de- 
clared: 


“Our vision of missionary needs must go 
beyond the diocesan borders and appreciate 
the great seryice which the extension society 
is rendering to the missionary dioceses in 
every part of the country. Without its aid 
hundreds of chapels would never have been 
erected and thousands of souls would have 
been left without the administration of the 
sacraments and holy Mass.” 


Although he has earned a reputation as an 


efficient administrator and builder, there is a 
less publicized side to the 57-year-old pre- 
late. Some of it is revealed in the refleo- 
tions of a New Orleans associate. 

Despite his busy schedule he finds time to 
write personal notes to those who have a 
death in the family; visit injured firemen in 
a hospital; take a side trip as he recently 
did to visit the widow of a slain Negro deputy 
sheriff at Bogalusa, La.; and annually visit 
with the elderly at Catholic homes for the 
elderly. 

He is regarded as an easy man to talk to. 
Although he never forgets the dignity of his 
Office, he can speak on a down-to-earth level 
with anyone; within minutes he will put a 
person awed by the office at ease. 

Among programs designed to enable him 
to get to know his people were the following: 

An annual reception for parents of priests. 
He meets with them after a holy hour, pre- 
sents pins to parents of newly ordained 
priests, 
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Special ceremony for confirmation of 
adults, This makes the adults feel more 
comfortable than If they were confirmed as 
usual with a group of children. 

An annual Mass and reception for persons 
in the archdiocese observing their 50th wed- 
ding anniversaries. In the first such cere- 
mony two summers ago, one couple who 
were originally from New Orleans came all 
the way from California to attend the event. 

An expanded yocational program includes 
a summer “seminarian-for-a-week" camp 
which enables 6th-, 7th-, and 8th-grade boys 
and high school students to spend a week 
at a seminary, living the life of a seminarian. 
Ordained deacons act as counselors. Last 
summer more than 300 boys participated. 

Another program geared to stimulating 
vocations was a Saturday Latin program for 
college students and workingmen. Its pur- 
pose was to give Latin foundation for young 
men interested in the priesthood but who 
felt their Latin background was inadequate. 

Two fields of special interest to Archbishop 
Cody have been Catholic education and rell- 
gious vocations. In April of 1964, while 
serving his third term as president of the 
National Catholic Education Association, be 
declared “we must bund and build” in edu- 
cation—and he has carried out this alm in 
New Orleans. 

He made the statement in the midst of 
nationally published articles declaring that 
Catholic education in this country was in 
a precarious position. Proof that he stands 
behind this statement is the fact that most 
of the more than $30 million in capital in- 
vestments made under his 3-year adminis- 
tration in New Orleans has been for school 
construction. 

The laity of the archdiocese—upon whom 
Archbishop Cody has called to implement 
his many programs—responded to his fund 
drive to begin financing a high school pro- 
gram by pledging $3,423,108. This was nearly 
$1 million over the 62.5 million goal of the 
first of a series of planned annual campaigns. 

Included in the overall $28.4 million con- 
struction program is a new building for St. 
John Vianney preparatory high school for 
boys interested in the priesthood, More 
than 125 youths are enrolled for classes in 
September. 

The inauguration of St. John's School last 
year was the key move in reorganizing the 
seminary training program of the archdio- 
cese, a step geared to stimulate vocations and 
improve the training of future priests, In 
the field of vocations, Archbishop Cody also 
established an archdiocesan vocation office 
staffed by both religious and lay personnel. 
The vocation program has won recognition 
in Rome. 

The archbishop has stimulated greater lay 
participation in the work of the church 
through the Confraternity of Christine Doc- 
trine, the Family Life Bureau and other 
church agencies. The fact that Family Life 
Bureau participation has tripled in 3 years 
reflects the response of the laity. 

CENTRAL FINANCING 


4 eg advancements ot the arch- 
ocese ve been made possible primarily 
through a central finance 5 inau- 
gurated by Archbishop Cody in June 1962. 
The program has saved tens of thousands of 
dollars, provided low-cost loans to parishes, 
and enabled parishes with excess funds to 
draw interest on their idle money, 
THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


In the field of communications, Arch- 
bishop Cody has demonstrated lively interest 
in the Catholic press. He established the 
Catholic press. He established the Clarion 
Heraid—Catholic weekly in the archdiocese 
of New Orleans—and set a pace for the 
US. Catholic press, as the Clarion won top 
national awards in its first 2 years of publicà- 
tion. Earlier he had established the Catholic 
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Reporter in the Kansas City-St. Joseph dio- 
Cese, which has since won an international 
Teputation for its vigor and initiative. 
Archbishop Cody came to New Orleans 
the diocese of Kansas City-St. Joseph 
in November 1961, as coadjutor to the late 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel. At Arch- 
bishop Rummel's request, Archbishop Cody 
took over the reins of the archdiocese as 
232 administrator 3 years ago— June 1, 
62. 


In his new position, one of his first tasks 
was to carry out the integration of Catholic 
Schools of the archdiocese. The archbishop 
has continued to assert strong leadership in 
the important field of racial equality in the 
Deep South. He recently called for the State 
and communities of Louisiana to form bi- 
racial committees to avoid violence and pro- 
Mote peaceful integration. 

OPERATION UNDERSTANDING 

Archbishop Cody has also placed strong 
emphasis on ecumenism, and in December 
1963, inaugurated Operation Understanding, 
& program of exchange visits between mem- 
bers of various faiths in the archdiocese. 

Operating at a pace which challenged even 
the youngest of his aids, the 57-year-old pre- 
late has maugurated programs that have 
touched every area of Catholic life, 

In addition to the archdiocesan programs, 
Archbishop Cody served from mid-1962 to 
the middle of this year as president of the 
NCEA; served as chairman of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference youth depart- 
Ment; and is a member of the Vatican Coun- 
ci's commission for seminaries and studies. 

Born in St. Louis in 1907, he began his 
Studies for the priesthood in 1922 at the St. 
Louis preparatory seminary, In 1926 he was 
assigned to continue his studies for the 
Priesthood at the North American College in 
Rome, where he was ordained December 8, 
1931. 

In Rome he earned doctorates in philos- 
Ophy, theology, and Canon law. In 1933 he 
Was assigned to the staff of the Vatican Sec- 
retarlat of State. During Father Cody’s years 
of service, the Secretary of State was Eugenio 
Cardinal Pacelli, later Pope Pius XII. 

Father Cody returned to the United States 
in 1988 when he was named secretary to 
Archbishop John Glennon of St. Louis. In 
1940 he became the chancellor of the St. 
Louis Archdiocese. Pope Pius XII named 
him a papal chamberlain with the title very 
reverend monsignor on May 9, 1943. On 
February 24, 1946, the Pope promoted him 
to the rank of domestic prelate with the title 
of right reverend monsignor. 

On May 14. 1947, he was named Titular 
Bishop of Appolonia and auxiliary to Arch- 
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bishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis. Bishop 


righ 
Blond of St. Joseph, Mo., 
1954. 

On August 29, 1956, Bishop Cody was 
transferred to the newly formed Diocese of 
Kansas City-St. Joseph, as coadjutor with 
the right of succession to Archbishop Edwin 
V. O'Hara. At Archbishop O’Hara’s death he 
became ordinary of the diocese. 

In November 1961, Archbishop Cody was 
named coadjutor to Archbishop Rummel in 
New Orleans. He became the 10th arch- 
bishop of that see on November 8, 1964, at 
Archbishop Rummel's death. 


ACTIVE IN COMMUNITY 


In St. Louis, Kansas City, and New Orleans, 
Archbishop Cody has shown great interest 
in community affairs. He served as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Commu- 
nity Chest in St. Louis and Kansas City. In 
St. Louis he was on the mayor's advisory 
committee and also director of the National 
Catholic Community Service. In New Or- 
leans he served as a member of the chamber 
of commerce, on the United Fund. Board of 
Catholic Charities, worked with the Boy 
Scouts, and many other civic committees. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
lere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2) 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
RecorD at $150 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Freedom Academy Wins Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, now 
that the House committee in charge of 
the legislation has unanimously reported 
favorably on the passage of the Free- 
dom Academy bill, interest and support 
is rapidly expanding throughout the Na- 
tion and it is hoped the House will soon 
have an opportunity to vote on this vital 
piece of legislation. 

An interesting and informative edi- 
torial was recently carried in the Rapid 
City Sunday Journal, of Rapid City, S. 
Dak. For the information of the Con- 
gress and the country, I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM ACADEMY WINS Support 

More war, numbers of young 
Americans to be involved—that's the pro- 
gram outlined by President Johnson because 
of the conflict in Vietnam. 

Not so much attention was called to action 
by a committee within the House of Repre- 
Sentatives which would establish a Freedom 
Academy for this Nation. 

The Freedom Academy would be the equiv- 
alent of West Point, Colorado Springs, or 
Annapolis—with the objective of preserving 
freedom in a cold war. 

South Dakota’s Senator Kari Murr has 
been a sponsor of the measure. The U.S, 
Senate passed such a bill in 1960 but no 
action then resulted in the House. 
are brighter now—and the need is obvious 
this year, just as in the past. 

Senator Munpr explains the Freedom 
Academy would “assist in the development 
ot methods and means employable in both 
the governmental and private sectors to 
Counter all forms of Communist political 
Warfare, subversion, and insurgency while 
Seeking to preserve and build free and viable 
Societies.” 

Muwpr endorses the findings of the House 
committee which note: 

“In total war, military defense is only 
Partial defense. Today the major gap in 
World resistance to communism, the largely 
undefended front, is the front of nonmilitary 
Or political warfare. The United States has 
led the and development of the 
free world's military defense in the global 
Struggle. It is imperative that it now take 
the lead in developing its total defense by 
Closing the serious gap that exists on the 
front which, in the long run, could be as 
decisive as the military front.” 

Tue committee outlined requirements of 
Such a program as follows: 

Policymakers and government personnel at 
many levels must understand communism in 
depth, with special emphasis on Communist 
Conflict techniques. 
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At the upper levels of Government we must 
have, in addition, officials who understand 
the full range of methods and means by 
which this Nation and its Allies can meet the 
Communist attack and work toward our 
global objectives systematically, This means 
that they will have to master a broad range 
of nonmilitary measures which have yet to 
be developed and systematized. 

Below this level, agency personnel must 
be trained to understand and implement this 
integrated strategy in all of its dimensions. 

The public must have greater understand- 
ing of communism, its objectives, tactics, and 
methods, especially Communist conflict 
techniques and the nature of the global 
struggle, to insure public support of the 
Nation's efforts to counter Communist ag- 
gression. More thorough public knowledge 
of communism will help prevent the ex- 
tremism which, frequently arising from mis- 
understanding or lack of information, cre- 
ates national dissention and impairs the 
country's efforts in the global struggle. 

The private sector must also be helped in 
understanding how it can participate in the 
global struggle in a sustained and systematic 
manner. 

It is necessary to assist, and to enlist the 
support of, other non-Communist countries 
by training selected foreign nationals. Equal 
support and understanding among other 
peoples and our allies are essential if we are 
to continue moving forward in a concen- 
trated effort. 

A serious gap on the political war front 
exists when American and Communist tech- 
niques and exploitation are compared. 

The Freedom Academy would be organized 
and financed as a Federal school 
similar to the colleges which supply officers 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. It would 
be an educational and research institution, 
not a policymaking agency. 

This Nation seems to lag as friends are 
counted around the globe, and the inroads 
of avowed Communists are cause for concern, 

Skilled help for the cause of freedom could 
come from such a college. 


Education in the Less-Developed 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the pleasure of reading a very stimu- 
lating speech, a copy of which was sent 
to me by Mr. John Scott of Time maga- 
zine. Mr. Scott delivered this speech be- 
fore the International Conference of 
Higher Education held at Oxford, Eng- 
land, on the occasion of the dedication 
of the English campus of Farleigh Dick- 
inson University, on July 1, 1985. 

I am submitting the text for the REC- 
orp as John Scott is one of the most per- 
spicacious observers I know and a tribute 
to Time magazine: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY JOHN SCOTT OF 
TIME MAGAZINE 


Ladies and gentlemen, it Is my good for- 
tune to appear as one of the last speakers 
in this conference and therefore to have ben- 
efited from the remarks of the earlier par- 
ticipants as they analyzed the subject of this 
conference: “What should be the common 
elements of a university education in all 
countries of the world?” 

On the basis of what I have heard, I have 
decided to discard the paper I intended to 
give on the impact of electronic develop- 
ments on university education and to devote 
the 20 minutes which President Sammartino 
has placed at my disposal to one aspect of 
the subject of the conference mentioned seyv- 
eral times but still imperfectly defined and 
certainly not resolved. This is the problem 
of the allocation of the limited resources 
available in less developed countries for 
higher education, between the demands ot 
science, technology, and resource develop- 
ment on the one hand, and education in the 
broad humanities so well defined and so 
eloquently pled for by Dr. Toynbee in his 
speech on Tuesday morning. This educa- 
tion finds its highest expression, Toynbee 
told us, in man’s willingness and ability to 
replace national identity and national al- 
legiance with a feeling of identity with, and 
allegiance to, the human race. 

I intend to approach this problem by cit- 
ing several examples of problems met with 
in Soviet education. I have decided to do 
this for three reasons: 

In the first place because I have had some 


opportunity to observe Soviet education at 


close range. 

In the second place because the subject of 
this whole conference includes the phrase 
“in all countries of the world.” Though 
nearly half the human race currently lives 
in countries dominated by one kind of com- 
munism or another, no speaker has dealt in 
any detail with Soviet education. 

In the third place because, as I hope to 
demonstrate, Soviet experience is relevant to 
and instructive in analyzing current educa- 
tional problems in the less developed coun- 
tries of the world. 

I went to the Soviet Union in 1932 as a 


with fellow Tartars in that language. Pur- 
thermore, the village from which he came 
Was a backward one and people believed that 
washing more frequently than once a year 
was not only dangerous for one’s health but 
verged on the sacrilegious, because it jeopard- 
ived the lives of those parasites which they 
considered normal expressions of man's per- 
sonality. Shaimat had many such parasites, 
and for this and other reasons, he was not 
a person one would select as a close associ- 
ate—if one had a choice. 
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In this case there was not much choice. 
For Shaimat arrived in our gang in response 
to an urgent request by the foreman to the 
personnel department of the plant for an 
electrician, It was immediately obvious when 
Shaimat ap; that he was not an electri- 
cian. But this did not disturb the foreman 
who, accustomed to dealing with Soviet real- 
ity, did not need an electrician but in fact 
only a body—a man to sit in a booth where 
we had motor generators producing direct 
current for electric welding. There he was 
to watch an electric light bulb In the ceiling, 
and when it went out, as it did several times 
a day as the result of breakdowns in the 
powerhouse or on the line, he was to switch 
the motors off, then switch them on again 
when the juice came back. The foreman 
undertook to explain this simple operation to 
Shaimat in sign language and Shaimat went 
to work. 

During his first day he burned out three 
motors. During the first week several more. 
For the first month Shaimat sat in his little 
booth gazing up at the large installations of 
the mill without any comprehension of what 
was going on. He had come to Magnitogorsk 
to get a larger bread ration card—which he 
had received—and that was the extent of his 
interest. But gradually two things happened 
to Shaimat. In the first place he began to 
learn to speak the Russian language by a sort 
of osmosis in contact with the people around 
him. In the second place he began to learn 
to read in a circle for adult illiterates, of 
whom there were at that time perhaps 50,000 
in the city. 

I would see Shaimat at work, laboriously 
spelling out words from a reader, As he 
learned to read, and as he learned to speak 
the language of the area, Shaimat’s intel- 
lectual horizons suddenly broadened, He 
became aware of things which we in the West 
encounter at an early age but which Shalmat 
in his twenties had previously been unaware 
of. He learned, for example, that he lived in 
a country called the Soviet Union. Pre- 
viously he had been aware of his village and 
of his province, but not of the Soviet Union. 
He learned that there was something called 
the 5-year plan. 

I remember his explanation of the sub- 
stance of the plan: “You see all those ma- 
chines over there? And these miserable shoes 
(pointing to his own ragged footwear)? The 
leather that could have been my shoes was 
sent abroad to pay for those machines.” A 
simplistic but essentially accurate descrip- 
tion of the economics of the first -year plan. 
I remember on another occasion Shaimat's 
explanation to me of the purpose of our 
efforts in Magnitogorsk. You see, Shaimat 


been very ignorant. He had been 

by others that I came from America 
which was even farther away, and he logi- 
cally concluded that I must have been more 
ignorant than he had been when I arrived. 


up there and bring it down here 
out of it.“ A simplistic but 
essentially accurate description of the process 
of ferrous metallurgy. 

From that point on Shalmat went very 
rapidly. I left the city in 1937 at which time 
Shaimat was going to night school studying 
about ergs and amperes, and problems of 
electrotechnology frequently studied in the 
West at university level. His way of life had 
changed radically; he washed regularly, he 
dressed much better, he read magazines and 
newspapers. These to be sure were tenden- 
tious, but Shaimat’s horizons had broadened 
more than had those of his Tartar antece- 
dents since the day of Genghis Khan. 
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Shaimat was not alone. The entire com- 
munity at this time was going through a sim- 
ilar metamorphosis. Some two-thirds of the 
230,000 inhabitants of Magnitogorsk were go- 
ing to some kind of school, studying every- 
thing from engineering to literacy, along with 
obligatory courses in political orfentation. 

Another example, I got a toothache. In 
the dental clinic, I found myself being ex- 
amined by a girl about my own age. She, 
it turned out, had gane through 4 years of 
primary school, then had worked in a fac- 
tory where she was 4 political activist and a 
good worker, and was rewarded by being sent 
to a dental school where spent spent 3 years. 
She admitted laconically that she had been 
rough on her first 200 to 300 patients but 
“since most of them previously had had no 
dental care at all. I was an improvement; 
and now I fill teeth as well as the best.” 

I myself went to school. I remember viv- 
idly the eloquence with which one of my 
professors at the Institute of Metallurgical 
Engineering I attended in the evening made 
lucid poetry of the calculus. I also remem- 
ber the deadening fatigue with which, after 
an 8-hour shift in the mill, we spent evenings 
wrestling with vector analysis. 

Magnitogorsk in the 1930's was one of a 
number of Soviet cities undergoing rapid 
development, an important aspect of which 
was a highly pragmatic educational effort 
directed specifically at teaching people to 
do necessary things—to fill teeth, design 
bridges, make steel. 

Twenty-five years passed, during which I 
was engaged in other pursuits. During those 
25 years the Soviet Union survived a cruel 
war. During that generation more than 100 
million Soviet adults learned to read and 
write, and several million went to higher 
schools where they learned to design, to con- 
struct and to operate the tools of peace and 
the weapons of war. 

During this period Soviet education con- 
centrated relentlessly on science and tech- 
nology. Students had no electives, there 
was no room in the curriculum for music ap- 
preciation or home economics. But every 
week of every year all had to study the his- 
tory of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, political economy and dialectical ma- 
terlalism (the Soviet equivalent of philos- 
ophy and ethics). During this period the 
party maintained absolute control over the 
education system. The party determined not 
only the curriculum, but also the budget, 
the entrance and graduate requirements and 
the administration. 

this period the question of aca- 
demic freedom never arose. Indeed, the 
phrase sounds strange and unreal in the Rus- 
sian language. For example, Soviet genetics 
was set back a generation by a conflict be- 
tween academician Vavilov, a world renowned 
scholar, and Trofim Lysenko, a party charla- 
tan who for purely political reasons sup- 
ported the contention that acquired char- 
acteristics could be inherited. This argu- 
ment was “settled” when Vavilov died in a 
concentration camp leaving Lysenko to domi- 
nate the feid for a generation. Only years 
later, after Stalin’s death, was Lysenko 
quietly defrocked. 

But in spite of the political controls and 
other inhibitions in Soviet education, im- 
mense progress was made. Recent Soviet 
feats in space technology are symbolic of the 
advancements of Soviet education and sci- 
ence in the past generation. 

I returned to the Soviet Union recently, 
making five visits there in the last 7 years. 
During these visits I saw many of the men 
and women whom I had known earlier and 
in some cases met and talked with their 
children, some of whom were not university 
students. 

I was impressed by the improvements in 
Soviet living conditions—material, cultural, 
recreational, artistic. But perhaps most of 
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all I was impressed at the fact that millions 
of Soviet citizens are becoming really edu- 
cated. I mean educated in Dr. Toynbee's 
sense of the word. Much of this real educa- 
tion did not come as part of the formal 
schooling, but was acquired in spite of it. 
It came from reading, thinking, from discus- 
sions.. Let me illustrate. 

I remember being pressed hard by several 
graduate students on the subject of the cate- 
gorical imperative. As a defensive ploy, I 
mentioned to them that when I had attended 
the Magnitogorsk Institute of Metallurgical 
Engineering, my professor of dialectical 
materialism skipped nimbly from Heraclitus 
to Hegel and then on to Engels and Lenin, 
with no mention at all of Kant. They 
shrugged and smiled, “Things have changed. 
Now they evoke Kant to illustrate the 
poverty of bourgeois philosophy. But we are 
not stupid.” 

Let me illustrate further: My wife and I 
went to a workers’ theater in Leningrad to 
watch a performance of Macbeth. The pro- 
duction was excellent, the audience respon- 
sive. Afterward we took six graduate stu- 
dents from the University of Leningrad to 
the Astoria Hotel where we spent 2 hours 
sipping reasonably good Soviet. champagne 
and talking. Though all of our guests were 
students of technology, they were all ac- 
tively interested in Shakespeare, I asked 
them what the play meant to them. “Well,” 
said one, “perhaps for us Macbeth was Stalin, 
Banquo—tTrotsky, Duncan—Nicholas * * * 
that leaves us with Khrushchey as Macduff.” 

“You have to reach for that one,” said 
another dubiously. This was discussed for 
several minutes. Then I asked this ques- 
tion: “Assuming the plausibility of this 
analogy, who were Macduff’s English? Whose 
foreign troops may be brought into Russia 
to overthrow a tyranny the Russians them- 
selves seem unable to cope with? Perhaps 
it might have been the Germans? Or, in the 
future, the Chinese? Or the Americans?” 
An intense discussion followed for half an 
hour. Two of our friends refused to accept 
the legitimacy of the analogy, The others 
argued about the propriety of accepting any 
of the three suggested candidates for the 
invidious role of helping the Russian people 
organize a better government. 

The discussion ended Inconclusively except 
for one thing, it was clear that these young 
people were educated. They were discussing 
intelligently the application of the universal 
human problems so defty analyzed and elo- 
quently described by Shakespeare to their 
own experience, 

To illustrate further, let me tell you two 
students’ stories. The first like many Euro- 
pean anecdotes is formulated as a question 
and answer, 

Question. What is the difference between 
capitalism and communism? 

Answer. Under capitalism man exploits 
man. Under communism, it is just the op- 
posite. 

Another story, apocryphal but indicative. 


prise system. When he had finished a 
younger member arose and said, “This is fas- 
cinating but will it work? Oan one change 
human nature?“ 

Millions of Soviet citizens are becoming 
educated in the broad and universal Toyn- 
bean sense of the word. 

In spite of pervasive restrictions on foreign 
travel, in spite of the prohibition of critical 
thinking, in spite of rigid Marxist indoctri- 
nation, Russians are educated 
citizens not only of the Soviet Union but of 
the world. 
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There is eloquent evidence of this in re- 
Cent Soviet poetry and literature. For ex- 
ample, Leningrad’s beat poet -Brodsky—a 
sort of Soviet Allen Ginsberg—was recently 
released from a labor camp where he had 
Served a rap for social parasitism, only to be 
confined in a mental institution. He con- 
tinues to heap indignities and scorn on the 
party and on communism. 

The Soviet novelist Solzhenitsyn, more 
famous for his “One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich.” recently published an extraor- 
dinarily short novel called “Matrenin Dvor,” 
which ignores the party but pays glowing 
tribute to universal qualities and values of 
Men and women in a Soviet village. 

Twenty-nine-year-old poet Andrei Vozne- 
sensky likewise ignores politics and party- 
ism in favor of universal values. Listen to 
the last few lines of a recent poem: 


“Everything, anything ever played on that 
box 


Had been an enormous lie! Reflections 
Of candelabra and pillars. 


"I hear the steel of that piano roaring inside 
me. 
I Ue in the quarry, and I am huge like a 


plano 
Reflecting the shiny black dust of the walls: 
Human shapes. Hunger. Flesh glowing at 
the stake. 
As if waiting for crowning glories I wait 
For the breaker's ax! 


“No secret, my mission, 
True to my fate, 
Tu be a high music, 
warmth and bread, for men.” 


Many foreign observers have noted this 
Change in the climate of Soviet intellectual 
life. Yugoslav scholar Mihajlo Mihajlov re- 
turned recently from months of study in 
the Soviet Union to report a widespread re- 
vival of Tolstoyan humanism among Soviet 
students who are rebelling against the perfidy 
and of Soviet communism, 

Soviet experience seems to support Dr. 
Toynbee's contention that real education can 
be learned, but not taught. It goes further, 
I believe, and demonstrates that it cannot be 
denied, and that when denial is attempted, 
this real education will be seized. 

What implication does this my thesis have 
on the problem of priorities for the alloca- 
tion of resources by less developed countries 
for higher education? 

The implication to me is clear and I wish 
to weigh heavily in support to the thesis 
80 effectively presented by Dr. Paddock on 
Tuesday afternoon: During the period im- 
mediately ahead, less developed countries 
must relentlessly and preemptively channel 
thelr higher educational efforts into resource 
development, into the training of forestry 
engineers, metallurgists, scientists, business 
managers, and above all—teachers. 

Certainly we can hope that the less devel- 
oped countries will be able to publish large 
numbers of books to be read outside of 
school hours by their people. We hope that 
within the limits of balance-of-payments 
restrictions they can permit their young 
Citizens to travel abroad, and that they may 
facilitate extracurricular training in such 
broadening subjects as foreign languages. 
But they cannot afford to concentrate major 
efforts on the broad humanities, at least 
during the period of rapid capital formation 
necessary to increase their productive forces 
up to the level of their procreativity. 

If they do try to leap ahead and give their 
university students broad universalist edu- 
cation before they have learned to operate 
& viable economy and have gained the self- 
satisfaction and self-confidence that comes 
from learning to work efficiently, I believe 
that it may jeopardize political and social 
Stability in these countries. 
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Varying Declaration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, all of us 
have had occasion to enjoy the serenity 
and dignity of the Jefferson Memorial on 
the beautiful Tidal Basin. However, I 
doubt if many Members of the Senate 
are aware of the lively historical con- 
troversy concerning the text of the 
Declaration of Independence which ap- 
pears on the wall of the memorial. 

My friend, Brant Coopersmith, has ex- 
plored this controversy at some length. 
I think many citizens will be interested 
in an article from the Boston Record 
American which gives further details. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Record American be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

f VARYING DECLARATION 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WASHINGTON.—We may “hold these truths 
to be self-evident,” but did you know that 
there is no such thing as an official version 
of the Declaration of Independence? 

Although it is among the most sublime 
and frequently quoted documents in the 
world, neither the Supreme Court, the Con- 
gress, the U.S. Archivist, nor the Librarian of 
Congress is able to say which of three differ- 
ing versions is the legally correct one. 

Brant Coopersmith, an official of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, was making a speech 
on civil rights in which he quoted from the 
Declaration of Independence: that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain un- 
alienable rights.” 

A woman in the audience interrupted to 
say that the correct quote was “inalienable,” 
but Coopersmith advised her to reread the 
Declaration. The following week she mailed 
him a photograph of the carving on the 
Jefferson Memorial. It did Indeed read “in- 
allenable rights.” 

Puzzled, Coopersmith checked with Inte- 
rior Secretary Stewart Udall to see why a na- 
tional monument under Interior's jurisdic- 
tion misquotes the Declaration. Udall 
agreed that there is an “inconsistency,” but 
said the memorial uses the Jefferson draft 
of the Declaration, rather than the final one 
passed by the Continental Congress. 

Coopersmith reread Jefferson’s draft and 
noted that the monument carving was faith- 
ful neither to that nor to the Declaration, 
because it includes the words: “and for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm re- 
liance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 
The Continental Congress had added those 
noble words to Jefferson's draft. 

Seeking enlightenment, Coopersmith wrote 
to Dr. Julian P. Boyd, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, a recognized Jeffersonian authority who 
edited the Jefferson Papers and was president 
of the American Historical Society; and to L. 
Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress. He 
learned that besides Jefferson's there are 
three versions of the Declaration: the rough 
draft printed in the Journal of Congress, the 
corrected draft which Congress adopted, and 
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the engrossed parchment which the Found- 
ing Fathers signed. All are official in char- 
acter, but there are slight variations in text 
and innumerable differences in capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation. 

Dr. Boyd wrote Coopersmith that he had 
once asked a Supreme Court Justice which 
version the Court considered to be the oM- 
cial, legally correct version, and was told that 
no ruling had ever been made. Mumford 
sald Congress has never settled the Issue, 
either, but suggested that Wayne C. Grover, 
the Archivist, be consulted. 

Coopersmith queried Grover, who replied 
that he does not believe it is within his 
province to make the ruling on which is 
Official. 

All three versions carry the word “unalien- 
able,” rather than Jefferson's “inalienable,” 
but no one seems to know who was respon- 
sible for that change. To add to the mys- 
tery, the final text voted by the Continental 
Congress differs slightly from the engrossed 
parchment to which the famous signatures 
were appended. 

The latter version is the more familiar one, 
and most often appears in school textbooks, 
but is it as official as the one Congress actu- 
ally passed? 

Further sleuthing by Coopersmith dis- 
closed the reason for the discrepancies in the 
Jefferson Memorial. The commission re- 
sponsible for its design selected quotes from 
the Declaration as originally drawn by Jeffer- 
son. When it was sent to the White House 
for final approval, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt added the last sentence from the 
Declaration, although Jefferson had not au- 
thored it. 

This poses two questions: Should Congress 
now pass a resolution designating an official 
version of this great document, and should 
the lettering on the Jefferson Memorial be 
altered to conform either to the Jefferson 
draft, or to the Declaration? 

There’s already enough confusion in 
Washington, without further confusing the 
millions of tourists who visit the memorial 
each year. 


A New Look at a Total That's Pure L.B.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle that appeared in the Courier-Jour- 
nal, Louisville, Ky., on Sunday, August 1: 
A New Loox at a TOTAL THAT'S PURE LBJ. 

(By Weldon James) 

When I was in Washington not long ago a 
friend who happens to be on the White 
House staff made it possible for me to loaf 
around the place on several occasions to see 
how things go there nowadays, and I got 
quite a new perspective on that phenomenon 
called Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

I say new because, although I had as a 
newspaperman enjoyed some slight acquaint- 
ance with LB. J. in years past as a Senator 
and a Vice President, my most recent impres- 
sions of him were exactly those that any 
television viewer and newspaper reader might 
have: A pale kind of superserious John 
Wayne in the White House, fittingly loaded 
with dignity and high purpose and noble 
ambition, one of the shrewdest and most 
skillful of public servants after some 35 years 
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in politics, but maybe not quite as real as 
‘Texas—whatever Texas is. 

That, perhaps, is one of the disservices of 
the silver screen—and of the President's pas- 
sion for what some of his friends call a tend- 
ency to overexpose himself on it. But I am 
not at all sure, after watching the Presiden- 
tial act in person, on and off TV in the White 
House, that despite occasional overexposure 
President Johnson isn't going to prove him- 
self as successful in projecting a favorable 
image of himself on the relatively new me- 
dium of TV as Franklin D. Roosevelt most 
memorably was on radio. 


NO PALE JOHN WAYNE 


What is particularly impressive about the 
President in plain view, as it was about 
¥DR. and Harry Truman and Dwight Eisen- 
hower and John F. Kennedy, in my experi- 
ence as a Washington reporter, is that he 
looks much better than he does on the TV 
screen or in still photographs. He is ruddier 
in color, for one thing; he is no pale John 
Wayne. And he transmits not only the cer- 
tainty that he is even more real than Texas— 
whatever Texas is—but a kind of magnetic 
assurance that he has a kindly schoolteach- 
er's interest in every living human being he 
encounters, from Pakistani camel driver to 
White House file clerk or aging cousin, and 
is more than ready, as advertised, to reason 
together with anyone from Capitol Hill to 
Cambodia 


To project such impressions is quite an ac- 
complishment, of course, whether in person 
only or on the screen that means meaning- 
ful contact with millions, That L. B. J. has 
been steadily improving the serious business 
of transferring his person-to-person image 
to the screen was demonstrated, I think, 
by his telecast performance last week in an- 
nouncing the doubling of the draft call to 
beef up our war effort in Vietmam—a step 
certainly not universally applauded, but a 
performance of such dignity and solemnity 
and persuasive evidence of high-mindedness 
as to win praise from even dissident critics. 

Enough has been printed already, surely, 
about L.B.J.’s corn-ball touch, the thinness 
of his very thin skin, his almost profession- 
ally provincial airs. These come through 
clearly enough if you watch him, 6 feet away, 
at a ceremony in the East Room, standing 
with deliberation beneath that most austere 
portrait of George Washington, shaking 
hands with key Members of Congress, chat- 
ting with each, and handing out—almost by 
the gross—ballpoint pens with which he had 
added a fraction of his signature to a favorite 
bill, or when he fields a touchy question at 
n press conference. 

But what also comes through is L.BJ.'s 
moving pride in the United States of Amer- 
ica and in the Office of the Presidency, and 
his manifest determination to win the high- 
est rank among those who have held it. Like 
him or lump him, this aspiration to great- 
ness, this day-to-day love of tackling the 
awesome burdens of the Presidency, this 
sheer zest for encounter—all these should 
serve the Nation well. 

So should his celebrated capacity for hard 
work and long hours. My staff friend, who 
got me two of those souvenir pens but whose 
passion for anonymity precludes my saying 
more than that JFK. lured him to Washing- 
ton but the fascination of studying LBJ. at 
firsthand keeps him there, is younger than 
the President. But he vowed, after not being 
able to dine at home for a fortnight, that 
L. B. J. s durability is almost incredibly su- 
perior to that of men many years his junior. 

“The hours,” he said, “are long, the sched- 
ules and the itineraries unpredictable—but 
fascinating. As you can see, half the peo- 
ple in these offices look to the doorway every 
now and then, aware, from experience, that 
at any moment the President might come in, 
night or day, just to chat and relax, maybe, 
or to check on something serious, or to raise 
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pluperfect hell. Never a dull moment. A 
touch of Andrew Jackson, William Jennings 
Bryan, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 

S. Truman—but a total that’s pure L.B.J.” 


Social and Economic Problems in Eastern 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, eastern 
Kentucky has many problems—social 
and economic. We also have the problem 
of violence. 

Lask unanimous consent that an article 
published in Action in Kentucky of July 
22, 1965, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIAL ov 12 SLOWS EASTERN KENTUCKY VIO- 

LENCE—BUuT SHoTS, Bouns Krrr UNION 

Wars AFLAME IN HARLAN 


The trial of 12 men at Hyden for murder 
in the fatal shooting of a miner as he at- 
tempted to cross a union picket line last 
March has slowed violence somewhat in Perry, 
Letcher, and Knott Counties, writes S. C. 
Van Curon in his weekly column for Ken- 
tucky newspapers. Violence remains ramp- 
ant in Harlan County. 

The conviction or acquittal of the 12 ts a 
matter for the courts to determine, but the 
important public interest has been served 
in the fact that there is evidence of efforts 
to enforce criminal laws even when unionists 
are involved. 


CONTRACTS CANCELED 


The Frankfort newspaperman, who for a 
number of years edited the Harlan Daily 
Enterprise, cites the killing at Blue Diamond 
Coal Co. s Leatherwood mine as just one in 
a series of troublesome events since most 
eastern Kentucky coal mines canceled their 
contracts with the United Mine Workers of 
America.” 

Coal operators in Harlan County remain 
under almost constant harassment by 
unidentified men who shoot into houses at 
night, toss dynamite bombs or shoot at work- 
men from the protection of wooded hills. 
This despite the bringing to trial the 12 men 
accused of executing a coal miner because 
he wanted to work rather than strike for a 
union cause, 


INDIVIDUAL BARGAINING 


Members of the Harland County Coal 2 
erators Association served notice on 
UMW May 3, 1964 their work 8 
ment. It became effective in July, 60 days 
after the notice. A recent decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board was that the 
association was not required to bargain with 
the union for its members since it has no 
history of such bargaining. NLRB said con- 
tracts are executed or rejected by individual 
employers. 

Usually such contracts are negotiated at 
national level and they are approved or re- 
jetced by the individual mines. The courts 
have recently awarded substantial damages to 
a small mine operator on charges that the 
UMW tried to put them out of business and 
competition with larger operators. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States sent the 
case back to district court for a new trial 
on points of evidence and instructions. 
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ANTITRUST LAWS 


The High Court held that a union forfeits 
its exemption from the antitrust laws when 
it is clearly shown that it has agreed with 
one set of employers to impose a certain wage 
scale on other bargaining unita. One group 
of employers may not conspire to eliminate 
competitors from the industry and the union 
is liable with the employers 1f it becomes a 
party to the conspiracy. 

Since the contract cancellations, much of 
the trouble has centered at three of the 
larger independent mines in Harlan County; 
Harlan Fuel Co., Kentucky Jellico Coal Co., 
and Seagrave Coal Co. 

ELECTION ISSUE 


Harlan Circuit Judge Edward G. Hill has 
issued a restraining order limiting pickets to 
five at each mine, but cars are shot into as 
men drive the highways to work and effort 
is made to force cars off the road in the 
continuing war of intimidation. Hardly & 
week In Harlan County without some 
violent incident of intimidation happening. 

These are to be an important 
factor in the upcoming November election in 
Harlan County with some candidates ayowed 
supporters of the picketing. 


PEACE HOPES DIM 


Some of the instances cited by Van Curon 
were violences against the home of B. W. 
Whitfield, Jr., owner of Kentucky Jellico 
Coal Co, at Brookside. The residence has 
been shot into once and dynamite bombs 
thrown into the yard twice since Septem- 
ber 11, 1964. The first dynamite bomb went 
off about 3 a.m., January 18 and the second 
June 13. 

There was hope that the Supreme Court 
decision that small mines may seek damages 
from the union if the UMW tried to put 
them out of business, but there is no peace 
in sight in eastern Kentucky at the moment, 
Van Curon writes. 

A FEW VIOLENCES 

Here are just a few of the 25 incidents at 
Brookside or at the homes of men working 
at the mine: 

November 3, 1964, a bomb of 19 sticks of 
dynamite was found atop a bulldozer be- 
hind the store near the office. The fuse 


-had falled. 


December 18 at 1:50 p.m. shots were fired 
into cars belonging to two of the mine's 
Toremen. 

December 31. powerline at mine cynamit- 
ed. Cost was $3,000 to repair. 

February 7, 2:55 a.m., employee’s house 

ted. 

April 5, at 4 a.m. an employee’s car was 
demolished by dynamite only 23 feet from 
where his child was sleeping. 

There have been 27 separate incidents 
involving the Harlan Fuel Co. mine or its 
employees since July 13, 1964. Two com- 
pany-owned houses have been burned in the 
coal camp. Shots have been fired into the 
tipple on two different occasions while men 
were working. There have been three dy- 
namitings involving homes of employees. 
Four dynamite stocks were found in one em- 
ployee’s car. 

It is becoming standard practice for these 
men to search their cars for dynamite bombs 
attached to the ignition before they try to 
start their cars. 

There have been seven separate incidents 
of shooting at men or at the mine at Sea- 
graves Coal Co. at High Splint. One hun- 
dred shots were fired into this coal camp 
June 9, 1965. 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY JOBS WAITING 

While the Federal Government is appro- 
priating huge sums to relieve poverty in 
eastern Kentucky and private groups are 
soliciting money and clothing for stricken 
families, jobs are going begging, especially 
in Harlan County. 
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Cloyd McDowell, president, Harlan County 
Coal Operators Association, said the mines 
in that county have jobs for 250 more men 
at $20 a day, but the owners can't find em- 
Ployees. 


Meantime, the Washington administra- 
tion, subservient to labor union demands (or 
threats of election reprisals) is pushing for a 
Galaxy of legislation to increase union powers 
Over members and the general public. Some 
Of these are discussed in other columns of 
this issue of Action in Kentucky, 


Monroe County News Comments on 
Repeal of Section 14(b) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


oF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to call to the attention of 
my fellow Members an excellent editorial 
dealing with section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act from the August 2, 1965, 
issue of the Monroe County News of 
Albia, Iowa. 

The public debate on this issue has 
Produced a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing, and many people have been led to 
believe that the repeal of section 14(b), 
in and of itself, would force workers to 
join unions. 

However, as the editorial points out, 
this is not the case. Repeal of section 
14(b) would not automatically impose 
the union shop in Iowa, or in any other 
right-to-work State. Instead, it would 
free labor and management to negotiate 
Union shop contracts without interfer- 
ence by State law. 

This is an important point, too often 
ignored in discussion over the repeal of 
Section. 14 cb), and the Monroe County 
News is to be commended for ignoring 
emotionalism and for pointing out the 
Teal issues involved. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the editorial: 

CHALLENGE OUTMODED Law 

The recent vote in the U.S. House of Rep- 
Tesentatives repealing State laws that ban 
union shop contracts in 19 States, including 
Towa, certainly is a long-needed measure to 
insure more equitable labor-management re- 
lations. 

The measure, which will now be sent to 
the Senate, would not automatically impose 
the union shop in Iowa, but would free em- 
Ployers and unions to negotiate the union 
shop without Government interference, 
The legislation which would be repealed is 
Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act passed 
in 1947. 

The six Democratic Congressmen who 
Voted in favor of the repeal displayed com- 
Mendable courage in backing the controver- 
sial proposal in face of possible frantic op- 
Position from ill-informed voters back home. 
The fact that the only alternative to the 
vote was support for forced arbitration will 
be skipped over by those not really inter- 
ested in understanding the issue. 

Section 14(b) inserted in the original bill 
After it was introduced, is a vestige of the 
antllabor measures prior to the New Deal 
Which allowed ill-paid workers to be forced 
Irom their picket line of grievances to their 
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stations in poorly ligħted, poorly ventilated 
factories lacking safety devices and health 
conditions taken for today. The 
section is as outmoded as the 12-hour day 
and serves as a black mark on Congress’ 
record in an age when citizens can be ex- 
pected to be treated respectably and given a 
chance to show their worth. 

The Republican Representative from Iowa 
placing the dissenting vote made a gross 
error in believing his constituents favor 
Government control in an area rightly be- 
longing to the individual employee and em- 
ployer. As Representative Jon CULVER, of 
Cedar Rapids, said, “The law prohibiting 
union shop agreements in Iowa was adopted 
in 1947 by a State legislature which has 
been declared by the courts as not truly 


house of representatives who were elected 
by 66 percent of the people voted to repeal 
this law.” 

The fact that the section was not in- 
tended by those proposing the original act 
was emphasized by Bert Banpsrra of this 
‘district. 

“Repeal of section 14(b)” he said, re- 
stores the intent of the Taft-Hartley Act 
as proposed by Senator Taft, and I think it 
would be going to an extreme to say he was 
not concerned with individual freedom.” 

Banpstra said that during Senate debate, 
Senator Taft helped defeat an amendment 
banning the union shop, saying, “it would 
be a mistake to go to the extreme of abso- 
lutely outlawing” a union shop contract. 

If Iowa is to remain the last stronghold 
for big business in their losing struggle to 
pin labor to a low-wage floor, then it cer- 
tainly is not the fault of our Democratic 
Representatives in Congress. Iowans appear 
satisfied to permit the State to rank among 
those providing the least protection for their 
‘Wage earners. 

Perhaps this legislation, if it passed by 
the Senate, will correct some of these ills 
so obvious in labor-management relations 
in this State. 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, we continue 
to hear rumors that the fight to preserve 
the Supreme Court's one-man, one-vote 
decisions is not over yet. I think it is 
important to note that public opinion is 
clearly backing the Supreme Court. 

I inserted several editorials into the 
Recorp last week as evidence of this. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Sunday Times-Advertiser 
of Trenton, N.J., which further demon- 
strates public support of the Supreme 
Court’s reapportionment decisions. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 

REAPPORTIONMENT AGAIN 

The opponents of last year's one-man, one- 
vote decision by the U.S. Court 
haven't given up yet. And those who believe 
the decision offered a valuable opportunity 
to rejuvenate the State legislatures should 
be on their guard. 
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Senator Dmxsry is leading a quiet cam- 
paign to amend the U.S. Constitution to per- 
mit a State to apportion one house of Its 
legislature on some basis other than popu- 
lation, provided the people approve the plan 
at a referendum. 

The drive, with tts appeal to the principle 
of popular sovereignty, has picked up steam. 
Opponents now concede there is a fair chance 
Congress will pass the amendment by the 
necessary two-thirds vote this year and sub- 
mit it to the States for ratification. 

The Founding Fathers wisely left to the 
States wide powers and flexibility in organiz- 
ing their governments. But the amendment 
as now written would be a turning back to- 
ward the domination of State 
by rural “untouchables”—the situation that 
finally drove the courts to intervene. 

If the amendment is to be considered at 
all, it should contain at least these safe- 


A requirement that the people of a State 
be given the chance to review a legislature's 
apportionment periodically by referendum. 
Otherwise, once a plan had been approved, it 
could be frozen into place forever beyond 
reach of the people, the way New Jersey's 
system of one senator per county had ap- 
peared to be prior to the Supreme Court's 
decision. 

Some limitation on the population spread 
that may exist in an apportionment plan 
(even one that is approved by referendum). 
Until New Jersey abandoned its “21 Club” 
for a reapportioned 29-member senate, the 
Essex County senator represented 19 times 
as many people as the Cape May senator. 
There's little doubt the voters would have 
rejected such a system if they had been 
given the chance; but referendum or not, 
that is too much dilution of the Essex resi- 
dent's vote. 

A guarantee that an apportionment plan, 
when it goes to referendum, be submitted 
on its own merits and not as a rider to any- 
thing else. Otherwise it could be argued 
that New Jersey voters had approved the 
“21 Club” when they ratified the 1947 con- 
stitution, even though the convention that 
wrote that constitution had been forbidden 
by law to tamper with legislative appor- 
tionment. 

A guarantee of the right of judicial review 


minimum price for acceptance of the Dirksen 
amendment, 


Item Veto Would Save Taxpayers Mil- 
lions of Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House my proposal, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 35 to amend the Constitution to 
give the President authority to veto in- 
dividual items in appropriation bills. I 
strongly believe that this resolution 
merits the consideration of my colleagues 
in that its adoption would go a long 
way toward ending unnecessary expend- 
itures and toward saving the taxpayer 
Many millions of dollars every year. 

My resolution would give the President 
the power to approve and disapprove 


additional affirmative power. 
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any appropriation or provision in an 
appropriation bill. If the President 
should disapprove any appropriation or 
provision he would then return a copy 
of the disapproved item to the House 
in which the bill originated with a state- 
ment of his objections to it. The item 
would then be handled in the same man- 
ner as any other bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. As this measure is proposed in the 
form of a constitutional amendment, it 
would, of course, be subject to ratifica- 
tion by three-fourths of the States. 

I am convinced that in this age of 
enormous Federal expenditures and defi- 
cits the Nation needs to exercise extreme 
care in how it spends its money. Often, 
however, when the President reviews the 
appropriation bills passed by Congress, 
he finds that in order to approve moneys 
vital to the Nation’s economy and secur- 
ity he must also accept some unnecessary 
expenditures and riders. For the Presi- 
dent is placed in the unpleasant situa- 
tion of having to take all or nothing, the 
bad as well as the good. In 1892 Pres- 
ident Harrison expressed these senti- 
ments when confronted with a rider he 
objected to in an Indian appropriation 
bill: 

If this section had been submitted to me 
as a seperate measure, I would have disap- 
proved it; but * * * as disapproval of the 
general Indian Appropriation Act, df which 
it was a part, would have resulted in conse- 
quences so far-reaching and disastrous, I felt 
it my duty to approve the bill. 


President Grover Cleveland held that 
appropriation bills were often “defaced 
by items and provisions to meet private 
ends.” In the course of our history other 
Presidents, Grant, Arthur, Hayes, Wil- 
son, Franklin Roosevelt, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy, have all voiced their sup- 
port for a bill like mine here today. 

The resolution, moreover, does not 
tend toward aggrandizement of Execu- 
tive authority in any manner which 
would upset our time-honored system of 
checks and balances. The late Senator 
Vandenberg, another champion of the 
item veto, observed that “the item veto 
does not give the President one single 
He cannot 
start anything as a result. He can only 
stop something long enough to focus the 
attention of the country on it.” Nor is 
this an untried prerogative, for 42 States 
have laws which enable their Governors 
to veto individual items in appropriation 
bills. In a poll of these Governors I con- 
ducted back in 1953, the overwhelming 
majority of them expressed the desirabil- 
ity of this provision and reported sub- 
stantial savings to State governments. 

Surely there is not one of us here today 
who will not admit how vital it is for 
the Nation to reduce extravagance in 
public expenditures. I have introduced 
similar legislation in this field as far 
back as the 83d Congress and I will con- 
tinue to press for it in an effort to give 
the President some degree of selectivity 
in passing on appropriation matters. My 
bill, I am confident, will do much to save 
the taxpayer’s money, and I urge you to 
ah this matter your serious considera- 
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Action Needed on Proposed Arts and 
Humanities Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


` OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a pleasure for me to join with many of 
my distinguished colleagues to sponsor 
a bill providing for a National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities. 
This bill, which is now before the Rules 
Committee, is an integral part of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Great Society program. 
The President emphasized its impor- 
tance when he said last March that the 
passage of this legislation, “will help 


secure for this Congress a sure and hon- , 


ored place in the advance of our civi- 
lization.” 

We are all aware of the emphasis 
which has been placed on the sciences. 
However, in our race to achieve scientific 
advancement, we have lagged behind in 
the cultural area—in the humanities and 
the arts. The proposed foundation, by 
giving recognition to the values of the 
humanities and the arts, would serve 
to correct the imbalance which now 
exists between the sciences and the arts. 

The objectives of the foundation are 
noble ones: to develop and promote a 
national policy of support for the hu- 
manities and the arts, to insure that 
artistic excellence can be enjoyed and 
appreciated by many, many more of our 
citizens, to strengthen the favorable 
projection and understanding of our 
Nation’s cultural life in other countries, 
and to foster a deeper understanding and 
appreciation for the arts and the hu- 
manities. Í 

A comprehensive and well-coordinated 
program in the arts and the humanities 
is needed now. The foundation would 
implement such a program and would 
insure our cultural growth and advance- 
ment. 

I urge, therefore, that all of my col- 
leagues support H.R. 9460, the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, when it comes to 
the House for & vote. 

It is my pleasure to insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article with 
reference to this legislation which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of Au- 
gust 8, 1965. The article follows: 

RULES COMMITTEE AND CULTURE 

A bill that would establish a National 
Foundation for the Arts and the Humanities 
is now before the House Rules Committee. 
The administration bill, passed by a voice 
vote in the Senate and endorsed by a large 
number of Representatives, should be 
brought to the House floor in the near future, 

The Foundation would consist of an en- 
dowment for the arts and an endowment for 
the humanities, each administered by a 24- 
member council. The councils would be au- 
thorized to make grants that could total $10 
million a year with the objective of encour- 
aging and supporting the Nation's cultural 
commitment. Advocates of the legislation, 
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pointing to Federal support of the sciences 
claim that although the sum of money in- 
volved is not large when spread throughout 
the 50 States, formal Federal recognition of 
the importance of the arts and the human- 
ities will help right the balance with the 
sciences and the grants will provide an in- 
centive for increased private, State, and local 
spending on culture. 

As an important part of President John 
son's Great Society program, as a major i 
novation and as a Federal involvement in an 
area which the U.S. Government has tradl- 
tionally avoided, the p Foundation 
deserves to be fully considered before the 
rush toward adjournment begins. 


The Real Alabama—Part XLII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the major beauty spots 
of the Nation is the Bellingrath Gardens 
and Home near Mobile, Ala. Each year 
tourists see the gardens and home and 
testify to the remarkable beauty 
serenity to be found in this charm spot 
of the Old South. 

Following is a description of Belling- 
rath Gardens and Home. 

Twenty miles south of Mobile near the 
Mobile Bay and on the Isle-Aux-Oies— 
Eel-O-Wah—River is a land of dreams 
called Bellingrath Gardens, created by 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Belling- 


rath. 

Here, in 1917, a rustic fishing lodge was 
established that for 10 years was the joy 
of the owners, a haven in the woods. 

The feeling then came to them that 
the setting, the woodlands, the flowered 
scenes, should be cultivated and devel- 
oped and shared with others. 

An American architect, an English 
landscape engineer and others well 
qualified, were employed to assist them 
in carrying out their ideas. „Their vision 
grew by leaps and bounds. More and 
more they felt the keen urge of heavenly 
victory within their souls. A tropical 
wildlife had taken on the rn of # 
glory land. And in the spring of 1932 
the gardens were opened to the public as 
65 acres of floral attractions. 

At Bellingrath beauty knows no season. 
no one month of the year seems to be 
more enchanting and richer than thé 
other. In the late spring countless beau- 
tiful flowers and shrubs such as petunia, 
lantana, Easter lilies, hydrangeas 
oleanders, hibiscus, water lilies, and 
amaryllis all lend their brilliance to the 
perennial parade of beauty. 

Roses, every one in the majestic rose 
glow of its own perfection, reach out to 
touch the personalities of those who pass 
near them. 

In the flowered embroidery of sum 
mertime ave the beautiful fancy leaved 
caladium, the perfumed gardenia, the 
soft and lacelike white and red crepe 
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Myrtle, the queenly white and purple 
althea, the golden alamanda, the fiam- 
ing salvia and the colorful foliage plants 
of the croton, dracaena, acalypha, and 
Pandanus. 

Beginning in September and until the 
end of March the camellia japonica burst 
With lasting pride into individual glory. 
To single out illustrious specimens of 
this beautiful flower is almost like try- 
ing to separate the brilliant sparkles of 
& cluster of diamonds. 

In Bellingrath Gardens more than 
4,000 specimen camellia japonica, em- 
bracing approximately 1,000 varieties, 
are thriving. Some of the large plants 
are more than 100 years old and they 
in size from 10 to 20 feet in height 
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flowering spirea. 
There are more than 250,000 azaleas of 


feet in height and from 20 to 30 feet in 
diameter. 

The effusion contained in the mystical 
beauty of such vivacious flowers, is lit- 


every conceivable shade of blue. 

On and about the rustic bridge across 
the lake many varieties of fiowers cling, 
and to stand upon it for awhile, and me- 
ditate upon the clusters of beauty, in con- 
trast with the dual refiection in the mir- 
rored water, is a memorable experience. 

It is good to stroll aimlessly and to 
follow the vagrant but alluring flagstone 
Walks. Appearing to lead in no particu- 
lar direction, they meander and turn, 
urging the visitor to follow through, 
Seemingly knowing all the while the glad 
tidings each new setting presents in 
bowers of sweet scented flowers. Each 
Step is an enthralling one amid fragrant 


are the longtime result of 

and planning, smoothly in harmony with 
the setting of the gardens themselves 
and on their verdant edges a childlike 
innocence is reflected, in the profusion 
of dainty and tiny flowers which abound 
in color and scheme. 

To one who has been long in the city 
or away from the spell of such holy 
beauty nothing is more keenly stimulat- 
ing than a visit to these gardens. 

Once in the spacious gardens your so- 
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journ becomes a mystic experience on a 


hand lavishly and joyously displayed by 
nature. 


One of the happiest thoughts of all 
after a visit to the charm spot of the 
Deep South is the knowledge that it will 
continue on and on long after those now 
living are gone, for Mr. Bellingrath con- 
veyed it in perpetuity to the Bellingrath- 
Morse Foundation. 

All surplus revenues above the cost of 
maintenance, will be devoted to the re- 
Uglous and secular education of boys and 
girls in church‘related colleges. During 
the past decade the owners have seen 
thousands enjoy the rare and lovely spec- 
tacle they have developed. Their earn- 
est wish is, that future generations may 
also have that pleasure. 

The story of Bellingrath Gardens is 
now perpetuated on a large red granite 
monolith which was presented to the 
Bellingrath-Morse Foundation by Mr. 
Bellingrath. It is located in the center 
of the gardens and gives full information 
concerning their development to the 
thousands of eager visitors who wish to 
know the full story of this lovely won- 
derland. Appropriately decorated with 


which artistically present a suitable and 
enduring record of dreams fully realized. 
Here then indeed, is a living memorial 
Mr. Bellingrath and his beloved wife, 


wind or sorrow will ever blight her hopes 
and plans. For on her face was the peace 
of one, whose whole life through walked 
with God. 


Medicare Bill Finally Signed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial which appeared in the Courier- 


Journal, Louisville, Ky., on Sunday, 

August 1: 

A LONG BATTLE ENDS IN VICTORY ror HARRY 
TRUMAN 


President Johnson had a generous impulse 
in deciding to sign the social security medi- 


passage, or that the Nation's medical facili- 
But in the early forties, the then Senator 


ages, to be financed by a payroll tax. The 
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bill, of course, got nowhere but when 
Truman 


medical risks of older persons. 
expired with the Congress which debated it. 

All those who, like Mr. Truman, fixed their 
hopes on a universal insurance scheme, suf- 
fered repeated disappointment as time went 
by. In the last months of the Elsenhower 
administration these hopes were almost com- 
Pletely extinguished by of a hur- 
riedly contrived bundle of amendments which 
became the Kerr-Mills Act. 

The bill Mr. Johnson has now successfully 
steered to passage is similar in most respects 
to the one President Kennedy had intro- 
duced It is not all that Mr. Truman and 
his friends could have wanted, but it is much 


that recognizes his long battle for the cause. 


New Attack on States’ Powers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


some delayed interest in the minds of 

those who may have been apathetic until 

now: 

From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Aug. 5, 
1965] 


NEW ATTACK ON STATES’ POWERS 

The U.S. Senate should refuse to follow 
the lead of the House of Representatives in 
voting to take away from States the power 
to have right-to-work laws. 

Ohioans made clear in 1958, by a 2-to-1 
statewide vote, that they did not want such 
a law in this State. The Plain Dealer believes 
that this judgment by the voters of Ohio 
should stand. 

But in 19 other States the people or their 
elected representatives decided in favor of 
statutes or constitutional provisions outlaw- 
ing the union shop. 

For Congress to deny these States the 
power to have such laws is an unjustifiable 
intrusion by the Government and a 
serious abridgement of States’ rights. 

The growth of centralized government in 
Washington is a fact of life. In most in- 
stances this growth has been a necessity be- 
cause of the increasing complexities of life 
in this automated age and the interdepend- 
ence of people. But wherever possible—and 
this area of right-to-work laws is certainly 
one place—the States should retain as much 
independent authority as possible. a 
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The manner in which H.R. 77 to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 
was railroaded to by the 


Representative 
chairman of the Education and Labor Com- 


mittee, invoked a rule that prohibited floor 
consideration of any amendment except one 
that would have changed the effective date 
of the repealer. 

President Johnson, whose own home State 
of Texas has a right-to-work law, wants the 
repealer. Congress has had difficulty in say- 
ing no to anything the President has sought, 
but this time the Senate should do s0. 

This is not a question of whether right-to- 
work laws are good or bad. It is a question 
of how far the Federal Government should 
go in reducing the powers of the State. In 
the case of section 14(b), the Senate stands 
as the last possible protector of these powers. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 31, 
1965] 


SELLING Our THE NoNUNION WORKER 


the promise of votes for the new farm bill. 

But the House has acted; it’s now up to 
the Senate. 

The actual importance of 14(b) may be 
symbolic than real, but the principle 
involved is large: whether a worker should 
coerced into joining a union, whatever 
his objections, on pain of losing his livell- 
hood. This is what the unions demand. 

They defend this demand on the grounds 

a supposed “right of contract the right 
employer and a union to agree on con- 
tefms requiring membership. And if 
issue were solely between employer and 
this would be a valid right. But it 

the whole point of such a contract is 
that two parties bargain away the rights of 
a third—the nonunion worker. 

The free ride argument, too, is specious. 
It’s true that a union for all em- 
ployees in a given company, not only for its 
own members—but it was the unions them- 


poll tion is repugnant to the 
American ideal of To strip 
away even the limited protection 14(b) gives 
the dissenting worker would put the force of 
Federal law behind an unconscionable pri- 
vate power grab. 


The Proper Place of Federal Assistance to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


<,. Moor. 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


. Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on July 30 
I had the honor of addressing the Citi- 
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zens for Educational Freedom at their 
sixth annual national convention in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The Citizens for Educa- 
tion Freedom is an organization dedi- 
cated to preserving the rights of parents 
in the education of their children and the 
development of equality and diversity in 
education. 

This organization was founded in 1959 
in St. Louis, Mo., by a group of parents 
who are interested and concerned with 
the rising force of Federal Government 
into the area of parental rights in educa- 
tion. I submitted for the Recorp the text 
of the remarks that I made on that oc- 
casion: 

REMARKS OF HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS AT THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, MINNESOTA FEDER- 
ATION, CITIZENS FOR EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM, 
JuLy 30, 1965 
During the 1960 presidential election cam- 

paign Senator John Kennedy on several 

occasions said “In the next decade we must 
double the amount we are spending on edu- 
cation.” The reaction of most Americans 
was to accept this as a challenging statement 
and say “Amen.” The fact of the matter is 
that the statement was not a challenge. It 

Was an example of clever rhetoric. My reply 

in 1960 was, “Why is Senator Kennedy ask- 

ing us to slow down? We almost tripled the 
amount we spent on education from 1950 to 

1960. 

In 1950 government, Federal. State, and 
local, spent $6,507.9 billion ($5,745.7 billion, 
elementary and secondary, $762.2 higher edu- 
cation) (Federal, $106.9, State and local, 
$6,401,.0). In 1960 government, Federal, 
State, and local spent $17,788.3 billion ($15,- 
587.9 elementary and secondary, $2,200.4 
higher education) (Federal, $622.3, State and 
local, $17,166.0). (In 1940 the d- 
ing amounts were: Total $2,316.2 billion, of 
which the Federal accounted for $0.047 and 
State and local $2,269.2 (pp. 434-345. “The 
Economic Almanac,” 1962). To obtain the 
full amount we spend in our society on 
education we would have to add to these 
figures the expenditure for private schools 
which seems to average with some constancy 
about another 20 to 25 percent of what is 
spent by the governmental sectors. 

There is some indication that the rate 
of increase of tures for education in 
our society has slowed down since 1960. 
Total new educational construction, public 
and private, put in place increased from 
$1,427 billion in 1950 to $3,384 billion in 
1960, while it has only increased an addi- 
tional $0.5 billion to about $3.9 billion, in 
1964. In other words, the ten year growth 
rate from 1950 to 1960 is 137 percent while 
the comparable 10-year growth rate for 
the 4 years from 1960 to 1964 is about 37 
percent or less than one-third the rate we 
had been experiencing before the New Fron- 
tier took over. 

It is noteworthy that the great increase 
in total expenditure for education is in the 
private sector and in the State and local 
governmental sectors, The Federat Govern- 
ment's efforts, although great in percentage 
increase in the past two decades amount to 
very little, less than 4 percent, in respect to 
the total governmental effort in our society 
in education expenditures and less than 3 
percent of our total effort, government as well 
as private. 

I think it is also important to point out 
that in addition to what we term educational 
expenditures the parents of school-age chil- 
dren bear many additional expenses which, 
if proper accounting methods were developed, 
would be added to the amounts we compute 
as the expenditure made in our society for 
education. 

I am not at all certain that the entrance 
of the Federal Government into the area of 
direct tures for education has been 
advantageous in increasing the total amount 
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that our society spends upon education. 
From my studies in the field of interna- 
tional economics, I have advanced a corollary 
to Gresham's law, I. e., bad money drives out 
good money. This corollary states that gov- 
ernment money drives out private money. I 
am now finding out that the Curtis corollary 
extends beyond the area of international eco- 
nomics to domestic economics as well. 

wonder whether it does not operate in the 
field of education as well and whether there 
is not a further refinement to the Curtis 
corollary which states that Federal money 
money drives out State and local govern- 
mental money, as well as private money. 

I fully appreciate the pump-priming theory 
upon which Government money was spent 
to produce an economic upturn in the de- 
pression of the 1930's, And to the extent that 
our Federal governmental grants in aid pro- 
grams in their inception were on a matching 
fund basis there seemed to be some sound 
basis for accepting the pump priming theory 
and arguing that it would prevent the Curtis 
corollary from operating, and total spending 
would be increased. However, with the Fed- 
eral matching formulas increasingly becom- 
ing more regressive with the Federal Gov- 
ernment taking over the large proportions 
and the State and local governments taking 
over the small proportions, I suspect that 
the Curtis corollary may be in full swing. 
Certainly, matching formulas like 90 percent 
Federal and 10 percent local, as we see in the 
Federal highway programs, produce little 
pump priming effect. The primer is bigger 
than the well. 

However, in spite of the increasing part the 
Federal Government is playing in the field 
of education, fortunately it still is mostly 


talk. The bulk of expenditures, as I have 


pointed out, has remained at the State and 
local levels, primarily at the local levels. 

One cry for increased Federal Government 
participation is that the State and local gov- 
ernments are so hard financially that 
they cannot assume the increased costs of 
education and the increased expenditures our 
society must continue to make in this area. 
Well, this is a peculiar theory in that there 
is only one source of taxation, I can assure 
you as one who write tax legislation, and 
that is the individual human being. Gov- 
ernments, whether State, local, or Federal, 
are only tax collectors (and I could add, 
churches are the same) and then can collect 
taxes only from one source, people. The 
corporate income tax, as in any business tax, 
is a tax upon people - not upon some uniden- 
tiflable ficticious person—it is primarily a 
sales tax because every business, If it is to 
stay in business, has to pass the tax it pays 
on to the consumer in the price ft charges 
for the goods and services it is selling. Maybe 
the investor pays a bit of the corporate in- 
come tax, but very little, and even if the 
investor pays some, we must remember that 
investors are le, too, and increasingly in 
the United States the investor is becoming 
everyone of us. 

So when it comes to easing any tax burden. 
I am not so inclined to worry about the tax 
collector—the State or local government—or 
the Federal Government, as I am about the 
taxpayer. I think of tax collection from the 
efficiency of the collection system—the 
efficiency from the standpoint of the tax- 
payer so that the minimum amount of cost 
goes into the collection of the tax and the 
maximum amount can go into the expendi- 
ture of the funds for the purposes intended 
by the governmental agency, in the instance 
under discussion, education of our children. 
I also want the tax collection for efficiency’s 
sake to be pretty close to the agency of gov- 
ernment that is goling to spend the money 
so that there is a minimum of cost in trans- 
ferring the money from the agency that 
collects it to the agency that spends it. Also 
so that those who spend have a better under- 
standing of the cost of spending which they 
do if they are close to those who have to raise 
the revenues. 
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By these criteria the Federal Government 
is not a very efficient tax collector for edu- 
cational expenditures. It is not even an ef- 
cient tax collector per se in minimizing the 
economic cost of the mere collection 
The Federal Government is merely efficient 
in hiding the economic cost of collecting the 
Federal income tax because it passes the main 
Cost burden of bookkeeping, accounting, and 
Collecting over to the private sector—to the 
individual person and businesses making out 
the complicated tax returns. But passing the 
Cost of tax collection over to the private sec- 
tor does not save the cost economically to 
dur society, it merely avoids some of the 
blame for the cost being placed where it 
belongs on the type tax itself and on the 
governmental body using it. The most efi- 
Clent tax economically to collect is the real 
estate property tax, by far, All it requires is 
an assessment every 10 years or so and a 
Yearly billing—no accounting, no time on the 
Part of the taxpayer, and little time on the 
Part of the tax collector. It is almost all done 
by mail. 

Furthermore, I would observe that it is the 
Federal income tax that has come in for the 
greatest criticism from economists and tax 
theorists in recent years, as well it should. 
It is the high rates of the Federal income tax 
Which has created the economic damage to 
Our society which we are now trying to rem- 
edy by timely tax reduction, not the real 
Property tax or the State sales and use taxes. 
Yet there are people who would put a further 
burden on the Federal income tax to raise 
the money to be spent for education and for 
Other services which have traditionally been 
Provided by the private sector and by local 
government. 

Furthermore, the Federal Government not 
being the sector of government which is 
charged with spending the education dollar 
has the difficult and costly job of transferring 
the tax dollars collected to the local govern- 
mental agencies which are charged with the 
Spending of them. As has often been ob- 
served, send a tax dollar to Washington, D.C., 
to be returned to be spent in the commu- 
nity and it comes back badly clipped. We 
certainly can cut down on the amount the 
dollar gets clipped when it is sent on its long 
journey to Washington and thence back to 
the community, but we must recognize that 
there will always be considerable cost in un- 
dertaking the round trip journey in the first 
Place. And we may well ask, Is this trip 
necessary? 

The answer is made that the trip and the 
clip are necessary because we need the Fed- 
eral governmental mechanism to equalize 
between the rich and the poor States. It is 
said that many of the children who need to 
be educated are in the poor States which 
cannot afford to bear the costs of education 
while the ability to pay taxes lies in the 
richer States. Well, I have often sought to 
answer this syllogism. I ask, where are these 
so-called poor States? The answer to that 
question is quite ready, in the South, Ark- 
ansas, Alabama, Mississippi, etc. I then ask, 
but on what basis do you say these are poor 
States? The answer to this is also quite 
ready. “Take a look at the per capita in- 
come of these States.“ Indeed, the per capita 
income in these States is relatively low. But 
then, I ask the next question, and the answer 
to this is not quite so ready. But these 
States do not pay for education out of taxes 
on income, do they? Don't they pay for edu- 
cation costs and community facilities of all 
Sorts essentially by use of the property tax? 
If this is so, and it is so, let's take a look at 
the assessed valuation in these States which 
allegedly are so poor. Here we have the true 
answer. There are not really any poor States 
in the United States. The States so often 
cited are States where there are poorly de- 
veloped and enforced property taxes, where 
there is a considerable amount of absentee 
ownership, among other things. Where the 
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assessment on real estate hardly match the 
true value of the land and structure. These 
are the very States, by the way, which are 
digging themselves further in the hole by 
waiving property taxes for a period of years 
to entice businesses to locate in their area— 
on the on, I suppose, that having 
the payrolls will assist them to have a better 
tax base than one based upon property 
wealth. This is surely regressive thinking for 
the 20th century, This theory can be found 
entrenched in most of our Latin American 
neighbors and throughout the world and un- 
til the theory is abandoned I could argue, 
these societies will not move ahead. 

No, there is no need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get into the business of Federal 
equalization laws, although there is still 
plenty of reason for all the States to contin- 
ually update their State equalization laws 
for education. And there is much room for 
counties to pass education equalization laws 
so that tax revenues can be spread from 
wealthy areas, measured in terms of prop- 
erty wealth to areas of less property wealth. 
Above all, there is ample room for moderniz- 
ing our property tax laws and keeping them 
to date—which means, among many things, 
modernizing our zoning laws and keeping 
them up to date. No community can sup- 
port schools or community facilities—ex- 
cept the very few unusually wealthy com- 
munities—with a property tax based heavily 
on home assessments. 

I like to point to Crestwood, Mo., as an ex- 
ample of up-to-date zoning and assessment. 
Here is a new community—nonexistent in 
1945, about 12,000 population. To a casual 
observer it looks like a typical middle-income, 
suburban bedroom community. Yet look at 
its tax assessment books. Look at its zoning 
laws and you have the real story. Seventy- 
five percent of its assessed valuation comes 
from industry, commerce, and the utilities, 
only 25 percent from the private homes of its 
citizens. It has fine schools, fine community 
facilities, ample revenues, and little debt. 

Henry George extolled the values of the 
property tax further than I would go to the 
single tax idea and these values should be 
considered today. In America the real estate 
tax provides the money which is spent largely 
in increasing the valuation of the very real 
estate taxed. Build roads, schools, sewers, 
provide fire departments and police protec- 
tion, and the value of the real estate and the 
buildings increase. The expenditures from 
the real estate tax go to and relate to in- 
creasing and preserving wealth. This makes 
a neat package and is the basis of the grass- 
root community growth in America. Fur- 
thermore, a well-designed real estate tax is a 
discouragement to the greatest of all eco- 
nomic sins—to hoard rather than to utilize 
wealth. A well-designed real estate tax sys- 
tem places an incentive on utilizing real 
estate to its greatest economic potential— 
and if a good tax system is established in 
context with up-to-date zoning laws and 
building codes, increased wealth flows to the 
community like from the mythological 
cornucopia. 

Before I leave this extolling of the prop- 
erty tax, let me remind you of two things. 
It is the property tax which has responded 
nobly since the end of World War U—not 
the Federal income tax. It is the property 
tax which has financed the increased ex- 
penditures for education from a $2.3 billion 
figure in 1940 to a figure now well over $18 
billion in 1965—not the Federal income tax. 

Nor is it true that this cornucopia of our 
communities is running low or needs prim- 
ing. The expenditures on education have 
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issues are continuing to be passed by the 
local citizenry. The HEW statistics reveal 
that beginning in 1957 when they first col- 
lated the percentage of public school bond 
issues passed per bond issues submitted to 
the voters, only once has the figure fallen 
below 70 percent: 1957, 74 percent; 1958, 78 
percent; 1959, 62 percent; 1960, 83 percent; 
1961, 71 percent; 1962, 70 percent; 1963, 70 
percent. 

And I hazard a guess that of the bond 
issues failing many should have failed but 
undoubtedly most of these bond issues were 
resubmitted in an improved and corrected 
form and then healthy situation 
in itself not duplicated by the process of 
local school districts submitting their needs 
to a political bureaucracy in Washington, 
D.C. 

The second observation I wish to make is 
that the property tax responded in this 
noble fashion in spite of the serious difi- 
culties it experienced as the result of the 
failure of the Federal Government to per- 
form one of its primary functions, namely 
maintain the dollar as an accurate eco- 
nomic weight and measure by following ` 
sound Federal governmental fiscal policies. 

The drastic inflation which occurred from 
1946 until 1951 placed the property tax 
systems all over the United States in very 
serious jeopardy. The property tax systems 
are based, as I have pointed out, on assessed 
valuations. Most systems make the specific 
and multitudinous assessed valuations when 
the improvements are made to the land 
inasmuch as improvements amount to the 
major part of most valuations. Accordingly, 
most assessments reflect the dollar cost of 

the improvement in the year in 
which it was made. So, in 1946, the 
assessments books refiected valuations in 
terms of the many years of the preinfiated 
dollar. All new improvements, new homes 
built after 1951 went on the books in terms 
of the post-World War U inflated dollar. 
This process by itself created an inequity 
in the tax system to the owners of new 
homes and new improvements vis-a-vis the 
owners of older structures. However, the 
cost of services and goods—teachers’ salaries 
and blackboards—went up with the inflated 
dollar. Therefore, the revenues, the tax 
collections, had to be increased, just to stand 
still, let alone to progress. However, in- 
creasing the rate of the property tax ag- 
gravated the inequity already existing in 
the base because of the of new 
improvements in terms of the inflated dol- 
lar. Every community in the United States 
was faced with a very difficult process, dif- 
ficult mechanically as well as politically, the 
process of reassessing all the property on 
the assessment books in terms of the same 
dollar. Over 80 percent of our communities 
have now done this and I would observe they 
are now in relatively good shape. A small 
percentage have not assumed their respon- 
sibility. Many of these are the communi- 
ties, and some of them are sizable, which 
are creating a great deal of the pressure on 
the Federal Government, through its over- 
burdened income tax system to ball them 
out. Yet these communities have it within 
their power to do exactly what the others 
have done, painful as it was. 

I have taken a long time to get around to 
what I want to really talk about, tax credits 
in Federal income taxes for parents and 
others who pay the costs of education. 

Let me state the case for this most needed 
reform in Federal tax law in my own seman- 
tics because it is usually presented, even by 
some of its advocates in the semantics of 
those who oppose it. This reform is in ac- 
cordance with American classic tax theory; 
namely, that we do not tax money which is 
being spent for a social which if it 
were not so spent we would call upon the 
Government to spend. Putting it another 
way, we know that when we extract money 
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from the private sector to pay for the ex- 
penditures of governmental services we are 
going to have some economic impact. We 
seek to keep that impact ata minimum. We 
prefer not to tax industries on the wane, 
we prefer to tax industries on the rise. We 
prefer not to tax low incomes, we prefer to 
tax high incomes. We prefer to tax wealth 
not the process of creating the wealth. We 
do not tax money spent for desirable social 


purposes. 

This is the tax theory of the tax neutral- 
ists. This is the classical tax theory in 
America. There isa new school of tax writ- 
ers who are not nettralists. Because the 
power of taxation to effect economic results 
and to render economic decisions is so great 
and I might add so subtle these theorists 
advocating an old system as if it were new, 
seek to write tax laws to deliberately pro- 
duce economic decisions—their decisions—to 
channel expenditures into certain areas sup- 
planting the private decisionmaking process 
with the political process. 

Now the difference between these two 
schools of tax theory may on the surface seem 
to rest in semantics because at times both 
place a stamp of approval on the same kind 
of social spending. However, I submit there 
is the world of difference between the two 
theories. 


The first theory, the American classical 
theory, is based upon the assumption that 
the people own everything and that govern- 
ment, the servant of the people, not the peo- 
ple’s copartner, the people's servant only 
takes that which it needs to provide the sery- 
ices the people have decided they wish to use 
the mechanism of government to provide for 
themselves, The second theory is based on 
the assumption that the government or the 
society owns everything and what the gov- 
ernment chooses not to take in taxation is a 
subsidy to the people. 

In our Federal income tax laws we have 
always given a deduction for donations to 
charitable and educational institutions, 
These new tax theorists say thereby the Gov- 
ernment subsidizes these institutions, I say 
we give the deductions not to subsidize but 
rather on the theory that we did not wish 
to tax this area of endeavor. We as a matter 
of policy prefer to obtain the money to run 
the Government from other areas of en- 
deavor. This is money being spent for social 
purposes which if it were not so spent prob- 
ably would require the Government to spend 
it directly. 

So the tax credit to those who spend money 
on education, which I advocate, is entirely 
consistent with American classical tax theory, 
If the private individuals do not spend the 
money for education then the people through 
their government would probably do so as a 
last resort—although I submit much more 
inefficiently. 

Note also how this classical tax theory dis- 
poses of some of the difficult problems we run 
into when we use the Government mecha- 
nisms to raising the money through taxes and 
then spending the money directly through 
the bureaucratic process. Under the classi- 
cal tax theory there is no problem of church 
versus state. The money is spent privately, 
not by governmental officials, A private per- 
son can decide to send his son or daughter 
to a public school, a parochial school or a 
nondenominational private school. If he 
has spent the money on education, that is 
the sole concern of the society which wishes 
to assure itself that the children are being 
educated. 

The Federal administration has opposed 
the tax credit theory on many grounds, not 
one of which stands the test of examination. 
One current argument still being advanced 
is that Federal income tax credits will only 
help the wealthier families and will do noth- 
ing for the lowest income groups. I have 
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given the answer to this many times. Here 
it is. Who are the lowest income groups? 
The poverty class, families with incomes of 
83,000 or less? Well, families of over $2,000 
pay Federal income taxes, so even some of 
the so-called poverty families will benefit. 
With a tax credit all taxpayers, high income 
or low income, get exactly the same dollar 
amount—which, of course, Means percen- 
tagewise a great deal more to the lower in- 
come group. Furthermore, these families 
not paying Federal income tax are only 15 
percent of all families, so 85 percent of all 
our families do benefit. However, if we go 
further into the pertinent statistics we find 
that the familles with incomes of $3,000 or 
less are predominantly where the head of 
the family is in the age brackets of 20 to 30. 
There are few children of school age in these 
families and practically none as high as sec- 
ondary school. Of course, we find the lower 
income families in the age brackets of 20 to 
30. These are the young people first start- 
ing out. We also find the lower income fam- 
illes predominantly in the over 65 age brack- 
et. In these families there are practically no 
children at all to educate. Of course, this 
is so. These are the grandparents, the peo- 
ple on retirement. When we zero in on the 
problem we find less than 5 percent of the 
families headed by persons in the age brack- 
ets of 30 to 65 among the low-income groups 
where the school population exists. In other 
words, 95 percent of the families with chil- 
dren to educate are Federal income tax- 
payers and the income tax credit approach 
will assist them materially and will assist 
the local communities to collect property 
taxes without further burdening these very 
same people who as taxpayers are paying 
education taxes and as parents are paying 
the cost of raising the children who are 
being educated. 

Since when is a program which benefits 
95 percent of our people undesirable on the 
basis that it will not help the 5 percent? I 
would observe that the 5 percent are not 
neglected, but they come under a different 
program. Helping the 5 percent is legiti- 
mately and traditionally the area for direct 
Government expenditures, whether for ed- 
ucation or just plain housing, health care, 
clothes, and proper diet, the necessities of 
life. The answer is that, of course, the Goy- 
ernment at all levele—local, State, and Fed- 
eral—is engaged in assisting these people on 
all their living costs, including education; 
and so are our private institutions, our 
churches, and community chest agencies. 
We tend to forget this. 

I conclude from the series of shifting and 


I, too want to ralse the standards of edu- 
cation in our society. If that is the real 
aim in the minds of these honorable oppo- 
nents and that la what the redirection of 
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but they are few in number. I would argue 
it h really only after the local groups have 
expressed a desire for assistance in somewhat 
of a consensus that the machinery of the 
Federal Government should be employed, not 
until then. Government is the servant of 
the people, not their copartner, certainly not 
their master. 


Bus Stops for the Rayburn House 
Office Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the Members of the 
House of Representatives and their staffs, 
I enclose a letter received from Delmer 
Ison, Executive Director of the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area Transit Commis- 
sion: 

WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 

TRANSIT COMMISSION, 
Arlington, Va., August 4, 1965. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mu. SPEAKER: The Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Commission is charged 
with the responsibility of regulating and im- 
proving transit and alleviating trafic conges- 
tion in the Washington Metropolitan Aren. 

In the performance of these duties, the 
Commission must, at times, authorize the 
abolishment, establishment and relocation of 
bus stops as public convenience and neces- 
sity dictates. 

On May 17, 1965, this Commission received 
a written request from Mr. Hyde Murray, 
president, Congressional Secretary's Club, re- 
questing the installation of two bus stops 
on Independence Avenue SW., immediately 
in front of and across from the New Rayburn 
House Office Building to serve the employees 
in the building. The letter was addressed 
to the Honorable Walter N. Tobriner, presi- 
dent, Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and was forwarded to this 
Commission for consideration by Mr. 
Tobriner. 

An investigation of this matter was made 
by our Engineering Department, and it was 
determined that a bus stop could not be 
placed on the north side of Independence 
Avenue SW. opposite the Rayburn House 
Office Building, due to the high curbing at 
this location which would not allow for safe 
boarding and alighting of passengers. How- 
ever, it was determined that a stop was war- 
ranted and could be placed on the south 
side of Independence Avenue SW., just west 
of the entrance to the Rayburn House Office 
Building. Authorization was given both 
D.C, Transit System, Inc., and WMA Transit 
Co., to establish bus stops at this location. 
Shortly after the installation of these stops, 
as authorized by this Commission, the bus 
companies were ordered by other authorities 
on Capitol Hill to remove these stops. 

My only purpose in bringing this matter 
to your attention is to advise you that we 
have fulfilled our obligation to the public 
in this regard. 

Respectfully yours, 
DELMER Ison, 
Executive Director, 
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AID Helps Credit Unions and Savings and 
Loan Associations Grow in Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
successful program being conducted un- 
der our foreign aid program is the en- 
couragement of credit unions and 
Savings and loan associations in the de- 
veloping nations, This excellent means 
of helping these countries produce capi- 
tal for their own homebuilding and 
credit-expansion programs deserves en- 
couragement from Congress. 

I am inserting at this point in the REC- 
orp recent reports of the growth of these 
forms of financial institutions: 

Creorr UNION GROWTH IN LATIN AMERICA 
UNDER THE AID-CUNA TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM, SEPTEMBER 1962-MARrCH 1965 
Credit unions were introduced into Latin 

America (in Peru) in 1956 and made gradual 

Progress until September 1962 when the 

AID-CUNA technical assistance program be- 

came effective in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 

Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela. The growth 

Statistics below show the vast progress this 

program has made for the 30-month period: 


{Dollars in millions} 


Sept. 15, | Mar. 31, |30-month 
1962 1965 


1. 4 ait 
2. 8 
union 8 
3. Amount of member 
sal 


tion. 


accumuist: 
8. Total asset 


Growth has exceeded 100 percent each 
year. 

This program is raising in excess of $30 
in new capital for each $1 of technical as- 
sistance cost; additionally it is establishing 
a new self and self-perpetuating 
program for the low-income people of Latin 
America, 

Approximate averages: Members per credit 
union—330; savings per member—#40. ° 

Loans are made for 25 or more purposes; 
for the home and famlly, for production pur- 
poses, to help build low-cost (self-help type) 
homes and to start small business enter- 
prises. 

This program saved credit union members 
an estimated $4 million in interest costs 
alone in 1964; this saving may reach $4.5 
or $5 million in calendar year 1965. 

A new regional credit union development 
program has been initiated in Central Amer- 
ica and will be included in our June 30 
report. 

PROGRESS REPORT ON SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSO- 
CIATION GROWTH IN LATIN AMERICA, JULY 
1, 1963 Trmovan MarcH 31, 1965, UNDER 
THF, NLISA-AID TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 
United States-type savings and loan as- 

sociations were introduced into Latin Amer- 

ica (in Chile) in 1960 by U.S. savings and 
loan technicians with our cooperation. The 
program made gradual progress with our 
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eigen eres carpe pe? Se 1963 when 


„Al- month 
growth 


This program is helping to open the doors 
of homeownership to thousands of middle- 
and low-income people in Latin America by: 
(1) encouraging members to join and save 


Time To Wake Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 
Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have been working to help this Nation 


make the wisest use of its land and water 
resources since it has become clear that 


editorial pointing this out very graphi- 

cally recently appeared in the Lincoln 

Star and I commend it to my colleagues: 
Tıme To Wake Ur 

Nebraska is feeling no drought pains this 


year. 

The landscape is a picture of lush green. 
The corn is standing as high as an elephant's 
eye. And the surplus water, from continu- 
ing rainfall, is running off, eroding fields 
and wasting a great resource. But everything 
is flo 

But there is another side of the story. In 
the State of New York there is a serious 
drought. The New York City reservoirs are 
perilously close to the end of their reserves 
and millions of people are approaching a seri- 
ous crisis. This is not funny. We live by 
rainfall. 

We think we have more than plenty. Well, 
here is something to remember: 

In our present way of living it requires 
15,000 gallons a day to take care of the bod- 
ily needs and to provide the external things 
that give us the good life. It took 700 gal- 
lons to make 1 ton of paper, 65,000 gallons to 
make a ton of steel, 70 gallons for every gal- 
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lon of gasoline we use, Everything we use re- 
quires water in some stage of its production. 
As we grow more numerous our supply of 
fresh water remains relatively unchanged. 
In colonial days when life was simple the en- 
tire country required less water than one 
good-sized city today. We had an abundant 
reserve in those days. Today there are 200 
million of us and our way of living demands 
magnificent amounts of water. 

It is time we came awake. We need con- 
servation the worst way. We need to get 
much more effective use of every gallon of 
water that falls as rain. We can no longer 
squander this precious resource. 


Grace Under Pressure: Ford Reply Lesson 
in Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 ` 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
7 5 the San Diego Union of August 5. 


GRACE UNDER Pressure: FORD REPLY Lesson IN 
PATRIOTISM 


A noted author once described 9 as 
grace under extreme pressure. 

Tt is an apt turn of phrase that can be 
applied today with ease to Representative 
Grnatp Forp of Michigan, the Republican 
minority floor leader. 

Representative Fond showed courage, dig- 
nity, grace, and a fine sense of patriotism in 
replying to a bitter, taunting, and personal 
attack on him by the President of the 
United States. 

In doing so he put the best interests of 
his country above his personal feelings. 

Leaving no doubt that he was referring 
to Representative Forp, the President said 
the Congressman violated a confidence, was 
perhaps malicious and inexperienced. He 
capped the extraordinary criticism with the 
statement that boys will be boys. 

The temptation to answer in kind must 
have been great. It is to Representative 
Ford's credit that he desisted. In so doing 
the Congressman displayed his high qualities 
of leadership. 

It Is a positive and constructive type of 
leadership that left the President room for a 

retreat and at the same time pointed 
to a simple truth. 

“Communists all over the world would be 
happy to see a bitter name-calling contest 
develop between President Johnson and con- 
gressional leaders at this crucial time,” 
Representative Ford correctly stated. 

“I refuse to be baited into a verbal donny- 
brook with the Commander in Chief that 
would play into the hands of Hanoi, Peiping, 
and Moscow. I support the President's 
firmness beainst Communist aggression in 
Vietnam.” 

As Representative Forp pointed out, the 
principal opposition to the President's mill- 
tary decisions in the Vietnam war came not 
from the Republicans, but from Democrats 
in Congress, particularly those in the Senate. 
We suggest that, if President Johnson is to 
use his high position and the weight of his 
office against his principal critics, he should 
direct his energies to the Democrats who op- 
pose him, not the Republicans who support 
him. 

The forbearance of Representative Forn 
should serve to remind everyone that the 
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United States is in a war, as the President 
himself has stated correctly. 

It will take national unity, sacrifices, and a 
marshaling of purpose as well as weapons and 
resources to win that war. It is time for 
all Americans to follow the example of 
Representative Fond by forgetting the per- 
sonalities and settling down to victory and 
an honorable peace in Vietnam. 


Mistakes of the Great Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 


most encouraging to find that some of the 
newspapers are at long last beginning to 
publish some information about the mis- 
takes being encountered by the crash 
programs of the many proposals leading 
to the establishment of the Great So- 
ciety. One of the best which I have read 
is by Richard Wilson published in the 
8 Star of August 9, which fol- 
ows: 


MISTAKES OF THE GREAT SOCIETY 
(By Richard Wilson) 

The scope of the Great Society is so broad, 
its adoption so rapid that a reaction against 
it is bound to come. 

Small and large mistakes are already be- 
ginning to accumulate to form a bad im- 
pression of some of the programs. Among 
these are the political undertones of the 
antipoverty program so aptly illustrated by 
the passing out of summer post office jobs to 
young people on a congressional patronage 
basis. 


Thousands of youngsters have gotten jobs 
at $2.29 per hour on the recommendation of 
their congressmen, who had been assigned 
quotas by a White House aid without any 
regard to the primary criteria that these 
youth opportunity Jobs were to be assigned 
on the basis of need. 

Found out in this little patronage handout 
in the name of the war against poverty, the 
White House sanctimoniously ordered it 
stopped, but not before a nephew of Vice 
President Hompuary had gotten himself on 
the summer payroll at the Huron, S. Dak., 
post office. 

Head Start preschool help is being given In 
some cases to children Having no claim to it 
on the grounds of poverty. Ahead lie rich 
opportunities for arbitrariness, favoritism 
and administrative stupidity in medicare, 
rent subsidies, aid to education, housing. 

The question is how soon and how strongly 
the reaction will come. How soon will a na- 
tional consensus form that we have had 
enough for a while? The realization that 


y 

the urgency of President Johnson in getting 
through Congress and into operation the 
maximum number of Great Society programs. 

He is striking while the tron is hottest in 
the evident realization that seul 1966 aw 
congressional strength might not so grea’ 
and his finest hour will have passed. This 
could be what makes him so impatient with 
the more casual approach of Mixx MANSFIELD, 
the Senate majority leader. Senator Mans- 
rr evidently thinks we have had about 
enough for the time being and can walt 
until next year, and after, to complete the 
legislative program. 
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The President is doing his best to keep 
ahead of reaction by showering on the Nation 
such. a bewildering and continuous array of 
improvement programs that there is no time 
to think about the old ones for excitement 
about the new ones. He is voracious and in- 
satiable about getting things done as if the 
next day would be his last. 

It seems to me, however, that those who 
are expecting a substantial or crippling re- 
action to the multibillion-dollar Great So- 
clety, on grounds that we are in a costly war 
and cannot do everything at once, are in- 
dulging an illusion. ‘These programs do have 
& broad popular support. 

It may be quite true that the Governors 
of the States are upset because they are being 
bypassed by Sargent Shriver's antipoverty 
program in a direct Shriver-to-Podunk rela- 
tionship. Everyone knows, or knows of, a 
rich man who is collecting tax-free social 
security and laughing up his sleeve. 

Some who don’t need help will soon have 
some of their hospital bills paid by the Gov- 
ernment. The Government will pay the rent 
for some and not for others who think they 
are equally entitled to such generosity. 

Experience with this type of program in 
the past gives credence to predictions that 
the bureaucratic mind will find many ways 
to offend commonsense and good judgment, 
But the patience of the American public, 
when it thinks a good end is in view, is 
apparently beyond exhaustion. 

The programs are selfinflating, taxing 
even the imagination of Shriver on how the 
antipoverty program is to be doubled, quad- 
rupled and more before it begins to have a 
very noticeable impact. 

The Congressional Quarterly, a private re- 
search report, recently disclosed that in the 
fiscal year 1964 Federal aid to State and local 
governments and Federal ald to individuals 
increased 17 percent, an now amounts to 
$12.8 billion, > 

This averages out to about $67 per capita. 
This was before the Great Society got going, 
and does not include most of the social se- 
curity payments. 

From now on there will be a big bulge in 
Federal aid; Governors, mayors, councilmen, 
county supervisors, and individuals are 
eagerly awaiting it. It was once argued that 
after a Goverment gorged on reform, it ought 
to allow a prudent period for digestion. But 
this ls not to be the case. There are to be 
more Great Society programs next year before 
we see how well those already adopted are 
working. 


The Honorable Michael J. Kirwin Breaks 
Ground for the Tehama-Colusa Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago a distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, who has con- 
tributed so much to the cause of the 
development of public works, especially 
in the field of water conservation, our 
good friend and colleague, the Honorable 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, officiated at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies of the 
Tehama-Colusa Canal near Corning, 
Calif., which I am proud to represent. 

The occasion marked the start of the 
Tehama-Colusa Canal, a most worthy 
reclamation project which will carry 
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Sacramento River water to more than 
200,000 acres of thirsty land along the 
western side of the Sacramento Valley. 
This is water which now wastes into the 
sea. 

As one who has long worked for the 
development of this vital project I was 
especially proud that MIKE KIRWAN 
would travel to California and partici- 
pate in this ground-breaking ceremony. 
On that occasion MIRKE Kirwan, I believe, 
set the record straight as to the impor- 
tance, the vital necessity, of this type 
of reclamation development and, at this 
point, Mr. Speaker, I present, so that our 
colleagues can share in the wisdom of 
these comments, the remarks made by 
the Honorable MICHAEL J. KIRWAN at 
the ground-breaking ceremony of the 
Tehama-Colusa Canal last July 31. 
There is no one who can discuss this 
subject with more knowledge than the 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE MicHarL J. 
KIRWAN. AT GROUND BREAKING CEREMONIES 
YOR TEHAMA-COLUSA CANAL, TEHAMA 
County, CAL ., JULY 31, 1965 


I am not going to take very long this 
morning for you have already waited long 
enough, in fact far too long, for the ground 
breaking on this project. 

I understand it was in 1873 that Lt. Col. 
B. 5. Anderson outlined plans for the Sacra- 
mento Canals in a report to President Ulysses 
S. Grant. Thirty-two years then elapsed be- 
fore Governor Pardee, of California, re- 
quested the Bureau of Reclamation in 1905 
to make a comprehensive study of the upper 
Sacramento River Valley. It wasn't until 
1950, at the insistence of my good friend, the 
late Senator Clair Engle, that Congress fin- 
ally passed his bili authorizing the Sacra- 
mento Canals unit of the Central Valley 
project. 

Since then, the pace has quickened. The 
Corning Canal and pumping plant were 
completed in 1961 and the Red Bluff diver- 
sion dam in 1964. Even the great Trinity 
Division of the Central Valley project, which 
will supply much of the water used in the 
Tehama-Colusa Canal, has now been com- 
pleted. 

Iam glad that finally this year, after all 
of the problems were worked out, that it was 
Possible for our committee to appropriate 
the funds to initiate construction of this 
canal. 

You have been most patient during this 
long delay and owe so much to the many 
dedicated people who worked so tirelessly to 
make this construction start finally possible. 
You are most fortunate to be so ably repre- 
sented in Congress by Bon Lecorrr and Bu 
Jonnson who sO effectively brought to the 
attention of our committee the urgency of 
appropriating construction funds fof this 
project, And, of course, you all know Floyd 
Dominy whose efforts have been so indispen- 
sable in making this project a reality and 
indeed in making the whole reclamation 
program such a success in recent years. In 
my book, he is the best Commissioner we 
bave ever had. 

I think I understand what it means to 
wait almost a century to get a worthwhile 
project underway. In fact I am still waiting. 
I have been working for years on a waterway 
connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio River 
which was recommended by George 
Washington. In 1824, the Army Board of En- 
gineers listed the Ohio River to Lake Erie 
Canal as the first in relative tmportance to 
the interior commerce of our country. Con- 
gress finally authorized the project in Rivers 
and Harbor Act of 1935 but we still have not 
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had our ground breaking ceremony. The 
Corps of Engineers has Just completed a re- 
view study which finds that the project is 
even more economically justified now than 
in 1935. I hope when the Rivers and Harbor 
Board completes Its current review of this 
new report that we too may finally have a 
joyous occasion. 

For years now, you in the West have been 
most conscious of the urgent need for flood 
control and water resource development. It 
Was right here in California back in 1909 as 
a laborer in the construction of the Mulhol- 
land Aqueduct that I full appreciated for 
the first time the real value of water. 

But as you know, we have had our critics 
who have referred to these public works 
projects as pork barrel. They have been 
amazingly silent since the devastating floods 
here on the west coast last December and 
January and those in the upper Mississippi 


River region and in Colorado and Kansas 


in recent months. Though none of the flood 
control systems are yet complete, the dam- 
ages prevented here in the West by the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects which are already in service 
amounted to about $1 billion. Some of these 
projects fully paid for themselves just by 
the benefits provided in this disaster. 

Seven reservoirs alone in Oregon's Willa- 
mette River Basin prevented over $572 mil- 
lion in damages whereas their total first cost 
Was less than $273 million. 

And if these flood control systems had been 
complete here in the West not only could 
we have averted much of the great losses 
that were suffered but also have conserved 
so much priceless water. One witness testi- 
fied before our committee that the water 
wasted to the ocean from just the Eel River 
here in California, in one 24-hour period this 
Spring, would have taken care of the entire 
water needs of the city of Los Angeles for 
3 whole years. 

Fortunately, the entire country is now 
coming to the realization that the water 
shortage problem is not strictly a western 
one. ‘The East, which only yesterday thought 
of water as an endless resource, today finds 
itself staring into the dusty face of drought. 
In New York City, reservoirs are 50 percent of 
normal capacity. The entire Delaware River 
Basin has been put under emergency rations 
as a drought area. New Yorkers are forbidden 
to fill backyard wading pools, water their 
lawns, or wash their cars. Restaurants are 
subject to 650 fines for serving water to cus- 
tomers who do not ask for it. Children are 
instructed in water saving methods ot brush- 
ing their teeth. Zo the entire Nation is 
suddenly becoming aware that we must doa 
much better job of managing our water and 
do it ina hurry. California, with its Central 
Valley project, Is to be congratulated for an 
early start on this endless problem. 

I regret that it has taken these great nat- 
‘ural disasters to finally really wake up Amer- 
ica and make it fully realize that investing 
in these water projects is essential if we are 
to continue to develop and prosper. For 
years I have said on the floor of Congress 
that we should be spending double our pres- 
ent rate if we are to keep up with the demand 
for water supply, flood control, navigation, 
reclamation, and power development. We 
have come a long way since we overrode the 
veto in 1959 of the 1960 public works appro- 
priation bill and set aside the “no new starts” 


licy. 

Just in the last 5 years we have appro- 
priated almost $650 million to the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers 
tor work in California. And this year's Pub- 
lic Works appropriation bill as passed by the 
House includes an additional $178 million 
for these two here in California, 
an increase of $57 million over last fiscal 
year. 

Most important in Congress’ going along 
with this stepped-up in your State 


program 
has been your recognition of the fact that 
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water resource development must be to a 
large extent a local responsibility. Your 
California State water project serves as an 
example to the Nation of what must be done 
if we are to solve our great water problems. 

So we are making progress. But so much 
remains to be done. And you have my 
assurance that as long as I am chairman of 
the House Public Works Appropriation Com- 
mittee I am going to keep fighting for more 
adequate funds to conserve and develop the 
water resources both here in California and 
for the rest of the Nation. 

I believe I am as happy as you are to see 
this project finally getting underway. When 


I was here in 1959, I realized what it would 


do for your area. 

Much of the construction cost of $60 
million is in the form of wages which will 
be spent to a great extent locally. The 
firm, dependable water supply it will pro- 
vide will allow expansion of high income 
crop acreage and increase in per acre yield. 
‘The estimated total net farm income is ex- 

to increase from about $4 million 
yearly to more than $24 million. Local 
processing of farm goods is estimated to 
yield an increased gross income of $40 mil- 
lion annually. The entire Nation will bene- 
fit from the changeover from dry farm 
crops—generally in surplus—to the much 
needed higher income crops. Wages result- 
ing either directly or indirectly from the 
project facilities should reach a high of 
almost $22 million a year. 

Initial water deliveries are scheduled for 
June 1968, but I am glad we were able to 
work out the emergency program to deliver 
water to the Arbuckle area in 1966, in time 


ized until the time for the ground breaking; 
I am sure it was worth waiting for but I 
don't want to keep you waiting any longer. 
So let's get on with the ceremonies. 


Comments From Canada on the Death of 
Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a most interesting section of the 
opinion page was in the Sunday Olym- 
pian in my district on Sunday, August 1. 
The editor had taken the time to 
recapitulate a sizable segment of Cana- 
dian newspaper editorials on the death of 
America's beloved Adlai Stevenson. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
House will appreciate sharing this 
sampling due to the thoughtfulness of 
the Sunday Olympian and the courtesy 
of its editor, Mr. Lawrence. - 

REACTION IN CANADA 

Canadian newspapers often are more 
frank than fiattering in expressing their 
opinions of the United States and its leaders. 
For this reason, we took special interest 
when the Canadian Consulate General's office 
in Seattle sent us a sampling of Canadian 
newspaper editorials on the death of Adlai 
Stevenson. We would like to share a sample 
of the sampling with you: 

Toronto Dally Star: “Adlai Stevenson was 
an American America shared with the world. 
For millions of people he represented what 
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America ought to be—its intellect, its culture 
and wit, its wisdom and its grace under the 
terrible pressure of duty. 

“For his own Nation's intellectual youth 
he was the knight, sans peus, sans reproche, 
Who rode into national political battle with 
a hole in his shoe, a jest on his tongue and, 
always, too few votes in his pocket. 

“But while Adlai Stevenson never reached 
the power for which he yearned, his impact 
was enormous. He was a call for justice 
within America’s borders and an understand- 
ing of the historic revolution that Is sweep- 
ing the have-not world. He was a man of 
vast eloquence and he used it to become a 
spokesman of an enlightened United States.” 

The Ottawa Journal: “Fate, the often hard 
fortunes of political war, denied to Adlai 
Stevenson the prize of his country's Pres- 
idency. It was a prize which to many seemed 
to be his by devine right of intellect. For 
not since Woodrow Wilson had anyone ap- 
peared on the American political scene who 
combined in his character so much scholar- 
ship and eloquence with conscience, plus 
other gifts (lacking in Wilson) which compel 
affection. 

“But these were not enough in a demo- 
cratic soclety to overcome national venera- 
tion for the war hero Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
nor enough to gain his party’s third pres- 
idential nomination over one with the style 
and organization genius of a John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. Well could Adlai Stevenson have 
sald with James Shirley, There is no armor 
against fate.’ 

“If Canadians had had a vote in the Amer- 


egates to the United Nations would have 
voted for him, and all of the UN adminis- 
tration and its waiters and sweepers, regard- 
less of nationality or color. He became a 
UN champion, or, more correctly, he became 
a champion of UN's better ideals. 

And yet the memory of Adlai Stevenson 
will always be brightened with happiness 
and laughter. Humor was one of his weap- 
ons and he never believed that on a grave 
matter one had always to speak with dead- 
ening dullness * * *” 

The Vancouver Sun: “Prime Minister Pear- 
son spoke for most of us in Canada when he 
said, ‘I have lost a very old and personal 
friend.’ 

“For this was the feeling Adlai Stevenson 

dn millions of Canadians who were 


“Indeed, it could be said he was our favorite 
candidate. And, it is no small tribute to us 
that it was so, for Adlai Stevenson repre- 
sented in many ways the best ideals of 
civilized men. : 

“The loss is not to the United States alone 
but to the world. In this lamentable pass- 
ing freedom has been bereaved of one of its 
strongest and most fearless contemporary 
voices.” 


One Man, One Vote 
EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a very fine analysis by Mr. 
Frank T. Nye, the associate editor of 
the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette, on the 
subject of apportionment of State legis- 
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latures has recently been called to my 
attention. Mr. Nye's perceptive analysis 
has been submitted to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in the form of a 
statement. 

Mr. Nye is opposed to current legis- 
lative efforts to amend the Constitution 
and modify the effect of the Supreme 
Court's one-man, one-vote decision.. He 
bases his opposition principally upon the 
contention that the proponents of such 
an amendment are using the false 
premise in an effort to win support for 
their efforts. 

Mr. Nye states the case very well. In 
his words: 

This false premise is that, historically, 
State legislatures have been apportioned 
„just like Congress,” one house on popula- 
tion and the other on area, or some similar 
factor. 

This is not the fact, e any student of ap- 
portionment is aware. The fact is that, his- 
torically the constitutions of a majority of 
the 50 States (including Iowa) have based 
the apportionment of both houses on popu- 
lation. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope all of us are aware 
of the false premise to which Mr. Nye 
refers. I urge all of my colleagues to 
take time to read his statement and 
under unanimous consent I place it at 
this point in the RECORD; 


STATEMENT OF FRANK T. NYE, ASSOCIATE Bor- 
TOR, THe CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa, GAZETTE, 
SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE JUNE 30, 1965, ON Proposais To 
AMEND THE CONSTITUTION RELATIVE TO 
APPORTIONMENT OF STATE LEGISLATURES 


Senator B. B. HICKENLOOPER's staff has in- 
formed me the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee's hearings have ended on the Dirksen 
amendment, and other proposed amend- 
ments, to the Constitution relative to ap- 
portionment of State legislatures. But, 
even so, that the Committee would receive 
my statement and see that it is circulated 
to each Member. I am grateful for the 
privilege afforded me, under the eircum- 
stances, and am sorry to be late in submit- 
ting my statement. I will be brief and to 
the point, 

First, some personal background: 

I am 52 years old, married, the father of 
three daughters. I am an average American 
citizen, born, reared, and educated in Iowa, 
the State in which I have resided all my life. 

It has been my privilege to cover politics 
in Iowa for nearly 30 years. From 1936 un- 
til 1943 I covered the statehouse, first for 
International News Service and, subse- 
quently, for the Iowa Daily Press Association. 
Since 1943 I have been employed by the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette (as associate editor 
since 1945) and in that capacity I have con- 
tinued to cover Iowa politics and the legis- 
lature. 

Coverage of the legislature, from the be- 
ginning, aroused my interest in the subject 
of fair legislative apportionment—from the 
time I discovered less than 30 percent of the 
people were electing a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Iowa House of Representatives 
and less than 36 percent a majority of the 
members of the Iowa Senate. 

I have been one of the leaders in the 
continuing effort, during the last 25 years, 
to restore fair apportionment to Iowa's Leg- 
islature. In this capacity I have done a 
number of studies on the subject as it af- 
Tects Iowa. 

From 1957 until 1961 I served as State 
chairman of the Governor's Reapportion- 
ment Action Committee, a bipartisan group 
of 16 Iowans (including four legislators) 
which laid the groundwork for reapportion- 
ment action in Iowa. 
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So much for background. 

I oppose the Dirksen amendment in its 
present form because it, along with most of 
the other proposed apportionment amend- 
ments, is based on a false premise. This 
false premise, unwittingly perhaps, is being 
sold to the American people as an historical 
fact. 

This false premise is that, historically, 
State legislatures have been apportioned 
“just like Congress.“ one house on popu- 
lation and the other on area, or some similar 
factor. 

This is not the fact, as any student of 
apportionment is aware. The fact is that, 
historically, the constitutions of a majority 
of the 50 States (including Iowa) have based 
the apportionment of both houses on 
population. 

It is also an historical fact, and a sad one 
indeed, that in many of these States whose 
legislatures originally were population-based 
(including Iowa), legislators more often than 
not chose to violate their oaths by refusing 
to carry out the apportionment provisions 
contained in the constitutions of their re- 
spective States. 

The obvious result of this refusal was that 
factors other than population (usually area) 
were, by custom, considered in apportioning 
legislative bodies, even though this was in 
violation of the law. These illegal actions 
led to the acceptance of the false premise on 
which the Dirksen amendment is based. 

Iowa is an excellent case in point, because 
what happened in Iowa is so typical of what 
happened in so many other States. Here's 
a brief review of the Iowa case: 

Iowa became a territory on June 12, 1838, 
and conducted its affairs under a territorial 
constitution until admitted to the Union on 
December 28, 1846, at which time the people 
adopted the State's first constitution. 

The first constitution was in existence 
until 1857, when the people ‘adopted a new 
constitution, the State's second. This con- 
stitution is still in effect. 

Each State constitution, as well as the 
territorial constitution, provided for a bi- 
cameral legislature with the membership of 
each chamber based on the white population 
in the State. In 1868, following the Civil 
War, the word “white” was eliminated by 
an amendment to the constitution adopted 
by the people. 

All three constitutions, moreover, required 
reapportionment of the seats in both house 
and senate every 2 years—repeat, every 2 
years—to refiect population shifts. 

From the time Iowa became a territory 
until 1888 the territorial and State legisla- 
tures faithfully carried out the 2-year re- 
apportionment requirement, But (and this 
inaction was the beginning of the false 
premise on which the Dirksen amendment is 
based), from 1888 until 1904 Iowa's legis- 
latures did not carry out the constitutional 
requirement for reapportionment, Rather, 
they merely reenacted, and continued to re- 
enact, the apportionment act of 1888, 
thereby refusing to reflect population shifts. 

This resulted in an imbalance favoring 
less populated areas of the State. These 
areas eventually gained control of both the 
house and senate and, in 1904, proposed 
amendments changing the apportionment 
provisions in the constitution of 1857. 

The people adopted the 1904 amendments. 
The 1904 amendments required a house of 
108 seats, with 99 seats based on county 
units and 9 seats based on population. They 
required a senate of 50 seats all based on 
population (another false premise accepted 
as fact by many is that, traditionally the 
houses of representatives of State legisla- 
tures are based on population, the senate on 
area or other factors). 

The 1904 amendments also required reap- 
portionment of all population seats (9 in the 
house, 50 in the senate) after every State 
and Federal census, This meant reappor- 
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tlonment every 5 years (until 1935), inas- 
much as Iowa required a State census in 
years ending in 5“ until repeal of the State 
census law-in 1935. The Federal census, of 
course, is in in 0.“ 

Despite the 1904 amendments requirement 
that senate seats be apportioned on popula- 
tion, and that all population seats be reap- 
portioned after every census, the Iowa Sen- 
ate’s seats never were allocated on a popu- 
lation basis from the time of the first appor- 
tionment under the 1904 amendments. And 
there was nothing the people could do about 
it, since Iowa does not have the right of peti- 


tion and since the courts refused to take 


jurisdiction in those days. 

Elected representatives of the people con- 
tinued to ignore the provisions of the con- 
stitution, refusing to reapportion population 
seats in the senate (which never had been 
apportioned on population) from 1904 until 
1941. In 1941 the situation had become so 
intollerable that the legislature finally re- 
apportioned 4 of the senate’s 50 seats in 
an act that affected 12 of the State’s 99 coun- 
ties. Meantime, in 1928, less populous areas 
had gained such majority control of both 
houses they proposed a limiting amendment. 
The 1928 amendment provided that no coun- 
ty, regardiess of its population, would be 
entitled to more than one seat in the senate. 
This amendment had no visible effect, since 
counties entitled to more than one senator 
under the 1904 amendments never had been 
allocated more than one senator, In fact, 
some of these counties, entitled to one sena- 
tor each on the basis of population, were as- 
signed to districts containing one or two 
other counties, with each district entitled to 
only one senator. 

It was in the early 1940’s that several 
Iowans, including myself, called attention of 
various newspapers to the plight of under- 
represented populous areas of the State. 

Beginning in the 1950's, Iowa Governors of 
both political parties began to recommend 
that the apportionment provisions in the 
State constitution be carried out in good 
faith. In 1953, the legislature reapportioned 
4 more of the senate's 50 seats in an act 
affecting only 9 of the State’s 99 counties. 

In 1957, Gov. Herschel C. Loveless ap- 
pointed the 16-member Governor’s Reappor- 
tlonment Action Committee referred to 
above. This was a bipartisan group of 12 
citizens and 4 legislators which made recom- 
mendations that stimulated action by the 
legislature in 1959. \ 

By 1963, the now rural-oriented legislature 
(by this time 27.4 percent of the people were 
electing a majority of the 108 house mem- 
bers and 35.6 percent a majority of the 50 
senate members), had adopted a proposed 
amendment, which hardly alleviated the sit- 
uation. 

The people rejected this p: amend- 
ment by a vote of 272,382 to 190,424 at a 
statewide referendum on December 3, 1963. 

Meanwhile, action had been started August 
9, 1962, in the Federal court for the southern 
district of Iowa, to have the 1904 amend- 
ments declared in violation of the 14th 
(equal rights) amendment. The three-judge 
Federal court panel noted there was some 
question about the legality of the 1904 
amendments, but delayed its decision until 
after the December 3, 1963, referendum. 
After the referendum, the panel held the 
1904 amendments to be unconstitutional. 

Gov. Harold Hughes then called the legis- 
lature into special session starting February 
18, 1964, to reapportion its seats on a popu- 
lation basis in time for the 1964 elections. 

The legislature complied, after a fashion, 
reapportioning seats in the house to permit 
44.02 percent of the people to elect a majority 
of members and reapportioning senate seats 
to permit 38.9 percent of the people to elect 
a majority of members. 

Early in 1965, the three-judge Federal court 
panel held the senate apportionment to be 
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unconstitutional and said that while there 
was some question as to the constitutionality 
of the house apportionment, it would not 
Tequire action on them at this time. 

The legislature meeting in 1965 then re- 
apportioned senate seats more in line with 
population. This apportionment act is now 
before both the Federal and State courts, 

This is the Iowa case, in brief. I submit 
that it is typical of what has happened in 
many other States whose legislatures origi- 
nally were population-based in both cham- 
bers. It is obvious, then, how the false 
premise on which the Dirksen amendment is 
based got its start and came to be accepted 
as a fact. 

I. have other objections to the Dirksen 
amendment, the principal one being that if 
adopted by Congress there’s a good chance 
its ratification would be up to malappor- 
tioned legislatures in many States. I will not 
Ust my other objections, since most of them 
already have been cited in the committee's 
hearings by other opponents. 

But I do want to press home my point that 
the amendment should not be sold to the 
people on the basis of a false premise because 
such a sale is sure to boomerang once they 
learn the truth. 

Again, thank you for your courtesy in per- 
mitting me to submit this statement after 
the hearings have ended. 


Former Florida Governor Praises 


President Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, Florida’s 
greatest living orator, one of her most 
outstanding Governors and a living sym- 
bol of democratic achievement, Fuller 
Warren, has writien an excellent letter 
to the editor of the New York Times 
praising the Presidency of Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. 


This letter deserves to be reprinted in 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
so that the Nation may realize what 
Governor Warren and many others 
think about our President. We will all 
draw strength from this letter about our 
President, at a time when a small seg- 
ment of the national press has chosen to 
criticize him for his courageous stand in 
the Dominican Republic and Vietnam. 

Fuller Warren, like President Johnson, 
has felt the arrows of scorn from those 
who are proved wrong as time passes. 
Governor Warren, who served as the 
chief executive of Florida from 1949 to 
1953, faced great opposition when he led 
the fight to outlaw cattle from Florida’s 
highways, but today his strong and 
vigorous action is applauded and will be 
remembered for generations—his imagi- 
nation and will have saved thousands 
of lives on our highways. 

“No other President has walked more 
humbly with God and his fellow man,” 
Governor Warren writes. I congratulate 
him for his timely statement about 
President Johnson. The letter follows: 
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{From the New York Times, Aug. 8, 1965] 
ANTI-JOHNSON CABAL 


To the Eprroz: 

The venomous attacks by some segments 
of the press upon President Johnson are 
very puzzling. He is the kindliest, most 
compassionate President since Lincoln. He 
is one of the most effective of all the Presi- 
dents. He gets along with Congress better 
than any other President ever has. 

President Johnson has caused Congress to 
enact some of the most benevolent, the most 
humane measures ever to become law. He 
has courted the press more ardently than 
any other President. He has not made a 
major mistake as President. He has not 
publicly said a harsh word about anybody— 
not even a Republican. 

President Johnson has not said or done 
anything reasonably calculated to provoke 
the envenomed editorials and hate-filled 
columns spewed upon him recently. In some 
instances this forgiving man actually has 
“turned the other cheek.” 

Not once has he retaliated against those 
who have reviled him, as have some great 
Presidents. (One of Lincoln's generals had 
to close down the Chicago Times because of 
its seditious and subversive obstruction of 
the war effort.) 

Various polls have shown that President 
Johnson is supported by an overwhelming 
majority of patriotic Americans. 

No other President has walked more 
humbly with God and his fellow man. “What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” Do a few carping 
columnists and a junta of irascible editors 
require more than this of President 
Johnson? 


Miami, July 23, 1965. 
(The writer was Governor of Florida, 
1949-83.) 


Hays Sullivan: The Cotton Man Who 
Heads the Soybean Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to call to the attention of Mem- 
bers an article which appears in the 
August issue of Cotton Farming. It re- 
veals further information on the im- 
portance of soybeans to the economy of 
this Nation but also because it concerns 
an interview with Mr. Hays Sullivan, of 
Burdette, Ark., one of my finest friends 
and a leader in agriculture in Arkansas 
and in the Nation. 

The article consists of an interview 
with Mr. Sullivan, who is president of the 


tural 
Sullivan properly points. out that soy- 
beans—the Cinderella crop—are essen- 
tial to the stability of a great cross sec- 
tion of our agricultural population. 
The article follows: 
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Hays SULLIVAN; THE COTTON MAN WHO HEADS 
THE SOYBEAN MEN 

Due to the blessings of the allotment sys- 

tem, there is no longer in the strictest sense 

such a thing as a cotton farmer. The grower 

who is considered a cotton man usually gets 


to the most profitable use and this means a 
second crop. 
Across such a wide and diversified area as 


one crop, however, that is swiftly approach- 
ing the status of the subsidiary crop—soy- 

As prime testimony to this northern na- 
tives growing popularity across the belt, cot- 
ton will have to relinquish sole sovereignty 
over its old capital, Memphis, when the 
American Soybean Association hosts its 45th 
national convention there, August 16-18. 
Arkansas, just across the river from Memphis, 
invested 3,219,000 acres to soybeans this year, 
an 8-percent increase over last year and the 
ninth consecutive acreage u Another 
neighbor, Mississippi, planted a 1965 crop of 
1,653,000 acres, a Jump of 21 percent over last 
year. On more and more farms, cotton is 
looking across the road at soybeans. 

Cotton Farming wanted to know why. 

So we sent an editor to Burdette, Ark., to 
pose this question to Hays Sullivan, cotton 
producer, ginner, and president of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. He and his two 
sons farm a full cotton allotment of 600 
acres, plus another 1,100 acres in soybeans. 

Sitting behind his desk, Mr. Sullivan ac- 
knowledged our question with a smile. 

“Let me tell you a little of the background 
first,” he said. “Soybeans crept down in our 
area back in the 1930's, mostly for soll build- 
ing or as a crop for hogging down with corn. 
Later on, mechanization showed us we could 
grow more dollars per acre with beans than 
we could with corn. I've been growing soy- 
beans since about 1940.“ 

He paused momentarily and leaned back 
into his chair. “Now you asked me why,” he 
said. “Well, this is a product that has a tre- 


velopment in Europe, Japan, and Canada. 

To give you a couple of examples, a few 
years ago we introduced soybean oil with 
Olive oll in Spain, and the people began to 
take more and more soybean oil. Japan, 
eee are ee oe 

our soybeans, will by 1975 be demanding 
175 to 180 million bushels annually. 

“One of the reasons for increased demand 
is due to the fact that soybeans produce pro- 
tein and fats or oils which are needed by the 
populace of most countries. Most all coun- 
tries can produce carbohydrates crops such 
as corn, but cannot grow their protein. 
We're producing 700 million bushels a year 
now, and 47 percent of that is for export. 
Last year, and soybean products 
brought in the highest cash dollar yield from 
export markets for the second straight year.“ 

After hearing that, our mind turned to 
ugly thoughts of surpluses, and we asked if 
the ASA wasn't worried about overproduc- 
tion. 

“We fear the time that we would become a 
EIN Re A E aae eta 

become Government controlled, with 
33 P 
storage stocks. We hope to hold our acreage 
in line with our market expansion and ex- 
pand or hold as the market demands.“ 

And how do soybeans prosper in cotton 
country? 

He explained that the particular county he 
lives in, Mississippi County, is one of the 
top soybean producing counties in the coun- 
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try. It's not uncommon to find yields of 35 
to 40 bushels an acre. You have to work 
soybeans and keep them free of weeds and 
grass, and we've found that soybeans will 
yield higher in rotation with cotton, That's 
a distinct advantage it has with cotton.” 

“So you would say that the soybean has 
found a permanent home in the Cotton 
Belt?” we asked. 

“Well, all the acreage around here not al- 
lotted to cotton has gone to soybeans. And 
you hear of that happening all over.” 

Departing very impressed with the soybean 
story, its rapid growth, expanding market, 
and free-from-surplus status, we stopped to 
shake hands with Mr. Sullivan at the door. 

Peering over his fields, he said, “You know, 
we have the best product, Half the world 
hasn't got a sheet to sleep on. We're just 
going to have to pitch in and get it out of 
its troubles.” 

That was the cotton man talking. 


Long Island’s Challenge to You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, it is regret- 
table that too often we hear. about our 
Nation’s young people through the mass 
media only when they do something 
wrong. The much-cited parallel between 
youth and airplanes is, unhappily, very 
true: We only hear about the ones that 
crash. 

The good, young man or woman, the 
industrious, productive, talented, inter- 
esting, concerned, and intelligent young 
citizen is pushed into the background by 
that vociferous minority of rowdys, 
slackers, and vandals who seem to domi- 
nate our front pages. The great good 
which young people do today goes unre- 
ported, while the trouble generated by a 
tiny element grabs the headlines and our 
attention. 

Today I want to direct some of our at- 
tention to that good majority, of our 
country’s youth. I want to focus some 
of our thoughts on the laudable program 
of community service and character 
building being accomplished by the 
YMCA. The Y has helped to mold the 
personality of this Nation’s young peo- 
ple for more generations than anyone in 
this distinguished body has lived 
through. It is a wholesome but not a 
good-goody organization which has cap- 
tured the imagination and the spirit of 
millions of young people throughout the 
Nation. It brings together a rare com- 
bination of seasoned experience and 
youthful enthusiasm from which we have 
benefited tremendously. It builds lead- 
ership, and it encourages those old-fash- 
ioned virtures of loyalty, trustworthiness, 
and patriotism. 

My colleague and friend, Representa- 
tive Jon W. WYDLER, of New York, de- 
livered the address which follows on the 
occasion of the 46th annual meeting of 
the Nassau-Suffolk Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. It is a fitting tribute 
to the organization and an appropriate 
commentary on the YMCA’s role in the 


United States today. 

present it here today: 

Tue 46rH ANNUAL MEETING or Young MEN's 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, Nassau/SUFFOLK 
COUNTES 


One-half of all the people in the world 
today are under 25 years of age. 

The German poet-philosopher, Goethe, 
wrote: “The destiny of any nation, at any 
given time, depends on the opinions of its 
young men under five-and-twenty.” 

If the philosopher is right, we are in the 
hands of our youth, and we had better be 
about the business of seeing to the proper 
shaping of those hands. 

The urgency of our mission is emphasized 
by the fact that most of our serious crimes 
are committed by those who are under 20 
years old. 

The cost to your family for crime control 
was over 6500 last year—a very large, invol- 
untary contribution dedicated to mere self- 
protection and preservation. 

We have all taken an oath to our flag in 
which we pledge allegiance to “the Republic 
for which it stands.” 

I don't wish to burden you at this time 
with definitions, but if you will look in the 
dictionary when you return home, you will 
find that “republic” means the electorate, 
the people, and democracy is a process; and 
may be a pure democracy, or—and get this— 
& representative democracy through a sys- 
tem of representation. Note the words “sys- 
tem of representation.” 

As you all know, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics claims to be a democracy. 

President Jefferson was elected in 1800 on 
a platform of Republicanism defeating the 
Federalists, who were for a central federal- 
ized system of government, absolute in na- 
ture. One of his famous quotes at that time 
was: “Government should only do for the 
people, what the people cannot do for them- 
selves.” A statement too little thought of 
today in relationship to local activity and 
local government as opposed to State and 
Federal controls, 

What has this review of the meaning of 
government to do with the YMCA challenge 
to youth nationally and in Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties today? 

I would like to repeat at this time the 
statement of your director, Dr. Carl Frische, 
in his address 2 years ago at your annual 
meeting. 

“If free Western civilization is to survive, 
much of the work will have to be done 
through such voluntary o tions as the 
YMCA. I believe that religious-oriented or- 
ganizations stand in the forefront among a 
woefully small number of such voluntary 
organizations upon which our ultimate des- 
tiny depends. This free society and the free 
organizations needed to support it will not 
survive merely because of the latent virtue 
within. It will take a lot of individual work, 
support, and aggressiveness. 

“Among the evidence which might be 
mustered in support of this view, perhaps 
the best and most dramatic comes from our 
enemies; for it is they who have singled out 
voluntary religious, patriotic, and fraternal 
organizations for harassment and destruc- 
tion. Curiously, there are far too many 
amongst us who do not seem to comprehend 
the situation. Such people while giving loud 
and eloquent vocal endorsement to free en- 
terprise and yoluntary support of our com- 
munity endeavors do, nevertheless, in fact 
actively sponsor programs for more Govern- 
ment control and surveillance and spending 
in these areas of endeavor so vital to our 
surival. These eloquent but misguided folk 
seem to have lost sight of the basic premise 
and fact that once the Government takes 
over these functions, and finances them from 
funds extracted from the taxpayers under 
compulsion of confiscation, the effort is no 
longer voluntary; and we have already taken 


I am pleased to 
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the first big step toward our own self-destruc- 
tion as free individuals. We must not suc- 
cumb to the bait that our benefits will in- 
crease if we surrender to big brother in 
W. or Albany those things we trust 
most and hold as most conducive to our wel- 
fare.” 

I agree with Dr. Frische’s analysis. 

To sum up, the YMCA builds for the Re- 
public a community program financed with 
voluntary contributions and effort, based on 
spiritual and mental maturity and fitness as 
well as physical fitness stemming directly 
from the people of the community with no 
Government support; how can the YMCA 
and other religious-oriented organizations 
compete with Government-financed pro- 
grams such as are being sponsored by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity with Federal, 
State, and county government funds? 

Are we losing the m Iness of 
charity today? Taxes are not charity. The 
act of contributing money alone is not 
charity. The act of loving all men as broth- 
ers because they are sons of God is charity. 
If we give of ourselves in this sense, the giv- 
ing is true charity. As St. Paul said in 
Corinthians II: “Every man according as 
he purposeth in his heart, so let him give; 
not grudgingly, or of necessity; for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.” 


There has crept into the philosophy of 
certain fund raisers today, Give once for all. 
What does it mean? Has “Give once for all” 
ever been an integral part of the American 
way of life? There is no doubt that this slo- 
gan has cut deeply into the moral philosophy 
of voluntarism. You give one day a year and 
you are finished with giving and have noth- 
ing more to think about giving, including 
volunteering your time. 


This trend of decreasing voluntarism is 
presently only asymptom. A symptom—the 
continuance of which can cause the citizen 
to abdicate his or her traditional sense of in- 
dividual responsibility in America. This lack 
of charity toward one's club, organization, 
church, union, protession. political party, and 
philanthropic cause, has always in the past 
been subject to derision. Should volun- 
tarism—both individual and group—discon- 
tinue, the only result will be in Government 
usurpation of its functions. 

The YMCA with its history and objectives 
is meeting this challenge of usurpation. 

Locally, with well over 800 volunteers serv- 
ing as board and committee members, group 
leaders, instructors, coaches, and program 
specialists, the good and godly YMCA stand- 
ards are helping in the presentation of a 
challenge to the youth of Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, = 

With the professional staff of 19 full-time 
executive and program secretaries, 10 of 
whom are nationally certified YMCA secre- 
taries, and the remainder secretaries in train- 
ing, maintained by a system of free enter- 
prise with no Federal, State, or county tax 
support, is really a wonderful contribution 
to the basic philosophy of America. 

This staff recruits, trains, and supervises 
over 500 full-time and part-time employees. 
It is responsible for the administration of 
budgets, buildings, and property; the re- 
cruiting organization, training, and opera- 
tion of committees; the establishment, di- 
recting, and extension of program and serv- 
ices; the interpretation and carrying out 
of the purposes of the association; the crea- 
tion and continuation of good public rela- 
tions; the maintenance of relations with the 
communities and other agencies, and in 
addition the relationships with the national 
and international bodies of the YMCA—all 
with no Federal, State, or county tax sup- 
port. 

In 1964 it was “Seven Steps to Tomorrow.” 
With its addition of the Greater Massapequa 
branch in 1965, it becomes “Eight Steps to 
Tomorrow’’—thus following through as the 
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need arises in the extension of its program 
and services. 

With guidelines of moral and spiritual 
substance, the Y is offering some 44 programs 
in counseling, group work, social, educa- 
tional, and cultural activities. In addition 
with these same guidelines of moral and 
spiritual substance, the Y is offering some 29 
programs to aid in the development of health 
skills and team play. 

What more can be added by the T as a 
challenge to youth 

I am sure that when it is found, the 
YMCA will add it, and not at Government 
taxation expense. 

May I remind you again that we must 
speak less and less of being or not being 
our brother's keeper, and do more and more 
about brotherly love and respect. We must 
be our brother's brother. 

I do not feel that the youth of America 
is going to the dogs. If you have a good 
memory, you will well remember that your 
fathers said the same things about the youth 
of your day, and your grandfathers said the 
same of their youths, and so on back through 
the generations. 

There is much evidence to the contrary 
despite some depressing statistics. The Elks 
National Foundation, the American Legion’s 
Boys State, the YMCA's own Hi-Y Clubs 
with their annual meetings in Albany; the 
IHA, the Catholic Youth Organizations— 
all these are part of an active and continuing 
process of youth to a higher moral and 
spiritual standard. 

Make sure that the YMCA continues to 
offer these challenges to Nassau and Suffolk 
youth. 

Let us attack the problem with enthusi- 
asm. It is a challenge—not a task. We are 
responding to God's command—and not to 
that of some Federal law: 

Our Long Island area offers the greatest 
springboard in the Nation from which to 
launch our program, We are adjacent to 
the world's greatest city, populated by young, 
educated, and skilled people. We have land 
to grow on and an abundance of almost 
every ingredient necessary to create a top- 
flight technical society. 

But we must act now if the Y is to meet 
the future challenge that will not only train 
the minds, bodies, and spirit of our youth— 
but keep our youth here after they are 
trained. 


The Y offers not only citizenship 
and character building—but it develops 
leadership. It does this by molding a full 
person. The symbol of the Y is an equi- 
lateral triangle—the body, mind, and spirit. 
Without the spirit, the other two sides form 
lines leading ever further apart. Without 
the line of the spirit, there is no symmetry. 

The concept of 


W. 

of charity in the individual man. Without 
freedom, there is no real charity. The Gal- 
lup Poll indicated that a few years ago 70 
percent of the people believed religious in- 
fluence was gaining America. The figure is 
now 33 percent. Is this how we are building 
the Republic? 


The introduction of Federal dollars into 


each new program drives God out. This is 
done under the slogan of the separation of 
state and church—although the separation 
being maintained is often between the state 
and God, Himself. 

The love of God is a necesary ingredient of 
true charity. This is something that can 
be found at the Y, but which is taboo at the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The Y on 
Long Island offers our youth a real plus—the 
Plus of bringing a meaning to their lives. 

It may be easier to get dollars from Wash- 
ington; it is surely quicker, but—are we not 
then “rendering unto Caesar“ the things that 
are God's? 
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The youth of Long Island hunger after 
loyalty, pride, and faith. They long to help 
build the Republic, 

How shall we feed them? 

They cannot live by bread alone, 


Federal Government and Pennsylvania: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the unwise partnership of the Fed- 
eral Government and the State of Penn- 
sylvania in keeping gambling illegal in 
Pennsylvania thus making gambling’s 
lucrative profits available to bankroll the 
multishaded evils of the crime syndi- 
cates. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
Pennsylvania came to $67 million. More 
significant—and more menacing—is 
Pennsylvania’s vice-propping illegal 
gambling. ‘Testimony before the Mc- 
Clellan committee indicated that off- 
track betting comes to about $50 billion 
annually throughout the Nation, with 
this figure accounting for only some 42 
percent of the national annual illegal 
gambling total, which would thus be 
$120 billion. On a population basis, il- 
legal gambling in Pennsylvania would 
come to about $7.2 billion a year, so that 
Pennsylvania is really a rich minefield 
for the mob. The mob cuts itself 10 per- 
cent of the illegal gambling take, which 
means that almost three-quarters of a 
billion dollars may flow into crime from 
gambling profits. Government-run 
gambling would siphon these moneys 
from mob treasuries putting gambling 
revenues to work for and not against the 
people. 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good—since it is basically 
ineradicable—is a national or series of 
State lotteries. If the State of Penn- 
sylvania would wake up to social and fi- 
nancial reality, it would legalize, regulate 
and control gambling so that the gam- 
bling urge of the people of Pennsylvania 
could be made to help support society 
rather than undermine it. 


The Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing comments by the Agency for In- 
ternational Development on a letter from 
Congressman PassMAN dated July 1, 1965, 
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in which he commented on the foreign 
aid program: 

Requests for new foreign aid funds so far 
this year amount to $7,512,467,000. I am at- 
taching, hereto, a list showing the 15 separate 
requests for foreign aid funds. Only the 
first item on the attached list is ever men- 
tioned publicly as being foreign ald. The 
other 14 items are as much foreign aid as 
your hand is a part of your body. 

The foreign aid program has traditionally 
been—and is today—understood to be the 
économite and military programs authorized 
by the Foreign Assistance Act, for which new 
appropriations of $3,380 million were re- 
quested for fiscal year 1966. In June, the 
President requested an additional $89 million 
for programs in southeast Asia. The total 
amended new appropriations request for fis- 
cal year 1936 is $3,459,470,000. 

In his message of January 14, 1965, the 
President also urged the Congress to support 
other programs which share with the foreign 
aid program to some extent a common pur- 
pose of assisting the less fortunate abroad— 
the Inter-American Development Bank, the 
International Development Association, and 
the food-for-peace program. Clearly, these 
programs are mentioned publicly. Appropri- 
ations requests for these programs—as for 
others mentioned in Congressman PASSMAN’S 
letter—are contained in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1966. The Congress 
reviews and debates these proposals. Con- 
gressman PasSsMAN'’s own printed hearings 
contain public testimony by executive branch 
witnesses in support of 6 of the 14 other 
foreign aid items he mentions. 

Some of these 14 items are a form of foreign 
assistance and are proposed and justified as 
such, But many of the 14 categories listed 
by Congressman PassmMan simply are not 
foreign aid. These include military con- 
struction overseas, the Department of the 
Army's administration of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands, the Euratom program of the AEC, and 
U.N. ducs and other assessed contributions to 
international organizations. Attached is an 
item-by-item rundown on each of the 14 
items on Congressman PassMan’s list. 

On June 30, 1965, unliquidated funds from 
prior years’ authority to the credit of these 
15 items amounted to 810.605.738.000. 
If the Congress approves the full additional 
$7,512,467,000 that the administration has 
requested in new funds this year, then there 
will be a staggering total available for dis- 
bursement in the amount of 618.118.205.000. 

The estimated unexpended balance (pipe- 
line) for budgeted programs under the For- 
eign Assistance Act is $5,880 million. Slightly 
less than one-third of these funds is for the 
military assistance program and the remain- 
der is for AID economic programs. The pipe- 
line consists almost entirely of funds which 
the United States is already committed to 
use for specific activities, and which therefore 
are not available to finance other activities. 
The reason there is a pipeline is that foreign 
aid projects, like construction projects in 
this country, often take several years to 
complete. zs 

The only money available for new activi- 
tles is that which is appropriated for the 
new fiscal year. For fiscal year 1966, $3,459 
million is being requested in new funds. In 
addition, Congress is requested to reappro- 
priate a small amount of funds available as 
unobligated balances, and to provide for the 
use of recoveries from prior year obligations. 
Recoveries result from funds which are saved 
from previous projects when costs run below 
estimates. Estimates of deobligated funds 
for the budget year are taken into account 
in preparing the budget request and the to- 
tal request for new appropriations is reduced 
accordingly. 

Pipelines exist in nearly all Government 
programs, including the other programs list- 
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ed in Congressman PassMan's letter. The 
pipeline for the Defense Department, for 
example, is about $30 billion, compared to 
AID's $5.9 billion. 

One can arrive at Congressman PAssMAN’s 
$18 billion total only by adding to the amount 
actually available for use the following: 

The foreign ald pipeline—which is not 
available to finance new activities; and ap- 
propriations requests and pipeline for items 
which are clearly not foreign aid activities. 

The $7,512,467,000 requested in new funds 
this year does not include an appropri- 
ation of $1.35 million tacked on to a re- 
cent appropriation bill for the International 
Monetary Fund so that it would apply to the 
fiscal year which ended on June 30, 1965, 
rather than to the new fiscal year. Neither 
does it include the $4 billion annual inter- 
est we are paying on the money we have 
previously borrowed to give away. 

The International Monetary Fund can in 
no way be described as a foreign aid activity. 
It does not extend development assistance; 
it is not an ald institution. 

The International Monetary Fund assists 
all countries with short-term balance-of- 
payments assistance. Even the United States 
draws funds from the International Monetary 
Fund on occasion—in calendar year 1964, 
US. net drawings were $262 million. It also 
seeks to promote international monetary co- 
operation, to facilitate expansion and growth 
of international trade, and to promote ex- 
change stability. None of these are foreign 
aid activities. 

Receipts and recoveries from previous 
credits, $209,770,000: These funds are receipts 
and recoveries from AID and military assist- 
ance program activities which are used to 
reduce the amount of new foreign ald ap- 
propriations, 

Military Assistance Advisory Group, 
$76,000,000: This item consists of an estl- 
mate of pay and allowance for U.S. military 
service personnel serving abroad in the mill- 
tary assistance program. These men serving 
abroad are on rotation duty. Most of them 
would be receiving pay from funds appropri- 
ated to the Department of Defense whether 
they were serving abroad or in the United 
States. The funds required for fiscal year 
1966 for this item sre part of the regular 
armed services budget request. 

Export-Import Bank (Long-term credits), 
$900,000,000: The primary objective of the 
Export-Import Bank now—as it has been 
for over 30 years—is the promotion of U.S. 
export trade throughout both the developed 
and less developed areas of the world. A 
commendable byproduct of the bank's ac- 
tivities has been to spur economic growth in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America, but its prin- 
cipal function is to bolster U.S. commercial 
Sales to these areas. There is no appropri- 
ation request for fiscal year 1966, since bank 
loans are financed by repayments and inter- 
est on prior loans, by private financial insti- 
tutions, and by borrowing from the Treasury. 

The $900 million figure included in Con- 
gressman Passman’s letter is the bank's esti- 
mate for long-term loans in fiscal year 1966 
within the overall congressional limitation 
on Export-Import Bank operations. In cal- 
endar 1964 such loans totaled 6727 million. 

Public Law 480 (Agricultural commodi- 
ties), $1,658,000,000: (Food-for-peace pro- 
gram), Public Law 480 began as a program 
for the disposal of surpluses of agricultural 
commodities which could not be sold on com- 
mercial markets. While the program con- 
tinues to support and to utilize the domes- 
tic farm surplus, it also permits the United 
States to provide millions of hungry persons 
in the less developed countries with needed 
food, and to contribute to their economic de- 
velopment. The food-for-peace program 
serves both domestic and foreign purposes, 
but uses resources in amounts set primarily 
for agricultural and not foreign policy rea- 
sons. The request for restoration of CCC 
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costs attributable to the food-for-peace pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1966 is $1,658 million. 

Inter-American Development Bank (Latin 
America), $705,880,000: The U.S. contribu- 
tion to the Inter-American Development 
Bank supplements U.S. assistance for the 
Alliance for Progress. The request for fiscal 
year 1966 is for $455.9 million. However, of 
the total, $205.9 million is for callable capi- 
tal which is retained in the U.S, Treasury and 
is subject to call only in the event the Inter- 
American Development Bank is unable to 
meet its obligations arising from borrowings 
or guarantees. 

International Development Association 
(IDA), $104 million: The U.S. contribution 
to this subsidiary of the World Bank also 
supplements the bilateral assistance pro- 
gram of the United States. The request for 
fiscal year 1966 is $104 million. 

Peace Corps, $115 million: Peace Corps 
volunteers perform a variety of functions 
(teaching, public health, community devel- 
opment, etc.) overseas. They provide needed 
services in underdeveloped countries, im- 
prove the knowledge of America in under- 
developed countries, and broaden their own 
understanding of the less-developed world. 
The request for the Peace Corps for fiscal 
year 1966 is $115 million. 

Contributions to international organiza- 
tions, $96,953,000: These are assessed con- 
tributions and are appropriated to the State 
Department primarily to help pay the U.S. 
share of operational costs of the United Na- 
tions and several other international bodies 
to which we belong. They are not to be con- 
fused with funds appropriated under the 
Foreign Aid and Related Agencies Appropri- 
ations Act for voluntary contributions for 
international organizations, which are used 
for development and related purposes, The 
request for fiscal year 1966 is $96.9 million. 

Permanent construction overseas (mili- 
tary), $85,986,000; Funds are annually re- 
quired for the construction and maintenance 
of U.S. bases in other countries. These bases 
are used by the U.S. military and are essen- 
tial to the protection of U.S. interests. The 
requirement for fiscal year 1966 for this item 
is part of the normal Department of Defense 
budget request. 

Educational (foreign and other students), 
$69,200,000: These are educational and cul- 
tural exchange activities. The United States 
makes available funds—largely in foreign 
currencies—to send Americans abroad and 
bring foreign nationals to the United States 
for educational, scientific, and cultural pur- 
poses. These funds obviously are not in- 
tended to promote foreign assistance” ob- 
jectives; rather, they are intended to 
strengthen relations between the United 
States and other nations of the free world. 
The request for fiscal year 1966 is $61.9 mil- 
lon for mutual education and cultural ex- 
change activities. 

Ryukyu Islands, $14,733,000: Pursuant to 
a treaty with Japan, the United States 18 
responsible for the administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands. The U.S. Army provides 
this administration, and the United States 
will continue to be there as long as stra- 
tegic and military considerations require 
that we maintain a military base in this 
area. Our presence is clearly not motivated 
by foreign assistance considerations. The 
request for fiscal year 1966 is $14.7 million. 

Migrants and refugees, $7,575,000: Legis- 
lation in 1962, unrelated to foreign assistance 
and economic development in foreign na- 
tions, provided ‘authority for aid to mi- 
grants and refugees in various parts of the 
world for humanitarian purposes. This aid 
is extended both on a multilateral basis, 
through contributions to the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration 
and the U.N. High Commission for Ref- 
ugees, and through bilateral aid to Euro- 
pean, Chinese, and Tibetan refugees. The 
request for fiscal year 1966 is $7.6 million. 
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Atomic Energy Commission (overseas), 
$5,900,000: The Euratom program provides 
for research and development under a joint 
program with the European Atomic Energy 
Community. The joint program is conducted 
in Europe with European funds and in the 
United States with U.S. funds for research 
and development of U.S.-type atomic reactor 
systems. To date, these European countries 
have provided more money than the United 
States for these cooperative programs. In 
addition to sharing the benefits of new devel- 
opments in European science and technology, 
the U.S. nuclear industry has gained access 
to the important European market. The re- 
quest for fiscal year 1966 is $3 million. 

Inter-American Highway (Latin America), 
$4 million; The 1,555-mile Central American 
section of the Inter-American Highway is 
being constructed in cooperation with five 
countries in Central America. These five 
republics will pay one-third the cost of the 
highway through their countries and assume 
complete responsibility for future mainte- 
nance. Funds are appropriated to the De- 
partment of Commerce to finance the U.S. 
share. The request for fiscal year 1966 is $4 
million. 


American Field Service Exchange 
Studentry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Field Service is an interna- 
tional scholarship program for teenagers. 
It is the forerunner, largest and most 
successful of all student exchange pro- 
grams. It is an American program 
begun as a volunteer ambulance service 
during World War I, continuing during 
World War IT and sponsoring and fi- 
nancing student exchanges in 1947. 
Since then about 20,000 foreign students 
have been selected to spend a year in the 
United States, as a regular member of a 
host family, attending high school regu- 
larly and learning firsthand about the 
United States and its people. Although 
the exchange is not reciprocal, many 
thousands of our high school juniors 
have spent a school year or a summer 
School vacation with a family in several 
dozen foreign countries under the spon- 
sorship of AFS. 

AFS is probably the most effective de- 
vice yet conceived for the promotion of 
international understanding and world 
peace with justice. The student partici- 
pants are already becoming leaders in 
their respective countries in science, 
commerce, industry, and government. 
The ripple effect of these student ambas- 
sadors, without portfolio but with im- 
mense impact, is becoming a tremendous 
force for good will on earth. 

Recently all foreign AFS'ers—about 
3,000—spent a week with a family in the 
Greater Washington, D.C., area, visiting 
their own Embassies and observing and 
studying our Federal Government in 
action. 

Robert Cahn, staff correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor, captured 
some of the meaning and purpose of AFS 
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in his report of one general meeting of 
the foreign AFS students during their 
Washington bus stop. 

He also recorded some candid observa- 
tions of these bright, knowledgeable, ob- 
servant youngsters which should be 
worthwhile for all native U.S. citizens to 
read and ponder: 

EXCHANGE STUDENTEY 
(By Robert Cahn) 

WaSHINGTON.—Abraham Minawa is taking 
home to Uganda a “Big M” sweater from 
Murray High School, St. Paul, Minn., as well 
as a new appreciation of how the United 
States is trying to solve its racial problems. 

Protima Nag will tell her young friends 
in Calcutta that Americans work hard and 
play hard, that the moral standards are 
really high despite what they may have read 
about Hollywood. 

Pedro Misle hopes to spread some of the 
ideas he has gained about how a democracy 
works when he returns to Caracas. 

And Dagmar Schramm is taking back to 
Austria, among other things, some American 
cookbooks. 

Abraham, Protima, Pedro, and Dagmar are 
4 of the 2,904 American Field Service inter- 
national scholarship students from 59 foreign 
countries who have just completed a year in 
the United States. 

In communities throughout the Nation, 
they and their colleagues have been 
“adopted” for the year by American families 
with teenage children, 

PRESIDENT HEARD 


They have gone to American high schools. 
They have taken a 3-week bus trip through 
part of the United States. And they have 
climaxed the year with a get-together in 
Washington which included an address at 
the White House by President Johnson. 

Many of the youngsters have had such a 
good time that they would like to stay 
longer. But their parents signed agree- 
ments that the students would come home 
on time and not return to the United States 
for at least 2 years. 

The whole purpose of the APS scholarships 
is to promote better international under- 
standing. And it is hoped that these 
youths—and the 1,100 Americans who have 
been spending a year or a summer in for- 
eign countries under AFS scholarships—will 
become good will ambassadors among their 
compatriots. 

SPORTS ENJOYED 

With a bright smile flashing across his 
dark face, Abraham Minawa relates how he 
won fourth place in the State championship 
at Murray High when he pole-vaulted 12 
feet 6 inches. 

“Yeah, Murray,” he shouts, while banter- 
ing with other AFS students here. Abra- 
ham has a lot to tell the homefolks about 
American sports and American life. 

But he also knows of the problems. 

“My ‘father,’ “ he says (most AFS’ers refer 
to their American parents-for-a-year as if 
they were their own), took me to Nashville 
so I could see for myself about the race situ- 
ation.” 

Abraham was refused service in one Nash- 
ville restaurant: But he also knows he was 
accepted as an equal at Murray High. And 
he lived as a member of a white family. 

He says that in Uganda, all he heard about 
the United States was that Negroes were 
being beaten. 

“Now that I have been here, I realize the 
race problem is som that can't be 
solved in a few days,” he says. “But Ameri- 
cans are making a good start.” 

VIEWS EXCHANGED 

During their days in Washington, the stu- 

dents had opportunities to evaluate opin- 
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ions of the United States and to exchange 
views with those who spent the year in other 
Parts of the country. 

They heard presidential assistant Richard 
N. Goodwin explain the Great Society pro- 
gram and say to the students from develop- 
ing nations: “You must insure that in your 
own revolutions there is widening room for 
the human heart and the human spirit.” 

On the south lawn of the White House, 
they heard President Johnson thank them 
for leaving behind a better understanding 
of their countries. 

“While you have been here I am sure you 
have seen things that you don't like, things 
that you would like to change,” Mr. John- 
son said. “If you have, then you can know 
that you have seen America as Americans 
themselves see it. 

“FUNDS COLLECTED 


“We have been concerned more with how 
our children shall live than with emulating 
how our fathers and how our grandfathers 
lived. So this spirit of America, I think, is 
present in our policies and our purposes 
toward other peoples of other lands. : 

“We hope that wherever you go you will 
work always, as we work, to try to change, 
to try to improve the life of mankind on 
this earth, and most of aH, to try to win 
peace for all peoples,” the President said. 

The American Field Service, which was 
Widely lauded for supplying ambulance 
drivers during World War I, started its 
scholarship program in 1947. A total of 19,- 
075 students have come to the United States 
under the program. 

Local chapters of AFS in each community 
raise funds to sponsor a student and arrange 
a home for him. The foreign student’s own 
family is , if possible, to pay the 
transportation to and from the United States. 

The United States State Department, 
through Public Law 480 funds, picks up some 
of the transportation costs. 

If the American family or local AFS chap- 
ter cannot provide spending money, the 
scholarship program gives each student $14 
a month. The end-of-the-year bus trip is 
paid for by the scholarship program, 


“I ike the informal atmosphere of your 
schools. I like your food very much and 
your dances. The dances are getting a lot 
like our dances, but they have different 
names. * * * I enjoyed hearing your Attorney 
General speak to us. I think he just spoke 
for my benefit.“ Barbara Thornton, Bridge- 
town, Barbados (spent year in Horicon, 
Wis.) . 

“T used to think that everyone in America 
had low moral standards. * * * But I found 
the moral standards very high. I also 
learned a lot from American youth. They 
don't just spend all their time having fun.” 
Protima Nag, Calcutta, India (spent year in 
Jacksonville, Hl.) 

“I learned a lot about democracy in my 
year here, and I hope I can spread it in my 
country. * * * In one way, President John- 
son was wrong when he talked about our 
coming to America.“ I have lived in Amer- 
ica for 17 years. We are as much America 
as you are.” Pedro Misle, Caracas, Venezue- 
la (spent year in Girard, Ohio). 

“I can only hope that other countries 
treat their foreign visitors as well as you do 
in America, * * * I like your school system 
where all the students, bright and average 
and not so bright, are put together. In 
Germany, we have separate schools for those 
of different abilities." Ingrid Zuendorf, 
Hamburg, Germany (spent year in Rantoul, 
III.) 

“From what I had seen on television and 
read about America, I had a vague idea that 
it would be a strange country tome. But I 
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found that Americans behave and react 
much the same as my own people.” Lina 
Jacinto, Cavite, Philippine Islands (spent 
year in Washougal, Wash.) 

“I like your school system here better than 
our system of French schools. Your system 
builds independence and gets into subjects 
very deeply. * * * Your Negro problem should 
be settled more quickly. A great nation 
shouldn't have a problem like this.“ Ibra- 
him Mertturk, Istanbul, Turkey (spent year 
in Santa Ana, Calif.). 

“I carry back home two impressions: good 
and bad. Your people are really friendly 
and really nice. But some of your teenagers 
are not very polite. * * * Also some teen- 
agers drive too fast and act a little crazy. 
But most of them were real fine.” Phay 
Darapheth, Arroyo, Laos (spent year in 
Merced, Calif.) 8 

“I found out that Americans are really 
behind my country. * * * This year meant a 
lot to me; I felt I really grew up. And I 
found that my earlier impressions about 
America were wrong. Americans are not 
naturally rich. They have to work hard for 
their money.” Thuy Van Nguyen, Saigon, 
Vietnam (spent year in Clinton, Iowa). 

“I learned from Americans to be more 
openminded and to make friends easier. I 
also liked it that your country does not try 
to cover up its problems. * I didn't get 
any credit for my schooling here because I 
took only five subjects. In Sweden I regu- 
larly take 13 subjects.” Kersten Nordstrom, 
Sweden (spent year in Minneapolis). 

“In Uganda, about all we would hear of 
the United States was that Negroes were 
being beaten. I didn't hear about any of 
the steps being taken in the civil rights 
movement. Now that I have been here, I 
realize the race problems can't be solved in 
a few days.“ Abraham Minawa, Kampala, 
Uganda (spent year in St. Paul, Minn.). 

“I found it a lot easier in America not to 
be prejudiced on the race situation. I am 
for civil rights. I had to work it out in my 
own way, and now I find myself able to treat 
anybody as an equal.” Rob Jackson, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa (spent year in Pon- 
tiac, Mich.) 

“If everybody here could have learned as 
much as I have about human relationships 
and the ability to understand people, it 
would help lead to world peace. This experi- 
ence in the United States has expanded the 
world of all of us.“ Cheryl Thomas, Salis- 
ert Rhodesia (spent year in Tonawanda, 

“This year helped me see there is little 
difference between peoples of various coun- 
tries except their customs. * * * I don’t see 
why there is so much trouble between whites 
and Negroes in the South. N. 
were treated equally at my school.” Seiji 
Puruta, Gifu, Japan (spent year in west Phil- 
adelphia). 

“When I came I had a completely different 
concept of the United States. I thought 
that everybody was rich and the teenagers 
just had fun. But I learned that North 
Americans have the same problems that we 
have.” Miriam Levano, Lima, Peru (spent 
year in Hibbing, Minn.) 


The story requires one slight correc- 
tion: AFS is a volunteer program, pri- 
vately financed without governmental 
direction, sponsoring, or financial aid. 
This is one reason for its tremendous 
growth and strength. AFS does, how- 
ever, greatly appreciate the splendid 
cooperation and accommodations it re- 
ceives from the many governments 
within which AFS operates, including 
the U.S. Department of State and Presi- 
dent Johnson. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
in this country a great reservoir of sup- 
port for the President regarding the sit- 
uation we face in Vietnam. I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues edi- 
torials which appeared recently in the 
Omaha World-Herald and the Lincoln 
Star on this subject. No greater support 


can be forthcoming. 
[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
July 24,. 1965] 


Mn. JOHNSON'S REPORT 

If President Johnson’s Wednesday morn- 
ing address to the Nation had not m pre- 
cpana by thunderous advance publicity and 

ction about a callup of Reserves, his 
otk chs might have had more impact than 
they did. 

Even so, the President committed his coun- 
trymen to a substantial mobilization of 
America’s military might to fight what he 
indicated most plainly will be a long. hard, 
and probably bigger war in Vietnam. 

The number of American fighting men 
there is to be stepped up from 75,000 to 
125,000. These are men now on active duty, 
not Reserves, and many of them have doubt- 
less been expecting to be called. 

But the increase in the monthly draft is 
to be more than doubled—from 17,000 to 
35,000—and here the impact upon tens of 
thousands of young men and their families 
very likely may not have been anticipated 
by them. 

Finally, there was the President's solemm 
comment about the likelihood of more meu 
being called up later. 

The number was unspecified but it will be 
whatever the American commander, General 
Westmoreland, says he needs. The Presi- 
dent's repeated pledge to stand fast, to refuse 
to retreat or to surrender, has lost nothing 
in its plain wording or its emphasis in these 
recent months of hard going in Vietnam. 

Aside from the increase in forces, there 
was little that was news in the President's 
speech. As he pointed out, he has said over 
and over again that America will stand and 
fight in Vietnam, that the United States 
cannot go back on its word, that our country 
has to face up to Communist aggression in 
Vietnam or its promises to defend free men 
elsewhere will not be belleved anywhere. 

What was perhaps most important about 
the speech was its demonstration that Mr. 
Johnson has not flagged in his determina- 
tion. Neither the ear nor the eye could 
detect the slightest evidence of sagging 
resolution, 

And the clinching proof that Mr. Johnson 
meant what he said was the reluctant com- 
mitment of more American lives to the brutal 
battle. 

We believe that Mr. Johnson has so far 
done about all that can reasonably be de- 
manded of him in informing the people 
about the progress—or more seal ae pricy the 
lack of progress—of the 
This newspaper feels that the President has 
acted with prudent firmness in trying to 
impress upon the enemy the all-important 
fact that the United States has no intention 
of losing this war. 

Mr, Johnson has now followed through 
with the commitment of more men and mili- 
tary power. He has asked his countrymen to 
support him through what are sure to be 
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more dark days. He deserves and will almost 
surely get that support. 


[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star, July 29, 
1965] 
A TIME or COURAGE 


President Johnson gave the world little 
relief from the troubles that beset it in his 
analysis of the Vietnam situation but the 
American people can find pride in the posi- 
tion he took. The President made no bones 
about the fact that we are at war in Asia 
and he announced the sending of 50,000 more 
troops to that torn land. 

At the same time, he fell considerably 
short of full mobilization of the Nation and 
gave equal emphasis to the cause of peace 
for which we are fighting. Toward this end 
he has instructed the U.S. Ambassador to 
the UN. to press that world organization 
for a greater effort in solving the Vietnam 
conflict. 

Maey are the details of the situation 
that can be debated but our fundamental 
course of action seems unquestionable. 
Rightly or wrongly in the beginning, we have 
cammitted ourselves to the defense of the 
freedom of the people of South Vietnam and 
we can no more walk out on that commit- 
ment than we can withdraw from the world 
itself. 

The President has made clear to the world 
a course of action on our part that is honor- 
able in all respects. We seek peace within 
the framework of freedom for all men but 
we recognize that such a goal must be fought 
for when challenged by an aggressive force. 

Escalation of the war is a threat we face 
but we do so without flinching. Red China 
and Russia hold the real key to the future. 
Either they forgo the tyranny by which they 
live or they thrust a terrible burden and 
great suffering upon humanity. The Presi- 
dent has made it clear to them that they 
ae an prevail through default of the free 
world. 


Sergeants’ Stripes Saved 1! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, in June 
of this year it was brought to my atten- 
tion that many enlisted members of the 
Army were about to be downgraded be- 
cause of action by the Department of 
the Army which would have stripped 
certain noncommissioned officers of their 
earned stripes. 

The stripe is a symbol of achievement 
and authority just as the uniform is a 
symbol of military service for all service 
personnel. 

The noncommissioned officers who 
were to have their stripes taken away 
by administrative action had done noth- 
ing to deserve this humiliation. As a 
former Army sergeant I understood how 
today’s sergeants felt about this and I 
was deeply concerned about this pro- 
posal, which would have gone into effect 
on September 1, 1965. 

On June 15, 1965, I introduced H.R. 
9046, a bill to specify the insignia of 
gvade for certain enlisted members of 
the Army. This legislation was referred 
to my committee, the House Armed 
Services Committee, for action. In the 
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meantime, I wrote to the Secretary of 
the Army, and urged him to make an 
adjustment, to spare the humiliation for 
thousands of our noncommissioned of- 
ficers. Today I am pleased to report to 
thes: men and to the Association of 
Regular Army Sergeants, who fought this 
battle with me, that the Department of 
the Army has sympathetically decided 
upon the indefinite suspension of the 
directive which led to this situation. I 
am very grateful. With permission I in- 
clude the Secretary of the Army’s state- 
ment in the RECORD: 
ENLISTED STRIPE REVISION 


The Department of the Army decided today 
upon the indefinite suspension of the direc- 
tive which would have required a chevron 
change for many noncommissioned officers 
on September 1, 1965. In the spring of this 
year, the Army initiated a review of selected 
noncommissioned officer positions and the 
relationship between these positions. It has 
now become evident that a more searching 
analysis is required in order to establish 
definitively the proper proportion of non- 
commissioned officer grades in the organiza- 
tions that the Army has created as a result 
of conversion to the reorganized infantry 
division 3 years ago and the conversion to 
a new combat logistics structure this year. 
Since insignia is an identification of an indi- 
vidual's position, the Army has decided that 
the finite examination of positions is re- 
quired prior to the time that further in- 
signia changes are made. 


The Goal Is Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, from the July 30, 1965, edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

The action taken by President John- 
son to increase U.S. military strength 
in Vietnam is the inescapable result of 
the decision made by the President more 
than 3 months ago. This decision was 
enunciated in the President's April 7 
address at Johns Hopkins University, 
“We will not be defeated. We will not 
grow tired. We will not withdraw.” 
The President has declared his determi- 
nation to do “whatever is necessary” to 
oppose Communist aggression in Viet- 
nam, while making efforts to secure an 
honorable peace. The American people 
must apply the costly lesson of Munich 
and Korea to Vietnam—when aggression 
is not resisted it invites worse aggression. 
The President is applying this lesson in 
his firm action in Vietnam to avert worse 
war and to find a safe peace. 

The article follows: 

Tue Goat Is PEACE—JOHNSON FoLttows Ur 
EARLY VIETNAM DECISION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WAsHINCTON—The actions President John- 
son is taking to build up U.S. strength in the 
defense of South Vietnam are inescapable. 
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They are wise actions because their goal is 
pence, not war. 

The President had no hard decision to 
make this week. He had already made the 
hard decision more than 3 months ago. 
Everything we are now doing in Vietnam 
flows from it. 

The really hard, soul-searching, come- 
what-may decision was made by Mr, John- 
son on the eve of his April 7 address at Johns 
Hopkins University. in Baltimore. It was 
embodied and embedded in these three in- 
candescent sentences: 

“We will not be defeated. We will not grow 
tired. We will not withdraw”—until peace 
is assured. 

No further decision on policy or will or 
commitment had to be made. All that re- 
mained was to determine the means to im- 
plement that decision—larger U.S. forces in 
Vietnam, larger draft calls, larger defense 
budget, and—in the end—“whatever is neces- 


Mr. Johnson rightly says that three Presi- 
dents have given their word that the United 
States would help. But there is a dif- 
ference. It is not putting it too bluntly to 
Say the difference is this: 

President Eisenhower decided to aid South 
Vietnam. 

President Kennedy decided to continue 
aiding South Vietnam. 

President Johnson decided to succeed in 
aiding South Vietnam. 

Because President Johnson is committed to 
successfully defending South Vietnam 
against the Communist use of force to take 
over the country, he has decreed “whatever 
is necessary” to do it will be employed. 

This is not a decision taken by the Presi- 
dent alone. It is shared by Congress which 
earlier approved the President's course. And 
Will have to approve again when more defense 
appropriations are sought. 

Mr. Johnson well knows there are mis- 
givings and doubts and puzziement about 
why we are fighting in Vietnam. There 
couldn't possibly be a harder decision for a 
President to make than to send American 
soldiers into combat when the nation itself 
has not been directly attacked. 

When World War I and World War I 
came to the shores of the United States— 
through the German U-boats and at Pearl 
Harbor—no painful decision of whether or 
not to resist had to be made. It was auto- 
matic and self-evident. 

Today the President is asking the Ameri- 
can people to ponder carefully the lessons 
of Munich and of Korea. The world invited 
Hitler's terrible aggression by trying to buy 
him off through appeasement. It didn't 
work. It led to more aggression. 

Before the Communist attack on South 
Korea, we had withdrawn most of our forces 
and left the door open to another aggres- 
sion. It came and, too late to avert it, Presi- 
dent Truman bravely decided it had to be 
resisted. 

Today the United States is helping defend 
South Vietnam because we are applying the 
grimmest, the most costly and the most 
crucial lesson of war to date. It is that, 
if aggression is not resisted—and resisted 
successfully—when it begins, it will grow 
and spread and the end result of falling 
to resist will be worse aggression, worse war, 
under worse conditions. 

To withdraw in the face of the aggression 
against South Vietnam would mean only 
that we would have to prepare for the next 
ageression—and the next. 

This is the lesson of Munich. This is the 
lesson of World War II. This is the lesson 
of Korea, 

President Johnson is applying this lesson 
to save lives, to avert worse war, and to find 
the way to a safer peace. 
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Applause for O’Brien 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Recorp at this 
point an article from the Washington 
Post by Joseph Kraft entitled “Applause 
for Dr. O'Brien.” This article recognizes 
the outstanding achievement of my good 
friend, the President's Special Assistant 
for Congressional Relations, Lawrence 
O'Brien, in helping to gain congressional 
acceptance for the programs of the Great 
Society. Mr. Speaker, Larry O’Brien is 
one individual who deserves a great deal 
of credit for the outstanding legislative 
victories of President Johnson's pro- 


grams. 

The article follows: 

APPLAUSE FoR Dr. O'BRIEN 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Not very long ago the Congress was or- 
ganized against the White House by means 
of a union of race prejudice and the acquisi- 
tive instinct. 

Nothern Republicans would unite with 
Southern Democrats to block civil rights laws. 
The two would also collaborate in measures 
that brought money to farm constituents 
in the form of subsidies, and to business sup- 
porters in the form of antilabor laws, deple- 
tion allowances, tariffs, and defense and space 
contracts. 

In certain quarters that unholy alliance 
against the administration in power was 
celebrated as the club. 

The old system is now dead, and nothing 
proves it better than an obscure procedural 
vote taken in the House last week. It in- 
volved the new 21-day rule which makes it 
possible to call measures on to the floor if 
they have been bottled up for more than 3 
weeks in the Rules Committee, 

The measure at stake was repeal of a pro- 
vision—14(b)—of the Taft-Hartley law which 
authorized States to outlaw the closed shop. 

In winning that vote the big city and labor 
Congressmen favoring repeal were joined by 
16 of the 22 Democrats who, because their 
prime interest is farming, sit on the Agri- 
culture Committee. Presumably those rural 
Congressmen will get their own back when 
the labor Representatives support a farm bill 
in the next few weeks. But the significant 
thing is that the old alliance has been re- 
versed. The club has been stood on its head. 

Credit for this great change is normally 
given to the President because of his long ex- 
perience with the Congress, and because of 
the great majorities he swept in with him 
last fall. And certainly no one would deny 
or disparage the President's role. 

But the strategist of the change, the man 
who planned it 5 years ago, and who has 
worked it out day by day ever since, is the 
President’s Special Assistant for Congres- 
sional Relations, Lawrence O’Brien. While 
all the political assistants all over the coun- 
try were writing that hate was the normal 
state of relations between White House and 
Hill, O'Brien was already beginning to de- 
velop the possibilities of cooperation. 

His chief innovation was to set up in the 
White House a small staff charged entirely 
with responsibility for congressional rela- 
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groups in the Senate and House. It coordi- 
nated the congressional efforts of all Govern- 
ment agencies. It was in constant touch 
with the congressional leadership. We don't 
even take a head count,” one of the leaders 
once sald, without O'Brien.” 

A first gain was a far more intimate work- 
ing relationship between the administration 
and the little known but extremely powerful 
giants in the House. As a supreme example, 
consider the case of the 1964 tax cut and the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 


The administration, way back in 1962, pro- 
posed the tax cut to stimulate the economy; 
it was afraid that tying tax reform to the 
bill would kill the whole measure. MILLS, for 
his part, wanted a tax reform bill with a 
little cut added to smooth the way for 
reform. 


Very slowly, month by month, by discreet 


‘little favors (a Presidential visit to Arkansas) 


and almost invisible pressures (well-orga- 
nized business testimony against reform) the 
administration nursed Mnts along to its 
point of view. The bill that finally emerged 
from his committee, and that he steered 
through the House was almost all cut and 
no reform—just what Dr. O’Brien ordered. 

A second gain was that the White House 
was in touch not only with the congressional 
leadership, but also with the back benchers, 
The 16 Agriculture Committee Democrats 
who supported 14(b), for example, were not 
the committee leaders. On the contrary, the 
six who opposed the administration on 14(b) 
were precisely the senior members of the 
committee. 

O’Brien is at last getting some public rec- 
ognition for his achievement. Indeed, the 
President and his friends are showering him 
with compliments. An educated guess is 
that Mr. Johnson would like him to stick 
around in the White House job. 

A good hunch is that O’Brien will leave to 
reenter Massachusetts politics, If nothing 
else the time is ripe for leavetaking. A way, 
& permanent way I believe, to promote co- 
operation between the Executive and the 
Congress has been worked out. 

From now on the big problems will not be 
getting bills through the Congress. The big 
problem—the second phase of the Johnson 
administration and the true opportunity for 
the Republicans—will turn on the matter of 
applying effectively the measures that are 
already on the books. 


The World Population Explosion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, debate and 
positive action on the subject of the pop- 
ulation explosion has come a long way 
in the last 10 years. Many of our States 
presently have laws setting up birth- 
control programs for those in need. 
Discussion in my own State of Michi- 
gan has perhaps proceeded farther than 
in many other States because of the 
rationality and concern of lawmakers, 
public-spirited citizens, voluntary orga- 
nizations, and members of the press. I 


might stress that concern on this issue 


is fully bipartisan. 
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An outstanding example of the con- 
cern that this issue has raised in my own 
State is to be seen in an editorial pub- 
lished yesterday by the Detroit Free 
Press. As the editorial points out: 

Birth control, a subject once thought un- 
speakable, suddenly is being talked about. 


The Free Press could not have been 
more to the point. 
The editorial follows: 


Dual ProsLeMs oF Man: WAR AND THE BIRTH 
RATE 


Birth control, a subject once thought un- 
speakable, suddenly is being talked about, 

President Johnson spoke about it at the 
U.N. There was scarcely a ripple of pro- 
test. 
A decade ago, President Eisenhower, fear- 
ing a bitter national debate, said birth con- 
trol was “not a business of Government.” 
Now he points to the futility of foreign aid 
programs where population outdistances 


progress. 

Testimony. that would have frightened the 
most intrepid lawmaker was recently given 
at a hearing conducted by Senator ERNEST 
GRUENING. 

The reasons for this change are as diffi- 
cult to judge as the public thoughts on 
any controversial subject. It may be a sud- 
den maturity or it may be, as we suspect, 
that earlier fears were magnified. 

Witnesses on Gruening’s bill, a measure 
to establish offices of population problems 
in the Department of State and Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, show the 
need for such a national debate. 

The international danger was voiced by 
Dr. George B. Kistiakowski, former special 
assistant to President Eisenhower for science 
and technology. 

“Two great problems face all of us: pre- 
vention of war and prevention of a world 
population explosion,” Kistlakowski said, 
“They are not completely unrelated.” 

The domestic problem was described by 
John Martin, of Grand Rapids, a spokesman 
for the Planned Parenthood Association of 


crime,” Martin said. 

Any program should include unwed 
mothers or it would ignore the most pathetic 
cases. It would also leave out a growing 
percentage wf mothers. In 1950 the ratio 
of illegitimate to legitimate births in Mich- 
igan was 2.76 percent. It has risen each 
year until now it is 5.56 percent. Some de- 
prived areas now have a 22-percent illegiti- 
. macy rate. 

The success of planned parenthood pro- 
grams was shown by a pilot project in Meck- 
lenberg County, N.C., Martin said. The pub- 
lic welfare department enrolled 732 clients 
in the program in 1960, including many 
unwed mothers. Today 75 percent of these 
women are still in the program and none of 
them has become pregnant. Previously, 
these women had had 3,440 pregnancies. 

The most pathetic evidence was a Mich- 
igan Health Department study of maternal 
deaths. It showed that 77 women died in 
the State from 1960 to 1964 as a result of 
“criminal or self-induced abortions.” 

These deaths were most apt to occur with 
women “who are 20 to 34 years of age, mar- 
ried, and who have one to six children.” It 
concluded: “These women resort to criminal 
or self-induced abortion as a means of 
limiting family size.” 

This and other evidence are the ingre- 
dients of a debate called for by Catholic as 
well as Protestant spokesmen. 

Answers will be difficult. But before we 
started talking about the problem, they were 
impossible. 
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The Space Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to make available to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and those who are in- 
terested in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
speech entitled The Space Challenge,” 
delivered by Dr. Edward C. Welsh, execu- 
tive secretary, National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, on the occasion of the 
10th Symposium on Space and Ballistic 
Missile Technology, held in San Diego, 
Calif., commencing August 4. 

As usual, Dr. Welsh has done a mag- 
nificent job in defining our space efforts. 
His address follows: 

THE SPACE CHALLENGE 
(Keynote address by Dr. Edward C. Welsh, 
executive secretary, National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, San Diego, Calif., Aug. 

4, 1965) A 

It is an honor and a pleasure to partici- 
pate in the opening session of this 10th 
Symposium on Space and Ballistic Missile 
Technology. I appreciate the opportunity 
afforded me. 

Before making a few remarks regarding our 
national space p I want to convey 
the Vice President's regrets at his being un- 
able to be present and to express his sincere 
wishes for a successful symposium. He asked 
that I encourage this ed audi- 
ence “to step up the Nation’s technological 
progress, as peace and freedom rely heavily 
upon our technological leadership.” 

MISUNDERSTANDING 

There exists a serious misunderstanding 
about our space program. All too many peo- 
ple seem to have the impression that part 
of our program is peaceful in intent and 
nature while the other part is something dif- 
ferent, presumably nonpeaceful, This mis- 
conception goes further by attempting to 
identify the nonpeaceful and the non- 
scientific with the military and to credit the 
peaceful and the scientific to the civilian. 
This distinction could not be more wrong. 

There are those, however, in the Govern- 
ment as well as outside the Government who 
foster this type of confusion. Such inac- 
curacy of expression and of thinking causes 
unwarranted friction between Government 
agencies, unnecessary suspicion of our inten- 
tions on the part of other nations, and seri- 
ous difficulties for those who attempt to ex- 
plain our space planning to the Congress and 
to the public. ‘ 

PEACEFUL PURPOSE 

The fact is—in both policy and practice— 
that all of our space activities are peaceful. 
Moreover, no arm of the Government has a 
monopoly over our peaceful space projects. 
Just in case it may have been forgotten, let 
me quote from our highest policy level. In 
1962, President Johnson, then Vice President 
and the Chairman of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council, stated: “The 
United States does not have a division be- 
tween peaceful and nonpeaceful objectives 
for space but rather has space missions to 
help keep the peace and space missions to 
improve our ability to live well in peace.” 

In 1964, as President, he said: “Our space 
program, in both its civil and military as- 
pects, is peaceful in purpose and practice.” 

If it were not for the currency of miscon- 
ceptions. it would seem to be unnecessary to 
recall that the National Aeronautics and 
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Space Act of 1958 states: It is the policy of 
the United States that activities tn space 
should be devoted to peaceful purposes for 
the benefit of all mankind.” In so stating, 
the act referred to all space activities, in- 
cluding those of the Defense Department as 
well as those of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. Surely, everyone 
should be able to agree that there is no ac- 
tivity more peaceful than that which dis- 
courages aggression and thereby encourages 


Those who drive wedges of adverse intent 
between the space activities of the Defense 
Department and NASA, for example, do a dis- 
service to the national effort and act to con- 
travene national policy. 

Perhaps I am belaboring the obvious. Per- 
haps I am emphasizing a principle concern- 
ing which you have sensed no misunder- 
standing. If the latter is the case, I will have 
to say that you are indeed in the minority. 
A very large number of writers and speak- 
ers—expert or not on the subject of space— 
attempt to make a distinction between the 
peaceful and military phases of our space 
program. Such contrasts distort the truth. 

COMPLACENCY 


I hasten to add, however, that I am not 
Saying that space cannot be used for pur- 
poses of aggression. Of course it can. No 
arena within the reach of man Is free from 
the possibility. of being exploited by an ag- 
gressor. Moreover, no nation should bury 
itself in the sands of complacency and there- 
by neglect to develop the technological and 
military strength so necessary for deterring 
potential aggressors. 

The maintenance of such strength in no 
respect conflicts with the policy of peace. In 
fact, the more competent we are to prevent 

, to discover aggressive maneuvers, 
and to intercept hostile weapons in any 
medium, the better chance we have of liv- 
ing in peace. That is why I have taken 
such a keen interest in our military space 
developments. 

When I state, therefore, that our entire 
national space program is peaceful, I mean 
that we have no aggressive intent, that we 
seek no domination over other peoples, and 
that we are eager to share the benefits of 
space exploration with all mankind. Ido not 
mean, however, that we intend to be naive, 
complacent, or weak. 

COOPERATION 

Cooperation between the Defense Depart- 
ment and NASA takes continued effort and 
attention. It is not enough to legislate that 
cooperation. Rather, it is something which 
has to be worked on at all times—and that 
is being done. As I pointed out previously, 
those who drive wedges—like claiming that 
one agency is peaceful and the other is not, 
or that one agency’s activities are essential 
while the others are not—tend to undermine 
what is generally a condition of healthy com- 
petition and constructive cooperation. 

I also believe in international space co- 
operation whenever such joint endeavor will 
improve technology, increase our store of 
knowledge, or further the pursuit of peace. 
This means that international space coopera- 
tion, in order to be justifiable, must be mu- 
tual in its benefits and must not in any 
case diminish the relative strength of this 
country. 

GROWTH 

As much, however, as I favor international 
cooperation in space—and I do so emphati- 
cally—cooperation within our country is even 
more important. If one looks backward to 
the beginning of the development of bal- 
listic missile technology and follows that rec- 
ord of growth through to the present time, 
he will see step-by-step progress, Some- 
times the steps were hesitant or slow ones 
and sometimes very rapid. But whether 
slow or fast, the net result was a vastly in- 
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creased base of technical knowledge and ex- 
perience which has contributed directly to 
this country’s military strength and eco- 
nomic well-being. 

On such a technological foundation we 
have built an effective missile deterrent, 
whose value can be judged by the fact that 
we have not needed to employ it in anger. 
On this technological base also, we have 
taken a few strong strides toward developing 
a real space competence. The Nation owes 
a debt of gratitude to those who pioneered 
the research, the development, and the pro- 
duction of ballistic missiles. Had it not been 
for this early effort, much of it under ad- 
verse circumstances, the national space pro- 
gram could not have made the great ad- 
vance it has made in recent years. This far- 
sightedness, this growth, this Interrelation- 
ship of manpower and facilities, show how 
national assets can be put to constructive use 
sọ long as we have the will and the deter- 
mination to do so. 

Those who are impatient for even greater 
progress in space—and I am to be counted 
among them—should try to establish per- 
spective by attempting to enumerate some of 
the many accomplishments which have taken 
place in less than a decade of space activities, 
In a sense, that reference to a period shorter 
than a decade is somewhat misleading as it 
has been much more than 10 years since we 
first started in rocket technology. However, 
it has been only recently that we have had 
what can really be called a viable space pro- 
gram. We need go back only to 1956 to find 
the first year in which space tures 
reached the grand total of $100 million. Fis- 
cal year 1965, with ite expenditure figure of 
$6.6 billion was only the fifth year in which 
space spending exceeded 61 billion. Those 
few figures attest to the tremendous rate of 
growth of our national space program. This 
rapid rate of growth undoubtedly will not 
and should not be expected to continue, but 
I feel quite confident in predicting steady 
and constructive growth for the future. 
While there are indications of some leveling 
off of total space expenditures, it is hoped 
that they will continue to grow over the years 
at least consonant with the rate of increase 
in our gross national product. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

As I suggested, a quick look at space ac- 
complishments in the last few years reveals 
successful satellites in communications, nevi- 
gation, nuclear detection, scientific investiga- 
tions, weather and other observations, radia- 
tion measurements, geodetic surveys, the 
garnering of data regarding the moon, Venus, 
and Mars, and a wide range of other space 
activities. 

It is also worthy of note that since 1958 
this country has placed more than 300 space- 
craft into orbit about the earth and put 12 
on escape missions. About half of that 
amazing total has been launched during the 
past 24 months, 

COMPARISON WITH USSR, 


As we bask in the glow of self-congratula- 
tion, however, let us not forget for a moment 
that the Soviets also have an orderly, bal- 


anced, and vigorous space program. More- 


over, their program continues to. accelerate. 
Instead of a slowdown, which some had pre- 
dicted, the U.S.S.R. has experienced a steady 
expansion in its space efforts. For example, 
so far this year they have put almost twice 
as many payloads into earth orbit as they 
had by this time last year. Indeed, the last 
few weeks have shown a record amount of 
Soviet space activity, and I see no evidence 
that the pace will diminish. 

Altuough the Soviets have not had as not- 
able success in their escape space attempts 
as they have had in their earth-orbiting 
missions, they have put a larger percentage 
of their total effort into far-out space mis- 
sions than we have. They are still ahead 
of us in manned space flight experlence and 
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in total weight of payloads orbited, while we 
are ahead in number of payloads and in 
space applications in such areas as commu- 
nications, navigation, and meteorology. 
Both countries have made great progress in 
scientific experiments, in the reliability of 
space equipment, and in the development of 
larger and more powerful launch vehicles, 
NATIONAL EFFORT 

Our space program is truly national in 
operation as well as in policy. For example, 
the Defense Department has developed 
rockets used for both their launches and 
for NASA’s launches, The Defense Depart- 
ment has also supplied all the astronauts 
for Mercury and most of them for Gemini, 
Since the former is a completed program, 
it supplies an excellent illustration of inter- 
agency cooperation. In a single manned 
Mercury operation, 28 ships, 171 aircraft, 
and over 18,000 military personnel were de- 
ployed in and contingent recovery 
areas throughout the world. Those who like 
to find divisiveness in our space program 
find little comfort in the Mercury project. 
This was a case in which we had NASA 
spacecraft placed into orbit by Air Force- 
developed boosters, launched from an in- 
teragency coordinated launch site, and 
piloted by individuals on detail from the 
armed services, That cooperation was in 
addition to the recovery support just men- 
tioned. 7 

Exchange of technology and experience 
should be a mutual one. For example, 
NASA’s considerable success in manned space 
flight could assist the Air Force substantially 
in the development of a manned orbiting 


the space program 

quently overlooked. I refer to the fact that 
those engaged in the program are creating 
national assets and national resources, 
which can be devoted to the best interests 
of this Nation—whether such use be to im- 
prove man's well-being or to protect man- 
kind from aggression. 

A GLANCE AT THE FUTURE 


And now I would like to outline briefly a 
few general features of our space activities 
tor the future: 

1. We will not only land men on the moon, 
but, if conditions warrant, we will make 
many other trips to explore the various parts 
of the lunar surface and possibly establish 
a base or bases there, 

2. We will not only send unmanned probes 

t the solar system to learn more 
about the planets, but we will send manned 
expeditions into space wherever they seem 
feasible, 

3. We will develop a growing family of 
manned earth-orbiting stations, from rela- 


tively small orbiting laboratories to large 


multimanned permanent stations. We 
would expect to operate a regular ferry serv- 
ice to transfer personnel and supplies to and 
from such stations on a regular basis. 

4. Global communications via satellites 
will be a fact in the very near future and 
should be followed soon by direct broadcast 
of both voice and TV by satellite to home 
receivers throughout large sections of the 
world. 

5. The future will find us in a continu- 


ing rate of growth in improved propulsion— 
faster, more- rockets using nuclear 
as well as chemical en 


ergy. 

6. Orbiting spacecraft will increase annu- 
ally in numbers, in size, and in sophistica- 
tion. Through such activity we will greatly 
increase our knowledge about the earth as 
well as about the heavens, 

7. We can expect a marriage of the major 
features of both aeronautics and astronau- 
tics. In other words, lifting bodies and 
winged spacecraft with maneuverable re- 
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entry ability will be launched into near and 
distant space by means by recoverable and 
reusable launch vehicles. Drastic reduc- 
senator dN gras Mint hea the eect 
And, finally, 

8. As our competence in space increases 
and as such competence becomes part of the 
institutional structure not only of this coun- 
try but of many countries throughout the 
world, we can expect to see greater economic 
progress and international cooperation. 
Then we can truly say that our space efforts 
have made major contributions to world 
peace. 

In the coming sessions of this symposium, 
highly complex and technical subjects will 
undoubtedly be explored. I am sure they 
will be stimulating and productive. As you 
pursue these scientific and engineering in- 
tricacies, I hope you will Keep in mind some 
of the policy implications and national ob- 
jectives which I have touched upon this 
morning. 


Welcome Moves in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am no 
expert on the complex and unhappy sit- 
uation that our Government faces in 
Vietnam. I am however, as we all are, 
deeply concerned—concerned about the 
waste and destruction that comes with 
war, concerned about the lives of young 
Americans, concerned about the safety 
and well-being of all people. 

Sensible men everywhere agree that 
peace and stable democratic government 
in South Vietnam are the ultimate Amer- 
ican objectives. I was greatly heart- 


and they may be new to many 
colleagues, With this in mind, I woul 
like to call the editorial to their atten- 
tion. It reveals at least a ray of hope in 
a dark and gloomy picture: 
WELCOME Moves 
Therre is at least one welcome and hope- 
ful aspect to the Vietnamese situation to- 
day. This is that never before has there been 
as widespread an effort to bring all concerned 
to the negotiating table as there is at the 
present moment. 
Leaving aside the continuing American 
readiness to begin unconditional discussions 


lic President Nasser in making in both Peip- 
ing and Hanoi. He is doing 
of Yugoslavia’s President Tito 
Prime Minister Shastri. The 

recent visit of a representative of Ghana's 


li 
A 


of total victory and continue to lay 
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talks. 


Yet we do not believe that these various 
initiatives are either fruitless or a waste of 
time. If nothing else, they are proof that 
wider and wider segments of world opinion 
are ready to step forward and help find a 
solution to perhaps the thorniest interna- 
tional problem on the globe today. They also 
indicate that this same world opinion in- 
creasingly recognizes that the greatest road- 
blocks to peace talks do not lie in Washing- 
ton but in Peiping and Hanoi. They also 
prove to these latter that Communist efforts 
to line up world opinion against the Ameri- 
can position have so far not been particularly 
successful. 

These constructive efforts on the part of 
Asian, African, and statesmen 
underline President Johnson's wisdom in 
declaring that America will neither carry on 
all-out war in Vietnam nor engage in total 
withdrawal. To do the former would griev- 
ously offend much of world opinion. To do 
the latter would reward aggression and 
render future American pledges worthless. 

Thus a gradual increase in American miti- 
tary pressure plus a continued readiness to 
begin honorable and reasonable peace talks 
at any time seem a combination well suited 
both to impress the Communist powers and 
to en further peace efforts by well- 
intentioned neutrals, 


Rules Committee and Culture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial that appeared in 
the Washington Post of Sunday, August 
8, regarding the status of legislation to 
establish a National Foundation for the 
Arts and the Humanities. 

This legislation, which was recently ap- 
proved by the Senate, has broad, bipar- 
tisan support. In addition, President 
Johnson has endorsed the proposal as a 
vital part of his Great Society program. 

Under permission granted, I include 
this editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

RULES COMMITTEE AND CULTURE 


A bill that would establish a National 
Foundation for the Arts and the Humanities 
is now before the House Rules Committee. 
The administration bill, passed by a voice vote 
in the Senate and endorsed by a large num- 
ber of Representatives, should be brought to 
the House floor in the near future. 

The Foundation would consist of an en- 
dowment for the arts and an endowment for 
the humanities, each administered by a 24- 
member council. The councils would be au- 
thorized to make grants that could total $10 
million a year with the objective of encour- 
aging and the Nation’s cultural 
commitment. Advocates of the legislation, 
pointing to Federal support of the sciences, 
claim that although the sum of money in- 
volved is not large when spread throughout 
the 50 States, formal Federal recognition of 
the importance of the arts and the human- 
ities will help right the balance with the 
sciences and the grants will provide an incen- 
tive for increased private, State and local 
spending on culture, 
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e an important part of President John- 


son's Great Society program, as a major in- 
novation and as a Federal involvement in 
an area which the U.S. Government has tra- 
ditionally avoided, the proposed Foundation 
deserves to be fully considered before the rush 
toward adjournment begins, 


Merchant Marine Still Vitally Necessary 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, many 
times in recent years I have heard it 
stated by persons in Government that 
the American merchant marine has 
served its part in the Nation’s defense. 
“We can do without ships now,” these 
people say. “They are too slow. We 
have airpower now sufficient to take care 
of any military needs,” they argue. 

Anyone with a reasonable modicum of 
sense knows, of course, that statements 
like this are foolish. Day by day, news 
reports indicate the need for ships to 
take our men and military supplies to 
Vietnam. 

Along this line is a story in the Balti- 
more Sun of August 4, by the Sun's mari- 
time editor, Helen Delich Bentley, con- 
cerning the shipment of the 1st Cavalry 
Airmobile—Division, by sea. The divi- 
sion’s 400 helicopters and practically all 
its supplies will be sent by sea. Only 
a limited number of advance personnel 
will make the trip by air. 

The Sun article, inserted below, speaks 
for itself—and no one speaks more 
clearly and convincingly as to the need 
for adequate shipping support of every 
military movement overseas than Mrs. 
Bentley, long one of America’s leading 
shipping experts: 

THE Ist Cavatry To Go BY Sza—Division To 
EMBARK Soon von VIET Wan 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

WASHINGTON, August 3.—The Ist Cavalry 
(Airmobile) Division, its 400 helicopters and 
all of its support supplies, will be sent to 
Vietnam by sea with embarkation of the 
troops to begin next week. 

Only a “limited number of advance per- 
sonnel” will make the 6,000-mile trip by air. 

President Johnson last week announced 
that he ordered the Ist Cavalry Division 
immediately to the Vietnam front. It will be 
the first full division on the battle scene, a 
Department of Defense spokesmen said to- 
night. There are units of divisions but no 
full division there, he added. 

PORTS NAMED 


The first units of the 1st Cavalry Division, 
stationed at Fort Benning, Ga., will be em- 
barked in the ports of Charleston, S. C., and 
Savannah, Ga., aboard at least two of the six 
troop rts that are being removed from 
their normal Atlantic operation to enter Viet- 
nam service. 

Loading of the helicopters will also take 
place next week aboard the Navy aircraft 
carrier Borer in Mayport, the naval base ad- 
jacent to Jacksonville, Fla, and aboard Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service aircraft fer- 
ries at Mobile, Ala. 

Aircraft engineering personnel will accom- 


‘ 
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pany the craft loaded on each of the vessels. 
In addition, some 35 to 40 formerly strike- 
bound freighters have been chartered by the 
MSTS to pick up the support equipment 
needed for the Ist Cavalry Division and the 
units already in Vietnam. 

TO GET SUPPLIES 

Those loading for the division will pick up 
their supplies at east and gulf seaports also 
beginning next week, it was said. 

The six troop transports are capable of 
handling an entire division of 15,000 men by 
a simple conversion which requires about 24 
hours of work by the ship’s crew. It is re- 
ferred to as “immediate emergency berthing” 
and enables the crew to make necessary 
changes to the cabins and troop quarters that 
will permit them to at least double their 
normal capacity when carrying military per- 
sonnel. 

COUP FOR SHIPPERS 


The fact that the first major movement of 
troops being sent to the Asian battlefront 
is going by sea rather than air is considered 
a major coup for the shipping industry which 
has been waging an uphill campaign em- 
phasizing the continuing need of passenger 
ships as well as cargo vessels for defense 


8. 

More than 4 years ago, Robert S. Me- 
Namara, Secretary of Defense, told a con- 
gressional committee that there was no fur- 
ther need to build or subsidize American- 
flag passenger ships because all troop move- 
ment in the future would go by air. 

A year later at the height of the Cuban 
missile crisis, the Defense Department had 
alerted the owners of American-flag pas- 
senger liners to “stand by“ for their em- 
ployment if troops were to be sent to the 
nearby Caribbean island. 

The 88 United States, which has been 
immobilized by a seamen’s strike since June, 
is capable of transporting an entire divi- 
sion with all of its equipment after only 
1 week of conversion work to transform her 
from a luxurious Atlantic liner to a troop 
transport. 

TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND TRANSPORTED 


The 6 troop transports which are being 
removed from their regular Atlantic services 
ferried 200,000 military personnel and their 
dependents between Europe and the United 
States last year. They are all operated by 
the Military Sea Transportation Service. 

Should it become necessary to provide 
more space in each of these transports, they 
will have to be sent to shipyards so addi- 
tional decks can be welded in their holds. 

Then the capacity of each again will be 
doubled. 

In addition to the 35 to 40 “strikebound” 
freighters, 15 additional cargo ships have 
been taken out of the reserve fleets and are 
being reactivated in private shipyards for 
participation in the Vietnam crisis. 

The ist Cavalry Division with the “Air- 
mobile” inserted in the middle of its name 
is described as being “a new organization 
with a very large group of helicopters” and 
a “fast-moving light outfit.” 


Manpower Retraining Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 
š OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, several 


weeks ago I received a letter from the 
students of the Manpower Development 
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and Training Act (MDTA) class of 1965 
in radio and TV servicing, which was 
taught in the Connelley Vocational Tech- 
nical High School in Pittsburgh. 

Because of recent criticisms we have 
heard on various programs designed to 
help the unemployed and disadvantaged 
among us, I feel the Members of Con- 
gres would appreciate the message these 
students felt impelled to send. 

When the Manpower Development and 
retraining Act programs were in their 
early stages, there were some rough spots 
that had to be smoothed out—but—now 
that we have had our trial and error 
period, success stories are appearing 
throughout the Nation. This, I am sure, 
Will be the pattern followed in our more 
recent endeavors to help others not elig- 
wel under Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

The students, in expressing their 
thanks to certain individuals, stated 
We know there are many more,“ and be- 
cause our last recorded vote on amend- 
ment to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act program showed a unani- 
mous House, this letter is actually di- 
rected to each Member. For this reason 
I am inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

CoONNELLEY VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL 
Hick School., MDTA, 
Pittsburgh, Pu., June 25, 1965. 
Manpower retraining program. 

Dran Sms: We, the members of the man- 
power retraining program class of 1965, radio 
and TV servicing, wish to express our sincere 
thanks to all who made possible and were 
a part of this That the program is 
worthy we all know, for it has put into our 
hands a tool or skill which will enable us 
to go out and meet the world with more than 
just our own bare hands. We particularly 
wish to express our appreciation to those re- 
sponsible for the creation of this program; 
to the personnel of the State employment 
agency for placing us; to the administrative 
staff at Connelley; Mr. Savero DonGiovanni, 
Mr. Edwin Riebel, Mr. L. J. Borelli, Mrs. Mary 
Smith, and to Mr. R. E. Beaumont our in- 
structor who, by all means in his power, did 
drive the know-how of this craft into us, 
for which we are indeed grateful. We know 
that there were many more who contributed 
toward this program of whom we know not 
and to them also we wish to express our ap- 
preciation. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald J. Adamsky; Robert W. Hughes; 
Henry Kondy; Fred A. Knoll: Adam 
Visoikis; Carter Nugustine; O. Wayne 
Strawden; Frederick Hoffman; Peter J. 
Kochick; LaVaughn M. Turner; Rich- 
ard Chappel; Robert W. Domhof; 
Richard Cline; Arthur H. Elchenberg. 


Proud To Be an American 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
flow of eulogies of our late Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, 
has produced some of the best writing 
that we have seen in many years. These 
eulogies speak well for the stature of the 
art in American journalism. 
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Mr. Stevenson, a master of English 
rhetoric himself, would have been proud 
of this journalistic effort by Mr. Robert 
Lerner. 

I should like today to add to the Rec- 
orp a eulogy written by Mr. Lerner for 
the Lerner Nawspapers in Chicago. It 
can readily be seen that young Mr. 
Learner has indeed inherited a legacy 
of the pen from his late father, Leo 
Lerner, who was considered one of 
America's outstanding writers. 

Mr. Robert Lerner has brightly cap- 
tured the true spirit of Adlai Stevenson 
in this magnificent eulogy of the former 
governor of Illinois. Mr. Lerner demon- 
strates that the principle of his father 
has been preserved in the image of his 
son. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lerner’s very impres- 
sive eulogy to Adlai Stevenson follows: 

Proup To Br aN AMERICAN 
(By Robert M. Lerner) 


What kind of tombstone do you erect for 
Adlai Stevenson? A mass of granite, a pile of 
books, a collection of flags? The dirt of more 
than 100 nations upon his grave? Do we pile 
flowers of affection in tribute to a man who 
gave the world his soul, and finally asked 
for nothing more than to sit on the grass 
with a glass of wine and watch people dance? 

Do we make contributions to UNESCO and 
UNICEF, and rename parks and playgrounds, 
streets and civic buildings Do we establish 
scholarships for highminded young people 
who will try to make public service their 
career? Do we build a monument in Wash- 
ington or Springfield, do we write eulogies 
for public bodies, do we fire the cannons in 
ancient salute? 

And what men, of what wit and literary 
accomplishment, are worthy enough to write 
the tributes to the man whose wisdom they 
borrowed, whose humor they stole, and whose 
integrity lifted them above their own mortal 
standards and made them proud? 

Just as in the fateful days after the death 
of President John F. Kennedy, a thousand 
editorial writers on a thousand newspapers 
sit with tears in their eyes unable to find 
words to convey what they feel. The mem- 
ories flood, but the words don’t—1952, the 
Draft Stevenson committee; 1956, the loss 
they knew would be sustained; 1960, the ob- 
vious convention defeat but the beauty of 
the little people who begged for Stevenson in 
quiet demonstration in Los Angeles. 

And the man who made famous the hole 
in the shoe frightened Mr. K. out of the one 
he didn't pound on the table. 

Stevenson was a real American, not a 
phony flag waver. As the United Nations 
Ambassador he performed brilliantly, up- 
holding American foreign policy with his 
greatest ability, even when in his heart many 
of us knew he disagreed with it in part. 

And Adlai became & politician, too. In the 
back rooms of the United Nations he could 
trade votes, convince recalcitrant delegates, 
and play power politics in a manner that 
makes a precinct captain out of Boss Tweed. 
For his country, nothing was beneath Adlai 


Stevenson. When he spoke in anger it was. 


our anger, and when he spoke In praise, it 
Was our common eloquence. 

We called him “governor” because he was 
most proud of that office, for that was the 
office to which he was elected by the people. 

Was Adlai Stevenson an “egghead,” a mem- 
ber of the “intelligentsia,” an “aristocrat,” 
and too far over the heads of the people to 
serve the public trust? 

Never. He was the Nation in every sense— 
and he had the best of manners and best of 
taste to underscore his courage and his sym- 
pathy. During the 1964 convention it was 
he who was selected to deliver the eulogy for 
Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt, for only he could say 
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the kind of thing that had to be said, in the 
manner that would be appropriate and mem- 
orable. 

Adlai was a humorist, and we loved him 
for it. But that was his camaraderie, not the 
complete man; at his most profound and 
dynamic, we preferred Stevenson the hon- 
orable American, the man who took the issue 
to heart and without a single smile whipped 
into the enemies of the Republic or defended 
its principles. 

Now let no man write his eulogy for no 
one can cut out his own heart and lay it on 
the altar of humanity. Let no man erect his 
tombstone for no man can chisel into it what 
must be there—although, in his way, a small 
child might. 

For myself, I wore my buttonhole shoe to- 
day, a memory of glorious campaigns of the 
past, a memory of the sensitive man who 
made me proud to be an American. 

I remember the tombstone erected to the 
selfless village dentist in Thornton Wilder's 
“Our Town,” who had second floor offices 
where for decades he practiced hard for little 
if any fees, and lived on love rather than 
money. They put his shingle over his simple 
grave, and by changing the name maybe we 
should have a simple shingle that reads: 

“Adlai Stevenson, Office Upstairs.” 


A Menacing Power Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Iam placing 
in the Recorp at this point an editorial 
from the Washington Post of August 10, 
1965, in the hope that many Members 
will read and, in the reading, take cogni- 
zance of the problem so ably stated in the 
editorial. 


In my judgment, failure to preserve the 
authority of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion over rates for electrical energy mov- 
ing in interstate commerce would con- 
stitute grave disservice to the consuming 
public. It would leave them naked of 
protection they are not only entitled to 
expect of their Government, but which 
they must have if they are to receive 
value for their dollars. The very nature 
of the electrical industry is that under 
either Federal or State regulation, its 
right to adequate profit is fully protected. 
No State government has the legal means 
to protect the consumers within its 
boundaries from gouging which could 
take place on the price of energy im- 
ported into the State. Only the Federal 
Power Commission can perform that im- 
portant chore. The public interest will 
not be served through the enactment of 
the bills mentioned in the editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

A MENACING POWER PLAY 

If the lobby of State regulatory officials 
and private power companies is successful, 
the Senate will enact a measure that would 
for all practical purposes end the control 
which the Federal Power Commission now 
exercises over electric power rates: And 
without effective rate regulation by the FPC, 
there will be a sharp increase in ‘the $14 bil- 
lion electric bill that is now paid by the 
Nation’s households, business enterprises, 


Government agencies, and nonprofit institu- 
tions. 
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Sponsored by Senators HorLanp and 
BMATRERS, the bill consists of two 
provisions, both embodied in single sentences 
of inordinate length. First, the bill states 
that a utiltiy which is not “directly con- 
nected” with an interstate power network is 
to be exempt from the regulations of the 
FPO “as a matter of local concern.” A sec- 
ond provision repeals the FPC’s jurisdiction 
over wholesale transactions, sales of electrical 
power from one utility to another when the 
utility making the sale has substantial retail 
revenues in the State in which the sale is 
made. 

If there Is any logical or functional justifi- 
cation for the provisions of the Holland- 
Smathers bill, it is elusive. Under the first 
provision, a giant utility which generates 
power and sells it in its home State would 
be exempted from FPC regulation even 
though that power is resold to utility com- 
panies in a dozen other States. To treat such 
transactions as matters of local concern is 
an absurdity that can only undermine the 
public welfare. The second provision cuts 
into the Federal protection afforded small 
customers in wholesale power transactions, 
the small private utilities, and municipal 
cooperatives which cannot stand on an equal 
Tooting in bargaining with the large sellers 
that participate in the great interstate power 
grids. 

As a strategic ploy, the supporters of the 
Holland ers measure are threatening 
to attach it as a rider to a bill (S. 1495) that 
would exempt Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration cooperatives from regulation by the 
FPC. The latter bill is neither necessary nor 
especially wise, but its fate is of small con- 
sequence. What is important is that every 
effort be made to defeat the Holland- 
Smathers bill. Its passage would utterly 
destroy the Federal regulation of electrical 
rates and revive an era of abuse that was 
ended with the passage of the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn Act in 1935. 


Tourists Praise National Park System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
all aware, our Government is currently 
engaged in a most notable program to 
encourage greater travel within the 
United States in order to intensify the 
awareness of the beauty and great his- 
torical significance which is our rich 
heritage. In this spirit, I wish to call 
attention to the outstanding contribu- 
tion to this program being made by the 
National Park Service. 

This week I received a letter from resi- 
dents of my district describing a recent 
trip in which they visited several national 
parks and monuments. I am pleased 
that they took this opportunity to very 
graciously commend employees of the 
National Park Service for the courteous 
and knowledgeable manner in which they 
perform their duties. 

The effective work of the National Park 
Service is just one example of the capable 
and imaginative leadership which Secre- 
tary Stewart L. Udall has brought to the 
Department of Interior and to its pro- 
grams to preserve and utilize the great 
natural beauty of our Nation. Unfortu- 
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nately, I feel that all too often the dedi- 
cated efforts of the Department and its 
employees have gone unheralded. 

I am pleased to add my personal note 
of appreciation and commendation to the 
grateful and thoughtful comments of my 
constituents. At this time, I place the 
letter from Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hyde, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in the RECORD: 

Cenar Rarips, Iowa, 
August 6, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN C. CULVER, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CULVER: Recently we and our 
family returned from our vacation along the 
eastern coast of the United States where we 
visited many historical monuments. 

We were most impressed by those that are 
designated national historical monuments 
and are under the guidance and care of the 
National Park Service. The men who are 
on duty at these monuments are most cour- 
teous and very knowledgeable about the his- 
tory of the monuments they serve. 

We were extremely 3 with those 


where we went in Washington, D.C. 

We just thought we would take this 
opportunity to pass om to you our deep 
appreciation of the fine service rendered by 
our Government. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS HYDE. 


Minimum Wage on Farms Boon and Bane 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend any Member of this body who has 
it in his heart to raise the income and 
the living standards of farmers and of 
farm labor. But today I am concerned 
that in seeking to improve the pay of 
farmworkers we may eliminate many 
thousands of farm jobs completely—that 
in Depis some people we may hurt many 


I speak now to H.R. 10275 by Mr. 
RoosevELT, of California, recently ap- 
proved by the General Labor Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, which proposed a 
minimum wage for farmworkers. 

The conflicting thrusts of this legis- 
lation are analyzed, evaluated, and force- 
fully presented by an eminent newspaper 
in my own congressional district, the 
Raleigh, N.C., News & Observer, under 
an editorial heading, Boon and Bane.” 
The News & Observer is published by one 
of the Nation’s most distinguished news- 
paper families: The late Josephus 
Daniels, editor and publisher from 1894 
to 1948, was Secretary of the Navy under 
President Woodrow Wilson during World 
War I. His assistant then was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, later to become President 
of the United States and to lead the Na- 
tion out of the great depression and to 
victory in World War Il. The News & 
Observer now is published by the distin- 
guished sons of Josephus Daniels. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that every Mem- 
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ber of the House interested in the well- 
being of farm people should have the op- 
portunity to read the editorial in this 
great newspaper, before any further ac- 
tion is taken on H.R. 10275. Therefore, 
under unanimous consent, I am publish- 
ing this in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer, 
Aug, 6, 1965] 
Boon AND BANE 

A bill to place farmworkers under the 
minimum wage holds out hope for the eco- 
nomic improvement of those on the bot- 
tom of the ladder. Yet, it may also fore- 
cast their elimination from any jobs at all. 

The truth is that even though there are 
an estimated 700,000 farmworkers now who 
would come under the bill—about 40 per- 
cent of the total farm employment—ma- 
chines may cut that number in half by the 
time the bill would go into full effect. 

Farmers have found that with machines 
they can get more done at far less cost 
than when human hands did most of the 
work. Automation and the accompanying 
loss of jobs for people came first in many 
ways to the farms. One need only drive 
through the countryside of North Carolina 
to see what has happened. The empty 
houses are mute testimonials to the efficiency 
of the machines. Where fields were once 
filled with farmhands a lone man rides a 
tractor. 

More money for farmworkers is reason- 
able and long overdue, but the fact is that 
any wage increase will without much doubt 
hasten their ouster from jobs because of 
machines, The farmer cannot be blamed 
for seeking cheaper ways to raise his crops. 
But there is a tragic waste nevertheless in 
those who will be pushed from farm jobs 
into places where they are unskilled and un- 
wanted. 

The retraining of farmworkers has been 
receiving some attention under the Presi- 
dent's war on poverty program. Of necessity, 
this retraining must be stepped up and made 
more effective. 

The blessing of a possible better wage for 
the farmhand is not unmixed. The boon 
of maybe a better living can instead be a 
bane of no farm work at all. 


Economy Set for Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Times, in an August 3, 1965, 
editorial, analyzed the impact of the de- 
cisions to increase our commitment in 
Vietnam on our overall economic 
situation. 

The editorial correctly warns that the 
“present estimates of the war costs, and 
of future tax collections, may prove 
overly optimistic.” If this were to hap- 
pen, some adjustments would be needed 
within the competing demands of our 
economy. A proper question is raised as 
to whether or not the Nation should cut 
back on other areas of anticipated 
spending. 

The editorial raises an important 
warning in this connection: 
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Finally, we must remember that Vietnam 
is only one Canger spot. Defense spending 
must not be held down by stripping units 
here or abroad that may be needed for other 
crises. That would be economy of the most 
false and dangerous gort. 


Many voices in and out of Congress, 
military and nonmilitary, have been 
questioning the status of our military 
readiness. The Los Angeles Times by 
raising this question serves a very useful 
purpose in alerting our leaders and the 
people that it is a question which must 

recognized and considered. False 
economies in defense would not only 
hurt our military readiness, but could 
tempt potential aggressors into believing 
that we either lack the capability or will- 
ingness to defend our interests. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the editorial from the August 3, 
1965, issue of the Los Angeles Times for 
inclusion in the RECORD: 

Economy SET ron VIETNAM WAR 


War, by its nature, is a dirty and dangerous 
business. For the men who do the fighting, 
the expanding conflict in Vietnam will not be 
any different. 

However, the war may have remarkably 
ttle impact on the Nation’s economic life 
unless it escalates far beyond what is now 
contemplated. 

Not that it won't be expensive. 

The direct cost of fighting the war was 
running, until lately, around $1 Dillion a 
a year. This did not include the cost of 
maintaining the Navy's 7th Fleet, the jet 
bombers on Guam and Okinawa, and the 
long supply line reaching from America. 

With U.S. involvement growing, the cost 
will grow—by just how much is unclear, al- 
though officials have been talking in terms 
of $1.5 or $2 billion extra. (Some key law- 
makers say it will be much more.) 

The surprising fact is that America's econ- 
omy is so vast, and is growing so rapidly that 
a considerable effort can be absorbed without 
a noticeable burden on our people. 

The explanation is that we are starting 
this time from a much higher level of pre- 
paredness and national income, 

When the war in Korea began in 1950, the 
American military machine had been prac- 
tically dismantied, and the defense budget 
had to be quadrupled. Today, we have a 
large permanent defense establishment, and 
it is doing much of the fighting in Vietnam. 

Our gross national product—the total 
value of what we all produce—was $285 bil- 
lion in 1950. Today, it is approaching $660 
billion. This means that today’s defense 
budget is well under 10 percent of our 
national product, compared with 14 to 18 
percent in the Korean war and 40 percent 
during World War II. 

The national income is still soaring. At 
present tax rates, Federal revenues are ex- 
pected to increase by $7 billion a year. Thus, 
we can pay for a considerable jump in Viet- 
nam war costs by merely foregoing a hoped- 
for future tax cut. 

Supplies of a few Industrial materials may 
be in shorter supply, but the guessing is that 
consumer goods won't be affected, and wage 
and price controls will not be needed. 

Some warning flags must be hoisted, how- 
ever. 

Present estimates of the war costs, and of 
future tax collections, may prove overly op- 
timistic. President Johnson may have to be 
mere forceful in discouraging strikes, un- 
Warranted price increases, and inflationary 
wage settlements. 

It may turn out, too, that the President 
will have to hold back Great Society spend- 
ing, however much it pains him. 
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Finally, we must remember that Vietnam 
is only one danger spot. Defense spending 
must not be held down by stripping units 
here or abroad that may be needed for other 
crises. That would be economy of the most 
false and dangerous sort. 


A Record of Accomplishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, if this 
Congress were to adjourn today, if it 
were to adjourn without acting on a 
single further measure, it would stand 
without question as one of the most pro- 
ductive sessions of any Congress in our 
entire history. Enactment of a strong 
voting rights bill, of health protection 
for our older citizens and of new ap- 
proaches to improving the educational 
opportunities of our children woud alone 
mark this as a Congress of achievement. 
But the list is much longer and its length 
is equaled in most respects by its quality. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
there is no further work to be done. 
Reform of our immigration laws, further 
protection for our dwindling natural re- 
sources, improvement and extensions of 
our unemployment compensation system, 
and stronger and more equitable pro- 
tection for our migrant farmworkers all 
demand attention and action. 

But at a time when we are faced with 
both a difficult and dangerous situation 
in Vietnam, I believe it is appropriate to 
call attention to the fact that Congress 
has been acting responsibly and vigor- 
ously on those issues which are its direct 
and primary responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a thoughtful 
editorial by the New York Times dis- 
tinguished columnist, Mr. James Reston, 
which speaks further to this point: 

From the New York Times, Aug. 6, 1965] 

, WASHINGTON: THE QUIET REVOLUTION 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, August 5.— President John- 
son is beginning to make Franklin Roose- 
velt’s early legislative record look like an 
abject failure. He's everything 
through the Congress but the abolition of 
the Republican Party, and he hasn't tried 
that yet. 

It is a political miracle. It has even sur- 
passed his own expectations, which were not 
modest, and while he’s still a long way from 
achieving a Great Society, he is at least mak- 
ing progress toward a more equal and com- 
passionate society. 

In a single evening this week, the Senate 
passed the most liberal voting rights bill in 
the history of the Republic, and sustained 
the Supreme Court's ruling that the State 
legislatures must be reapportioned to give 
equal voting rights to the steeply rising urban 
and suburban population of the Nation. 

AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD 

In this first session of the 89th Congress, 
the Federal legislature has also passed the 
medical care bill under social security, a 
housing bill with an experimental system of 
Federal rent subsidies for the poor, education 
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and poverty bills that bypass the ancient 
conflict over Federal aid to religious institu- 
tions, a constitutional amendment to deal at 
long last with the danger of Presidential dis- 
ability, a bill for the relief of the depressed 
areas of Appalachia—all this and a lot more 
and a tax cut too. 

Mr. Johnson is giving us a revolution in the 
binding of a hymn book. He has broken 
the consolidating spirit of the Eisenhower 
era. He has sounded more conservative but 
acted more radical than his mentor, Roose- 
velt, and he has presided over more legisla- 
tive innovations on the home front than any 
other President in any other single session of 
the Congress in this century. 

This Is not, of course, due entirely to Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson's particular brand of 
political magic, though that hasn't hurt. 
The New Deal's day has finally come. The 
radical ideas of the early thirties are now 
winning instead of losing. There seems to 
be a new sense of social responsibility in the 
country—a growing feeling that racial dis- 
crimination, bad education, Inadequate med- 
ical care and degrading poverty are intoler- 
able in a fabulously wealthy Nation. 

Other factors have helped. The Demo- 
saga in a meron in the Presidential election 
of 19 gave the President’s party large 
majorities in the House and Senate; the new 
Members in the 89th Congress have been 
overwhelmingly for the President’s program; 
the old conservative coalition of the south- 
ern Democrats and middle western Republi- 
cans has been broken, and the Republican 
leadership has not only gone along with but 
sometimes has led the fight for equal civil 
rights. 

This is a development of worldwide signi- 
ficance. It is not so long ago that students 
of government in other lands were perplexed 
about the erratic nature of the American 

the verbal violence of American 
politics, and what they regarded as the 
rigidity of the American Constitution. 
THE DOUBTERS 

They were not sure that the United 
States could maintain economic and 
stability, that it would apply to new tech- 
niques of tax and monetary policy, that it 
could provide continuity of purpose from 
one political party to the other, or that a 
Federal Government of proud and numerous 
States with an attic full of hobgoblins about 
the welfare state and the planned economy, 
could achieve social progress over an entire 
continent and bring its military power to 
the defense of freedom in other parts of the 
world. 

Well, it begins to look as if the people 
will take the welfare state and the planned 
economy if you just don't mention the 
names, mainly because, wicked or not, they 
seem to work. The gross national produce 
rose by $9.2 billion in the second quarter of 
1965—from a 1964 level of $622 billion to an 
annual rate of $658 billion. 


THE OLD ASSUMPTIONS 


Something, in short, seems to have hap- 
pened to the old popular assumptions that 
the American economy wouldn't work if the 
Government tinkered with it; that the White 
House and the Congress couldn’t get along 
unless both were reorganized; that Federal 
money couldn’t be channeled to the private 
and parochial schools without the immediate 
retaliation of a vengeful God. 

So maybe there’s some zip in the old 
system yet. In his state of the Union 
message, President Johnson said the time 
had come to give more attention to the home 
front. He promised to try to keep the 
economy growing. to extend the prosperity to 
more people, and to try to improve the 
quality of life for all. And even his critics 
here concede he has kept his promise. 
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China Hews at Its High Birth Rate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, by now it 
has become clear that the solution of 
economic problems facing developing 
countries of the world lies in the estab- 
lishment of an effective program to con- 
trol the ever-spiraling rate of birth. 
Indeed, it has been said that that coun- 
try which first solves its population 
problem will take the lead in providing 
a better life for all of its citizens. The 
case of Japan is particularly instructive. 

Some years ago that nation launched 
a full-scale birth control program which 
halved its birth rate in a decade; Japan 
is currently enjoying an unprecedented 
prosperity. The fifth in a series of six 
-articles entitled “Our Crowded Earth,” 
by Jean M. White, currently running in 
the Washington Post, discusses such pro- 
grams in various developing nations 
around the world: 

Curva Hews at Irs Hick BIRTH RATE: OUR 
OCnoword EarTH-V 
(By Jean M. White) 

If Communist China decides to throw the 
persuasive power of its totalitarian govern- 
ment behind a full-scale campaign to con- 
trol population, the results could be spectac- 
ular. 


There have been signs that the Chinese are 
coming to realize there can be weakness, not 
strength, in numbers. 

Irene B. Taeuber, a leading demographer, 
thinks Communist China may be ready to 
launch a systematic birth-control campaign. 
She backs up this view in a paper being pre- 
pared for presentation at an international 
conference on family-planning programs in 
Geneva August 23 to 27. 

“They now have the means with the IUD 
and a simple touch method of induced abor- 
tion,” Mrs. Taeuber points out. “The public 
health network goes into every village to 
reach the masses. The youth can be indoc- 
trinated through the Communist Youth 
League.” 

EARLY WEDLOCK DISCOURAGED 

Early marriages are discouraged in Com- 
munist China today, and couples are encour- 
aged to delay the first child. Party members 
receive no extra allowances or maternity 
leaves after the first two children. 

What happens in Communist China could 
have far-reaching political consequences in 
the alinement between the free world and 
the Communist bloc. The Asian country that 
controls it population growth probably will 
be the first to achieve an economic takeoff 
to offer people a better life. 

Philip M. Hauser, University of Chicago 
demographer and former Acting Director of 
the Census Bureau, has pointed out that the 
other underdeveloped countries are closely 
watching the race between India and Com- 
munist China. 

BIRTH RATE MAY DECIDE 

Both are trying to achieve a higher stand- 
ard of living—one by Communist methods 
and the other by a modified democratic way. 

“Success or failure in this fateful contest 
may well hinge on the ability of the nations 
involved to decrease their rates of population 
growth,” Hauser emphasizes. 

Burdened down by a high-birth rate, India 
is in a painful struggle to modernize for 
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economic growth. Its official family-plan- 
ning policy has shown few results over a 
decade, partly because of indifferent govern- 
ment leadership and bureaucratic snarls, 

In 1956, Communist China launched a 
family-planning drive, stressing contracep- 
tion, sterilization, and induced abortion. In 
less than a year the campaign was turned 
off and the government turned its energies 
and verbiage to the “great leap forward.” 

The reasons for the abrupt about-face 
never were explained—there was a good har- 
vest that year, the family-planning drive 
ran into peasant resistance, and justification 
required some nimble flip-flops in the Marx- 
ist line, 

REVIVED ON LOWER KEY 


The population-control campaign soon was 
revived in a lower key, with emphasis on de- 
layed marriages and children. 

In an interview last year with Journalist 
Edgar Snow, Premier Chou En-lai supported 
planned parenthood as “conducive to rais- 
ing the standard of living.” China, he told 
Snow, had sent a delegation to Japan to 
study how that country had reduced its 
birth rate. It also has had its scientists at 
work on a birth-control pill, Chou said. 

No one knows for sure how many people 
live behind the Bamboo Curtain or how fast 
the population is growing. The estimate is 
that the population may be around 750 
million and the growth rate about 2.5 per- 
cent, 

The international political situation gives 
special significance to population growth, 
and the implications extend far beyond the 
race between China and India. 


POOR AREAS BURSTING 


Today a little more than two-thirds of the 
world’s people live in the underdeveloped 
areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
Within 35 years, these areas probably will 
hold four-fifths of the world population. To- 
day 6 of every 10 new persons added to 
the world population are born in Asia. An- 
other two are born in Latin America and 
Africa. 

The overweighted racial imbalance is obvi- 
ous. But more significant in the long run is 
the widening gap between the have and 
the have-not nations. This is something that 
could have a profound impact on world peace 
and world order. 

Hauser points out that this widening gap 
between the rich and poor nations could lead 
to a north-south division of the world to 
teplace the present polarity between the east 
and west. The have-nots now have had a 
glimpse of a better life; if their aspirations 
are blocked, they may blow off their frustra- 
tions in revolutions and convulslons of un- 
rest. 

ASIA’S BIG PROBLEM 


The world’s biggest population problems 
are concentrated in Asia, which now has 56 
percent of the global population. 

The only Asian nation that has succeeded 
in controlling its population growth is Japan. 
And that country—highly literate, modern- 
ized, and industrialized—cannot serve as a 
model to guide the other underdeveloped 
countries of Asia. 

In just a decade, Japan halved its birth 
rate, the fastest decline in history. In 1947, 
the rate was 34.3 per 1,000 of population. 
Ten years later it had dropped down to 
nearly 17. 

Japan, a crowded island with a population 
half that ‘of the United States crammed Into 
5 percent of the land space, came out of the 
war with its industry smashed. More than 
5 million men came home from the Pacific 
islands, 

JAPAN ACCEPTS ABORTIONS 

In 1948, the Japanese Government passed 
a national eugenics act that liberalized the 
laws on legal abortions. But even before this, 
the Japanese people had made their decisions 
and started limiting families. 
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The birth rate had been falling even before 
World War II, but rose temporarily with the 
postwar baby boom. 

The Japanese have no religious qualms 
over abortion and relied largely on this 
method to limit their families. Now, with 
improvements in contraception in recent 
years, there are moves to encourage greater 
use of more conventional birth control meth- 
ods. But there still are about 1 million 
abortions each year in Japan. 

Within the last 2 or 3 years, there have 
been hopeful signs that other Asian nations 
are making gains in population control. 

RATE DIPS IN HONG KONG 

Talwan and South Korea have turned to 
the intrauterine device (IUD) to push family 
planning and have expanded pilot programs 
into national policy. In Taiwan, the birth 
rate dropped from 42 per 1,000 in 1958 to 35 
last year. Ceylon, with technical assistance 
from Sweden, is now moving ahead on its 


program. 

In Hong Kong last year, the birth rate fell 
below 30 per 1,000 for the first time. This 
island city is incredibly congested because of 
the immigration of mainland refugees. It is 
an artificial situation, but it does point up 
what can happen as population swells—in 
low-income public housing only 24 square 
feet, perhaps the size of a railroad compart- 
ment, is allotted to each 

Rats, given ample food but jammed in 
crowded pens, have become neurotic and 
frustrated and develop rat societal prob- 
lems. How human society will bear up un- 
der the stress of such crowding is something 
for speculation, 

For the present, the heart of the world's 
population problem does lie in Asia. But it 
is tropical Latin America that has the fastest 
rate of growth. 

Though rich in space and natural re- 
sources, Latin American countries are having 
serious population difficulties. Their people 
are poor, and more and more are being born 
without any hope of adequate food, housing, 
or clothing. 

The late President Kennedy took note of 
the situation in his 1961 message on foreign 
aid: 

“The magnitude of the problem is stag- 
gering. In Latin America, for example, the 
population growth is already threatening to 
outpace economic growth—and in some parts 
of the continent living standards are ac- 
tually declining.” 

BABY BOOM IN BRAZIL 


In many South American countries the 
population growth rate is 3 percent or better. 
Brazil, the giant of South America, has a 
birth rate of about 45 per 1,000 and Ia grow- 
ing at a 3.5-percent clip. At this rate, the 
population of 80 million will double in two 
decades, 

On the hills around Rio de Janeiro, more 
and more poor crowd into the miserable 
slum favelas, looking down without hope on 
the bright lights of the beautiful city. 

The picture in Latin America is grim. 
Some Asian nations are at least beginning to 
talk about their population problems. No 
one seems concerned in many of the Catholic 
countries of Latin America, 

However, concern over the rising number 
of abortions is growing in a few countries. 
In Chile, which has added family-planning 
services in hospitals, about a fourth of the 
maternity beds have been occupied by post- 
abortion patients. The estimates are that 
there are three abortions to every live birth 
in Uruguay. 

PUERTO RICO CUTS RATE 

Puerto Rico, which had some pioneering 
private family-planning programs as early 
as the 1930's, has slowly reduced her birth 
rate. Part of the drop undoubtedly is due 
to the emigration of young people. But one 
survey has shown that 1 in 5 women between 
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the ages 15 and 44 had had la operacion“ 
voluntary sterilization. 

There is no world population problem as 
such. The problems are different with the 
countries and areas. 

Both the United States and Russia may 
be said to have a controlled population —al- 
though some say it is controlled at too high 
& growth rate, between 1.6 and 1.8 percent. 
The Soviet Union recently admitted It was 
having trouble finding jobs for ita youths, 
much like the problem in the United States. 

In both countries, the birth rate has 
dropped slightly in recent years, edging down 
to 20 or 22 per 1,000. But this still is above 
that of Japan and most countries of Western 
Europe, with birth rates well below 20 per 
1,000 and growth rates at 1 percent or below. 


A Forester Looks at Roadside Beautifica- 
tion Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for printing in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “A For- 
ester Looks at Roadside Beautification 
Drive,” which Mr. John McMahon, farm 
forester in Crestview, Fla., has written. 
I think that this article is a very good 
one and that the writer has put a lot of 
thought and study into its preparation. 
I feel that the suggestions advanced in 
this article are worthy of consideration, 
and it is a pleasure for me to bring this 
work to the attention of my colleagues: 
A FORESTER Looks AT ROADSIDE BEAUTIFICA- 

TION DRIVE 
(By John McMahon) 

Trees should play an important part in 
the new drive to beautify America. An ac- 
tion slogan could be, “I think that I shall 
never see a billboard lovely as a tree. Other 
eyesores Offensive to travelers such as gul- 
lies, clay pits, amd junkyards could be 
screened by trees. A row of short, bushy 
evergreens like cedar, backed up by a row or 
two of taller types Uke pines would be a 
good combination. 

State forest nurseries sell a variety of tree 
species to suit local soll types. Tree 
screens” could be an economical way of im- 
proving the scenery. usually sell 
for à penny or less per tree. Youth employ- 
ment projects could furnish the labor. 

An artistic alternate plan would be to 
paint colorful trees on the billboards, This 
would create joba for poor struggling artists, 
another goal of a cultured society, Of course, 
the real trees would be cheaper to maintain 
than the artists, if anyone is interested in 
economy. 

In a few years the highways would prob- 
ably be moved to make way for more prog- 
ress, but the trees could grow on to become 
fenceposts, pulpwood, or Christmas trees. 

Behind the billboards and clay pits, you 
could see thousands of acres of idle, unat- 
tractive land that need beautifying by refor- 
estation. Landowners who don't care much 
for beauty could improve the value of their 
land and later sell the trees for profit. Al- 
most everyone appreciates the beauty of a 
greenback dollar. 

The gullies deserve more attention than 
just being hidden from the view of traveling 
taxpayers. Some gullies are so big the farm- 
er could charge tourists a fee to look at them 
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as a miniature Grand Canyon, Further on 
down they could see dying trees and a 
muddy, silted stream. 

Nevertheless, it is encouraging to see so 
many people interested in improving the 
landscape. Maybe when we get the roadside 
looking good, we can speed up action on the 
more important problems such as erosion 
control, reforestation, and recreation. Many 
taxpayers never see beyond the roadsides, but 
they have an economic interest in getting 
every acre productive. Besides not being 
beautiful, idle land creates unemployment 
and loss of taxes, which is worse than the 
billboards and junkyards in the long run. 


—— 
Tribute Paid Late Msgr. John Flynn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, Queens 
County has lost a respected and beloved 
servant of God, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. M. 
Flynn, pastor emeritus of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help Church, Richmond Hill, 
a parish he was assigned to establish in 
1923. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the tribute to the late Monsignor 
Flynn from the Tablet of August 5, 1965: 

‘Tersure Pam Lare Msn. JOHN FLYNN 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. M. Flynn, 85, pastor 
emeritus of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Church, Richmond Hill, was buried Saturday 
July 31, following a solemn requiem mass in 
the church where he had served as pastor 
over 40 years. 

Auxiliary Bishop John J. Boardman pre- 
sided at the funeral mass. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Leopold A. Arcese, pastor of Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary Church, Ozone Park, was 
celebrant, assisted by Rey. Louis J. Resch 
of St. Mary Star of the Sea Church, Brooklyn, 
as deacon and Rey. John J, McNulty of St. 
Robert Bellarmine Church, Bayside Hills, as 
subdeacon. Serving as master of ceremonies 
was Rev. Vincent C. Kuhner of St. Fidelis 
Church, College Point. 

About 60 members of the clergy attended 
the mass. Among those in the large con- 
gregation were the Sisters of St. Dominic 
(Sparkill Community) who teach in the 
parish school. 

At 7 o'clock Friday evening the parish- 
ioners of Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church 
attended a mass for their deceased pastor. 
Rey. James J. Burgess, administrator of the 
parish, was celebrant. Members of the parish 
societies served as a guard of honor through- 
out the night. 

The eulogy was delivered by Rev. Joseph 
P. Keane of the faculty of Cathedral College, 
Brooklyn. The text appears below: 

The traces of memory are deep this morn- 
ing in the minds of us who can recall the 
early history of this great parish and all that 
it has accomplished under the leadership of 
a noble priest. Each could retell his own 
story of why he is here today to say goodbye 
to the mortal remains of our Msgr. F1 
But essentially that faith which he inspired 
in so many of us jolts us from emotional 
glances into the past and forces upon us the 
duty we have—to pay tribute to the priest- 
hood he bore before us. 

He himself would have it no other way. 
For if we learned anything from 42 years of 
association with our dear pastor, it was 
surely this: that we were to concentrate 
never on personalities, always on principles. 
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. Flynn came here as a man among us 
but his relationship was always and every- 
where that of a priest and parishioner. 

And I'm certain that if he could speak to 
us at this moment, he would want us to con- 
centrate in our brief meditation on this oc- 
casion not on John Flynn but on the eternal 
priesthood of Jesus Christ which he was 
privileged to share and which he lived 
worthily every day he served the 3 of 
this parish. 

But while we speak of the “eternal” priest- 
hood of Christ we must constantly remind 
ourselves that the priest, in concrete, is very 
much of time, of limitation. 

But our Father Flynn did not take this 
honor to himself. No man does, except he 
be called by God. He was born 85 years ago 
in the city of Erie, Pa., and was trained by 
the Vincentian Fathers at their university 
at Niagara. After graduation from college he 
entered their major seminary of Our Lady 
of the Angels and here continued a friend- 
ship with the sons of St. Vincent de Paul 
which endured to the day of his death. 

He was ordained June 9, 1906, and was 
loaned to Bishop McDonnell, the second 
bishop of our great diocese, who needed 
priests for his growing parishes. Father 
Flynn served for 12 years at St. Vincent de 
Paul's parish on North Sixth Street before 
being for the next 5 years to the 
parish of St. Patrick on Kent Avenue. 

In 1923 the late Archbishop Molloy as- 
signed him to establish a brandnew parish 
in a section of Queens which was known 
variously as Glen Morris, Ozone Park, and 
Richmond Hill South. 

Who among us has not heard the stories, 
now legends, of the first Sundays with mass 
in a tent? Who has not heard the story of 
the untimely collapse of the tent and mass in 
the Civic Theater on Liberty Avenue? These 
were days they tell us when a trolley car ran 
along Rockaway Boulevard and the El sta- 
tion at Lefferts Boulevard was regarded by 
many as the last point east. But Father 
Flynn put his new parish with all its prob- 
lems in the hands of his Blessed Mother to 
whom he was ever devoted and named it in 
her honor. He asked for her perpetual help 
as he set about the business of organizing 
another cell in the body of the church mlli- 
tant. 

People, dedicated parents, good people 
came to help and they were followed by 
others and by 1929 Father Flynn had built 
his first church, had established a mission 
church for another new parish; had built 
a school and had begun plans for a con- 
vent for the Dominican Sisters of Sparkill 
who staffed his school. 

These were days when the status of Catho- 
lic education was at best in doubt in the 
minds of many and let it be always remem- 
bered to the credit of Father Flynn that he 
apologized to no one as he defended the posi- 
tion that there would come a day when peo- 
ple would plead for the type of education 
available under Catholic auspices. We have 
1 5 to see that day and his prophecy ful- 

ed. 

Parish organizations flourished and the 
faith of his people was fed on the example 
of a man whose name was John who had 
been sent by God and who had come to give 
testimony to the light. 

It was immediately evident to anyone of us 
who can now remember that this man was to 
be our father in Christ with all that the 
traditional concept of “father” had meant. 
He was not going to be our “vague associate.” 
He was not goling to be our “social com- 
panion." He was not going to be an occa- 
sional visitor" and he surely was not going 
to be our “hail-fellow well met” ac- 
quaintance. 

He was to be our father. We were to be his 
children. And if a father has any right to 
respect it is because he himself understands 
crystal clear his bility to be an ideal, 
a model, If a father is going to win for him- 
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self the obedience of his children, he must 
be a man who knows how to command. Nor 
was this, our Father Flynn, a mere martinet 
attempting to conceal inadequacy by 

others on the defensive. This was a father 
whose almost intuitive understanding of the 
meaning of the word is almost refreshing in 
these days of “reasoned obedience” and per- 
missive discipline.” 

He generated the new spiritual life of his 
children through the sacrament of baptism. 
He nurtured that life. He protected that life. 
He supported that life with every faculty 
at his He sought not the pop- 
ularity of acclaim accorded many times by 
those who receive what they want instead 
of what they need. He walked alone more 
often than not, but always with dignity in 
the literal meaning of that word. He walked 
“worthily of the vocation in which he was 
called.” 

It seems that one of the proofs of that fact 
is the large number of young people who 
sought to follow him. Year after year it 
became a tradition, still continued, that 
someone from our parish would come back to 
say his first mass. Or that some young 
woman would enter a religious community. 

At moments like this he would attempt to 
contain his delight and would ignore any 
reference to what we all knew—and what 
today we can say publicly—that it was the 
example of our pastor, the good shepherd, 
who first su that such a way of life 
might have meaning even for us. 


CLEAR PRINCIPLES 


And who of us who ever served his masses 
cannot recall the constant advice he would 
give; the clear warnings he would enunciate 
to young couples as they prepared to pledge 
their lives to one another? And in other 
times and other places the principles he 
stated clearly and unequivocally not because 
they were popular but because they were 
right and true—these principles are being 
lived because Christian fathers and mothers 
first heard them from the lips of their Father 
Flynn. 

As some years grew to be others, he com- 
pleted his building program with this mag- 
nificent church and rectory. Our Lady had 
been with him perpetually because he would 
never leave her alone. His daily constant 
recitation of the Rosary; his holy hours be- 
fore her altar; special devotions he inaugu- 
rated in her honor—all were manly acts of 
homage born of sincere filial devotion and 
a simple faith which is almost startling in 
an age one writer calls “the age of pseudo- 
sophistication regarding Mary's part in our 
redemption.” 

Papal honors came and Father became 
Monsignor Flynn and at his golden jubilee 
I can vividly recall his insistence with true 
humility in his remarks of acknowledgement 
that his success for what it came to, was due 
to “you good people.” His eyes were misty 
that day, and he turned quickly away lest 
anyone should ever officially guess what we 
had all known for years, that this basically 
shy, reticent, dedicated soul was truly loved 
because he had always been prepared to 
suffer the torture of loneliness than ever let 
his personal reaction confuse the applica- 
tion of any principle. He had lived St. 
Paul's dedication to his new converts “even 
though loving you the more I be loved less.” 


PRIESTLY PRAYER 


In recent years the shadow of illness out- 
lined the specter of death on several 8 
siong and, though he fought valiantly, his 
active administration of the parish affairs 
came to an end and his appearance in the 
parish he loved became less frequent. 

But as he took his leave after years of 
faithful service, we know his prayer was for 
us with Christ “Father while I was with 
them I kept them whom You gave me; but 
now I come to You and I pray not that You 
should take them out of the world but that 
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You should keep them from evil.” This was 
his priestly prayer for us. 

I know there will never be anyone of us 
who will speak with affection of our parish 
without prayerfully remembering the man 
who started it all—who made it all come 
true—the man whose name was John—who 
was sent to us by God to give testimony to 
the light. May that perpetual light now and 
Torever shine upon him. 


Red Oceanography Plays Big Part in Plan 
To Subvert Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Soviet Union's programs of ocean 
research have immense scientific impor- 
tance to the Communist world. How- 
ever, the Red oceanographers also have 
another purpose outside the scientific 
realm, and that is subversion and espio- 
nage. 

The use of Cuba as a base for oceano- 
graphic research in the fertile waters of 
the Caribbean allows for spreading of 
Communist influence throughout the 
hemisphere. The knowledgable colum- 
nist in Latin American affairs, Jeanne 
Perry, recognizes the importance of the 
Soviet oceanographic programs in this 
hemisphere in an article published in the 
Paim Beach Post. 

I include the article in the RECORD 
at this point in order that the Congress 
may be more fully aware of the implica- 
tions of Cuba-based Soviet ocean re- 
search: 

Rep OCEANOGRAPHY PLAYS Bic Part IN PLAN 
To SUBVERT LATIN AMERICA 


(By Jeanne S. Perry) 

Continuing reports from administration 
Officials express mounting concern over the 
Soviet vessels appearing in the waters off the 
entire U.S. eastern coastline. 

A July article published by the Citizens 
Committee for a Free Cuba explains the vital 
part these ships play in Russia’s plan to sub- 
vert Latin America. 

“A new group of Soviet technicians flew 
into Havana last month to work in what 
are regarded as mysterious explorations of 
Cuban and adjacent waters. 

“The new arrivals are assigned to the so- 
called Havana Fishing Terminal and to the 
Oceanographic 9 headquarters 
located on the premises of a one-time 
weather station at Carapachibey on the Isle 
of Pines, south of Cuba. 

“For the past 8 months Soviet maritime 
investigations have increased their activi- 
ties in the Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and even nearby U.S., territorial waters. 

“Last November the Russian oceanographic 
vessel Kovalienski cruised the Gulf of Mexico 
for some 30 days before returning to its 
bases on the Isle of Pines and in the Cuban 
capital. 

“On the other hand, Soviet trawlers, fre- 
quently seen off the Florida east coast in 
nonfishing waters near Fort Lauderdale and 
Fowey Rocks, have created suspicions as to 
the legitimacy of their operations. 

“Renewed Russian activity in waters south 
of western Cuba, especially in the Cayo Largo 
area and near the Soviet military-naval base 
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at Siguanea, Isle of Pines, has also been re- 
ported. It is recalled that for the past 3 
years the Russians have been working, un- 
interruptedly, at Cayo Largo. 

“Meantime, two more boats have been 
assigned to the Russian oceanographic ex- 
Plorations which started in August 1964 with 
the Soviet mother ships Mikhail Lomonosov 
and Kovalienski and two Cuban vessels, 
Fidias and Delfin. The Soviet Union has 
given great importance to the maritime in- 
vestigations. Today, the Castro regime has 
publicly admitted to more than 100 Russian 
scientists are involved in the operation. The 
actual number probably exceeds this many 
times over. 

“It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
the military objective of the Soviet investi- 
gations is more than obvious, since the Rus- 
sians have chosen an area which is, signifi- 
cantly, near the Cape Kennedy missile center. 

“While the Russians have intensified their 
maritime explorations, they have also stepped 
up scientific activities on the island. 

“After inaugurating in Havana last Jan- 
uary an Oceanographic Institute equipped 
with 28 modern laboratories for maritime in- 
vestigations, the Russians began construc- 
tion of a powerful radio station with 5,000 
watts on each of several frequencies, The 
station is now nearing completion. 

“Several meteorological stations have been 
set up at various coastal points throughout 
the island. In addition, the controlled Cu- 
ban press recently announced government 
plans for immediate construction of two in- 
stallations for high-atmosphere research, 
some mobile meteorological stations with 
long-range radio transmitters, radar, and 
other scientific equipment. None of these 
are related to purely Cuban needs. 

“It was also announced that the Soviet 
Union will commence observations of artifi- 
cial satellites from its base in Cuba, It is 
well known that for the past 2 years prepara- 
tions have been underway at missile-tracking 
stations at the San Antonio de los Banos 
airbase in Havana province. 

Captain Antonio Nunez Jimenez, presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences of Cuba, 
has also announced that a missile-observa- 
tion station will be inaugurated on July 26. 

“With Castro regime still impatient to 
emerge from economic chaos and start on its 
own feet after almost 7 years in power, 
establishment of costly scientific installa- 
tions in Cuba would have been impossible 
without Soviet aid. 

“Thus, Russia's intensification of oceano- 
graphic, barometric, and space research in 
the Caribbean, the Atlantic, and the Gulf 
of Mexico—plus the existence of her three 
or four submarine bases in Cuban watere— 
is regarded as part of a long-range military 
plan aimed at one major objective—the 
United States. 

“Apart from scientific investigations, the 
Soviet Atlantic fishing fleet is also playing 
a key role in smuggling Cuban-trained guer- 
rillas into Latin America. 

“An erratic contraband service from Cuba 
to Islas Mujeres off the Mexican coast in 1961 
has emerged today as a perfectly run orga- 
nization of espionage and subversion with 
the support of a large number of Russian 
and Cuban vessels. 

“Recently over 300 Cuban-trained guer- 
rillas and terrorists were smuggled into Islas 
Mujeres, Cozumel Island, and other Mexi- 
can coastal points en route to Guatemala and 
other Latin American areas. 

“Russian and Cuban ‘fishing fleets’ freely 
operating in Mexican territorial waters—up 
to 60 boats have been seen fishing at one 
time—have made it much easier to smuggle 
guerrillas into Mexico or pick up contra- 
band cargo off the Mexican coast. 

“Castro's 75-foot Lambda-type boats also 
have been used to transport guerrillas and 
other subversive agents from the Soviet mil- 
itary-naval base at Siguanea, Isle of Pines, to 
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Caribbean and South American countries. It 
ic known that, before reaching their respec- 
tive destination points, the guerrillas are 
transferred from the Lambda-type boats to 
native fishing vessels awaiting the subversive 
human cargo. 

“Some 5,000 Latin American Communists 
trained in Cuba during the past years have 
been smuggled back into their respective 
countries aboard boats used by Castro and 
the Russians for fishing, Upon his return 
each guerrilla trains 10 others. The goal is 
to be able to handle future guerrilla trainees 
in thelr homelands. The frightening impli- 
cations of this plan are that we may soon 
face a self-propagating army of Communist 
guerrillas in this hemisphere—an army in- 
dependent of its Cuban base. 

“The Cuban-trained Latin American 
agents have returned to their homelands 
from the Cuban ports of Batabano (on the 
south coast of Havana province), Cienfuegos 
(on the south coast of Las Villas province), 
Siguanea (Island of Pines), Aserradero Ba- 
hia larga, Uverno and other points on the 
south coast of Oriente Province. 

“The Ports of Mariel and La Fe on the 
north coast of the extreme western province 
of Pinar del Rio and the Soviet submarine 
base on the north coast of Oriente have also 
been utilized to ship guerrillas to Latin 
America. 

“Faced with such a stendy flow of subver- 
sive agents, guerrillas, and terrorists coming 
from Cuba, Latin American governments have 


found it dificult to put an end to Com- 


munist subversion in their respective terri- 
tories. With massive Soviet support to Cuba, 
the task has now become almost hopeless.” 


Frank Boland Observes 92d Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


“HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it has come to my attention that 
one of Cambridge’s most 
citizens and one of my very close friends, 
Frank A. K. Boland, recently celebrated 
his 92d birthday. Mr. Boland, one of this 
country’s leading authorities on George 
Washington, is a successful lawyer and 
former owner of the Sheraton Com- 
mander Hotel. Mr. Speaker, it is a real 
pleasure to insert in the Rxconp at this 
point an article from the Cambridge 
Chronicle saluting my good friend, Frank 
Boland, on observing such a milestone as 
his 92d birthday: 

Frank BOLAND OBSERVES 92p BIRTHDAY; 

AUTHORITY ON CAREER OF WASHINGTON 

Frank A. K. Boland, the man who has done 
the most to keep George Washington's mem- 
ory alive and giowing in Cambridge, observed 
his 92d birthday yesterday in his suite at 
the Sheraton-Commander Hotel which he 
formerly owned. 

As he prepared to enter his 93d year, he 
said, “I have much to be thankful for.” 

Mr. Boland began the day by taking a trip 
to Harvard Square and later received many 
visits, cards, and telephone calls from his 
friends. 

A native of Beaver Dam, Md., he was a 
successful New York lawyer before buying 
the Hotel Commander here. 

The fact that the hotel is only a stone's 
throw from the spot where George Wash- 
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ington took command of the Revolutionary 
Army inspired him to make a study of the 
life and the works of the Father of our 
Country. 

Mr. Boland was the sparkplug of a com- 
munity effort which resulted in the creation 
of the George W Memorial Center 
on Cambridge Common, facing Radcliffe. 
Each year he gives medals for the best essays 
on the life of Washington written by stu- 
dents at CHLS and Rindge. 


caroer, and has been known to “stump the 


academic experts” when it comes to detailed 
knowledge of Washington's life and works. 


Garrett Summer School Program at 
Halfway Mark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the Nation this summer, 
children from preschool to high school 
have a new kind of educational expe- 
rience through Operation Head Start, 
one of the major weapons being devel- 
oped by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to fight crippling undereduca- 
tion. The impact of this program on 
both the children and the adults of one 
area, Garrett County, Md., is well de- 
scribed in a statement which School 
Superintendent Willard L. Hawkins and 
the Garrett County Board of Education 
issued recently, at the midpoint of the 
program, 

I am pleased to bring this statement 
to the attention of the House: 

GARRETT SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM aT 
HALFWAY Mark = 

The Garrett County summer school and 
Head Start programs, inyolving 1,400 chil- 
dren, are now in the second half of the 6 
weeks’ period for which they were organized. 
According to county school offictals as well 
as members of the supervisory staff of the 
State department of education who have 
visited the summer sessions, both programs 
are proving to be highly successful. Willard 
L. Hawkins, county superintendent of 
schools, remarked that both the Head Start 
and summer school program for older chil- 
dren are achieving the desired goals. 

Both pupils and teachers are showing un- 


80 percent. School officials feel that this Is 
very good attendance when the fact that the 
programs are entirely voluntary is taken into 
consideration. The dropout rate has also 
been very low. The programs planned for 
both groups were designed to offer new expe- 
riences for children that would broaden their 
concepts through firsthand observation and 
participation and thus in the final analysis 
motivate children to read and to learn. One 
of the features of the program for the older 
children is a 1-day field trip to Washington, 
D. C., and a 1-day field trip to the city of 
Pittsburgh. Most of the children 

these trips have never been to either place. 
Other local field trips of educational interest 
and importance have also been included in 
the program. The recreational aspect of the 
program has included swimming and over- 
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night camping. Outdoor science education 
has also featured heavily in the program with 
many local and State resource people making 
themselves available as consultants. These 
include State foresters, soil conservation 
experts, game wardens, fish hatchery men, 
etc. Regular classroom work includes in- 
struction in remedial mathematics, language 
arts, arts and crafts, typing, music, shop 
crafts, home arts, and so forth. 

This is the first summer school program 
of any type for the children of Garrett 
County. The teachers in the Head Start pro- 
gram are unanimous in their feeling that this 
program will be of invaluable help to the 
children entering first grade this September. 
About 75 percent of all the Garrett County 
first graders are in the Head Start program. 
Eleven Head Start centers are in operation. 

Local school officials are highly pleased 
with the total results of both the Head Start 
and the summer school programs to date. 
Quoting a remark from the county superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. Willard L. Hawkins, 
“These are the Kinds of educational experi- 
ences we have long dreamed of for school- 
children who never before have had such 
opportunities, but this is the first time we 
have ever had the money to make these 
dreams come true.” 

These programs are financed through the 
Economic Opportunity Act and the economic 
impact upon the county is one not to be 
overlooked. While the educational improve- 
ment of children is the primary objective of 
the programs, there is a concomitant impact 
upon the economy of the county. Approxi- 
mately 250 people are employed in the county 
during the 6 weeks’ period as a result of this 
phase of the Economic Opportunity Act. In- 
cluded in this group are 76 teachers, 18 
teacher aids who are all college students 
working their way through school, approxi- 
mately 60 bus drivers to transport the chil- 
dren to and from school and on field trips, 
94 custodians and cafeteria workers, many 
of whom otherwise would not have had em- 
ployment. In addition, under the Economic 
Opportunity Act, Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program the school board is giving employ- 
ment to 65 high school boys and girls en- 
abling each of them to earn up to $40 per 
week. For the 6 weeks" summer period the 
operational costs of all programs under the 
Economic Opportunity Act means a return 
of approximately $200,000 in Federal funds 
to be spent within the county. The expendi- 
ture of this sum of money is bound to pro- 
vide a substantial lift to the economic life 
of the county. Other educational programs 
for the future are in the planning stage. 
The present summer school and Head Start 
programs will end Friday, August 13. 


Is Schlesinger Being Fair? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Robert G. 
Spivack, from the July 29, 1965, edition 
of the New York Journal-American. 
Mr. Spivack is properly critical of Schles- 
inger’s treatment of the relationship be- 
tween Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
the late President. It is unfair to make 
this assertion now, while Mr-Rusk is 
serving under President Johnson. 
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The article follows: 

Is SCHLESINGER BEING Fam? 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., the Harvard his- 
torian, has often been subjected to smear and 
innuendo. His writings have frequently been 
distorted and his motives misrepresented. 

After undergoing such experience for so 
many years, I would have expected him to be 
scrupulously fair and objective in writing 
about others. But if the three installments 
of his new book about the Kennedy adminis- 
tration as carried in Life are typical, then I 
wonder if he has learned anything from his 
own bitter experience. 

It is no secret, of course, that Schlesinger 
has been racing furiously with Ted Sorensen, 
President Kennedy’s closest associate, to be 
first in print with the inside story of that 
brief, but exciting, period when JFK. occu- 
pied the White House. 

Sorensen, as is well known, was deeply 
involved in the decisionmaking process and 
was really a part of the inner, inner circle. 
How much he chooses to tell remains to be 
seen. But what he does report will carry 
great weight. 

Schlesinger, on the other hand, was not 
altogether an insider, But he has been so 
scornful of what he considers partial report- 
ing by newspapermen that it is necessary to 
ask if his articles represent personal impres- 
sions, or memoirs, or if they are presented as 
history. Since Schlesinger is an historian, 
many readers may think he has written the 
whole story, perhaps overlooking the absence 
of documentation, the failure to give sources, 
and the apparently scant interviewing. 

Schlesinger’s account of relations between 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and the late 
President are a case in point. Schlesinger 
says Kennedy intended to remove Rusk after 
the 1964 elections apparently because “he 
failed to imbue the Department with positive 
direction and purpose. 

To make this assertion now, while Rusk 
is serving under a new President who has 
voiced complete confidence in his No. 1 
Cabinet minister, constitutes a severe blow 
to a dedicated public servant who is in no 
position to strike back. 

What makes it unfair is that Schlesinger 
knows as well as anyone else that Kennedy 
did not want a of State with a 
clearly defined foreign policy of his own, or 
with a strong personality or following. That 
was one of the reasons Adlai Stevenson was 
passed over. 

It was clear Kennedy intended to be his 
own Secretary of State. In this, he was not 
much different from most other Presidents. 
There have only been two strong Secretaries 
of State in recent years, John Foster Dulles 
and Dean Acheson, and they could not mod- 
ernize the Department. 

On the point of Kennedy’s frustration with 
the State Department, there is not much 
argument either. The Department has 
grown cumbersome and awkward and needs 
overhauling. This is an impossible job for 
a Secretary of State, however, when a small 
group at the White House makes the big 
decisions but passes the buck to him when 
they do not work out. 

I could not help wondering as I read the 
Schlesinger article, with its comments about 
Rusk, if this was not the key sentence: 

“Presidential speeches sent over to State 
for Rusk’s comment would return with ar- 
resting phrases stricken out and weary State 
Department formulas proposed in their 
place.“ 

As a speechwriter one can understand 
Schlesinger's annoyance if his own language 
was blue-penciled. But J.F.K. was Presi- 
dent, and if he felt the ideas, or the phrases, 
were so arresting, I assume he would have 
restored them. I wonder why he did not? 
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Past Wars and Present Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning it was my turn, with a consider- 
able number of my colleagues and your- 
self, to attend another in what is begin- 
ning to be a series of Presidential brief- 
ings on the Vietnam crisis. 

I was, of course, grateful for the op- 
portunity for I am anxious at all times 
to obtain as much information as can 
be made available to me concerning our 
problems in southeast Asia and, if pos- 
sible, to be reassured—so that I can, 
in turn, reassure those I endeavor to rep- 
resent—that the course we are presently 
following in Vietnam is the best possible 
choice available to us among the pain- 
fully few alternatives that are recog- 
nizable. 

Despite their obvious disadvantages, I 
think these briefings are useful and cer- 
tainly the President is to be commended 
for arranging them for us. They are of 
especial importance in a rapidly chang- 
ing situation such as that now pertaining 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I must confess, however, 
that I left this morning's affair at the 
White House with a number of rather 
unclear but surely unanswered questions 
in my mind. Faced with a problem as 
complex and frustrating as that posed by 
Vietnam—where there are no pat solu- 
tions and no easy answers—probably this 
is understandable, but that does not mean 
we ought to stop looking for those an- 
swers. 

In any event, one of the Presidential 
advisers who spoke to us this morning 
mentioned, in passing, an editorial that 
had appeared in yesterday’s Wall Street 
Journal. After I returned to my office, 
I looked for the editorial and found it 
so thought-provoking, and so in tune 
with my own uncertain feelings that Iam 
including it, here, for the benefit of those 
of us who may have missed it: 

Past WARS AND PRESENT PURPOSES 

Despite the President’s patient explana- 
tions, our purposes in Vietnam are still not 
entirely clear. 

It's not that the President has falled to 
show just reasons for our involvement in 
what he candidly declares “is really war.” 
Rather, the danger is repeating the historic 
errors of past wars, in which America has so 
painfully suffered from clouded purposes de- 
spite the Justice of its cause. 

Historically, we Americans fight gallantly 
but end our wars disillusioned. The problem 
is that in war we, probably more than most 
peoples, frame goals that are lofty, ambigu- 
ous and illusive. We tend—and the tendency 
is again evident with regard to Vietnam—to 
answer realistically only some of the ques- 
tions which would fully define our purposes: 
What are our grand purposes, our ultimate 
political objectives? What military war 
aims are necessary to those objectives? What 
force do those war aims require? 

In both World Wars, for example, our basic 
purpose seemed to be literally remaking the 
world in our own democratic Image. We as- 
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sumed that democracy is man’s natural state 
and would magically emerge if only tyrants 
were destroyed. So we cast our military aims 
as destruction of the enemy—unconditional 
surrender—and appropriated means abun- 
dantly to that alm. But in our naivete, we 
often failed to show even simple prudence 
toward the threat of new tyrants. 

Thus we found destruction of the enemy 
both an expensive and ephemeral goal. In 
the cold war that followed, we fell back on 
the ancient wisdom of the Greek historian 
Polybius, “It is not the object of war to 
annihilate those who have given provocation 
for it, but to cause them to mend their 
ways.” 

The containment policy of checking Com- 
munist advances at their own borders was 
directed at convincing them to mend their 
ways. It was based on the historic lesson 
that aggressors feed on small victories which 
build lust for larger ones. We made our 
immediate aim checking such small ad- 
vances, and thereby hoped to advance the 
ultimate purpose of curbing aggressive 
appetites before they threatened us directly. 
So we met thrusts at Greece and Berlin, and 
in Europe this sensible policy yielded marked 
success, 

But with real war in Korea, our purposes 
collapsed into sorry confusion. Both polit- 
ical and military aims were unclear, if not 
actually in dispute between the President 
and his top field commander. The admin- 
istration wavered on making its political 
purpose to “roll back“ communism. Unvwill- 
ing to write off the collateral war aim of 
conquering North Korea, it was also unwill- 
ing to use the military means necessary to 
that alm for fear of causing a yet larger 
war. 

In the end, we did check the Communists’ 
aggression. Indeed, never since have they 
tried direct, across-the-border invasions 
where American power could be brought to 
bear. In hindsight, however, it is evident 
that if this important but limited achieve- 
ment had been made our objective from the 
first much pointless sacrifice would have been 
avoided. Or, who knows, if the means had 
been allowed for more ambitious purposes, 
perhaps Asia would be less a problem today. 

Against this rather dismal historic back- 
ground, it seems only reasonable to ask if 
we today have a firm grip on our political 
purposes, military aims and necessary means 
in Vietnam. 

The President has been commendably ex- 
plicit about the basic political objectives 
which justify our commitment. He has 
specifically rejected the “roll back” idea of 
destroying current Communist governments, 
and with it also rejected the dangerously 
imprecise word “victory,” which can so easily 
imply that goal. Rather, he states our pur- 
pose in terms of the containment policy— 
deterring aggression by blunting an aggres- 
sor’s thrusts and by convincing friend and 
foe we will continue to do so. 

Unfortunately, this clear basic purpose 
does not automatically translate itself into 
specific war aims necessary for analysis and 
planning. Particularly, even the clearest 
statement of ultimate political goals Is little 
help in deciding how much military force is 
required. Someone must first specify the 
military goals required to secure the polit- 
ical ones. 

At this crucial step U.S. policy has so 
often faltered in the past, and at the same 
step ambiguity still clouds our intentions in 
Vietnam. It simply is not clear that any- 
one has decided what military war aims 
are required by the President's proclaimed 
grand purpose of deterring aggression. 

Is it our aim merely to punish North 
Vietnam until it ceases to ald the Vietcong? 
If so, would this necessarily bring peace to 
the South? Indeed, would it preclude a 
Vietcong take-over of the shaky Southern 
government—an outcome hardly calculated 
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to discourage future “wars of national libera- 
tion"? 

Does our basic purpose require the aim 
of literally suppressing guerrillas through- 
out South Vietnam? If so, are we willing 
to commit the huge military force required 
to police such inhospitable terrain against 
an enemy who rises and vanishes like a 
will-o'-the-wisp? 

Is it our aim merely to force the Com- 
munists to negotiate, ignoring that nego- 
tiations are an instrument of policy and 
not a substitute for it? What kind of nego- 
tiated settlement-would indeed be consistent 
with our proclaimed fundamental objective? 
Surely not the “graceful” withdrawal some 
urge, nor any kind of elections Communists 
have ever consented to in areas they con- 
trol, nor a coalition government vulnerable 
to Communist coup. And if a settlement 
did meet our objectives, would the Com- 
munists agree to it while they still have the 
means for military mischief? 

The question of war alms exposes the 
cruel dilemma of the Vietnamese war. It 
may be that the military goals which would 
accomplish our grand purposes can be won 
only by much larger forces than we so far 
have been willing to commit. The aims 
our current forces can attain might throw 
away or seriously compromise the funda- 
mental objective which justifies our fighting 
in the first place. This dilemma, in turn, 
threatens the same imprecision of 
which has so plagued American wars in the 
past. 

Given the whole murky situation, the im- 
precision is perhaps understandable. Per- 
haps, though it seems a long shot, the latest 
addition of troops will be enough to paper 
over the problems, The administration may 
well feel that it's best to buy time before 
facing the decision of whether to compromise 
its larger purposes or take the larger risks 
those purposes imply. Whatever the eventu- 
alities, it is myopic to question the justice 
in our basic purpose of trying to check the 
Communists often enough to dull their lust 
for world enslavement. 

All the same, the history of American wars 
rings with a warning: When we send troops 
to fight, much of their sacrifice may be in 
vain unless our leaders have a clear idea of 
what, exactly, w- are fighting to accomplish. 


Ambassador George J. Feldman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


oF ETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
honored, delighted and truly grateful 
yesterday to be privileged to attend the 
swearing-in ceremonies of my dear, cher- 
ished and esteemed friend of long stand- 
ing, the Honorable George J. Feldman, 
newly appointed Ambassador of the 
United States to the historic nation of 
Malta. He will be our first Ambassador 
to this important post. 

Ambassador Feldman comes to the dis- 
tinguished post for which President 
Johnson has so wisely appointed him, 
with a most impressive record of suc- 
cessful endeavors in the practice of law, 
in business and in the public service. 

It is my good fortune to have known 
George Feldman since his early youth 
when he was first associated with our 
mutual, great and dearly beloved friend, 
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the late eminent David I. Walsh, for 
many years the illustrious U.S. Senator 
from the great State of Massachusetts. 

As a career public servant, the new 
Ambassador made a most auspicious start 
during the time he was with Senator 
Walsh, and early marked himself as a 
young man of outstanding ability and 
dedication. 

George Feldman is highly trained and 
educated, and is endowed with a fine 
legal mind. He is a well-known legal 
scholar and writer, a very successful law- 
yer who has handled with great distinc- 
tion many important legal causes, 

His opinions, views and specialized 
knowledge, haye been frequently sought 
by eminent counsel and by congressional 
committees. 

At a great sacrifice to himself and his 
devoted family he came to Washington 
to serve in the initial stages of the orga- 
nization of the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Aeronautics, first launched 
under the leadership of my late, esteemed 
beloved friend and colleague on the 
House Armed Services Committee, the 
Honorable Overton Brooks, of Louisiana, 
and later by another very distinguished 
House Armed Services colleague and 
dearly beloved friends of mine, the 
esteemed and outstanding gentleman 
from California, the Honorable GEORGE 
P. MILLER. 

During this experience, Mr. Feldman 
made invaluable contributions to the 
work of this new epochmaking, pioneer 
committee which has done such tre- 
mendously valuable work in fearlessly 
extending outward into the deep, infinite 
reaches of space the presence and handi- 
work of man. Only the Lord himself 
could predict where this great adventure 
may lead mankind. 

Mr. Feldman also served as one of the 
original trustees of Comsat, a most im- 
portant, vital adjunct of the space pro- 
gram which has brought nations much 
closer together through the transmission 
of radio and televiews from long dis- 
tances across continents and oceans from 
widely separated areas of the world. 

George Feldman has engaged also as 
a brilliant leader in many religious and 
charitable activities and humanity 
causes to which he has lent his great 
talents, abilities, generosity, and dedi- 
cated and inspiring spirit. 

In him, the President has made a mag- 
nificent selection of a great American to 
represent the United States at Malta and 
in our diplomatic service, and I know 
that he will achieve great success in this 
role as he has done in other »ositions of 
great trust and responsibility to which 
he has been called in the past. 

I appreciated and was deeply im- 
pressed by the remarks at the exercises 
of the very distinguished Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Dean Rusk, who on 
this occasion spoke so eloquently, feel- 
ingly and appropriately concerning Mr. 
Feldman’s record of achievement and 
high qualifications and spirit of dedica- 
tion and broad experience and warmly 
8 him to the Department of 
State. 

All of us who know George Feldman 
realize his fine qualities as a human 
being and his constant search for ways 
and means to offer his talents and serv- 
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ices to the inarticulate and the helpless, 

who are not always able to speak and 

act for themselves in ways to promote 

their well-being and interests and thus 

5 the moral bonds of the Na- 
on. 

His charming, gracious wife will be 
of constant support and assistance and 
help to Ambassador Feldman as he dis- 
charges his most important duties and 
his lovely son and daughter will round 
out a very happy partnership which, I 
am sure, will do a magnificent job in 
strengthening the bonds between the 
United States and Malta and promoting 
the interests and posture of our Nation 
in the important area in which the new 
Ambassador will serve. 

I feel very happy and confident that 
my valued and dear friend, George Feld- 
man, will give an excellent account of 
himself in his distinguished ambassa- 
dorial post and measure up to the high- 
est standards and traditions of our great 
diplomatic service of whieh he is now 
such a distinguished leader. 

In heartily congratulating Ambassa- 
dor Feldman, his gracious wife and 
family, I wish them Godspeed and every 
measure of good fortune in their new 
tasks, and I hope and pray that the good 
Lord will shower upon them his choicest 
blessings of good health, success, happi- 
ness, and noble achievement in the great 
work which they are undertaking for 
many years to come. 


The Cost of Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, we are en- 
gaged in a difficult struggle against a re- 
lentless enemy in Vietnam.- We are be- 
ing challenged in a difficult type of war- 
fare on an unfavorable terrain. It is a 
test of our commitment at its most vul- 
nerable link. 

Tt is a test against an enemy convinced 
that we cannot and will not fight his 
kind of war, where the innocent farmer 
by day becomes the ruthless terrorist by 
night, where the enemy is seldom seen, 
yet sniper fire, mines and booby traps 
give evidence that he is everywhere. 

Victory against this type of enemy will 
not come easily, quickly, or cheaply. 
This must be made clear to the American 
people. Therefore, I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
article by Hanson Baldwin in the August 
6, 1965, New York Times, which gives a 
realistic idea of the price tag in Vietnam. 

The article follows: 

Tre Cost or VietNAM—ARMED Forces ESTI- 
mate Tuar Exrra $12 BILLION Must BE 
APPROPRIATED 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The Armed Services have estimated that 
additional appropriations of more than $12 
billion will be needed over a period of several 
years to finance the war in Vietnam and 
to remedy existing or potential military defi- 
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ciencies. President Johnson requested this 
week $1.7 billion more for the current fiscal 
year’s budget to meet some of the extraordi- 
nary costs of the Vietnamese war. Last 
spring about $700 million was provided by 
Congress as a supplemental appropriation for 
the last fiscal year.. Next January a supple- 
mental appropriation for $2 to $4 billion will 
be needed, the administration has indicated. 

The total additional funds so far re- 
quested—$2.4 billion—will come nowhere 
near meeting all the needs of the services, it 
was generally agreed yesterday by officers and 
a number of Senators. 

Last Sunday Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, estimated that the price tag of the 
Vietnamese war could easily reach $10 or 
$12 billion.“ 

Senator JoHN Srennis, chairman of the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, agreed 
that military spending for Vietnam might 
run at the rate of $10 to $14 billion annually, 
between now and January 1, or about $800 
million to 61.2 billion a month. 

Senator Stennis, whose subcommittee has 
conducted a long study of service shortages, 
mentioned trutks, spare parts, and various 
weapons as the type of equipment in short 
supply, and said it was time to remedy those 
shortages.” 


REASONS FOR SHORTAGE 


Military men cite specific reasons for the 
current shortages. They mention the failure 
to provide extra funds over the course of the 
last 2 years for the increasing expenditures in 
Vietnam, the marked reduction of defense 
stocks and inventories required by Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara in the last 4 
years, and a decision to limit procurement 
funds to a fraction of what was required for 
the acquisition of all new weapons, supplies 
and equipment, and for annual replacement 
of over-age equipment. 

Senator Russe..’s figure of a $10 to $12 
billion cost for the Vietnamese war is be- 
lieved to have been derived in part from the 
rough calculation made by the services, prior 
to the President's recent decision to send 
50,000 more troops to Vietnam, that an extra 
$12 billion will be needed to cover a period 
of several years to remedy all existing de- 
ficiencies. 

This figure, which was viewed as “utopian” 
by some civilian officials, has been met so 
far by the President's official request for an 
additional $1.7 billion and an indication 
that more billions will be asked next Janu- 


ary. 

The services agree that, as yet, there are 
no significant shortages in Vietnam, except 
for specialized items such as the new jungle 
boot. But there is considerable worry about 
the state of the 7th Army in Germany, about 
the Atlantic Fleet, and about strategic Re- 
serve units in this country. 

These have played “second fiddle” to Viet- 
nam, service sources say, and the very fine 
line that once existed between peacetime 
adequacy and insufficiency for wartime or for 
national emergency is disappearing. 

There are no reserve stocks of certain types 
of ammunition, which are being shipped al- 
most directly from the factory to Vietnam. 
The World War Il-Korean war stockpiles 
of conventional bombs and other weapons 
are being depleted rapidly and new produc- 
tion lines to replace them have barely start- 
ed. 

Furthermore, the reserve stocks of newer 
types of weapons, such as certain types of 
missiles, are said to be very low. 

The Air Force, Navy, and Army are con- 
cerned about the lack of replacements for 
types of aircraft now being used in Vietnam. 
In one day's attacks recently, six Republic 
F-105 Thunderchief fighter-bombers were 
lost to ground fire. 

The production line of the Thunderchief 
closed down sometime ago; the only avall- 
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able replacement for this plane, outside of 
the very small Air Force Reserve, is one Air 
National Guard squadron of 19 planes, 

More than 6 months ago the Navy urged 
the reopening of a production line for the 
Douglas propeller-driven Skyraider, which 
is flown in Vietnam by the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Vietnamese. But no more 
Skyraiders have been manufactured, al- 
though according to some estimates about 
200 more could be used now in Vietnam. 

The Martin B-57 light bomber has long 
been out of production; those that have 
been lost in Vietnam have been replaced, so 
far, by converting photoreconnaissance 
B-57 planes flown by the Air National 
Guard to bombers. ~ 

New types of aircraft, some of them still 
under development or unproven in war, may 
be substituted for those models now out of 
production, The Northrop F-5 and a new 
Navy attack plane—the Ling-Temco-Vought 
A-7A—and the Grumman A-6 may fill some 
of the gaps, with the help of the older North 
American F-100 and the Navy's A-4E light 
attack plane. 

The Navy's new Grumman A-6A attack 
plane and a high-speed fighter, the McDon-~ 
nell F-4, are in limited production, which 
could be increased fairly rapidly. 

A new counterinsurgency plane may also 
be ordered and many more helicopters and 
light Army aircraft are needed. In addition, 
2.75-inch rockets, 750-pound bombs and 
small caliber ammunition are also in short 
supply. 

The shortages of trained personnel, which 
were becoming acute because of the large 
turnover each year and the priority demands 
of Vietnam, will be met gradually under the 
President's program by providing funds for 
some 340,00 more men for the regular serv- 
ices. 

These are to be acquired, acccording to 
present plans by increased draft calls, inten- 
sified recruiting and a limited extension of 
naval enlistments. However, the existing 
severe shortages in certain categories of spe- 
cialists may continue for months to come. 

Vietnam has received priority in all these 
specialities, but the drain has made itself felt 
elsewhere. It has been estimated by the 
Army that the captains and majors assigned 
to Vietnam would staff more than three di- 
visions; there are consequent shortages in 
these ranks in Europe and in this country. 


The 72d Birthday of the Honorable 
Wright Patman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
sixth day of August marked the 72d 
birthday of the dean of the Texas dele- 
gation, the Honorable WRICHT PaTman. 

Wricnht Parman came to the Congress 
in 1929 and only three Members now 
serve in the House who were here when 
WRIGHT PATMAN arrived. 

His achievements in this 37 years of 
service would take many pages to detail. 
He has served with distinction on the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
which he now chairs, Despite the heavy 
work schedule which his committee 
chdirmanship demands, he has never 
failed to provide his constituents, singly 


and collectively, with outstanding repre- 
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sentation. He attends to the needs of 
his district with great care. 

He has also contributed two of the 
most outstanding books on the subject 
of the Federal Government. “How Our 
Laws Are Made” and “Our American 
Government” continue to be two of the 
most popular publications in their field. 

I could talk for hours about the ac- 
complishments and the distinction of this 
great public servant. His competence 
and his dedicated service, however, are 
well known to the Members of the House. 
As a relatively young member of the 
Texas delegation, I offer my congratula- 
tions and my best wishes to my dean. 


Renaissance in Long Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the 20th 
century has been chided and berated for 
failing to appreciate the arts; we no 
longer look to the poet or the stage for 
inspiration; we are called an age without 
esthetic values. And in these precarious 
times, especially, we need the bard to call 
attention to the beauty we are ignoring 
and the foibles of human nature we are 
oblivious to, the pathos and drama of 
our daily lives. 

It was a thrilling experience, therefore, 
to be privy to a whole new Renaissance in 
my own backyard. Through the co- 
operative efforts of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy, and the 
North Shore Community Arts Center of 
Roslyn, N.Y., the development of pro- 
fessional theater of quality is being pur- 
sued and perfected on Long Island. 

With the advent of radio and television, 
the death knell of the traveling trouba- 
dor sounded. But the imaginative and 
creative efforts of dedicated individuals 
are being pooled today in a project that 
is worthy of emulation on a nationwide 
scale. The State University of New York 
at Farmingdale has graciously lent the 
use of its facilities. The Courtyard 
Theater, after months of preparation, 
was on Saturday, August 7, revealed in all 
its splendor, presenting “The Shavian 
Woman in Love and Marriage.” A 
superb performance by Jo Ann Sayres 
and others capped a refreshing evening. 

We of the suburbs have often been 
called Babbitts—the Courtyard Theater 
should prove to many that Bosell would 
be a better analogy. To the Greater New 
York Chapter of ANTA, Virginia Inness- 
Brown, president, and the North Shore 
Community Arts Center, Stanley Swerd- 
low, Nettie Good, Norma Reiner, Irving 
Stewart, Harriet Rosenson, Miriam 
Belenky, Judith M. Levitan, belongs the 
credit for still another innovation in 
bringing the arts to our community. | 

I commend to my colleagues careful 
study of this project. It is a refresh- 
ing breeze of the best in American com- 
munity spirit. We are the richer for it. 


— 
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H.R. 3140 and the State of Wyoming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


Or WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Wyoming has excellent medical 
facilities, particularly the VA hospitals 
in Cheyenne and Sheridan, and the Got- 
tsche Rehabilitation Center in Thermo- 
polis, which deserve to be included in any 
system of treatment centers for heart 
disease, cancer and stroke. 

In light of the importance of H.R. 3140 
to the medical profession and to my 
State, it is imperative that the bill be 
seriously considered before further ac- 
tion is taken. : 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

The legislation would authorize grants 
to public and other nonprofit institutions 
to assist them in planning, establishing 
and operating regional medical com- 
plexes to combat heart disease, cancer, 
stroke, and other major diseases. The 
purpose is to facilitate closer coordina- 
tion between research centers, on one 
hand, and hospitals and physicians, on 
the other. The regional center is sup- 
posed to supply outlying communities 
with trained personnel, expensive equip- 
ment, and the latest advances in medical 
knowledge. 

The Albany regional hospital program 
is an example of the kind of development 
which H.R. 3140 would encourage. Hos- 
pitals in New York and Massachusetts 
have collaborated with the Albany Medi- 
cal College to promote postgraduate med- 
ical education through visits, confer- 
ences, and publications. A regional pro- 
gram in Iowa provides closed-circuit TV 
broadcasts emanating from the State 
medical school, providing the latest re- 
search information to hospitals in the 


area. 
This bill has passed the Senate with 
no opposition to the basic provisions and 
is now being considered by the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
NEED SAFEGUARDS FOR LOCAL PRACTICE 


At least two major objections to H.R. 
3140 have been raised. First, it is writ- 
ten in such vague terms that it does not 
provide adequate safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the medical profession in the 
cities and towns where a regional center 
will not be located. There is a very real 
danger that the bill would permit the es- 
tablishment of huge medical centers 
which would pull patients away from the 
local doctors in areas of practice which 
are, by all standards, adequately handled 
with existing local facilities and talent. 
Thus, the local hospital might be rel- 
egated to the status of a first-aid station 
and many competent local physicians 


would be deprived of the opportunity to. 


apply their skills effectively. 
Downgrading the practice of local doc- 
tors would necessarily be accompanied by 
a corresponding exodus of physicians to 
the regional centers. Yet, the treatment 
of many ills calls for practitioners who 
are readily available, even in small towns. 
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In case of heart trouble, or stroke, many 
victims need immediate medical care; it 
will be too late if the patient has to be 
sent to a distant medical center in order 
to obtain adequate care. 

Ostensibly, the regional medical cen- 
ter will serve as a source of personnel, 
equipment, and information for smaller 
communities. However, as it is now 
written, the bill does not insure this re- 
sult. The bill should be amended to 
guarantee the integrity of local medical 
prattice. 

PATENT RIGHTS 

My second objection to the bill is that 
it would allow exclusive patent rights to 
be assigned to private contractors. The 
result of this would be monopoly prices, 
placing essential drugs beyond the reach 
of many citizens, Past experience indi- 
cates that the public often pays about 
30 times the cost plus fair profit at 
wholesale for drugs produced under pri- 
vate patents; furthermore, there have 
been marketing delays of from 3 to 5 
years after a discovery is made while 
private monopolists secure their patent 
rights. 

With the exception of Belgium, the 
United States is the only developed, in- 
dustrialized country which grants both 
process and product patents on drugs, 
does not provide for compulsory licens- 
ing, and does not impose price controls, 
Other countries, including many which 
have been noted for their development 
of new pharmaceutical products, have 
sought to provide some protection for 
the consumer. 

H.R. 3140 is in need of an amendment 
to secure to the Government new drug 
patents developed with the taxpayers’ 
money. Private companies. doing re- 
search or hiring researchers always in- 
sist that whoever pays for the research 
receives the patent rights to it. Since 
the public is paying billions of dollars 
each year for research, it should receive 
the patent rights and benefits in the 
form of lower drug prices and faster 
marketing of drugs. 

With these grave shortcomings in H.R. 
3140, I urge the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to continue 
studying this bill until the next session 
of Congress in order to determine its 
consequences with certainty and to pro- 
tect the public by adopting appropriate 
amendments. 


Monetary Reform in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following syndicated article of July 
28, 1965, by Sylvia Porter. The nations 
of the free world must attend to these 
important and much-needed monetary 
reforms. 

The article follows: 

MONETARY REFORM IN PERSPECTIVE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


The United States, France, and other 
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leading nations of the free world are moving 
toward the most important monetary reform 
since the postwar currency network was 
created at Bretton Woods, N.H., 21 years ago. 

Do not be misled by reports of unsur- 
mountable rifts between the United States 
and other countries—particularly France 
on the need for and possible forms of re- 
form. At this early stage, it’s only logical 
that there should be conflicting views on 
what should be done. During this period 
of preliminary bargaining in the world’s 
financial capitals, it is only reasonable to 
expect national leaders to make state- 
ments subject to misinterpretation. 

FOUR BASIC POINTS 

What's at stake in the monetary reform 
talks now underway is the future of the 
dollar, the future of world trade and the 
future prosperity of the West. Thus, it is 
imperative to understand these four vital 
points at the start: 


1. Responsible leaders of the free world 
agree that trade is outgrowing the monetary 
system established at Bretton Woods in 1944 
and the system must be revised to make sure 
that it produces sufficient currency reserves 
to finance expanding trade. 

2. The United States is achieving equilib- 
rium in its balance of payments, regaining 
the prestige essential to leadership in a re- 
form drive. 

3. As we curb the outfiow of dollars which 


has in past years helped fuel world prosper- _ 


ity, other nations are becoming increasingly 
eager for monetary system revisions which 
will assure them of sufficient funds (liquid- 
ity) to support their trade. 

4. For years, the free world's money tech- 
niclans have been working on various reform 
proposals. The basic homework on various 
approaches to reform has now been com- 
pleted. 

Against the background of these four 
points, here is a tentative timetable for 
action.. 


Between now and September—when the 
free world's finance ministers convene in 
Washington for the annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund—there will be 
closed-door bilateral and multilateral nego- 
tiations. 

Assuming important preliminary agree- 
ments are reached on reforms which are 
feasible—mechanically, financially, and, most 
significantly, politically—the finance minis- 
ters will vote at the September meeting to 
call an International Monetary Conference. 
The time would be 1966, the probable place 
would be Geneva. 

After September, Treasury Secretary Henry 
H. Fowler will visit his counterparts in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Bonn, and The Hague to 
discuss reform details, pave the way for the 
1966 conference. 

TWO-YEAR LAG 


Again assuming a successful conference, 
the agreements will be sufficiently firm to 
require ratification by Congress and the par- 
Uaments of other nations. This suggests 
actual reform is at least 2 years away—1967. 

But if real progress is discernible by year- 
end, this alone will reduce the threat of a 
world money crisis. 

At this polnt we will not come up with 
plans of our own, for they would only be 
targets for others to shoot at. We will be 
vague— the role of a world financial 
leader, not a-dictator. There are tesues on 
which we won't compromise: for instance, 
we insist that the dollar remain a key world 
currency, we won’t even talk about a rise in 
the price of gold. But we will remain fiex- 
ible in many of our attitudes. 

The negotiations will be tough, prolonged, 
often frustration—but the areas of agree- 
ment are a lot broader than most people 
think. The need for monetary reform is 
obvious, the possible consequences of failure 
frightening. 
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Ceremony Honoring Veterans of the U.S. 
Ambulance Corps of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania.. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday, August 6, it was my 
distinct pleasure to attend the grand 
opening of the Allentown, Pa. fair and to 
introduce the main speaker at a cere- 
mony honoring the veterans of the U.S. 
Ambulance Corps.of World War I. 

The speaker on this occasion was Maj. 
Gen. Eugene A. Salet, commandant of 
the U.S. Army War College at Carlisle, 
Pa. Aside from the excellence of his 
remarks, which was to be expected, I 
found General Salet to be among the 
most brilliant and genuinely dedicated 
men it has been my privilege to meet 
and know in recent years. 

It is not necessary, of course, to praise 
the magnificent work that has been done 
for many years and continues to be done 
by the War College at Carlisle. This 
institution is among the most distin- 
guished of its kind anywhere in the 
world. I can only add that the college 
and the Nation—is fortunate, indeed, in 
having a man of General Salet’s ex- 
traordinary abilities as its commandant. 

There was ample reason for the Army’s 
gesture in allowing General Salet to 
make the main address at this impressive 
and colorful ceremony. For the grounds 
occupied by the Allentown fair were once 
used as the training camp—Camp 
Crane—for the hundreds of devoted 
Americans who chose to serve overseas 
in the Ambulance Corps. 

I want to say a personal word of grati- 
tude of Mr. Ed Leidig, president of the 
Allentown feir, for arranging this nota- 
ble tribute to a group o? volunteers who 
served their Nation selflessly and, in 
many cases, with the last full measure 
of patriotic devotion. Mr. Leidig, in ad- 
dition to managing the most successful 
and enjoyable fair in eastern America, 
has never been excelled as a dynamic 
contributor to the affairs of his com- 
munity. 

I hope that my colleagues will take a 
few moments to study the text of Gen- 
eral Salet’s fine address at the memorial 
to members of the U.S. Ambulance Corps. 
I include his remarks as a part of the 
record of these proceedings: 

CEREMONY HONORING tHe US. AMBULANCE 
Servicr or Wontp War I 
(Remarks by Maj. Gen. Eugene A. Salet at 
the Allentown Fair, August 6, 1965) 

I am particularly grateful to be with the 
citizens of Allentown, Lehigh County, and 
the many others here from eastern Pennsyl- 
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vania and elsewhere for this fair opening 
today. 

Such an occasion as this—when I see citi- 
zens taking time during the bustle and busi- 
ness of opening day to honor our veterans 
and, in particular here, to honor the memory 
of those who served in the U.S. Ambulance 
Corps during the First World War—demon- 
strates to me that true American citizenship 
and true American patriotism are very much 
alive in Pennsylvania. I have seen many 
such manifestations of strong patriotic feel- 
ing in the Keystone State since arriving at 
Carlisle Barracks over a year ago, and I com- 
mend you and the other citizens of this 
great Commonwealth for it—and for demon- 
strating it. 

We honor here today the members—the 
veterans—of the U.S. Ambulance Corps be- 
cause in a real sense, Camp Crane, which was 
located on these very grounds in 1917 and 
1918, was its first real home. In addition to 
the assembling, organizing, training, and 
equipping the corps that took place here, 


things 
carried its members through many weeks and 
months of gallant service on the western 
front in France and also along the Italian 
front during World War I, carrying the 
wounded from the battlefields to hospitals 
behind the lines. 

The Ambulance Corps needs no eulogy 
from me here today, or from any other man. 
It has written its own proud history in deed, 
in courage—and in service to our country, 
The chauffeurs, the mechanics, the privates, 
and sergeants, the officers—Americans from 
all walks of life—many of whom trained on 
this soil where we gather today, established 
a record of service that still stands as their 
real monument—and mere words spoken here 
can add little to It. 

It is said that many of the early volunteer 
ambulance drivers, before the United States 
officially entered the war, were young men 
from colleges throughout our Nation. The 
desire of these young Americans to serve as 
volunteer drivers in support of the French 
became a veritable crusade on many of the 
college campuses of America back at that 
time. Some 325 men volunteered from Har- 
vard University alone; 181 volunteered from 
Princeton University not far from here. 
Others came from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It was not long until 64 colleges 
and every State in the Union were repre- 
sented in the more than 1,000 American vol- 
unteers, working through the American Red 
Cross, who had gone to help the French. 
Among these idealists of the early Ambulance 
Corps were some of the future great writers 
of later years—Ernest Hemingway who drove 
an ambulance on the Italian/Austrian Front, 
John Dos Passos, Robert Hillyer, William 
Seabrook, and others. 

The historical accounts relate, too, how the 
citizens of Allentown opened their arms and 
their hearts to the men who trained here at 
Camp Crane in the later years of the war. 
Through the generous assistance of Mayor 
Reichenbach—your Allentown mayor at that 
time—and with the help of Allentown busi- 
nessmen, groups of your citizens adopted 

bulance sections 


homes. The historical accounts further 


record that religious leaders of your city 
delivered sermons to their tions ask- 
ing that every young soldier who attended 
church on Sunday in uniform be invited to 
a home in Allentown for dinner. Allentown 
newspapers also editoralized to help Colonel 
Persons—the commander here at that time 
and the soldiers and their units stationed 
at Camp Crane—to make them welcome here. 
This benevolent reception by Allentown cit- 
izens some 45 years ago did much to build 
this strong esprit and this high morale of 
the ambulance corps which I mentioned 
earlier, Their brotherly attitude is beauti- 
fully summarized by the following lovely 
thought: 

“I shall not pass through this world but 
once. If, therefore, there be any kindness 
I can show or any good thing I can do, let 
me do it now; let me not defer it, nor neglect 
it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 

From this brief, backward glance at the 
U.S. Ambulance Corps and its members who 
trained at Camp Crane, and the record of 
the citizens of Allentown who supported 
them—we as Americans can draw several 
examples that stand out clear, and which we 
will do well to observe today—in 1965—as we 
face the challenges that confront our Nation 
in the turbulent real world of today. I 
would like to leave you with three of these 


gentlemen, the recor 
Corps and the Red 
preceded them can be stated in one word— 
service. It is certainly the most descriptive 
term I can think of. If freedom and initia- 
tive are the heart of America—then service is 
the muscle. Let us not forget the service 
given to our country by these men we honor 
here. Their service is certainly a heroic 
chapter in the history of American humani- 
tarianism. Let us, neither, forget the spirit 
of service by the citizens of Allentown toward 
these men In 1917 and 1918. We need service 
like this today to keep America strong; to 
help America preserve the freedom and dig- 
nity of mankind wherever it is threatened 
by the evil forces of despotism and material- 
ism who seek to destroy it every hour of every 
day. 

Next, sacrifice. Sacrifice is giving of one's 
self. I think the record of the Ambulance 
Corps abounds in sacrifice. Of these initial 
volunteers, 127 were killed in action either 
serving as ambulance drivers or subsequently 
as regular servicemen in combat units. 
Many more were wounded. Ernest Heming- 
way was himself wounded while driving an 
ambulance on the Italian front—receiving 
some 237 separate fragment wounds in the 
legs from a trench mortar. Hemingway was 
awarded the Italian War Cross with citation 
for his action where he carried a wounded 
Italian soldier some distance to the rear 
even after he himself was wounded. We sce 
that the sacrifices made by the men of the 
Ambulance Corps are being made again today 
by other Americans scattered throughout 
the world, many of whom are manning that 
thin red line and are fighting in the cause 
of freedom and human dignity. These 
sacrifices should serve as examples to each 
one of us as we look and work toward the 
future—with greater sacrifice. 

My final point is the importance of the 
community—citing in this example the im- 
portance of the Allentown community—to 
the overall success of the U.S. Ambulance 
Corps; but in a broad sense, the importance 
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of every community of these United States in 
the support of our great country. In the 
case of Allentown and Camp Crane, your 
citizens had a direct outlet where they could 
help the servicemen stationed here and, in a 
sense, could observe and measure the results 
of that help in the morale; the esprit, and 
even the efficiency and record established by 
the Ambulance Corps when it went into com- 
bat. These citizens realized that this road 
between the military community and 
civilan community was a two-way street; 
they insured that traffic moved easily in both 
directions. They realized full well that this 
was their Army. 

Many other communities do not have such 
a direct or measurable outlet for their efforts, 
but there are many—TI repeat, many—ways to 
serve. Our schools, our churches, our serv- 
ice clubs, our youth organizations—the 
YMCA, the YWCA, our boy and girl scouts— 
all need the full backing of their communi- 
and the individual citizens in them, if 
are to help keep America as the strong 
of the free world. The strength of 
our Nation stems from the grassroot strength 
thousands of communities such as 
this—and the millions of citizens who make 
them up and who support these United 
States. 

As we open this fair today and honor the 
more than 20,000 members of the U.S. Am- 
bulance Corps who trained at Camp Crane, 


call, I would leave you then, with these 
three thoughts which I hope will serve well, 
the citizens of Allentown and the other com- 


ica; and third, community action or, better 

positive, aggressive citizenship in 

action, the pulse of America, as reflected by 
the citizens of Allentown four and à half 
decades ago. 

In closing let me honor those men of the 
ambulance corps who gave their lives de- 
ending freedom, and defending our coun- 
try, with the following lines by Laurence 

They are taken from his poem, “For 
the Fallen“: 

“They went with songs to the battle, they 
were young, straight of limb, true of 
eye, steady and aglow. 

They were stanch to the end against odds 
uncounted, 

They fell with their faces to the foe. 

They shall not grow old, as we that are left 


* 


grow old: 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the 


‘We will remember them.” 


May I wish this fair and each of you here 
the best of success this year and in the years 
ahead. 


Thank you. 


Not Guilty, More or Less 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the at- 
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tached article from the August 10 issue of 
the Richmond News Leader, which gives 
an object lesson on how to promote good 
government by registering illiterates. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
From the Richmond News Leader, Aug. 10, 
1965] 


Nor GurLTY, More or LESS 


You will read a lot of law books, Algernon, 
before you will come across a jury trial quite 
like a jury trial just held in Collier County, 
Fla. 


We get the tale from the Miami Herald. 
It appears that on on July 21, a white man 
named Thomas M. D'Andrea came on trial 
in the county court on a charge of Inter- 
fering with telephone service,” in connection 
with the theft of $7,500 worth of telephone 
wire along the Tamiami Trail. 

An all-Negro jury was impaneled, which 
seems a bit odd, for the county is only 15 
percent colored, but that is what happened. 
The custom is for the names of jurors to be 
drawn from lists of registered voters. In 
Florida, voting registration requirements 
were changed a few years ago so as to do 
away with any form of literacy test. 

The trial proceeded; the six-man jury re- 
tired to consider its verdict, and after 2 
hours’ deliberation returned to the court- 
room. Clerk Margaret T. Scott read what 
had been handed her by the foreman, Melt 
Williams. 

“Not guilty,” she announced. 

There came murmurs of protest from the 
jury box. Proceedings were suspended while 
State Attorney Frank Schaub conducted an 
investigation. 

It turned out that Foreman Williams was 
illiterate, and could neither read nor write. 
He had placed his mark on a piece of paper 
handed him. 

Another juror, Tom Jones, also was illit- 
erate. “We were 2 to 4-for conviction,” he 
said. “Then all six of us decided he was 
guilty as charged. When I heard the verdict, 
I was greatly surprised.” 

A third juror. however, one Warren R. 
Adkins, said, "We all decided he was not 


ever elected him foreman. 

talking in the jury room, he said, and 

of the members said if we found this white 
him 


he was guilty.” 
Mr. Schaub, the State Attorney, has moved 


of double jeopardy. 
Under the newly signed Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, literacy tests are banned in Virginia, 


elective process. It would not do much for 
the jury system, either. 
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To Win in Vietnam: Gandhi’s Grandson 
Urges “Ideological Escalation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent copyrighted article 
written by Rajmohan Gandhi and dis- 
tributed by the North American News- 
paper Alliance came to my attention. I 
think the observations will be most inter- 
esting to the Members of this body. 
Gandhi is the grandson of two of India’s 
greatest leaders—Mahatma Gandhi and 
Chakravarti Rajagopalacharia, the first 
Indian to become Governor-General of 
his-country. At 29, Rajmohan Gandhi 
is a powerful voice among the younger 
Indians and is regarded by many as a 
possible future Prime Minister of India. 

Gandhi's article represents a fine en- 
dorsement of President Johnson and free 
men’s fight against tyrannical commu- 
nism. I include the article at this point: 

To WIN IN VIETNAM 
(By Rajmohan Gandhi) 

New DELHI, August 7.— The recent bold 
announcement by President Johnson on 
Vietnam offers an opportunity for an Indian, 
proud of his country but also devoted to that 
mighty land of America, to speak his mind. 

First let me say that the men and women 
of Asia who want liberty for their countries 
welcome America’s courageous stand. I per- 
sonally believe that, in def freedom 
in Vietnam, America is also defending it in 
India, and for this reason: 

Suppose we were to have a Communist 
regime in South Vietnam—or even the so- 
called Nationalist-Communist or Tito-style 
regime which certain powerful voices recom- 
mend, including most recently the former 
British Foreign Patrick Gordon- 
Walker speaking in West Virginia. I think 
tt ts impossible to prove that such a regime 
would in fact be ind t of Peiping. 
But be that as it may, what happens to the 
other nations? 


you look at it. 
A TITOIST IRELAND? 


If you have a Tito-style Communist regime 
in Vietnam, there will soon be a clamoring 
for the same kind of regime in Thailand. 
The next step is a Tito-style Communist 
regime in Malaysia, then the Philippines, 
then in Pakistan, then in Ceylon—finally in 
India. And so on until you recommend Tito- 
style Communist regimes for every country 
in Asia and Africa. 

I wonder how Mr. Gordon-Walker would 
feel about a Tito-style Communist regime, 
say, in Ireland. I don't imagine he would 
feel too comfortable about it. 

Certainly we in India would not be com- 
fortable with a Tito-style Communist regime 
in Vietnam. Vietnam is the occasion, the 
point of contact for the great struggle be- 
tween the Communist and non-Communist 
Worlds. It could have been any other part of 
To- 
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I believe a solution can still come to Viet- 
nam. But it will require a radical change in 
the attitude of us all. The lesson which 
both wem India and you in America must 
learn is that you cannot win an ideological 
war without an ideology. It is a point that 
has got to be understood if there is to be any 
chance at all of winning the war out there. 

PROBLEMS THE SAME 

The problems of the Vietmamese are the 
same as the problems of all Asia and Africa, 
and in fact the whole world. They need eco- 
nomic progress. They need to learn to work 
hard, honestly, and unitedly. They need a 
stable, incorruptible leadership. They also 
need a fearless populace, who will not be 
terrorized by the Vietcong or lured by the 
bdlandishments of the Communists. They 
need a solution for the divisions between the 
Buddhist and the Catholics. They need an 
ideology which can unite all the different 
tribes, castes, racial, and political groups in a 
common goal. 

DIEM KNEW THE NEED 


The late President of South Vietnam, Ngo 
Dinh Diem, felt that only a revolution of 
character, and a resurgence of patriotism and 
faith, could bring the unity, incorruptibility 
and fearlessness before Communist threats 
and pressures that his country needed. 
Some time before he died, he requested me 
and my friends to help him “saturate Viet- 
nam with a moral ideology.” For various 
reasons he was stopped. Before he could 
proceed with his program, his regime was 
destroyed. 

I thank God for the military strength of 
America, and for the economic aid which you 
have so long and so generously poured out 
for us in Asia—sometimes, I fear, without 
the a you deserve. But no 
amount of either military or economic 
strength can, in itself, make up for ideologi- 
cal weakness. 

America is constantly being faced with the 
dilemma—soft line or hard line, negotiations 
or war. Some say there should be more 
to win the battle, but 


$ 


ception of how the Vietcong or the North 
Vietnamese can be influenced and changed 
than they have of how the South Vietnamese 
can be united for the fight. 

WHAT I5 OUR PLAN? 

If, however, America were to initiate an 
ideological escalation in Vietnam and 
throughout Asia, a final victory for freedom 
and justice would be assured, and every 
human need across that vast continent met. 

Look at a map of Asia. Vietnam is only 
one country. There is also Thailand, Tai- 
wan, the Philippines, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, India, Japan, Korea, Hong 
Kong. What is our plan for these nations 
while the Communists carry out their plan 
for Vietnam? In several of them an ideo- 
logical awakening, based on the revolution- 
tary principles which gave America birth, has 
already made a substantial penetration. 
Why should not this country plan to capture 
all of them with it? : 

Such an ideological offensive would pro- 
duce disarray in Chinese ranks. It would 
produce instability and insecurity inside 
China and North Vietnam, but it would pro- 
duce unity and strength inside Saigon and 
South Vietnam. If only the non-Commu- 
nist world understood this simple point. 

Look at Indonesia, The Indonesians don't 
make a move without co ting the leaders 
of Peiping. Yet Ind can be won. 
‘There are thousands of Indonesian students 
in Australia, Japan, and the Philippines. 
Can we not train them and send them back? 
One of the major aims of the free world In 
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Asia should be to invade Indonesia Ideologi- 
cally. 
HOPE FOR THE ENSLAVED 

Suppose in Malaysia you succeeded in 
welding Malays, Chinese, and Indians into a 
strong, stable nation, creating there the 
launching pad for a militant moral ideology 
reaching into Indonesia and the whole of 
southeast Asia? Suppose you did that also 
in Thailand, before Chen Yi starts his ac- 
tivities? Suppose you did the same in Tal- 
wan, and in Japan? The news would reach 
Peiping instantly and the people of China 
would take hope. 

Prankly, China is far more important than 
Vietnam. We are straining every nerve to 
resolve Vietnam, but we need to plan at the 
same time how to change China. 

Many take it for granted that China and 
Russia will stay Communist. I don't. I be- 
lieve communism in China and Russia can 
be superseded provided we of the non-Com- 
munist world, while matching them in the 
military field, resolve to more than match 
them in the decisive fleld of ideology. If 
Americans will lead us in this task, they will 
do for the world what Washington and Lin- 
coln once did for the American Republic, and 
they will find all patriotic, freedom-loving 
Asians at their side. 


Alliance for Progress Aids Both Latin 
America and American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Alliance for Progress, an office with- 
in the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment, is a unique program in our 
international policy. Through this pro- 
gram, we are not only helping various 
Latin American countries to help them- 
selves, but we are doing so in a way that 
private American businesses are partici- 
pating, aiding and benefiting also. By 
coordinating an American “partner” with 
their talent, energy, and resources with 
a Latin American country which needs 
their assistance, we are truly creating 
partnerships—not handouts. 

To demonstrate the work which this 
program is accomplishing, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article “A Hand, 
Not a Handout,” printed on pages 2-4 
of the July 12, 1965, issue of Interna- 
tional Commerce, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Hann, Nor A HanDOUT—PARTNERS OF ALLI- 
ANCE PROGRAM Provipes Two-Way CHAN- 
NEL FOR MEANINGFUL CONTACTS BETWEEN 
Private GROUPS IN UNITED STATES AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


You too can be a companero—it just 
means partner, but somehow it sounds more 
dashing in Spanish. The Companeros de la 
Alianza (Partners of the Alliance) program 
provides channels through which civic clubs, 
unions, business and professional groups, 
and even private individuals in the United 
States can work directly with similar Latin 
American groups which have demonstrated 
their ability and determination to make a 
better way of life for themselves. 
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The U.S. participation in the Alliance for 
Progress is only partially fulfilled through of- 
ficial government-to-government programs. 
The direct participation of the people of the 
United States with the people of the various 
Latin American countries is an essential ele- 
ment to the success of the Alliance. 

While many areas of close cooperation con- 
tinue to flourish between governments, and 
between private and institutional organiza- 
tions, direct individual or community activ- 
ities has only just begun. 

Efforts made by sincere citizens responding 
to the human needs of the Alliance fre- 
quently have been misdirected, or at best, 
uncoordinated. 

The Partners of the Alliance, an office with- 
in the U.S, Agency for International Devel- 
opment, has been to respond to 
and coordinate the direct assistance activity 
between those in the United States who wish 
to help and those in Latin America who need 
heip. 

It helps coordinate the organizational tal- 
ent, energies, and resources of the U.S. pri- 
vate sector with the administrative experi- 
ence of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment to provide assistance for specified 
self-help projects. 

The program is designed to respond to 
specific efforts of villages or slum organiza- 
tions In meeting a productive need when 
there has been a demonstration of self-help 
interest. Most of the items needed are avall- 
able in the country (and about 90 percent 
are U.S.-produced items) and in the inter- 
ests of speedy response and simplified ad- 
ministrative handling, the funds are gener- 
ally sent directly to the man designated in 
each American Embassy to be the partners’ 
program representative. 

BUSY FELLOW 


He sees that the materials are properly 
purchased and delivered to the partnership 
village or association. He also arranges, 
where possible, for pictures of the project to 
send to the U.S, partner. 

In some States the organization may in- 
volve only a part of the State * * * with 
a view toward expanding to a statewide pro- 
gram at a later date. These committees 
are the “receivers” of specific projects from 
specific villages or organizations in a See 
country. These projects are then “retailed 
out to the various civic clubs, high school 
and university student groups, trade associa- 
tions, leagues and which fi- 
mance the respective projects as Its contribu- 
tion to the cause of economic and social de- 
velopment in the hemisphere, 

BIT BY BIT 

The emphasis is on small-impact projects 
ranging in cost from a few dollars up to the 
neighborhood of $1,000, The program’s 
founders hope that a 
volume of smal] projects attacking the whole 
spectrum of grassroots needs, will, like a 
swarm of ants, eventually take enough tiny 
bites out of the massive body of Latin 
American poverty so that the whole structure 
crumbles. 

Typical projects have included: 

Furnishing a small generator to provide 
light for a village’s night school course teach- 
ing adults how to read; cost $125 to $140 
(including air freight costs from the United 
States.) 

A pump to lift the water out of a well 
which villagers have already dug to serve 
their self-made community center; cost 6285. 

A Texas labor organization supplying the 
funds to buy picks, shovels and wheelbarrows 
with which farmer in a remote mountain 
area of Peru built themselves a road con- 
necting their village with a nearby highway. 

Providing the cost of doors and windows 
after the villagers have built their own 
school; cost $150 to $350, depending on the 
size of the school. 

Notice that in each case the projects were 
conceived and largely finished through local 
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enterprise. All the respective partners of 
the Alliance had to do was furnish a rela- 
tively small boost to push the projects over 
the top. 

The Partners of the Alliance staff serves as 
a catalyst, helping individuals and groups to 
turn their good intentions into concrete ac- 
tions. 

The initiative for forming a partnership 
can come from any source, even a private 
individual. To date such varied agencies as 
the Mobile (Ala.) Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the Richmond League of Women 
Voters, the Colorado Society of Engineers, a 
group of businessmen in the University of 
Indiana's executive development program, 
the Wisconsin Electric Cooperative, and the 
superintendent of the Lane County (Oreg.) 
School System have launched their State's 
participation in the program. 

At the Latin American end, AID mission 
members bring the partners program to the 
attention of local leaders who, if they feel 
their area could benefit from it, request the 
Alliance for Progress headquarters to find a 
suitable partner for them. Partners for the 
Alliance personnel then try to match them 
up with a State or area in the United States 
which is similar economically and physically, 
and has requested a Latin partner. 

The forms which the partnerships may take 
can be equally diverse, since the local groups 
are encouraged to work out their programs 
themselves, with a minimum of reliance on 
either of their governments. Most often the 
relationships have resulted in exchanges of 
visits by groups of civic, business, and edu- 
cational leaders to discover which coopera- 
tive efforts would have the greatest impact. 

The is most emphatically intended 
to be a two-way street, of mutual benefit to 
both parties. 

NOT A HANDOUT PROGRAM 


This is not a program through which a city 
or a State “adopts” a Latin American state 
or city. It is a partnership program de- 
signed to help people help themselves. 
It is not a patronizing or handout approach. 
It is not an “old clothes” charity program— 


the establishment of a lasting neighborhood 
relationship outside official channels. 

Significantly, such relationships can pro- 
vide two-way benefits outside the purely 
ideological and humanitarian aspects. Some 
years ago the tomato industry in Utah was 
seriously threatened by the appearance of a 
leaf blight. A resistant strain was found in 
Bolivia which saved an industry which was 
important to the economy of Utah. The cur- 
rent “Partners of the Alliance” relationship 
between Utah and Bolivia contemplates fi- 
nancing the shipment to Bolivia of tomato- 
canning equipment donated by industries in 
various areas of the United States. 

Michigan’s Oakland County Partners of 
the Alliance Committee, has sent an expert 
in municipal administration to act as an ad- 
visor in the Colombian State of Valle del 
Cauca. His assignment is the first phase of 
an extensive program for a continuing two- 
way direct-assistance alliance between the 
two communities. 

In Oregon, 15 public school districts and 
Costa Rica have been linked in a double- 
pronged program providing in-service train- 
ing for Costa Rican public school adminis- 
trators and teachers, while at the same time 
affording Oregon schools the opportunity to 
utilize the Costa Ricans as experts in Spanish 
language programs and Latin American So- 
cial Studies activities. 

James H. Boren, special assistant to the 
Coordinator of the Alliance for Progress, 
dreamed up the idea for the Partners of the 
Alliance while serving as director of the AID 
Mission in Peru. He says he's delighted with 
the l-year-old program's record to date. 

“Basically the initiai phases of the program 
were rather spectacular.“ he says. The per- 
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formance to date refiects the tremendous 
latent interest in hemispheric development. 
People have long had an interest in this sort 
of thing, and the Partners of the Alliance has 
finally given them a means of translating 
their interest into meaningful activity.” It 
shows that people will respond if they are 
presented with a program that makes sense 
to them. 
WORKS BOTH WAYS 

“I can't stress the partnership angle too 
strongly,” said Mr. Boren. “These arrange- 
ments are definitely two-way streets. Once 
we've made the initial contact for them, we 
rely on the partners themselves to figure out 
ways they can both benefit from the tie- up.“ 

Mr. Boren spends a great deal of his time 
traveling throughout the United States and 
Latin America, explaining the program to 
interested groups. “We like to get represent- 
atives from the entire cross-section of a com- 
munity’s life: economic, civic, educational. 
II. after we've made our presentation, they 
are . we can sit right down and 

begin talking business.” 

When in Washington, Mr. Boren can be lo- 
cated in room 2911 of the New State Depart- 
ment. Phone: Area code 202, DUdley 3-7444. 


Marines in “New War” Make Friends by 
Day, Kill Reds at Night 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there appears to be a concerted and 
vicious campaign in certain newspapers 
to portray our gallant soldiers and 
marines on duty in Vietnam as cruel 
Sadistic conquerors whose only mission 
is to destroy villages and helpless 
civilians. I resent such false implica- 
tions and applaud the servicemen who 
are risking their lives in the mud and 
jungle heat to help defend liberty. 
Following are two recent news items from 
the San Diego Union, which refute the 
false propaganda: 

[From the San Diego Union, Aug. 9, 1965] 
MARINES IN “New” WAR—MAKE FRIENDS BY 
Day, Kitt Revs at NicHt 
(By Robert C. Miller) 

Qur Nuon, Viernam.—The marines have 

brought a new kind of war to Vietnam. 

They are meeting the Vietcong on their 
own terms here in the hot, dusty, coastal 
hills of Binh Dinh province, 275 miles north- 
east of Saigon. 

The unique policy of the 2d Battalion of 
the 7th Marines is to kill the Vietnamese 
people with kindness during the day, and kill 
the Vietcong with bullets at night. 

Like the Communists, they disappear into 
the jungled hills during the night. move 
about Indian style, set up ambushes, listen- 
ing posts, and checkpoints everywhere but 
where they are expected. 

NEW TACTIC 

Nobody has fought the Communists like 
this around here before. 

There are no PX's out here in these moun- 
tains and valleys. 

Sometimes there isn’t even any food, but 
there is plenty of ammunition, firepower, 
helicopters, and artillery. There is a short- 
age of water, but an abundance of strong 
backs. 
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There is no beer —-elther iced or warm—but 
there are gallons of sweat. There are no 
beds, bunks, sheets, or pillowcases, but how 
one can sleep with exhaustion as a sedative. 
The only people who live more primitively 
than these marines are Australian aborigi- 
nies—or maybe the Vietcong. 

There is Hotel Company, which has hid- 
den by day and scrambled the hills by night 
for nights on end with talk restricted to 
whispers, and smoking forbidden, 

There is Echo Company, which has been 
roosting atop a 1,500-foot ridge for days, liv- 
ing in holes, eating mainly crackers and 
scouring the area for action. 

During the daylight hours it is a different 
story. The marines, big tanks snort and 
grind up and down the roads. 

Baseball games are played on the world’s 
dustiest fields. Helmeted patrols slouch 
along highways and by-ways with their 
shiny, well-oiled weapons a screaming con- 
trast to the stinking, sweat-soaked, dust- 
caked clothes they wear. 

DISPENSE RATIONS 


Wherever there are people, there are 
friendly marines passing out C“ rations, 
Plastic spoons, chocolate and gum, Any 
marine could be elected. mayor of any vil- 
lage here if the voting age was limited to 
10 years. 

In villages like Phu Tai and Cu Mong, 
deserted for years because of Vietcong ter- 
ror, the marines have set up free hospital 
facilities and rice kitchens to heip old resi- 
dents who are drifting back to their homes. 

Come nightfall, however, the marines dis- 
appear, just like the Vietcong. 

Never are the outposts planted in the same 
place twice. Never do the lookouts give the 
Reds a permanent target. 

Sometimes they are on the ground, some- 
times they are high in the trees, tied up 
there all night, * and walting for 
their enemy. 

The battalion commander, Lt. Col. Leo 
Utter, has one inviolable rule: 

The patrols stay out all night whether 
two, three, four men or a squad. Their fire- 
power is quadruple that of the Vietcong, and, 
says Utter, they're four times better men.” 

NO CASUALTIES 

There have been dozens of skirmishes with 
the elusive enemy since the marines took 
over early in July. Every one has been a 
one-sided affair with no serious marine 
casualties. 

Already five Vietcong suspects have de- 
serted and come over voluntarily to the ma- 
rines, bringing with them a wealth of in- 
telligence, and each reports the same thing: 
frustration by the local Red leaders and 
growing dissension in the ranks. 

They have chased the Vietcong out of 
areas they have considered theirs for years. 
The Reds have lost face, the populace is 
watching them. The “soft,” “imperialistic” 
Americans, the “paper tigers.“ have turned 
out to be smiling heavy-muscled youngsters 
who thrive like prairie dogs in the hot, baked 
earth, oblivious to dust, thirst, hunger, and 
danger. 


[From the San Diego Union, Aug. 9, 1905 


Back From VietNaM—COMMANDER LAUDS 
MARINE BATTALION 
(By Frank Exarhos) 

Pride and satisfaction battled against 
weariness in the expression of Lt. Col. 
Charles E. McPartiin as he watched the ma- 
rines in his battalion disembark yesterday 
at Broadway pier. 

He was proud and satisfied because, as 
he put it, “I've Hever seen such spirit; you 
just can't get them down.” 

He was weary because the battalion had 
been a combat unit in South Vietnam since 
March. 
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“T can't say enough for them,” he said 
yesterday. “They've had one of the hardest 
tours of any battalion in the Far East but 
they held up wonderfully.” 

“They bad good training and they were 
young and eager. They did fine.” 

The average age of the Leathernecks in 
the battalion, which was one of the first 
combat units to land in Vietnam, is 20 years. 

The unit was part of the 9th Marine Ex- 
poditionary Brigade which landed at Da 
Nang in March. It has been redesignated 
as the 2d Battalion of the 5th Marine Regi- 
ment and will rejoin the Ist Marine Division 
at Camp Pendleton. 

“First we're going to give them 30 days“ 
leave,” McPartlin said. 

“O -r there you don't know for sure who 
your enemy is, and you can’t just go out 
and shoot everyone.” 

He said the marines chiefly fought guer- 
Tillas. He termed them “tough, good, but 
not as good as people make them out to be.” 

The marines had trouble with the heat 
and with mosquitoes, he said, when they 
nt went ashore but soon adjusted. 

“The battalion was hit by Vietcong on its 
third day ashore, but lost no men“, McPartlin 
said. He made no estimate of casualties 
inflicted on the Communist forces. 

“They're pretty good at snatching their 
wounded and dead,” he said, “Wed find 
bloodstains but few bodies, so we could 
only guess.“ 

McPartlin was asked if 125,000 U.S. troops 
will be enough in Vietnam. 

“I don't think so,” he replied, “It’s hard 
to make an estimate. It's going to take a 
lot of men to isolate the Vietcong from their 
bases of supply.” 

He said Vietnamese marines who worked 
with the battalion at Da Nang were out- 
standing. 

“We didn't have any problems.“ 

The graying veteran of 33 years’ service 
in the Marine Corps, which included World 
War IT and Korea, commented again on the 
morale of the men in the battalion. 

“This welcome today is wonderful,” he 
said, “Over there they'd read about the dem- 
castrations against what they were doing. 

“They couldn't understund why any red- 
blooded American wouldn't back them. 
They want the wholehearted support of the 
people.” 


Periodontal Disease in Developing 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, perio- 
dontal disease is ar inflammation of the 
gums which is extremely prevalent, in 
fact, virtually universal, in underdevel- 
oped areas of Africa and Asia. In Viet- 
nam, for instance, it affects 8 out of 10 
adults in the prime of life. Now, when 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions are making an effort to improve 
the health standard in the developing 
nations, this area of health cannot be 
neglected, 

Harold S. Sinrod, a dentist in Be- 
thesda, Md., has written an article in the 
July issue of Science magazine on perio- 
dontal disease and made a suggestion 
for its elimination in the developing na- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that it 
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be inserted in the Appendix of the 

RECORD. : 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

PERIODONTAL DISEASE IN DEVELOPING Na- 
TIONS—A DEBILITATING DENTAL PROBLEM 
WHICH AFFECTS MILLIONS SHOULD BE IN- 
CLUDED: IN PuBLIC HEALTH PROGRAMS 
ABROAD 

(By Harold S. Sinrod) 

(Nore.—The author practices dentistry at 
6124 River Road, Bethesda, Md. In 1955 and 
1956 he was oral surgeon, and in 1957 chief 
of the dental service, at the U.S. Army 2d 
Field Hospital, Munich, Germany.) 

Recent surveys conducted by the US. In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Nutrition for 
National Defense have demonstrated rather 
conclusively that one of the most negiected 
health problems facing the people of Asian 
and African countries studied is periodontal 
disease, 

This disease is a complex inflammation 
of the supporting tissues of the teeth which 
usually first manifests itself in the mar- 
ginal gingival areas of the dental arch. 
Eventually the underlying alveolar bone 
around the roots of the teeth is destroyed 
and the teeth involved must be removed to 
relieve the patient’s suffering. 

When a disease of any kind affects the 
health, comfort, and personal ty of 
8 out of 10 adults in the prime of life, as it 
does in Vietnam, for example,’ it presents 
the nation concerned with a problem of such 
proportions, that our failure to provide some 
sort of assistance is difficult to understand. 
The fact remains, however, that in most in- 
stances, dental health is completely ignored 
even in those countries where public health 
programs are underway. 

The purpose of this paper is to shed more 
light on the problem of periodontal disease 
in the less-developed areas ef the world and, 
more important, to propose a program for 
prevention and treatment that would rap- 
idly effect a large measure of control where 
today none exists. This plan need not be 
costly, especially when compared with ex- 
penditures for other programs that do not 
have the same widespread potential impact 
at the grassroots level that a dental health 
program would have. 

Surveys by the US. Interdepartmental 
Committee on Nutrition for National Defense 
(ICNND) have demonstrated rather convinc- 
ingly that tooth decay is a surprisingly in- 
significant factor in the underdeveloped na- 
tions. For example, in Ethiopia, 77 percent 
of the people examined were totally free of 
caries and those under 40 years of age 
averaged less than one DMF (decayed, miss- 
ing, or filled) tooth per person. In Vietnam, 
the ICNND team discovered only a slightly 
higher incidence of decay than in Ethiopia? 
and concluded that the need for treatment of 
caries in this area of the world is very small 
at present! Again, in Thailand, ICNND 
found tooth decay practically nonexistent, 
with an average of 0.13 decayed, missing, or 
filled tooth for the 0- to 9-year age group; 
0.71 for the 10- to 19-year age group; and 
0.84 for the 20- to 29-year age group.“ 

The same surveys, however, revealed a 
shockingly high incidence of periodontal dis- 
ease in these countries, In Ethiopia, perio- 
dontal disease was found to be widespread 
and severe after age 30.2 In Vietnam, 30 per- 
cent of the people were found to have the 
disease in advanced stages by the age of 
25 to 29, and 84 percent were so afflicted at 
age 50 or over! Only 9 percent of the people 
examined in Vietnam over the age of 10 were 
free of the disease; field workers from the 
U.S. National Institute of Dental Research 
commented that they had never observed 
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such a high Incidence of periodontal disease 
as in this country. In Thailand, where tooth 
decay is practically nonexistent, the surveys 
showed that, by the age of 44, 75 percent of 
the people are afflicted with severe irrepara- 
ble damage due to periodontal disease.* 

Similarly, studies in India have revealed 
that over 80 percent of the children in cer- 
tain areas suffer from periodontal disease 
severe enough to involve alveolar bone loss 
in many of the 12-to-16-year-olds studied 
and in almost all of those over the age of 16.* 
The Chief Minister of Mysore, S. B. D. Jatti, 
said in 1959 5: 

“It was discovered that the high preva- 

“lence of periodontal disease in children is 
almost 80 percent. This shows the magni- 
tude of the problem we have to face. The 
children who form the life-blood of the 
country cannot on any account be neglected 
. Even when they grow to manhood 
they suffer from periodontal disease and its 
attendant complications. They lose teeth 
and get old prematurely. The longevity of 
life is shortened and their working capacity 
too is lessened. We must have real teeth 
up to ripe old age.” 

A. L. Russell, chief of the Epidemiology and 
Biometry Branch of the National Institute 
of Dental Research, and recently chairman 
of the World Health Organization's Expert 
Committee on Dental Health, which reported 
on periodontal disease, stated in an inter- 
view that local factors, primarily calculus 
(a hard irritating deposit of the saliva which 
forms on the teeth) and poor ora] hygiene, 
are the “overwhelming” causative factors ob- 

Proof 


Ethiopia, where the ICNND group reported 
that the extent of the calculus deposits was 
directly related to the condition of the peri- 
odontal tissues, abundant deposits of calcu- 
lus and food debris having been observed in 
virtually all mouths examined.? There was 
much less evidence of periodontal] disease in 
groups of patients with small amounts of 
calculus or debris, whereas it was present in 
more advanced stages in groups with heavy 
calculus and debris." In Vietnam, heavy de- 
posits of calculus were present in the mouths 
of nearly every person aged 12 or older? 

Furthermore, of Vietnamese soldiers who 
had the benefit of regular prophylaxis and 
who had been taught the techniques and 
benefits of good oral hygiene, only 20 per- 
cent suffered from periodontal disease, 
whereas their civilian counterparts had a 41- 
percent disease rate! Again, in Thailand, 
ICNND found a significant difference in the 
disease rate of military and civilian males. 
At an average age of 33, only 20 percent of 
the military as opposed to 50 percent of the 
civilians were afflicted with periodontal 
disease* These significant findings provide 
strong support for the effectiveness of simple 
calculus removal and improved oral hygiene 
in the treatment and control of periodontal 
disease in an affected population. 

In view of the critical shortage of dentists 
in these countries, the problem seems at first 
glance to defy solution. In Afghanistan, for 
example, there are only 57 dentists in a pop- 
wlation of 13 million people, or 1 for every 
228,000 people In Vietnam, there are 74 
dentists for 12.6 million people, or 1 for 
170,300 people“ In Thailand, there are 232 
dentists for 21 million citizens, with a ratio 
of 1 dentist to 92,600 people.“ Similarly, 
India has 3,681 dentists for 397 million peo- 
ple, or 1 dentist for every 108,000 people. 
Compare these with the ratio in the 
United States of 1 dentist per 1,700 people. 
It is readily apparent that unless a radical 
new approach is taken in prevention and 
treatment of this disease, it will continue 
unchecked. 


SCARCITY OF DENTISTS 

In the past, the United States has brought 
a handful of dentists to this country for 
advanced training in our modern dental 
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techniques. Too many of these dentists re- 
turn to the metropolitan areas of their re- 
spective countries and practice high-class 
dentistry for thelr own upper-class country- 
men and the international set. Meanwhile, 
the great masses of the people receive no pro- 
fessional care at all, while they suffer much 
dental misery. It is obvious that these mil- 
lions cannot wait while a handful of stu- 
dents are trained for 5 to 8 years, as dentists 
are in the technologically advanced coun- 
tries of the world. The needs are different, 
and a new approach must be taken. 

I propose that semiliterate individuals, if 
necessary, could be trained to perform a use- 
ful service in the prevention of periodontal 
disease. Techniques for calculus removal 
and for demonstration of good oral-hygiene 
procedures, in my opinion, could be taught 


supervised program, 

stantial amount of preventive dentistry in 
the fight against periodontal disease. We 
must make this rather sharp departure from 
traditional dental education in certain areas 
of Africa and southeast Asia or no gains will 
be made in the dental health of the average 
citizen for many decades, If ever. 

I believe that the dental alds prepared by 
this program could be trained in a short time 
(4 to 6 months) to satisfactorily remove 
calculus, perform simple extractions, and dis- 
seminate information on oral hygiene. After 
6 months of work in the field under direct 


using local 


tryside, 
where they would spend several days in each 
village in their zone and thus treat a large 
percentage of the people at least once a year. 
At these cleaning sessions, the importance of 
dental health and good oral hygiene would be 
emphasized, and perhaps some informative 
literature and descriptive posters distributed. 
Toothbrush technique would be demon- 


A TRAINING CURRICULUM 


should be sufficient. 

‘The curriculum I suggest for this “short 
course” for dental aids is as follows: 

1. Elementary instruction in the funetion 
and structure of the mouth. 

2. Instruction in techniques for steriliza- 
tion of instruments. 

3. Elementary instruction in recognition of 


4. Thorough instruction and clinical prac- 
tice in the technique of calculus removal. 

5. Instruction in administration of local 
anesthetics. 
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6. Instruction in methods for the control 
of bleeding and infection. 

7. Instruction and practice in the tech- 
nique of simple tooth extraction. 

8. Instruction in the importance of dental 
health and the preventive techniques of good 
oral hygiene. 

In order to rapidly develop a more com- 
prehensive dental program, it is recom- 
mended that the outstanding dental aids, 
after a period of service, be eligible for 
advanced training of 18 months duration 


periodontal disease. 

It is possible to project this program into 
the future. As time goes by, the dental 
education of the public will create an appre- 
ciation of good dental health and, conse- 
quently, a demand for complete dental care 
that does not exist now; there will then be 


ify for the highest level of training—a 3-year 
course in general dentistry. These dentists 
would be trained to provide complete dental 
service, including the restoration of decayed 
teeth, and some would be to ad- 
minister and supervise the continuing 
dental-aid program. 

This opportunity for advancement from 
one level to another in the dental-health 
program provides a built-in inducement for 


tries to advance quickly to the relatively high 
status of a professional. 

Before an interested country could under- 
take a program of this type, a careful survey 
similar to those conducted by the ICNND 
team would be required in order to estimate 
accurately the extent and relative severity of 


question. The survey would also make it 
possible to estimate the cost of the program. 

The dental aid program should be direct- 
ed by dentists, since they have the knowl- 
edge and to administer 
such a program. It has been proven in the 
past, notably in the U.S. Armed Forces, that 
a dental health service cannot be directed 
effectively by nondental personnel. 

I suggest that a pilot project be arranged 
in an interested country to test the efficiency 
CC 
conditions. The experienced survey team 
of the National Institute of Dental Research 
could estimate the periodontal conditions 
and personnel required, and volunteer den- 
tists from other countries could work closely 
with the dentists of the country to establish 
the program and field operation of 
the dental aids. At the end of a year, the 
survey team could examine the patients 
treated and compare the findings for these 
patients with those for a control group. I 
think that the improvement in the treated 
group would be marked, even in this short 
period of time. 

If, because of a lack of administrative 
talent or the necessary funds, it is not possi- 
ble for an interested country to implement a 
full-scale dental aid program, a program 
for the control of periodontal disease could 
be incorporated into a public health or com- 
munity nurse program, where one is in ex- 
istence or being developed. Dental aid 
training, including training in exodontia for 
the relief of pain, under the supervision of a 
dentist, would be included in the curriculum 
of the public health officer or nurse. The 
public health officer, when on assignment 
in the rural clinics of his country, would in 
turn train a dental aid to work in his clinic. 
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hygiene to the people in the area, in addi- 
tion to performing the vital function of ex- 
painful teeth. Obviously, the public 
health officer would be so burdened with 
other community health problems that a 
true preventive dental program would stand 
little chance. However, public health offi- 
cers would be made aware of the dental prob- 
lems existing in their districts, and a start 
would be made in the right direction. 

The assistance of the more fortunate coun- 
tries of the world should be extended to 
every need—there should be no blind spots. 

SUMMARY 


Periodontal disease Is a great and as yet 
untreated problem in developing countries. 
The vast majority of the people whom we 
are trying to help in other ways suffer from 
this disease. They do not ask for help in 
this area because in most cases they are not 
aware that anything can be done about it. 
We must educate them to the full signifi- 
cance of this disease and help them eradi- 
cate it. Although the number of dentists in 
these countries is inadequate to cope with 
the problem, a program in, which dental 
aids are trained in techniques for preven- 
tion and control of periodontal disease could 
help remedy the situation rapidly and eco- 
nomically. 

When a disease affects the day-to-day 
comfort and physical well-being of men, 
women, and children in countries 
the world, its treatment should be given top 
23 by those who are responsible for 

of this aid. To those at 
ne grassroots level who receive and benefit 
from this most type of assistance, 
the ability to eat a meal without pain, to 
swallow a morsel of food well-chewed, hence 


make this program one of the most appre- 
ciated aspects of the entire aid program to 
the emerging nations. 


2“Nutrition Survey, Republic of Vietnam“ 
(Interdepartmental Committee on Nutrition 
for National Defense, Bethesda, Md., July 
1960). 

A. L. Russell, N. W. Littleton, E. C. 
Leather wood. G. E. , J. C. Greene, 
“Public Health Reports.” U.S. 78. 717 (1960). 

Nutrition Survey, The Kingdom of 
Thailand” (Interdepartmental Committee on 
Nutrition for National Defense, 

Md., February 1962). 

W. C. Allright, R. J. 8. Tickle, S. Matsu- 
miya, Int. Dental J. 10, 827 (1960). 

*8. B. D. Jatti, J. All-India Dental Asso- 
clation 31,39 (May 1959). 


(Interde- 


of Dental Schools” 
(World Health Organization, Geneva, 1961). 


Effect of the Social Security Increase on 


Veterans’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
much concern has been expressed about 


the effect of the recent social security 
increase on pensions payable to veterans 
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und the widows of veterans. To thor- 
oughly understand the problem it should 
be noted that pensions are payable to 
wartime veterans for non-~-service-con- 
nected disability and to widows of vet- 
erans who died from non-service-con- 
nected causes, on the basis of financial 
need as prescribed in the pension laws. 
Financial need is determined by the 
amount of the annual income of the vet- 
eran or widow exclusive of the pension 
pald by the Veterans’ Administration. 
It is the theory of the pension law that 
a dollar of income, regardless of its 
source, reduces financial need. There are 
some exceptions as set out in 38 United 
States Code 503, but these exceptions 


death pension laws by Public Law 88-664, 
which became effective January 1, 1965. 
At the time this legislation was under 
consideration in the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, the House had already 


this bill was pending in the Senate where 
tt was amended to provide for a 7-per- 
cent increase. 
Social security payments, the same as 
payments received from any retirement 
constitute and 


the determination of annual income for 
pension purposes. However, in the 88th 
Congress much concern ~was expressed 
because of the fact that, the contem- 
plated increase in social security pay- 
ments would cause the pensions of some 
veterans and widows to be reduced or 
terminated. For this reason Public Law 
88-664 provided that 10 percent of all 
payments to an individual under any 


fairs on August 5, 1964. The report ac- 
companying that bill explains the 10 per- 
cent exclusion provision and in this con- 
nection states: 

Obviously, this would permit thousands 
of individuals who are receiving social secu- 
rity payments and who are on the border- 
line of the income limitations of the pen- 
sion law enjoy the increase in social security 
benefits recently voted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and at the same time continue 
to receive their nor-service-connected pen- 
sion. It should be crystal clear that this 
10-percent exclusion would more than com- 


child receiving a pension under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 86-211 would be ad- 
versely affected as a result of having an in- 
crease in Income attributable to the social 
security increase. 


It is clear that the 10-percent exclusion 
which became effective January 1, 1965, 
was enacted to prevent the reduction or 
termination of the pension of any veter- 
an or widow of a veteran because of an 
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increase in social security payments. The 
89th recently enacted a so- 
cial security increase of 7 percent. It is 
obvious that the 10-percent exclusion 
exceeds the 7-percent increase. There- 
fore no pension will be reduced or ter- 
minated by the 7-percent social security 
increase unless the pension was increased 
or entitlement incurred because of the 
10-percent exclusion, effective January 1, 
1965. The fact that the 10-percent ex- 
clusion became effective before the social 
security increase enabled some persons to 
receive a pension or increased rates of 
pension they were not intended to have. 
For example, a single veteran who had, 
during 1964, a total annual income of 
$650 from retirement income could ex- 
clude 10 percent or $65, effective January 
1, 1965. This would reduce the veteran’s 
income for pension purposes below $600 
so that he would have been entitled to 
receive the maximum pension rate. The 
recently enacted 7-percent increase 
would result in an annual income of 
$630.50 and therefore place the veteran 
in the same income category as before 
the 10 percent was enacted. 


A Day in the Life of a Builder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on July 25, Archbishop 
Thomas A. Boland celebrated the 25th 


be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
A Y IN THE LIFE OF A BUILDER 


Archbishop Themas A. Boland will cele- 
anniversary of his consecra- 


and a half Catholics, the fifth largest arch- 
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diocese in the Nation. This means, in Bergen 
for instance, that he has appointed most of 
the priests who lead some 300,060 Catholics; 
he has approved plans for their buildings— 
churches, schools, rectories, and convents— 
whose costs have run into the millions; he 
has set guidelines for their liturgical wor- 
ship, religious discipline, and educational, 
social, and economic programs. In the pe- 
riod from 1953 to 1961 he created new par- 
ishes in Glen Rock, New Milford, Paramus, 
Saddle River, Allendale, Midland Park, Old 
Tappan, Washington Township, Oakland, 
Franklin Lakes, and Upper Saddle River. 
During this building explosion and untill the 
opening of the Second Vatican Ecumenical 
Council in Rome (he has attended every 
working session) it seemed as if he was in 
Bergen County every weekend, breaking 
ground, laying cornerstones, dedicating new 
buildings. Now more than 300,000 children, 
including 50,000 in Bergen, attend parochial 
schools in his archdiocese. It is impossible 
to estimate how many more persons have 
been formed by his personal classroom teach- 
ing: the youth who was graduated with high- 
est honors from Xavier High School, New 
York, in 1915, and summa cum laude from 
Seton Hall University in 1919, was to con- 
tinue always the scholar, teaching Latin, 
Greek, scripture, moral theology, and canon 
law at Seton Hall and Immaculate Concep- 
tion Seminary, Mahwah, before becoming 
rector of this the archdiocese’s major sem- 
inary in 1940, Under his patronage the New- 
ark Archdiocese threugh its Mount Carmel 
Guild has become a pilot light for the Nation 
in programs for the retarded, blind, and 
deaf. More than 200,000 patients receive 


the recent silver jubilee celebrations for the 
archbishop who has been a priest for 42 years, 
Bishop James McNulty of Buffalo, former 
bishop of Paterson, sald to Archbishop Bo- 
land: “We thank you for the blessing you 
have brought to us, especially the inspira- 
tion of your life.” 

To this all men of good will in the commu- 
nity might and do add their amen. Happy 
anniversary, Archbishop Boland. 


Section-by-Section Analysis of the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following section-by- 
section analysis of the Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation Act of 1965: 
Secrion-sy-SrecTion ANALYSIS OF THE INTER- 

GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION Acr oF 1965— 

H.R. 10212 

TITLE E—DEFINITIONS 

Sections 101-121: These sections define 
“Federal agency,” State,“ “political sub- 
division” or “local government,” “unit of - 
general local government,” “special-purpose 
unit of local government,” grant“ or “grant- 


agency,” “urban development,” “hospital,” 
“displaced person,” “business,” “farm opera- 
tion,” “family,” “elderly individual,” “handi- 
capped individual,” “displaced,” and “per- 
son.” 
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TITLE I—IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF 
GRANTS-IN-AID TO THE STATES 
Full information on funds received 

Section 201: The multiplicity of grant-in- 
aid programs and their magnitude make it 
imperative that the Governor (and his prin- 
cipal assistant.on budget and management 
matters) be im a position to become fully 
informed on such A he is to be able 
to prepare a suitable budget with respect to 
the State's finances, and if he is to manage 
the departments and agencies of the State 
which are under his supervision. Grant-in- 
aid programs, however, are normally handled 
by various program agencies within the 
State which have the requisite competence 
in their particular fields. Without in any 
way detracting from the normal flow of com- 
munications between the State program 
agencies 


Governor (or some other State officer desig- 
nated by him or by the legislature) will be 
informed by the Federal department or 
agency administering a grant program, upon 
request, with such facts as it makes available 
to the State program agency. These facts 
may relate to grants-in-aid actually made, 
appropirated for, or recommended by the 
President to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Most grant-in-aid programs involve some 
cost sharing between the Federal and State 
Governments. With respect to some States 
and some programs, there have been con- 
CCC b 


Governor (or other State officer designated) 
from parti 


pend Federal funds in an amount or manner 
that would be inconsistent with the condi- 
tions which the Federal Government has at- 
tached to its grant. But it would place in 
the State's chief executive the means of 
bringing about a greater degree of regularity 
in financial planning and budgeting for all 
the funds which are used to operate State 
agencies. 
~ Uniform handling of grant funds 
Section 202: This section is Intended to 
systematize the handling of cash in connec- 
tion with grants-in-aid. It would require 
that grants be paid to the State treasurer 
unless the State itself has designated some- 
one else to receive the grants. In recognition 
of the fact that some State universities keep 
their moneys apart from the State treasury, 
the bill authorizes in these cases the use of 
alternative procedures as may be authorized 
by State legislation such as the direct re- 


celpt of Federal funds by State colleges and 


universities. 

This section also contains a provision that 
appropriate accounting advice with respect 
to the transmittal of funds shall be pro- 
vided to such other State officers as may 
require the data. This would virtually al- 
ways mean that advice would be given to the 
State program agency concerned. In addi- 
tion, advice might be given to the State 
comptroller, State auditor, or State budget 
officer. 
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State salaries paid from grants-in-aid 


Section 203. This section would prevent 
the use of a Federal grant-in-aid to supple- 
ment or bypass State laws with respect to 
the salaries of State employees. On the other 
hand, it would permit Federal grants to be 
used to pay higher salaries than the State 
pays where the State specifically decides to 
do so by enactment of an appropriate State 


to permit an exception. 
Deposit of grants-in-aid 
Section 204: This section would make 


clear the fact that there can be a proper 
accounting for Federal funds without the 


worded as to leave the impression that Fed- 
eral money had to be kept in separate bank 
accounts by the State government. Some 
States, therefore, have set up a complicated 


the State has received but not yet earned. 
Section 204 provides for the application of 
these principles. 

The Federal Government has a legitimate 
concern to see that all grants are applied as 


quire, covering the status and application 

of the funds, the liabiltties and other obliga- 

tions om hand, and such other facts as may 

be necessary. 

Scheduling of Federal transfers to the States 
Section 205: This section would enact m- 


Government to a State for long- 
er time periods than are necessary prior to 
its use. Advances for 3 or 6 months at a 
time, formerly made in several programs, and 
still required by law for a few programs, re- 
sult In expenditure of money from the Fed- 
eral Treasury before it is necessary, with no 
advantage accruing to either the Federal pro- 
gram agency or the State program agency 
concerned. Modern methods of transmitting 
money, including telegraphic transfers, the 
letter of credit procedure, and sight drafts, 
make lump-sum advances at stated intervals 
archaic. 

Past decisions of the Comptroller General 
of the United States required that a grantee 
return to the United States any interest 
earned on Federal grants prior to their use. 
However, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1965, 
enacted on September 19, 1964 (Public Law 
88-605), contains a provision (sec. 205, 78 
Stat. 979) which precludes the Department 
requiring the payment of interest or other 
Income earned by a State on grants for re- 
search, training, or demonstration projects 
made prior to July 1, 1964. In view of the 
legislative history of this matter, the Comp- 
troller General, in a decision dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1964 (B-152505), stated that no fur- 
ther action would be taken toward the re- 
covery af interest or other income earned 
prior to July 1, 1964, on Federal grants 
made to colleges and universities. Section 
205 broadens the principle established, and 
would not hold the States accountable for 
interest or other income earned on all grant- 
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in-aid funds, pending their disbursement for 
program purposes. The new techniques, such 
as the letter of credit and sight draft pro- 
cedures, which are now being used should 
minimize the amounts of grants advanced 


to States. 
Eligible State agency 


Section 206: This section would authorize 
Federal departments and agencies, upon the 
request of the Governor or other appropriate 
exeoutive or legislative authority of the 
State, to waive the requirement for a single 
State agency and approve other forms of ad- 
ministrative organization, providing the ob- 
jectives of the grant program are not en- 
dangered. This section is intended to 
remove obstacles to the administrative re- 
organization of a State government as long 
as the Federal grant program is not 
jeopardized. 

TITLE IN—REVIEW OF FEDERAL. GRANTS-IN-AID TO 
STATES AND TO LOCAL UNITS OF GOVERN- 
MENT 

Statement of purpose x 


Section 301: This section sets forth the 
purpose of the title, which is to provide for 
congressional review of future Federal 
grants-in-aid to States and to local units of 
government. A uniform policy and proce- 
dure is established whereby future programs 
for grant-in-aid assistance from the Federal 
Government to the States or to their 
subdivisions shall be the subject of review by 
the Congress, to insure (1) that the effective- 
ness Of grante-in-aid as instruments of Fed- 
eral-State-local cooperation is improved and 
enhanced, (2) that grant programs are re- 
vised and redirected as to meet new 
conditions subsequent to their orig- 
inal enactment, and (3) that grant programs 
are terminated when they have substantially 
achieved their purpose. Grants in some 
fields have been subjected to scrutiny by the 
executive and legislative branches from time 


There has not been continued sys- 
tematic attention to the problem either from 
the congressional or executive side with a 


grant programs and greater uniformity in 
their operation. 
Expiration of grants-in-aid programs 

Section 302: This section provides that 
where any act of Congress enacted in the 
89th or any subsequent Congress authorize 
the making of grants-in-aid to two or more 
States or to political subdivisions of two or 
more States, the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations shall, not later 
than June 30 of the fifth calendar year which 
begins after the effective date of such act, 


which to base a judgment as to continuance 
or discontinuance of a grant. This section 
does not apply to those future statutes where 
(1) the Congress has provided another expira- 
tion date, or (2) Congress has explicitly 
Waived the application of this section to the 
new statute. The section also does not result 
in automatic termination. 
Committee studies of grant-in-aid programs 
Section 303: This section provides for re- 
view by congressional committees of expir- 
ing grant programs subject to the act during 
a period of not less than 12 months imme- 
diately preceding the expiration date. The 
committees are charged with the responstbil- 
ity of other things—the 
extent to which the purposes for which the 
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grants-in-aid are authorized have been met; 

the degree to which such programs can be 

carried on without further financial assist- 
ance from the Federal Government; whether 
any changes in the purpose, direction, or ad- 
ministration of the original program, or in 
its procedures or requirements should be 
made; and the extent to which the programs 
are adequate to meet the growing and chang- 
ing needs which they were designed to sup- 
port. 

Records and audit 

Section 304: This section provides that re- 
cipients of grants-in-ald enacted after the 
effective date of the act, or recipients of 
existing grants-in-aid which are subsequently 
altered or modified, must keep records as pre- 
scribed by the Federal agency administering 
the grant. Such records must include records 
disclosing the amount and disposition of the 
grants and the total cost of the aided proj- 
ect. The head of the adminis Federal 
agency and the Comptroller General shall 
have access to these records. 

TITLE IV—PERMITTING FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES TO PROVIDE SPECIALIZED OR 
TECHNICAL SERVICES TO STATE AND LOCAL 
UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 

Statement of purpose 

Section 401: This section states the pur- 
pose of the title to encourage intergovern- 
mental cooperation in the conduct of spe- 
clalized or technical services; to enable State 
and local governments to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of special service functions; and 
to authorize Federal departments and agen- 
cies to provide such services. 

An increasingly common characteristic of 
our ~‘ederal system is the extent to which 
similar governmental functions are per- 
formed by all three levels of government— 
local, State, and Federal. Cooperation and 
assistance among the three levels in carry- 
ing on such activities can yield economies 
for all. A number of Federal departments 
already provide specialized services to State 
and local governments on a reimbursable 
basis, The Census Bureau makes special 
censuses or tabulations and collects special 
additional information during decennial 
censuses. The Weather Bureau provides 
meteorological services, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation undertaxes inventories of water 
resources for State and local governments. 
As recently as 1962, the Congress authorized 
the Internal Revenue Service to render sta- 
tistical services to State and local tax agen- 
cies. This bill would extend on a govern- 
mentwide basis the principle embodied in 


appropriations (sec. 303) would give the 
agencies an incentive to enter into such ar- 
rangements which they do not now have 
since, unless otherwise provided in law, such 
reimbursements for service must be paid 
irto Treasury miscellaneous receipts. 
Authority to provide service 
Section 402: This section authorizes agen- 
cles in the executive branch to provide 
specialized or technical services on written 
request from a State or local government, 
upon payment of the cost of the services by 
the government making the request, and 
provided such services are not reasonably 
ahd expeditiously available through ordi- 
nary business channels. Agencies would be 
permitted, not required, to provide the re- 
quested service, 
Reimbursement to appropriation 


Section 403: This section provides that 
payments received for 


is paid. Performance of the service for State 
and local governments thus would not inte- 
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fere with the agencies fiscal ability to ful- 
fill their mandated responsibilities. 
Reports to Congress 
Section 404: This section calls for an an- 
nual report on the scope of the services pro- 
vided to the Committees on Government 
Operations of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
TITLE V—COORDINATED INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS FOR 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Declaration of urban assistance policy 


Section 501: This section establishes a na- 
tional urban assistance and makes 
such a policy, consistent with individual pro- 
gram objectives, applicable to all Federal 
programs affecting urban development. 
With the increasing numbers of Federal aids 
for physical development facilities in urban 
areas, the need for a unified urban develop- 
ment policy and adequate interagency co- 
ordination at the Federal level has become 
imperative. A recent study by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
of 43 Federal programs of financial aid 
showed that they are administered by 13 
different departments and agencies within 
the executive branch. A number of new pro- 
grams have been enacted even since the 
Commission's study was made over a year 
ago. 

Federal program administrators are held 
responsible for carrying out specific legisla- 
tive objectives, designed to meet such ur- 
ban needs as those for urban renewal, area 
redevelopment, public housing, or highway 
transportation. But rapid urban growth, 
coupled with fragmented responsibilities 
for local government in urban areas and new 
technologies, are these 
increasingly interdependent. ‘Their impact 
on other community physical, economic, and 
social objectives is becoming more pro- 
nounced. Authority, machinery, and effort 
are needed in Washington as well as in the 
urban areas themselves to assure that each 
program contributes not only to the more 
limited program goals, but also to the gen- 
eral goal of orderly urban development. The 
legislation establishes the principle of Fed- 
eral interagency coordination and provides 
a clear legislative mandate for the President 
to establish the machinery among the Fed- 
eral departments and es to better meet 
National, State, and local objectives for ur- 
ban development. 

Favoring general purpose governments 

Section 502: This section makes units of 
general local government, such as cities, 
counties, and towns, eligible to receive Fed- 
eral loans and grants for urban development 
for which only special districts or other 
special purpose units of local government 
are now eligible. Although a majority of 
the acts establishing Federal aid to urban 
development allow local general government 
as recipients of such aid, there are a num- 
ber that encourage establishment of special 
p organizations to carry our program 
objectives. Some examples of Federal en- 
couragement for establ counterpart 
special purpose tions in local juris- 
dictions may be found in reclamation, area 
redevelopment, and agricultural programs. 
The elected officials of every unit of govern- 
ment should be responsible for a wide range 
of functions to that the governing process 
involves resolution of possible conflicting 
interests with significant responsibility for 
balancing governmental needs and resources. 
The general purpose units of local govern- 
ment meet these conditions whereas, in 
many cases, special purpose districts do not, 

The legislation would permit the oppor- 
tunity to simplify intergovernmental rela- 
tions and reduce the time and effort spent 
by public officials in coordinating additional 
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independent units of government by pro- 
viding that, to the extent possible, Federal 
departments and agencies make Federal aids 
avallable to general rather than special pur- 
pose units of local government. Any special 
purpose unit of local government receiving 
these Federal aids is required to provide full 
information concerning such aid to the ap- 
propriate unit of general local government 
in the area. Local governments, general or 
special purpose, are authorized to act as 
joint sponsors of any federally aided urban 
project without Umiting the total amount 
of the ald to less than the aggregate avail- 
able to the participating units of local gov- 
ernment acting singly. 


Consistency with plans and objectives of 
general local governments 


Section 503: Provides that all applications 
made to the Federal Government after June 
30, 1966, for construction of hospitals, air- 
ports, water supply and distribution facili- 
ties, sewerage facilities and waste treatment 
works, water development, and land con- 
servation be certified within 30 days by the 
unit of general local government in which 
the project or facility is to be located that 
such proposed project or facility is consistent 
with the local government's planning objec- 
tives. State and certain regional applicants 
are exempt from this requirement. 

A performance requirement that projects 
aided by certain Federal loans or grants be 
consistent with the local government’s plan- 
ning objectives can contribute to insuring 
effective use of the Federal funds and avoid 
conflicts with other State, local, and private 
development projects. 

This section establishes similar require- 
ments for consistency with planning efforts 
of local governments in metropolitan areas 
for Federal aid programs that significantly 
affect urban development not currently hay- 
ing such requirements. 

More effective utilization of certain Federal 
loans or grants by encouraging better co- 
ordinated local review of State and local 
applications for such loans or grants 


Section 504. Provides that all applications 
to the Federal Government made after June 
30, 1966, for open space land projects and for 
the construction of hospitals, airports, water 
supply and distribution facilities, sewerage 
facilities and waste treatment works, high- 
ways, transportation facilities, water devel- 
opment, and land conservation within any 
metropolitan area shall be accompanied by 
(1) the comments and recommendations 
thereon of a planning agency performing 
metropolitan or regional planning for the 
area in which the assistance is to be used, 
and (2) a statement by the applicant that 
it has considered these comments and recom- 
mendations prior to formal application. This 
section makes it clear, however, that ap- 
proval of the application by the appropriate 
Federal agency shall be in accord with perti- 
nent Federal requirements without regard to 
a possible negative recommendation by the 
planning agency. 

This section is designed to strengthen 
metropolitan planning and better coordinate 
local, State, and Federal development activi- 
tles by (1) encouraging the establishment 
Of responsible metropolitan planning agen- 
cies and procedures; (2) stimulating the flow 
of planning and development information 
among and between the various levels of gov- 
ernment; and (3) assisting the Federal agen- 
cies in evaluation of project applications. 

To avoid undue delay in the review and 
comment function, the section provides that 
the applicant need not include the comments 
or recommendations of a planning 
if the agency has failed within 2 60-day 
period to make any comments or recom- 
mendations on the m tion itself, or on 
a plan or description of the project. 
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TITLE VI—ACQUISITION, USE, AND DISPOSITION OF 
LAND WITHIN URBAN AREAS BY FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIES IN CONFORMITY WITH LAND UTILIZATION 
PROGRAMS OF AFFECTED LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Amendment of Federal 5 and 
Administrative Servioes 4 

Section 601: The Federal 9 
owns over 400 million acres of land through- 
out the Nation. A significant portion of that 
land is located in urban areas and the use 
to which it is put, either by a Government 
agency or upon sale by a private person or 
corporation, can have a significant impact 
upon local government. In order to insure 
that the use of such land is, to the maximum 
extent possible, consistent with local zoning 
and land practices and local planning and 
development objectives, it is essential that 
such local governments be fully informed 
of transactions involving Federal land ac- 
quisition or disposal and significant changes 
in use of Federal lands. Actions of these 
types can have a significant impact on local 
schools, highway and street patterns, demand 
for water and sewer services, and other activi- 
ties of local government. Only by giving the 
types of notice herein authorized, and con- 
sidering their needs in such matters while 
sufficiently protecting Federal interests, can 
the impact of such transactions or changes 
in use on local government be minimized. 
It might be stated further that last year the 
Congress enacted legislation establishing 
similar procedures for the sale and disposi- 
tion of public lands by the Department nt 
the Interior. 

This section amends the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 by 
adding a new title VIII—Urban Land Utiliza- 
tion. 


TITLE VII—ESTABLISHING UNIFORM FEDERAL RE- 
LOCATION PRACTICES 


Declaration of policy 


Section 701: The purpose is to establish a 
uniform policy for fair and equitable treat- 


programs. Uniformity ap- 
plies to relocation payments and advisory as- 
sistance and, for federally aided programs, as- 
surance of availability of standard h 
and Federal reimbursement for relocation 
payments. 
A. Federal programs 


Relocation Payments ~ 


Section 702: Heads of Federal agencies are 
required to make relocation payments in ac- 


fixed schedule payments, (a) independent 
businesses that cannot be relocated without 
loss of patronage are entitled to an amount 
equal to their net earnings, or $5,000, which- 
ever is less; (b) persons moving from a 
dwelling are entitled to a moving expense 
allowance of up to $200, plus a dislocation 
allowance not greater than the moving ex- 
pense allowance, or $100, whichever is less, 
and an additional payment of $300 if the 
displacee owned the real property occupied; 
and (c) farm operators are entitled to a fixed 
payment of $1,000. Displaced families, elder- 
ly individuals, or handicapped individuals 
who are unable to secure a public housing 
unit are entitled to additional monthly pay- 
ments totaling not more than 81,000 over 
not more than 24 months, for relocation in 
dwellings of modest standards. 

The alternative of reimbursement by fixed 
payment would (a) recognize the economic 
impact of displacement on a business owner 
who must establish a business at a different 
location, buy an established business, or 
discontinue business operations; (b) grant 
those moving from a the same moy- 
ing allowance now provided under the urban 
renewal and highway programs, provide 
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additional reimbursement for loss of 


for loss of property and related costs in 
securing a replacement farm. 

A major effect of this section would be to 
require payments by displacing agencies not 
now authorized to make them, such as GSA 
and the Post Office Department. 

Relocation Assistance Programs 

Section 703: Requires heads of Federal 
agencies to provide a relocation assistance 
program for displaced persons, businesses, 
and farm operators, and for persons occupy- 
ing adjacent property if they are caused 
economic injury. The assistance program 
must include (a) determining needs for as- 
sistance, (b) assisting businesses and farm 
operators in relocating, (c) supplying in- 
formation regarding FHA, SBA, and other as- 
sistance programs, (d) helping in minimiz- 
ing readjustment programs, and (e) co- 
ordinating relocation with other project 
activities and governmental activities in the 
community or nearby areas. This provision 
applies present urban renewal requirements 
to all direct Federal programs. 

Federal Programs With Local Cooperation 

Section 704: Provides that the same re- 
quirements for relocation payments and as- 
sistance programs shall apply to cases where 
a State or local agency acquires real property 
for a Federal public improvement project. 


Authority of the President 


Section 705: Vests responsibility for relo- 
cation regulations in the President to assure 
governmentwide uniformity and compliance. 


PRESENT 
Relocation payments are optional with the 
States. Some 30 States have elected to make 


payments. 

Federal reimbursement of relocation pay- 
ments is according to the project’s cost-shar- 
ing formula: 90 percent on interstate pro- 
grams; 50 percent on primary and secondary 


programs. 
Advisory assistance required for families 
displaced. 


No assurance of availability of housing 
required, 


As regards the other major federally as- 
sisted programs causing or likely to cause 
substantial displacement in the foreseeable 
future—public housing and urban mass 
transportation—the law would require pro- 
vision of advisory assistance to persons and 
businesses; none is now required. The pres- 
ent public housing law already requires as- 
surance of available standard housing; the 
present urban mass transportation law re- 
quires it only for families, not individuals. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act already en- 
courages States to use existing public agen- 
cies to administer the relocation program. 
The proposed act would extend the encour- 
agement to the urban renewal, public hous- 
ing, mass transportation, and other federally 
aided programs that might cause displace- 
ment. 

Requirements for Approval of Contracts or 
Agreements for Federal Financia] Assistance 

Section 708. Requires State or local gov- 
ernment agency conducting federally assisted 
program to agree to provide relocation pay- 
ments, services, and housing assurances de- 
scribed in section 607 as a condition of pay- 
ment of Federal funds, 
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Authorizes reimbursement equal to cost of 
moving personal property if displacee chooses 
to dispose of it rather than move it. Permits 
Federal agencies to use established reloca- 
tion facilities of other Federal agencies or 
State and local agencies. 


Fund Availability 


Section 706: Stipulates that funds avail- 
able for property acquisition shall be avail- 
able to finance provisions of the title. 


B. Federally assisted programs 


Relocation Payments and Assistance; Assur- 
ance of Availability of Housing 


Section 707: Provides that a State or local 
government using Federal funds for property 
acquisition or improvement may receive Fed- 
eral reimbursement of 100 percent of the 
cost of providing relocation payments up to 
$25,000 for any displaced person provided 
that the State or local government agrees to 
follow requirements as to relocation pay- 
ments and advisory assistance; provides tem- 
porary housing for relocated families and 
individuals; and assures that standard hous- 
ing is or is being made available for those 
displaced. Federal agencies would contribute 
to the cost of any relocation payment above 
$25,000 according to the project's cost-shar- 
ing formula. State and local governments 
are authorized to utilize the facilities and 
services of other agencies established to ad- 
minister relocation assistance programs. 
Federal agencies are authorized to advance 
the Federal share of relocation payments if 
necessary to expedite completion of a fed- 
erally assisted public improvement. 

The principal effect of this section and 
section 708 would be on the federally as- 
sisted highway program. The “before and 
after” situation in the highway program 
may be compared as follows: 


PROPOSED 


Relocation payments are required as & 
conditfon of grants. 


Full Federal reimbursement up to $25,000 
for any move; Federal-State sharing on proj- 
ect's cost-sharing formula (90-10 or 50-50) 
for the portion of individual payments above 
$25,000. 

Advisory. assistance required for families, 
businesses, individuals, farm operators, and 
to be similar to present urban renewal provi- 
sions. 

Requires that supply of adequate stand- 
ard housing be provided or in process of 
being provided. 


Displacement by Code Enforcement for Urban 
Renewal Project os Voluntary Rehabilita- 
tion Under Urban Renewal Plan 
Section 709. Makes clear that persons or 

businesses displaced by urban renewal code 

enforcement or voluntary rehabilitation ac- 
tivities are considered displaced persons 
within the meaning of the act. 

National Capital Housing Authority Eligible 

for Federal Financial Assistance 
Section 710; Extends to National Capital 

Housing Authority eligibility to be reim- 

bursed for relocation payments in same 

manner as State and local governments 

covered in section 606. 

Applicability of Administrative Procedure 
Act 
Section 711: Specifies application of Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 
Severability 


Section 712: States that invalidate any 
provision shall not affect other provisions. 


Acts Repealed 
Section 713: Repeals relocation sections of. 


- Statutes applicable to Departments of the 


Interior and Defense, National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency, Federal aid highway pro- 
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gram and urban mass transportation pro- 
gram, and certain of relocation provi- 
sions of Housing Act of 1937 and Housing 
Act of 1949. 
Effective Date 
Section 714: Title to take effect on first 


day of fourth month beginning after date 
of enactment. 


Peace Corps Volunteer Helps Village of 
Jaqué in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
few stories are as inspiring as those we 
hear about our young Peace Corps vol- 
unteers’ successes around the world. 
These responsible Americans are carry- 
inf our democratic principle and spirit 
of helpful cooperation into the most re- 
mote and primitive regions of the world 
and exhibiting the finest of American 
concern and willingness to help others. 
I have observed our Peace Corps vol- 
unteers in Peru and other countries, and 
know personally of their devoted and 
effective work. 

Just such a story was recently printed 
in the June-July 1965 issue of the Peace 
Corps Volunteer magazine on page 26 
to 27 about Wally Westwood, from Hous- 
ton, Tex. With an amazing ingenuity 
and ability, Wally Westwood has instilled 
the village of Jaqué, Panama, with a 
spirit of community cooperation that has 
vastly improved their life. To demon- 
strate the excellent job that he and other 
Peace Corps yolunteers has done, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHANGE In Jaqué 
(By Kathy Chapman) 

In 1965, Darien is nearly the same as it 
was when Balboa roamed there—jungle, 
rugged sea coast, and rivers. The 
province of Panama, it does not have a single 


the present home of Volnteer Wally West- 
wood, Houston, Tex. 

Today Jacqué has community spirit and 
self-help projects, and Wally has developed 


to use, however, until it was entirely func- 
tional. At the time there wasn't sufficient 
pressure in the village aqueduct system to 
operate the sanitary facilities of the school. 

This, thought Wally, was a natural first 
project, the community developer's dream, 
and to make things even better the commu- 
nity asked his help to develop new facilities. 
Work was begun and went ahead with a 
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great deal of community cooperation until 
the stage was reached where welding was 
necessary and the equipment was not avall- 
able. Time elapsed and many people lost 
their Initiative and incentive. Work stopped. 
However, Wally continued to request Pana- 
manian Government assistance, and in Au- 
gust parts of a tower and a tank were sent 
to Jaqué. Two months later the tower was 
erected and a reservoir dug, and 2 months 
after that, connections between the new sys- 
tem and the main aqueduct were made, the 
completion of this work coinciding with the 
completion of the 1964-65 school year in 
January 1965. 

In slack periods when there was little for 
Wally to do, neither he nor the community 
were idle. The tremendous expense of im- 
porting building materials and the high cost 
of labor made house construction nearly im- 
possible for most citizens of Jaqué, including 
Wally. A small housing cooperative was 
formed to eliminate the high cost of labor, 
and through combined ingenuity, house de- 
signs were drawn up that called for the im- 
portation of cement and zinc only. Walls 
and partitions were to be of local products. 

Wally’s house is large, cool, attractive, and 
practical, its main materials being five differ- 
ent types of cane found in the area. The 
floor is cement and the roof is zinc, designed 
in such a way that waste is minimal. There 
is a large living room and kitchen, two bed- 
rooms, and even an inside bathroom, 
equipped with a flush toilet which cost 75 
cents to make. It consists of a water trap at 
the bottom of a cement bowl and is an in- 
genious device. 

At present, three houses are occupied, and 
work continues on a fourth. Five more fami- 
les have formed a similar co-op and will be 
building soon, Thus nine families, who 
alone could not have afforded new homes, 
through cooperation and ingenuity have been 
given the opportunity for a new and better 
life. 

The community was developing a sense 
of identity, and even in the embryonic stages 
it was active. The town’s aqueduct system 
was faulty due to the loss of pressure caused 
by leakage where the tubing passed through 
salt-water swamps. The Panamanian Gov- 
ernment agreed to supply 50 new tubes if the 
community furnished the labor. During 3 
weekends the new tubes were carried 10 
miles Into the jungle, the old ones torn out, 
and replaced with new material. The resuit- 
ing higher pressure gave service to the com- 
munity with the exception of Wally’s neigh- 
borhood. Not willing to be left out now, 
Wally, with 25 dug up an aban- 


pride, and the community resi- 
dents began, on their own Initiative, a clean- 
up project. The area was cleaned and vari- 
ous fruit and shade trees planted. 

Wally has also been involved in work of a 
less inclusive nature. He taught English 
classes for a time, worked on a bridge proj- 
ect, and acted as an interpreter on medical 
missions to the Choco Indian areas. In the 
future he plans to work on a basketball court 
for the community, and a shelter for the use 
of the women when they wash. 

When he leaves at the end of July, Jaqué 
will not be the same—and that is good. 
Nothing was ed without a great 
deal of time—and talk—and effort. The first 
project was barely finished when the vol- 
to leave. At least one 
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Equitable Life Likes Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
extremely gratifying to know that 
Hawaii's economy is considered so sound 
that one of the giant insurance com- 
panies of America, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
has invested a total of $186 million in 
Hawaii. 

According to Mr. James F. Oates, Jr., 
Equitable Life’s board chairman and 
chief executive officer who recently 
visited in Hawaii, the flow of investment 
dollars started in 1959 with a $12 million 
loan, which at that time was the largest 
single loan ever made in Hawaii. 

Prospective investors will do well to 
note the example of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. = - 

The story of Mr. Oates’ visit to 
Hawaii is found in the August 3, 1965, 
issue of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 
Frem’s INVESTMENT HERE INCREASES TO $186 

MILLION 
(By Ray Maneki) 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States has invested $186 million 
in Hawall, according to James F. Oates, Jr. 
board chairman and chief executive officer. 

This includes Equitable Life's investment 
in the Ala Moana Center and Ala Moana 
Building, which has been increased to a total 
of $37.5 million, 

“In December 1959, the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin said that Hawall should have re- 
newed confidence in its future, because the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society had made 
a $12 million loan to Ala Moana Center and 
Ala Moana Buliding,” Oates said, 

“At that time it was the largest single 
loan ever made in Hawall. 

“How much more reassured we should be 
to have that investment now reach 8375 
million, in such a brief period of time,” he 
said. 

Oates, 65, has been chief executive officer 
of the giant firm since June 1957, and 
board chairman since February 1964. 

He and his wife are spending this week 
in Honolulu, and looking forward to 2 “very 
quiet” weeks at the Hotel Hana-Maul. 

INVESTMENTS LISTED 

Among Equitable Life's major investments 
in Hawaii, he listed these: 

For the Hilton Hawaiian Village, $13.9 
million. 

For the Hilton Lagoon Tower, $6.5 million, 
to be built at the Hilton Hawallan Village. 

For the Tlikai Hotel, $7.8 million. 


Hospital, which have been leased back to 
Capital Investment Co. 

‘ene the Moana-SurfRider Hotel, $5.8 mil- 
For the Sheraton Maui Hotel, $3.5 million. 
In residential mortgages, $6.5 million. 

While meeting locally with business and 
community leaders, he will emphasize the 
company's faith in the continued strength 
of America’s economy, he said. 

OPTIMISM VOICED 

“The Nation is not on the verge of either 

an inflationary boom or a depression. 
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“I think we're going to grow quite steadily 
during the next several years, unless we run 
into a serious increase in the national deficit 
as a result of the Vietnam situation,” Oates 
sald. 

He sald that Equitable Life is proud and 
happy to have an agency in Hawaii, and to 
have Iwao Ino as agency manager. 

About 170,000 homes in the United States 
have been financed by the company’s “as- 
sured home ownership plan,” which com- 
bines a residential mortgage and life in- 
surance, according to Oates. 

He said that the local agency reached its 
goal of $12 million in individual life policy 
sales last year, much sooner than anticipated, 
and expects to achieve $17 million this year. 

“We intend. to make any other company 
work awfully hard to be better than we are,” 
said Oates. 

Oates was guest of honor at luncheon 
given yesterday in the Hikal's Beau Rivage 
room by Porter Dickinson, publisher of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

Dickinson introduced Oates to the assem- 
bled business guests as “a real friend of 
Hawaii.” 

Chinn Ho, board chairman of the Star- 
Bulletin, said Equitable's investments have 
proved a real blessing to the State, particu- 
larly in tourism. 

Also t was Alexander Artherton, 
president of the Star-Bulletin. 


Important Editorials on 
Dirksen Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp comment 
from three major newspapers in Penn- 
sylvania on the Dirksen amendment. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bul- 
letin, Aug. 6. 1965] 
DEMOCRACY AND THE MAJORITY 


It is rather ironic that the Dirksen amend- 
ment has been defeated by a minority of 
Senators—a minority whose principal argu- 
ment has been that minorities have had too 
much power in State legislatures. 

The requirement that a constitutional 
amendment must have a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses of Congress as well as the ap- 
proval of three-fourths of the State legis- 
latures is one of many safeguards in Amer- 
ican constitutional law and political practice 
against the sometimes harsh rule of simple 
majorities. Unequal legislative districting 
has been another such safeguard; and al- 
though this has sometimes been abused to 
perpetuate rural domination of legislatures 
long after urban interests should have pre- 
vailed, it has not been without its beneficial 
applications as well. 

Whatever Senator DIRKSEN may now de- 
cide to do—and the prospects for eventual 
approval of his amendment grow dimmer 
as State reapportionment proceeds—the 
country owes him its gratitude for drama- 
tizing the uneasy feelings that many Amer- 
icans have about the unrelenting application 
of stern mathematics to the subleties of 
representative democracy. 
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If Congress is foreclosed from doing so, 
the courts would seem to have a duty to 
pursue with increased perception and care 
the basic goal of fair representation for all 
in the legislative machinery of America. 
The two- system creates a strong bias 
toward “winner takes all.” At the same time 
it makes schemes of proportional representa- 
tion to protect minorities largely unwork- 
able. Instead, apportionment and districting 
have been used—as well as misused—to help 
insure that ethnic, social, economic, and po- 
litical grouping have their proper weight, 
for as Prof. Robert G. Dixon, Jr., of the 
George Washington University Law School 
has observed, “Groups are as relevant as in- 
dividuals" in a “dynamically democratic 
public order.” 

The Dirksen amendment would at least 
have allowed the voters of a State to choose 
between one-man, one-vote apportionment 
for one house of their legislature and alter- 
nate plans taking varying special interests 
into account. A Senate majority favored 
giving the majority of voters this right. If 
the courts are really as attached to the 
majoritarian concept of democracy as they 
have lately seemed to be, they might well 
heed this clear signal that many—perhaps 
most—Americans are prepared to exercise 
their political power with enough restraint 
to give the other fellow—outnumbered or 
not—a fair shake. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, Aug. 4, 
1965 


THE PEOPLE ARE THE Last WORD 
In our system of government, as spelled 
out by the Constitution and every other 
principle we go by, the people are the final 
word. 


But a substantial number of Members in 
the U.S. Senate, although generally classify- 
ing themselves as liberals, are opposed to 
this system. 

They demonstrate this opposition by the 
bitter manner in which they seek to defeat 
the so-called Dirksen amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Last year the Supreme Court, in an amaz- 
ing ruling, held that both houses of a State 
legislature had to be apportioned on a strict 
population basis—the so-called one-man 
one- vote proposition, This despite the State- 
by-State apportionment of the US. Senate, 
despite the constitutions of most States, de- 
spite recent and specific approval by the vot- 
ers in some States of a different system. 

Nobody wants to rip out the Supreme Court 
because of this airy decision, although the 
decision had the effect of ripping out most 
State legislatures. 

The way to correct the Court's action 
is to write into the Federal Constitution an 
amendment. This amendment has been of- 
fered by Senator Dimxsewn, of Illinois. All 
the amendment says is that any State may 
set up one house of its legislature on other 
than a population basis if—emphasis on the 
if—the people of the State want it that 
way. 

But the Senators opposing the Dirksen 
amendment don’t want the people to decide 
for themselves. The plain implication is that 
the Senators know better than the people of 
the States what is a proper system for the 
States. Since many of these Senators have 
been among the most zealous champions of 
civil rights, their inconsistency on the Dirk- 
sen issue is beyond comprehension. 

If the people in the States are not capable 
of deciding such basic questions as the man- 
ner in which they wish their legislatures to 
be organized, then it is valid to question the 
capacity of the people to decide other ques- 
tions—who, for instance, should represent 
them in the U.S. Senate. 

Maybe, if these anti-Dirksen Senators are 
right, we should go back to the old system 
of having US. Senators chosen by State leg- 
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islatures. (We wouldn't favor that for a 
minute, but it is just as logical as the opposi- 
tion to the Dirksen amendment.) 

There are many arguments favoring the 
Dirksen amendment. But, regardless of all 
other arguments, the issue now before the 
Senate is fundamental—the right of the peo- 
ple of the States to decide for themselves. 
Despite all the windy debate, this is the only 
issue. 

From the Johnstown Tribune-Democrat, 

Aug. 7, 1965] 


A VICTORY FoR IRRESPONSIBILITY 
(By William S. White) 


Megalopolis—the swollen big cities—and 
its Senators have won a battle against the 
Constitution of the United States and 
against the heart of the democratic system. 

It remains to be seen whether they have 
not also lost a coming war. 

Crying catchpenny slogans having the 
dignity and true intellectual value of a 
sudsy tune in a soap opera, an urban-based 
minority of the Senate has thrown back a 
majority on the most profound constitu- 
tional issue of our time. The majority had 
sought to give to the people of this country 
the right to maintain something of the 
checks and balances which for nearly two 
centuries have distinguished this Republic. 

This is to say, 39 Senators have said No“ 
and 57 Senators have said Tes“ to a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which 
would have allowed the people of the States 
to decide whether the upper houses of their 
legislatures could continue to be apportioned 
on factors other than mere head counts. 

The deep necessity for such an amend- 
ment arises from a dictate by the Supreme 
Court that hereafter not only the lower but 
also the upper houses in the States must be 
apportioned only on population, ignoring 
all factors such as geographic differences 
and any and every kind of legitimate minor- 
ity need. 

To submit a constitutional amendment 
to the States requires a two-thirds vote in 
Congress. Thus by seven votes the forces 
which tried to put this solemn referendum to 
the people have lost the opening engagement. 

Thus a majority of the Senate running 
almost, but not quite, to 2 to 1 has been 
frustrated by a minority which endlessly 
proclaims its pure liberalism and love for 
democracy and has endlessly denounced 
tLere any denial of the majority's will—that 
is, when the majority's will is also the will 
of these so-called liberals. 

It was perhaps academic for the moment, 
anyway, for the urban groups had so ar- 
ranged things that even if they lost in the 
Senate by 2 to 1, the House of Representa- 
tives would not have been allowed to vote 
on the issue. The amendment had already 
been put into the deenfreeze by the urban 
‘chairman of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of 
Brooklyn. To do this, Manny CELLER has. 
of course, used precisely those dictatorial 
powers of chairmanship which the so-called 
liberals of the Senate have made a career of 
attacking—when, that is, their opponents 
on any issue have had recourse to such 
powers. 

So, the Supreme Court's decision to de- 
stroy the traditional balance of political 
power in this Nation still stands. If it 
stands forever, the rural and smalltown 
minority will utterly sink under the crush- 
ing weight of Vast city voting blocs and 
voting blocs, moreover, often led by bossed 
machines of precisely the kind that send 
Senators PauL Dovaias and JosEPH CLARK 
end others like them to Washington. 

Still, the game is not over, as the couri- 
geous Republican Senate leader, Everrrr 
DERKSEN, of Ulinois, and such courageous 
associates as Senator HUGH Scorr, of Penn- 
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Sylvania, are now pointing out. For if a 
congressional minority forever obstructs the 
Tight of the people themselves even to vote 
on this question, the States themselves can 
force Congress to call a convention to re- 
write the Constitution. This grave step has 
never been taken, and any reasonable man 
cdn foresee what a box of eels and what a 
mare’s nest it could open. 

With all this in mind, this columnist as- 
serts on more than 30 years of observation 
that no Senate group in all that time has 
ever acted more irresponsibly than the 
Douglases, the Clarks, the Kennedys and the 
like have acted here. 


Vietnam: An Indigenous or Infiltrated 
Affair or Who Made the 7.62 Weapons? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
formidable task to mobilize a nation 
into an open-ended international police 
action committed on an as yet undeter- 
mined number of our youth to main- 
tain a principle and the liberty of a peo- 
ple of another skin tone on the opposite 
side of the globe. 

Some say the President leads by con- 


right has a considerable amount to do 
with consensus. 

The President has been extremely 
patient with the country as opinions 
have been formulated over the past year. 

To those who argue that the South 
Vietnamese matter is totally indigen- 
ous—please explain the recent mass 
equipping of several hundred thousand 
Vietcong with new 7.62 weapons. 

The police action nomenclature would 
appear to be appropriate where the party 
sought to be controlled appears to be 
motivated by a selfish bloodthirsty de- 
ceptive minority parading under a Com- 
munist banner and the controlling force 
has ambitions for no people, territory, 
bases, trade routes, or alliances and is 
carrying out the restraining action with 
patience, caution, and only a small per- 
centage of available power. 

Recent opinions from the Fourth Dis- 
trict of California supporting the Presi- 
dent are here reprinted from Hank 
Tweith’s Independent Herald of Yuba 
City and Ed Davis’ Willows Daily 
Journal: 

From the Yuba City (Calif.) Independent 
Herald, Aug. 2, 1965] 
Tue War Draws CLOSER 

When President Johnson announced last 
week that draft calls would be doubled, he 
emphasized, among other things, how close 
to home the Vietnam eonflict is coming. 

For some time, only a small group of 
Sutter-Yuba youngsters have been called up 
monthly for compulsory military service—15 
to be exact. Now, the number will Jump to 
30 and there is some possibility that the calls 


will eventually go higher than that. 
However, as a matter of fact, we have had 

a local interest in Vietnam for some time. 

Hardly a week goes by that one or another 
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of the military branches through their pub- 


The younger generation of today is one 
that must live with the probability that at 
some time in their lives they will have to don 
a military uniform and prepare for war if 
not actually fight in one. And the end of 
this condition is nowhere in sight. 

The man in the street in Yuba City or 
Marysville can probably guess as closely as 
the man in the White House whether the 
escalation of military activity in Vietnam is 
the prelude to another worldwide war. 

But no guessing is needed to realize that 
this country is committed to the obligation 
of serving as a planetary policeman to main- 
tain some degree of order and to protect the 
political system under which we want to 
live. 

We cannot withdraw from Vietnam with- 
out inviting a wave of aggression not only in 
Asia but in Africa and possibly even in Eu- 
rope. We are committed to the policy of 
participating in small conflicts in the hope— 
and it is no more than that—that we can dis- 
courage insane or barbarian societies from 
triggering a world conflagration that could 
destroy us all. 

The United States is in the position as a 
nation of any policeman who cannot expect 
to prevent all crime but whose existence 

criminals from freely the 
more intelligent amd reasonable elements 
of the community, 


From the Willows Daily Journal, 
Aug. 5, 1965] 
STAKES Are Bio IN Vier CONFLICT 

It must be of little comfort to mothers 
with sons in the armed services, or with sons 
of draftable age, to know that the United 
States is nearing full-fledged war in South 
Vietnam; that plans call for boosting the 
total number of men in the services to 3 
million by a year from now. 

President Johnson has been the target 
for vehement opposition from some Senators, 
Congressmen, and other citizens for his 
course in Vietnam. But what else could he 
have done? 

Time after time the United States has pro- 
posed entering into negotiations—only to 
have its offers flatly rejected. What other 
course remains except to suffer defeat or to 
withdraw? 

Why either of these alternatives u un- 
thinkable and why the United States entered 
the conflict in the first place, during Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's administration, is ex- 
plained lucidly by Joseph Alsop, a newspaper 
columnist. 


“The United States," he writes, “had a 
vital stake in Vietnam from the very outset— 
long before that stake had been approxi- 
mately decupled, as it has been in the present 
state of the problem. If President Eisen- 
hower had not moved to protect this vital 
American interest, the consequences would 
have been as follows: 

“First, this American failure to oppose 
aggression in Vietnam would have enor- 
mously increased the difficulty of honoring 
our commitments elsewhere in southeast 
Asia, For instance, the defense of Thailand, 
to which the United States ts solemnly 
pledged, would have become all but im- 
possible without the gravest risk of a third 
world war. 

“Second, the difficulty mentioned above 
would have flowed, in quite a large part, 
from the loss of the historic American posi- 
tion as a major Pacific power. Changes of 
orientation in Japan and the Philippines, 
even deeper changes in places like Taiwan 
and South Korea, would have led to the vir- 
tual expulsion of American power from the 
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Western Pacific, The United States would 
have had ‘pull back to Hawaii’ as Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor put it to President Johnson. 
“After pi back to Hawaii, the United 
States would be unable to bring to bear any 
real power, except strategic nuclear power, 
on the far shore of the Pacific—let alone 
southeast Asia and the coasts of the Indian 
Ocean, as was oddly suggested by one who 
had evidently not bothered to explore the 
limits of normal air and naval action. 
“President Eisenhower was unwilling to 
lose this supposedly nonvital stake in the 
Pacific, to defend which this country sent 
millions of men to fight overseas in the Sec- 
ond World War and in Korea. He therefore 


President Johnson has again increased it, far 
beyond the level reached by President Ken- 
nedy. 

“These increases of commitment have had 
a hardly noticed side effect, however. The 
effect has been to multiply the original 
American stake in Vietnam by an enormous 
factor—perhaps as much as tenfold. 

“The original stake, summarized above, 
was certainly high enough. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the effects of an American defeat in 
Vietnam will no longer be largely limited to 
Asia and the Pacific. With the stakes thus 
multiplied, the effects of an American defeat 
in Vietnam will now be felt, like earthquake 
tremors, in Moscow and in Bonn, in London 
and Buenos Aires, in Paris and Rio de 
Janeiro. 

“The simplest way to put it is to say that 
if President Johnson submits to such a de- 
feat, he will lose just about the entire au- 
thority which an American President nor- 
mally enjoys overseas. 

“In the circumstances, therefore, it is just 
as well that President Johnson does not seem 
to be prepared to accept the advice of those 
who are now urging him to accept defeat in 
Vietnam.” 


Death of Casey M. Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my sad duty to announce the death 
of Casey M. Jones, who for a number of 
years was a professional aid to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 


Casey was first named to the commit- 
tee staff in January of 1947, by the late 
chairman, the Honorable Edith Nourse 
Rogers. He served continuously with the 
committee until his retirement a number 
of years ago and made a real and lasting 
contribution to the accomplishments of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs dur- 
ing the period he was employed by the 
committee. 

Casey had a distinguished record in 
World War I, in which he served as an 
intelligence officer, and had the distinc- 
tion of serving with Teddy Roosevelt, Jr., 
and also with two former Members of 
Congress, the Honorable Jesse Walcott 
and Clarence Kilburn. 

For a number of years Casey was asso- 
ciated with the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and was always keenly interested in the 
work relating to the needs and respon- 
sibilities of the veterans of this country. 


More Like Russia We Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


tion’s manpower. I 
this to the attention of my colleagues and 
the public by publishing it in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 
[From the Knoxville, (Tenn.) Journal, 
Aug. 3, 1965) 
More Luxe Russia WE Grow 

Russia or in any other totalitarian 


bureaucrats assign 
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employment compensation. They are State 
operated, but the money comes from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Yet 1964 statistics reveal that 60 percent 
to 65 percent of the persons “placed” by the 
USES were already em They were 
persons at all, but took ad- 


2 


managerial person 
nel every year. These are jobs in brackets 
from $10,000 to $30,000 per year, not jobs 
to be filled from the ranks of the unem- 
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ployed who are entitled to unemployment 
pay for a certain number of weeks. 

Thus when you hear a radio voice drone 
through a routine to the effect that “we 
have openings for a certain number of man- 
agers, engineers, or other well paid jobs,” 
this is the process through which the USES 
to control the Nation's 


cline to even grant interviews to individual 
seekers of Jobs. 
No wonder the Colorado director feels that 


i 


the big union bosses on one side 
Federal bureaucrat on the other, 


groups telling him what he must 
how. How much more like Russia 


get? 


Revisions in Retirement Laws Will Be 
Hot Potato for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


of July 24, 1965: 

REVISIONS IN RETIREMENT Laws WILL BE Hor 
POTATO von CONGRESS 

(By Louis R. Stockstill, congressional editor) 


ment retirement systems with the object of 
recommending improvements which, among 
other things, may seek to bring the systems 
into grester harmony and uniformity. 

No one knows yet what the Cabinet Com- 
mittee will propose, but it is a fair guess that 
their recommendations will be wide-ranging. 


efits it provides.” 


If the Secretary plays as dominant a role 
in the Cabinet Committee deliberations as he 
is credited with playing in the deliberations 
of the recent Presidential Pay Panel study, 
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his views can be expected to carry great 
weight. 

The 2-year-retirement feature, however, 
is only one of many aspects of the military 
system which the Cabinet group is exploring. 
The recommendations of the Committee, 
when they go to the President in December, 
are expected to answer such questions as: 
Should military personnel be required to 
make contributions to a retirement fund, or 
should the present noncontributory system 
be continued? 

Should retired pay continue to be based 
solely on active duty basic pay, without re- 
gard for other elements of military compen- 
sation such as subsistence and quarters 
allowances? 

Should the rules for retirement be the 
same for enlisted personnel as they are for 
officers? 

Is the present system of prescribing in- 
creases in retired pay (under the Consumer 
Price Index formula) fair, adequate, and 
soundly based? 

Should efforts be made to insure that re- 
tired pay will keep pace not only with cost- 
of-living changes, but with living standards 
as well? 

What benefits—such as medicare, commis- 
sary privileges, etc—should be carried into 
retirement? . 

These are but a few of the questions the 
committee is exploring. 

To find out how the military retirement 
system can be made more responsive to the 
needs of management as well as to the needs 
of individual retirees, the Cabinet Commit- 
tee invited leaders of service-oriented orga- 
nizations to appear at an open hearing and 
give their views. 

Among those who testified were spokesmen 
for the Retired Officers Association, the Re- 
serve Officers Association, Fleet Reserve Asso- 
elation, Air Force Association, Disabled OM- 
cers Association, and the Unifermed Services 
Retiree Group. 

To a man, each of the witnesses urged one 
basic change in the present military retire- 
All said the Government 


military retired pay would be computed as a 
percentage of current active duty pay for 
others in the same rank and with the same 


the most compelling reason for reinstating 
the principle of recomputation. He recalled 
that older members of the military com- 
munity served for long years at “compara- 
tively small pay, In anticipation of a gener- 
ous retirement system, only to see that 
system scrapped for ‘cost of living’ pay ad- 
justments at about the time they entered 
upon retired status.” 

General Corderman said if the Govern- 
ment insists on its decision to shelve recom- 
putation, the Consumer Price Index formula 
should be made applicable only to those who 
began wearing military uniforms after Oc- 
tober 2, 1963, the date when recomputation 
was wiped off the books. 

He reminded the Cabinet group that it is 
customary, when revising pay and retire- 
ment laws, “to insert a savings clause to 
prevent injustice to those who have already 
established rights under an existing statute.” 

Col. Arthur A. Brackett, speaking for the 
Reserve Officers Association, said that aban- 
donment of the 100-year-old practice of re- 
computation “was a breach of faith” and the 
principle should be restored. He called the 
committee’s attention to a June 12 Journal 
editorial on the subject and asked that it be 
made a part of the committee record. The 
editorial observed that service people have 
been the victims of broken promises in the 
retirement field and have suffered from at- 
trition of many other benefits initially held 
out as attractions to career service. 
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The president of the Air Force Association, 
Maj. Gen. Jess Larson, said there is a serious 
need to restore the principle of recomputa- 
tion for all retirees” and that restoration is 
“absolutely vital in the case of totally dis- 
abled personnel” whose living standards 
have been ‘all but wrecked’ by inflation.” 

Spokesmen for the associations also gave 
solid to the need to provide addi- 
tional attention to the health care of retirees 
and their families. They also were generally 
agreed that if the Government decides to 
eliminate or modify 20-year-retirement, the 
change should not be made applicable to en- 
listed personnel, 

Few members of the Cabinet Committee 
actually were present for the hearing. Most 
sent alternate representatives, The Defense 
Department was represented by Assistant 
Secretary (Manpewer) Norman Paul and one 
of his top deputies, Brig. Gen. William W. 
Berg, U.S. Air Force. 

Questions addressed to the witnesses were 
few in number and more or less routine or 
pert 


impression that it wants to hear all sides of 
the retirement story, but has no intention of 
probing the views of outside witnesses in 
any depth. 

Congress was highly critical of the fact 
that the Presidential Pay Panel called no 
outside witmesses. The administration is 
not leaving itself open to such criticism 
a second time. Seemingly, however, unless 
further efforts are made to obtain more de- 
tailed testimony, the ground will have to be 
replowed and recultivated by the House and 
Senate when the administration seed packet 
arrives on Capitol Hill next year. 


Food for Peace?—The Free World Should 
Wage Economic War on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from the 
August 9 issue of Barron's National Busi- 
ness and Financial Weekly is very timely 
because of the fact that the omnibus 
farm bill will soon be under debate in 
the House. 


This article points up very succinctly 
some of the difficulties involved in world- 
wide prices of wheat. 

Poop ron Prace?—THe Free Wortp SHOULD 
WAGE Economic WAR on COMMUNISM 

“This is really war,” President Johnson 
solemnly told the Nation 10 days ago. Apart 
from the Pentagon, however, hardly anybody 
in Washington got the message. Shortly be- 
fore the Secretary of Defense asked Congress 
for an emergency appropriation of $1.7 bil- 
Mon as a downpayment on the escalating 
commitment in Vietnam, the Secretary of 
State testified in favor of a treaty which 
would sanction an expanded network of Rus- 
sian consulates—‘a cherished goal,” so J. Ed- 
gar Hoover has warned, “of Soviet intelli- 
gence”—throughout the United States. On 
the Senate floor, business as usual remained 
the order of the day. Senator GEORGE S. Mo- 
Govern, Democrat, of South Dakota, wants 
to sell more wheat to the Communists and 
deplores the technicalities which stand in the 
way. In their absence, said Senator McGov- 
ERN last week, “American farmers could mar- 
ket millions of bushels of wheat to Eastern 
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European countries and Russia (to say noth- 
ing of China).:" He pointed out that “every- 
one involyed—farmers, dockworkers, sailors, 
fleetowners—is losing.” Thus, he concluded 
passionately, in the name of commonsense,” 
the administration should change the rules. 

In a political era which (19 years early by 
George Orwell's reckoning) glorifies and re- 
wards no-speak and double-think, the fore- 
going remarks elicited scant surprise. To 
invoke the spirit of reason in behalf of poli- 
cies that are either outrageous or absurd has 
become an official prerogative. However, on 
the issues which he has raised we are in- 
clined to think that Senator McGovern has 
abused the privilege. Even as he spoke, U.S. 
troops were fighting and dying in what the 
Commander in Chief has finally called a war. 
In the circumstances, the proposed sale of 
American wheat to the Communist camp 
(including, be it noted, the Chinese), which 
a number of officials are urging, strikes Bar- 
ron's not as a lucrative source of trade but 
as aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The same is true of the whole misguided 
program which Washington has pursued, re- 
garding wheat, both at home and abroad. 
By paying farmers too much for their crop, 
the Department of Agriculture over the years 


has conjured up a permanent oversupply, 


which it has sought to get rid of overseas. 
While failing to relieve the endless glut, farm 
surplus disposal has succeeded, through one 
form of giveaway or another, In luring major 
consumers like India out of the customary 
channels of trade, thereby shrinking the 


commercial market. It has depressed world 


prices, thus making wheat a bargain for Mos- 
cow and Peiping. Worst of all, it has put 
relentless economic pressure on foreign 
growers to seek outlets for their grain. U.S. 
wheat policies, in effect, have subverted the 
Nation's friends and subsidized its foes. As 
a consequence, the staff of life has served 
the cause of the Communist merchants of 
death. s 

How nobly it has done so, few outside 
the Kremlin, which never wholly slams the 
door on Western hopes for peaceful coexist- 
ence, seems to appreciate, Facts and figures 
underscore the point, Under the czars, 
Russia was the granary of Europe; decades 
of collective farming, however, have reduced 
the Soviet Union to dependence for survival 
on the outside world. Since the turn of the 


iron to Japan and tried to do business with 
Hitler. Others—notably anyone who had a 
hand in the recent bombing of 
missile sites in North Vietnam, or is other- 
wise risking his life for the free world—take 
a dimmer view of such deals. They have as- 
sailed Australia and Canada as faithless al- 
lies, and there is much in what they say. 
Few critics, however, seem to realize that 
thelr own t—specifically, the De- 
partment of ture—must shoulder 
most of the blame. In its avidity to dump 
surplus wheat abroad, USDA has balked at 
nobody and stopped at nothing. When Ot- 
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tawa last winter sold grain to Communist 
China at a discount, Washington promptly 
slashed prices across-the-board, a move 
which has saved the Marxist camp over $30 
million in its total so far this 
year. With all the restraint of a dope ped- 
dler, it has pushed the stuff upon a dubious 
clientele, including Egypt, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia, accepting in return huge amounts of 
worthless dinars and rotting zlotys. 
Agriculture's far-flung efforts have yielded 


nocently notes, The (Red) Chinese sell their 
milled rice for about 8120 a metric ton and 
buy wheat for about $70 a ton. The caloric 
values are close.“ 


ing Western wheat and flour, the Red horde, 
far from menancing Santo Domingo and 
Saigon, would be hard pressed to hold Mos- 
cow and Peiping. 

II what is going on in Vietnam is “really 
war,” it’s time the Department of Agriculture 
(and its opposite numbers in Australia and 
Canada) chose sides. U.S. farm policy for 
years has been a stench in the nostrils of 


pable threat to the national security. To 
remove this threat, USDA in the long run 
must get out of the wheat trade; meanwhile, 
at the very least, it should stop serving as 
quartermaster for half the auxiliaries in the 
enemy cam the gradual transition 
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treasure, most Americans might be 
to sacrifice butter not for guns but for the 


zero. That happens to be the only formula 
for peaceful coexistence. 


Result of Extreme Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Richmond, Ind., Palla- 
dium-Item of August 6, 1965: 
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RESULT OF EXTREME TAXATION 


Government officials the world over some- 
times overlook a menace to the national 
economy that is a natural result of high tax- 
ation. 

Officials in Sweden report that the econ- 


next 15 years. 


Enough Is Enough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


or OBTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


days, I was pleased to note an editorial in 
the Washington Evening Star, under 
date of August 11, 1965, of and concern- 
ing such activities. 

I hope it will be read by every person 
who has an urge to participate in any 
such unlawful conduct. 

The editorial follows: 

Enovcs Is ENOUGH 


Picketing and protests, no matter how 
wacky, are in the familiar American tradi- 
tion. But there is a limit beyond which this 
sort of thing should not be tolerated, and we 
trust that current developments signify that 
the limit has been reached in this city. 

On Saturday a group of men and women 
belonging to something called the “Assembly 


of them stayed all night, blocking one en- 
trance to the Executive Mansion. 

By Sunday morning all entrances were 

Arrests were made and the officers 

hauled away the demonstrators to chants 
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of “police brutality.” Yesterday the unrep- 
resented people set out in force for the Capi- 
tol, one of their leaders having previously 
announced that they would attempt to con- 
vene in the House of Representatives to “de- 
clare peace with the people of Vietnam.” 


nearly 300 demonstrators. 

In our book, the crackdown was long over- 
due. It is all right to picket and protest in 
an orderly manner. But blockades of the 
gates to the White House and marches into 
the House of Representatives are something 
else again. Enough of this sort of nonsense 
is enough, and we repeat our hope that the 
absolute limit of tolerance has been reached. 


Willing To Stand Up and Be Counted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 
Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Chuck 
Warner, editor of the Brownton (Minn.) 
Bulletin, observed in a recent editorial: 
It would be well for all Americans that 


WI LN To Stanp Ur AND Be COUNTED 

As one looks back over the early history of 
the United States, it becomes crystal clear 
that our Nation is what it 
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made to organize a publie outcry against this 
curtailment of service. In practically every 
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It's beginning to be another story now, 
however, as the realization is slowly coming 
home that ye olde mall service ain't what she 
used tobe. “Why didn’t somebody do some- 
thing?” 

All too many Americans are forever willing 
to let somebody else stick his neck out while 
comfortably seeking to better their own 
position. We had these individuals in the 
time of the Revolution, we had them during 
the last war, and we have them today. They 
may be right. Perhaps it is good to stay out 
of conflict, take what you can and work only 
for your own good. Yet it wasn’t individuals 
like this that made our Nation great. If 
George Washington, Ben Franklin, John and 
Sam Adams, Patrick Henry, and the rest of 
their group had been more Interested in 
social security and money in the bank than 
in individual freedoms and liberty, we could 
well be flying the Union Jack today. 

It would be safe to say that the majority 
of us would not take part in a freedom march 
for civil rights, nor a Farmers Union trip to 
Washington, D.C., to battle for what they 
believe to be good legislation for rural Amer- 
ica, nor a national farm organization with- 
holding action in an effort to bring higher 
prices for products produced. Yet in each of 
these cases we find Americans willing to 
stand up and be counted, willing to work 
and battle for what they believe to be right. 

It would be well for all Americans that 
sincerely honor this Republic's founders to 
take stock of just how much they as individ- 
uals have done and are doing in the constant 
struggle for basic American rights and free- 
doms. We can all take a cue from the civil 
rights workers, the Farmers Union tour to 
Washington, and the NFO. Our way of life 
is worth fighting for. The future of rural 
America is important. Individual initiative, 
free enterprise, and basic American liberties 
are still—just as they were in the days of the 
Revolution—better than all powerful central 
government with its program of tax, tax, tax, 
and promises of cradle-to-the-grave security. 

The Bulletin may not be in sympathy with 
all that has been done in the name of civil 
rights, nor with every proposal to boost rural 
economy as advanced by the NFO or the 
Farmers Union. The spirit of these people, 
their willingness to stand up and be counted, 
is something which every American may ad- 
mire, And we are all thankful that we live 
in a country where it is possible to take a 
stand, be it in agreement or ent 
with the powers that be. As long as the right 
to take a stand and the willingness to take 
a stand, survive, all is not lost. 


The Real Alabama—Part XLIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the eastern shore of Mobile Bay 
offers such substantial recreational ad- 
vantages that some call it the great un- 
discovered vacation spot of the eastern 
United States. É 

Mobile Bay itself is the large body of 
water through which the Mobile River 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
located just a matter of minutes by car 
west of the Pensacola, Fla., population 
center, and not far east of Biloxi, 
Miss., and New Orleans. 
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The bay makes up a vast boating area 
Protected at its mouth by Dauphin Is- 
land on one side and the Bon Secour 
Peninsula on the other. The neck pro- 
viding access to the bay is flanked by 
Fort Gaines on the west and Fort Mor- 
gan on the east, reminiscent of the re- 
markable Civil War history which gives 
color and interest to the whole area. 

Fishing, boating, and many other rec- 
reations have long been a center for at- 
traction on the eastern shore of Mobile 
Bay, particularly for the residents of the 
Mobile area, centered in the city of Mo- 
bile on the west side of the bay. 

But the shore, with its established 
communities, its long shoreline, and its 
ideal year-round climate, promises to 
become a major vacation area for the 
Nation. 

On June 3, this year, the Mobile Regis- 
ter newspaper carried an editorial which 
tells more of the eastern shore area. 
The text of the editorial follows: 

Monnz Bay’s EASTERN SHORE 

(Nore.—This editorial is from the Mobile 
Register of June 3, and tells of just a single 
vacation area in Alabama, the heart of Dixie. 
Few, tf any other areas in America, can offer 
the great variety of vacation attractions as 
are found right here in Alabama. This edi- 
torial tells of Alabama’s unique and most 
unusual fubilee along the famed eastern 
shore of Mobile Bay.) 

The eastern shore of Mobile Bay has much 
to attract vacationists, tourists and others 
looking for recreation, relaxation and inter- 


eastern shore of Mobile Bay. 

“This luxury resort area is also a mecca 
for those active retirement,” says 
State of Alabama tourist promotion literature 
in publicizing it. 

The eastern shore’s exciting fish jubilees 
are called to attention in this brochure: 
“Young and young-at-heart pluck a variety 
of fine seafood from the shore during na- 
ture s fish fubilees.” 

And what are fish jubilees? The eastern 
shore of Mobile Bay is the only stretch of 
beach in the world where a phenomenon 
known as jubllees takes place. 

Jubilees are le, unpredictable, 
exciting periods (always in summer and most 
of the time at night) when sea-life (crabs, 
fish, and shrimp) come to the beaches in 
great quantity and in stunned condition, and 
may be readily scooped, gigged and even just 
picked up. 

“If you are lucky enough to witness a Jubi- 
Jee, you can brag about it forever, but outside 
this section * * * you will have a hard time 
getting anyone to believe that you are not 
telling the best fish story of them all.” 

Maybe a pleasure trip to the eastern shore 
this summer will land you right in the midst 
of a fish jubilee. And if so, what a rare ex- 
perience. 

But an abundance and diversity of other 
things on the eastern shore may interest you 
more than fish jubilees. Bayside drives, for 
instance, to the tune of sunset and moon- 
light on Mobile Bay. Or water skiing, sail- 
ing, swimming, golf, tennis, or relaxing in the 
shade of a towering tree near water's edge to 
the tune of traditional southern friendliness 
and hospitality. 

Or perhaps you are interested in all these 


Enjoy s trip to Alabama, where you will 
find the eastern shore of Mobile Bay and a 
trillion other reasons why repeat invitations 
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will not. be needed to bring you back often 
in the future. 


As visitors to the eastern shore area in- 
crease in number each year and as the 
demands increase for year-around facil- 
ities, commercial and industrial projects 
are much in evidence. 

For example, plans are proceeding in 
the gulf shores area at the south end 
of the shore for a golf course, a large 
shopping center, an auditorium, and im- 
proved community centers of various 
kinds. 

Along with these there are plans for 
a large complex consisting of a class A 
restaurant, a motel and marina. 

The restaurant will be situated so as 
to be accessible from both land and 
water, located about 1 mile west of the 
gulf shores drawbridge. It will be on 
the south bank of the intracoastal canal 
which is a passage for small craft be- 
tween Mobile Bay and Pensacola Bay, a 
waterway which provides some of the 
most natural and beautiful scenery in 
the South. 

The canal is used extensively by yachts 
and other craft transiting between the 
two large bays as well as by commercial 
craft of various kinds. The restaurant 
will have a dock area 250 feet in length, 
1 a fueling station and other facil- 

es. 

A golf course will be located nearby, 
with free boat parking available, and 
transportation through the area, includ- 
ing to the Gulf Shores Golf Club. 

Native seafoods in the eastern shore 
area are unsurpassed. They include 
oysters, shrimp, roe from the famous 
gulf mullet, and all the gulf fish in addi- 
tion. The restaurant will excel m the 
preparation and serving of these sea- 
foods. 


The motel will offer first-class accom- 
modations with direct access to the 
marina, to good roads and to the restau- 
rant and golf courses and other facilities. 

The marina, like the restaurant and 
motel, will be a 12-month operation, with 
special emphasis to be put on winter 
activities. 

The eastern shore of Mobile Bay and 
the entire Alabama gulf coast area prom- 
ises to become a center for vacationers 
the country over. 

We look forward to this development, 
and invite others to come and share 
these natural advantages with us. 


The 1965 Voting Rights Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a series of three editorials by 
David Lawrence, appearing in recent 
issues of the Washington Star, on the 
subject of the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 
These editorials sum up the reasons 
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ee prompted by negative vote on that 
UI: 
CREDIT OR BLAME on VorTins RicutTs? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Five or six years from now perhaps 
sooner—the American people may be inter- 
ested indeed in whether the Republican or 
the Democratic Party was responsible for the 
enactment of the latest civil rights bill. 
The argument then will be not who is to 
receive the credit but who is to be blamed 
for having helped to take away from the 
States their right to fix the qualifications 
of voters and for haying enacted legislation 
that penalizes some States while others are 
8 to carry on discriminatory prac- 

ces. 

The Republicans today are boasting that 
82 percent of the party’s membership in the 
House of Representatives supported the ad- 
ministration bill on final passage by the 
House, while in the Senate 94 percent of 
the Republicans voted for passage. They 
point out that in both instances a substan- 
tially smaller percentage of the Democratic 
Senators and Representatives stood behind 
the measure. 

The Republican minority leader in the 
House asked President Johnson 5 questions 
on Monday of this week. They have not 
been answered. When the full effects of 
the new voting measure are felt, however, 
it is quite probable that these questions 
will be even more pertinent. The questions 
asked of the President are: 

1, Why was Texas not covered under the 
President's Initial voting rights bill and is 
not effectively covered now? 

2. Why were vote frauds and dishonest 
elections, such as have occurred in 
and Texas, not covered under the President's 
proposal? 

3. Why shouldn't the right to vote be 
protected equally in every State, not just in 
7 States? 

4. Why should any area be exempted after 
only 50 percent of the Negroes are permitted 
to vote? 

5. Why should votes that are challenged 
be counted and, if found invalid, be used 
possibly to determine the outcome of an 
election, including the election of a Presi- 
dent? 

Johnson is charged by the Republicans 
with not having answered any of these ques- 
tions, But certainly when the new law has 
been in effect a few years, it will be evident 
not only that the States were treated un- 
equally but that, in the drive to grant 
voting rights without restrictions, citizens— 
both Negroes and whites—who really were 
not qualified to vote were enabled to partici- 
pate in elections and perhaps even hold the 
balance of power. 

The Republicans are trying to make it ap- 
pear that, although they attempted to safe- 
guard the rights of all citizens by an impor- 
tant amendment, their Democratic colleagues 
in Congress were unmindful of their obliga- 
tions. Yet the Republicans themselves have 
not answered the question as to why, if they 
were serious about their point of view, they 
didn't vote against the bill when it was 
up for final passage. Certainly a measure 
that contains inequities and discriminatory 


defects was voted on and rejected, mostly 
by the Democrats. 

What it amounts to is that Republican 
Members are evidently trying not to take any 
political risks whatsoever. They want the 
benefits of having voted for the bill on final 
passage and also credit for having sought to 
change the measure. The average citizen, 
however, would have more admiration for 
the Republicans if they had stuck to their 
convictions by voting against any bill which 
contained provisions of a discriminatory na- 
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Perhaps there are not many Barry Gold- 
waters left in the Republican Party in Con- 
gress. The former Arizona Senator voted 
against the 1964 Civil Rights Act on final 
passage because he felt it was a bad bill, 
though he did favor some of its provisions. 
When certain amendments failed, he did not 
turn about and cast his ballot for a bill 
which he sincerely believed was unconstitu- 
tional. On the contrary, he took pride in 
recording himself against it. 

There is a lesson which the Republicans 
have not learned. It is that the people want 
their representatives to be less interested in 
political advantages of the moment than in 
fundamental convictions. In the long run, 
the cause of good government will be ad- 
vanced far more by those who stick to their 
guns and vote against bills which they feel 
are unconstitutional and discriminatory than 
by those Members who are recorded as in 
favor of a measure on final roll call just 
because its general objective may be hailed 
as meritorious. Democratic government is 
not advanced by yielding to political ex- 
pediencies, 

Unfortunately, the whole voting rights bill 
contains many inequities and discriminatory 
provisions. It may take time before all these 
defects are evident to the people. Eventually 
the truth does come out, and when the peo- 
ple find that what was considered to be ad- 
vantageous a few years before is detrimental 
to the best interests of the country, the vote 
of a Member of Congress of either party for 
such a measure can turn out to be a political 
lability rather than a political asset. 

BLOW TO STATES RIGHTS SEEN 
(By David Lawrence) 

History may record as a day of infamy 
August 6, 1965, when the voting rights bill 
was enacted into law. For, while the objec- 
tive of the measure—to secure equal voting 
rights for citizens irrespective of race or 
color—is worthy and meritorious, the method 
used to attain this end must inevitably shock 
the conscience of anyone who notes that the 
Constitution of the United States explicitly 
gives only to the States the rigħt to stipulate 
what tests or qualifications may be used to 
register a voter. 

The new law goes even further—it assumes 
the right of the Federal Government to sus- 
pend voter tests on mere suspicion that they 
are being abused. Even more palpably un- 
constitutional is the insertion of a paragraph 
in the new law which hasn't anything to do 
with race or color but which would prohibit 
a State from requiring a person to be able 
to read or write or understand the English 
language in order to be eligible to vote. This 
is a flagrant example of how the Federal Gov- 
ernment is usurping the right of the States 
to determine their own voter qualifications. 

There are also provisions in the law de- 


citizen on account of race or color. The pur- 
pose is a good one, because the 15th amend- 
ment of the Constitution does say clearly 
that no citizen shall be deprived of his right 
to vote because of race or color. Never before, 
however, has Congress sought by law to ad- 
judge a State or city or county guilty of 
wrongdoing and punishable for such alleged 
offenses merely because of suspicion. 

No State, moreover, has hitherto been de- 
prived of its right to set voter qualifications 
just because census figures may show that 
a certain percentage of nonwhites didn't 
happen to be registered in a previous elec- 
tion. 

The new statute also declares that, if a 
provision requiring a test of reading or writ- 
ing ability or evidence of good moral charac- 
ter is abused in a few cases, that same method 
of determining yoter qualifications cannot 
be used legitimately to qualify or disqualify 
any other voters, either. The States under 
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the new law thus lose, in effect, their right 
to set voter qualifications for anybody. 

On the subject of poll taxes, the new law 
would take away an inherent right of the 
States to require payment of such taxes as a 
condition for voting in State elections. This 
kind of tax is imposed on both whites and 
nonwhites to help pay the costs of elections. 
Congress took the proper course when it ap- 
proved the 24th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which was ratified by the States and 
proclaimed on January 23, 1964, This 
amendment forbids poll taxes to be levied as 
& condition for voting in Federal elections. 
If poll taxes in State elections were to be 
barred, this was the way to do it—by in- 
cluding such a prohibition in the 24th 
amendment, 

The 14th and 15th amendments to the Con- 
stitution—which now are theoretically relied 
upon as a basis for abolishing State poll 
taxes—bar discrimination in voting by rea- 
son of race or color. But as long as every 
voter in a State is obliged to pay the poll 
tax, it is not subject to Federal control or 
regulation. Yet the new voting law now im- 
poses an unprecedented restriction covering 
State elections. It says: 

“The Congress finds that the requirement 
of the payment of a poll tax as a precondi- 
tion to voting (1) precludes persons of lim- 
ited means from voting or imposes unreason- 
able financial hardship upon such persons 
as a precondition to their exercise of the 
franchise, (2) does not bear a reasonable 
relationship to any legitimate State interest 
in the conduct of elections, and (3) in some 
areas has the purpose or effect of denying 
persons the right to vote because of race or 
color. Upon the basis of these , Con- 
gress declares that the constitutional right 
of citizens to vote is denied or abridged in 
some areas by the requirement of the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a precondition to vot- 


The poll tax in Virginia amounts to only 
$1.50 per person. No other poll tax exceeds 
$2. If Congress can arbitrarily decide that 
such a payment imposes a financial hard- 
ship on some citizens because they cannot 
raise this sum for a poll tax payment, then 
the Congress in the future may decide that 
any other State taxes can also be forbidden 
because they may impose a financial hard- 
ship. 

An overwhelming majority in both Houses 
of Congress has approved the new legisla- 
tion on the theory that the end justifies the 
means. It is being assumed that the Ameri- 
can people don't much care if the Constitu- 
tion is trampled on now because it has been 
circumvented by local authorities before. 
Two wrongs, however, do not make a single 
right. 


New CONSTITUTION FoR UNITED STATES SEEN 
(By David Lawrence) 


The United States of America apparently 
has a new “constitution”, though it has never 
been submitted by Congress to the States 
of the Union for ratification or rejection. 
The structure came into being nevertheless 
with the assumption by Congress of new 
powers enumerated in the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and now further enlarged by the 
Voting Rights Act signed on August 6, 1965, 
by President Johnson. The new “constitu- 
tion“ declares, in effect, that, with or with- 
out the approval of the President, Congress 
may at any time make laws based on the 
following finding or conclusions: 

1. Congress possesses the power to pass a 
law requiring a prescribed “racial balance“ 
in public schools and directing that pupils 
shall be transported from one school to an- 
other irrespective of residence in a particular 
school district. 


2. Congress possesses the power to require 
that each school shall have a specified per- 
centage of Negroes, Protestants, Catholics 
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and Jews based on census statistics in a 
given area. 

3. Congress possesses the power to order the 
removal of any school superintendent or 
members of any school board who do not 
conform to the orders of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice in taking the steps deemed 
necessary by the Federal Government to elim- 
inate what it considers a form of discrimi- 
nation. Federal school superintendents or 
Special examiners could be sent out to vari- 
ous districts to correct racial Imbalance in 
any school. 

4. Congress possesses the power to order 
Federal funds withheld from a State as a 
whole or from any county or city therein 
whenever the statistics are interpreted by 
Congress as indicating a suspicion that 
discrimination by reason of race or color or 
religion may have occurred in the employ- 
ment practices of a contractor, subcontractor 
or supplier of products or services having any 
connection with Government contracts which 
cover public works or any other Federal 
project. 

5. Congress possesses the power to order 
the suspension of all tests or other methods 
used in qualifying would-be voters when- 
ever the statistics can be construed to mean 
that there appears to have been a racial im- 
balance in the number of persons voting— 
as for instance, when less than 50 percent 
of residents of voting age registered or voted 
in 1964, Congress has the power to alter 
at will the required proportions. 

6. Congress possesses the power to make 
a finding and then require every residential 
building project—or single-family home— 
financed or insured directly or indirectly by 
the Federal Government or its mortgaging 
agencies to be inhabited by a certain racial 
or religious ratio in a given area. 

The fact that Congress in the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act did specifically forbid the cor- 
rection of any racial imbalance in the public 
schools does not mean that Congress has in 
any way surrendered the right to impose 
such rules whenever it feels they are desir- 
able. Rather, this confirms that Congress 
feels it now possesses the power to correct 
at any time by Federal law what it may de- 
cide is racial imbalance, 

Much of the new constitution“ will be 
enforced, as it already has been, by Execu- 
tive order and without any law of Congress. 
The President, for instance, now is being 
asked by Negro leaders to correct an 
alleged racial imbalance at the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, the US. Military 
Academy at West Point, the U.S. Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs, and the other 
service schools for training officers. 

Also, while threats to withhold Federal 
funds are at present confined to areas within 
a State and to particular projects, the right 
to exercise such powers more broadly is con- 
sidered to be inherent in the new “constitu- 
tion.” Indeed, Vice President Huserr H. 
HUMPHREY, in a speech last May, issued this 
warning to the Nation's school boards: 

“The choice is simply this: to continue 
receiving Federal aid and desegregate or to 
sacrifice Federal aid and desegregate any- 
way.” 

The theorists who have evolyed the new 
“constitution” have argued ever since the 
New Deal that the method of changing the 
original Constitution as prescribed in that 
document is “too difficult” and “time con- 
suming” and that, if an objective is merito- 
rious, it doesn't matter what means are used. 
This concept, in effect, assumes that it is 
right to alter any signed contract without 
the consent of the other parties to the agree- 
ment. This is but another way of saying 
that the end justifies the means. 

A Supreme Court majority in the last few 
years has already concurred in some of the 
basic principles of the new “constitution” 
and in various decisions has rationalized 
these fundamental concepts_-as in keeping 
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With “the spirit of the times.“ This trend 
now can be reversed only by Bome- 
day a President and a new majority Con- 
gress dedicated to the 


the law of the land whenever desired by the 
People. 


Potato Prices Pared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the col- 
loquy over the high cost of a sack of 
spuds has lost most of its starch. ’ 

Those of us who have been watching 
uneasily the summer potato prices can 
take a measure of satisfaction in the 
return to a reasonable price. 

Potatoes are selling in Connecticut at 
10 pounds for 59 or 69 cents, according 
to grade, and the trend is downward. On 
June 2, when I told the House that the 
meteoric rise in the price of potatoes 
was a national scandal, the lowly spud 
was moving on the market at 10 pounds 
for $1.59. Since that time, the decline 
has been gradual but steady. I am 
pleased that this result has been 
achieved. 

This price toboggan ride has been 
eyed very differently by the Idaho and 
Maine growers and the jobbers on one 
hand; and on the other, the consumers 
who are from my point of view the most 
important interests. 

Before closing my challenge to the 
potato industry, I wish to emphasize 
again that my call for a study of the 
potato market was not to quarrel with 
or plow under the potato farmer, but 
rather to demonstrate to him the hazards 
of injuring the consuming public. 

As continuing evidence that glib talk 
from the industry and its professional 
defenders failed to satisfy shoppers, I 
include comments from another home- 
maker, a Grange official, and an irate 
husband whose comments support the 


the criticism concerning the price of po- 
tatoes is significant for unquestionably 
Grange members are fully cognizant of 
the economic problems of the farmer, 
while sympathetic to the burden placed 
on urban residents by the high cost of 
farm products. This message came to me 
from Mr. G. W. Raymond, chairman of 
the State Legislature Committee of the 
Connecticut State Grange, who said: 

We feel there are two important considera- 
tions: 

1. An adequate supply of food at reason- 
able cost to the public. Please note the 
price of potatoes today, this stable food 
commodity is almost priced off the market. 
Potatoes have no support price, therefore 
Plantings vary greatly and the public suf- 
fers from lack of potatoes and too high a 


2. A reasonable price should be given to the 
farmers so they will, and can produce the 
needed food at a price so that they may stay 
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in business. Here in Connecticut too many 
farmers are dropping out. 


The letter from the Danbury home- 
maker was similar to others I have re- 
ceived. It said, in part: 

I have read in the papers that you were 
questioning the high price of potatoes in 
Connecticut, and I appreciate your interest 
as prices have just gone beyond the average 
homemaker. Only a few weeks ago, 2 super- 
market here had a large sign over the po- 
tato counter—10 pounds U.S. Grade A po- 
tatoes, $1.59. Another store earried a sign— 
5 pounds at 98 cents. The price of potatoes 
seldom ever appeared in advertisements of 
these stores, but since your questioning of 
these prices the advertisements all include 
prices as shown in the clipping enclosed. 
(Potatoes—10-pound bag 59 cents and po- 
tatoes New US. No. 1 size A 10 pounds 69 
cents.) 


The letter continues: 

‘Thank you for looking into this for Con- 
necticut housekeepers who cannot and 
should not pay these prices. 


Last, but not least, the letter written 
to the editor of the Waterbury, Conn., 
American by a male shopper is eloquent 
evidence that housewives were not alone 
in their despair over the zooming price 
of potatoes. 

At this point, I include the article: 
PRICE or POTATOES Srms HUSBANDS as 
WELL as Wives 

To the Editor of the American: 

It was nice to see and read in your Ameri- 
can newspaper of July 20, of something I 
wondered when your news or some part of the 
Government did exploit the price of potatoes. 

It was a nice heading, “Housewives Sputter 
Over High Price of Potatoes.” This sputter 
has been going on for months not only by 
the wives, also by the husbands, who do some 
shopping. I for one, and other men, if your 
reporter could travel some of the stores at 
shopping time not only would you hear sput- 
ter, some things you wouldn't print in your 
paper. Yes, I have seen in the store where 
I shop out of 15 people who always bought 
potatoes only one bought a bag of 10 pounds 
of $1.10 to $1.29. 

As I read it the demand is higher than the 
supply. They tell us the farmers are paying 
too much for the American worker over what 
they paid the Mexican migrant, how much 
more? We also pay a big price for coffee 
where it is plentiful, and wheat for flour we 
have so much. Of course the American will 
also be the sucker if no one complains. Now 
we know why Congress has passed the medi- 
care bill, we will need a doctor bad if we 
cannot get all these nourishing foods be- 
cause of the every day increases in prices. 

Will someone tell me and all potato lovers 
what happens to these potatoes when the 
people don't buy them at the ridiculous 
price. Can they afford to do it? In con- 
clusion, Many a youngster is going without 
potato chips, even Bert Lahr. Switch to 
macaroni and rice, one consumer said, not 
bad if they don't decide to have a shortage. 
With all these things affecting us, medicare 
will come in a lifesaver. They have to 
give us good food to keep us alive. Will our 
Congressman look into it like he said he 
would? 

JOHN MARCHITELLA. 


The potato famine and the fight are 
ended for the season. The potato 
masher is back in use. Let us hope that 
my efforts will help to create a potato 
market which will bring prosperity to 
the producers and fair prices to the 
consumers. 
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Appointment of R. W. Akers as Deputy 
Director of U.S. Information Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s selection of Robert W. Akers 
as Deputy Director of U.S. Information 
Agency was received with great enthusi- 
asm in the Second District of Texas. 
Our pleasure was not based solely on 
the natural pride that we felt at hav- 
ing a distinguished local citizen ap- 
pointed to this extremely sensitive and 
important post, but also it was due to 
the knowledge that Bob Akers has the 
ability and background to carry out 
these duties in an outstanding manner. 

The feelings of all southeast Texas 
were expressed in a recent editorial ap- 
pearing in the Beaumont Enterprise. It 
was written by T. T. Hunt, the editor 
in chief of this outstanding newspaper, 
who is not only a friend but who for 
many years worked for and with Bob 
Akers and is therefore particularly well 
aware of his qualifications. 

The editorial which was printed Au- 
gust 4, 1965, follows: 

An EXCELLENT CHOICE 


the new job. t 

His appointment as Deputy Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency is effective as 
of September 1 and the formality of Senate 
confirmation is a foregone conclusion. 
Meanwhile; he already is moving ahead full 
steam with his accustomed enthusiasm. 

We naturally applaud President Johnson's 
selection of the former editor in chief of 


We know, in ways others would not be 
privileged to know, that the USIA has in Bob 


portan 

This, then, is his biggest story and his 
greatest challenge. The point was well made 
that he is the first newspaper editor to oc- 
cupy this position. For 40 years, beginning 
when he was quite a young man, he has re- 


ews story objectiveness has been a keystone 


career. 

top of that, he has followed the world 
with a student's inquisitiveness and 
understanding, and he has exchanged views 
the spot with the peoples of many na- 
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that should redound to the benefit of both 
ourselves and those abroad who will hear. 
These are reasons for our endorsement of 
this Presidential action. And with this 
commendation go our most genuine best 
wishes—as he steps out on his biggest assign- 
ment—to Bob Akers. 
—T. T. HUNT. 


Immigration Reform Moves at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for 40 
years this Nation has labored under an 
archaic and unworthy immigration 
policy. Since 1924, our country, the 
land of opportunity, has offered its rich 
opportunity primarily to those new- 
comers who could qualify for admission 
under a restrictive national origin quota 
system. This system, I believe, can be 
justified only by a resort to the 
ancient discredited arguments of racial 
prejudice. 

I believe that it is time for a change. 
I applaud the President of the United 
States for his courageous and en- 
lightened leadership in calling for a 
change. And I am happy to submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an excellent 
editorial on this subject from the 
Louisville Times of August 6: 

IMMIGRATION REFORM Moves aT LAST 


Long-needed reforms in this Nation’s im- 
migration laws are embodied in a bill just 
approved by the House Judiciary Committee. 
It is in response to President Johnson's plea 
to Congress last January to wipe out Inequi- 
ties which have existed for more than 40 


years. 

Primarily the bill does away with an un- 
fair and unwise quota system under which 
158,000 visas a year are allocated to some 60 
countries outside the Western Hemisphere, 
the quotas designed to maintain the racial 
and national-origin balance in the United 
States as it was in 1920. 

In its stead there would be a common pool 
of 170,000 visas to be distributed on a first- 
come, first-served basis, subject to limit of 
20,000 a year for any one country. As it is 
now, under a law dating back to 1921, coun- 
tries with low quotas have long waiting lists 
of would-be immigrants while other nations 
have larger quotas than they ever have call 
for. 

The unfairness of the present system, which 
heavily favors tion for northern 
Europe and the British Isles while discrim- 
minating against Italy, Greece, and other 
low-quota countries, was pointed out by 
President Johnson in a message to Congress 
earlier this year. He said: “The procedures 
(in the present law) imply that men and 
women from some countries are, just because 
of where they come from, more desirable cit- 
izens than others. We have no right to dis- 
parage the ancestors of millions of our fel- 
low Americans that way. Relationships with 
a number of countries, and hence the suc- 
cess of our foreign policy, are needlessly im- 
peded by this proposition.” 

Noting that the new law he was proposing 
would give first priority to immigrants with 
skills needed in the United States, he went 
on to say: “This bill would not alter in any 
way the many limitations in existing law 
which prevent undesirables and safeguard 
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our people against excessive or unregulated 
immigration. Nothing in the legislation re- 
lieves any immigrant of the necessity of sat- 
itfying all the security requirements we now 
have, or the requirements designed to ex- 
clude persons likely to become public charges. 
No ts admitted under this bill 
could contribute to unemployment in the 
United States.” 


A Blow in the Bread Basket—Loaves Up 
2 Cents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I your 
like to comment on an article in the - 
eigh News and Observer of Thursday, 
August 5, which reports on a rise in bread 
prices in that city. This rise points up 
once again the fact that the cost of the 
wheat in a loaf of bread has very little 
to do with the price of bread and that 
the outcry of “bread tax” is therefore 
pointless when directed at the wheat pro- 
visions of H.R. 9811, soon to be consid- 
ered by the membership of the House of 
Representatives. 

This article from the News and Ob- 
server is headlined A Blow in the Bread 
Basket: Loaves Up 2 Cents.” It starts 
off like this: 

Raleigh grocery shoppers are in for a blow 
in the bread basket, Several large bakeries 
have raised the price of bread by 1½ cents a 
loaf and supermarkets and grocery stores are 
expected to pass the hike along to the shop- 
per. 

One grocery chain has already upped the 
price by 2 cents a loaf and officials of another 
said they will do likewise. As a result, 
housewives who picked up the king-size loaf 
at 31 cents earlier this week were paying 33 
cents for the same loaf Wednesday. Bakeries 
of local bread raised prices Monday. 


Mr. Speaker, this rise in bread prices, 
which has been repeated so many times 
in so many cities in the past 18 years, re- 
inforces my belief that the price of wheat 
is almost irrelevant to the price of bread. 
Ever since price controls went off in 1947, 
the average retail price of bread has 
risen steadily. In most years, I might 
say, the rise has been largely unheralded; 
and certainly unlamented by those inter- 
ests who cry “bread tax” so loudly in 
those dog days of August 1965. 

The retail price of bread was 11.9 cents 
in 1947; and it has risen in every suc- 
ceeding year except 1964, in which the 
average price remained steady with the 
preceding year. Meanwhile, the cost of 
the wheat in a pound of bread was 3 
cents in 1947; and this value has actually 
declined—to about 2.7 cents now. 

The facts are these: In 1947, a pound 
loaf of bread was worth less than 12 
cents—of which 3 cents was wheat. In 
the first 3 months of this year, a pound 
loaf of bread averaged 21 cents—of 
which 2.7 cents was wheat. 

Wheat is just one of the smaller costs 
that go into the making of bread. When 
route salesmen in Raleigh arrived at 
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stores on Thursday with fresh bread 
priced 2 cents above what it was on 
Wednesday—then you cannot blame that 
on the price of wheat. There was noth- 
ing happening in the wheat market that 
could possibly be held accountable. 

There are, of course, many costs going 
into breadmaking—and these are legiti- 
mate costs. The cost of labor, market- 
ing, and transportation all have to be 
met; the middlemen are entitled to a 
profit. But what I am saying is that 
the rise in these costs and wages have 
since 1947 resulted in a rise of over 9 
cents in the price of a pound of bread. 
And the tiny amount going to wheat 
growers has actually declined. 

So it is with poor grace that the finger 
is being pointed at the wheat grower who 
stands to get a slight raise in pay after 
lo these many years. And it is with es- 
pecially poor grace that the finger is be- 
ing pointed by the so-called wheat users 
who have shared in the 76-percent rise in 
bread prices that has taken place in the 
last 18 years: 

It is only when farmers are about to 
benefit that the cry of “bread tax” is 
raised. The News and Observer article 
which I have quoted from took account 
of this proposed legislation and referred 
to “the tax on wheat processors.” This 
is not a tax, of course, since it is part of 
the return going to farmers. The News 
and Observer said: 

The omnibus farm bill, now under con- 
sideration in Congress, won't make things 
any better. 


It is true that H.R. 9811 would not do 
anything to lower bread prices. But it 
would be just as fair to say that it will 
do very little to raise bread prices. The 
increased value of the wheat certificate 
proposed in the new bill will increase the 
value of the wheat in a one-pound loaf 
of bread by only seven-tenths of a cent. 
In other words, the farm value of the 
wheat in a pound of bread would rise 
from 2.7 to 3.4 cents. This grossly over- 
due rise in the value of wheat could not 
be held accountable for any rise in the 
price of bread beyond that additional 
cost—seven-tenths of a cent. 

The price of bread to retailers went up 
twice that much in Raleigh this week—in 
1 day. And none of it could be attributed 
to the cost of wheat. It makes the oppo- 
nents of the farm bill look a little silly 
in raising a national hue and cry of 
“bread tax” in relation to that bill. 

The article follows: 

A BLOW IN THE BREAD BASKET: LOAVES UP 
2 CENTS 

Raleigh grocery shoppers are in for a blow 
in the bread basket. Several large bakeries 
have raised the price of bread by 14 cents a 
loaf and supermarkets and grocery stores are 
expected to pass the hike along to the 
shopper. 

One grocery chain has already upped the 
price by 2 cents a loaf and officials of 
another say they will do likewise. 

As a result, housewives who picked up the 
kingsize loaf at 31 cents earlier this week 
were paying 33 cents for the same loaf 
Wednesday. 

Bakers of local bread raised prices Monday. 

OVERHEAD JUMPS 

An official of Continental Baking Co. said 
the price increase was due to higher labor and 
ingredient costs. Other bakers said the same. 
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Billy Chalk, manager of Holsum Bread Co., 
and Vernon Finch, assistant manager of 
Merita Bakery, said the 1½ cents rise applies 
to all loaf bread and to hotdog and ham- 
burger buns. 

Officials of the A. & P. and Winn-Dixie 
chains said the price of their companies’ 
brands will remain the same for the time 
being. A. & P. however, has raised prices by 
2 cents om some other bread baked locally. 

“We didn't know anything about the price 
rise until a route salesman walked in our 
door Monday morning,” an A. & P. official 
said. 

A Winn-Dixie official said he hasn't re- 
ceived official notice of the price hike from 
local bakeries. But he said the firm will have 
to raise the price to consumers if the 13⁄4- 
cent increase holds. 

“We only make 2 cents a loaf,” the Winn- 
Dixie official said. 

Increasing bread prices could add to the 
already blazing rise in food costs. And the 
omnibus farm bill, now under consideration 
in Congress, won't make things any better. 

The bill, under study by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, headed by Representative 
HaroLD Cooney, of North Carolina, would 
raise from 75 cents to $1.25 a bushel the tax 
on wheat processors. 


Imbalance in Congress Expensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Californian of July 25, 
1965: 

IMBALANCE IN CONGRESS EXPENSIVE 


The folly of one party holding unchal- 
lengeable ascendancy over the other in Con- 
gress was never more clear than when the 
Democrats in the House of Representatives 
fell over themselves like dominoes to double 
financial support for the war on poverty. 

Even the most charitable observer could 
not at this point proclaim the so-called war 
on poverty a spectacular success. In many 
areas the p is bogged down in in- 
terminable political bickering among local 
factions vying for control of the funds. The 
Job Corps project, for instance, is encounter- 
ing serious dropout difficulties. 

Despite all the obvious shortcomings of 
the “war,” the Democrats and a handful of 
Republicans in the House chorused “amen" 
in unison when the bill came up. Not only 
did the majority ram through the main bill, 
it defeated every Republican effort to trim 
the cost, thereby giving the administration 
25 percent more money than it wanted. 

Such fiscal irresponsibility is a costly les- 
son for the Nation's taxpayers. It should 
be an equally meaningful lesson for the Re- 
publican Party which is largely responsible, 
along with Mr. Barry Goldwater, for the cur- 
rent imbalance of GOP manpower in Con- 


gress. 

The poverty program may become what 
some of its most devoted backers proclaim it 
to be—a 20th century miracle for the down- 
trodden masses in hidden America. Some of 
the projects, such as the Head Start program 
for culturally deprived children, indeed show 
promise of being extremely worthwhile. 

But the whole poverty program hasn't been 
in existence long enough for anybody to make 
an objective assessment of the results. Yet 
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we find a majority of our Washington law- 
makers in the House ready and willing to 
plunk down nearly $2 billion on a 

whose merits haven't been fully assayed. 
That in itself is cause for voters to wonder 
if they did themselves any big favor last fall 
by giving the Democrats such a huge—and 
apparently easily controlled—bulldozer. 


Monsignor Corcoran Named Secretary of 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 


ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, like all 
citizens of Columbus, Ohio, which I have 
the honor to represent in the House of 
Representatives, I am pleased to note 
the honor which has come to one of Co- 
lumbus’ distinguished clergymen, Msgr. 
Lawrence J. Corcoran, who has recent- 
ly been named secretary of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities with 
headquarters in our Nation’s Capital. 

Monsignor Corcoran has been director 
of the Columbus Catholic Welfare Bureau 
since 1960, in which post he has served 
so well as to merit the approbation, ad- 
miration, and respect of peoples of all 
faiths in the Columbus diocese. His su- 
periors in the Catholic hierarchy 
throughout the country have been 
similarly impressed resulting in his ap- 
pointment to one of the most important 
positions in the Roman Catholic Church 
in North America. The Catholic Church 
and the country are particularly fortu- 
nate that a man and priest of Monsignor 
Corcoran’s abilities, experience, and 
character is available for this sensitive 
position. 

The following article in the August 5 
issue of the Washington, D.C., Catho- 
lic Standard describes Monsignor Cor- 
coran’s new assignment: 

CHARITIES OFFICIAL NAMED—MSGR. Corcoran 
or Cotumsus To Fr NCCC Post 

Msgr. Lawrence J. Corcoran, director of 
the Catholic Welfare Bureau of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been named secretary of the Na- 


tional Conference of Catholic Charities with 
headquarters here. 

Msgr. Corcoran succeeds Bishop-designate 
Raymond J. Gallagher, who recently was 
named bishop of Lafayette, Ind., and has 
ree secretary of the NCCC since September 
1961. 

Announcement of the appointment was 
made Tuesday by Bishop John J. Carberry of 
Columbus and Coadjutor Bishop Leo C. 
Byrne of Wichita, Kans., honorary president 
of the NCCC. The conference is the chief 
coordinating agency for Catholic social wel- 
fare programs in the United States. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Msgr. Corcoran, director of the Columbus 
Catholic Welfare Bureau since 1960, has been 
serving as chairman of priest-directors of 
the NCCC and is a member of its board of 
directors. He was chairman of the confer- 
ence program committee in 1960-61. 

Ordained in 1943, he served for 2 years at 
St. Joseph's Cathedral in Columbus. In 1945 
he was sent to the National Catholic School 
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of Social Service at Catholic University, from 
which he graduated in 1947. 


STUDIED AT OHIO STATE 


He was named assistant director of the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau in Columbus and 
held that post until becoming director in 
1960. He also pursued graduate studies at 
Ohio State University. 

Bishop-designate Gallagher, a priest of the 
Cleveland Diocese, will be consecrated there 
August 11 in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Evangelist by Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. He 
will be enthroned as bishop of Lafayette on 
August 23. 


English Cousins of Hawaiian Goose 
Return to Native Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing the example of a famous Eng- 
lish explorer, Capt. James Cook, who dis- 
covered the Hawallan—then called 
Sandwich—Islands, 24 young nenes 
made the trip from England to Hawaii 
in much faster time through the travel 
medium of “air freight.” The two dozen 
nenes—Hawallan goose—were joined by 
a pair of their New England cousins as 
they made the one-way trek to their 
native habitat. 

The 26 newly arrived nenes will enjoy 
privileged status—the nene, pronounced 
nay’-nay’, is the official State bird of 
Hawaii—and will be protected from 
predators. The birds will be released in 
„ Crater on the Island of 
Maui. 

The story of the return of these birds 
to their native land is told in the August 
5, 1965 issue of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin: 

To BE FREED ON MAUI—NENE IMMIGRANTS 
ARRIVE 


Two-dozen squawking young nenes from 
England plus a from Connecticut 
returned to the land of their forefathers 
last night. 

The long-distance migration was aided by 
United Air Lines air freight. 

Temporarily the birds are being lodged 
at the Honolulu Zoo, but on Monday, State 
fish and game men will release them in 
Haleakala Crater on Maui. 

That will be the 10th release of nenes in 
Hawaii. 

Peter Scott, operator of the Wildfowl 
Trust, a private wildfowl sanctuary at Slim- 
bridge, England, raised the four and twenty 
gray birds and donated them to Hawali, 
They spent 2 weeks quarantined in New 
Jersey. 

Dillon Ripley, of Litchfield, Conn., gave the 
State two nenes more. 

Most of the birds’ crates were labeled 
“Hawaiian goose—the world’s rarest goose, 
bred by the Wildfowl Trust—fourth release 
in their native land.“ 

These geese are descendants of three birds 
sent to the Wildfowl Trust by Herbert Ship- 
man, of the Big Island, some 16 years ago. 

Shipman at first sent two, but when both 
of them turned out to be females, he sent a 
male also. (It’s hard to tell the difference, 
although the nenes seem to have no trouble.) 
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Ronald L. Walker, wildlife biologist for the 
fish and game division of the department 
of Iand and natural resources, met the 
geese and trucked them to the zoo. 

Also going where the geese went were Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred W. Trumbull, of Los Altos, 
Calif., and two University of California men, 
who have been making a documentary movie 
about nenes. 

The geese are getting a day of rest today. 
Then tomorrow Walker will band them for 
identification. Two colored, plastic bands 
will be attached to each leg of each bird. 
Walker will try to determine who's a boy and 
who's a girl. 

The ages of the 26 nenes range from less 
than a year to about 2 years. 

Removed from their boxes within a large 
zoo pen last night, the geese shrieked in 
panic, y unaware of being the Official 
State bird of Hawaii. But they calmed down 
soon enough upon setting foot on Hawuallan 
soil, 

They will be airfreighted to Maui Sunday, 
and on Monday afternoon wildlife biologist 
Joseph Medeiros will release the birds in 
Haleakala in a wire pen stocked with foods 
they have eaten in captivity. 

‘Thus they will be protected from predators 
and become accustomed to the place, and in 
a few weeks when their clipped wing feath- 
ers grow back, they will, presumably, fly 
off. 

In 1949, Walker said, there were less than 
100 nenes in existence, but now there are 
over 500 in Hawaii, plus a few more in cap- 
tivity in various zoos and sanctuaries else- 
where. About 50 are in captivity here. The 
nene, a cousin to the Canada goose, is mostly 
gray with a buff neck. 

The first release was in 1959, a decade after 
the nene preservation program began, and 
the latest one was last April, Walker said. 
Nenes have so far been released six times on 
Hawaii Island and three times on Maul. 

Haleakala Crater, about 7,000 feet high, is 
a good place for nenes. They like it real 
cool. 


H.R. 10212 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 
Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I insert 


the text of the bill I introduced recently 
before the House, H.R. 10212—the In- 


tergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1965—in the Appendix of the Rrcorp: 


H.R. 10212 
A bill to strengthen intergovernmental rela- 
tions by improving cooperation and the 
coordination of federally aided activities 
between the Federal, State, and local levels 
of government; to provide for uniform and 
equitable relocation procedures under 
Federal and Federal grant-in-aid programs, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1965", 
TITLE I—DEFINITIONS 
When used in this Act— 


Federal Agency 

Sec. 101. The term “Federal agency” 
means— 

(A) any department, agency, or instru- 

mentality in the executive branch of the 

Government including the National Capital 
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Housing Authority and any wholly owned 
Government corporation; and 

(B) the Architect of the Capitol. 

h State 

Sec. 102, The term “State” means any of 
the several States of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, any terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, or 
any agency or instrumentality of a State, but 
does not include the governments of the 
political subdivisions of the State. 


Political Subdivision or Local Government 


Src. 103. The term “political subdivision” 
or “local government“ means a local unit of 
government, including specifically a county, 
municipality, city, town, township, or a 
school or other special district created by or 
pursuant to State law. 

Unit of General Local Government 

Sec. 104, “Unit of general local govern- 
ment“ means any city, county, town, parish, 
village, or other general-purpose political 
subdivision of a State. 

Special-purpose unit of local government 

Sec. 105. “Special-purpose unit of local 
government” means any special district, 
public-purpose corporation, or other strictly 
limited-purpose political subdivision of a 
State, but shall not include a school district. 

Grant or Grant-in-Aid 


Sec. 106. The term “grant” or grant-in- 
aid” means money, or property provided in 
lieu of money, paid or furnished by the Unit- 
ed States under a fixed annual or aggregate 
authorization— 

(A) to a State; or 

(B) to a political subdivision of a State; 
or 

(C) toa beneficiary under a State-admin- 
istered plan or program which is subject to 
approval by a Federal agency; 
if such authorization either (i) requires the 
States or political subdivisions to expend 
non-Federal funds as a condition for the re- 
ceipt of money or property from the United 
States; or (il) specifies directly, or establishes 
by means of a formula, the amounts which 
may be paid or furnished to States or poli- 
tical subdivisions, or the amounts to be al- 
lotted for use in each of the States by the 
States, political subdivisions, or other bene- 
ficiaries. The term does not include (1) 


shared revenues; (2) payment of taxes; (3) 


payments in lieu of taxes; (4) loans or re- 
payable advances; (5) surplus property or 
surplus agricultural commodities furnished 
as such; (6) payments under research and 
development contracts or grants which are 
awarded directly and on similar terms to all 
qualifying organizations, whether public or 
private; (7) payments to States or political 
subdivisions as full reimbursement for the 
costs incurred in paying benefits or furnish- 
ing services to persons entitled thereto under 
Federal laws; or (8) any annual payment by 
the United States to the District of Columbia 
authorized by article VI of the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1947 (D.C. Code, 
secs. 47—2501la and 47-2501b). 

The term “grant” or grant-in- aid“, as it 
is used in title II of this Act, shall also in- 
clude payments made under research and 
development contracts or grants which are 
awarded directly and on similar terms to all 
qualifying public organizations. 

Specialized or Technical Services 

Sec. 107. “Specialized or technical services” 
means special statistical and other studies 
and compilations, development projects, 
demonstration projects, technical tests and 
evaluations, technical information, training 
activities, surveys, reports, documents, and 
any other similar service functions which the 
Secretary of any department or the admin- 
istrative head of any agency of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government Is au- 
thorized by law to perform. 
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Comprehensive Planning 


Sec. 108. “Comprehensive planning”, ex- 
cept in title VI, includes the following, to the 
extent directly related to area needs or needs 
of a unit of general local government: (1) 
preparation, as a guide for long-rang devel- 
opment, of general physical plans with re- 
spect to the pattern and intensity of land 
use and the provision of public facilities, in- 
cluding transportation facilities, together 
with long-range fiscal plans for such devel- 
opment; (il) programing of capital improve- 
ments based on a determination of relative 
urgency, together with definitive financing 
plans for the improvements to be con- 
structed in the earlier years of the program; 
(i1) coordination of ali related plans of the 
departments or subdivisions of the govern- 
ment concerned; (iv) intergovernmental co- 
ordination of related planned activities 
among the State and local governmental 
agencies concerned; and (v) preparation of 
regulatory and administrative measures in 
support of the foregoing. 

Metropolitan Area or Area 


Sec. 109. A “metropolitan area” or area“ 
means either (1) a standard metropolitan 
Statistical area as defined by the Bureau of 
the Budget, except as may be determined by 
the President or by the Bureau of the Budget 
as not being appropriate for the purposes of 
this Act, or (il) any urban area, including 
those surrounding areas that form an eco- 
nomic and socially related region, taking into 
consideration such factors as present and 
future population trends and patterns of 
urban growth, location of transportation fa- 
cilities and systems, and distribution of in- 
dustrial, commercial, residential, govern- 
mental, institutional, and other activities 
which in the opinion of the President or the 
Bureau of the Budget lends itself as being 
appropriate for the purposes hereof. 

Urban Area 

Sec. 110. “Urban area” means— 

(1) any geographical area within the jur- 
isdiction of any incorporated city, town, 
borough, village, or other unit.of general 
local government haying a population of ten 
thousand or more inhabitants; 

(2) that portion of the geographical area 
within the jurisdiction of any county, town, 
township, or similar governmental entity 
which contains no incorporated unit of gen- 
eral local government but has a population 
density equal to or exceeding one thousand 
five hundred inhabitants per square mile; 
and 

(3) that portion of any geographical area 
situated adjacent to the boundary of any 
incorporated unit of general local govern- 
ment which has such population density. 

Areawide Agency 


Sec. 111. “Areawide agency” means an of- 
ficial State or metropolitan or regional 
agency empowered under State or local laws 
or under an interstate compact or agree- 
ment to perform comprehensive planning 
in an area, or such other agency or instru- 
mentality as may be designated by the 
Governor (or, in the case of metropolitan 
areas crossing State lines, any one or more 
of such agencies or instrumentalities as may 
be designated by the Governors of the States 
involved) to perform such planning, which 
agency or instrumentality is, to the greatest 
practictable extent, composed of or responsi- 
ble to the elected officials of the units of 
general local government within whose juris- 
diction such agency is authorized to engage 
in such planning. 

Urban Development 


Sec, 112. Urban development“ means all 
projects or programs for the planning and 
carrying out of the acquisition, use, and 
development of open-space land, the plan- 
ning and construction of hospitals, airports, 
water supply and distribution facilities, 
sewerage facilities and waste treatment 
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works, transportation facilities, highways, 
water development and land conservation, 
and other public works facilities. 
Hospital 

Src. 113. Hospital“ means any public 
health center or general, tuberculosis, men- 
tal, chronic disease, and other type of hos- 
pital and related facilities, and central 
service facilities normally operated in con- 
nection with hospitals, but does not include 
any hospital furnishing primarily domiciliary 
care, 


Displaced Person 

Sec. 114, “Displaced person“ means 

(A) any person who is the owner of a 
business which moves from real property or 
is discontinued on or after the effective date 
of this Act as a result of the acquisition or 
imminence of acquisition of such real prop- 
erty, in whole or in part, by a Federal, State, 
or local government agency; 

(B) any person who is the owner of a 
farm operation which moves from real prop- 
erty or is discontinued on or after the effec- 
tive date of this Act as a result of the 
acquisition or imminence of acquisition of 
such real property, in whole or in part, by 
a Federal, State, or local government 
agency, 

(C) any individual who is the head of a 


tion; 

(D) any individual, not a member of a 
family, who moves from real property occu- 
pied as a dwelling on or after the effective 
date of this Act, as a result of the acquisi- 
tion or imminence of acquisition of such real 
in whole or in part, by a Federal, 
State, or local government agency, or who 
moves from such dwelling as a result of the 
or imminence of acquisition by 
such Federal, State, or local government 
agency, of other real property on which such 
individual conducts a business or farm op- 
eration; and 

(E) any individual, not described in para- 
graph (A), (B), (C), or (D) of this section, 
who moves his personal property from real 
property on or after the effective date of this 
Act as a result of the acquisition or immi- 
nence of acquisition of such real property, in 
whole or in part, by a Federal, State, or local 


Sec. 115, “Business” means any lawful ac- 
tivity conducted primarily (A) for the pur- 
chase and resale of products, commodities, 
or any other personal property; (B) for the 
manufacture, processing, or marketing of any 
such property; or (C) for the sale of services 
to the public. Such term does not include 
the activity of an investor in acquiring or 
holding real property for resale for gain. 

Farm Operation 

Sec. 116. Farm operation“ means any 
activity conducted solely or primarily for the 
production of one or more agricultural prod- 
ucts or commodities for sale and home use, 
and customarily producing such products or 
commodities in sufficient quantity to be 
capable of contributing materially to the 
operator's support. 

Family 

Sec. 117. Family“ means two or more indi- 
viduals living together in the same dwelling 
unit who are related to each other by blood, 
marriage, or adoption. 
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Elderly Individual 
Sec, 118, “Elderly individual” means a per- 
son, not a member of a family, who is sixty- 
two years of age or over. 
Handicapped Individual 


Sec. 119. “Handicapped individual“ means 
a person, not a member of family, who is 
handicapped within the meaning of section 
202 of the Housing Act of 1959. 


Displaced 


Sec. 120. Displaced“, when used in rela- 
tion to any person, means any person moved 
or to be moved from real property on or after 
the effective date of this Act as a result of the 
acquisition or imminence of acquisition of 
such property for a public improvement con- 
structed or developed by or with funds pro- 
vided in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government. 

Person 


Sec. 121. Person“ means any individual, 
and any partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion. 

TITLE II—IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS- 
IN-AID TO THE STATES 
Full Information of Funds Received 

Sec, 201. Any department or agency of the 
United States Government which administers 
a program of grants-in-aid to any of the 
State governments of the United States shall, 
upon request, notify the Governor or other 
Official designated by him, or the State legis- 
lature, of the purpose and amounts of recom- 
mended or actual grants-in-aid to the State. 
No act of Congress shall be construed to 
prevent the Governor or other designated offi- 
cer from participating in the State's determi- 
nation of its financial needs in the same 
manner as he does with respect to the 
budgeting of State funds. 

Subject only to the procedures here en- 
acted, nothing contained in this law shall 
limit the authority of any department or 
agency of the United States to make grants- 
in-aid to the States. 


Uniform Handling of Grant Funds 


Sec, 202. Notwithstanding any other Fed- 
eral law, each grant-in-aid to a State shall 
be paid to the State treasurer or other officer 
that may be designated by the legislative 
authority (or by the Governor in the ab- 
sence of a designation by the legislative au- 
thority) to receive said funds and appropriate 
accounting advice with regard to the trans- 
mittal of funds shall be provided to such 
State officers as may require the data for pur- 
poses of financial management and control. 
The State may provide for or continue provid- 
ing for the direct receipt of Federal funds 
in the case of State institutions of higher 
learning. 

State Salaries Paid From Grants-in-Aid 


Sec. 203. After July 1 1967, and except as 
specifically authorized pursuant to State law 
and agreed to by the Federal agency con- 
cerned, in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the President, no Federal 
grant-in-aid to a State shall be used to pay 
a salary in excess of the regular salary stand- 
ards applicable to State employees generaily, 
nor shall a grant-in-sid be used to pay all 
or part of a salary the full-time equivalent 
of which is in excess of the normal annual 
salary rates of employees of the State or of 
State institutions of higher learning. 

Deposit of Grants-in-Aid 

Sxc. 204. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of Federal law or regulation, no grant- 
in-aid to a State shall be required to be 
deposited in a separate bank account apart 
from other funds administered by the State. 
All Federal grant-in-aid funds made avail- 
able to the States shall be properly accounted 
for as Federal funds in the accounts of the 
State. In each case the State agency con- 
cerned shall render regular authenticated re- 
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ports to the appropriate Federal agency, 

covering the status and the application of 

the funds, the liabilities and obligations on 
hand, and such other facts as may be re- 
quired by said Federal agency. 

Scheduling of Federal Transfers to the 

States 

Sec. 205. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of Federal law, heads of Federal de- 
partments and agencies responsible for ad- 
ministering grant-in-aid programs shall 
schedule the transfer of grant-in-aid funds 
consistent with program purposes and ap- 
plicable Treasury regulations, so as to mini- 
mize the time elapsing between the transfer 
of such funds from the United States Treas- 
ury and the subsequent disbursement thereof 
by a State, whether such disbursement occurs 
prior to or subsequent to such transfer of 
funds. States shall not be held accountable 
for interest earned on grant-in-ald funds, 
pending their disbursement for program 
purposes, 

Eligible State Agency 

Sec. 206. Notwithstanding any other Fed- 
eral law which provides that a single State 
agency or multimember board or commis- 
sion must be established or designated to 
administer or supervise the administration 
of any grant-in-aid program, the head of any 

Federal department or agency may, upon 

request of the Governor or other appropriate 

executive or legislative authority of the 

State, responsible for determining or revis- 

ing the organizational structure of State 

government, waive the single State agency 
or multimember board or commission pro- 
vision and approve other State administra- 
tive structure on arrangements: Provided, 

That the head of the Federal Department or 

agency determines that the objectives of the 

Federal statute authorizing the grant-in- 

aid program will not be endangered by the 

use of such other State structure or 
arrangements. 

TITLE II- REVIEW OF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 
TO STATES AND TO LOCAL UNITS OF GOVERN- 
MENT 

Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 301. It is the purpose and intent of 
this title to establish a uniform policy and 
procedure whereby programs for grant-in-aid 
assistance from the Federal Government to 
the States or to their political subdivisions 
which may be enacted hereafter by the Con- 
gress shall be made the subject of sufficient 
subsequent review by the Congress to insure 
that (1) the effectiveness of grants-in-aid as 
instruments of Federal-State-loca] coopera- 
tion is improved and enhanced; (2) grant 
programs are revised and redirected as neces- 
sary to meet new conditions arising sub- 

sequent to their original enactment; and (3) 

grant programs are terminated when they 

have substantially achieved their purpose. 
Expiration of Grants-in-Aid Programs 


Sec. 302. Where any Act of Congress en- 
acted in the Eighty-ninth or any subsequent 
Congress authorizes the making of grants-in- 
aid to two or more States or to political sub- 
divisions of two or more States and no ex- 
piration date for such authority is specified 
by law, and such grant is not specifically ex- 
empted from the provisions of this title, the 
Advisory Commission on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations shall, not later than June 
30 of the fifth calendar year which begins 
after the effective date of such Act, make 
reports to Congress on such programs. In 
reviewing such programs, the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations shall 
consider, among other relevant matters, the 
criteria set forth in section 303 of this Act. 


Committee Studies of Grants-in-Aid 
Programs 


Sec. 303. Where any Act of Congress en- 
acted in the Eighty-ninth or any subsequent 
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Congress authorizes the making of grants- 
in-aid over a period of three or more years 
to two or more States or to political subdivi- 
sions of two or more States, then during the 
period beginning not later than twelve 
months immediately preceding the date on 
which such authority is to expire, the com- 
mittees of the House and of the Senate to 
which legislation extending such authority 
would be referred shall, separately or jointly, 
conduct studies of the program under which 
such grants-in-aid are made with a view to 
ascertaining among other matters of con- 
cern to the committees, the following: 

(1) The extent to which the purposes for 
which the grants-in-aid are authorized have 
been met; 

(2) The extent to which such programs 
can be carried on without further financial 
assistance from the United States; 

(3) Whether or not any changes in pur- 
pose, direction, or administration of the orig- 
inal or in procedures and require- 
ments applicable thereto; 

(4) The extent to which such grant-in- 
aid programs are adequate to meet the grow- 
ing and changing needs which they were 
designed to support. 

Each such committee shall report the re- 
sults of its investigation and study to its 

ve House not later than one hundred 
and twenty days before such authority 18 
due to expire. 


Records and Audit 


Sec. 304. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under (1) any Act of Congress enacted after 
the effective date of this Act which provides 
for a grant-in-aid from the United States 
to a State or a political subdivision thereof, 
or (2) any new grant-in-aid agreement, or 
extension, modification, or alteration of any 
existing grant-in-ald agreement pursuant to 
existing law shall keep such records as the 
Federal agency such grant may 
prescribe, including records which fully dis- 
close the amount and disposition by such 
recipient of such grant-in-aid, the total cost 
of the project or undertaking in connection 
with which such grant-in-aid is given or 
used, and the amount of that portion of the 
cost of the project or undertaking supplied 
by other sources, and such other records as 
will facilitate an effective audit. 

(b) The head of the Federal agency ad- 
ministering such grant and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipients that are pertinent 
to the grants received. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES TO STATE AND LOCAL 
UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 


Statement of Purpose 
Sec. 401. It is the purpose of this title to 


mental activities many of which are nation- 
wide in scope and financed in part by Fed- 
eral funds; to enable State or local govern- 
ments to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
special service functions; and to authorize 
all departments ahd agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government which 
do not have such authority to provide spe- 
cialized or technical services to State and 
local governments. 
Authority To Provide Service 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of any department 
or the administrative head of any agency of 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is authorized within his discretion, 
upon written request from a State or political 
subdivision thereof, to provide specialized or 
technical services, upon the payment by the 
unit of government making the request, of 
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the salaries and such other costs to the de- 
partment or agency for performing such 
services: Provided, however, That such serv- 
ices shall include only those which the head 
of the Federal agency concerned determines 
are not reasonably and expeditiously avall- 
able through ordinary business channels. 
Reimbursement to Appropriation 

Sec. 403. All moneys received by any de- 
partment or agency of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, or any bureau 
or other administrative division thereof, in 
payment for furnishing specialized or tech- 
nical services as authorized under section 
402 shall be deposited to the credit of the 
principal appropriation from which the cost 
of providing such services has been paid or 
is to be charged, or the appropriation cur- 
rently available for the cost of similar 
Services. 

Reports to Congress 

Sec. 404. The Secretary of any department 
or the administrative head of any agency of 
the executive brench of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall furnish annually to the respective 
Committees on Government Operations of 
the Senate and House of Representatives a 

summary on the scope of the services 
provided under the administration of this 
title. 

Reservation of Existing Authority 


Sec. 405. This title is in addition to and 
does not supersede any existing authority 
now possessed by any Federal department or 
agency with respect to furnishing services, 
whether on a reimbursable or nonreimburs- 
able basis, to State and local units of gov- 
ernment, 

TITLE V—COORDINATED INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS FOR 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Declaration of Urban Assistance Policy 


Sec. 501. (a) The economic and social de- 
velopment of the Nation, its strength in 
world affairs and the achievement of satis- 
factory levels of living depend in large de- 
gree upon the sound and orderly develop- 
ment of urban communities. In pursuit of 
this basic objective, the President may estab- 
lish rules and regulations for uniform appli- 
cation in the formulation, evaluation, and 
review of urban development programs and 
projects for the provision of federally aided 
urban facilities, and Federal projects having 
a significant impact on the development of 
urban and urbanizing communities. Such 
rules and regulations shall provide for full 
consideration of the concurrent achievement 
of the following specific objectives of urban 


development, and to the extent authorized 


by law reasoned choices shall be made be- 
tween such objectives when they conflict: 

(1) Appropriate land uses for residential, 
commercial, industrial, governmental, insti- 
tutional, and other purposes; 

(2) Wise development and conservation 
of natural resources, Including land, water, 
minerals, wildlife, and others; 

(3) Balanced transportation systems, in- 
cluding highway, air, water, pedestrian, mass 
transit, and other modes for the movement 
of people and goods; 

(4) Adequate outdoor recreation and open 
space; 

(5) Protection of areas of unique natural 
beauty, historical and scientific interest; 

(6) Properly planned community facili- 
tles including untilities for the supply of 
power, water, and communications, for the 
safe disposal of wastes, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

(7) And other objective through which 
urban development activities can contribute 
to the economic, social, and cultural develop- 
ment of the Nation, its strength In world af- 
fairs, and the achievement of enhanced lev- 
els of living. 

(b) All viewpoints—National, regional, 
State, and local—shall, to the extent possible, 
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be fully considered and taken into account 
in planning urban development programs 
and projects. Regional, State, and local 
government objectives shall be considered 
and evaluated within a framework of na- 
tional public objectives, and available projec- 
tions of future national conditions and needs 
of regions, States, and localities shall be con- 
sidered in plan formulation, evaluation, and 
review. 

(c) To the maximum extent possible, con- 
sistent with national objectives, all Federal 
aid for urban development purposes shall 
be consistent with and further the objectives 
of State and local government comprehen- 
sive planning for urban development. Con- 
sideration shall be given to all developmental 
aspects of the total urban community in- 
cluding but not limited to housing, trans- 
portation, economic development, natural 
resources development, community facilities, 
and the general improvement of living en- 
vironments. 

(d) Each Federal department and agency 
administering an urban development aid 
program shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, consult with and seek advice from all 
other significantly affected Federal depart- 
ments and agencies in an effort to assure 
fully coordinated programs. 

(e) Insofar as possible, systematic plan- 
ning required by individual Federal pro- 
grams (such as highway construction, urban 
renewal, and open space) shall be coordi- 
nated with and made part of comprehensive 
local and areawide urban development 
planning. 

Favoring Units of General Local Government 

Sec. 502. (a) Notwithstanding any Federal 
law providing that special purpose units of 
local governments are eligible to receive loans 
or grants-in-aid for urban development, 
units of general local government (cities, 
counties, towns, and townships) acting 
singly or jointly, shall be eligible to receive 
such loans or grants-in-aid. Heads of Fed- 
eral departments and agencies shall, in the 
absence of substantial reasons to the con- 
trary, make such loans or grants-in-aid for 
urban development to units of general local 
government rather than to special purpose 
units of local government. 

(b) In the event that a loan or grant-in- 
aid is made to a special purpose unit of local 
government, the chief executive officer or the 
governing body of each unit of general local 
government in which the loan or grant 
recipient is located or which would be af- 
fected by the loan or grant-in-aid project: 

(1) shall be notified of the purpose, 
amounts, or other factors related to the pro- 
posed or actually or grant-in-aid to such spe- 
cial purpose unit of local government; 

(2) may participate in such normal pro- 
cedures as relate to budgeting of said loan 
or grant-in-ald; and 

(3) shall have the opportunity to have 
their comments made a part of the applica- 
tion for such loan or grant-in-aid. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of Federal law, joint sponsorship of a proj- 
ect eligible for grant or loan funds, by two 
or more units of general local government, 
two or more special purpose units of govern- 
ment, or any combination thereof, shall not 
limit the total amount of the loan or grant- 
in-aid to less than the aggregate available 
to the participating units of general local 
government and/or special purpose units of 
government acting singly. 

Consistency With Plans and Objectives of 
General Local Governments 


Sec. 503. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of Federal law, any application for 
& loan or grant made after June 30, 1966, 
for construction of hospitals, airports, wa- 
ter supply and distribution facilities, sewer- 
age facilities and waste treatment works, 
water development and land conservation 
within any metropolitan area subject to the 
provisions of this title, shall be submitted 
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to the unit of general local government with 

authority to operate in the area within 
which the project or facility Is to be located. 
No action shall be taken by any Federal 
agency upon such application unless the 
governing body of the unit of general local 
government certifies that such project or 
facility is consistent with its planning ob- 
jectives. If said unit does not act on an 
application within thirty days after its sub- 
mission, the application shall be deemed ap- 
proved by said unit. The certification shall 
accompany the submission of such appli- 
tion to the areawide agency pursuant to 
section 504 of this title. The foregoing re- 
quirements shall not be applicable in the 
case of applications from units of government 
larger than and encompassing the unit of 
general local government within which the 
project or facility is to be located. 

More Effective Utilization of Certain Federal 
Loans or Grants by Encouraging Better 
Coordinated Local Review of State and 
Local Applications for Such Loans or 
Grants 
Sec. 504. (a) In order to assist Federal, 

State, and local governments to increase 

their economy and efficiency of operations 

in meeting the governmental needs of the 
increasing concentration of population in 
metropolitan areas; to facilitate the coordi- 
nation of in ernmental relationships 
and activities on a continuing basis; to pro- 
vide more effective exchange of Information 
among the governments concerned at the 
earliest possible stage of planning and 
throughont the planning and development 
process; to encourage areawide comprehen- 
sive planning on a continuing basis; and to 
encourege State and local governments to 
establish or improve facilities for coordi- 
nating areawide development, all applica- 
tions made after June 30, 1966, for Federal 
loans or grants to assist in carrying out open 
space land projects or for the construction 
of hospitals, airports, water supply and dis- 
tribution facilities, sewerage facilities and 
waste treatment works, highways, transpor- 
tation facilities, water development, and land 
conservation within any metropolitan area 
shall be subject to the provisions of this title. 
(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 

(2) of this subsection, each application for 

a loan or grant of the type described in sub- 

section (a) shall be accompanied (1) by the 

comments and recommendations with re- 
spect to the project involved by an areawide 
agency designated to perform metropolitan 
or regional planning for the area within 
which the assistance is to be used, and 
which is, to the greatest practicable ex 

tent, composed of or responsible to the 
elected officlals of the units of general local 
government within whose such 
agency is authorized to in such plan- 
ning; and (ti) by a statement by the appli- 
cant that such comments and recommenda- 
tions have been considered prior to formal 
submission of the application. Such com- 
ments shall include information concerning 
the extent to which the proposed urban de- 
velopment project or program is consistent 
with comprehensive planning developed or 

im the process of development for the met- 

ropolitan area and the extent to which such 

project or program contributes to the ful- 
fillment of such areawide The 
comments and recommendations and the 
statement referred to in this section shall, 
except In the case referred to in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, be reviewed by the 
agency of the Federal Government to which 
such application is submitted for the sole 
purpose of assisting it in determining 
whether the application is in accordance 
with the provisions of Federal law which 
govern the making of the loans or grants. 
(2) An application for a Federal loan or 
grant need not be accompanied by the com- 
ments and recommendations and the state- 
ment referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
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thereon being made by such agency or 

instrumentality. 

(3) The requirements of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) shall also apply to any amendment 
of the application which, in light of the 
purposes of this title, involves a major 
change in the project covered by the appli- 
cation prior to such amendment. 

(c) The Bureau of the Budget or such 
other agency as may be designated by the 
President is hereby authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as are deemed 
appropriate for the effective administration 
of this title, 

TITLE VI—ACQUISITION, USE, AND DISPOSITION 
OF LAND WITHIN URBAN AREAS BY FEDERAL 
AGENCIES IN CONFORMITY WITH LAND UTILI- 
ZATION PROGRAMS OF AFFECTED LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Amendment of Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act 


Sec. 601. The Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new title as 
follows: 

“TITLE VII—URBAN LAND UTILIZATION 
“Short Title 


“Src. 801. This title may be cited as the 

‘Federal Urban Land-Use Act’. 
“Declaration of Purpose and Policy 

“Sec, 802. It is the purpose of this title 
to promote more harmonious intergovern- 
mental relations by prescribing uniform poli- 
eies and procedures whereby the Adminis- 
trator shall acquire, use, and dispose of 
land in urban areas in order that urban 
land transactions entered into for the Gen- 
eral Services Administration or on behalf of 
other Federal agencies shall be consistent 
with zoning and land-use practices and 
shall be made to the greatest practicable ex- 
tent in accordance with planning and de- 
velopment objectives of the local govern- 


ments and local planning agencies 
concerned. 
“Disposal of Urban Lands 


“Sec, 803. (a) Whenever the Administra- 
tor contemplates the disposal for or on be- 
half of any Federal agency of any real prop- 
erty situated within an urban area, he shall 
prior to offering such land for sale, give 
reasonable notice to the head of the govern- 
ing body of the unit of general local govern- 
ment having jurisdiction over zoning and 
land-use regulation in the geographical area 
within which the land or lands are located 
in order to afford the government the oppor- 
tunity of zoning for the use of such land in 
accordance with local comprehensive plan- 


„(b) The Administrator, to the greatest 


pective zoning 

for such property when it is unzoned; and 
“(2) current availability to such property 

of streets, sidewalks, sewers, water, street- 

lights, and other service facilities and pros- 

pective availability of such services if such 

eet is included in comprehensive plan- 


9 or Change of Use of Real 
Property 
“Sec. 804. (b) In the acquisition or change 
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“(2) comply with an conform to zoning 
regulations of the unit of general local gov- 
ernment having jurisdiction with respect to 
the area within which such is situ- 
ated and the planning and development ob- 
jectives of such local government. 

“(1) consider all objections made to any 
such acquisition or changed use by such unit 
of government upon the ground that the 
proposed acquisition or use conflicts or 
would conflict with such regulations or ob- 
jectives; and 

“(a) To the extent practicable, prior to a 
commitment to acquire any real property 
situated in an urban area, the Administrator 
shall notify the unit of general local govern- 
ment exercising zoning and land-use juris- 
diction over the land proposed to be pur- 
chased of his intent to acquire such land and 
the proposed use of the In the 
event that the Administrator determines that 
such advance notice would have an adverse 
impact on the proposed „ he shall, 
upon conclusion of the acquisition, im- 
mediately notify such local government of 
the acquisition and the proposed use of the 


property. 
“Definitions 
“Sec. 805. As used in this title— 

“(a) "Unit of general local government* 
means any city, county, town, parish, village, 
or other general-purpose political subdivision 
of a State. 

"(b) "Urban area’ means— 

“(1) any geographical area within the 
jurisdiction of any incorporated city, town, 


having a population of ten thousand or more 
inhabitants; 

“(2) that portion of the geographical area 
within the jurisdiction of any county, town, 
township, or similar governmental entity 
which contains no incorporated unit of gen- 
eral local government but has a population 
density equal to or exceeding one thousand 
five hundred inhabitants per square mile; 
and 

“(3) that portion of any geographical area 
situated adjacent to the boundary of any in- 
corporated unit of general local government 


“(c) 
the following, to the extent directly related 
to the needs of a unit of genreal local govern- 
ment: 

(1) preparation, as a guide for long-range 
development, of general physical plans with 
respect to the pattern and intensity of land 
use and the provision of public facilities, in- 
cluding transportation facilities, together 
with 2 fiscal plans for such develop- 
ment; 

“(2) programing of capital improvements 
based on a determination of relative ur- 
gency, together with definitive financing 
plans for the improvement to be constructed 

in the earlier years of the program: 

8) coordination of all related plans of 
the departments or subdivisions of the gov- 
ernment concerned; 

“(4) intergovernmental coordination of re- 
lated planning activities among the State 
and local governmental agencies concerned; 
and 


“(5) preparation of regulatory and admin- 
istrative measures in support of the fore- 


Declaration of Policy 


Sec. 701. The purpose of this title is to 
establish a uniform policy for the fair and 
equitable treatment of owners, tenants, and 
other persons displaced by the acquisition 
of real property in Federal and federally as- 
sisted programs, by code enforcement ac- 
tivities undertaken in connection with an 
S gata eco dr oE 
voluntary rehabilitation of buildings or other 
8 eee eee 
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renewal plan. Such a policy shall be as uni- 
form as practicable as to (1) relocation pay- 
ments, (2) advisory assistance, (3) assur- 
ance of availability of standard housing, and 
(4) Federal reimbursement for relocation 
payments under federally assisted programs. 
Part A—Federal programs 
Relocation Payments 


Sec. 702. (a) If the head of any Federal 
agency acquires real property for public use 
in a State he shall make fair and reasonable 
relocation payments to displaced persons in 
accordance with the regulations established 
by the President under section 705 of this 
Act. 

(b) If any displaced person who moves or 
discontinues his business elects to accept the 
payment authorized by this subsection in 
lieu of the payment authorized for such 
business by subsection (a) of this section, 
the head of such Federal agency shall make 
& fixed relocation payment to such person 
in an amount equal to the average annual 
net earnings of the business, or $5,000, 
whichever is the lesser. No payment shall be 
made under this subsection unless the head 
of such agency is satisfied that the business 
(1) cannot be relocated without a substan- 
„ and (2) is 


moves from the real property acquired by the 
United States and includes any compensa- 
tion paid by the business to the owner, his 
spouse, or his dependent children during 
such two-year period. 


income tax returns filed by such business 
and its owner and his spouse and dependent 
children for such two taxable years. 


payments authorized by subsection (a) of 
this section for moving from such dwelling, 
the head of such Federal agency shall make 
the following fixed relocation payments to 
such person: 

(1) A moving expense allowance, deter- 

according to a schedule established by 

the head of such agency, not to exceed $200; 

(2) A dislocation allowance equal to the 
amount paid under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection or $100, whichever is the lesser; 
and 

(3) An additional payment of $300 if the 
displaced person owned the fee title or a 
life estate in the real property occupied. 

(d) If any displaced person who moves 
or discontinues a farm operation elects to 
accept the payment authorized by this sub- 
section in lieu of the payment authorized 
for such farm operation by subsection (a) 
of this section, the head of such Federal 
agency shall make a fixed relocation pay- 
ment to such person in the amount of 
$1,000. In the case where the entire farm 
operation is not acquired by such Federal 
agency, the payment authorized by this sub- 
section shall be made only if the head of 
-such agency determines that the remainder 
property is no longer an economic unit. 

(e) In addition to any amount under 
subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) of this 
section, the head of such Federal agency 
may pay on behalf of any displaced family, 
displaced elderly individual, or displaced 
handicapped inidividual, monthly payments 
over a period not to exceed twenty-four 
months an amount not to exceed $1,000 to 
assist such displaced family or individual 
to secure a decent, safe, and sanitary dwell- 
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ing. The additional payment shall be an 
amount which, when aded to 20 per centum 
of the annual income of the displaced in- 
dividual or family at the time of displace- 
ment, equals the average annual rental re- 
quired for such a decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwelling of modest standards adequate in 
size to accommodate the displaced individual 
or family in areas not generally less desirable 
in regard to public utilities and public and 
commercial facilities: Provided, That such 
payment shall be made only to an individual 
or family who is unable to secure a dwelling 
unit in a low-rent housing project assisted 
under the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
or under a State or local program found by 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor to have the same general purposes as 
the Federal program under such Act. 

(f) No provision of this section shall be 
construed to give any person a cause of 
action in any court, nor may any violation of 
this section be raised as a defense by such 
person in any action. 

Relocation Assistance Programs 

Sec. 703. (a) If the head of any Federal 
agency acquires real property for public 
use in a State he shall provide a relocation 
assistance program for displaced persons 
which shall offer the services described in 
subsection (b) of this section. If the head 
of such agency determines that other per- 
sons, occupying property adjacent to the 
real property acquired, are caused substantial 
economic injury because of the public im- 
provement for which such property is ac- 
quired, he may offer such persons relocation 
services under such program. 

(b) Each relocation assistance program 
required by subsection (a) of this section 
shall include such measures, facilities, or 
services as may be necessary or appropriate 
in order (1) to determine the needs of dis- 
placed families, individuals, business con- 
cerns, and farm operators for relocation as- 
sistance; (2) to assist owners of displaced 
businesses and displaced farm operators in 
obtaining and becoming established in suita- 
ble business locations or replacement farms; 
(3) to supply information concerning the 
Federal Housing Administration home ac- 
quisition program under section 221(d) (2) 
of the National Housing Act, the small busi- 
ness disaster loan program under section 
7(b) (3) of the Small Business Act, and other 
ering assistance to displaced per- 


persons 

tion; and (5) to assure, to the greatest extent 
practicable, the coordination of relocation 
activities with other project activities and 
other planned or proposed governmental ac- 
tions in the community or nearby areas 
which may affect the carrying out of the re- 
location program. 

Federal Programs With Local Cooperation 

Sec. 704. Whenever real property is ac- 
quired by a State or local government agency 
for a Federal public improvement project, 
such acquisition shall, for purposes of this 
Act, be deemed an acquisition by the Federal 
agency having authority over such project 
and such Federal agency shall made reloca- 
tion payments, provide relocation assistance, 
and provide assurance of availability of hous- 
ing as required in the case of acquisitions of 
real property by a Federal agency. 

Authority of the President 

Sec. 705. (a) To carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this title, the President is author- 
ized to make such regulations as he may 
determine to be necessary to assure: 

(1) That relocation payments authorized by 
section 702 shall be fair and reasonable and 
as uniform as practicable; 

(2) That a displaced person who makes 
proper application for a relocation payment 
authorized for such person by section 
702(a)— 
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(A) shall be reimbursed for his actual and 
reasonable expenses in moving himself, his 
family, his business, farm operation, or other 

property, and in the case of a farm 
operation, for his actual and reasonable 
expenses in searching for a replacement 
farm; and 

(B) shall, if he disposes of personal prop- 
erty on moving his business or farm opera- 
tion and replaces such property at the new 
location, be paid an amount equal to the 
reasonable expenses that would have been 
required in moving such personal property 
to the new location. 

(3) That a displaced person who makes 
proper application for a relocation payment 
authorized for such person by this Act shall 
be paid promptly after a move; 

(4) That any person aggrieved by a deter- 
mination as to eligibility for a relocation pay- 
ment authorized by this Act, or the amount 
of a payment, may have his application re- 
viewed by the head of the agency; and 

(5) That a displaced person shall have a 
reasonable time in which to apply for a re- 
location payment authorized by this Act. 

(b) The President may, by regulation, 
establish a limitation on the amount of a 
relocation payment authorized by section 
702(a) with due consideration for the decla- 
ration of policy in this title and the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of this section and 
section 707(d). 

(e) In order to prevent unnecessary ex- 
pense and duplication of functions, and to 
promote uniform and effective administra- 
tion of relocation assistance programs for 
displaced persons, the President is authorized 
to require that any Federal agency make 
relocation payments or provide relocation 
services, or otherwise carry out its functions 
under this title, by utilizing the facilities, 
personnel, and services of any other Federal 
agency, or by entering into appropriate con- 
tracts or agreements with any State or local 
government agency having an established or- 
ganization for conducting relocation assist- 
ance programs. 

(d) The President may make such other 
rules and regulations consistent with the 
provisions of this title as he deems necessary 
or appropriate to carry out this title. 

Pund Availability 


Sec. 706. Funds appropriated or otherwise 
available to any Federal agency for the ac- 
quisition of real property or any interest 
therein shall be available also for obligation 
and expenditures to carry out the provisions 
of this Act, 

Part B—Federally assisted programs 


Relocation Payments and Assistance; Assur- 
ance of Availability of Housing 

Sec. 707. (a) If a State or local government 
agency acquires real property, and if— 

(1) Federal financial assistance is avail- 
able to pay the cost in connection with the 
acquisition of such real or of the 
improvement for which such property is ac- 
quired, and 

(2) Such State or local government agen- 
cy has agreed with the head of the Federal 
agency responsible for the administration of 
such Federal financial assistance to provide 
to displaced persons for moves from such real 
property 

(A) fair and reasonable location payments 
as described in section 702 and in accordance 
with regulations established by the President 
under section 705, 

(B) fixed relocation payments in the same 
amounts and under the same terms and 
conditions as are required to be made by a 
Federal agency by subsections 702 (b), (c), 
and (d) of this title. 

(C) additional payments on behalf of any 
displaced family, displaced elderly individual, 
or displaced handicapped individual in the 
same amounts and under the same terms and 
conditions as are required to be made by a 
Federal agency by subsection 702(e), 
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tary dwellings equal in number to the num- 
ber of and available to such displaced fami- 
lies and individuals and reasonably accessible 
to their places of employment, 


Promote uniform and effective administra- 
tion of relocation assistance for 
displaced persons, any agreement by a State 
or local government agency under subsection 
(e) of this section shall provide that such 


carry out its functions under this title by 
utilizing the facilities, personnel, and services 
of any other State or local government 
agency having an established organization 
for conducting relocation assistance pro- 
grams. 

(e) Any contract or agreement with a 
State or local government agency executed 
before the effective date of this Act, under 
Which Federal financial assistance is avall- 
able to pay the cost in connection with the 
acquisition of rea] property, or of the im- 
provement for which such property 18 
acquired, may be amended to include an 
agreement as described in subsection (a) of 
this section. 

(d) The cost to a State or local govern- 
ment agency providing the payments and 
services described in subsection (a) of this 
section may be included as part of the costs 
of the project for which Federal financial 
assistance is avallable to such State agency, 
and shall be eligible for Federal financial 
assistance in the same manner and to the 
same extent as other project costs, except 
that the Federal agency providing such 
assistance shall contribute the first $25,000 
of the cost of providing a relocation payment 
to any displaced person. 

(e) If the head of a Federal agency de- 
termines that it is necessary for the expedi- 
tious completion of a public improvement 
for which a State or local government agency 
has entered into an agreement, as described 
im subsection (a) of this section, to make 
Telocation payments to displaced persons, 
he may advance the Federal share of such 
relocation payments to such State agency. 
Upon determination by the head of such Fed- 
eral agency that any part of the funds ad- 
vanced to a State agency under this subseo- 
tion are no longer required, the amount 
which he determines not.to be required shall 
be repaid upon demand, Any sum advanced 
and not repaid on demand shall be deducted 
from sums otherwise available to such State 
agency from Federal sources. 

Requirements for Approval of Contracts or 
4greements for Federal Financial Assist- 
ance 
Sec. 708. Notwi any other pro- 

vision of law, on and after the effective date 

of this Act, no contract or agreement with 
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a State or local government agency, under 
which Federal financial assistance will be 


agency 
ministration of such Federal financial assist- 
ance unless such State agency has entered 
into an agreement in compliance with the 
requirements of seetion 707. 
mt by Code Enforcement for 
Urban Renewal Project or Voluntary Re- 
habilitation Under Urban Renewal Plan 


Sec. 709. A person who moves his business 
or other personal property, or moves from 
his dwelling, om or after the effective date 
of this Act, as the direct result of code en- 
forcement activities undertaken in connec- 
tion with an urban renewal project or a pro- 
gram of voluntary rehabilitation of buid- 
ings or other improvements in accordance 
with an urban renewal plan, which project 
or plan receives Federal financial assistance 
under the Housing Act of 1959, shall, for the 
purposes of this title, be deemed to be a dis- 
placed person. 

Part C—General provisions 


National Capital Housing Authority Eligibie 
for Federal Financial Assistance 


Sec. 710. Whenever, in connection with 
the acquisition of real property, the National 
Capital Housing Authority provides to a dis- 
placed person any relocation payment or 
advisory service required by this title, and 
Federal financial assistance is available to 
pay the cost in connection with the acqui- 
sition of such real property, or of the public 
improvement for which such property is ac- 
quired, the cost of such agency of providing 
such payments or services shall be eligible for 
Federal financial assistance in the manner 
provided for in section ‘707(d). 

Applicability of Administrative Procedure 
Act 


Sec. 711, No provision of the Administra- 
tive Frocedure Act shall apply to this title 
except section 3 (5 U.S.C. 1002), which shall 
apply to section 704. 

Severability 


Sec, 712. If any provision of this title, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
this title and the application of the provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 


Acts Repealed 

Sec. 713. (a) The following laws and parts 
of laws are hereby repealed: 

(1) The Act entitled “An Act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to reimburse 
owners of lands required for development 
under his jurisdiction for their moving ex- 

„ and for other purposes,” approved 
May 29, 1958 (43 U.S.C. 1231-1234), 

(2) Paragraph 14-0f section 203 (b) of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
(42 U.S.C. 2473). 

(3) Section 2680 of title 10, United States 
Code. 


(4) Section 133 of title 23, United States 
Code. 

(5) Section 7 of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 305). 

(6) Section 105(c) of the Housing Act of 
1949 (78 Stat. 786). 

(7) Sections 114(b) and 1l4(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 (78 Stat. 788-789). 

(8) Paragraph (8) of section 15 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 (78 Stat. 
795), except the first sentence of such para- 
graph. 

(b) Any rights or liabilities now existing 
under prior Acts or portions thereof shall 
not be affected by the repeal of such prior 
Acts or portions thereof under subsection (a) 
of this section. 
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Exteetive Date A 
Sec. 714. This title shan take effect on the 
first day of the fourth month beginning after 
the date of enactment of this title. 


Poverty Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
at a time when difficulties are arising 
throughout the Nation in the adminis- 
tration of the so-called poverty program, 
it is most reassuring that we have a 
strong leader in Goy. John Connally, of 
Texas, who is insisting that these pro- 
grams be installed in a sensible, common- 
sense way. 

Anyone who knows John Connally 
knows that he is an intelligent and com- 
passionate Governor and will do all that 
he can to help the needy citizens of Texas. 
On the other hand those of us who know 
John Connally know that he will not be 
stampeded into an unwise act to achieve 
temporary political objectives. 

In my opinion this legislation, if han- 
dled wisely, will do wonders for our coun- 
try. If not, it will he one of the greatest 
boondoggles that has ever taken place in 
our country. I congratulate Governor 
Connally on being careful, and would like 
CCF 

s views: 


Joun CONNALLY, 
Governor oF TEXAS, 

August 5, 1965. 

Hon, OLIN E. Txacux, 

Congressman rom Texas, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 


Deak Orn: You are probably aware that 
over the past few weeks a number of news 
stories have originated in Washington to the 
effect that my office has dragged its feet or 


I have compiled a report which I am en- 
closing for your information. 


portunity Act, many of 
subject to my action and 
been given timely in nearly every case. 


In fact, our records show that in regard to 
community action , the elapsed 
time for in W. m from date 
of application until date of approval by 


Wi has run an average of 65 
per application for thé 11 ca 
now approved by W 
hand, these same 11 applications 
my office less than 2 weeks on the average. 
This same comparison is even more enlight- 
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ening when one considers the 64 Neighbor- 


Neighborhood Youth Corps programs, Pro- 
cessing time in Washington took an average 
of 55.2 days per application, while my office 
cleared these same 64 applications in 3 days 
per application. 

I am vitally interested in the Economic 
Opportunity Act and the tremendous pos- 
sibilities afforded for assisting the under- 
privileged. Present law gives me the respon- 
sibility to exercise my judgment in evaluat- 
ing many of these programs, and it is my 
intention to follow the law as long as this 
responsibility exists. As Governor of Texas, 
I think I have some interest in seeing to it 
that these important programs fulfill the ob- 
jectives intended by the Congress, and I as- 
sure you that whatever time is spent in re- 
view by my office is for this and this 
purpose alone. I resent the attempts by 
some individuals in the Labor Department to 
distort the truth, to attempt to discredit 
State and local government participation, 
and to bypass established authority for rea- 
sons beyond the intent of the act, The en- 
closed report is to give you facts upon which 
to base your own interpretation of the pro- 
gress we have made. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN CONNALLY. 


American Employment Sets New Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 
Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 


ployment in the United States decreased 
last month to its lowest level since Oc- 
tober 1957. 

This is good news and we owe thanks 
to dedicated businessmen, dedicated 
soldiers in the war on poverty, and & 
dedicated President. 

I am happy to offer for entry in the 
Record an extremely good editorial from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of August 7, 
Job Boom Keeps Booming”: 

Jos Boom KEEPS BOOMING 

It is mo small accomplishment to record 
an unemployment rate that actually de- 
creased in July in spite of an all-time-high 
influx of teenagers into the job market. The 
4.5 percent over-all jobless rate is the lowest 
since October 1957, and there is good news 
in almost all categories. x 

Yet President Johnson has stated, we be- 
lieve, the consensus of the Nation in 
assertion that we must do still better. 
while 1.1 million teenagers may have 
expectedly found work, the jobless rate 
among nonwhite males in the population 
actually nudged a little bit higher—from 8.4 
to 9.1 percent—and efforts to brush it off 
as perhaps a statistical quirk do not quite 
succeed. It is a problem that grows in- 
creasingly serious until it can be solved. 

There were also gratifying decreases in 


his 
For, 
un- 


and have not found it. 

There is, of course, the expectable track- 
ing and tracing now in process to determine 
the root causes of the improvements—and, 
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the jobs needed.” 
It would be pleasant to go all the way 


Many eggs in any one basket seem only too 


necessary. 

Nevertheless, the long-continuing trend 
toward more useful work for more and more 
people must be termed salutary, 


Reckless Wage Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
unusually undemocratic fashion, the 
leadership of the House Labor Commit- 
tee is about to ram through a most ques- 
tionable minimum wage proposal. The 
Chicago Daily News, in an editorial on 
Thursday, August 5, very carefully and 
properly describes this ill-conceived leg- 
islation. 

The editorial follows: 

RECKLESS WAGE PROPOSAL 

A House Labor Subcommittee chaired by 
Representative James ROOSEVELT, Democrat, 
of California, ran clear off the reservation in 
recommending an increase in the Federal 
minimum wage from $1.25 to $1.75 an hour 
and broadening the law to take In 6,100,000 
more workers. 

In his labor message to Congress last May, 
President Johnson paid lipservice to the 
idea of raising the minimum wage, but he 
specifically cautioned Congress to “consider 
carefully” the possible impact of an increase 
now. Caution and care were clearly not on 
the agenda of the committee. 

Extending the minimum wage coverage to 
4,600,000 additional workers, as the President 
asked, would have a severe impact even at 
the same minimum wage. The Roosevelt 
committee's further addition of 1,500,000 
workers would penetrate deeper into the 
marginal businesses and marginal workers— 
precisely the area where our generally pros- 
perous economy is in serious trouble. 

Organized labor has been campaigning for 
a $2 minimum wage, but merely repeating 
the old myth that a higher minimum wage 
benefits everybody does not make it 80. 
Skilled workers already earn far above the 
minimum wage and are in short supply; it 
is the unskilled workers that are crowding 
the unemployment rolls. And it is far more 
likely that more of the unskilled would lose 
their jobs if the minimum goes up than 
that hard-pressed employers would raise 
everybody to the higher level. 
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The Johnson administration is rightly con- 
cerned about the growing pool of unem- 
ployed teenagers and unskilled workers. Yet 
the reason in all too many cases is simply 
that prospective employers cannot afford to 
pay the minimum wage for the type of work 
these people could do. Machines get the 
jobs, or the jobs go unfilled. 

This is not to say that a floor under wages 
is bad, or that the principle of the minimum 
wage should be discarded. But the prin- 
ciple needs to be applied with care lest it 
harm the very people it should be helping. 
The marginal worker is not benefited by a 
measure that prices him out of the market 
and puts him on the dole, which could be 
exactly the favor proposed to the House 
committee. 


United Arab Republic Case Points Up Aid 
Follies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the July 28, 
1965, edition of the Evening Star. The 
article concerns the 1961 shipment of 
$23.7 million worth of corn to Egypt. 
The shipment was made under Public 
Law 480, authorizing the President to 
supply emergency and relief assistance 
to friendly peoples, without regard to 
the friendliness of their governments. 
The corn was shipped in the belief that 
the people of the United Arab Republic 
were threatened with famine because of 
crop failure. This crop failure did not 
materialize. President Nasser sold some 
of the corn, some was never unloaded, 
and the rest of the shipment is not ac- 
counted for. 

The United States can use its surplus 
food stores in constructive ways. How- 
ever, we cannot afford the waste and in- 
competence which was demonstrated in 
the shipments to Egypt. The follies of 
the United Arab Republic case must not 
be repeated. 

The article follows: 

Untrenp Aras REPUBLIC Case Points Ur Arp 
FOLLIES 
(By Richard Wilson) 

One of the least selfish acts of Government 
at any time is title II of the enactment 
known as Public Law 480, which authorizes 
the President to supply emergency and relief 
assistance to friendly peoples, without regard 
to the friendliness of their govenments. 

This is a pure act of generosity. We not 
only supply the food to fight famine but 
pay the ocean freight. It is a way to dispose 
of our surpluses, but we could find other 
ways. We suffer insults in silence from 
world statesmen whose people are starving, 
and we feed them. 

Under the full powers of Public Law 480 
the United Arab Republic, whose president 
flouts and insults us, has received from the 
United States commodities valued at more 
than $700 million. 

In addition, believing that the people of 
the United Arab Republic were threatened 
with imminent famine because of crop fail- 
ure, we shipped to Egypt in 1961 about 
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186,000 metric tons of corn costing more than 
$23.7 million. 

There was no crop failure. We shipped the 
corn after it was known there would not be 
acrop failure, President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
sold some of the corn commercially. The 
sales of at least $9 million can be traced. 
Nasser needed funds at the time for arms 
to be used to frustrate U.S. policy in the 
Congo. 

When the Comptroller General of the 
United States confronted the Agency for 
International Development and the State 
Department with the plain facts of their 
own incompetence in making this shipment 
when there was no need for it, the response 
of these agencies was the familiar bureau- 
cratic fog-up of facts. 

But one statement of significance emerged. 

The State Department asserted that the 
needless gift to avert famine “coincided with 
a conscious effort.to improve United States- 
United Arab Republic political relations 
* * * because of the United Arab Republic 
leadership role in the Near East, its geopoliti- 
cal importance, the part it played in assuring 
peace and stability in the Near East.” It is 
not merely that there is no provision in law 
for the use of these funds in this manner. 
Government agencies operate on the theory 
that what is not specifically prohibited may 
be permitted. The judgment of AID and 
the State Department was wrong. The 
United States-United Arab Republic rela- 
tions were not improved. They grew worse. 

Some of the corn, possibly one-fifteenth of 
it, was distributed free to individual recip- 
ients. But what became of the rest of it, 
except for 14,500 tons verified as having been 
sold, is a mystery. 

A good deal of it piled up in ports and 
was not unloaded, the last anyone here 
knew, and large amounts became infested by 
weevils. 

If this were just one incident of incom- 
petence and folly in this and other pro- 
grams of AID it might be accepted as the 
inevitable byproduct of bureaucracy. But 
the files of the General Accounting Office are 
burdened with incident after incident of 
waste, corruption, arbitrary excess of au- 
thority, incompetence, and blunders. 

Corruption in the use of American AID 
funds in Vietnam is an openly accepted scan- 
dal. It is accepted as something unavoidable 
under the circumstances. 

When global- minded Congressmen read 
these reports of the Comptroller General of 
the United States they become exasperated. 
Foreign aid with strings tied to it does not 
work too well and it does not work too 
well without strings tied to it. We are mov- 
ing into a period when famine in large parts 
of the world may be commonplace because 
population is so rapidly outgrowing the 
ability of backward nations to produce 
food. 

This is an opportunity and a challenge 
to the United States to use our surplus food. 
producing capacity in a constructive way. 

But a higher level of competency will be 
required than in the case of the corn 
shipments to Egypt. 


Newburyport Leads Nation in Observance 
of 175th Anniversary of U.S. Coast 
Guard 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I was privileged to present to this House 
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the text of President Johnson's newly 
signed proclamation honoring the 175th 
anniversary of the founding of the US. 
Coast Guard at Newburyport, Mass. 
That proclamation was authorized by a 
congressional joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
83) which I was happy to cosponsor, and 
for that reason I had the pleasure of 
reading it back in my congressional dis- 
trict on August 4, 1965, when Newbury- 
port lead the Nation in observing the 
anniversary date. 

For the record, therefore, I believe an 
account of those ceremonies in the birth- 
place of the Coast Guard is appropriate 
at this time. The highlight of the oc- 
casion was the first day of issue by the 
Post Office Department of a 4-cent postal 
card commemorating the Coast Guard's 
175th anniversary. Forty million of 
these cards have been issued, and many 
thousands were canceled at Newburyport 
Post Office that first day. 

A statement by President Johnson on 
the cover of the official printed program 
summarized the history of the Coast 
Guard in this manner: 

One hundred. and seventy-five years ago, 
shortly after the United States was born, a 
new service came into being—the U.S, Coast 
Guard—then known as the Revenue Marine. 
Its first task was to assist the Customs Bu- 
reau in suppressing widespread smuggling. 
That small revenue fleet has now grown until 
the Coast Guard today not only embraces 
the entire spectrum of maritime safety but 
also seryes as part of our Armed Forces. The 
Coast Guard has served with distinction in 
every major war in which our Nation has 
been engaged, and today in the distant wa- 
ters off the Republic of Vietnam, Coast Guard 
units are helping a brave people in the de- 
fense of their freedom, 


Recently returned from an inspection 
trip to Vietnam where 17 Coast Guard 
cutters are patrolling against the smug- 
gling of supplies to the Vietcong, Adm, 
Edwin J. Roland, Commandant of the 
U.S. Coast Guard, reported to the gath- 
ering at Newburyport that those cutters 
already “have been fired upon and have 
returned the flre“ but fortunately with- 
out Coast Guard casualties. 

Others who paid tribute to the service 
of our Coast Guardsmen at those anni- 
versary ceremonies included Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury A. E. Weather- 
bee; Rear Adm. James A. Alger, Jr., 
Commander of the Ist Coast Guard Dis- 
trict; Mayor George H. Lawler of the city 
of Newburyport; Newburyport Post- 
master Albert C. Coltin, and Newbury- 
port Coast. Guard Day Chairman George 
A. Cashman. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Reverend Walter T. 
Whalen of the Immaculate Conception 
Church, Newburyport, and the benedic- 
tion of the Reverend Bert T. Williams 
of the First Church, Newbury. 

I was pleased to be joined on this oc- 
caslon by our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable STANLEY R. TUPPER of 
Maine, who is a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Navigation of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Rounding out the day’s fine 
program were selections by the US. 
Coast Guard Band, of which William L. 
Broadwell is bandmaster, and an exhibi- 
tion presented by the U.S. Coast Guard 
Precision Drill Team, of which Russell H. 
Lavenski is drillmaster. 
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POSTAL INSPECTOR'S ADDRESS 


The principal address was given by 
Chief Postal Inspector Henry B. Mon- 
tague, who was introduced by Post Office 
Regional Director Donald P. Steele. To 
conclude this report, therefore, I quote 
2 Montague's remarks, as fol- 
ows: 


It is a real pleasure to be with you today 
and to take part in this ceremony to dedi- 
cate a new postal card commemorating 175 
years of service by the U.S. Coast Guard. 

Newburyport may be the smallest city in 
Massachusetts, but I wonder if any other 
community can boast as much history per 
square foot. 

From your wharves slipped the proud 
Yankee clippers, bound for the seven seas. 
They plied the ocean at the fabulous speed 
of more than 15 knots, and it took only 
about 3 months to get from here to San 
Francisco. The casual student of history 
sometimes forgets the role of the Newbury- 
port clipper in opening our extreme wetsern 
frontier of California. For it was the 
clipper—and not the covered wagon—that 
carried the bulk of supplies that the bustling 
town of San Francisco needed for survival. 

It was here, too, in Newburyport that the 
Coast Guard was born. President George 
Washington, aware of the skill of your ship- 
builders, commissioned William Searle to 
build a ship for the new Republic. When 
the cutter Massachusetts was launched in 
1791, four officers, four mariners and two 
apprentice seamen came abroad. Ten men, 
in all, Ten men to protect the eastern sea- 
board from smugglers. 

At that time, the Post Office Department 
was probably a bit shorthanded, too. We 
had a postmaster general, an assistant and 
one clerk. Three men occupying two small 
offices. In 1790, Postmaster General Osgood 
reported to Secretary of the Treasury Alex- 
ander Hamilton that postal receipts for the 
previous year were about $25,000. 

Joseph Conrad once wrote that the sea 
never changes. Well, the Coast Guard and 
the Post Office Department have undergone a 
few changes. Our postal revenue has moved 
from $25,000 to more than $4 billion. We 
now deliver about as much mail as the rest 
of the world combined. Growth of the Coast 
Guard has been equally dramatic, 

During World War II the service expanded 
to nearly a quarter of a million men and 
women. Coast Guardsmen saw action in 
every major theater of operations, from the 
Aleutians to the South Pacific, to North 
Africa and Normandy. Meanwhile protecting 
40,000 miles of our shoreline. It was Coast 
Guardsmen who captured the German sabo- 
teurs put ashore in 1942 on Long Island and 
Florida. 

The present strength of the Coast Guard 
is about 30,000; small in number but big in 
accomplishment. For the Coast Guard re- 
sponds each year to some 30,000 distress calls. 
Its more routine duties include maintaining 
port security, oceanographic research, marine 
law enforcement, and operating the inter- 
national ice patrol. 3 

The motto of the Coast Guard is “semper 
paratus —always ready—and we have found 
the Coast Guard always ready to help the 
Post Office Department in time of need. 

One of the functions of our Postal Inspec- 
tion Service is to protect the mail when dis- 
aster strikes. Floods, hurricanes, airplane 
crashes, and similar events that endanger the 
mail, quickly bring postal inspectors to the 
Frequently this has been possible 
only with the assistance of the Coast Guard. 

I'd like to give you just three examples of 
the many instances in which cooperation by 
the Coast Guard has helped us do our job of 
protecting the mail. 

A few years ago, a commercial airplane that 
was mail crashed in the Gulf of 
Mexico about 85 miles from New Orleans. We 
promptly dispatched two inspectors from the 
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Mobile office to the scene. When they arrived 
by Air Force amphibian plane, a Coast Guard 


dropped around to see what was happening. 
We recovered 267 pounds of mail, dried it 
and sent it on its way. 

Sometimes we call on the Coast Guard to 
help us with our investigative work. When 
armed robbers held up the Miami-Key West 
mail truck and stole 23 pouches of mail, we 


West immediately he could identify a man 
who had important information about the 
crime. No commercial flights were available, 
so we turned once again to the Coast Guard 
for a helicopter. We found our men, made 
our arrests, and recovered the registered mail. 

During the hurricane season we frequently 
call on the Coast Guard to deliver · mall, par- 


from normal avenues of mail delivery. 


postal cards to be printed this year. I might 
that the Post Office Department is not 
open-handed in issuing new stamps and 


Muriel R. Chamberlain, chief of the art sec- 


the U.S. Coast Guard in time of peace and 
time of war. 


Senator Murphy Assesses Mr. Wirtz’s 
Farm Labor Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


resulting chaotic condtions, and the 
wasteful loss of crops. 

Senator Murray has specified 10 
points which every Member of Congress 
should find interesting and informative. 

Yesterday, the California Labor Panel, 
appointed by Secretary Wirtz to evaluate 
requests for foreign labor, recommended 
that some 8,000 workers be imported to 
supplement the inadequate supply of do- 


processors will not enjoy normal em- 
ployment this fall. Consumer prices will 
be forced up again. 
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Recent events give currency to Sena- 
tor MurPuy’s comments which were pub- 
lished in the August 7, 1965, issue of the 
California Farmer. 

The article follows: 


Senator MURPHY TAKES ON THE SECRETARY 
or LABOR 


U.S. Senator Grone MonrRr presented a 
10-point denunciation of Labor Secretary 
Willard Wirtz’ policies in California’s farm 
labor crisis to the Senate June 29. 

The California Republican, joined by 
Florida Democrat Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
said experience during the 6-month history 
of Secretary Wirtz’ labor program has been 
marked with “expensive failure and re- 
treat.” 

He listed 10 specifics: 

1. Secretary Wirtz has failed to realize that 
in letting Public Law 78 lapse, Congress never 
intended to foreclose completely the use of 
foreign labor if necessary to prevent eco- 
nomic disaster such as that occurring in Call- 
fornia. 

2. By resorting to frantic recruitment ef- 
forts—including green card workers, vaca- 
tioning high school boys, Indians, and as- 
sorted others—Secretary Wirtz has conceded 
that his original, idealistic theory about the 
urban unemployed flocking to the farms was 
impractical and has failed. He did not un- 
derstand that California farmers have al- 
ways hired domestics first, as the law re- 
quired. Wirtz has established something of 
a record as a broken-field runner to avoid 
admitting he was wrong. 

3. While Wirtz maintained that setting a 
minimum wage of $1.40 an hour would at- 
tract the urban unemployed in Calfornia, he 
arbitrarily set the minimum wage at $1.15 per 
hour in other States, never explaining why he 
singled out California for special treatment. 
He failed to understand that domestics who 
do this sort of farm work prefer to work on 
piece rates and could earn an average of $2 
per hour or better. 

4. Proof that Secretary Wirtz’ theory 
about the urban unemployed flocking to the 
farms has failed can be found in the fact 
that urban domestics have not appeared in 
droves. The few who did, stayed on the job 
an average of only 2 or 3 days. Less than 20 
percent have stayed more than 4 or 5 weeks. 

5. Following the failure of Wirtz’ mini- 


ment efforts, he tried the vacationing high 
school students (A-teams) approach. Our 
farmers were told bluntly by telegrams 

the Labor Department that they must accept 
any and all available A-teams or other work- 
ers west of the Mississippi River if they were 
to retain their eligibility for foreign labor 
when the need was finally admitted. 


farmers pay transportation costs and hire a 
“coach” to supervise the group but they 
must accept these high school students re- 
gardless of their ability. This is not 
answer to California's farm labor needs since 
these students will be back in school and 
not available for work in late August, Sep- 
tember, and October when California will 
need at least 30,000 and probably 40,000 to 
45,000 more workers. 


weather which has delayed some harvest. 
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7. Farm costs are skyrocketing unnecessar- 
ily in California, seriously damaging the 
health of my State's largest industry. These 
increased costs are the result of labor short- 
ages, not wage rates. The president of 
Stockton Growers Group, Inc., reported to 
me on June 26, 1965, that the domestic work- 
ers he is using are producing only about 56 
percent of the output of experienced workers. 
He has received three A teams and finds their 
productivity decreasing 50 percent after 2 
weeks, indicating they get homesick, tired, 
and bored, 

8. In the Salinas area, where six A teams 
have already quit, the boys on the teams 
are very complimentary of the cooperation 
shown by the growers but are critical of the 
Labor Department for misrepresenting the 
program. It is clear that the Department of 
Labor put the A-team program together hur- 
riedly and without careful planning in a des- 
perate effort to avoid facing up to the fact 
that their entire program to date has been 
a dismal failure. In fact, the program was 
thrown together so hurriedly that Califor- 
nia’s own department of employment was 
apparently not consulted since the director of 
that department suddenly refused to permit 
anymore out-of-State teams to enter Cali- 
fornia. He said there were high school stu- 
dents from our own State available if that 
was to be the type of labor with which our 
farmers must cope. 


9. Purther evidence that the A-team ap- 
proach is not the answer to our labor needs 


forts to implement the A-team program, they 
are suffering a 20- to 25-percent loss because 
of inexperienced help. 

10. Further evidence of the failure of Sec- 
retary Wirtz’s program can be found in the 
report by a California grower who sent a 
crew of experienced Mexican workers through 
the field following an A-team and found 25 
to 30 crates per acre (or about one-fourth of 
the melons) unpicked. Another grower re- 
ports that he had to hire a full-time girl 
to write the termination checks of workers 
who decided to leave. 


Stability, Freedom, and the Developing 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the foreign aid bill, I pro- 
posed that we assist developing coun- 
tries by training indigenous leadership 
in the skills required of a political 
democracy. 

I did so because I feel that the en- 
couragement of viable, self-governing 
democracies will immeasurably assist our 
search for a peaceful world. The succes- 
sion of governments in Vietnam has un- 
derscored the need for stable, free gov- 
ernments. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, Edward P. 
Morgan devoted one of his broadcasts 
to the larger and related problem of 
urging the acceptance by the developing 
nations of the best in the American so- 
cial system. 
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I therefore, include his radio editorial 
of August 5 be inserted at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Eb wand P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS, 
Avcust 5, 1965 


We Americans like to think that, despite 
its many faults and weaknesses, our own 50- 
cial order is a goon one, probably the best 
there is going. We tend to be astonished 
then when, like some wines, it does not al- 
Ways travel well for export. Our Govern- 
ment, for example, says that our basic ob- 
jective in South Vietnam is a set of stable 
circumstances under which the South Viet- 
namese will be free to choose their own form 
of government, their own social order. But 
under the surface what Washington would 
like most to see is the beginning of an open 
society in the American tradition. 

Theoretically, if we could somehow seal 
the people off from violence and turmoil long 
enough for them to learn how our system 
works and appreciate its attributes, they 
might opt for an order of the U.S. brand. 
But there is no way to isolate them in some 
kind of hermetically protected chamber 
while they make their choice. The work has 
to be done out in the open, exposed to the 
raw and insidious danger of guerrilla war- 
fare. What is there to build on? Outside of 
a small and overworked cadre of professional 
bureaucrats, who somehow have survived 
the succession of coups and less violent 
changes of regime, the armed forces provide 
virtually the only core of stability, and that's 
not much. There is another grouping with 
promise to build on, but the government in 
Saigon, ironically, has viewed it up to now 
largely with suspicion and contempt. This 
is the Vietnamese Confederation of Labor, 
about a quarter of s million men and 
women, headed by an intelligent Buddhist 
named Tran Quoc Buu. 

One of Buu's difficulties is that he cannot 
tell with precision how extensively the con- 
federation is infiltrated with Vietcong or at 
least guerrilla sympathizers. Paradoxically, 
if the government were to pay the movement 
more respect, upgrade its importance in na- 
tional affairs, the problem of subversion 
would diminish in on. The Viet- 
namese, as a whole, whether city workers, 
peasants or whatever, have come to regard 
any governmental regime with distrust if not 
outright hatred, because of the government's 
clumsy, corrupt or cruel approach to them. 

This brings us to a couple of fundamental 
obstacles to the acceptance of institutions 
which we Americans more or less take for 
granted. We can and do exercise a healthy 
disrespect on occasion for our own Govern- 
ment but, except for extremists of the far 
right and left, we do not actively despise 
it, or consider it, ipso facto, as an enemy. 
There was a time, the worst of it about the 
turn of the century, when Americans workers 
had to fight literally for their rights. The 
New Deal crowned their revolution with suc- 
cess. Since then with some notable and 
ugly exceptions, capital and labor in this 
country have moved more and more toward 
collaboration and away from violent con- 
flict. 

This phenomenon of what President John- 
son might like to call a working consensus 
has not been grasped by the rigidly orthodox 
Socialists of Europe or Asia, They are left 
floundering in the outdated concepts of 
socialism including the inevitability of class 
warfare. The trade union leadership in the 
United States has been getting farther and 
farther away from orthodoxy as labor tastes 
the increasing benefits of a mixed economy, 
with Government, business and unions in- 
creasingly exchanging counsel, broadening 
collaboration and sharing responsibilities. 
There are outrageous exceptions to this 
broad picture but this nevertheless is the 
trend and the Johnson administration has 
given it enormous impetus. 
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It will be years before such concepts can 
be realized m Vietnam. They haven't begun 
to be accepted yet even in such a thoroughly 
industrialized nation as Japan. Last Satur- 
day, the day before I left Tokyo, "Sohyo," the 
General Council of Trade Unions of Japan, 
opened its annual convention. There is a 
painful recession in Japan. Manufacturers 
overproduced, inventories are mouldering and 
jobs are insecure; many have been elimi- 
nated. Sohyo wrestied with this problem but 
its noisiest activity consisted of denouncing 
American intervention in Vietnam and 
mouthing fellow-traviling slogans of the pro- 
Communist Japan Socialist Party, labor's 
principal vehicle in the Diet, Japan's parlia- 
ment. 

American unions have established some 
contacts with their Japanese colleagues. 
Last year George Meany headed a successful 
AFL-CIO delegation to the convention of 
Domei, another—less radical—constellation 
of unions. Some exchanges with Japanese 
labor delegations have been worked out, in 
hopes they would pick up some helpful hints 
in observing American industry in action. 
This is a delicate operation but more of it 
should be undertaken. The U.S. Government 
and the American labor leadership both may 
have been little to preoccupied with the good- 
guy-bad-guy aspect of Japanese and other 
foreign trade union memberships. The ex- 
planation of how and why the marvel of 
American productivity works is one of our 
most valuable weapons and if there are risks 
in spreading this explanation, they are well 
worth it. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 


Dancers Not Going to the Dogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, a 
Colorado editor has uttered some hope- 
ful words on behalf of the younger gen- 
eration which should make all of us be of 
good cheer. He is Tom Ferrill, Colo- 
rado’s poet laureate. His thoughts re- 
garding today’s teenage dances were re- 
printed by another fine Colorado editor, 
Ken Budy of the Aurora Star, on Au- 
gust 5. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include below this editorial so that we all 
may realize that all is not lost with the 
limber set: 


Dancers Not God To THE Docs 


Some of we oldsters who admittedly don't 
understand the new dances got our come- 
uppance this week from Tom Ferril, Colo- 
rado’s contribution to literate poetry. 

He is also, when at his best, the finest 
columnist in Colorado in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Herald, oldest weekly newspaper in 
Colorado. 

Here's his analysis of the teenage dances: 

“Were I nimbler and more socially accept- 
able, I'd be out nightly participating in the 
classic revival of formal dances—the Frug, 
Watusi, Jerk, Swim, Monkey, Dog, Fish, Fly, 
and whatever names the kids dream up next. 

“Far from being wanton sex gyrations to 
tom-tom jungle music, as shocked blue- 
noses would have us believe, these new 
dances reecho the origins of Old World formal 
dances in which ladies and courtiers danced 
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opposite each other in perfect time and 
motion without touching even a fingertip. 

“Arising out of French chivalry and cross- 
ing the channel in the Napoleonic period, 
this form of dancing was called contre- 
dance from which we get country dance 
which had nothing to do with hillbilly shin- 
port but, rather, chaste quadrilles and the 

e. 

“I doubly delight in the ballet precision 
and joyousness of these youngsters, espe- 
cially when I recall how laboriously we used 
to sweat it out, cheek-in-cheek, pelvis-to- 
pelvis, mooning around the floor to some 
lethargic tune, fully justifying the wisecracks 
of 1 2 period—“Why do they bother to stand 
up?” 

“The only animal aspect of this new dance 
behavior is in the names of the dances, such 
as Monkey, Dog, Fish, etc., which simply per- 
petuates the nomenclature of the beast-lov- 
ing generation of yesteryear that thumped 
around so gracefully in the Grizzly Bear, 
Bunny Hug, Turkey Trot, Kangaroo Dip and 
Fox Trot. Why the animals always insist on 
getting into the act, nobody seems to know. 

“But I do know that psychiatrists are all 
wrong when they interpret the Frug or 
Watusi in terms of withdrawal rejection and 
loss of identity. 

“What we are witnessing is a formal and 
conservative classic revival. Give or take 10 
years and all these boys will be thoughtful 
a gets and the girls will be joining the 


Repeal of Section 14(b) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 77) to repeal 
section 14(b) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, and section 705(b) of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 and to amend the first 
proviso of section 8(a)(3) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended. 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend my senior Sen- 
ator, Par McNamara, of Michigan, and 
Congressman Frank THOMPSON, of New 
Jersey, who introduced legislation to re- 
peal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the Senate and House. In the 
words of the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey whose bill we are now 
debating, section 14(b) is both “illogical 
and disruptive.” 

The repeal of 14(b) is one of the major 
pieces of legislation before the 89th Con- 
gress due to the widespread ill effects of 
the right-to-work laws which have been 
enacted as a result of this clause in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The stated purpose 
of labor legislation is to protect com- 
merce from “injury, impairment, and in- 
terruption.” Yet 14(b), which is con- 
tradictory to every other piece of Federal 
legislation regulating commerce, impairs 
the worker's rights, particularly the Ne- 
gro worker's rights, by depriving him of 
effective union representation at the 
bargaining table, and injures the effi- 
ciency of existing unions by permitting 
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freeloaders who reap the benefits of 
unionism without meeting its obligations. 
The economic growth of the entire Na- 
tion can be dangerously disrupted by the 
economic underdevelopment caused by 
nomadic runaway industries which seek 
to exploit cheap labor. The vision of the 
Great Society is clouded by the existence 
of a law which supports poverty and 
racial discrimination. 

Right-to-work laws are examples of 
the arbitrary freedom which leaves the 
strong free to oppress the weak. These 
misnamed laws impair the rights of all 
workers to collectively bargain with man- 
agement, but they especially hurt the 
Negro American worker since he so often 
has the job with the lowest pay and 
most oppressive working conditions, and 
so particularly needs effective union rep- 
resentation. It is no accident that all 
the Southern States—except Louisiana 
which used to—have right-to-work laws. 

Current Federal law inconsistently re- 
quires the union to bargain for all em- 
ployees—even those who are not mem- 
bers of the union. This puts the union in 
the very weak position of fighting for 
everyone's benefit without having every- 
one’s support. Very few actual working 
men claim they do not want to share in 
the obligations of the union while reap- 
ing all the advantages. The advocates 
of these destroy-the- union“ laws are 
the same people who fight improvements 
in minimum wage and maximum hours 
laws, social security, and unemployment 
compensation. 

Responsible businessmen oppose these 
laws because they encourage unfair com- 
petition from runaway industries which 
move about in nomadic fashion so they 
can exploit the cheapest available labor 
supply. Instead of promoting economic 
growth, these nomads fold their tents 
and steal away to other poverty-stricken 
communities whenever the economy 
would permit increased wages, and thus 
leave both the workers and the general 
community in an even worse situation 
than before. We must eliminate these 
havens for parasitic businesses and 
guarantee free and fair competition. 
WEDGE BETWEEN.THE NEGRO AND THE UNIONS 


It is no coincidence that many of the 
States which have right-to-work laws 
are in the South. Although these laws 
deny all workers the right to effective 
collective bargaining with management, 
these statutes are particularly restrictive 
on the Negro. Because the Negro has 
traditionally been relegated to the lowest 
paid jobs and the most oppressive work- 
ing conditions, he, more than anyone else, 
needs the benefits of organized and ef- 
fective union representation. A. Philip 
Randolph, an AFL-CIO vice president, 
says that the real aim of the open shop 
supporters is to promote these laws “in 
the hope of driving a wedge between Ne- 
groes and the labor movements.” 

If the Nation is to continue its great 
strides toward assuring equality for all 
citizens, we must also guarantee the Ne- 
gro and every other worker the right to 
union representation, if he desires it; to 
job security, because he needs it; ade- 
quate wages, because they will help to 
lower the welfare rolls; and fair employ- 
ment practices, because they are neces- 
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sary. These goals cannot be reached as 
long as we have right-to-work legislation. 
ABOLISH THE “FREELOADER” 

Since the law requires that a union 
represent all the members of a collective 
bargaining unit whether they are mem- 
bers of the union or not, it is only equita- 
ble that where thé union is the agent of 
all the workers at the bargaining table 
every worker who stands to benefit from 
the contract agreed upon should be re- 
quired to support the union. 

The issue here is simply whether or not 
an employee, for reasons, real or feigned, 
should have the privilege of not paying 
to support a bargaining agent that a 
majority of his fellow employees have 
elected to represent all of them. A citi- 
zen cannot stop paying taxes simply be- 
cause his candidate for President was 
defeated, nor should he be exempted 
from supporting the union simply be- 
cause he did not vote for it when the 
majority of his fellow workers did. 

THE THREAT OF “RUNAWAY” INDUSTRIES 


The smooth flow of trade is impaired 
by this unfair competition between the 
right-to-work States and the other 
States. The supporters of these laws 
contend that their States show more 
economic growth and stability than the 
other States. It is strange, then, that 
many of the new businesses which have 
been attracted to the right-to-work 
States are runaway industries which 
move about in nomadic fashion from 
place to place with the intent of exploit- 
ing the cheapest possible labor supply. 

Where can such businesses find a con- 
stant source of cheap labor? In the 
right-to-work States where there are 
few, if any, enforceable minimum wage, 
maximum hours, and fair employment 
practices laws. A runaway shop which 
relocates in a community may appear to 
solve the problem of unemployment by 
hiring a great number of workers at very 
low wages. When the employees begin 
to ask for more pay and better working 
conditions, the shop will move to another 
community. In the wake of such prof- 
iteers, for these runaway shops do reap 
high profits by charging the same market 
price for goods produced at higher pro- 
duction costs, are communities whose 
entire economy is demolished; creditors 
who wonder who will pay the bills created 
by the company and its dependents; and 
unemployed workers who find themselves 
deeper in debt and more bewildered 
than they were before the boom. The 
injury done to communities by the kind 
of business attracted by cheap labor is 
finally felt by the Nation’s economy as a 
whole when the low-wage workers are 
unable to purchase in proportion to their 
production. Rather than causing eco- 
nomic development of an already pov- 
erty-stricken community, the practice of 
the runaway shop creates a condition 
which might be termed economic under- 
development. 

Fortunately, most responsible busi- 
nessmen are aware of the danger of up- 
setting the economy by running away 
from the unions. These businessmen 
frown upon right-to-work laws and have 
been instrumental in either defeating 
the passage of such laws or have helped 
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to repeal right-to-work laws. In the 
State of Maine, management was a vital 
part of the opposition which overwhelm- 
ingly defeated the passage of right-to- 
work laws. Indiana, one of the few in- 
dustrial States to enact a right-to-work 
law, repealed the law this year through 
the efforts of the Indiana Council for 
Industrial Peace which declared the 
right-to-work law was a threat to the 
economy of the State. Four other States 
have repealed similar laws and nine have 
defeated the proposal of right-to-work 
legislation by referendum. 
UNDERMINING THE GREAT SOCIETY 

Never before has there been greater 
concern for allowing an increasingly 
larger proportion of the population of the 
United States to enjoy the fruits of pros- 
perity. The repeal of section 14(b) will 
help to more easily implement the plans 
for the Great Society. ‘The present 
right-to-work laws undermine this pat- 
tern for the future by making the al- 
leviation of poverty more difficult in 
the hardcore areas where wages are low, 
unemployment benefits are minimal, and 
fair employment practices are practically 
nonexistent. Collective bargaining be- 
tween management and labor is one of 
the best ways of assuring optimum work- 
ing conditions and wages. Statistics 
comparing the right-to-work States, 
which outlaw the union shop, and the 
other States, which can have the union 
shop, show that only 5 percent of the 
right-to-work States and 47 percent of 
the other States have maximum unem- 
ployment insurance benefits; 40 percent 
of the former and 87 percent of the lat- 
ter offer a $40 per week compensation for 
temporary total disability; and minimum 
wage laws are in effect in 32 percent of 
the right-to-work States and 72 percent 
of the others. Only 16 percent of the 
right-to-work States have equal pay laws 
while 66 percent of the other States have 
them, and only 5 percent of the right- 
to-work States have fair employment 
practices laws while 69 percent of the 
other States have them. 

The President of the United States has 
placed a goal before all American peo- 
ple by his advocacy of the Great Society. 
It is an ideal, but it is an ideal which can 
be reached. We have made many steps 
toward the achievement of the Great So- 
ciety through the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the war on poverty, and the soon 
to be effective medicare and voting rights 
legislation. Yet there remains much to 
be accomplished. The repeal of section 
14(b) is one of the vital bills which the 
Congress must pass if we are to eliminate 
the poverty created by low wages and 
the demoralization and indignities suf- 
fered by the workers who must endure 
exploitation. 

VIOLATES UNIFORMITY PRINCIPLE 


Labor laws should be uniform in all 
States because they are a part of the 
regulation of interstate commerce which 
is a function of the Federal Government. 
The equity between the States in rela- 
tion to an area of Federal jurisdiction is 
destroyed because section 14(b) provides 
a loophole now used by 19 States. These 
States have, in effect, set themselves up 
as equals of the Federal Government in 
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matters of interstate commerce. The 
men who framed the Constitution delib- 
erately and wisely delegated the power 
to regulate commerce to the Federal 
Government in order to prevent individ- 
ual States from instituting private trade 
barriers. Eighteen years ago Congress 
passed a law which fostered an unde- 
sirable inequity among the States regard- 
ing treatment of those persons who are 
employed in interstate commerce. For 
18 years supporters of right-to-work leg- 
islation have been claiming that their 
laws protect individual freedom. For 18 
years the misnomer “right to work“ has 
deluded voters into giving their sup- 
port for laws which purport to broaden 
individual freedom, but in fact, limit it. 

I fee] the time has come to get rid of 
section 14(b). It was a mistake when 
it was passed in 1947, and it is a mistake 
that cannot be too quickly corrected. 
We must not compound the error by per- 
mitting 14(b) to remain any longer on 
our law books, 


The Civil Air Patrol—Vital Partner in 
the Nation’s Air and Space Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House the very excellent speech 
made by Congressman Lester L. WOLFF, 
of New York, before the Civil Air Patrol 
dinner in Washington on Tuesday eve- 
ning, August 1, 1965, honoring the an- 
nual international air cadet exchange 
program. Congressman WOLFF calls at- 
tention to the vital importance of the 
Civil Air Patrol in our space effort and 
to our military forces, as well as to com- 
mercial aviation. 

His speech follows: 

THE Crvi Am PATROL—VITAL PARTNER IN THE 
Nation's Am AND Space EFFORT 
(Speech of Congressman Lesrer L. WOLFF, 
Democrat, of New York) 

First of all, I would like to extend my 
most sincere congratulations to Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Inc., and Mr. Samuel F. 
Pryor for making this occasion possible, and 
to Col. Barnee Breeskin for his incomparable 
work in arranging this . Their work 
in advancing the civil side of aviation, and 
their interest in alr-minded youth, will 
significantly advance the cause of American 
air and space power in the future of our 
Nation. 

For many years the Civil Air Patrol has 
been a very important partner to our mili- 
tary and naval air forces as well as to com- 
mercial aviation. 

Twenty years ago, during World War II, I 
played a small part in the vital wartime 
mission of the CAP. Since that time I have 
maintained an active interest in the CAP 
ond in aviation in general. 

It has thus been a source of considerable 
gratification to me to be named to the 
Science and Astronautics Committee—the 
Space Committee—of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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The overall perspective on aeronautics and 
space developments one can gain from mem- 
bership on this committee has impressed 
upon me once the continued impor- 
tance of the Civil Air Patrol to our Nation's 
aeronautical strength and progress. 

Today we honor air cadets from many na- 
tions. Membership in the great brother- 
hood of airmen, a brotherhood that knows 
no international boundaries, can be an im- 
portant factor in developing a greater under- 
standing of other countries, as well as a most 
valuable means of exchanging information 
and techniques relevant to aeronautical 
progress. 

I like to think that all of us in the avia- 
tion and space business—our Air Force, 
Army, and Navy pilots in Vietnam, our astro- 
nauts, our great aviation companies, our 
commercial airlines, FAA, NASA, and those 
of us in the House and Senate concerned 
with aviation and space affairs—all are part- 
ners in promoting further mastery of the 
great ocean of air and space. And in this 
partnership the role of the CAP is by no 
means a minor one. The CAP provides an 
ideal launching pad for young men from all 
countries who aspire to careers in aviation 
and space. 

In this partnership we cannot afford to be 
second best. 

The Communist-dominated nations, par- 
ticularly the Soviet Union, have shown a 
vigor and ingenuity that we cannot afford to 
let surpass our efforts. The CAP has helped 
to insure that this will not happen. 

So today we honor these young men who 
have chosen to participate in man’s greatest 
adventure—the conquest of the skies and 
now the heavens. We congratulate them for 
their help in the great effort to push forward 
ever further, the boundaries of man’s knowl- 
edge of himself and of his universe. 

In conclusion, I would like to recite a poem 
that has graced the Air Force ready rooms of 
free nations for the past 25 years, ever a 
source of inspiration to those who choc: 
to work and fight in the vastness of the skies. 
It is “High Flight” by John Gillespie Magee, 
Jr. 


“Oh! I have slipped the surly bonds of earth 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered 


wings; 
Sunward I've climbed, and joined the tum- 
bling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred 


things 
You have not dreamed, of—wheeled and 
soared and swung 
High in the sunlit silence. Hov'ring there, 
I've chased the shouting wind along, and 
flung 
My eager craft through footless halls of 
air. 


“Up, up the long, delirious, burning blue 
I've topped the wind-swept heights with 
easy grace 
Where never lark, or even eagle flew— 
And, while with silent lifting mind I've 
trod 
The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 
Put out my hand and touched the face of 
God.“ 


Lying High School Transcripts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune this morning carried an 
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editorial which should be of deep con- 
cern to all Americans, but in particular, 
to all educators in the United States. 

This editorial comments on the scan- 
dalous doctoring of high school records 
in 638 instances during a 5-year period 
at Hillhouse High School in New Haven, 
Conn. 

It appears that in most of these in- 
stances, the transcripts of graduating 
students had been misrepresenting 
grades in a systematic attempt to help 
the school’s pupils gain admittance to 
college. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education who has participated in 
drafting and helping enact Federal legis- 
lation which provides hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to America’s institutions 
of higher learning, Mr. Speaker, this 
revelation is of substantially more than 
passing interest to me. I should think 
it would also be of grave concern to all 
the other Members of Congress who have 
voted for this Federal aid to our institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
statement by the school’s suspended 
principal, Robert T. LeVine, who in his 
own defense stated that he has been 
carrying on a well-established practice 
followed for years before he became prin- 
cipal of Hillhouse High School in 1951. 

We do not know at this time whether 
this scandalous manipulation of records 
has been limited only to Hillhouse High 
School or whether this is a practice in 
other schools throughout the Nation, as 
well. Certainly we have a right to ask 
whether American youngsters are being 
denied admission to the Nation’s institu-- 
tions of higher learning because others 
with doctored grades take an unfair ad- 
vantage. 

The disclosures at Hillhouse conceiv- 
ably have nationwide ramifications and 
could seriously endanger the high regard 
that we have for our Nation's institu- 
tions of higher learning. It is of little 
comfort to argue that the cheaters 
would be soon discovered upon being ad- 
mitted to any institution with high scho- 
lastic standards by their failure to main- 
tain these standards. This apparently 
did not prove to be the case in the Hill-: 
house scandal. It would be my hope that 
the National Education Association will 
face up to this disclosure squarely and 
not sweep in under the rug. 

Instead, the NEA should launch a full- 
scale investigation to see whether or not 
the disclosures at Hillhouse have oc- 
curred in other high schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I am careful not to sug- 
gest a congressional investigation on this 


would be no Federal intervention. I 
would much prefer if the NEA, or any 
other private agency charged with the 
responsibility of overseeing our educa- 
tional institutions, took on such an in- 
vestigation within its own framework. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
it clear here today that I will not hesi- 
tate to ask my own committee to look 
into this entire matter if a responsible 
private agency fails to investigate this 
practice at the earliest opportunity. 
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The competition for enrollment in our 
institutions of higher learning is much 
too keen today and the growing shortage 
of facilities is much too serious to permit 
youngsters who are beneficiaries of doc- 
tored records to take the place of more 
worthy American scholars. 


Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Tribune edi- 
torial follows: 
LYING TRANSCRIPTS 


The high school grades are all too often 
meaningless has long been asserted. Now 
public hearings at New Haven, Conn., have 
been developing evidence that in at least one 
high school in that city official transcripts 
have been misre ting grades in a syste- 
matic attempt to help the school's pupils 
gain admission to college. 

ee in this somewhat corrupted age, it 

is surprising that a high school principal 
should be charged with issuing doctored tran- 
scripts. More surprising is the line of de- 
fense that Robert T. LeVine, suspended 
principal of Hillhouse high school, took at 
a hearing Levine requested to fight his sus- 
pension. One defense is that LeVine had 
just been carrying on a well established 
practice, followed for years before he became 
principal in 1951. Another defense is that 
though ex officio LeVine has been signing 
transcripts, he did not personally prepare 
them and is not responsible fcr any misrepre- 
sentations in them. That in 638 instances 
in a 5-year period grades had been falsified 
on Hillhouse high school transcripts appar- 
ently is not contested. 

One strange detail is that though nearly 
all grade changes were upward in a few in- 
stances the true grades were lowered. Could 
those instances reflect a will to sabotage a 
few applications for college entrance? 

The New Haven board of education con- 
tends that a principal has ultimate responsi- 
bility for the truthfulness of his school's 
transcripts whether or not doctoring them is 
an old school custom and whether or not the 
principal personally falsified them. The 
nature of Levine's defenses clearly indicates 
that he is not a man to count on to resist 
tampering with school records. 

Surely the board is right in holding the 
principal responsible and in contending that 
the integrity of records is important. One 
need not attach an exaggerated value to high 
school grades to conclude that it is shocking 
for a school to issue, every year, scores of 
transcripts that lie about facts. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Voice of America is in need of a thorough 
revamp, and reevaluation as to its opera- 
tion and a rededication to its basic pur- 
pose which is to effectively present the 
American image abroad. The Economist 
Newspapers, an outstanding chain serv- 
ing a large segment of the Chicago 
metropolitan area, carried an editorial 
on August 4 which I ask leave to place 
in the RECORD: 

Wise CHOICE 

In appointing John W. Chancellor to be 
Director of the Voice of America, President 
Johnson selected a very able newspaper man 
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who was born and raised on the South Side. 
Chancellor’s relatives still reside in the area. 

Now 38 years of age, Chancellor graduated 
from Kenwood elementary school and De 
Paul Academy. He served in the Army and 
later attended the Navy Pier branch of the 
University of Illinois. 

He subsequently joined the editorial staff 
of the Sun-Times and moved on, in 1950, to 
the news departments of the National Broad- 
casting Co.'s Chicago radio and television 
stations. 

NBC sent him to Vienna, Lebanon, Mos- 
cow, Rome, and finally, to its Washington 
bureau. While in Rome Chancellor obtained 
an exclusive interview with the late Pope 
John, which was televised. 

His experience should make the U.S. propa- 


not always been the situation during the 
existence of the Voice of America. Americans 
who have heard some of the broadcasts while 
touring Europe have been appalled at the 
inoccuous statements and worse sent over 
the air from stations in Munich and else- 
where. 

Blame could be traced to the fact that past 
directors lacked adequate training and 
knowledge of what impresses people. Presi- 
dent Johnson undoubtedly had this in mind 
when he said, in announcing Chancellor's 
appointment: 

“I have confidence that it is going to be in 
imaginative, competent, reliable and always 
truthful hands,” 

We wish our former neighbor a full meas- 
ure of success in his new venture. 


Profiles of Wyoming Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
memoration of Wyoming’s 75th anniver- 
sary of statehood, I present the fourth in 
my series on great Wyoming citizens. 
Previous biographies featured Joseph M. 
Carey, Francis E. Warren, and John B. 
Kendrick. 


ORPHANED AT SEVEN 


A prominent Republican Party leader 
for 30 years, Frank Wheeler Mondell was 
born in St. Louis on November 6, 1860. 
Orphaned at the age of 7, he joined the 
family of a Congregational minister at 
Monona, Iowa, moving with them 2 years 
later to a homestead in the northwestern 
part of the State. 

Living 100 miles from the railroad, he 
supplemented a 3-month annual coun- 
try schooling with books from his guard- 
ian’s extensive library. At 18, he went 
to Chicago and a year later to Denver, 
where for the next 8 years he worked in 
engineering and construction activities 
of the expanding West. 

FIRST NEWCASTLE MAYOR 


In 1887 he went to Wyoming, where he 
discovered a bituminous coal deposit 
which opened up the Cambria mines. He 
laid out the town of Newcastle and be- 
came its first mayor, serving until his 
election as State senator in 1892. He was 
elected president of the senate in his 
second term. . 
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In 1894, he was a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, but at the last moment became 
the Republican nominee for Congress. 
After serving one term he was defeated 
in the free silver election of 1896. He 
then became assistant commissioner of 
the General Land Office until his reelec- 
tion to the House in 1898, where he served 
continuously until 1923. 

HOUSE REPUBLICAN LEADER 


In the middle of President Wilson's 
second term, Mr. Mondell had been 
chosen as Republican leader in the 
House. He was reelected in the 67th 
Congress and directed legislation during 
4 important postwar years. 

A confessed conservative and orga- 
nization man, Congressman Mondell 
fought the move to strip Speaker Cannon 
of many of his powers and opposed the 
Bull Moose candidacy of Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912. As permanent chair- 
man of the 1924 Republican Convention, 
he scored the party’s “radicals” and par- 
ried the efforts of the late Senator La 
Follette and his followers. 

ADVOCATED WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


As a Member of the House he advo- 
cated woman suffrage, authored the en- 
larged Homestead Act and the bill shift- 
ing the Forest Service from the Interior 
to the Agriculture Department, and had 
charge of the National Reclamation Act. 

It was not until he was in Congress 
that Mondell began the study of law. He 
attended night law school, receiving his 
LL.D. from George Washington Univer- 
sity in 1921, and in 1924 was admitted to 
practice in Wyoming. He was president 
of the Dry Farming Congress from 1910 
to 1915 and was a 33d degree Mason. 

IN LINE FOR SPEAKERSHIP 


Instead of seeking reelection in 1922, 
he ran for the Senate, but was defeated 
by Senator Kendrick, a Democrat. It 
was said that had Speaker Frederick H. 
Gillette announced sooner his candidacy 
for the Senate, Mr. Mondell would have 
chosen to stay in the House, where he 
would have succeeded to the speaker- 
ship. 

Following his defeat, Mondell became 
Director of the War Finance Corporation, 
having declined President Harding's 
offers of ambassadorial appointments. 
Later, he declined a Cabinet position in 
order to enter a private law practice in 
Washington, D.C, 

He died August 6, 1939, and was buried 
in Washington’s Rock Creek Cemetery. 
He and his wife, the former Ida Harris, 
were the parents of five children—Wil- 
liam Harris Mondell, who now lives in 
Billings, Mont.; Frank Wheeler Mondell, 
of Washington, D.C.; the late George 
Parker Mondell; Marjorie Mondell, now 
Mrs. Mills Astin; and Dorothy Mondell, 
now Mrs. Sherlock Davis. 

Frank Mondell rose above the disad- 
vantages of his earlier years, educated 
himself on his own initiative, became one 
of his party’s most eminent leaders, and 
nearly gained the post of the most power- 
ful man in Congress, Speaker of the 
House. His dedication and service make 
Frank Mondell one of Wyoming's out- 
standing citizens during her 75 years of 
statehood. 
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The World Population Explosion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, public pol- 
icy in the field of birth control is under- 
going the most rapid change in Amer- 
ica’s history. Basically, there are three 
reasons: First, public awareness of the 
problem has grown enormously; second, 
the Roman Catholic Church has under- 
taken a thorough reexamination of the 
matter, leading to a special council to 
consider church policy. A dialog is 
emerging not only within the church, but 
also by the Catholics and members of 
other religious groups; third, President 
Johnson has made clear his own great 
concern with the problem and its wider 
implications. In his state of the Union 


message—January 4, 1965—the Presi-. 


dent said: 

I will seek new ways to use our knowledge 
to help deal with the explosion in world 
population and the growing scarcity in 
world resources. 


In his address at the commemorative 
celebration of the 20th year of the 
United Nations, in San Francisco, June 
25, 1965, the President stated: 

I would call upon all member nations to 
rededicate themselves to wage together an 
international war on poverty. 

Let us, in all our lands, including this 
land, face forthrightly the multiplying prob- 
lems of our multiplying populations and 
seek the answers to this most profound chal- 
lenge to the future of the world. Let us act 
on the fact that less than $5 invested in 
population control is worth a hundred dol- 
lars invested in economic growth. 


Mr. Speaker, hearings on a bill intro- 
duced by Senator GRUENING and several 
of his colleagues in the other body are 
presently proceeding. Nine of us have 
introduced bills dealing with the prob- 
lem in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem is now. We 
cannot avoid it. If we do so, we face dis- 
aster. The issue is squarely up to us. 

The last article in a series “Our 
Crowded Earth,” by Jean M. White, 
presently running in the Washington 
Post, deals with these important develop- 
ments: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 6, 1965] 
Our CROWDED EartH—VI:; VATICAN REEXAM- 
Ings STAND on BIRTH CONTROL 
(Last of six articles) 

(By Jean M. White) 

Perhaps by mid-September, or soon there- 
after, Pope Paul VI will make a pronounce- 
ment on the problem which everyone 18 
talking about, tbat is birth control. 

The long-awaited statement will be a mo- 
mentous one for millions of devout Catholics 
throughout the world. It will come after a 
searching dialog within the Roman Catholic 
Church, among the hierarchy, theologians, 
and lay men and women. 

Only last June, Pope Paul asked with re- 
spectful urgency that his special advisory 
commission speed its report to him. Earlier, 
he had spoken feelingly of the anguish of 
many souls waiting for the church to re- 
examine its position on birth control. 
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The reexamination has been intense within 
the framework of centuries of Catholic teach- 
ing and opposition to artificial methods of 
contraception. It comes at a time of con- 
siderable change of sentiment in both public 
and private sectors toward birth control. 

Within the last few years, there has been 
a turning point in public awareness of the 
problems of overpopulation, both for a fam- 
ily and for a nation. 

This has brought demands for more Goy- 
ernment action in the field of family plan- 
ning. More and more nations, particularly in 
the struggling underdeveloped areas of the 
world, have come to the decision they must 
adopt and pursue family-planning policies 
for the well-being of their people. 

So birth control—once considered off lim- 
its in national and international politics— 
is now a proper subject for public discus- 
sion and action. 

This change of climate has heartened 
population experts, who have often felt that 
they were lonely voices crying in a wilder- 
ness of indifference to the dangers of popu- 
lation inflation. 

“Why am I optimistic today?” asks Prank 
N. Notestein, president of the privately fi- 
nanced Population Council. 

“For two reasons: first, a real awareness 
of the problem on the part of the people and 
governments; and secondly, the recent im- 
provements in contraceptive techniques, with 
the breakthrough on the pill and the IUD 
(intra-uterine device) in the last few years.” 

In the United States, President Johnson's 
State of the Union Message last January 
heralded a more affirmative and aggressive 
Federal policy on birth control. 

With only 25 words, Mr. Johnson went 
further than any other President to back 
population-control efforts: 

“I will seek new ways to use our knowledge 
to help deal with the explosion of world 
population and the growing scarcity of world 
resources.“ 

Then, the President called on all nations 
to “face forthrightly the multiplying prob- 
lems of our multiplying populations” when 
he spoke on the 20th anniversary of the 
United Nations in San Francisco. 

“Let us act on the fact that less than 
$5 invested in population control is worth 
$100 invested in economic growth,” he told 
the delegates. 

Other recent events reflect the shift in 
sentiment toward the Government's role in 
birth-control efforts: 

Ten bills relating to birth control have 
been introduced in this Congress. A Senate 
subcommittee is now holding hearings on 
a bill that would set up two posts in the 
State Department and the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department to deal with popula- 
tion problems at home and abroad. 

Last year, the number of States offering 
birth control services in tax-supported medi- 
cal and welfare programs rose from 21 to 
35. 

So far this year, some 11 States have taken 
action either to repeal old State birth control 
bans or to provide family planning services. 
The Supreme Court recently struck down the 
Connecticut law that forbade the sale or use 
of contraceptives. 

The Interior t announced it 
would offer both birth control advice and de- 
vices to American Indians on reservations, 
natives of the Pacific Trust Territory, and 

Eskimos, and Aleuts in Alaska, 

It thus became the first Federal agency to 
supply contraceptive devices directly. The 
program, Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall 
emphasized, is entirely voluntary. 

The Office of Economic ty, as 
part of the war on poverty, has said it will 
provide funds for family planning services 
as part of an overall program if approved 
by a general community consensus. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. received the first 
grant, for $8,500, for a 6-month pilot project 
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of neighborhood clinics in low-income areas. 
Programs haye also been approved for Oak- 
land, Calif.; Austin, Tex.; St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, and Buffalo. 

Local Catholic opposition has held up ap- 
proval of a grant to Milwaukee. 

Last March, the Agency for International 
Development sent out a directive to its mis- 
sions to supply technical assistance—but not 
contraceptive devices—to governments re- 
questing it. 

The same month AID granted $45,000 to 
the Jamaica Planning Association to buy ve- 
hicles and other equipment for a birth con- 
trol education program. 

U.S. Surgeon General Luther L. 
the World Health Organization 9 
tive action in the adoption of a clear-cut 
policy” on birth control. 

Who voted unanimously to supply tech- 
nical assistance to members requesting it 
but not to “involve operational activities“ 
reportedly a compromise to allay Catholic 
fears. 

Until recently, the Federal Government has 
carefully avoided direct involvement in the 
touchy field of birth control. It has been 
considered politically explosive both at home 
and abroad. 

The Roman Catholic Church has presented 
the most formidable and unswerving op- 
position to public birth-control policies and 


programs. 

Today the church is undergoing a search- 
ing review of its position on the regulation of 
childbirth. Paul's pronouncement— 
the ultimate decision is his—may come be- 
fore the bishops of the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil convene September 14 for their final 
session. 

In the United States, there are 50 million 
Catholics, nearly a quarter of the population. 
Latin America, where population is growing 
the fastest, is predominantly Catholic. 

Pope Paul appointed a special commission 
of clerics, sclentists, and married couples to 
advise him. The commission, which has 
been meeting more than a year, has been 


reported as divided. 


Some commission members are reported 
standing firm against any change in the 
church position. Others are believed in favor 
of sanction for use for contraceptive pills. 
And still others have been reported to be 
supporting a wider range of contraceptive 
means. 

The only means of birth control now ap- 
proved by the Catholic Church is total ab- 
stinence during the wife's fertile period 
the rhythm method. 

The pill offers a method that is not un- 
reconciable to Catholic teaching, its sup- 
porters argue. It suppresses ovulation, they 
emphasize, with out use of mechanical bar- 
riers condemned by the church, 

One of the pill’s developers is Dr. John 
Rock, a Catholic himself. He has emphasized 
that canon law defines the end of marriage 
as both the procreation and education of 
children and speaks of a “fusion of these 
obligations.” 

Shortly before his death in 1958, Pope Pius 
XII condemned the pill as a “sterilzer.” The 
antipill school argues that it represents a 
kind of direct intervention, previously con- 
demned by a number of Popes. 

The IUD (intrauterine device) also could 
pose an intricate problem for Catholic doc- 
trine. The question here may be whether 
the loops of the device prevent fertilization— 
before embryonic life is formed—to act to 
prevent the fertilized egg from taking hold 
in the uterus. In the latter case, the coil 
may be viewed as an early abortion-produc- 
ing device and open to unyielding condem- 
nation. 

Last October at the third session of the 
Vatican Council, four Cardinals spoke out for 
a cs we ig of the church position on birth 
control. 
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Leon Josef Cardinal Suenens of Belgium 
urged the council “to meet the immense 
problem posed by the present demographic 
explosion.” 

“The matter is difficult, but the world 
is waiting,” he added. 

Public opinion polls have shown that many 
Catholics favor birth control and practice 
it by other means than the rhythm methods. 
A recent Louis Harris survey showed a 3 to 
2 majority of Catholic couples favored relax- 
ation of the church's rigid stand. 

In South America, some priests have 
avoided taking a stand rather than obstruct 
birth-eontrol efforts among their poor 
parishioners. In Europe, several of the 
countries with the lowest birth rates are 
predominantly Catholic Austria, Belgium, 
France, and Italy. 

But until Pope Paul makes his pronounce- 
ment the Catholic doctrine remains that of 
centuries. 

“Despite popular opinion to the contrary, 
the attitude of the Catholic Church to con- 
traception is still one of condemnation as a 
moral evil,” Msgr. John C. Knott, head of 
the Family Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, has declared. 

Not everyone thinks the world has popula- 
tion problems. Some reputable scientists 
and demographers feel that we shouldn’t 
underestimate the ability of science to take 
care of rapid growth in the years ahead. 

Malthus was proved wrong once, they point 
out, and they decry the alarmists“ and the 
“popular prophets of demographic gloom and 
doom.” 


But more and more people and govern- 
ments are becoming worried over the prob- 
lems of overpopulation. 


world’s poor for a little better life, in the 
welfare of the individual family. 
The quantity of human life could well 


Amendment to H.R. 1778 District 
Housing Law 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment would encourage the de- 
struction of slums or encourage bringing 
them up to at least minimum standards 
by preventing the continuous occupancy 
of slums and thus preventing successive 
waves of requests for new public housing 
based on their occupancy. 

This amendment will stop the present 
persistent trend of making the District 
of Columbia disproportionately a public 
housing area. 

The amendment will also save the tax- 
payers expenditures, that should be in- 
caned instead by the owners of the 

ums. 
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The Federal public housing law—sec- 
tion 10(a) of the U.S. Housing Act of 
1937—provides that a locality cannot re- 
ceive Federal assistance under an annual 
contributions contract in connection 
with a low-rent public housing project 
unless the governing body of such local- 
ity agrees to eliminate, by demolition, 
condemnation, or compulsory repair, a 
number of substandard—unsafe or un- 
sanitary—dwelling units substantially 
equal to the number of units in the proj- 
ect. The elimination of these sub- 
standard units must occur after the proj- 
ect is begun and must be fully accom- 
plished within 5 years after the project is 
completed. The requirement is in terms 
of numbers of units only; it is not neces- 
sary for the locality to specify the par- 
ticular units to be eliminated, and it 
makes no difference how the elimination 
occurs. 

In practice, apparently, most localities 
have no difficulty meeting this require- 
ment; by the time the 5-year period is 
over the requisite number of substandard 
units will generally have disappeared 
from the community as a result of private 
action or as an incident of other—unre- 
lated—public activities; and there is 
seldom a need for the locality to take 
any special steps at all in order to carry 
out the elimination agreement. 

This proposed amendment modifies 
this requirement, insofar as it applies to 
a project located in the District of Co- 
lumbia, by providing that—under future 
contracts—the elimination of the requi- 
site number of substandard units must 
be fully accomplished by the time the 
project is completed. This amendment, 
by removing the additional 5-year period 
presently available for satisfying the 
requirement, will compel the District 
authorities to take at least some affirm- 
ative action to eliminate substandard 
units when a public housing project is 
being built. 

The District of Columbia is a small 
piece of geography; and if something 
like I have suggested does not take place, 
it will be only a question of time before 
most of the occupants of the District, 
will live either in public housing or in 
slums. 


Lawrence O’Brien: Salute to an 
Invaluable Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been many men over the years 
who have served Presidents as congres- 
sional liaisons. They have been compe- 
tent and helpful, and have been greatly 
appreciated. However, I feel that one 
man has singled himself out from all the 
rest, and that man is Lawrence O’Brien. 

Mr. O'Brien has contributed immense- 
ly to the smooth-working relationship 
that exists between the Congress and 
the White House. He is always available 
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with advice and aid, and can be counted 
upon to give direct and precise informa- 
tion concerning any topic within his 
scope. He has made himself invaluable 
to us all. 

Thus, in recognition of his unselfish 
public service, I am pleased to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues this most 
fitting tribute which appeared in the 
Washington Post on Wednesday, August 
4, 1965. The article follows: 

JOHNSON PROGRAM—O’BRIEN’S CONTRIBUTION 

There are two incredible realities about 
President Johnson's program in Congress, and 
it is a close question as to which is the more 
improbable. 

One is the profound and unexampied 
scope of the legislation that has moved so 
sedately and surely through the Senate and 
House. What Congress under Mr. Johnson's 
spur is doing in all fields of social legislation 
is in depth and total meaning beyond what 
any Congress has ever done for any President 
in any Uke period—not excluding Pranklin 
D. Roosevelt at the top of his power. 

The other unreal reality is that all this is 
being accomplished with so quiet, so casual, 
an air of professional competence that the 
country is hardly aware of the immense al- 
terations being made in the whole fabric of 
its collective life. 

Five enactments of historic significance 
have already followed one another in orderly 
and ordained sequence, as steadily and 
calmly as a trained squad of men filing by 
in quickstep. Four of these—aid to the Ap- 
palachian region, Federal assistance to edu- 
cation in a fundamental way, medicare, and 
Negro voting righte—had been in one way 


decades in the case of civil rights. 

A fifth, the measure not merely to broaden 
Government-aided housing but also to pro- 
vide Government rent subsidies to tenants, is 
80 far-reaching as never before to have been 
proposed at all. 

In any Congress one had known in the 
past any one of these huge bills would have 
provoked a struggle to shake the very walls 
of the Capitol. This time, each one has gone 
forward in about the a of strife 
and drama a postman might stir in making 
his rounds in the suburbs. 

Perhaps history will have to determine the 
ultimate degree of wisdom or unwisdom in 
these ented actions. 
Some onlookers, including this onlooker, will 
not wait so long. They cannot down grave 
anxieties as to whether we ought to have 
gone 80 far so quickly in some of these many 
directions. Anyhow, we have gone there. 

So, how was it all done? Primarily, of 
course, it was done by an occupant of the 
White House whose skill in leading and prod- 
ding Congress is matchless in our time. But 
the White House shelters more than one 
man; and the No. 2 man in this performance 
is entitled to a great share of credit or blame. 

This No. 2 man is Lawrence O’Brien, the 
President’s principal agent in liaison with 


O’Brien, who loved 


no 
tail-circult posturing and self-promo- 
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tion. The reason is not dreadfully hard to 
find. O'Brien is a true professional; he is 
concerned with results and not with doc- 
trinal hair-splitting and ideological hissing 
matches. 

And so nobody has had to draw him a 
little map of the trails through that tough 
terrain where the bureaucratic jungle merges 
with the legislative jungle up om Capitol Hill. 


The 57th Birthday of Ambassador Arthur 
J. Goldberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit herewith an 
written on the occasion of the 57th birth- 
day of our new Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Arthur J. Goldberg, by Mr. Abe 
E. Eisenstein for the East Side News, a 
weekly publication with wide distribu- 
tion in my congressional district. 

I am happy to join with Mr. Eisenstein, 
his readers, and all my constituents in 
extending sincere congratulations and 
best wishes for a long and fruitful career 
in the service of his country. 

The article follows: 

Harry 57rR BIRTHDAY, ARTHUR J, GOLDBERG, 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 

August 8, Sunday, marks the 57th anni- 
versary of the birth of the former prominent 
labor lawyer, professor of law at the John 
Marshall Law School, major in the U.S. Army, 
lecturer, author of the book “AFL-CIO: 
Labor United,” active U.S. Secretary of Labor, 


Nations—Arthur Goldberg. 
“He rose from the city streets to Cabinet 


dent of the United States. 

Arthur Joseph Goldberg is the son of 
Russlan-Jewish immigrants, Joseph and 
Rebecca (Perlstein) Goldberg. He is a na- 
tive of Chicago and the youngest of 11 chil- 
dren. Out of the meager savings as a ped- 
dler, his father acquired an old blind horse 
and a wagon. He would go to the markets 
before dawn and buy fruits and vegetables. 
These he would sell to restaurants and hotels. 
Arthur was orphaned of his pious father at 
the tender age of eight. He learned the 
pangs of hardship early in life. 

Arthur Goldberg was educated in the Chi- 
cago public schools. At the age of 12, 
he went to work as an errand boy for a shoe 
factory at $3.80 a week. He is a graduate of 
Benjamin Harrison High School and attended 
Crane Junior College in the morning and 
De Paul University at night and working in 
between. He graduated summa cum laude 
from the Northwestern University Law 
School, class of 1929. He was admitted to the 
Ilinois bar and District bar the same year. 
Ee was in private practice in Chicago for 
19 years. Attorney Goldberg became general 
Sue ta aes a EN te be ae 
counsel for the AFL-CIO for 6 years. He 
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served as general counsel of the United Steel 
Workers for 13 years. 

In 1961, Arthur Goldberg was appointed 
by the late President John F. Kennedy as 
Secretary of Labor: Again, in August 1962, 
on the retirement of Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, President Kennedy appointed Mr. 
Goldberg as the 94th Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. On July 1965, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson appointed him as per- 
manent representative of the United States 
to the United Nations. 

Arthur Goldberg married Dorothy Kurgans, 
a well-known artist, on July 18, 1931. They 
have two children, Barbara (Mrs. David A. 
Cramer), and Robert M. Goldberg. 

Ambassador Goldberg, recipient of many 
honors, is a man of medium height, with 


his fellow man—in the finest American tra- 
dition. There is good reason to expect that 
he will make his presence felt in his new 
post. His hobbies are swimming, reading, 
conversation, and walking. 

We salute you—Ambassador Arthur Gold- 
berg—on your 57th birthday. We welcome 
you and your devoted wife to New York's 
historic East Side—Capital of the United 
Nations. 


The Honorable J. J. Pickle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include an 
article which appeared in the Dallas 
Morning News on Tuesday, August 10, 
1965, concerning our most able colleague, 
the Honorable James J. PICKLE. 

The article follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S REPRESENTATIVE: CONGRESS- 
MEN WATCH PICKLE FOR CLUES 

(Evrror’s Nore.—Lyndon Baines Johnson 
is not only President of the United States 
to James J. Pein. He's a constituent as 
well. And colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives have taken to watching the Con- 
gressman from Austin for clues to White 
House thinking.) 

(By Frank Cormier) 

WASHINGTON.—For JAMES JARRELL PICKLE, 
“all the way with LB. J.“ is more than a 
catchy political slogan. It's closer to a way 


of life. 
through 


Once a Capitol Hill policeman 
Lyndon Johnson's influence, “Jake” PICKLE 
now is Congressman from the President's 
home district in central Texas. And he is 
being talked about as a potential Senate 
candidate, although he disclaims any such 
ambitions. 

For nearly three decades, PICKLE, 52, and 
Mr. Johnson, 56, have been personal and po- 
litical friends. These close ties have had a lot 
to do with Pickue’s steady ascendancy in 
Texas politics. These plus his native ability 
and hard-to-forget name. 
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Actually, Prix has not been a rubber 
stamp for Mr. Johnson—although he tries to 
go along with the Great Society blueprint 


probabl 
vate sessions with Mr. Johnson than any of 
the two other House Members from Texas. 
And when the President commutes by jet to 
his Texas ranch, PICBKLE often is aboard as a 
personal guest. 

PICKLE, a political professional to the 
quick, goes out of his way to dispel any 
notion that he is Mr. Johnson's man in the 
House. 

“I don't think of myself as the President's 
Congressman,” he says. I prefer to think of 
him as my constituent.” 

PICKLE is a husky, heavy-set man, medium 
tall, with dark but graying hair. When he 
smiles, which is often, his tooth fillings 
show. 

The Pickle name is getting ever-wider 
notice as more people become aware of his 
link with the White House. And he doesn't 
discourage jokes about the name. Quite the 
contrary, his campaign emblem is a green 
plastic lapel pin shaped like a pickle and 
emblazoned with the name “Jake” and he 
credits his name with making him known 


without surrendering their social security 

benefits as survivors. 
Although friends do not think of PIOKLE 

as deeply committed to any political ideology, 


Yet he was one of only six Congressmen 
from Southern States to vote for House pas- 
sage of the 1964 civil rights law—a measure 


PICKLE with a 1 a.m. phone call to offer con- 
gratulations plus a confession that he, John- 
son, might have voted “nay” had he been in 
Picks shoes. In fact, the President did 
vote “nay” on civil rights when he repre- 
sented the same district. 

PICKLE was sworn in at 7:15 am. on 
Christmas Eve of 1963, taking over the House 
seat of the 10th District of Texas from Homer 
Thornberry, another Johnson friend who was 
elevated to a Federal judgeship. Thorn- 
berry has succeeded L.BJ. in the job. 


PICKLE was guilty of another slip-up the 
day he arrived. He was driven to the Capitol 
by Representative Frank Ikard, Democrat, of 
Texas, who asked what he thought of the 
Sam Rayburn Office Building they were 
passing. 

“It doesn't look so hot to me,” PICKLE 
responded. 

“I believe,” said Ikard, “that marble is 
from the 10th District of Texas.” 

“You know.“ said Jake, “the closer you get, 
the prettier it looks.” 

Incidentally, Picxrix collects political 
anecdotes as a hobby. He wants to put them 
in a book one day. 

Other amusements: He is a self-taught 
pianist and harmonica player, practicing 
both arts occasionally at political gatherings. 
On Sunday mornings, Methodist PICKLE often 
bangs out familiar hymns on the family 
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piano for his attractive brunette wife Beryl 
and their three children. 

The story of Picexe's political rise tells 
much about Mr. Johnson's own political suc- 


publisher 
and corner grocer who went broke in the 
depression of the 1930's. 

Raised in Big Spring, in west Texas, PICKLE 
entered the University of Texas in 1932 with 
total resources of $60. Taking a bare room 
SENARE Se gala orifice gt POOE POFA Gorma 

Pickus financed most of his education by 
peddling milk, collecting laundry and dry 
cleaning, and working as a student janitor. 

Membership in the Delta Theta Phi law 
fraternity brought him into close association 
with brother John Connally, now Governor 
of Texas and still a very close friend. It was 
Connally who introduced Peri to Lyndon 
Johnson in 1937, the year Mr, Johnson went 
to Congress. 

Jax: earned his Bachelor of Arte degree in 
1938 and took a job that solidified his ties 
with Mr. Johnson. He became an area di- 
rector for the National Youth Administra- 
tion, the New Deal agency for which L.B.J. 
was Texas director before going to Congress, 

When Mr. Johnson went to war in 1941, as 

a Navy officer in the Pacific, he hired Picxrn 


This double life ended in the summer of 
1942 when Prcxix followed Mr. Johnson into 


battles, 

Peacetime brought renewal of the old ties 
with Mr. Johnson. Pick, Connally, and 
several other Navy veterans were hired by the 
Johnson family radio station in Austin. 
Pick sold advertising. 

Later, as a member of a public relations- 


ators in the State. 
verslal. 

The controversy erupted in 1954 when 
PIcKLE’s agency was handling Mr. Johnson's 
campaign for reelection to the Senate and 
Alan Shivers’ bid to win reelection to the 
governorship against a challenge by liberal 

t RALPH YARBOROUGH, now a Sena- 
tor. 
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Syers, Picxie & Winn produced a campaign 
movie called The Port Arthur Stary” which 
documented, in admittedly partisan fashion, 
the results of a strike m Port Arthur. 

Jt made Port Arthur look Hke a ghost town 
and suggested a Yarborough vietory would 
make all of Texas desolate. Organized labor 
denounced the film and Yarzsorovan held 
Peri responsible for his ultimate defeat, be- 
cause of the movie. 

PickLE acknowledges he was aware at the 
production of The Port Arthur Story” but 
says he did not have a direet role in Its prep- 
aration. He was much too busy handling 
the Johnson campaign, he says. 

Picis won his seat in Congress, in a 
special election December 17, 1963, in some- 
thing of a walk. His Republican opponent 
had planned to campaign with pokes at 
Lyndon's boy Jake” and had ordered bump- 
er stickers that read, Don't elect L.BJ.” 

But before the voting, Mr. Johnson suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency, all political equa- 
tions were changed and Picklx returned in 
splendor to the police beat of his youth. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be acoompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed prin upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrconn should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The Service of the Chaplain Corps to the 
Armed Services in Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a source of much comfort to 
all Americans, particularly to those with 
loved ones in Vietnam and other troubled 
areas of the world, to know that the 
spiritual needs of our servicemen are be- 
ing ministered to by courageous and con- 
s5ecrated men of the cloth. 

No matter how tough the going may 
get. you may be sure that wherever 
American fightingmen go, they are ac- 
companied by the men of the Chaplain 
Corps. 

This was brought home to me by two 
articles I ran across recently written by 
Jewish chaplains, one serving with our 
forces in South Vietnam, and the other 
with our men in the Dominican Republic. 
The experiences of these two men of God 
in uniform, experiences also shared by 
their Catholic and Protestant comrades, 
illustrate the devotion and dedication 
with which our chaplains go about the 
daily task of seeing to the spiritual needs 
of our men under the most difficult and 
dangerous conditions. 

I would like, Mr. President, to bring 
these articles to the attention of the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
onp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEDER IN SAIGON: Passover AMIDST THE 
FIGHTING In VIETNAM 
(By Chaplain Richard E. Dryer, Jewish Chap- 
lain with U.S. Armed Forces in Vietnam) 

Plans must be made well in advance for 
anything in Vietnam; regular shipments 
take from 2 or 3 months from the United 
States. But the situation is so fluid that 
Plans will have to be changed at the last 
minute anyway, Our troop strength can, 
and did, almost double in the course of 1 
month. 

The late Chaplain Meir Engel started the 
ball rolling with the customary letter to 
JWB on December 8, 1964, requesting the 
necessary kosher food supplies. Following 
his untimely death, I arrived in the country 
on January 26, 1965, and after 10 days for 
my orientation and rending through the 
files, I wrote to JWB on February 8, asking 
whether the supplies Chaplain Engel had 
ordered were on the way, noting that If they 
were not they would have to be airlifted. 

WB coordinated this problem with the 
military and soon the answer came in the 
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form of a cable from the Office of the Army 
Chief of Chaplains asking my command to 
cite funds for air shipment of 2,456 pounds 
of Passover supplies requested by Chaplain 
Dryer. The cable also contained the addi- 
tional information that mo one here sus- 
pected, that the U.S, Army Supply Services 
Command in the Ryukyu Islands had requi- 
sitioned Passover supplies for Vietnam. They 
were immediately contacted by cable to de- 
termine what supplies they were sending us. 
Having received their reply, the next step 
was to coordinate with our Comptroller for 
the fund citation and then send a TWX 
to the Chief of Chaplains requesting air 
shipment of 872 pounds of Passoyer supplies 
as a supplementary shipment. 

Where to have the Seder was the next 
problem, The military operates differently 
here than it does anywhere else. There are 
no mess halls as we are normally accustomed 
to them, All messes, even enlisted messes, 
are operated on a pay-as-you-go basis and 
there is no surplus capacity for special par- 
ties, receptions, or Seder dinners, However, a 
short while after my arrival in the country, 
I met Gene Schram, USO director for the 
Pacific area, Sam Anderson, director of opera- 
tions for the USO in Vietnam, and Alan 
Sternberg, associate director of the USO Club 
in Saigon, and this problem was promptly 
solved as they insisted that I allow them to 
donate their facility nad snack bar staff to 
tho project. 

The Army supply system loaned us new 
plastic dishes for 100. The Navy mess sec- 
tion loaned us white tablecloths to enhance 
the festive appearance. (We would have got- 
ten new chinaware from them, but their 
backup supply was destroyed in the Brink 
Hotel bombing. Maybe next year.) The 
State Department through the U.S. Embassy 
helped too by lending us extra tables and an 
extra stove. 

Then, 2 days before the Seder I was 
called by the Catholic marine chaplain in 
Danang. Due to the tactical situation, the 
marine commander would not permit his 15 
Jewish men to come the 300 miles to Saigon 
for our community Seder. He was willing, 
however, to give them the 2 days off and 
even a separate tent for them to meet to- 
gether. What could I do for them? 

Thanks to JWB and a conscientious 
Protestant chaplain from their area, I could 
do plenty. This chaplain came down to 
Saigon and we arranged with the Alr Force 
for an immediate shipment of almost 200 
pounds of JWB solo seder, a case of kosher 
wine, macaroons, and even a pesadich cake 
my wife had baked and sent me, which the 
chaplain accompanied to make sure it 
reached its proper destination on time. 

Of course, many more solo Seder packages 
from JWB had already gone out to men who 
knew well in advance that they would not be 
able to make the community Seder. For 
example, a Jewish doctor, the only doctor in 
a minuscule special forces detachment deep 
in the jungle. No Army career man, only in 
for the minimum 2 years, he didn’t want to 
waste those 2 years in a dispensary in the 
States, so he volunteered for special forces. 
He has now become an expert on exotic tropi- 
cal diseases, spends a good deal of his time 
caring for children in a nearby Vietnamese 
orphan asylum, is looking forward to getting 
back to civillan life, but with no regrets and 
a great sense of accomplishment during his 
military career. When I last visited him 


down in the delta, he was happy to take 
with him into the jungle paperbacks on 
Jewish philosophy and the life of Akiba that 
JWB has sent to Vietnam for the kind of 
religious education program that must be 
adapted to hundreds of separated sites with 
only one or two Jews at each, 

A Seder, with its exciting story of freedom 
from slavery, is always thrilling, but in the 
military there is an added thrill or two. I 
never cease to be thrilled by the sincere and 
active cooperation I always receive from the 
many non-Jews in and out of the service, 
without whose efforts the holding of our 
Seders would be virtually impossible. It's 
interesting, too, to teach Vietnamese, who 
have never heard of Jews, much less our 
customs, how to make a kosher Seder. I wish 
I could find the words to describe the vigor 
with which Mr. Truong Bink Kien, the USO 
snackbar manager, acted as mashgiah and 
diligently saw to it that no crumb of chometz 
came anywhere near our preparation area. 

Seder in Saigon was a wonderful expe- 
rience for the men stationed in Vietnam and 
Thailand who attended (and a lone woman 
a Navy librarian who lit the festival candles 
for us), but I think that we will be forgiven 
for amending the traditional text of the 
Haggadah to read, “This year we are here. 
May next year find us celebrating the Pass- 
over in Israel or at home with our loved 
ones.“ 

JEWISH Live IN SANTO DOMINGO 
(From the diary of Chaplain (Capt.) Ho- 
ward M. Graber, Jewish chaplain with U.S. 
Army 15th Field Hospital) 


Late one Friday night a non-Jewish chap- 
lain woke me and said there was a Jewish 
soldier who wanted to see me. The boy was 
going on a special mission from which he 
thought he might never return. He asked 
me for my blessing and left me his parents“ 
address so that I could write to them in 
case anything happened to him. 

I still don't know the outcome of this 
secret mission and I am still haunted by 
the pleading words of this young patriotic 
American. It is worth being a chaplain 
just to be of help on an occasion like this. 

As I travel around Santo Domingo, I fly 
my Jewish chaplain flag on my jeep. Wher- 
ever I go people see that there is a Jewish 
chaplain nearby. Even the Dominicans turn 
with interest as it passes them by on the 
streets. I have been stopped by Jewish 
soldiers and had a chance to talk with them. 
Our units are scattered throughout the area 
and, as expected, our Jewish boys are also 
spread around thinly. 

The major part of my work here is chap- 
lain of the 15th fleld hospital. I visit with 
the personnel each day to keep up their 
morale and to counsel with them, and I also 
serve the wounded and sick. I arrange for 
Catholic and Protestant services and con- 
tact the unit chaplains when necessary, Al- 
though I have been able to get in touch 
with no more than 100 Jewish servicemen 
in the area, I still feel my presence is neces- 
sary and important. I feel that it is also 
good for the non-Jews to see a Jewish chap- 
lain soldiering and roughing it with them. 

Last week, I had the opportunity of con- 
ducting services on the aircraft assault car- 
rler U.S. S. Okinawa. We had 12 Jewish men 
and officers at the minyan. I will attempt 
to make it a regular service as long as I am 
here, I went out to the carrier by helicopter. 
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It remains to be seen whether I will also hold 
a service on the U.S. S. Borer. 

I have been distributing the Mogen Davids 
that I received from the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board. Letters are written from my 
office to the parents of those who ask me to 
tell their folks that I met them and that 
they are well. 

A small group of men attend the regular 
Shabbas services I hold here at the 15th 
Field Hospital. I also conducted worship 
for some servicemen at the local synagogue 
one Friday afternoon. We joined in prayer 
with 25 members of the civilian Jewish com- 
munity. The service was held at 1600 hours 
as there is an 1800 hours curfew for civilians. 
Then, we made a quick dash back to our lo- 
cation, as 1800 hours is the time when snip- 
ing is frequent. 

It was through the courtesy of the Marine 
Corps chaplain that I was able to establish 
contact with Parroquia Israelita, the civilian 
Jewish community of Santo Domingo. The 
local synagogue, built by the late Dominican 
president, Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, 
who attended services there on occasion and 
who was very kind to the Jews, is not far 
from the Ambassador Hotel in the interna- 
tional zone. There are approximately 30 
Jewish families in the city now. Some of the 
Jews fied when the revolution started and 
took refuge in Puerto Rico and other places. 

The remaining Jews are in a precarious po- 
sition. Most of those to whom I spoke are 
intent on leaving as soon as they can liqui- 


lished. I am told that there is bad feeling 
between the haves and the have-nots. The 


The 
preciate this type of gift. 


Anniversary Salute to the Central 
African Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, August 13, the Central African Re- 
public will celebrate the fifth anniversary 
of its independence. On this auspicious 
occasion, we wish to extend warm felici- 
tations to His Excellency David Daco, 
President of the Central African Repub- 
lic; and to His Excellency Michel Gallin- 
Douathe, the Central African Republic 
Ambassador to the United States. 

Five years ago, a small African nation, 
located at almost the precise center of 
the continent of Africa, received its in- 
3 from the French Govern- 
ment. 
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This was not a bloody revolution, 
filled with slogans of anticolonialism and 
high-blown claims of aggressive na- 
tionalism, but a quiet acceptance of the 
reins of government, the responsibility 
for their own destiny, on the part of the 
new leaders of the Central African Re- 
public. 

Thus the old ties with France and oth- 
er Western nations were not suddenly 
torn asunder by the hurricane of revolu- 
tion but simply took on the aspect of a 
partnership of equals rather than the 
relationship of a colony to its colonial 
master. This peaceful change left the 
leaders of the Central African Republic 
with a basic body of French law and an 
operable centralized political administra- 
tion with which to build their new nation. 

The basic policy of the Government of 
the Central African Republic has been 
to build the nation into a modern nation 
state, but to do so while still preserving 
the unique character of the Central 
African traditions and heritage. The 
French legal system remains, but it takes 
on a peculiarly African character more 
suited to the local needs and traditions 
of this young nation. 

In economic matters the tasks are 
more difficult. Modernization does not 
come easily to people who have spent 
generation after generation farming by 
the ancient methods of their ancestors; 
yet, already the new government has 
made progress. The modernization and 
expansion of agriculture is one of the 
government’s major goals, and there are 
already several research centers func- 
tioning under government support. New 
varieties of crops have been developed, 
such as a new strain of cotton which 
produces a longer fiber and is more re- 
sistant to disease, or in crossbreeding 
new livestock also resistant to local 
diseases. 

In these and other ventures the new 
government has shown a strong willing- 
ness to work with Western agencies and 
the United Nations in cooperative proj- 
ects. Technicians from the United Na- 
tions and Israel and developmental 
grants from France, the EEC and the 
United States have been earnestly put 
to use by a national leadership deter- 
mined to achieve modernization and a 
higher standard of living for its people. 

The road ahead of the Central African 
Republic will not be an easy one; yet, 
this young nation has already shown a 
willingness to accept the challenges and 
begin the long and difficult journey to- 
ward modernization. Let us wish them 
a most pleasant anniversary celebration 
and a future of progress and accomplish- 
ment. 


Can Subsidies Solve America’s Problems? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the August issue of Nation's Business, 
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published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, poses the question: 
“Can Subsidies Solve America’s Prob- 
lems?” 

The magazine publishes the answer to 
this question as viewed by a U.S. Senator, 
a community, a university study, and an 
industry. 

Mry good friend RoseRT C. BYRD, of 
West Virginia, was the Senator who re- 
sponded. He based his findings on his 
own investigation into the so-called wel- 
fare situation in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

I hope that the officials of every State 
and city in the country will read what 
Senator Byrrp found. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record his answer to the question: 
“Can Subsidies Solve America’s Prob- 
lems?" 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Can SUBSIDIES SOLVE ÅMERICA'S PROBLEMS?— 
A U.S. SENATOR'S ANSWER 
(By Roserr C. Byrn, Democrat, of West 
Virginia) 

(Norx.—Shocked by his findings of wide- 
Spread welfare cheating, this lawmaker calls 
on all cities to check their relief rolls.) 

Americans are unwittingly spending mil- 
lions of dollars each year to promote laziness, 
irresponsibility, and outright immorality. 

Tronically, all of this is being done in the 
seemingly sacred name of public welfare. 

If taxpayers would look more closely at 
what is happening to their welfare dollars, I 
am convinced they would react as I did to 
the shocking discoveries of a field investiga- 
tion conducted jointly by the U.S. General 
Accounting Office and the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Welfare. 

I was y outraged to learn, in this 
probe of public assistance payments, that 
60 percent of those drawing aid to depend- 
ent children and general public assistance 
monthly relief checks in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal were not eligible to receive them, 

A subsequent investigation of the Federal 
program of ald to the permanently and total- 
ly disabled revealed a startling ineligibility 
rate of 40 percent. 

Investigators came upon case after care in 
which people holding jobs were also pocket- 
ing relief checks every month. Relief re- 
cipients were interviewed who boasted that 
they preferred living off the public dole to 
finding work, although they were able to 
work and jobs were available to them. Sordid 
situations typically involved mothers of nu- 
merous children born out of wedlock who 
kept their paramours hidden away so that 
they could continue to qualify for relief. 

In a typical instance, the investigators 
found a 35-year-old mother of four children 
who was getting assistance on the basis of a 
claim that her husband had deserted her. 
Further inquiry disclosed that she had known 
of her husband's whereabouts all along and 
had been receiving regular financial support 
from him although she would not permit him 


to live regularly in the home, 


In some cases relief“ money was going into 
purchases of expensive hi-fi sets, TV's, and 
other luxury items. 

As chairman of the Senate appropriations 
subcommittee responsible for funding the 
welfare program of the District of Columbia. 
I was determined that these relief abuses 
would be cleaned up. A good start has been 
made toward achieving that goal; hundreds 
of freeloaders have been removed from Dis- 
trict of Columbia's relief rolls, the program 
itself has been streamlined, its administra- 
tion has been greatly improved and made 
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more efficient, and we are reaching for even 
greater progress. 

Yet I have become the target of bitter crit- 
iciem and scurrilous abuse from many sides. 

One organization has threatened to throw 
a picket line in front of my home, charging 
that I have acted to clean up welfare abuses 
only because of alleged racist sympathies. 

Let me make this absolutely clear. I do 
not oppose helping those who qualify for 
acsistance—whether orphans, blind, aged, or 
Mentally and physically incapacitated. Nor 
is my campaign against public welfare cheat- 
ing in any way related to questions of race. 
Nor is it a criticism of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Public welfare, however, has become a pub- 
lic scandal of enormous dimensions. 

FRAUD NATIONWIDE 

I um confident that what has been found 
in America’s Capital City would come to light 
in other large citles if they employed trained 
investigators to check out their welfare pro- 
grams with the same thoroughness that has 
characterized the job done here. Yet, I do 
not know of any other city where this is being 
done, despite the fact that the national cost 
of conventional welfare programs has soared 
to $5 billion a year. It will continue to 
climb, I predict, until our big cities take the 
Steps necessary to prevent relief payments 
from becoming a haven for the indolent and 
shiftiess. 

We face other challenges on the welfare 
front, and one of the most urgent is the 
necessity of educating people to the fact that 
they should not bring children into this 
World unless they have the expectation and 
means of supporting them. 

We face a crisis of priorities, too. Our 
financial resources are not unlimited. In 
addition to aiding those who are truly needy, 
We must provide education, health, police, 
recreation, and other vital services for an ex- 
panding population. Every dollar spent on 
an undeserving relief recipient is a dollar 
siphoned away from other deserving pro- 
grams. 

It henrtens me to find that hundreds of 
residents of the District of Columbia, and 
elsewhere, support my position. Letters 
Pouring into my office daily are plain evi- 
Gence, I believe, that most Americans are fed 
up with those who would prey on public wel- 
fare funds. 

Some people criticize me for appropriating 
funds for investigators to check on the ell- 
gibility status of District of Columbla wel- 
fare recipients. I think the best answer to 
this was provided by a lifelong resident of 
Washington—a Negro lady—who recently 
Wrote to me: 

“If a wage earner and taxpayer can quietly 
endure investigation relative to his loyalty 
to this country * * * why cannot the de- 
serving welfare recipient quietly endure the 
price of investigation as the cost of unearned 
money?” 

It has also been said that I am denying 
the District of Columbia a level of relief 
available to people in my home State. First 
of all, in my subcommittee chairmanship I 
can only deal with appropriations for the 
District of Columbia. What West Virginia 
does in the fleld of welfare is a question for 
the legislature of that State to decide. It 
also should be noted that my State imposes 
& ceiling of $165 on welfare payments, but 
in the Nation's Capital there is no ceiling. 
A relief income of between $400 and $600 a 
month, including surplus food allotments, is 
not uncommon. 

As for my personal feelings, I take most 
literally the Biblical admonition that we 
must be our brother's keeper. But it offends 
me to see this precept stretched and twisted 
to cam the transgressions of those 
who make relief a way of life—and, in some 
instances, a gainful racket. 

Charity to one’s fellow man should cease 
when it Is perverted into nothing more than 
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a scheme for dodging family responsibility, 
shirking one’s own duty to society, and dis- 
carding the respect we all owe to ourselves 
as human beings. 

My critics do not take the time to point out 
that I have worked hard to give the District 
of Columbia, and the Nation, the wherewith- 
al needed, not only in welfare but also in 
other fields, to meet society’s real needs. For 
example, education and health care, to name 
just two programs of national importance. 

In Washington I have succeeded in recent 
years in strengthening the city’s educational 
system, including more and better teaching 
services for mentally retarded children. I 
have also supported a welfare training cen- 
ter, where poor people can learn such things 
as how to budget, sew, cook, and apply for 
and hold a job. 

INVESTIGATORS NEEDED 


In the welfare field I have pressed for in- 
creases in the number of social workers 
available to the District of Columbia, and 
for improvements in the psy of these key 
people. The more good caseworkers, the 
more time each of them will have to devote 
to the families he counsels. Social workers 
should not be burdened with the time-con- 
suming job of checking on the eligibility of 
relief recipients. That is a job for trained 
investigators. And I believe that any public 
welfare program, to be efficiently and eco- 
nomically administered, must include an ad- 
equate and trained investigative staff. 

As a result of cleanup efforts in Washing- 
ton, the caseload in the ADC category alone 
fell from 5,601 cases in September 1961, to 
3,823 cases in October of 1963, or a reduction 
of 1,778 cases involving about 7,000 persons. 

In this same period, the general public 
assistance caseload was trimmed from 1,617 
cases to 568. These reductions meant dollar 
savings of more than 64 million annually— 
money freed for use in other places where 
it was needed. 

If you believe as I do—that the individual 
bears responsibility for his actions—you re- 
sent unfair criticism from people who emo- 
tionally distort that conviction and make it 
seem a hard-hearted and smallminded be- 
Hef. 

Let us get back to some basic facts about 
America before it is too late for all of us. 
This Nation was not built by people willing 
to let someone else do it. Nor was it bullt 
by men willing to turn their back on those 
who are unfortunate and in need of help. 
The two ideas are not mutually exclusive. 
We can have both greatness and compassion, 
but we can only attain them when we put 
an end to the philosophy that has taken root 
in this country in recent years—the notion 
that society owes us a living and that if 
we fall down it isn't our fault, but society's, 

Just what is society? It is all of us, each 
individual. We make up society, and society 
will only be as good as each of us can be in 
the light of his own talents and initiative 
and self-reliance. 

Is society helping an individual when it 
makes it easter for him to loaf on relief 
than to hold down a job? Is society helping 
an individual when it says to him, “We will 
take the responsibility for your family off 
your shoulder“? Is society really helping 
families when it sets up welfare programs so 
loosely run that they seduce family members 
into shiftlessness and drunkenness 
and irresponsibility a tacitly approved way of 
life from one generation to another? A way 
of life smiled on benignly by Government? 

The answers to all these questions are, in 
my opinion, a resounding series of No's.“ 

UNCLE SAM WILL PROVIDE 


We gain nothing when we institutionalize 
the loss of respect for the basic dignity of 
work by making nonwork so easy and so at- 
tractive. Some people living on welfare in 
the District of Columbia have an annual in- 
come from welfare payments that puts them 
well over the $3,000 poverty line drawn by 
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President Johnson's poverty fighters, Docs 
that make sense? 

We gain nothing, and the individual gains 
nothing, when we spread and defend the 
idea that “the goverment will take care of 
you.” 

Back in the 1930's, when I was walking 
3 miles a day to my first job as a service 
station attendant in West Virginia, we did 
not have all the assistance programs that 
are accessible to people today. A lot more 
people were out of work then, too. But 
few of them, relatively speaking, went over 
the brink into lives of crime or slothfulness 
or dependence. People had respect for 
themselves and the integrity of work. A 
man with a job prized that job, no matter 
how humble it was. 

Today it is different. We are feeling the 
effects of 25 or 30 years in which the idea 
has been promoted that society and the 
government owe everyone a living. And in 
too many welfare programs we are reaping 
the whirlwind of subsidized fecundity, pro- 
miscuity, and illegitimacy. America's moral 
sensitivities have deteriorated; we are get- 
ting soft. 

There are many jobs open today for peo- 
ple of little or no skill. But what happens? 
The jobs often go begging, because a lot of 
people simpy do not want to work. They 
have been taught by the insidious philoso- 
phy of dependence that they do not need 
to work; someone else will take care of them. 

Try to find a person to do domestic work 
in your home, just for example. “I will not 
wax floors.” “I will not work after 4 
o’clock.” “I will not climb stairs.” “I will 
not clean windows.” Everything is hedged, 
qualified, held back. The drive to work for 
the joy and satisfaction of work is simply 
gone from many of our people. This is a 
national tragedy—but one that we probably 
deserve for letting a system develop which 
encourages laziness by attaching a monetary 
reward to it. 

All Americans should be stunned by what 
the investigation of welfare abuses in Wash- 
ington disclosed. 

In some cases families have been leaning 
on the dole for two and three generations. 
In an atmosphere like that how can one ex- 
pect the children to grow up as anything 
but indolent, lazy, irresponsible people? 

I feel very strongly about the dignity of 
work. I have never been afraid of work; I 
welcome work and I find joy in it, I know 
from my own life that it is only by getting 
and holding a job that a man puts down 
roots and develops a sense of responsibility 
and civic interest. These things follow nat- 
urally. The man with a job begins to acquire 
a little property which he can call his own, 
and he cares how his tax dollar ts spent and 
how well, or poorly, his government is run. 
He has a vested interest in law and order to 
protect his family, himself and his property 
and the property of other people, 

But the man who never really enters our 
society because we are paying him to stay 
out of it cannot feel a sense of responsibility 
or even a rudimentary interest in what goes 
on beyond his next relief check. What do 
law and order mean to him? Why should he 
care? 

Critics claim that I am punishing children 
for the sins of their parents by insisting that 
families with a man in the house who is able 
to work should not qualify for the Federal 
program of aid to dependent children. 

It is easy to cast me in a bad light on this 
point. But the mere sending of a relief 
check into a home does not insure that the 
children of that home will get any benefit 
from the money. 

In all of the investigations and hearings 
on welfare in the District no real evidence 
has been encountered to support the theory 
that unemployed men have deserted their 
families so that the families can qualify for 
welfare. But there is plain evidence that the 
men who desert do so usually because they 
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are irresponsible, or because—as some cases 
have proved—the wife prefers to draw the 
relief check and to consort with a variety of 
men while she is on welfare. 

Let me cite just one case reported by the 
General Accounting Office to illustrate: 

A 25-year-old mother of four children, two 
of whom were fathered by men other than 
her husband, had been getting assistance 
payments since October 1956. When an in- 
vestigator visited her home, the young 
mother admitted that she was employable, 
said that she did not want investigators 
coming to her home, and voluntarily signed 
a statement requesting withdrawal from the 
aid to dependent children assistance pro- 
gram. After she had signed the withdrawal 
statement she said: 

“Now I can have all the men I want in 
my home and you men can't do a thing 
about it.” 

The fact that the number of case open- 
ings based on absence of a parent has been 
declining since 1957 indicates that the 
charges that men are being driven to deser- 
tion are very questionable, 

The businessman has a large stake in the 
welfare problem. 

As a taxpayer of substance, naturally he 
should be concerned as to how his tax dol- 
lars are spent. If his community has not 
bothered to check out its relief rolls, he 
should use his leadership influence to see 
that such an investigation is made, 

Some welfare people—and I am not being 
critical here—will make paperwork estimates 
as to how much cheating is going on. One 


work guess take the place of a full field in- 
tion. 


The businessman should be concerned 
about the welfare program in his community 
for reasons other than cost, of course, If it is 
a bad program, if it is one geared to encourag- 
ing the loafers, he will inevitably feel the 
backlash. It will come in crime delinquency, 
unfilled jobs for people of low skill, lack of 
training programs for people whose skills can 
be upgraded to make them qualified to hold 
more demanding jobs, It will show up in the 
attitudes of people who apply for work. If 
they can make a good living on welfare they 
are not likely to be productive workers. 

The first welfare programs were designed to 
get people back on their feet and back to 
work. That aim was largely accomplished. 
Unfortunately, the typical welfare case to- 
day is quite unlike its counterpart of, say, 20 
years ago. 

Now we are down to what one welfare offl- 
cial in Washington has bluntly described as 

~ “the bottom of the barrel.“ 


people who arrogantly choose the rellef rolls 
over honest toil. There is only one way to 
shatter that kind of irresponsible thinking 
and it is simply to say, Tou have got to go to 
work. If you lack training, we will train you. 
But we will not permit you to freeload.“ 

These are hard facts, and to many people 
they are unpleasant, even in the telling. 

But I believe fervently that they are facts 


ency in America. We must forge a new chain, 
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Women Going Big for Small Business 
Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent article in the Washing- 
ton Daily News reflects both the expand- 
ing role of women in American business 
and their utilization of our Small Busi- 
ness Administration programs on an 
ircreasing scale. 

Under unanimous consent, I reprint 
this article in the Appendix of the 
Recorp since it is of general interest. 

The article follows: 

[From the 8 News, Aug. 2. 
1 N 


From TUGBOATS ro Basy Cream: WOMEN 
Gorna Bio ror SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


(By Wauhillau La Hay) 


From a Tugboat Annie in Alaska to a 
farmer’s wife who created a hand cream, 
women are tapping the Government for fi- 
nancial help in business. 

Eugene P. Foley, head of the Small Business 
Administration (SBA), says more and more 
women are requesting business loans. 

“A spot check told us a year ago 1 of 50 
SBA loans went to women. Today it's 1 of 
20,” Mr. Foley said. 

There's no discrimination in making the 
loans, Mr. Foley pointed out. As a matter 
of fact, if a principal signs just initials, who 
knows whether P. J. Clark” is Patricia Jane 
or Patrick James?” 

In Anchorage, Alaska, a woman negotiated 
a $200,000 SBA loan with participation by a 
local bank. She had taken over the man- 
agerial reins from her partner-husband and 
wanted to expand their tugboat operation. 

She bought another boat, a barge and used 
the rest of the money for working capital. 

An even larger loan—$350,000—went to the 
woman founder of Anodyne, Inc., a Plorida 
company which makes aluminum name- 
plates and medallions. 

Seventy percent of this female tycoon's 
140 employees are disabled or handicapped. 
Florida named her “employer of the year“ in 
1964. 

LIMIT 


The SBA loans are limited by law to 
$100,000 unless a bank participates. If a 
bank puts up 25 percent, then the loan can 
go as high as $350,000. These are long-term 
loans and demand 5'4-percent interest. 

The smallest loan so far was $200 to two 
Negro women in Philadelphia to start a 
nursery for children of working neighbor- 
hood wives. 

They put up $200 of their own and with a 
total capital of $400 bought their equipment. 
The business is flourishing, 

Japanese-born Mrs. Shugei Gillis of Hono- 
lulu was a model and as she paraded in 
beautiful gowns, she nursed a desire to create 
women's clothes in her own designs. 

SBA put up $15,000, Hawali came forward 
with $10,000, and now Mrs. Gillis’ firm, 
Ja-Na, has 18 employees. She sells her pret- 
ties in the islands and in Texas, Florida, and 
California. 

Out in Idaho, city born Mrs. Joe Roesbery, 
on a dairy farm near Melba, worried about 
her hands, roughened from chores. She 
created a cream she called “Great Scot." 
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Then she went to work on a baby cream she 
dubbed “Thank Heaven.“ 

The neighbors liked Gerry Roesbery's 
creams, and she worked up a small but active 
business. Expansion became vital, so she 
turned to SBA for a $15,000 loan, got it, and 
now sells her products in many Western 
States. 

Expansion meant the dairy herd had to be 
sold to gain space for her new laboratories. 
But Mrs, Roesbery is sentimental as well as 
ingenious. She's now marketing a new prod- 
uct—an udder ointment for dairy cows. 

At Bluffton, Ind., Challa P. Pettyjohn was 
chosen as Indiana's small businessman for 
1965. With three SBA loans starting in 1956. 
she has converted a marginal operation into 
@ financial success, Her children’s shop is 
on good, solid footing, and she has had to 
hire extra help. 

“Reports from our area business offices,” 
says Mr. Fole7, “indicate women are just as 
good financial risks as men. In some areas 
they’re even better.” 


The Real Alabama—Part XLIV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the figures are now in telling 
the story of construction activity in the 
Mobile, Ala., area for 1964. The year set 
an alltime record. 

It pleases me to bring to your atten- 
tion the following article, as prepared 
by the Mobile Area Chamber of Com- 
merce. It presents the details of this 
encouraging news of economic develop- 
ment: 

Construction in the Mobile area during 
1964 set an alltime record with a grand total 
of $222,529,000, up $22,520,000 from 1963. 

The total includes industrial, commercial, 
residential, and governmental construction. 
It also means construction both initiated or 
CNPA AOE ĩ Goran oe 

that continued throughout the 


which released the figures, broke them down 
as follows: 

Industrial construction, $125,020,000. 

Highway construction, 654 million. 

Government and institutional, $17,600,000. 

Residential, nonresidential, and commer- 
cial building, $25,900,000. 

Industrial construction, which means ex- 
pansion in most cases and new facilities in 
some, includes: International Paper Co., 
Stauffer Chemical Co., Scott Paper Oo. 
Courtaulds, Alabama State Docks, Alabama 
Power Co., Union Carbide, Geigy Chemical 
Co., Kaiser Aluminum, and a number of 
small projects. 

BEES 1,850 NEW JOBS 


As a result of this expanded industry, 
said E. A. Benson, president of the Mobile 
area chamber, approximately 1,850 new jobs 
will be created during 1965. 

The new industrial jobs are expected to 
provide work indirectly for an additional 
1,200 people in service and supporting busi- 
nesses. 

At the same time, Benson pointed out that 
some 5,400 construction workers are em- 
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ployed in the building of the new plants, 
expansions, and highways in the Mobile 
aren. 

The total civilian labor force in Mobile 
County averaged 119,660 during 1964 com- 
pared to 119,090 the previous year. 

LESS UNEMPLOYMENT 


The monthly average of total employment 
Was 114,350 in 1964 compared to 113,690 in 
1963. Unemployment averaged 44 percent 
of the total labor force last year compared 
to 45 percent in 1963. 

An analysis of employment figures shows 
the nonmanufacturing segment increased 
13 percent during the period while the 
Manufacturing segment showed a slight gain 
of 0.6 percent. 

As of January 1, 1965, there was more 
than $130 million in industrial construction 
underway in the Mobile area, chamber of- 
ficials noted in regard to employment pre- 
dictions which are favorable for the current 
year. 

As to highway construction in this area, 
much of it will continue for many years. 
While contracts let on road work here in 
1964 amounted to $54 million, an additional 
$27,600,000 is slated to be let in 1965. 

The chamber’s studies and surveys show 
that population continued to grow during 
1964. The estimate at the end of 1964 was 
227,211 for the city of Mobile, and 353,000 
for Mobile County. 


An Address by Hon. L. Mendel Rivers Be- 
fore the Exchange Club, Hartford, 
Conn., August 11, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Members of the House, and the Na- 
tion, should have the benefit of the views 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, who 
spoke in Hartford, Conn., yesterday be- 
fore the Exchange Club. 

L. MENDEL Rivers, who has demon- 
strated such outstanding leadership as 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, has expressed his candid, 
well-reasoned, and forceful views in a 
manner that can be clearly understood by 
those who are willing to face the facts 
of life. 

I congratulate him for his courage; I 
compliment him for his candor; and I 
want to express my great admiration for 
him and for the outstanding leadership 
he is providing the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

The text of the speech follows: 
SPEECH or L. MENDEL Rivers BEFORE THE Ex- 

CHANGE CLUB, HARTFORD, CONN. AUGUST 

11. 1965 

Mr. Chairman, it is a very great pleasure 
indeed for me to be with you today. I 
have been a member of the Exchange Club 
for many years and I have always enjoyed 
my association tremendously. 

As I look about Hartford, I wonder how 
much of this city I helped to build with my 
premiums. 

But Hartford has also used these premiums 
for other purposes—making money available 
for industry, as well as individuals, and thus 
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in great measure, helping to build Amer- 
ica. The insurance industry here in Hart- 
ford and elsewhere, and members of the 
Exchange Club everywhere, have made in- 
valuable contributions to progress and the 
free enterprise system. 

But I did not come today to discuss 
the free enterprise system with you because 
I doubt whether there is anyone here that 
needs any words from me on that sub- 
ject. 

Each of you is a stanch advocate of that 
system, Each of you knows the importance 
of the free enterprise system. Each of you 
is an adherent of that system. 

I mention it only because the free enter- 
prise system is an important element of a 
way of life that we are trying to defend 
and protect in a very chaotic world. 

I am heartened, to some extent, by the 
belief that the Soviet Union, although Com- 
munist in its operation, is tending more and 
more toward the principles of the free en- 
terprise system. As a matter of fact, there 
is even some semblance of the profit motive 
in effect in Russia. 

I think the Soviet Union is In a rather 
difficult position. We constantly express our 
concern about the Soviet Union, and I pre- 
sume that speakers in the Soviet Union ex- 
press their concern about the United States. 

But there is a difference today that did 
not exist 30 or 40 years ago in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Union has a great deal to 
lose in the event of a war and very little 
to gain. 

Back in the 1920’s and the early 1930's, and 
immediately following World War II. the 
Soviet Union had very little to lose by war 
and something to gain. 

Today the Soviet Union has a substantial 
industry. They have constructed, quite suc- 
cessfully, huge hydroelectric dams; they are 
increasing their production of steel and other 
vital products for their industry, but one of 
of their neighbors to the east, I suspect, is 
looking with a rather greedy eye upon these 
successes in the Soviet Union and yearning 
to take over its asset. 

My instinct tells me that the Soviet Union 
has far more to fear from the Red Chinese 
than they have from any other nation in the 
world. 

Be that as it may, the Soviet Union is still 
our enemy as far as our way of life Is con- 
cerned. I don’t believe that the Soviets will 
ever give up their goal to communize the 
world. 

And certainly there will come a day when 
the nuclear capability of Red China will pose 
a threat to every nation. Just remember 
those words of Mao Tse-tung: “Political 
power grows out of the barrel of a gun.” 

Let us not kid ourselves—when Red China 
gets a nuclear delivery capability, it will con- 
trol that part of the world just as the Soviet 
Union controls the Balkans, 

Because of that, we have no choice but to 
constantly strengthen our national defenses, 
increase our combat capabilities at every op- 
portunity, and be ever ready to turn back any 
aggression, no matter where it may take place 
in the world. 

Our arms—our weapons systems—must be 
the most sophisticated in the world. We have 
no choice but to expend vast sums, not only 
in procurement, but in research and develop- 
ment. And, of course, one of the great threats 
to freedom and our way of life exists today 
in South Vietnam. 

I wonder if the American people, that is 
the vast majority of them, truly understand 
the importance of South Vietnam? 

Do you remember the game of dominoes? 
Do you recall standing the dominoes end up 
in a twisted path? Visualize the path of a 
hook, and recall knocking over the first dom- 
ino. As the dominoes fell, one after the 
other, they made a complete circle and even- 
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tually arrived at the end of the hook. All of 
the dominoes fall. 

This is the situation we face in South Viet- 
nam. South Vietnam is a courageous little 
country, struggling for its own independence 
and its own freedom. But it is a highly dis- 
organized country, made up of people who 
lack unity; split by political discord; and 
even separated by ethnic differences in many 
areas, because there are highland tribes as 
different from the mountain tribes as are 
those who live along the coastal plains. To 
this must be added the problems of commu- 
nication difficulties, language barriers, and 
transportation problems. 

And you are also familiar, of course, with 
the religious conflict that existe there, stem- 
ming from a variety of Buddhist groups, 
competing with Christianity, introduced as a 
result of many years of French colonization. 

South Vietnam itself is not the final tar- 
get of the Chinese Reds—Thailand is the first 
true objective. And if Thailand falls, with 
it will go 26 million hard-working, indus- 
trious people who export some of the finest 
rice grown anywhere. And if Thailand falls, 
Laos and Cambodia would be just a wayside 
stop, and then the Malaysian Peninsula 
would fall, and if that goes, Singapore goes. 

Should Singapore go, a great port disap- 
pears as far as the free world is concerned, 
as well as the export center of much of the 
world's supply of tin and natural rubber. 

After that would go all of Indonesia, as if 
we did not have enough problems in that 
area alone. 

And after Indonesia would go Berneo and 
Sumatra, and possibly the northern terri- 
tory of Australia, as a beginning, and then 
the Philippines, Taiwan, Okinawa, and, final- 
ly, Japan and South Korea. 

This is the grim picture that faces the 
free world. That is the arenen ot South 
Vietnam. 

It is for our own protection. it is for the 
preservation of these United States, that we 
defend South Vietnam. That is why we 
are fighting in South Vietnam—that, plus 
the inherent respect and admiration we have 
for people who are willing to fight for free- 
dom. 

And even if we win the war in South Viet- 
nam, I cannot help but think that we are 
merely postponing the final victory of Red 
China—unless the Nation is prepared to 
risk the possible consequences of destroy- 
ing her nuclear capability. And unless we 
make that decision, it is possible that all 
of our fighting in South Vietnam will have 
been in vain. 

We have helped people fight to preserve 
freedom in other parts of the world and we 
cannot turn our back on this courageous 
group of people who are willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice for a way of life which for 
them is still something of a mystery—with 
only the promise of future peace and pros- 
perity. 

Remember that the Vietnamese, in addi- 
tion to colonization by the French, have 
known nothing but war since 1941. 

War has almost become a way of life with 
them, albeit an unpleasant one. The amaz- 
ing thing is that they have stuck so well, 
instead of completely capitulating in abject 
surrender. : 

We have been told the war in South Viet- 
nam may go on and on and on. I am in- 
clined to agree with that conclusion, partic- 
ularly if we continue the policy of what 
I call retribution escalation. 

But the more important question is, Are 
we prepared to fight a war in South Vietnam 
of larger proportion, or of long duration? 
Do we have the equipment, the trained man- 
power? Do we have the ships? Do we have 
the aircraft? Even more itmportant—does 
the war have to last forever? Why not vic- 
tory now? 

- We are now pouring additional men into 
South Vietnam. We are pouring aircraft into 
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South Vietnam, to the point where the air- 
fields can't hold anymore planes. 

But what will they be used for—or 
against? If we want victory—we must be 
prepared for the risks associated with the 
effort. 

There have been some rather inconsistent 
positions disclosed insofar as South Vietnam 
is concerned. 

Let me paraphrase some testimony before 
our committee on February 19 of this year. 

The Secretary of Defense, testifying before 
the committee of which I am chairman, said: 
“It is my view, and I believe it is the view 
of the Chiefs; that our casualties will be 
fewer with 23,000 men than they would be 
with more men exposed to guerrilla attacks.“ 

He then made this significant statement: 
“We are trying to carry out our mission with 
the smallest number of US. casualties. We 
believe the present deployment will best 
accomplish that objective.” 

When our committee urged him to increase 
the number of American troops in South 
Vietnam last February, the Secretary said: 
“But I'm not interested in percentages. I'm 
interested in men's lives.” 

A member of the committee said: “I won't 
belabor the question, but I certainly am 
shocked and amazed at such a statement 
coming from the Secretary of Defense and 
backed up, as you say, by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Those 209 boys are dead. Their 
families have lost 209 American boys and we 
are going to lose more, according to your 
statement, because we cannot give them 
more protection. There will be that many 
more.” 

Mr. McNamara said: “But if I follow your 
plan, I think according to your own admis- 

sion, the casualties would be higher still, 
on that is exactly why I don’t propose to 
follow that plan. 

Now, what I am pointing out does not 
prove that Mr. McNamara was not particu- 
larly far-sighted. But what I am suggest- 
ing la that Mr. McNamara’s plans, and they 
are Mr. McNamara’s plans, were based upon 
the 8 of far fewer troops in South 
Vietnam last February. And today as you 
know, just a few months later, our plans 
have changed radically. 

Are the rest of our plans—our equipment 
inyentories—our preparedness—standing on 
just as weak a reed? 

If I am correct in my information, the 
Secretary of Defense is the only member of 
the Defense team, who opposed the con- 
struction of another nuclear-powered car- 
rier. As I understand it, almost all, if not 
all, of this other knowledgeable civilian ad- 
visers and ly all the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommended that the next carrier 
be a nuclear carrier. The Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, in its report in Decem- 


the John F. Kennedy. 

But Mr. McNamara, an individual with 
a tremendous amount of power, made the 
decision in the face of military advice to 
the contrary, and proceeded to award the 
contract for the construction of a non- 
nuclear or conventional carrier. 

We need the carrier, there is no doubt 
about that. And that is the only reason 
why, in this session of Congress, I did not 
raise the issue and seek to change the car- 
rler now under construction from a conven- 
tional carrier to a nuclear carrier. It would 
have delayed us that much longer in the 
actual completion of a badly needed new 
carrier 


I have felt, and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services feel, that the col- 
lective Judgment of the Congress; together 
with the collective judgment of the execu- 
tive branch of Government, will produce far 
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better results than the Judgment of a strong 
man on horseback who makes all the deci- 
sions. 

I am afraid that I just do not belleve in 
the concept of infallibility insofar as the 
Department of Defense is concerned. And I 
think that the evidence that is unvelling tt- 
self today with respect to the altuation in 
South Vietnam is a classic example. 

We have fumbled and bumbled under 
civilian military tactics in South Vietnam 
long enough. Now let's turn the conduct. 
of the war over to those trained in war—the 
professional military men. We must never 
let the military make policy decisions—but 
once made—let us turn the war over to the 
experts who will be doing the fighting. 

Just recently Gen. Omar Bradley said: 
“Military professionalism requires long train- 
ing, rigid discipline, a high degree of versa- 
tility, and unflagging dedication.” 

Can you imagine anyplace on earth where 
this philosophy is more necessary than Viet- 
nam? Remote control of the war in South 
Vietnam is about as effective as bailing out 


tho ocean with a coffee cup. 


Last spring, I spoke before a large group in 
Washington and told them that as far as I 
was concerned the Congress of the United 
States would insist upon being a full partner 
in the matter of national security. I re- 
minded the audience that I had taken an 
cath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. And I meant every word of 
the oath that I took. I swore that I would 
uphold the Constitution and that I would 
see that It was faithfully carried out. And 
I have done that so far. 

Part of the Constitution of the United 
States, article 1, section 8, to be exact, says 
that the Congress shall raise and support 
armies, provide for a navy, and make rules 
and regulations therefor. 

No one else has that authority. Only the 
Congress has that authority, and with that 
authority goes the responsibility. We have 
no other choice in the matter, unless we sit 
idly by and let others usurp the powers 
vested in the Congress by the Constitution. 

I have been accused of leading a revolt 
against the executive branch of Government, 
That is not correct. I have great respect and 
admiration for the President of the United 
States. Ido not envy him his responsibility. 
I do not want his responsibility. I have 
enough of my own. I do not want any of 
the responsibilities or the powers vested in 
the executive branch of Government, 

I respect and admire Secretary McNamara, 
He is a dedicated public servant and un- 
doubtedly one of the most competent men 
in the Nation in business matters. But no 
one man can fully manage—in every re- 
spect—the Department of Defense. He needs 
the combined help of the Congress, his pro- 
fessional military advisers, and his service 
Secretaries. 

And I want the Congress to exercise its 
authority. The Congress has plenty of re- 
sponsibility and plenty of authority, if we'll 
Just use it. 

So far as national security is concerned, 
that responsibility is imposed upon the 
Committee on Armed Services. And I have 
a responsibility imposed upon me as chair- 
man of that committee. I intend to fulfill 
the responsibility—I intend, in fact I insist, 
that the Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Congress 
be made a full-fledged partner in all matters 
affecting our security. And that is exactly 
what we are now doing. That is exactly 
what we will continue to do. 

The other day, the House passed by a vote 
of 410 to 0 a pay bill written by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and opposed by 
the administration. Here is an example of 
the Committee on Armed Services and the 
House of Representatives fulfilling their con- 
stitutional responsibility in every respect. 

No one can convince the members of our 
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committee or the Members of the House that 
our military personnel are adequately paid. 
They know better than that. And yet, we 
listened to evidence, if you could call it evi- 
dence, based upon Department statistics, 
which we refuted and disproved, that the 
men and women in our armed services are 
adequately paid and only need a token in- 
crease, 

Tell that to the wife of a sergeant who is 
moonlighting. Tell it to a corporal’s wife 
who is standing in line at a commissary 
wondering whether she can pay her bill and 
worrying whether the commissary is going 
to remain open. Tell it to a first lieutenant's 
wife trying to find some way to buy new 
clothes for the baby, especially when she 
knows the wife of a classmate of her husband 
is in industry earning double her husband’s 
salary. d 
And add to all of that the fact that her 
husband is either at sea or serving an un- 
accompanied tour in South Vietnam and she 
goes to bed every night wondering whether 
he is still alive. 

No, the Committee on Armed Services was 
not fooled. The committee exercised its re- 
sponsibility. The House, to ita everlasting 
credit, supported us unanimously, and I have 
every hope that the Senate will do likewise. 

One of the great things about the Con- 
gress of the United States is that, individually 
and collectively, the Members understand 
people. We do not work with computers. 
We work with people. And when all is said 
and done, there is nothing more Important 
in the world than poeple. 

Everything we do revolves around people. 
And there are many, many decisions that 
affect people that must be based upon in- 
tuition or just good commonsense. These 
are not the kind of answers that come out 
of computers.. These are the answers that 
come out of people’s hearts and minds. 
These are the answers that come from peo- 
ple who know and understand people. 

Our Joint Chiefs of Staff system is con- 
stantly being threatened by those who would 
eliminate it and substitute a single Chief of 
Staff. Efforts continue to strengthen the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense in order 
that that Office may become more of an 
operational office and less of a policy office. 

We will continue to oppose any erosion of 
the Joint Chiefs of Stall, and any strengthen- 
ing of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
from an operational viewpoint. 

There are those who would seek to increase 
the Joint Staff, which could only lead to a 
further step toward the direction of a single 
general staff system—a system which has 
brought defeat to every nation which has 
used it. 

There is even a proposal to increase the 
rank of the Director of the Joint Staff, 80 
that he may hold an equal rank with the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

All this tends toward the weakening of 
the single services, the weakening of the 
military departments, and the establishment 
of a single operational organization in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

In 4 recent interview, the Secretary of 
Defense was asked this question: 

QUESTION. “Mr. Secretary, what role do the 
Service Secretaries play? Are they your as- 
sistants or do they represent the services?” 

Answer. “They are my assistants and they 
do not represent the services.” 

Now this may seem unimportant to those 
who are not familiar with our Defense or- 
ganization, but I can assure you the sep- 
arate identity of the services is a vital part 
of our national security. 

The jack-of-all-trades, master-of-none 
concept, if adopted, could destroy the most 
vital ingredient in our Armed Forces, esprit 
de corps and morale. 

Some time ago, a subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee, of which I was 
then chairman, made a report about the 
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seriousness of our naval ship obsolescence, 
The Secretary of Defense says there has been 
a 100-percent increase in general ship con- 
struction and conversion to modernize the 
fieet. But how many of these ships are ma- 
jor combatant vessels? I can only tell you 
that our fleet is not being relaced at a rate 
suficient to overcome what will eventually 
become a serious obsolescence situation. And 
sea power is vital—absolutely indispensable 
to our survival. 

We have been told about the increase in 
eur conventional war capabilities—but we 
are still using four different kinds of small 
arms ammunition in South Vietnam. 

Just a few weeks ago we were told that we 
had all of the weapons and ammunition we 
needed to win a war. Then the situation 
suddenly reversed itself. 

I mention all of this only to indicate that 
while our nuclear missile strength is over- 
whelming, there are still deficiencies in our 
defense planning. 

Some of these deficiencies may be the re- 
sult of unilateral decisions; some the result 
of well-intended economies; and others the 
result of miscalculations. 

But the well-meaning, well-intentioned 
amateurs, who worry more about escalation 
than victory, have had their day. Let the 
clyllian heads of government tell our mili- 
tary personnel what they want done but let 
trained military professionals decide how to 
accomplish the objectives. 

But let me hasten to add that recrimina- 
tion will gain us nothing—the objective to- 
day is to win the war in South Vietnam. To 
paraphrase a famous expression—if we start 
a quarrel between the past and the present, 
we may discover that we have lost the future. 

The Congress has reasserted itself as an 
{indispensable partner in providing for the 
security of the American people. We repre- 
sent the people—and the people want victory. 

There is no substitute for victory—and 
there is no shortcut. 

Wishing would not make it so—only grim 
resolve—and a recognition of the will of the 
American people. 

Two men in our century have left an in- 
delible imprint upon the scrolis of history. 

One of them, Douglas MacArthur, said 
about our trained military personnel: Tours 
is the profession of arms, the will to win, the 
sure knowledge that in war there is no sub- 
stitute for victory, that If you lose, the Na- 
tion will be destroyed, that the very obsession 
of your public service must be duty, honor, 
country.“ 

The other, Winston Churchill, said: “Still, 
if you will not fight for the right when you 
can easily win without bloodshed; if you will 
not fight when your victory will be sure and 
not too costly; you may come to the moment 
when you will have to fight with all odds 
against you and only a precarious chance 
of survival. There may even be a worse case. 
You may have to fight when there is no hope 
of victory, because it is better to perish than 
to live as slaves.” 

I prefer to follow the advice of those two 
truly great men, MacArthur and Churchill, 
who have become legends in the struggle for 
freedom. 

i want victory—even yesterday was too late. 


U.S. Chance To Woo World Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent editorial Mr. David Lawrence makes 
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some very important observations on the 
world scene. He states the necessity for 
finding a new approach for winning over 
world opinion. He declares, “Moral 
force can transcend military force in 
shaping the destiny of the world.” I 
wholeheartedly agree. The bills now 
awaiting congressional action which 
would create a Freedom Academy repre- 
sent one new approach to the problems 
Mr. Lawrence ably describes. I recom- 
mend this article to my colleagues and 
further, after reading this editorial I 
urge you to pick up a copy of H.R. 9713 
and its report from the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and see if 
you do not think that the Freedom Acad- 
emy is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial entitled, “U.S. Chance 
To Woo World Opinion” which appeared 
in the Washington Star on August 4 be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

U.S, CHANCE To Woo WORLD OPINION 
(By David Lawrence) 

Moral force can transcend military force 
in shaping the destiny of the world—if all 
available resources are used to transmit to 
peoples everywhere the realistic truths about 
the events that usually lead up to wars. 

President Johnson today has an opportu- 
nity in the court of world opinion to advance 
the American case in Vietnam by showing the 
true origin of the war and placing the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs—on the shoul- 
ders of the Communists. 

Time magazine in its current issue has 
an editorial essay entitled “Communism To- 
day: A Refresher Course.” It contains the 
facts about the growth of communism and 
the menace of its present-day operations 
throughout the world. The U.S. Government 
has even more facts at its disposal, but the 
magazine article certainly furnishes the basis 
for an information effort of far-reaching 
significance that could well be undertaken 
by the American Government. The Time 
essay says in part: 

“Underground and in open combat, by 
subversion, terrorism, blackmail, riot, and 
rhetoric, faithful Communists the world over 
have for decades waged a holy war against 
the rest of humanity, The tempo and tech- 
niques vary from era to era, from continent 
to continent. And the nature of communism 
changes. Whereas Moscow now shuns the 
perilous confrontations that so often brought 
the cold war to boiling point, Peiping grows 
ever more militant. For both capitals of 
world communism, the focal points of con- 
flict have shifted from Europe to Africa, 
Latin America, and—most notably—south- 
east Asia, where the Johnson administration 
last week solemnly committed the United 
States to what could be a prolonged and 
painful war. 

“Thus the Marxist dream of world domi- 
nation is palpably no MoCarthyist mirage. 
From Indonesia, where government-sanc- 
tioned mobs howled for the ouster of a newly 
arrived U.S, Ambassador, to Cuba, where Fi- 
del Castro proclaimed that ‘the imperialists’ 
will not prevent Red regimes from taking 
over throughout the hemisphere, it was also 
becoming clear last week that the United 
States would have to stand increasingly alone 
against the free world’s enemies. 

“Since the United States-Soviet ‘detente’ 
that developed after the 1962 Cuban mis- 
sile crisis. more venerable and more qualified 
commentators also have begun to sound as 
if communism had quietly buried itself. Not 
long ago, the’ Manchester Guardian pro- 
nounced: The Russians and the Americans 
no longer have any reason to quarrel.” And 
there is a widespread school of chop logic 
that maintains simultaheously: (1) Russia 
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can no longer be seriously regarded as a 
threat to the West, and (2) by its firm stand 
in southeast Asia, the United States is invit- 
ing Russian retaliation. 

“Both premises are debatable at best; to- 
gether, they are not an argument but a plea 
for passivity. The danger of such wishful 
thinking, as the State Department's Walt 
Rostow has warned, is that ‘out of a false 
sense that the cold war is coming to an end, 
out of boredom or domestic preoccupations, 
or a desire to get on with purely national 
objectives, we will open up new opportunities 
for the Communists to advance.“ 

The magazine article goes on to say that, 
while there have been some changes in Com- 
munist philosophy, “control over the world- 
wide Communist movement is still vested 
in special departments of the Soviet and 
Chinese central committees,” and then adds: 

“Of the world’s 105 Communist Parties, 
Moscow can count on 72, as against 21 for 
Peiping. Twelve other Communit Parties— 
mostly in western Europe—are vaguely in- 
dependent. In 1964, foreign aid by Commu- 
nist countries amounted to $1.7 billion, of 
which Soviet funds accounted for half, east- 
tern European funds for a quarter. Of 
17,530 Communist technicians working in 
foreign countries—a sharp rise from the 
preceding year—only 15 percent were 
Chin 


ese. 

“One of the most effective instruments 
of Communist subversion remains the front 
organization. In McCarthy's heyday Com- 
munist terminology was tossed about too 
carelessly, and in many quarters today words 
and realities such as ‘infiltration’ no longer 
seem entirely ‘credible. Yet the leading 
fronts still reflect the reality and breadth 
of the Communist subversive effort. They 
range from pacifist groups such as the World 
Peace Council—headquartered in 
and tne International Institute of Peace— 
Vienna—to various youth and professional 
outfits such as the International Union of 
Students and the International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers—Prague and Brus- 
sels. 

“Most of these organizations—many 
launched by non-Communists with the best 
intentions and then taken @ver—are dom- 
inated by Soviet-line communism, although 
the Chinese are fighting hard to capture 
them and are setting up rival fronts of their 
own. Despite such dueling between the two 
Red giants, and to some extent in reply to 
it, Communist subversion proceeds apace, 
highly successful in some quarters, disas- 
trously failing in others, but always at work.” 

The essay also declares that since 1960 
Castro has trained guerrillas from most 
Latin American countries, and that propa- 
ganda and arms “are readily available to 
potential revolutionaries throughout Latin 
America.” 

If such views were translated into dif- 
ferent languages and publicized by the U.S. 
Government itself in every country in the 
world, this could develop into a most effec- 
tive crusade in which world opinion would 
be mobilized to prevent further wars and 
to bring a lasting peace. 


+ 


Clyde W. Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
_HON. ROBERT E. JONES 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to bring to the attention of our 
colleagues a touching tribute to Clyde W. 
Anderson, prominent businessman and 
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civic leader of Florence, Ala., who died 
recently. The tribute, written by Louis 
A. Eckl and appearing in the Florence 
Times, truly delineates the fine qualities 
of character which made all who knew 
him respect and love Clyde Anderson. 
The article follows: 


[From the Florence (Ala.) Times, 
Aug. 3, 1965] 
CLYDE W. ANDERSON 
(By Louls A. Eckl, executive editor) 


The sadness we feel about this column 
about our longtime friend Clyde W. Anderson 
is that we didn't say these things while he 
was alive. 

He was a living example that hard work 1s 
the best investment a man can make in his 
life, in his family, and in his community. 
While he was a little older than ourselves 
there was never any gap in our friendship. 
Soon after we went to work for the Tri-City 
Dally and the Florence Times we met Clyde, 
then operating a little news and soft drink 
stand on East Mobile Street, through his 
brother, the late Owen P. Anderson, then 
business manager of the Times and later 
Florence postmaster. 

Through the years we learned to know and 
like him more. He was the kind of man who 
“wore well.“ We found that he always had 
something to do, something to love, and 
something to hope for. And now that his 
life has been cut short we like to think the 
happiness he enjoyed and the usefulness of 
the man made up in height what it lacked 
in length. 

OVERCAME MISFORTUNES 

Considering the humble circumstances in 
which he was born, he was a remarkably 
successful man in many ways, and we can- 
not help but feel that it was due to the fact 
that he felt he had many blessings, as do we 
all without realizing it, and that he reflected 
upon these in a positive sort of way instead 
of worrying negatively over those misfor- 
tunes which befell him, of which all men 
have some. 

He was the kind of man, we think, who 
traveled light, unencumbered by the envies, 
fears, and unforgiveness that so often stalk 
men to defeat. He was a successful man be- 
cause when he couldn't find a way, he made 
one, and although he was not without his 
critics, we think his work, from the time we 
first knew him until death Interrupted, 
speaks for itself. 

To us, and we do not judge him or any 
man for that is the providence and the 
mercy of God, he was in some sees a lamp- 
lighter who left a lot of good trails behind 
him. Often we thought he had more faith 
than he realized, as do many of the most able 
men in all walks of modern life. 

TOO BIG TO BE SMALL 


We think we gained a real insight into 
Clyde Anderson because we worked with him 
in many community and political matters 
and issues, and opposed him on occasion, 
which he always seemed to understand; and 
we always got the impression that he never 
carried a chip on his shoulder about these 
occasional differences because to have done 
80 would have been to carry too much exccss 
baggage through life. 

Perhaps the thing we admired about him 
most was his loyalty to his friends. He 
seemed to be content to work with and for 
them, and they numbered most of the people 
of the greater Muscle Shoals district; and 
he never fretted because his role might not 


have been the leading one on the stage. / 


That always puzzled us, in a way, because his 
influence was widespread, and he knew the 
uses of power for himself and for the devel- 
optaent of the shoals area, but there was a 
humility about him, too, and although a 
man without a great deal of formal educa- 
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tion except self-taught, he seemed to under- 
stand that, after all, Horace Greeley was 
right when he said that fame is a vapor, pop- 
ularity an accident, and that riches often 
take wings. 

CRITICS MISUNDERSTOOD 


But there is one thing that endures in our 
thought of him, and that is we are willing to 
defend his character. Not that we did not 
hear those occasional criticisms of him by 
those who did not know him well and under- 
stood his motivations less. We just happen 
to know that he wasn't given to lectures or a 
little charity, but that he was full of com- 
passion and that he often gaye of himself 
to community, to friend and stranger alike. 
Clyde Anderson held an inherent faith that 
everything comes in good time, including 
death itself, to him who hustles while he 
waits, and we never had any other thought 
but that when death came it would find him 
busy. 

BOLSTERED BY COURAGE 

We always gathered the impression that he 
was never easily discouraged; that he tried 
to do his best without worrying about his 
failures or shortcomings, for all men are im- 
perfect, and that he enjoyed a great measure 
of happiness among family and friends in 
great use of his talents, 

It has long been recognized by people who 
accomplish things that the greatest enemy 
of the democratic process are those citizens 
who don't give a damn. A wise man once 
pointed out that the Greeks have a word for 
such people. They called people “idiotus"— 
the word from which we get our idiot.“ 
The original meaning of this word was some- 
one who neglected his public responsibilities 
while living an entirely private and selfish 
life. 

The abstention of such men from the good 
of the communities in which they lived was 
not without an immoral dimension. Our 
friend, Clyde Anderson, was not one of these. 
He was an interested and active citizen in 
every way in behalf of those things he con- 
sidered good for all of us, and that is one of 
the best things that can be said for any 
man—he cared. 


Anniversary Salute to Pakistan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, August 14, Pakistan will celebrate 
its 18th anniversary of independence, 
and it is a pleasure for me to direct the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives today to this occasion, since the 
House will not be meeting on Saturday. 
We therefore send warm felicitations to 
His Excellency Mohammed Ayub Khan, 
President of Pakistan, and to His Excel- 
lency Shulam Ahmed, the Pakistan Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

Although Pakistan has been independ- 
ent for just 18 years, the dream of an 
independent Moslem nation to be created 
out of a partition of India, once that 
nation had achieved its independence 
from Great Britain, began as early as 
1930. By 1940, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the revered leader of the Muslim Lea- 
gue, officially endorsed the goal of estab- 
lishing Pakistan as an independent 
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homeland for the Moslems of the Indian 
subcontinent. 

Seven years later, on June 3, 1947, the 
British Government declared it would 
grant full dominion status to India and 
Pakistan. Pakistan officially became an 
independent sovereign nation on the 14th 
of August, 1947. 

The early years of independence for 
Pakistan were not casy ones. The econ- 
omy was already weak in 1947 and it 
gradually deteriorated with the political 
instability which came with the flerce 
partisan politics and vabinet reshuffles 
in the central government and provinces 
which continued until 1958. 

In the light of the difficult times of 
that first decade, the achievements made 
since the peaceful revolution of 1958 
have been impressive indeed. In the 
first years of independence Pakistan was 
an almost exclusively agricultural coun- 
try; there were no indigenous banks, no 
industries, and practically no trained 
technicians. Today, despite the scarcity 
of natural resources generally required 
for economic growth, Pakistan has al- 
ready achieved a substantial amount of 
industrialization as well as establishing 
several local banks and businesses. 
Moreover, the nation now claims a con- 
siderable amount of technical and pro- 
fessional talent. Such economic growth 
is indeed impressive; all the more so 
since it is primarily a product of the last 
7 years. 

Her political growth has been no less 
impressive; today Pakistan takes her 
place as one of the leaders of Asia and 
the newly emerging nations of the world. 

The road to independence was long and 
difficult for Pakistan. That in itself 
makes every anniversary of her inde- 
pendence worth celebrating. But beyond 
the struggle for independence there has 
been the climb to political and economic 
maturity which has made her independ- 
ence something to be cherished beyond 
its original expectations. 

Let us extend our heartiest congratu- 
lations on Pakistan’s 18th anniversary. 


Reaction to Johnson’s Voting Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor I would like to 
include the following pertinent edi- 
torial from the Gadsden, Ala., Times of 
August 8, 1965: 

He's No LINCOLN 

Vengeance is now LB.J.’s. 

He has duly punished the little handful of 
Southern States that preferred another can- 
didate last November. 

With a dozen pens, given as mementoes to 
the cronies who hovered over his desk, he 
signed the voting rights bill that imposes 
intolerable regulations on the States that re- 
jected him in the election but leaves the rest 
matte Union free to enjoy its constitutional 
T. $ 
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Smal? use now to polnt out, as our south- 
ern Senators and Congressmen have done on 
every possible occasion, that each State has 
determined the qualifications of its own vot- 
ers since the Constitution was ratified in 
1789. Until the reign of LB. J. even Southern 
States enjoyed this prerogative. 

The Times is on record as having opposed 
the stiff literacy test required for registration 
in Alabama up to last week. It has never 
taken the stand that there was no room for 
improvement in Alabama's voting regulations, 

But it cannot accept with good grace a 
Presidential measure that is obviously retal- 
latory and obviously discriminatory. 

And it deplores the President's vindictive- 
ness in rushing Federal registrars to the 
South and losing no time in getting poll tax 
suits underway. 

Mr. Johnson fancies himself a latter-day 
Lincoln. 

Yet he misses completely the essence of 
Lincoln’s character: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
rn 


National Selected Morticians—Code of 
Good Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years there has been much dis- 
cussion regarding the standards and 
procedures of funeral directors. 

Today, it was publicly announced that 
a draft code of good practice containing 
guidelines for its members has been ap- 
proved by the board of directors of the 
National Selected Morticians. National 
Selected Morticians is a society of 800 
funeral directors located in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, 
Europe, Ceylon, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, with its headquarters located in 
Evanston, III. 

The code, which has been forwarded 
to interested persons, groups, and orga- 
nizations for comment and suggestions, 
contains 23 standards of good practice 
to guide member funeral directors in 
their relationships with the public, their 
clients, and the clergy. 

An outline of high ethical principles 
to guide member funeral directors, the 
code was adopted by the board under 
the direction of its NSM president, Al- 
bert S. Lineberry. Mr. Lineberry, in ad- 
dition to serving as president of NSM, 
is owner and president of Hanes-Line- 
berry Funeral Service in Greensboro, 
N. C. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
Mr. Lineberry as a friend and fellow 
resident of Greensboro. He has served 
his community unfailingly in a number 
of ways. He is a leader in church, civic, 
and social affairs in Greensboro and has 
earned the admiration and respect of his 
community. He has given freely of his 
time and his talents in guiding the 
affairs of the National Selected Morti- 
cians since assuming the presidency of 
that organization and it is largely 
through his efforts that this professional 
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code of ethics has been promulgated and 
adopted by the board of NSM. 

Mr. Lineberry and his organization 
are to be commended for acting in the 
public interest in the adoption of a guide 
for a professional standard of conduct. 

For the benefit of all, I include the 
code of good practice in the RECORD: 

The code follows: 

Cong ory GOOD PRACTICE AS ADOPTED BY THE 

Boarn or DIRECTORS, NATIONAL SELECTED 


As funeral directors, we are mindful that 
our calling involves special responsibilities 
to the public at large, to those we serve in 
time of need, to the clergy, and to our col- 
leagues in the feld of funeral service. Ac- 
cordingly, we reaffirm the following stand- 
ards of good practice and pledge to observe 
them at all times: 

To the public at large: 

1, To make avaliable in advance of need 
full information about funeral prices and 
services. 

2. To provide a continuing opportunity to 
all persons to make funeral arrangements in 
advance of need. 

3. To offer funeral services in as wide a 
range of price categories as posible so that 
any person may select a funeral service which 
is within his means. 

4. To be to furnish, as repre- 
sented, any and all services and goods which 
have been advertised. 

5. To maintian an establishment, includ- 
ing a suitable selection of caskets and other 
merchandise, equipment, facilities, and 
trained personnel, fully capable of provid- 
ing services and goods offered. 

To those we serve in time of need: 

6. To respect all religious faiths, creeds, 
and customs. 

7. To provide dignity and competence m 
the conduct of ‘all services. 

8. To treat with reverence and respect de- 
cedents entrusted to our care, 

9. To assure each purchaser complete free- 
dom to exercise his preference in selecting a 
funeral service within his means. 

10. To plainly mark the prices charged for 
all funeral services offered, to disclose af- 
firmatively and in a conspicuous manner the 
caskets, services, and facilities comprising 
the funeral services so offered, and to with- 
hold from no one the privilege of inspecting 
and freely considering each of them. 

11. To furnish to every purchaser at the 
time of purchase a memorandum or other 
document which contains an accurate ac- 
counting of all charges including all mer- 
chandise, services, and facilities listed in the 
offered price; and to charge for no further 
or additional items of expense except with 
the express authorization of the purchaser. 

12. To charge nondiscriminatory prices to 
all purchasars. 

13. To avoid any representation, written or 
oral, which may be false or 

14. In case of hardship, to accept as a 
community responsibility the obligation of 
providing a funeral service within the fi- 
nancial means of the family, however limited. 

To the clergy: 

15. To observe at all times the principle 
that the funeral ceremony is a religious ob- 
servance and that in all religious matters the 
clergy shall be in charge. 

16. To provide all services in a manner that 
complies fully with the instructions of the 
clergyman acting for the family. 

17. To cooperate with the clergy at all 
times and to render such assistance as the 
clergy may deem appropriate. 

To our colleagues in funeral service: 

18, To set an example of good citizenship 
and business and professional integrity in 
all transactions, 

19. To observe, promote and maintain all 
laws and regulations affecting public health. 

20. To refrain from all unlawful acts of 
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solicitation, including the direct or indirect 
utilization of cappers, steerers, solicitors or 
other persons for the purpose of influencing 


patronage. 

21. To recognize at all times the right of 
the public to freedom of choice in the selec- 
tion of a funeral director. 

22. To comply fully with the statutory or 
regulatory acts of duly constituted govern- 
ment authority, including the requirements 
of State licensing boards and the Jaws pro- 
hibiting price-fixing and other unfair meth- 
ods of competition, and to exhibit at all times 
loyalty to the ideals of public service. 

23. To conduct ourselves at all times in a 
dignified, respectful and professional man- 
ner, and to observe in every business trans- 
action the principle that our responsibility 
to the public and to those we serve is above 
all others. 


President Johnson Again Extends Olive 
Branch and Sword 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the President’s recent press 
announcement relating to Vietnam has 
brought strong expressions of support 
from individuals, from all sectors of our 
society, and from the press. 

The Nashville Tennessean, in an edi- 
torial last July 29, analyzes the situation 
with keen perspective and approves the 
President’s strong stand against aggres- 
sion as indicating the will needed “to 
pluck from the nettle of danger the 
blossom of peace.” 

Under unanimous consent I place this 
editorial in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
since it is of broad general interest and 
directly concerns the American people. 

The editorial follows: 

PRESIDENT AGAIN EXTENDS OLIVE BRANCH AND 
Sworp 

In his news conference comments on the 
war in Vietnam, President Johnson yester- 
day invoked both the sword and the olive 
branch. He reiterated this Nation's wiling- 
ness to talk peace, but warned the United 
States cannot be defeated by force of arms. 

To meet mounting aggression from the 
north, the Chief Executive ordered a step-up 
in U.S, troop numbers from 75,000 to 125,000 
men. He said the draft calls would be 
doubled over the current 17,000 monthly 
figure and called for a step-up in the cam- 
paign for voluntary enlistments. 

It was a less drastic move than had been 
expected by some observers, for the President 
stopped short of ordering Reserve units into 
service. He did indicate this might be 
necessary at a later date, and he left littie 
doubt that increasing needs would come. 

Unquestionably he gave less than the US. 
command forces in Vietnam had requested, 
and possibly less than Defense Secretary Me- 
Namara had recommended, In making his 
judgment, the President evidently had kept 
in mind both military needs and public senti- 
ment—as well as possible congressional 
outery. 

It was one of the President's better press 
conference appearances. He spoke calmly 
and persuasively and indicated in every way 
his reluctance to step up the war in Vietnam. 
He injected the personal note that he does 
not find it easy to send young Americans to 
battle, “for I know them all. I have seen 
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them in a, thousand streets of a hundred 
towns, of every State in this Union.” 

At another point, taking note of fears of 
a general Asian war, the Chief Executive said, 
“We do not want an expanding struggle with 
consequences that no one can perceive,” 
adding that, We are ready now, as we have 
always been, to move from the battiefleld 
to the conference tabie.” 

In the interests of peaceful solution, the 
President said he had sent a letter to the 
United Nations inviting U.N, officials and 
any of its members to do what they could 
to help seize the initiative for peace. He 
said the Nation “asks for and welcomes the 
concern and assistance of any and all na- 
tions in this effort.” 

However, in the continued absence of any 
interest on the part of the Communists in 
peaceful negotiations, the President made 
it plain this Nation has no choice but to 
persist. His remarks laid stress on the fact 
that in the larger context, the alternative 
may not be between this war and peace, but 
between war in Vietnam and war elsewhere 
in southeast Asia. 

He said: “Nor would surrender in Vietnam 
bring peace, bécause we learned from Hitler 
at Munich that success only feeds the ap- 
petite of aggression. The battle would be 
renewed in one country and then another 
country, bringing with it perhaps even larger 
and crueler conflict.” 

The President is right when he assumes 
that the war in South Vietnam is a test case 
in conflict for what has become virtually a 
doctrine of strategy, and a crucial link in 
Communist ideology for conquest. If the 
so-called war of liberation is successful in 
Vietnam, it will quickly be used elsewhere. 
If it can be broken, more than Red ideology 
will crumble. 

The President is a man who gages the 
winds of political and public sentiment care- 
fully. He is well aware the U.S. effort in 
Vietnam cannot prevail unless the people of 
the nation are supporting that effort. He 
left no illusion yesterday—the effort will be 
long and harsh and require great burdens in 
material and manpower. But he vowed to 
move in a careful and measured manner, not 
seeking to widen the war, but to win it. 

The first goal, he was to convince 
the Communists that “we cannot be defeated 
by force of arms.” He asserted that the 
Nation must and will persist in seeing it 
through 


The President has said to the people that 
where there is a will there is a way, and he 
has left no doubt of his own will to pluck 
from the nettle of danger the blossom of 
peace. 


Anniversary Salute to India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 


day, August 15, India will celebrate the 
18th anniversary of her independence. 
Since the House will not be in session on 
that date, we wish today to extend warm 
felicitations to 


India; and to His Excellency B. K. 
Nehru, the Indian Ambassador to the 
United States. 

One of the paradoxes that exist in his- 
tory is with us today as we congratulate 
the nation of India on the 18th an- 
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niversary of its independence, for the 
existence of an Indian state is not a 20th- 
century innovation. 

Some 5,000 years ago, when the rest of 
the world was still wandering in the 


‘mists of precivilization, there developed 


on the shores of the Indus River one of 
the world's earliest civilizations. Speed- 
ing from the river valley to the surround- 
ing countryside, and extending over a 
large area, the Indus Valley civilization 
proved the foundation for the sub- 
sequent development of many incoming 
peoples, and thus has come down to us 
as part of mankind’s great legacy of the 
past. No, India is not a new land. It is 
steeped in valued tradition and the wis- 
dom of ages of scholars that were but 
dim memories by the time of the Greeks. 
It possesses a culture so rich and so 
varied that it is almost impossible to 
comprehend its extent and wealth. It is 
a land of nearly 475 million people, a 
situation difficult to comprehend for 
those of us in the United States with our 
fraction of this huge aggregation of 
souls. It is a land of great geographic 
and climatologic differences, of natural 
channels of transportation and com- 
munication, and of equally prominent 
natural barriers to accessibility. It is a 
land of a great past, a problem-filled 
present, and a tremendously potential 
future. 
world’s nations. It is India. 

The subcontinent of India has been 
the home of many succeeding stages of 
civilization. The Indus Valley culture, 
Aryan—or Indo-Aryan—Greek, Maurya, 
Hindu, and Mogul were followed by the 
European, introduced by Vasco da Gama 
in 1498, inaugurating a 200-year struggle 
by the Europeans for control of the fabu- 
lous jewel of the Indies. By the middle 
of the 1800's, the British had achieved 
complete control of the river valleys and 
coastal plains, the sources of most of the 
colonial wealth Britain sought. Interior 
and less-accessible areas were left under 
the control of the local hereditary rulers, 
but with British supervision. 

In 1947, following years of protest, con- 
sultation, and careful planning, India 
finally achieved her rightful independ- 
ence again, under the leadership of the 
immortal Mohandas Gandhi, the Ma- 
hatma. Gandhi's greatest contribution 
to his country may have been his work 
and influence toward peaceful independ- 
ence. There are many, however, who 
would prefer to regard as his greatest 
gift to India the legacy of spiritual truth 
and love that he so impressed in his peo- 
ple that it has become inseparable from 
their national character. Certainly he 
must be considered with Siddhartha 
Gautama, the Buddha, as one of the 
greatest of India’s contributions to the 
spiritual well-being of mankind. He is 
symbolic of the India of peace and 
moderation, of contemplation and mercy, 
of understanding and cooperation for 
peace. 

India today certainly faces great prob- 
lems, yet she is not alone. The greatest 
cooperation has been shown, for example, 
by the nation of India in working with 
international organizations on the prob- 
lem of nutrition and population growth. 
In the United Nations, as in other world 


It is truly unique among the 
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organizations, the voice of India has been 
well-regarded and carefully considered. 
Her contributions to world understand- 
ing and cooperation are many and valu- 
able. That a nation with such pressing 
internal development and standard-of- 
living problems could be able to devote 
this much time and such careful, rea- 
soned effort to the international prob- 
lems of the world is indeed a sign of a 
right spirit and a dedication to the con- 
tinued progress and peace of mankind. 

It is most certainly with a great pleas- 
ure that I today extend my salutations 
and congratulations to the Government 
and people of India. I know, also, that 
my colleagues join with me in extending 
our best wishes for the future, as one 
free people to another. 


Small Business Leader Joins in Tribute to 
Wright Patman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
to the many tributes that have been 
made to the Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN 
in connection with the 72d birthday of 
this great American, I would add a let- 
ter I have just received from Edward 
Wimmer, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business who 
for more than three decades has been an 
active and outstanding champion of 
small business. 

Mr. Wimmer's letter follows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Cali. 
Hon. Barratt O'Hara, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your tribute to 
WRIGHT Patman is a tribute to yourself for its 
inclusion in the Rrecorp. I would find only 
one fault; that is, your failure to mention 
that no man in public office stood so solidly 
behind the family farm, independent mer- 
chant and other small businesses for so 
many years as WRIGHT PATMAN, or was ever 
known to be so formidable a foe of monopoly 
power. 

In the early thirties we worked together for 
passage of the Robinson-Patman Act, and his 
voice rang out amid unbridled attacks and 
heaped-up criticism against the discrimina- 
tory practices between the big manufacturers 
and chains, and the uneconomic growth of 
giantism that was resulting. 

When small businessmen gathered at Con- 
stitution Hall in 1937 to support WRIGHT 
Parman and Senator Joe Robinson in their 
attempts to end discriminatory practices, the 
chain-hated Congressman from Texas called 
small business the backbone of America and 
the best hope of the youth who wanted to 
strike out on his own. 

Had he been listened to, and if you had 
been listened to when we were all seeking a 
square deal for the family farm, small busi- 
ness and local bank, there would be no need 
today for the great waves of countermeasures 
against the uncertainties of the future. 

You speak of Mr. Par mam as a money ex- 
pert, and he was at his best in the thirties 
when he said, “Money is like fertilizer; you 
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have to spread it around.“ The way he 
wanted to see it spread was through an op- 
portunity system that gave the most humble 
citizen a chance to grab the lower rungs of 
the ladder and pull himself up without the 
help of anything but Jaws that protected his 
right to make good as a free, competitive 
enterpriser, surviving in a free enterprise 
society. 

I know Wrictur PatTman as the man in the 
House who clung to the Jefferson-Brandels 
philosophy that too much power in too few 
hands in business and finance would lead to 
too much power in government; and I know 
him as the man from Texas who said the only 
thing young Texans needed was freedom to 
enter any field of human endeavor, that it 
was up to the State and Federal Governments 
to protect such opportunity. 

One of his favorite quips was: “You can't 
fatten the herd by Just feeding the bull,” and 
no better expression fits today’s growing 
power in agriculture, industry, labor, and 
government. 

We are feeding huge corporate combines 
with which only huge labor unions can deal, 
and which only huge Government can con- 
trol. 

My admiration for you as a voice of the 
independent has always been very high. 
Your tribute to the chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee could only 
increase it. I only regret that our friend, 
Ernest G. Shinner of Chicago, who worked 
with you and who spent more than a million 
dollars seeking ways to preserve an economy 
of family farms and small businesses, is no 
TOPES ee ne. ow BANED 


The People Are the Last Word 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Dirksen 
resolution, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, so 
that one house of a State legislature 
might be apportioned on factors other 
than population, fell four votes short of 
the required two-thirds vote to adopt 
such a resolution, the proposal continues 
to be pending in the Committee on the 
Judiciary in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Purthermore, there appears to be con- 
tinuing interest in such a resolution in 
the other body. It is thought that more 
and more people, back home are realiz- 
ing what has happened and will con- 
tinue to happen to their representation 
in their legislature. 

In view of all the foregoing, the lead 
editorial in the Washington Daily News 
of August 4, 1965, entitled “The People 
Are the Last Word,” is of compelling 
interest. The editorial follows: 

‘Tue PEOPLE ARE THE LAST WORD 

In our system of Government, as spelled 
out by the Constitution and every other 
principle we go by, the people are tħe final 
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But a substantial number of members in 
the U.S. Senate, although generally classify- 
ing themselves as liberals, are opposed to this 
system. 

They demonstrate this opposition by the 
bitter manner in which they seek to de- 
feat the so-called Dirksen amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Last year, the Supreme Court, in an 
amazing ruling, held that both houses of a 
State legislature had to be apportioned on 
a strict population basis—the so-called one 
man-one-vote proposition. This despite the 
State-by-State apportionment of the U.S. 
Senate, despite the constitutions of most 
States, despite recent and specific approval 
by the voters in some States of a different 
system. 

Nobody wants to rip out the Supreme 
Court because of this airy decision, al- 
though the decision had the effect of rip- 
ping out most State legislatures. 

The way to correct the Court's action is 
to write into the Federal Constitution an 
amendment. This amendment has been of- 
fered by Senator DRESEN of Illinois. All 
the amendment says is that any State may 
set up one house of its legislation on other 
than a population basis if—emphasis on the 
if—the people of the State want it that 
way. 

But the Senators opposing the Dirksen 
amendment don’t want the people to decide 
for themselves. The plain implication is 
that the Senators know better than the peo- 
ple of the States what is a proper system for 
the States. Since many of these Senators 
have been among the most zealous cham- 
pions of civil rights, their inconsistency on 
the Dirksen issue is beyond comprehension. 

If the people in the States are not capable 
of deciding such basic questions as the man- 


the capacity of 
questions—who, for instance, should repre- 
sent them in the U.S. Senate. 

Maybe, if these anti-Dirksen Senators are 
right, we should go back to the old system 
of having U.S. Senators chosen by State leg- 
islatures. (We wouldn't favor that for a 
minute, but it is just as logical as the op- 
position to the Dirksen amendment.) 

There are many arguments favoring the 
Dirksen amendment. But, regardless of all 
other arguments, the issue now before the 
Senate is fundamental—the right of the peo- 
ple of the States to decide for themselves. 
Despite all the windy debate, this ts the 
only issue. 


Death in the Streets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the tragic results of the Martin 
Luther King inspired demonstrations and 
civil disobedience is the death it is bring- 
ing to innocent people in the streets of 


minority votes, lament loudly over a kill- 
ing. But too often when an innocent 
person is murdered as a direct result of 
the hate and violence bred by the shout- 
ing and arm-waving misleaders, the 
crime is little noticed and there is no 
public weeping. 
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How long, I wonder, will decent Amer- 
icans allow the present hypocrisy to con- 
tinue? How long will it be, I wonder, 
before those of deep religious conviction 
demand a return to morality and integ- 
rity on the part of public officials and 
those who presume to be leaders of men? 

The following editorial from the Gads- 
den Times, my hometown newspaper in 
Gadsden, Ala., should give all of us a 
cause for a thoughtful reappraisal of 
what we are allowing to happen in this 
great country of ours: 

[From the Gadsden Times, Aug. 8, 1965] 
VOICE or SORROW FOR THE INNOCENT 

Where are the voices raised in sorrow over 
the death of Andrew Whatley of Americus? 

Or, for that matter, over the death of 
Willie Brewster of Anniston? 

No President has deplored on television 
the cruel, senseless murders of these two 
men, one white, one a Negro. 

No Vice President attended their funerals. 

Cardinals and ministers have failed to 
speak out in their behalf. 

Yet, if the Rev. James Reeb and Mrs. Viola 
Liuzzo are symbols of civil rights objectives, 
it is clear as crystal that Andrew Whatley 
and Willie Brewster are symbols of the right 
of ordinary citizens to go unmolested about 
their normal pursuits. 

According to news releases, young What- 
ley, a 21-year-old marine volunteer soon to 
go into service, had worked the swing shift 
and was on his way home. With youthful 
curiosity he paused to ask a group of ac- 
quaintances “What's new?” 

A bullet ended his life, although—if what 
we read is true—he had engaged in no dis- 
turbance. 

Nor had Willie Brewster, who was also re- 
turning from work when he was mowed 
down recently by a gang of nightriders in a 

car, 


We are shocked at the hate responsible for 
both murders. 

We are saddened equally by the two trage- 
dies, 

And we grieve for an America that has 
somehow lost its perspective. 

It confers martyrdom barely short of saint- 
hood on those who leave home and hearth 
to create further difficulties in situations al- 
ready close to intolerable. 

It sheds no tears for the innocent victims 
of the lawlessness that seems to go hand in 
hand with the vogue for demonstration. 


Cooperation of Doctors Needed for 
Medicare Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the suc- 
cess of medicare depends on the coopera- 
tion of every citizen. The doctors who 
must implement the plan will be directly 
responsible. No amount of Federal fi- 
nancing can be effective without their full 
cooperation. In recent months the doc- 
tors, through the AMA, have provided 
a healthy and energetic debate. Now 
that medicare has become law, the time 
for debate has ended and we must en- 
courage a joint effort for bettering the 
health standards of our country. 
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Dr. Max Seham, a highly respected 
Minneapolis doctor, has made an exten- 
sive study of the AMA. In the following 
paper, he traces the history of the AMA 
and demonstrates the evolution of its 
present policies. He has subjected the 
organization to close scrutiny rather 
than accept its stand unquestioningly, 
as have many of his colleagues. 

Those who opposed medicare might 
do well to adopt the attitude of Dr. 
Seham. Doctors recognize the inherent 
worth of the individual and are moti- 
vated by the humanitarian desire to pro- 
vide for their patients’ greatest needs. 
Dr. Seham has approached the larger 
question of the country’s health stand- 
ards with this same attitude. 

In recent decades, the medical profes- 
sion has developed wonderous techniques 
for curing the ills of millions. Doctors 
have adopted these techniques enthusi- 
astically and applied them wherever pos- 
sible. Medicare is a similar development. 
Just as a wonder drug, it has the poten- 
tial for lifting American health stand- 
ards to new heights. In the following 
paper, Dr. Seham challenges his col- 
leagues to consider the health of the Na- 
tion in the same humanitarian light as 
they consider the health of individual 
patients. 

The paper follows: 

Tue RECORD OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION IN HEALTH LEGISLATION 

The American Medical Association, the 
voice of American medicine, was founded in 
1845 by a small band of dedicated doctors “to 
promote the science and art of medicine and 
to promote better health for the American 
people.” When I began to practice medicine 
over a half of a century ago, the AMA was 
still suffering the growing pains of infancy, 
dependent largely for survival upon small 
subscriptions from its small membership. It 
had no lobbies to influence Congress, no mil- 
lion dollar war chest to fight the Govern- 
ment. It aligned with progressive political 
forces in the vanguard of reform. Its Jour- 
nal had little advertising. Its leaders were 
medical statesmen and not salesmen. They 
carried out their oath of office to promote 
“better health for the American people” as 
well as to “promote the science and art of 
medicine.” 

In contrast, today the AMA has become a 
powerful political government largely con- 
trolling the practices and the politics of 
about 200,000 members. It publishes 10 
medical journals, as well as its official one. 
Its budget in 1961 was about 16 million dol- 
lars, half of which came from advertising. 
It is allied politically to many national or- 
ganizations and industries. And from the 
early days of Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal 
through Truman's Fair Deal to the Great So- 
ciety of today, the AMA has been remark- 
ably successful in its efforts to block Federal 
Government interference with the private 
practice of medicine. 

Over the past half century, the AMA has 
taken on a double personality. Technolog- 
ically and scientifically it has made impor- 
tant contributions to the advancement of 
medicine. It has improved the quality of 
medical education, and eliminated so-called 
diploma mills, It took the lead in develop- 
ing a system of exchange of medical informa- 
tion and opinion, The Journal of the AMA is 
one of the foremost in the world in the pub- 
lication of scientific articles. The educa- 
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tional value of the annual meetings of the 
association is outstanding. It has indeed 
promoted “the science and art of medicine.” 
This is its Dr, Jekyll role. 

But, there is the other role that the AMA 
promised to carry out when it was founded, 
“to promote better health for the American 
people.” In this area, the area of medicine as 
a social and human force, its efforts have 
been less than commendable. Here, it can be 
justly said, the AMA has played the role of 
Mr. Hyde. Why this paradox? 

We are more knowledgeable, have better 
facilities, our morbidity and mortality have 
certainly decreased over the past 50 years. 
Our medical students have far better train- 
ing; our surgeons can do things for the sick 
that are nothing short of miraculous, Yet, 
the medical profession, is no longer held in 
the high esteem and reverence it com- 
manded in the days when I began to prac- 
tice. 

It is to this paradox that I wish to address 
the reader. It is not generally known that 
in the early part of the 20th century several 
leading spokesmen of the AMA were in fa- 
vor of compulsory health insurance. It was 
& period of widespread social reform during 
the administrations of Presidents Woodrow 
Wilson and Teddy Roosevelt. The public 
clamored for social justice and Congress re- 
sponded by passing such bills as child labor 
and workmen’s compensation. Many of the 
States followed sult by studying social health 
insurance to include health and medical 
care. The Public Health Service made avail- 
able data concerning sickness among wage 
earners and their economic consequences. 
Because medical technology was surpassing 
medical sociology, the AMA heeded the 
trends that were taking place in health and 
medical care.* 

Germany and France had put into effect 
compulsory national health insurance long 
before 1911, when Great Britain established 
a limited system. Louis Brandeis, before he 
become a Supreme Court Justice, stressed 
the need to adopt a broad plan of social in- 
surance to include health.“ The Progressive 
Party, under the leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt, in 1912, included in its platform 
a plank urging compulsory health insurance. 
During this period the AMA was a dynamic 
organization that stood for social reforms, 
It criticized the Federal and State Govern- 
ments for failure to give adequate protec- 
tion to industrial workers against occupa- 
tional hazards, and for failure to provide 
adequate laws to regulate medical practice. 
It supported the movement to establish the 
Children’s Bureau and stood for the Fed- 
eral Department of Health. 

This was the progressive era of President 
Roosevelt's Square Deal and President Wil- 
son’s New Freedom. Reforms in every walk 
of life pervaded the thinking and acting of 
the AMA. It held the respect and confidence 
of Congress and social scientists. Its leaders 
really accomplished things for the public. 
They led in the control of drugs and in medi- 
cal education; they worked to keep the stand- 
ards of medical practice on a high moral 
level. They helped to determine the eligi- 
bility of hospitals to train interns. They 
gave authoritative advice on the training of 
nurses and medical technicians. They were 
influential in the passage of pure food and 
drug legislation. The spokesmen of the or- 
ganization were among the most brilliant 
teachers and research scientists. The AMA 
worked for financial support of worthy medi- 
cal schools and showed no fear that “Gov- 
ernment subsidization would lead to political 
domination of medicine.” The Journal adyo- 
cated social health insurance in an article by 
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Dr. Isaac M. Rubinow, a leader in the move- 
ment for compulsory health insurance.“ It 
would seem incredible today, but the Journal 
also published an article by Dr. James War- 
basse, a socialist, the founder of a system of 
cooperative prepaid health plans. 

In 1917 Dr. Alexander Lambert, once per- 
sonal doctor to President Roosevelt and later 
President of the AMA, was elected chairman 
of the judicial council, one of the most in- 
fluential councils of the AMA. He proceeded 
to appoint Dr. I. M. Rubinow its secretary. 
After a year's study, Doctor Lambert pre- 
sented a comprehensive program which left 
no doubt on his position on compulsory 
health insurance. The committee came to 
the conclusion that “voluntary health in- 
surance was unworkable and that only com- 
pulsory health insurance would reach the 
people that needed it most * * Much of 
the best informed opinion of the country is 
in favor of these proposals * *. The in- 
troduction of these bills marked the inaugu- 
ration of a great movement which ought to 
result in the improvement of the health of 
the industrial population and improve the 
conditions of medical service among wage 
earners.” 

In reply to Dr. Lambert's report, the 
AMA House of Delegates made a recommen- 
dation for “further study so that the point 
of view of medicine could be adequately 
presented.” 

In the meantime, State medical societies 
joined in opposition to Dr. Lambert's pro- 
posals. 1920, the house of delegates 
failed to heed the warning of Dr. Lam- 
bert, who said 3 years previously, “blind op- 
position to, indignant repudiation of, bit- 
ter denunciation of these laws, is worse than 
useless. It leads nowhere and it leaves the 
profession in a position of helplessness if the 
rising tide of social development sweeps over 
them.” The house adopted a resolution op- 
posing “any plan embodying the system of 
contributary health insurance.“ “ 

In support of Dr. Lambert, Dr. Hugh Cabot, 
a noted surgeon in the Mayo Clinic, ad- 
dressed the AMA convention: “More and 
more the state has been assuming more 
responsibility for certain phases of medical 
care—to progress along these lines to which 
there can be no valid objection. It is not 
inconcievable that as time goes on we shall 
be willing to have the state enter more and 
more into curative as well as preventive medi- 
cine.” He warned that “unless we, the AMA, 
recognize the urgent health needs and act 
positively to accept the inevitable, they will 
have forced upon them a state medical 
system.“ These far-seeing doctors put the 
health of the Nation before their vested in- 
terests. Their prophetic words were not 
heeded. Never since have there been so 
many social-minded humanitarian medical 
leaders holding official positions in organized 
medicine. 

In explanation of this change on the part 
of the AMA, Dr. Michael Davis, the Nestor 
of medical economics, writes, “Lambert's 
views and his prestige as chairman of the 
committee on social insurance were a major 
influence in obtaining agreements by the 
other members of social insurance policies. 
A few other leaders in the AMA thought with 
Dr. Lambert that health insurance was soon 
to be enacted and, therefore, they ought to 
know enough about this issue to exercise 
positive influence in shaping laws favorable 
to medicine. But when the reports became 
public, the majority of the house of dele- 
gates became alarmed. The net results of 
the 5 preceding years was to stimulate op- 
position rather than to widen support.“ 
Opposition was doubtless bolstered by a wave 
of reaction that followed the era of progres- 
sivism after World War I, a wave that swept 
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into power a different brand of leadership. 
From that time on, with few exceptions, the 
Nation's most distinguished doctors in aca- 
demic and scientific positions stopped par- 
ticipating in the affairs of political medicine. 

One of the outstanding presidents of the 
AMA at that time was Dr. Ray Lymman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior under Presi- 
dent Hoover. He saw as early as 1923 the 
handwriting on the wall for the traditional 
solo-fee for service system when he ad- 
dressed the medical conyention as its presi- 
dent. He warned, “We must join in the great 
game of collective living and make ourselves 
felt on the constructive side. By failing to 
lead. we are being forced into a position 
which may be interpreted as obstructing 
progress. The danger is that organized medi- 
cine may become a defense organization, but 
it will lose rampart after rampart. We must 
be altruistic in our public service as we 
have been in the furnishing of private health 
needs throughout the generations.“ 

And yet when Dr. Wilbur, as chairman of 
the committee on costs of medical care, pre- 
sented his report of the 5-year comprehen- 
sive study of medical economics in 1932, he 
was assailed in the editorial page of the AMA 
Journal: “Such practices (voluntary health 
insurance) will mean the destruction of pri- 
vate practice. They exploit doctors for the 
gain of business and they put medica! schools 
(grants by the Federal Government for medi- 
cal schools) in competition with their own 
graduates. In a word, they are unethical— 
the alinement is clear. On the one hand, 
the social theory that is advocated will lead 
to ‘socialism, communism even inciting to 
revolution’; on the other side, organized 
medicine is urging an orderly evolution. In 
short, this is a question of Sovietism versus 
Americanism facing the American people.” 
This kind of statement was repeated over and 
over for the next 30 years.“ 

What the editor of the Journal of the 
AMA, Dr. Morris Fishbein, so proudly called 
conservatism was in fact, obstructionism, as 
Dr, Wilbur so courageously and prophetically 
warned in the above speech. This editor con- 
tinued to be not only the foremost mouth- 
mere of traditional medical service but a 

implacable—opponent of for- 
air trends in social medicine. For 30 years 
through his editorial column, by speeches 
before business as well as medical groups 
through the country, he clamored against 
almost all new health proposals by Con- 
gress, 

In 1932, the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care, with the financial support of 
eight foundations published a monumental 
study of the incidence of disease in the 
country, the available resources for medical 
care, the distribution of practitioners and 
other important facts that had not been 
previously known. The large majority of 
the 45-man committee were in favor of mild 
proposals to improve hospital and medical 
care. Their recommendations had nothing 
to do with compulsory health insurance or 
“socialized medicine“; yet, the minority re- 
port of nine persons, made up chiefly by 
the editor and officials of the AMA, branded 
these proposals “incitement to revolution” 
prepared by “medical soviets.” That was 
the origin of the widespread use by the AMA 
of the phrase “socialized medicine.“ “ 

The continuous and, at times, vicious at- 
tack upon the British National Health plan 
is an example of the tactics the AMA used 
to frighten the American people. From the 
time the British plan was put into effect, 
the AMA without reliable data on which to 
base charges, published derogatory state- 
ments against it. The Journal got an Eng- 
lish doctor to send weekly reports on the 
plan which were published alongside of the 
editor's page. These reports implied that 
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the plan was a failure and that British doc- 
tors were against it. Dr. Cox, the secretary 
of the BMA (British Medical Association) 
wrote to the AMA editor that “the many 
objections raised by the AMA had not the 
slightest validity.“ e Suspecting that the 
AMA was dealing from under the deck, the 
Michigan Medical Society sent two well- 
known social scientists, Dr. Nathan Siani 
and Henry Luce, to study the British plan 
firsthand. After a year’s survey they 
brought back a report that the AMA cor- 
respondent was not a member of the British 
Medical Association and that he was in die- 
repute. Furthermore, they revealed that the 
British plan was considered successful, with 
its enrollment of 90 percent of the people 
and about 80 percent of the doctors. The 
president of the BMA in an address before 
his society in 1933, angered by the misrep- 
resentation of his speech in the AMA Jour- 
nal, said, “This is an unworthy trick.“ In 
spite of these exposures, the AMA declared 
that “the unavoidable conclusion of the en- 
tire mass of evidence is that the British 
plan after being enforced for 20 years is still 
an experiment and that it has not bettered 
health conditions.“ The fact is that no 
candidate for office whether Labor or Con- 
servative would have dared to run against 
the health plan. 

As the propaganda became more flagrant 
and the need for progressive health measures 
more urgent, a small band of progressive doc- 
tors became more and more restive. They 
had no influence in the AMA and held no 
Official positions and consequently had to 
resort to an open forum outside of the AMA. 
The American Hospital Association, the 
American Neurological and the American 
Surgical Society expressed disapproval of the 
AMA's tactics but they were too weak to 
make an inroad against the entrenched 
hierarchy. 

Finally, a self-appointed group of 150 dis- 


Russel Cecil of Columbia Medical School, 
formulated and presented “Principles and 
Proposals," for the improvement of medical 
care, similar to those offered by the Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, and New York State medi- 
cal societies several years before. They tried 
to get the AMA to publish their manifesto in 
the Journal but they were met with vehement 
refusals by a reference committee of the 
house of delegates. In the meantime, this 
movement had attracted wide and favorable 
publicity in the lay press. 

Finally, the editor of the AMA was pre- 
valled upon to publish the manifesto. In 
the same issue (Oct. 16, 1937) the editor 
impugned the motives of some of the signa- 
tories. The New England Journal of Medi- 
cine had this to say in response to the edi- 
torial of the AMA: An impartial presenta- 
tion of these complicated questions on which 
over 400 reputable and distinguished mem- 
bers of the AMA have certain thoughts should 
not provoke the editorial board of the AMA 
to an emotional reaction which results in 
misleading implications and accusations of 
respected deans and heads of departments in 
medical schools of low mercenary mo- 
tives.” = 4 

In their proposals they offered no specific 
plans to change the private system of med- 


AMA editorial implied. In general, they ad- 
vocated improvements in public health sery- 
ices and suggested to the AMA that it concern 
itself with positive practical plans to im- 
prove medical care for the masses of the 
people. There seemed to be no justification 
for the editor to accuse the committee of 
“stabbing American medicine in the back, by 
releasing such radical proposals to the press.” 

As the New Deal took over in 1933, the de- 
pression brought a social and economic cli- 
mate favorable for the enactment of new 
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health legislation. The AMA was afraid that 
President Franklin Roosevelt would offer 
some form of Federal health insurance as a 
part of the Social Security Act. However, the 
President was persuaded by the AMA and 
some business groups who were on his Com- 
mittee on Economic Security not to include 
any provision for health insurance. 

In 1985 and 1936 the Public Health Serv- 
ice, under a grant of $750,000, began a longi- 
tudinal study of the health of the Nation. 
In 1938, President Roosevelt called a National 
Health Conference at which 175 members, 
one-third of whom were doctors, dentists, and 
hospital administrators, sat in conference 
for a week. The seven doctors who were of- 
ficials of the AMA brought in a minority re- 
port. These men, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing evidence to the contrary, claimed that 
there was “no need for reform in the system 
of medica) care now available in this country, 
in fact, it is being rapidly improved constant- 
ly under the direction of the medical pro- 
fession itself.“ = 1 

The minority report could be summed up 
on these words, (1) Unmet health needs 
have been exaggerated by the Government 
studies and (2) the programs proposed by 
the President’s Technical Committee would 
threaten the quality of medical service.” 

In 1939 when Senator Wagner introduced 
his first national health bill, the AMA be- 
gan to plan not only to defeat his bill but at 
the same time to discredit the whole New 
Deal.* Because the AMA by law was pro- 
hibited from lobbying as a nonprofit orga- 
nization, a new group was formed, the Na- 
tional Physicians Committee for the Exten- 
sion of Medical Service. As the record later 
showed, this committee not only failed to of- 
fer any constructive plans to “extend medi- 
cal services,” but actually interfered with 
new measures for the improvement of the 
health of the people for a period of about 10 
years. It was subsidized by such business 
forces as insurance companies and drug 
houses. Under the guise of keeping medicine 
free from politics, it shaped its attack upon 
the administration into an expensive nation- 
wide campaign against the New Deal. 

The Nation was flooded with a rash of 
pamphlets denouncing the Wagner bill as a 
“step toward totalitarian dictatorship, com- 
munism, fascism, and general regimentation.” 
Within a year, the committee circulated over 
15 million pamphlets at a cost of $300,000. 
Workers were warned that the Wagner bill 
“would cripple their income, doctors were 
panicked by claims that the bill would make 
Slaves of them and businessmen were told 
that the bill meant the death of free enter- 
Prise.“ The Surgeon General of the United 


editorials and releases from the committee 
headquarters, A nationwide network of 
speakers was organized to address the Rotary, 
Kiwanis and other luncheon clubs. 

If one follows the efforts of the NPC (Na- 
tional Ph Committee) through its 
10 years of existence, it becomes clear that 
it did nothing to live up to its promise to 
“extend medical service.” During these 10 
years all it did was to combat Federal legis- 
lation for providing more adequate medical 
care for the people. Although the AMA 
said it had nothing to do officially with this 
committee, there were two ex-presidents 
and three former members of the board of 
trustees on its board of directors. 

The NPC treasury grew swiftly and by 
1948, the year of its demise, it was first 
among the lobbies in Washington. Twenty- 
nine manufacturers contributed $100,000. It 
was largely responsible for the death of both 
Wagner bills of 1939 and 1945. It also killed 
milder bills by Republican Senators Fland- 
ers, Ives, and Taft, and by Senator LISTER 
HiL, of Alabama, a Democrat.™ The public 
opinion polls showed that about two-thirds 
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of the people wanted health costs to be cov- 
ered by social security. But because of pres- 
sure by the AMA, none of these bills were 
passed. It offered cash prizes as high as 
$3,000 to cartoonists to publish pro-AMA 
cartoons. This so antagonized the news- 
papers that it was severely criticized even 
by the conservative editor and publisher of 
the Journal of the AMA. 114 

Another cause of the downfall of the NPC 
was a letter sent to all members of the AMA 
over the signature of the Reverend Dan Gil- 
bert. He began his letter, “Dear Christian 
Doctor,” and went on to warn the reader that 
President Truman's national health plan, 
“made in Moscow, if adopted, would bring 
the power of a czar to Washington.” His cru- 
sade received admitted assistance from the 
NPC. This antisemitic letter, sent to me as 
presumably to all the members of the AMA, 
was signed by an ex-president of the Min- 
nesota Medical Society, It so embarrassed 
the AMA that it repudiated the letter in an 
editorial in the Journal of February 26, 1949, 
with the comment that the AMA “does not 
require allies of doubtful repute.” ` 

Truman’s unexpected victory over Gov. 
Thomas Dewey threw the AMA into a panic. 
Although the Journal’s editor had pro- 
nounced the 1945 national health bill of 
Senators Wagner and Murray “dead as a 
dodo,” the issue was by no means dead. For 
one of Truman’s first acts in 1945 was to 
present plans to provide the Nation with 
more and better health and medical services. 
In this message he said, “I would make it 
clear that I am not clinging to any particu- 
lar plan. What I want is a good working 
plan that will enable all Americans to pay 
for the medical care they need. And if the 
people who have been blocking health in- 
surance will come up with a better proposal 
I'll go along with them. I want to get this 
job done and I am not concerned in the 
slightest with pride of authorship.” This 
was simple unadorned language and as the 
AMA was to learn later, the President meant 
what he said 519 st 41 

In prompt reply, President Cline of the 
AMA described his opponents as follows: “A 
small group of little men whose lust for pow- 
er is far out of proportion to their intellec- 
tual capacity, their spiritual understanding, 
their economic realism, and their political 
honesty. Their real objective is to strip the 
American people of self-determination and 
make them a social state in the pathetic pat- 
tern of the bankrupt nations of 

In December 1948, the AMA hired the 
California public relation team of Whitaker 
and Baxter at $100,000 a year and voted with- 
out a referendum of the membership an un- 
precedented assessment of $25 for each mem- 
ber. This provided a $3,500,000 “political 
war chest” to fight. “socialized medicine.” 
The NEC (National Education Campaign) 
was ostensibly to educate the 
American people that what was good for the 
AMA was also good for the people. As an 
educational campaign, it developed a few 
new angles. For one thing, Whitaker and 
Baxter warned the doctors at the very begin- 
ning not to engage in debates on the subject 
of health insurance because this would pro- 
vide “a forum for the opposition.” The 
AMA did not care to have both sides of this 
issue presented to the public. 

When the AMA assessed its members $25, 
it assured them that their money would not 
be used to defeat the administration’s health 
plans. This proved to be a false promise. 
For Whitaker and Baxter spelled out a very 
detailed program for getting many nonmedi- 
cal organizations as well as Congressmen to 
go on record against all Federal health meas- 
ures. 


In answer to the protest of the committee 
of 150 members against the $25 assessment, 
the AMA wrote, “the publication of this pro- 
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test is an unfortunate disservice to the cause 
of American medicine.” 

To use a familiar axiom of President Lin- 
coln's. Lou can fool some of the people some 
of the time but not all of the people all of 
the time.” It was not long before newspa- 
pers and magazines began to come out 
against the soap selling methods of Whitaker 
and Baxter, calling attention of the public 
to their propaganda tactics, 

Every doctor was furnished a copy of the 
famous Sir Luke Field, Child and Doctor 
painting with a label, “Keep Politics out of 
This Picture." Literature filled the waste- 
baskets of private practitioners, urging “we 
need to locate the personal doctor of every 
Con and U.S. Senator and have 
him send a personal letter to his patient, the 
Congressman, telling him of the dangers of 
socialized medicine and asking for his help 
in defeating any compulsory health insur- 
ance program which may be submitted. We 
will provide form letters. 

Doctors all over the country formed local 
political committees favoring Republican 
candidates. They were responsible for the 
defeat of Congressman Biemiller, coauthor 
of the Wagner-Murray bill, Senator CLAUDE 
Perrre, of Florida, and Senator Frank Gra- 
ham, president of the University of North 
Carolina. In New York, John Foster Dulles 
was unsuccessfully supported to oppose 
Senator Herbert Lehman. 

Although the AMA pretended to be non- 
partisan, before the 1952 national election, 
a national profersional committee was form- 
ed for Eisenhower and Nixon. The letter 
heads sent to all doctors featured the names 
of ex-presidents of the AMA Drs. Henderson, 
Cline, and Ironn. During 2 weeks in October, 
more than $3 million was spent on news- 
paper advertisements, programs on almost 
every TV and radio station, and space in 35 
national magazines. More than 70 million 
pieces of literature were distributed. About 
a third of the money came from the AMA. 
The rest was disbursed by merchants, utili- 
ties, drug houses, insurance companies, and 
other allies who had been enlisted in the 
crusade. 

Slogans were used to defeat any State or 
national candidate for office who did not 
agree with the AMA line. Positive con- 
structive plans to promote the health of the 
people were conspicuous by their absence. 
Lukewarm about voluntary health insurance 
before 1951, Whitaker and Baxter went all 
out for it as the only “American way“ in 
order to convince the American public that 
organized medicine was and always had been 
the leading advocate of budgeting against 
medical expenses by voluntary health in- 
surance, ™ = aa 

President Truman had asked the AMA to 

in formulating plans to provide 
the Nation with more and better health and 
medical services. But realizing that he 
could get no cooperation, he took things in 
his own hands and on December 29, 1951, 
he created a 15-man commission (the Com- 
mittee on the Health Needs of the Nation) 
to determine the Nation's total health needs 
and to recommend ways and means for meet- 
ing them both In the immediate and distant 
future. Dr. Paul Magnuson, who had done a 
much-admired job in reorganizing the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, was appointed chair- 
man and a number of nationally known ex- 
perts, among them several officials of the 
AMA, were included. The AMA representa- 
tive, Dr. Gunnar Gunderson refused to 
serve. 

Thereupon the President of the AMA, Dr. 
Cline, before the report was published, re- 
leased the following statement: “President 
Truman's action represents another flagrant 
proposal, playing politics with the medical 
welfare of the American people.“ 
“There is no health emergency in this coun- 
try, to require such an investigation; and 
more progress is being made through volun- 
tary health insurance to provide medical 
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care for the American people than at any 
other time in its history; this Is an out- 
rageous act of public authority.“ 
“Congress when it convenes should put a 
quick end to this misuse of Federal 
funds „nas 

Dr. Cline's attack upon the President's 
good faith met with almost unanimous con- 
demnation in the public press. It marked a 
low point in the public relations of the AMA. 
The New England Medical Journal came out 
with a forthright editorial on the Presidential 
Committee on January 1952. “The President 
is to be congratulated on his determination 
to seek expert advice; he deserves fullest co- 
operation from all of medicine." Despite 
AMA opposition the Committee collected vast 
data on the health status of the Nation in 
i year. The AMA continued in its obstruc- 
tive attitude; when the house of delegates 
on June 8, 1952, convened, Dr. Magnuson was 
called a nonwriting captive of the forces of 
socialism? a 

When President Eisenhower replaced Presi- 
dent Truman, the AMA heaved a giant sigh 
of relief. The leaders were exultant when 
the new President addressed them as fol- 
lows: “I have certain philosophical bonds 
with the medical profession.. I don't like the 
word ‘compulsory,’ I am against the word 
‘socialism'.” And Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, the 
hew secretary of HEW, also made the AMA 
happy with the assurance that hers was to 
be an “AMA administration.” But this 
courting was short lived, for when the AMA 
proposed a doctor’s name to fill the position 
of assistant to Mrs. Hobby, she complained, 
“Why don't they send somebody good?“ and 
the rosy anticipation that the President 
would be a yes man for the AMA was dimmed 
when the AMA turned down the President's 
mild reinsurance plan for improving medical 
care. 

Furthermore, the record shows that besides 
that reinsurance bill which the AMA helped 
to defeat, more health bills obnoxious to the 
AMA were passed than under the Truman 
and Roosevelt administrations combined. 
* 


It was during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion that President Bauer, of AMA said, “The 
great decision of socialism or Americanism 
must be made by all the people. Not only 
are we faced by corruption in Government 
but with the attempt to destroy everything 
on which this Nation was built and which 
has made It great * * *. We have within our 
ranks those who would undermine the whole 

of the AMA. There are those few 
frustrated elderly men who no longer face 
the morning sun, together with those who 
have the senile fixation.” 

It was also during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration that President Dwight Murray told 
the house of delegates, “We have been caught 
in the throes of the Socialist revolution which 
demands something for nothing. Changes 
have been taking place all around us and 
medicine has not escaped unscathed * * *. 
No longer can any doctor claim that Gov- 
ernment laws are not really changing the 
practice of medicine. (I can’t understand 
what Dr. Murray means. In spite of the in- 
terference" by Government. I still practice 
the system of solo-fee-for-service that I be- 
gan over 50 years ago.) The next year in 
1957, the new President seemed to say in his 
Presidential address, A plague on both your 
houses“: “All hands better start carrying the 
torch of free enterprise of medicine * * *. 
They attempted to break into our house of 
medical freedom with their socialistic 
schemes.“ 

Substituting for Dr. Morris Fishbein, the 
no longer “indispensable mouthplece” of the 
AMA, Dr. George Lull showed neither loyalty 
nor love for President Eisenhower, who on 
his first appearance before the AMA had said. 
“I have certain philosophical bonds with the 
medical profession. I don’t like the word 
‘compulsory.’ I am against the word ‘social- 
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ims’." Said Dr. Lull, They are attacking 
us piecemeal. Truman was easier to handle 
because he came head-on at you trying to 
get socialized medicine enacted all at once. 
‘The kind of attack we are being subjected to 
now is more difficult to fight off. If you try 
to oppose them publicly you look bad, if we 
had made a big issue of trying to oppose 
medical care for all of the service wives and 
children we'd have been accused of wanting 
women and children to be sick.” This again 
refiects the phantom fear of the AMA that 
the “country is halfway down the fateful 
road, and that Government is entering 
through the back door of socialized medi- 
eine.“ * 

The record of the AMA in health legisla- 
tion shows that it has been out of the social 
mainstream for over 40 years. The AMA has 
never learned from its mistakes. Through 
the speeches of its leaders, the resolutions of 
its house of delegates, and its reactions to 
plans proposed by the Government, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, it has always taken the 
stand that the American concept of democ- 
racy ls a changeless political, social, and eco- 
nomie order. The behavior of the AMA 
hierarchy has been like a conditioned reflex, 
a sort of an emotional tic that forces it to 
brand every effort to improve the health 
conditions of the people “socialized medi- 
cine.” It always sees efforts of the Federal 
Government to make available more ade- 
quate medical care to the underprivileged as 
"destructive to democracy.” It has acted like 
s spoiled child who will not play unless he 
has his own way. It has shown a chronic 
hostility toward all Democratic administra- 
tions, but it Has also objected even to “Mr. 
Republican“ Senator Taft's bill for the bene- 
fit of schoolchildren. When President Eisen- 
hower refused to be a yes“ man, the AMA 
helped to defeat his mild reinsurance bill. 

Although the leaders of the AMA have re- 


peatedly denied it, the record shows that they. 


did oppose voluntary health insurance plans 
on the grounds that they would eventually 
lead to compulsory. They believe the only de- 
sirable plans are those developed by State or 
county medical societies, usually plans that 
offered a patient free choice from among the 
majority of the members and that provide 
for direct-payment fee by the patient. In 
spite of the fact that experts testified that 
voluntary health insurance plans in 1960 were 
not adequate to give all the people adequate 
medical care, the AMA remain adamant in 
their stand that no alternative plans are nec- 
essary and that commercial plans would solve 
the Nation's health problems. The fact is 
that, of the $19 billion spent by the American 
people for medical care in 1962, only about $4 
Dillion were paid by voluntary health insur- 
ance. 

The documented evidence justifies the fol- 
lowing generalizations: 

The early two decades of the 20th century 
found the AMA leaders in favor of compulsory 
national health insurance. The presidents of 
the AMA during this period were idealistic 
and devoted to the cause of social progress 
and were instrumental in helping to pass a 
number of progressive plans to improve the 
health of the Nation. They looked to a new 
national frontier in health and medical care 
for the Nation. Figuring prominently on the 
medical scene, they accepted the challenge of 
leadership. They supported reform health 
bills in Congress. They had no fear of Gov- 
ernment interference with private practice. 
They were largely responsible for the pioneer- 
ing Government health insurance act that 
gaye the marines and their families the best 
available medical services. 

In 1922, Mr. Hyde took over when the 
Speaker of the House turned the clock back 
by calling social health insurance, “This 
fantastic un-American machination.” From 
then until today, medical voices were raised 
from all parts of the Nation In opposition to 
social insurance. The humanitarian efforts 
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of Doctors Lambert, Wilbur, Welch and others 
in behalf of the Nation's health were 
thwarted not on merit or national benefits, 
but on the ground that they were socialistic, 
un-American and would threaten the private 
system of medical practice. As political 
parties pick a slogan to frighten the people, 
so the AMA has over 40 years shouted wolf“ 
against new and practical health measures. 

As an AMA member of local and State 
societies for over a half century, I have had 
the opportunity to watch first hand the 
moral retreat of the AMA. I have seen the 
sad replacement of brilliant men, of out- 
standing scientific and academic leaders by 
reactionary men whose chief role seems to 
be opposition to change. 

The prophetic wisdom of the early Presi- 
dents has been forgotten; in its place are 
policies that are unimaginative; negative and 
reactionary. The AMA, following the anti- 
quated philosophy of laissez faire, reflects 
the image of & rugged individualist inter- 
ested chiefly in his own private practice. 

We need at the helm health statesmen, no 
politicians-believers in public health not 
salesmen. Professional competence and social 
prestige are not enough to deal with such a 
complicated problem as medical 
economics, The men whom we elect to rep- 
resent us at Senate hearings, at State legis- 
lative sessions, at town forums, should learn 
the difference between social medicine and 
socialism. They should begin to call things 
by their right names. 

Our medical journals should allow open 
and free discussion on controversial aspects 
of medical economics. Dissension from the 
majority makes for progress. Radical ideas 
today become conservative tomorrow. 

Our leaders should keep their fingers on 
the public pulse so they can better under- 
stand and meet the needs and demands of 
our national health. Until we grapple with 
this grave and complex aspect of social medi- 
cine with complete objectivity and offer so- 
lutions that will benefit society without 
impairing the basic structure of medicine, we 
cannot lay claim to leadership. 

The advice that the great Sir William 
Osler gave to a graduating class a half cen- 
tury ago could well be heeded by the rank 
and file of the AMA today, “Undue reverence 
for authority as such, a serene satisfaction 
with the status quo, and a fatuous objection 
to change have often retarded the progress 
of medicine, In every generation there have 
been men in high places, and always will be, 
who lent the weight of complacent conserva- 
tism to bolster up an ineffectual attempt to 
stay the progress of new ideas.” 

Fraser Trip TO MINNEAPOLIS, AUGUST 5 To 9, 
1965 

Thursday, August 5: 6:15 pm.—NWA 
flight No, 85 to Minneapolis—National Air- 
port (Arvonne will meet DWF). Evening— 
Fifth district executive meeting. 

Friday, August 6: Morning—following ap- 
pointments in district office. 

At 9:30—Dr. Henry Blackburn and Pastor 
Andre Trocze. 

At 10:15—Doug Dulac. 

At 11—Mary Kreevey and Dr. Albury. 

Lunch with Bob Smith and others of the 
paper. Call Bob Smith Priday morning for 
time and place, 

Afternoon—Mary Mac's birthday party, St. 
Croix. 

7 pm -an der Boems, 

9—Doerr's 

Saturday, August 7: 10 a.m.—DFL execu- 
tive committee, DFL office. 

At 1 p.m.—Sernuf and Gerry Elliott at the 
St. Croix. 

Evening—Seltzers party. 

Sunday, August 8: Relatives at the St. 
Croix. 


(Fifth ward ice cream social at Bob Latz’ 
home—just for your information.) 
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8 p.m.—Meeting with Bob Gomsrud and 
labor leaders at Gomsrud home—3810 Bae- 
sette Creek Drive. 

Monday, August 9: Leave 7:10 a.m. for 
Washington—NWA flight No. 80, tourist, ar- 
rive Dulles 11:17. 

At 1 pm.—tLunch with David Gordon at 
World Bank, room 845, 16th and H. 
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The 17th Anniversary of the Republic of 
Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we want 
to extend warm felicitations to the Re- 
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public of Korea on the occasion of its 
17th anniversary of its independence 
this coming Sunday, August 15. This 
House will not be in session then and 
therefore we are today congratulating 
His Excellency Chung Hee Park, the 
President of Korea; and His Excellency 
Hyun Chul Kim, the Korean Ambassador 
to the United States. 

In their long history the people of 
Korea have enjoyed a political continuity 
and stability unusual among Asian na- 
tions. The land was first united under 
a single dynasty in A.D. 669. The king- 
dom was ruled by three successive 
dynasties until 1910 when the last king 
was deposed by the Japanese and the na- 
tion was made a part of the growing 
Japanese Empire. 

The 20th century has not been kind to 
Korea. Foreign domination and occupa- 
tion were experienced by these proud 
people for the first time in many cen- 
turies, The distinct Korean civilization, 
one of the oldest in the world, dates back 
more than 4,000 years. 

The anniversary we honor now marked 
the return of at least part of the Korean 
people to independence. As was the case 
with other small nations, World War II 
brought an end to Axis tyranny and a 
promise of freedom for the future. But 
these hopes were cruelly thwarted when 
the Russians occupied the northern part 
of the peninsula and then refused to live 
up to their agreement to allow free elec- 
tions and unification. Thus Korea be- 
came a divided nation with its territory 
and its people artificially separated in 
two parts, with the northern part domi- 
nated from outside and made into an 
armed camp. 

Elections were held in the south in 
1948 and the Republic of Korea was 
founded on August 15. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the electorate voted in this na- 
tion where all men and women of 20 
years and older have the right to vote. 

Few nations have suffered such trag- 
edy in such a short time. The invasion 
from the north was launched less than 
2 years later. The young nation was 
saved by the United States and the 
United Nations acting to preserve its in- 
dependence. The cost was high. South 
Korean forces suffered more than half 
of the 400,000 U.N. casualties. 

More than 1 million South Korean 
civilians were killed with another 1 mil- 
lion wounded or missing. Hundreds of 
thousands of orphans and widows were 
the inevitable product of war. 

The new nation suffered the additional 

handicap of an unbalanced economic 
base, for 80 percent of the nation’s in- 
dustry was located in the Communist 
zone. 
In spite of their misfortunes, the peo- 
ple of South Korea have shown a re- 
markable determination to rebuild. The 
economy is making steady progress. The 
average annual rise in gross national 
product from 1954 to 1964 has been 5 
percent with industrial growth playing 
a major role. Trade is on the rise and 
should be aided by the recent agreement 
with Japan. 

The youth of Korea have been a dy- 
namic element in the nation’s progress, 
and women have a status in society and 
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in the economic life of the nation that is 
unusual for Asia. 

We shall continue to do whatever is 
needed to help these brave people emerge 
on the side of progress in freedom dur- 
ing the difficult days ahead. 


“Years of Lightning—Day of Drums” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the Elmhurst Press, Elmhurst, II., on 
July 29, 1965, concerning the USIA’s 
film, “Day of Drums.” It was written 
by Robert J. Seltzner, a man whose high 
repute in journalistic circles is formally 
acknowledged in his position as president 
of the DuPage County, Ill., Press Asso- 
ciation. It is one of the best and most 
objective criticisms I have yet seen on 
the showing of the Kennedy film within 
the U.S. boundaries. Without descend- 
ing into petty partisanship, Mr. Seltzner 
has effectively raised the question which 
lies at the heart of this issue, already 
disappointingly debated in this Chamber. 
I urge my fellow elected Representatives 
to read carefully Mr. Seltzner's editorial, 
to take account without prejudice of the 
force of his logic and to reconsider their 
previous verdict on this matter: 

Somewhat under 100 persons viewed the 
film, “John F. Kennedy; Years of Lightning, 
Day of Drums," last Thursday at the 
Wheaton VF'W clubrooms. 

It is an hour and a half movie of con- 
siderable proportions—a professional job of 
film making. The audience was the DuPage 
Press Association, membership and members 
of their families, and a half dozen others, in- 
cluding State Representative Wiliam A. 
Redmond, Democrat of Bensenville, and his 
daughter Mary, who were special guests. 

The significance of the film is that it was 
produced by the U.S, Information Agency 
about a year ago, and since has become the 
focal point of a partisan political battle in 
Congress, where it has been proposed that 
USIA material such as films, be made avall- 
able for public viewing in this country. At 
this time the USIA's films may be shown 
publicly only outside the United States. 

Only a few days after USIA Chief Carl 
Rowan, the former Minneapolis newsman, 
approved the DuPage Press group’s showing 
of the film, he resigned the $30,000 per year 
post, and was replaced by Attorney Leonard 
Marks—the result of an internal feud over 
policy. 

Evaluating such a magnificent effort as 
the Kennedy film is virtually impossible. 
Many of those in attendance shed tears 
openly recalling the November 25, 1963, fu- 
neral, in with scenes from the 2 
years and 10 months J.F.K. was in the White 
House. The film footage of early missile 
failures; the family group scenes, and espe- 
cially of the children; John-John saluting 
his father's casket, the graveside presenta- 
tion of the flag to Jacquelyn Kennedy, all 
well remembered, were greatly enhanced by 
color, and the voice of Gregory Peck. 

The reactions of the audience at the finale 
were sharply mixed. To be sure, there were 
numerous bravos, and observations that it 
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had all been just wonderful, but there were 
others who dissented, and fiercely. 

Comments such as, The whole thing was 
perfectly appalling. I don't like this com- 
paring him with Lincoln. The whole family 
is power hungry. Give Bobby Kennedy 10 of 
these to circulate and he would be Presi- 
dent.” 

As a reminder, the film, produced with 
Federal funds, was a top-grade production. 
This cannot be disputed. However, it is the 
opinion of the writer that the political mi- 
nority in the United States (Republicans at 
this time), has every basis for stanch op- 
position to this type of USIA labor being dis- 
tributed for public consumption. 

It would be impossible not to consider 
this pure political ammunition for the ad- 
ministration, and one must remember that 
a Republican administration could certainly 
produce The Elsenhower Tears.“ 

It would be the feeling here that films 
such as “Day of Drums,” if they are to be 
put into theaters across the country, should 
be privately produced, and privately financed 
by the Nation’s movie industry, not by the 
Federal Government, and there can be no 
reasonable grounds for argument. 

Of course, this 1s somewhat after the fact, 
since the U.S, House has already given the 
green light to public viewing of USIA mate- 
rial, and the Senate is considering it. The 
issue is principle, and a basic one it 18. 


Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1648) to provide 
grants for public works and development fa- 
cilities, other financial assistance, and the 
planning and coordination needed to alle- 
viate conditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment in 
economically distressed areas and regions. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the bill S. 1648. This 
bill basically and by its nature is a pump- 
priming bill. This means that this type 
of bill should be used when the status 
of our economy shows clear evidence that 
this kind of approach is necessary. This 
is a $3.3 billion bill authorized to be spent 
over the next 5 years. 

The administration repeatedly in the 
last few months has brought to the at- 
tention of Members of Congress in mes- 
sages, and has brought to the attention 
of the American press in news releases, 
that it expects this year will set many 
new records from the standpoint of the 
height of our economy; that this year 
will produce the greatest gross national 
product that our Nation has ever known, 
that this year will produce the greatest 
personal income per capita our Nation 
has ever attained; that in effect we are 
at the peak of an economic cycle, It does 
not seem to me that at the peak of an 
economic cycle we should be passing a 
$3.3 billion pump-priming bill. I do not 
think this bill should be passed at this 
time and under these conditions. 
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When the Congress last year passed the 
$11 billion tax cut bill, the second step of 
which goes into effect this calendar year, 
it was pointed out repeatedly by Mem- 
bers who spoke on the floor of the House 
that we had a choice. We should either 
cut taxes or engage in pump-priming 
expenditures, but we should not do both. 
They pointed out that it was their in- 
tention by passing the tax reduction bill 
to make it unnecessary to pass pump- 
priming legislation to stimulate the 
economy. When the excise tax cut bill 
was passed by Congress a couple of 
months ago, the same point was made 
again that the first step of the excise 
tax cut was going into effect on July 1 of 
this year, and the second on January 1 
of next year; that the purpose of the tax 
cut was to stimulate the economy and, 
once again, we had a choice of either 
cutting taxes to stimulate the economy or 
Pump-priming through additional ex- 
penditures. 

The choice made at that time was to 
cut taxes. It seems to me, therefore, that 
we must be selective in this field, and 
since the Congress has chosen to make 
these tax reductions we should not 
simultaneously be passing a pump- 
priming bill of this magnitude, particu- 
larly when our economy is functioning 
at such a high level. 

The administration in the last week has 
announced a reduction in unemploy- 
ment to bring the unemployment rate to 
the lowest rate in the last 8 years. This 
is further evidence that our economy is 
functioning at the peak of an economic 
cycle at the present time. For these rea- 
sons it does not seem to me this type of 
bill should be passed this year, and I 
oppose it. 

We have a deficit that we incurred in 
the fiscal year just completed, ending 
June 30, 1965, of approximately $3.5 bil- 
lion. The Treasury Department has es- 
timated the deficit for the next fiscal year 
will be $5.3 billion. I think the Congress 
owes an obligation to the people we rep- 
resent to try to do everything we can to 
keep a balance between expenditures and 
income as far as our budget is concerned. 
Therefore, for this reason if for no other, 
we should not be authorizing this addi- 
tional expenditure program at the pres- 
ent time. 

In addition to this, the Comptroller 
General has submitted 17 adverse reports 
on the administration of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act as it has existed up to the 
present time. Repeatedly, in each of 
these reports, the Comptroller General 
has stated he feels this program should 
be tightened up and that loopholes should 
be eliminated. On the contrary, the rec- 
ommendation of the administration as 
incorporated in the provisions of this bill 
would loosen the program even further 
than it has already been loosened as it 
has been administered, and therefore we 
are not only not giving recognition to the 
recommendations of the Comptroller 
General, but we are taking further steps 
in this legislation to authorize an even 
looser program than the program that 
has caused all these adverse reports to 
be submitted by the Comptroller General. 

In recent years, we have had a whole 
series of programs brought to the floor 
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of the House and in each case the argu- 
ment has been made that if that particu- 
lar program was passed, we would be able 
to solve the problems of unemployment. 
In answer to these pleas, this House and 
the Senate have passed, within the last 
2 or 3 years, the antipoverty program, 
which was extended by this House just in 
the last 2 weeks; we passed the man- 
power retraining program; we passed the 
housing bill just a week ago authorizing 
expenditures of $7.5 billion, which is cer- 
tainly a pump-priming bill; we also 
passed the Appalachian program. 

It seems to me that this is enough at 
the present time in view of the high level 
of our economy and that we should give 
these programs the opportunity to prove 
whether they will do the job the pro- 
ponents of these programs stated they 
would do when we passed each one of the 
programs, and that we should not saddle 
the American taxpayers with the burden 
of figuring out how to pay for this addi- 
tional $3.3 billion program that is now 
before us for action today. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to add to 
what the gentleman is saying, and he is 
certainly making some very valid points 
relating to expenditures, is it not par- 
ticularly true at this time when we have 
been informed that because of Vietnam 
it is expected that military expenditures 
will be substantially increased, should we 
not, under these circumstances take that 
into consideration and realize that this is 
not the time to be adding $3.3 billion 
more to the taxpayers’ burden under 
these circumstances, at this time, when 
we know this is coming? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I think the gentle- 
man has made a very relevant point. 
Since the submission of the budget to the 
Congress in January, we have had a re- 
quest from the administration for a $700 
million supplemental appropriation for 
fiscal year 1965 for Vietnam, and within 
the last few weeks, we have had another 
request for an additional $1,7 billion for 
the fiscal year 1966 for Vietnam. Those 
expenditures are going to cause further 
stimulus to the economy of this Nation 
and therefore this is a further reason 
why we should not be passing this par- 
ticular pump-priming bill which is now 
before us. 

Mr. CRAMER. It occurs to me that 
the forgotten man of America is the tax- 
payer—the one who is going to have to 
bear this burden, and we should give 
some consideration to him eventually 
during this session of Congress. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I would agree with 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is particularly loose in that it states that 
any area that had the status of a re- 
development area as of March 1, 1965, 
would automatically be considered to be 
qualified for all aid under this bill until 
the next annual review of such areas is 
made. This means that the 423 or more 
areas that were on the rolls as ARA 
areas as of March 1, 1965, but have sub- 
sequently been dropped from the rolls 
because they no longer qualify under the 
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present Area Redevelopmnt Administra- 
tion Act, will be restored to the rolls 
under this bill and, therefore, they will 
be able to come in for all these supple- 
mentary expenditures, even though they 
can no longer prove they have the requi- 
site unemployment to meet the test of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration Act 
that has been in effect during the past 


year. 

This again certainly is a looseness . 
which I believe does not constitute good 
legislation. 

Beyond that, the bill states that eco- 
nomic development centers will be au- 
thorized and they will be authorized to 
receive aid under this act even though 
they themselves do not meet the test 
of an economically depressed area as 
defined in the act. So once again we 
may be pumping Federal funds into 
these so-called economic development 
centers, even though they have lower 
levels of unemployment than other areas 
may have which cannot qualify under 
the bill for the supplementary funds. 
This to me certainly is a looseness which 
is not advisable for Congress to author- 
ize 


The last thing I should like to men- 
tion is that the bill would authorize a 
revolving fund not subject to congres- 
sional appropriations, so that all repay- 
ments of loans made under the act would 
go into the revolving fund, as well as 
interest on those loans, to be utilized by 
the Area Redevelopment Administrator, 
with no further recourse to Congress for 
legislative appropriation. I believe this 
is a highly undesirable step to be taken, 
to remove these expenditures from the 
proper kind of congressional review and 
control. 

For these reasons, I do not believe this 
is the time to pass this bill nor do I 
believe that the bill is in proper form to 
be passed. I believe it should be defeated 
by the House. 


The Best Way To Combat Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been justifiably said in recent months of 
the need to combat crime in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and throughout the Nation. 

Some have suggested that the best way 
is to increase police interrogation powers 
as a deterrent to crime. This position 
is taken in reaction to recent court rul- 
ings which very probably have made life 
more difficult for policemen. 

A recent editorial in the Minneapolis 
Tribune disputes this position, however. 
The editorial says in part: 

But neither will a disregard for the intent 
of these rulings reflect credit upon society or 
the law, for the question is not really so- 
2 right to protection versus the rights 

of criminals. Instead, the issue is the pro- 
tection of rights that apply to all members 
of society. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Tribune editorial 
states that the crime rate in Minneapolis 
has not increased over the previous year, 
largely because Minneapolis has used 
more policemen, better training, and 
more effective utilization of personnel. 

Under unanimous consent, the text of 
the editorial follows: 

BETTER APPROACH TO ENFORCEMENT 


To combat the crimewave in the Nation's 
Capital, Federal attorneys have advised the 


disguise of “investigation.” To do the job 
in Minneapolis, Police Chief Calvin Hawkin- 
son is requesting 54 more men, 8 addi- 
tional squad cars, and increased funds for 
departmental training. 

That Hawkinson has the better approach 
is clear, and he has some evidence to back 
his request. The statistics, at least, indicate 
that major crimes for the first 6 months of 
1965 remained about even with the number 
in the first half of last year. And while 
statistics ignore such elements as economic 
and age trends in the city's population, 
Hawkinson believes increased patrolling and 
more men on the streets during night hours 
are major factors in keeping the statistical 
crime rate down. 

Obviously, the courts’ increasing attention 
to the basic rights of suspects during arrest 
and interrogation has not made life easier 
for the policeman. But neither will a dis- 
regard for the intent of these rulings refiect 
credit upon society or the law, for the ques- 
tion is not really society's right to protection 
versus the rights of criminals. Instead, the 
issue is the protection of rights that apply 
to all members of society. 

Gaining acceptance is the idea that better 
training, more effective utilization of per- 
sonnel and greater public support for the 
policeman are significant answers to the sug- 
gested dilemma. This is reflected in Hawkin- 
son’s request for the first major manpower 
increase in 3 years, and it ought to be con- 
sidered as a valid extension of an approach 
that seems to be proving its worth. 


Federal Government and Arkansas: Part- 
ners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
7 Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the regrettable partnership of the 
Federal Government and the State of 
Arkansas in keeping gambling illegal in 
Arkansas, thus opening up gambling’s 
lucrative profits to the misery-mer- 
chants of the mob. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
Arkansas came to $27 million. More 
significant and more menacing is Arkan- 
sas’ illegal gambling, long associated 
with Hot Springs and a few other towns. 
Testimony before the McClellan com- 
mittee indicated that offtrack betting 
comes to about $50 billion annually 
throughout the Nation. With this fig- 
ure accounting for only some 42 percent 
of the national annual illegal gambling 
total, which would thus be $120 billion. 
On a population basis, illegal gambling 
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in Arkansas would come to about $1.2 
billion a year. The mob cuts itself 10 
percent of the illegal gambling take, 
which means that the “land of opportu- 
nity” is a State of realized opportunities 
for the mob. Government-run gambling 
would siphon these moneys from mob 
treasuries, putting gambling revenues to 
work on behalf of, rather than to the 
detriment of the public welfare. 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good, since it is basically 
ineradicable, is a national or series of 
State lotteries. If the State of Arkansas 
would wake up to social and financial 
reality, it would legalize, regulate, and 
control gambling so that the gambling 
urge of the people of Arkansas would no 
longer serve the financial needs of the 
crime empires. 


Moscow Calls Tune in Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
must never forget the plight of the op- 
pressed victims of communism held cap- 
tive behind the Iron Curtain and must 
work for the development of a foreign 
policy that will be based on bringing true 
freedom and permanent peace to all 
peoples. 

Of special interest is a recent article 
written by Columnist Ray McHugh of 
the Copley News Service, covering an in- 
terview he recently had with deposed 
King Michael of Rumania. The article 
appeared in the Joliet Herald-News 
July 9. Due to its special significance, I 
insert it in the Recorp. 

Moscow CALLS TUNE IN RUMANIA 


(By Ray McHugh) 

Geneva, Swirzer_tanp.—Don't talk to King 
Michael of Rumania about Communist liber- 
alization—particularly in the Balkan land he 
was driven from 18 years ago. 

“The government Imposed by Moscow rep- 
resents absolutely nobody in Rumania,” says 
the handsome, tall, youthful-looking, former 
monarch, 

Now 44, Michael lives quietly in a modest 
villa not far from Lake Geneva. He supports 
his wife Anne and four daughters by work- 
ing as a stockholder and financial adviser 
with a Swiss firm. 

He doesn't talk about any dreams or ambi- 
tions for returning to Rumania. Those are 
in the hands of other nations. But he does 
fiercely defend his legality. 

“The Rumanian people had no voice in the 
establishment of the Communist satellite 
dictatorship in 1947.“ he says. “It was estab- 
lished by Moscow and enforced by the Rus- 
sian Army. 

“That is why the Rumanian constitutional 
monarchy still exists. That is why the King 
still exists. The legal authority of the Ru- 
manian state is intact. 

“The problem is one of total liberty for a 
nation and a people. And that problem will 
remain until there is true and authentic 
liberation.” 

Michael's quiet, soft tones become hard 
when he discusses the Communist govern- 
ment in Bucharest. 
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He insists that despite Western reports of 
independence it remains handcuffed to the 
Soviet Union. 

If the regimes of Eastern Europe suddenly 
begin to relax police terror, open doors to 
Western tourists, and seek commercial and 
cultural relations with free nations, he ar- 
gues, it is for one reason alone—because Mos- 
cow orders it. 

“The Communist regime in Bucharest 
could never exist without the direct or indi- 
rect support of Moscow,” he said. “It has 
not changed. Without active or indirect ter- 
ror it could not last. 

“Romanians do not desire greater inde- 
pendence, they want true independence that 
will permit them to live as their souls and 
their hopes dictate in the eyes of God,” 

The king rejects suggestions that increased 
western trade, credits, and economic assist- 
ance might loosen Russia’s hold on the satel- 
lites. “Mere aid would only aggravate the 
misery of Rumania,” he said, “while at the 
same time increasing the Russo-Communist 
danger now felt in every country in the 
world.” 

He calls the so-called liberalization moves 
an attempt “to throw powder in the eyes of 
strangers.” 

“If the United States could assure the 
Rumanian people that it would not permit 
Moscow to interfere,” he said, “they would 
quickly sweep the Communists from power 
and touch off repercussions throughout the 
Socialist bloc.“ 

The king apparently shares a belief nour- 
ished by exiles and by many ordinary people 
behind the Iron Curtain that Moscow is in 
no position to stop a determined bid for in- 
dependence by a country such as Rumania, 
These men hold that Russia is torn by polit- 
ical and economic problems and faces an 
9 threat in Communtst China. 

“The Russians might even be anxious to 
withdraw from the satelites, to consolidate,” 
suggested one of Michael's advisers, “but they 
would have to be convinced that these states 
would be guaranteed neturals, as is Austria, 
and that in the event of war with China she 
would not be attacked from the West." 

The industrialization of Rumania, a goal 
of the Communist regime, is seen by some as 
the foundation for independence. Michael 
sees it as 2 Russian ambition. 

The king said the country lacks basic raw 
materials such as iron ore, coal and hydro- 
electric power to support such industries. 
The net result, he sald, is to make Rumania 
more dependent, not less, on Russia 


Farmers Union Spokesman on the Resale 
Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I have noted 
many times the broad-based support 
from most of the major farm organiza- 
tions for an increase in the resale for- 
mula on surplus wheat owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I be- 
lieve the following article by Mr. M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association 
of St. Paul, Minn., which appeared in 
the June—July issue of the GTA Digest, 
gives a clear picture of why such an in- 
crease is vital to the American wheat 
producer. Following is the article: 
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WE Are STRONG ADVOCATES or GOOD FARM 
PROGRAMS 


We have asked Congress to establish the 
minimum price for Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration grain sales at 115 percent of loan 
value instead of the present 105 percent. 

That is a very reasonable request. Many 
of our Senators and Representatives support 
it. There is a good chance that Congress 
will approve our request, 

To avoid any possible misunderstandings, 
and to negate some deceptive statements 
that are being made regarding our request, 
I would like to explain why we made it in the 
first place. 

Back in 1949 Congress gave USDA's Com- 
modity Credit Corporation a ent 
charter. We had something to do with that, 
too, and we consider it a significant accom- 
plishment. This permanent charter took the 
place of the temporary, year-to-year exist- 
ence CCC has been living since 1933. 

One of the limits put into this charter 
Was that, except for such things as spoilage, 
grain held by CCC could not be sold in the 
domestic market for less than 105 percent 
of the loan, plus reasonable carrying charges. 
CCC could sell for more than 105 percent 
at any time if it wanted to, but it couldn't 
sell for less. 

At that time—1949—this 105 percent min- 
imum was adequate. You will remember 
that Congress had set the support price for 
basic commodities—wheat and corn—at not 
Jess than 90 percent of parity as then com- 
puted. 

CCC could not sell at less than 105 per- 
cent of those support prices. That 5 per- 
cent margin was put in there to give leeway 
for markets to function. It allowed prices 
to rise enough over the loan to meet the 
costs of marketing. Farmers could redeem 
their loans each year, if market prices per- 
mitted. 

In other words, that 5 percent leeway was 
designed to allow marketing through normal 
channels instead of turning the crops over 
to Government. It gave farmers some op- 
portunity to get a little more than the loan 
and use normal competitive channels to 
market their own grain. 

But now, what has happened? The fig- 
ures tell the story dramatically. If wheat 
Were supported at 90 percent of old parity, 
today, the loan would be about $2.70 a 
bushel. Five percent of that is about 14 
cents. That would be the margin between 
loan value and the price at which COO 
could sell its stocks. It would be a respecta- 
ble, workable margin. 

Instead, today the support price has been 
cut in half. It is only $1.25 a bushel for 
wheat. Five percent of that is only a little 
more than 6 cents a bushel. That is a nar- 
row, unrealistic margin. When CCC now 
sells at 105 percent of $1.25 a bushel, it 
establishes an effective ceiling price on 
wheat. 

With that example, you can see why GTA 
and many others, including almost all of 
the farm organizations and commodity 
groups, have requested Congress to raise the 
CCC resale price to at least 115 percent of 
loan value. 

I am sure you will agree that CCC sales 
have kept a lid, a ceiling price, on the mar- 
ket. This has forced a great deal of wheat 
into Government hands unnecessarily, The 
incomes of farmers have suffered, normal 
markets have been bypassed, CCC costs have 
been run up, and the intent of Congress in 
the CCC charter, granted back in 1949, has 
been defeated, 

Today CCC may handle 5 bushels of 
grain, where it need handle only 1 to ac- 
complish the purposes of farm legislation. 

These are simple facts before Congress. Any 
effort to distort these facts or impugn GTA 
record is pure and outright deception. I do 
ae understand why anyone would want to 

o that, 
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The record of your general manager in 
championing the grain farmer, and every 
other farmer, is clear from the NeNary- 
Haugen days of the 1920's. We pioneered 
protein premiums in 1927-28. We helped es- 
tablish the first crop loans under the Federal 
Farm Board in 1940. We helped write the 
first and second AAA programs under which 
today’s crop loans are made. We were among 
the first to ask Congress for wheat income 
certificates in the years before World War II. 
These certificates now are the law of the 
land. 

Good farm programs and good administra- 
tion of them have no stronger advocate than 
your general manager. We'll match our rec- 
ord with anybody's, and we'll continue to 
work for a more just and effective margin 
between loan value and the price at which 
CCC can sell its stock. 


Sculptor Wants Mexico To Get an Honest 
Abe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the early 1960's Congress authorized the 
gift of a statue of Abraham Lincoln to 
the Government of Mexico to commem- 
orate the centennial of Mexican inde- 
pendence. Happily this coincided with 
the 100th anniversary of Lincoln's term 
of office as President of the United States. 

Regrettably, appropriation of funds to 
procure the statue was first delayed, and 
then the amount requested by the De- 
partment of State reduced to a figure 
art experts now advise cannot reason- 
ably provide such a statue. The Senate 
is presently studying this problem and 
hopefully will approve a more practicable 
sum. 

In the meantime discussion has de- 
veloped as to whether or not such a gift 
to the art-loving people of Mexico should 
be a replica of a present American statue 
of Lincoln or an original. 

Mr. Carl Tolpo, prominent sculptor 
from Barrington, II., in the following 
articles from the July 18, 1965, issue of 
the Chicago Sun-Times, and the August 
1, 1965, issue of the Chicago Tribune, dis- 
cusses the importance of selecting an 
original statue by an American sculptor 
both from an artistic point of view and 
from an economic viewpoint: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 18, 1965] 
SCULPTOR Wants Mextco To GET an HONEST 
Anz 
(By William Braden) 

The State Department might not know 
much about art, but it knows what it likes, 

It likes to please Congress. 

As a result, according to Carl Tolpo, State 
is about to make a ghastly mistake. 

It is going to present the people of Mexico 
a statue of Abraham Lincoln. And it is not 
going to be Carl Tolpo's statue. 

The Mexicans are going to get a replica 
of Augustus Saint Gaudens’ famous stand- 
ing Lincoln, in Lincoln Park behind the Chi- 
cago Historical Society. And this despite the 
fact that: 

1. Saint Gaudens himself wasn’t satisfied 
with the standing Lincoln, unveiled in 1887. 
He preferred the seated Lincoln (in Grant 
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Park near Van Buren), which Saint Gaudens 
completed shortly before his death in 1907. 

2. The standing Lincoln, in Tolpo's opin- 
jon, is a product of foreign art influences— 
is Grecian in tone and makes Lincoln look 
like Napoleon Bonaparte. 

3. Insistence on a replica implies an ofi- 
cial verdict that the Nation’s contemporary 
sculptors are incompetent beatniks. 

SPECIALIZES IN CREATIVE EXPRESSION 

Tolpo is a Hills, iL, sculptor 
and painter who has specialized in the crea- 
tive expression of Lincoln. 

Two Lincoln heads by Tolpo are exhibited 
at the Illinois State Historical Library in 
Springfield. Another is on the grounds of 
Barrington Consolidated High School, and a 
replica is in the Lincoln Museum in Wash- 
ington. Eight Tolpo portraits of Ilinois poli- 
ticlans are on permanent display in the Mi- 
nois State capitol. 

Tolpo, among others, is spitting mad. 

Congress last August 4 authorized the 
State Department to procure a Lincoln 
statue as a gift for Mexico. 

The Commission of Fine Arts, advising the 
State Department, had strongly urged an 
original statue. But the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs stated in a report: 

“In approving the bill, the committee ex- 
pects the Commission of Fine Arts to give 
most careful consideration to the advisability 
of procuring a replica of an existing statue 
of Lincoln, instead of an statue. 
Aside from cost factors. . 
prime importance to insure a 
likeness.” 

In its own recommendation to the com- 
mittee, the State Department had stressed 
the preference of the Fine Arts Commission, 
adding: 

“An original work would enhance both the 
nature and significance of the gift, as well as 
hopefully contribute to the advancement of 
the arts in America. On the other hand, 
there might be some risk that the result 
would not compare favorably with existing 
statues. * * * Taking into account all aspects 
inherent in the gift, the Department of 
State, too, favors an original, but does not 
wish to press this recommendation upon the 
committee.” 

It is reliably reported the committee feared 
an abstract Lincoln that would provoke con- 
troversy. In any case, the committee's ex- 
pectation was interpreted as an order. And 
the Commission of Fine Arts suggested a 
replica of the 1887 statue in Lincoln Park. 

Tolpo and other sculptors have been asked 
to submit bids on production of such a rep- 
lica. Congress originally had authorized 
$150,000 for the work, but the House has 
since cut the actual appropriation to $100,- 
000—on the theory a replica should cost 
less than an 

The appropriation is pending in the Sen- 
ate, where Senator THOMAS H. KucHEL, Re- 
publican, of California, hopes to restore the 
cut. 

HE'S STILL HOPING 


Tolpo had hoped for a commission to pro- 
duce an original Lincoln that would incor- 
porate the heroic head he made for the 
Barrington high school. And he's still hop- 


The Commission of Fine Arts likes the 
head and has high regard for Tolpo. Fur- 
2 it’s not happy about the replica 
den. 

Charles H. Atherton, Commission Secre- 
tary, said a replica probably would cost as 
much as an neither could be 
produced for $100,000. ; 

Atherton, too, resents the implication that 
no American sculptor could create a recog- 
nizable likeness of Lincoln, 

“The Commission,” he said, “feels very 
strongly that there are competent scupltors— 
not just one, but a good many—who are 
capable of producing a superior work of art 
we could be very proud of.” 
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The State Department, justifying a repli- 
ca, has emphasized its desire to present a 
statue to Mexico during 1965 (the centenary 
of Lincoln's death). However, the Depart- 
ment recognizes it would be impossible to 
complete even a replica this year. The plan 
is to make a “symbolic presentation” during 
1965. 

“A replica can take just as long to make 
as an original,” said Atherton. “And it would 
be just as easy to have a symbolic ceremony 
for an original as it would for a replica.” 

Atherton said a statue “becomes cheaper 
the more you use it,” He pointed out the 
United States presented the people of Britain 
a replica of Saint-Gaudens' standing Lincoln 
in 1920. 

(The molds for that were destroyed in a 
1942 fire, so there is no chance of saving the 
taxpayers some money there.) 


The gift statue 18 to be placed on one of 


Mexico City’s major avenues, with reflecting 
pools on three sides. If there has to be a 
replica, said Atherton, the standing Lincoln 
probably would look best in such a setting. 

“That's why we suggested the standing 
Lincoln rather than the seated one,“ he said. 
“We're not saying the standing one is neces- 
sarily the better statue.” 

Tolpo thinks the standing Lincoln is too 

* It’s a good statue, he feels. 
But not a good statue of Lincoln. 

“The basic gesture is wrong,” he said. 
“Lincoln wouldn't stand just that way—like 
Napoleon getting ready to slip his hand in 
his vest. Like some Roman senator address- 
ing the Forum. 

»The whole tone reflects the 19th century 
Grecian-Romanesque tradition Saint-Gau- 
dens picked up when he was studying in 
Europe. He fought against it. But he 
couldn't overcome it entirely. And there it 
is.” 

TOWERING GENIUS? 

Tolpo said the artistically advanced Mex- 
ican people might take unkindly to a replica 
of a “horse-and-buggy Lincoln.” 

Said Atherton: An original probably 
would be more significant to the Mexicans, 
because of the way they feel about art. 
Their own art has great vitality, And an 
original. ed specifically for a specific 
site—will always have more vitality and sig- 
nificance than a replica of some other statue 
in some other place.“ 

And then there is something Lincoln said 
on January 27, 1838, when he was speaking at 
the Young Men’s Lyceum in Springfield. 

“Towering genius disdains a beaten path,” 
said Lincoln. “It seeks regions hitherto un- 
explored.” 

Of course, nobody ever accused Congress 
of towering genius. 

LINCOLN STATUE Starts BATTLE—ÅRGUE 

WHETHER To Give Hm A CHAR 
(By Donna Gill) 

What started as a proposed gift of statuary 
to Mexico is becoming a battle to decide 
whether to give Abraham Lincoln a chalr. 

The State Department has asked sculptors 
throughout the United States to submit bids 
to make a reproduction of the Saint-Gau- 
dens’ statue of Lincoln standing near a chair. 
The statue in Lincoln Park, behind the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, is one of several ex- 
isting reproductions. The proposed statue 
would, be given to Mexico, as a gesture of 
good will, for a park in downtown Mexico 
City. 

Carl Tolpo, a Barrington sculptor, will 
submit a bid on the reproduction, but it will 
be accompanied by sketches and a bid for an 
original Lincoln status he has designed. 

HE GIVES REASONS 

“I am absolutely against any replica,” 
Tolpo said. “This is a gift from the people of 
the United States to the people of Mexico. 
It should be a gift that has been made by 
the creative ability of this generation, not 
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another generation, particularly not Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens, who studied in Europe 
and is not typical of American sculptors.” 

He stated other reasons why an original 
would be better: 

1. He estimated the reproduction would 
cost $152,000 and take 30 months for com- 
pletion. He sald his original could be made 
for $145,000 though it would take 36 months 
to make. His price estimates are based on 
estimates from the Roman Bronze Works, 
Inc., of Corona, N.Y. 

“And even at that, I'm willing to sacrifice 
$25,000 of my own salary to do it, but I want 
to see the proper gift given,” Tolpo said, 

2. An original would be more characteris- 
tic of the United States, 

3. The size of Saint-Gaudens’ work is not 
in scale with the proposed park site in Mex- 
ico City. Tolpo said the statue would be 
“dwarfed” in the 200 by 170 foot area. The 
original would be 35 feet tall on a 12-foot 
base, higher than the Saint-Gaudens statue. 


HEAD IS DONE 


4. Head plans have been completed. Tolpo 
has a bronzed head of Lincoln, which he said 
he worked on intermittently for 20 years, 
on display in the Lincoln Museum in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

5. The hand gestures of the replica are not 
typical of Lincoln. “He wasn't about to put 
his hand in his coat like some Napoleon,” 
Tolpo said. 

Tolpo’s statue would have Lincoln stand- 
ing, the right foot forward, a stovepipe hat 
in the left hand, and a scroll in the right 
hand. The right arm would be bent at the 
elbow. 

1 don't think today's sculptors will get 
out of hand with abstract modernism for the 
statue,” Tolpo said. “That is an insult to us, 
I don’t care if I get the bid or not; I just 
want to see that the statue is an original.” 


The Civil Air Patrol's International Air 
Cadet Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day evening, August 10, I was privileged 
to attend a dinner sponsored by Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., honoring 
the Civil Air Patrol’s international air 
cadet exchange program. A measure of 
the importance of such programs, which 
encourage youth to enter the great ad- 
ventures of the air and space age, was a 
letter sent by President Johnson, who 
Was unable to attend. 

I would like to insert this fine letter in 
the Recorp, and to add my congratu- 
lations to those of the President to all 
the young men of the free world who 
have chosen to participate in man’s 
greatest adventure—the conquest of the 
universe. 

The letter follows: 

Tue Warre House, 
Washington, August 10, 1965. 

Although I am unable to be with you to- 
night, I want to express to you my personal 
greetings through my able assistant, Mike 
Manatos, on the occasion of your annual 
pan-American dinner honoring the foreign 
cadets of the international air cadet 
exchange. 

It is always heartening to welcome young 
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men from abroad to visit the United States 
and participate in the many activities ar- 
ranged by our Civil Alr Patrol. I am con- 
fident that this brief sharing in the family 
life of your hosts has been a mutually re- 
warding experience and has encouraged a 
feeling of cooperation and good will for both 
you and them. I have no doubt that our 
representatives to your countries have 
found their visits equally rewarding. 

The enthusiasm, dedication, and self-sac- 
rifice of the Civil Air Patrol members with 
whom you have visited attest to their strong 
desire to serve, through their program, a 
useful purpose in a troubled world. I 
know that your own programs, which made 
this visit possible, are enabling you to serve 
your own countries with equal dedication 
and gratifying success. 

May each of you have a pleasant trip 
home and may next year's international air 
cadet exchange sustain the exemplary record 
which you have set. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


On Revenue Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix a letter Joseph 
A. Pechman, director of economic studies 
at the Brookings Institution, wrote to 
the Washington Post on August 11, 1965, 
in answer to criticism of the Federal 
revenue-sharing plan. 

This is an excellent rebuttal to those 
who have little faith in our State govern- 
ments. I hope every Member of Con- 
gress will read Dr, Pechman’s letter care- 


fully: 
On REVENUE SHARING 


Nat Goldfinger's letter of August 8, on the 
plan for sharing Federal revenues with the 
States and local governments clarifies the 
position of the labor movement. But the 
record needs to be set straight on a number 
of points. 

Mr. Goldfinger is quite wrong in stating 
that the grants would be unconditional. A 
number of conditions would have to be met. 
Funds would not be used for highway con- 
struction, because there is already a very 
large and specially financed trust fund for 
this pi . Congress could also stipulate 
the kinds of activities that could be financed 
by these grants. Moreover, any grant by the 
Federal Government is subject to a public 
accounting and audits by the appropriate 
Federal agencies. The revenue-sharing 
grants should not and would not be accepted 
from these rules. 

It is erroneous to say that the funds could 
be used to “thwart the purposes of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964." ‘Title VI of the act 
prohibits the use of Federal funds in viola- 
tion of the civil rights laws of the United 
States, and the revenue-sharing proposal 
would certainly be subject to this constraint. 
In fact, by providing a large financial incen- 
tive, the grants might accelerate compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act. 

I agree with Mr. that the sup- 
port of State-local activities through specific 
grants-in-aid should remain the basic meth- 
od of providing Federal assistance to the 
States and local governments, but they 
should not be the sole way. grants- 
In- aid enable the Federal Government to as- 
sure itself that programs in which it has a 
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vital interest are carried out. We differ, how- 
ever, on how far the specific grant programs 
should be pushed. It appears that Mr. Gold- 
finger wants all public services to be con- 
trolled from Washington. I doubt that re- 
sponsible officials in Washington believe that 
this is administratively practicable or socially 
desirable. 

Mr. Goldfinger implies that the proposal 
would not help the local governments. There 
is no reason why Congress could not be ex- 
plicit about the transfers to local govern- 
ments U it wished to do so. But there are 
many different forms of State help to local 
government, and it would be better not to 
specify that a uniform percentage of each 
grant be allocated for local use in each State. 
The individual States are in a better position 
to make the allocation in the manner suited 
to their circumstances. 

The most surprising aspect of Mr. Gold- 
finger's letter is its omission of any reference 
to the need for improving State and local tax 
systems. The revenue-sharing plan would 
increase the chances of improvement great- 
ly. It would substitute funds from the pro- 
gressive Federal income tax for increases in 
the regressive sales and property taxes which 
are heavily used by the States and local gov- 
ernments. It is hard to believe that Mr. 
Goldfinger prefers to see the Federal income 
tax reduced and replaced by regressive State- 
local taxes in order to defend his doctrinaire 
view that the States cannot be trusted to act 
in the public interest. 


Gesundheit Is Not the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, within the 
next 2 weeks, the ragweed plant will 
be in full bloom and approximately 10 
million Americans will be painfully aware 
of its presence. The Allergy Foundation 
of America reports that a rainy first half 
of August will mean a miserable hay 
fever season. 

Pollen from the ragweed plant causes 
the unpleasantness of hay fever—runny 
nose, weeping eyes, sneezing, and head- 
aches, not to mention many more seri- 
ous illnesses which are effected by rag- 
weed, the prime example of which is 
bronchial asthma, the killer of some 4,000 
persons yearly. The Air Pollution Con- 
trol Board of the Department of Health 
of the State of New York has concluded 
that they know of no beneficial use for 
ragweed except, in the overall balance of 
nature, it does more harm than good. 

In addition to their health suffering, 
these 10 million hay-fever victims will 
lose about $140 million dollars a year in 
treatment. Medical cost is estimated at 
roughly $60 for injections, plus from $20 
to $40 for medications—that is, about 
$100 per person, per year for those who 
seek medical help. In fact, the air pol- 
lution control board in its studies has 
estimated that more than a million peo- 
ple in the State of New York suffer from 
hay fever, and that some 250,000 lose a 
week or more from work or school each 
year because of the allergy. 

Much study has been made in order to 
combat the ragweed but it has been con- 
fined predominantly to the State of New 
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York. I seek to have this problem rec- 
ognized as a national one and a serious 
one affecting the health and earning 
capacity of over 10 million Americans. I 
seek, through H.R. 1047, to expand study 
and experimentation to eradicate the 
ragweed into a Federal program. This 
legislation provides for Federal ragweed 
elimination by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Addition of the word rag - 
weed” in section 102a of the Department 
of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 would 
put the noxious plant in the same cate- 
gory as witchweed, which impedes growth 
of grains. The act requires the Depart- 
ment to work on eradication of witch- 


weed, 

Research seeking to combat the harm- 
ful effects of ragweed usually points to 
control, rather than eradication, as the 
safer and more economical method. 
Daily research is being conducted in the 
form of a pollen count taken in the al- 
lergy department of the Jewish Hospital 
in Brooklyn. The pollen count is the 
average number of pollen grains found 
on a square centimeter of a sticky glass 
slide that has been exposed to air for 24 
hours. 

The hospital’s allergy department, 
headed by Dr. Max Grolnick, has a 
pollen-counting station on the 21st floor 
of a building on 86th Street this year. 
The hospital has been counting pollen 
for 27 years. In former years, it main- 
tained counting stations in Brooklyn and 
Far Rockaway as well as Manhattan, but 
the 86th Street readings were so close to 
the three-station average that the hos- 
pital is dropping the other two. 

Brooklyn Jewish starts keeping the 
count when the pollen season begins. 
The newspapers start printing the count 
when the ragweed season opens, around 
the first of May. 

Dr. David Merksamer goes to the sta- 
tion every morning at 9 a.m. to take a 
reading. A pollen count over 25 means 
misery for all sufferers. But unusually 
sensitive persons can feel unhappy when 
the count is as low as 7. 

Research at the University of Michigan 
has shown that about 95 percent of rag- 
weed pollen grains settle from the air 
within about 150 feet of the point of ex- 
pulsion from the blossom. From this it 
appears that hay fever is a localized prob- 
lem and that sufferers are victims of the 
particular environment in which they live 
and go about their daily activities. 

However, one of the most interested 
followers of the above-mentioned daily 
pollen count and more importantly, a 
man whose earning capacity is limited by 
hay fever, Herman Aaronoff, of Brooklyn, 
does not believe the problem to be a local 
one. Mr. Aaronoff is a part-time real 
estate clerk and freelance writer for the 
Jewish press. He claims, Local action 
can’t solve the problem. Municipal and 
State authorities may do the job in their 
areas but the winds still carry ragweed 
pollen across State lines. Only a national 
program can do an effective job.” 

Data from the Agricultural Research 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
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most prevalent in the North Central and 
North Eastern States followed by the 
Southern, Great Plains, Intermountain, 
Pacific Coastal States, and Hawaii. 

There are three methods of control: 
spraying, crowding, and cutting. 

Spraying or the use of herbicides is the 
most effective; however, the drift of the 
chemical spray is known to cause severe 
crop damage. 

Ragweed is not a competitive plant. 
It can be crowded out and thus, stified 
by heavy seedings of alfalfa, clover, blue- 
grass and other thick vegetation. It 
grows most profusely where the soil will 
not be disturbed and the pollen will be 
controlled. 

The method of cutting is most advis- 
able. If the ragweed plant is cut before 
flowering, the pollen will be eliminated. 
The soil will not be disturbed and the 
pollen will be controlled. 

The cutting method has been exhibited 
most successfully in Niagara Falls, where 
a city ordinance was adopted directing 
all property owners to cut the weeds on 
their property. If this is not done, the 
city does the cutting and adds the cost 
to the individual's tax bill. There has 
been a gradual and steady drop in the 
pollen index in Niagara Falls since 1960. 

The Tuberculosis Association in Con- 
necticut is attempting to start a pollen 
sampling program this year—that is, a 
program to determine the extent of pol- 
len in an area in order to decide upon a 
manner of control. Pennsylvania has 
had such a program for several years. 

These programs are the most effective 
among the relatively few to combat rag- 
weed. Shall we expand these programs 
and incorporate them on a Federal level 
in order to improve the health and eco- 
ee plight of over 10 million Ameri- 
cans 


Australia’s Restriction on Trade Deplored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to remind our friends in Aus- 
tralia that trade, like friendship—and 
Australia certainly is our friend—is a 
two-way proposition; trade is a two-way 
street. 

I am concerned at the recent decline 
in one of our most important exports to 
Australia—tobacco—at a time when U.S. 
imports of agricultural products from 
that country have been increasing 
rapidly. 

This is a vital matter when related to 
our balance of payments, and it creates 
a serious problem to several hundred 
thousand Flue-cured tobacco growers in 
the United States. 

The tariff agreement negotiated be- 
tween Australia and the United States 
in 1947 included concessions of impor- 
tance to the agricultural interests of each 
country and was designed to be mutually 
beneficial. In return for U.S. conces- 
sions on meat and wool, the Australians 
agreed to concessions on the importation 
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of US. unmanufactured tobacco into 
their country. This concession bound the 
tariff duty rate on unmanufactured 
tobacco and, due to the expansion and 
prospective volume of tobacco exports 
from this country to Australia, that con- 
cession was approved by U.S. negotiators 
as exceeding all others in value. How- 
ever, there were certain loopholes which 
were not apparent at the time. 

The net result is that we are import- 
ing vastly more meat and animal prod- 
ucts than we were at the beginning of 
this agreement, while our tobacco ex- 
ports have dropped from an average 26.3 
million pounds in the 1952-56 period and 
an annual high of 37.8 million pounds in 
1957 to a new low of 13.4 million pounds 
in 1964. 

This switch of Australian policy on 
tobacco started about mid-1950 when 
Government officials in that country 
initiated steps for cutting back on the 
quantity of tobacco imported. This policy 
was effectuated by two key devices: First, 
the prescribing of a constantly mounting 
series of percentages on Australian- 
grown leaf to be incorporated into the 
respective tobacco products and, second, 
the system of tobacco import rates 
severely penalizing manufacturers who 
do not comply with the prescribed “mix- 
ing percentages.” 

During the 1947-51 period the mini- 

mum percentage of domestic leaf pre- 
scribed for cigarettes was 3 percent. 
Those who complied with this percentage 
paid a duty of the equivalent of 80 U.S. 
cents per pound. Those who did not 
comply were charged the equivalent of 96 
US. cents per pound or a differential of 
16 U.S. cents. Through the years this 
minimum percentage of domestic leaf 
nas systematically been increased up to 
the present rate of 45 percent with reg- 
ulations presently in effect to eventually 
increase this minimum percentage to 50 
percent at the beginning of 1966. 

In consequence of these developments, 
it naturally followed that U.S. exports of 
tobacco to Australia would suffer. An 
examination of the use of U.S. tobacco by 
the Australian tobacco product manufac- 
turers shows even more clearly the re- 
sults of these stringent mixing regula- 
tions. There has been a steady- annual 
decline in the estimated use of U.S. leaf 
from 29.1 million pounds in 1958 to an 
estimated 17 million pounds in 1965, or 
a total reduction of 42 percent. During 


9 percent from 47.8 million to 52 million 


pounds. 

Australians may wish to argue that 
they have a right to change prescribed 
mixing regulations in any desired way 
due to the language contained in the ne- 
gotiated trade agreement of 1947. In the 
light of these provisions, some modifica- 
tion of the status of domestic tobacco not 
only was authorized, indeed it was ex- 
pected. However, the scope and severity 
of actions which have in fact been taken 
by Australia could not in any sense be 
considered reasonable. On the contrary, 
had the situation in this regard been 
foreseeable in any degree whatever in 
1947, no negotiator in his right mind 
ate have considered opening negotia- 

ons. 
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The result of this systematic increase 
of the requirement for the utilization of 
domestic tobacco has raised the auction 
price of Australian tobacco to the point 
where the farmer is now guaranteed a 
price of about $1.17 a pound by the Aus- 
tralian Government, more than. double 
our own average price in this country, 
and which in the final analysis simply 
means that we are through this trade 
agreement indirectly subsidizing the 
Australian tobacco farmer through our 
heavy importations of meat products and 
wool which we have agreed to take. 

With this high price, it is reasonable 
to assume that the tobacco manufac- 
turers in Australia have resisted the en- 
forced usage of increasing percentages of 
native leaf, but apparently this has been 
too little or of no avail. This native 
leaf is not only higher priced than other 
tobacco on the world market, but it is a 
well known fact that it cannot compare 
with the quality of the standard Ameri- 
can grown tobacco and must therefore 
adversely affect the quality of Australian 
cigarettes. The local manufacturer who 
is in the middle of this situation, how- 
ever, has no alternative but to comply 
with the mixing regulation due to the 
45 5 duty penalty for those who fall to 

O 50, 

It may be redundant to say that 
normally trade is a two-way proposition, 
but in the case in question the more we 
have favoring the Australian exporter, in 
the spirit of the 1947 trade agreement, 
the more our friends from down under 
have followed the reversed course with 
a highly protectionist policy which has 
harmed our exports as well as the ex- 
ports of other tobacco producing coun- 
tries who supply this market. 

It is only because of the quality con- 
sideration that the United States has 
even been able to maintain its relative 
position with other foreign suppliers in 
this market. 

These developments at a time when we 
are seeking freer world trade as evi- 
denced by the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 should bring widespread concern to 
not only the tobacco producing areas but 
to all other areas of the United States 
expecting to share in increased exports 
through freer access to world markets. 
For this reason, I am now bringing this 
to the attention of my colleagues, as well 
as all other interested parties. 

Australia should not expect to con- 
tinue to expand its exports of agricul- 
tural products, such as sugar, mutton, 
and wool, to the United States while at 
the same time restricting its imports of 
US. tobacco and other agricultural 
products. 


Urban Sharecroppers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 


asked consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the letter a min- 
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ister in my State has written to an official 
who requested him to support their anti- 
poverty program. 

The letter, omitting names and places 
is as follows: 

About a year ago (July 6, 1964) there ap- 
peared ih the U.S. News & World Report an 
article entitled: “The Big-City Poor Urban 
Sharecroppers’?” I quote from it as follows: 

“Cricaco,—A’ sociologist who studied the 
buying habits of 464 low-income families in 
New York City reports these findings: 

“Easy credit and high-pressure sales 
pitches keep more than 60 percent of the 
families surveyed in continual poverty with 
mounting debt. An emotional craving to 
compensate for low social status often causes 
the big-city poor to buy new rather than 
used durable goods and to choose the luxury 
rather than the utility line, 

“Of the families surveyed, 80 percent 
bought only new furniture; 95 percent owned 
at least 1 television set—and 40 percent. of 
the TV owners paid more than $300 for 
their sets; about two-thirds of the appli- 
ances owned by the families were bought on 
credit. 

“Only 27 percent of the families had sav- 
ings of as much as $100. 

“The survey was conducted by David Cap- 
lovitz of the University of Chicago, senior 
study director of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center. Median income of the fami- 
lies studied was $3,300. 

“Many customers are continuously in debt 
to the merchant in a pattern reminiscent of 
the relationship between the sharecropper 
and the company store. 

“Mr. Caplovitz said, "We might almost 
call these traditionalistic consumers in our 
cities “urban sharecroppers.“ 

“The sociologist said he found that ‘the 
poor often end up buying goods that they 
have no intention of buying; are 
tricked or pressured into buying, even 
though they do not want the goods and 
cannot afford them.“ 

I am sure that you realize that surveys in 

other urban areas would produce the same 
findings. 
Now the Great Society of the present ad- 
ministration, which you so fully endorse, 
commends its antipoverty program as a cer- 
tain means of helping these lower-income 
people; yes, of eventually eradicating their 
impoverished (?) life forever. 

The findings of Mr. Caplovitz, however, tell 
a different story. They reveal one basic 
fallacy in all arguments advanced for the 
antipoverty program of the Great Society. 
That is this: It leaves human nature en- 
tirely out of consideration. The inborn na- 
ture of man, be he rich or poor, schooled or 
unschooled, leads him in endeavors to get the 
most personal gain out of the least possible 
effort, as is seen in the colossal abuses of 
every Federal welfare program initiated since 
the 1930’s. And this sad, but undeniable, 
fact dooms also the antipoverty program, in 
spite of all claims to the contrary, to a dis- 
mal, tragic failure. 

Not until the Government reverts to the 
tried and tested and honored principle set 
forth by Capt. John Smith in Colonial 
America, “He that will not work, neither 
shall he eat,“ can dignity and responsibility 
and integrity and lasting benefit be brought 
into the lives of those of lower income. 

My 38 years in the holy ministry have been 
devoted in appeals to the hearts of men, 
through the Words of Christ, the wisest Man 
who ever lived, as they are written in the 
Bible. My efforts have been centered pri- 
marily to bring men into heartfelt fellowship 
with their Savior, Not until that is accom- 
plished can they overcome the evil that con- 
tinually tempts them as it arises from their 
human nature. 

Let me assure you that I do not now intend 
to change my appeal or approach to men, to 
abandon the teachings of my Savior, who 
said, “The poor ye shall have with you 
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always,” for the futile and disastrous 
philosophies of those who have fashioned 
the antipoverty program and similar pro- 
grams of the Great Society. True followers 
of Christ, as a result and fruit of their 
fellowship with Him, will counteract poverty 
with a genuine, upright and loyal citizen- 
ship; by saving in good times; by ‘pulling in 
their belts’ and living within their income at 
all times, especially in times of depression; 
looking not to the Government but to Christ 
tor the things they need to support body and 
life, imploring Him and not an agency of the 
Federal Government to “give them their daily 
bre 

For these reasons, which I present for your 
most earnest consideration, you will readily 
understand that I must rely with a resound- 
ing negative to the requests you make on 
behalf of the misnamed and mismanaged 
antipoverty program of the Great Society in 
your circular letter of August 4, addressed 
to me and the clergy of South Dakota. 


The Superiority of New York State’s 
Finger Lakes Wine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day there was a published report 
that the State Department has been urg- 
ing diplomats abroad to serve American 
wines rather than foreign wines at their 
diplomatic dinners and receptions. At 
that time I wrote the Department and 
the President to commend this new em- 
phasis on American products, and I 
pointed out the special superiority of 
those wines grown in New York State 
and in my own congressional district, 
which includes the famous Finger Lakes 
wine-growing region, 

I was especially pleased the other day 
to see in the Auburn Citizen-Advertiser 
an article which backs up my judgment 
with regard to the special qualities of our 
American wines in general and New York 
State wines in particular. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
enclose this informative article from the 
Auburn Citizen-Advertiser: 

Expert Launs LB. J. ron STAND ON U.S. WINES 

New York —Peter L. Carp, a 38-year-old 
native of Holland, used to travel about the 
United States touting the virtues of Euro- 
pean wines. 

Carp, who can trace his ancestry as far 
back as 1420, to one Johannus Karp of Trer- 
bach, Germany, also has a long family his- 
tory of European winemaking. The family 
emigrated to Holland in 1829, but a German 
branch still produces Mosell wines regionally. 

With this background, what does Carp, 
an expert on wines from the grape to the 
bottle, think of President Johnson's recent 
request that U.S. diplomatic missions abroad 
serve American wines at official functions? 

SECOND TO NONE 

He thinks it's a timely reminder that 
American wines are second to none in the 
world. What's more, Carp says, domestic 
wines would be an “excellent American im- 
port” in foreign countries. 

“Because of their singular qualities, Amer- 
ican wines belong on the wine lists 
and in the wine cellars of anyone inter- 
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ested in having a representative selection 
of the world’s best,” Carp said in an interview 
during the annual meeting of the Wine & 
Spirits Wholesalers Association. 

Carp, a tall, blue-eyed, suave man who now 
lives in Rochester, N. T., with his wife and 
young son, can speak with authority on the 
subject of wines and other beverages. 

He is assistant to the president of Widmer’s 
Wine Cellars, of Naples, N. V., located in the 
vineyard-rich Finger Lakes area of upper 
New York State. From 1961 to 1964 he ad- 
ministered the national sales program of still 
sparkling and fortified wines for Austin, 
Nichols & Co., Inc., and for several years be- 
fore that was North American representative 
of European manufacturers of beverages and 
food products. 

MOST TIMELY 


“The US. State Department's suggestion 
that American wines be served by our dip- 
lomatic missions abroad is most timely,” 
Carp said. “We are already experiencing a 
substantial interest in and consumption of 
New York State's Finger Lakes sherry and 
premium table wines by members of our 
Military Establishments overseas. 

“The President's comments are a welcome 
reminder to our diplomatic corps to provide 
an opportunity for foreign guests to become 
familiar with the highly distinctive, individ- 
ual characteristics of an excellent American 


Carp said the quality of American wines 

has accelerated a growing trend toward wine 

in the United States that started 

after World War IT, and that there has been 
a perceptible shift toward sherries. 


The Great Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following excellent editorial from the 
Babylon Town Leader, Babylon, Long Is- 
land, N.Y., August 12, 1965: 

FROM CRADLE TO GRAVE 

There are few areas of human activity to- 
day—tfrom the cradle to the grave—that are 
not under some form of Federal control 
22. he ane abl ademas Marre 
observed closely under microscopes in 
laboratories of the Great Society. 

This session of the Legislature will go down 
in history for the magnitude and complexity 
of its efforts. An evaluation of the results 
will hardly be available for another genera- 
tion. 

We have aid to Appalachia, health care for 
young and old, a multibillion-dollar housing 
bill, school aid and college scholarship pro- 
grams, antipoverty programs, and subsidies 
for everything under the sun. 

The present Congress is in a sense a run- 
away Congress because it seems bent on bat- 
tering through any and all programs tossed 
to it from the White House. 

The tax-and-tax and spend-and-spend 
philosophy introduced by F.D.R. nurtured by 
H. S. T. and brought to maturity by L.BJ. has 
been bought, accepted, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly by the people. 

Republican leaders all over the country 
who are looking to rebuild the national party 
must accept the fact they have lost the war 
for private enterprise to the proponents of 
governmental control. 

Whether we like it or not, we are wallowing 
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in Government control up to here, and the 
next step is socialism unless the GOP can 
come up with a decisive program that can 
stem the tide. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Recorp at this point an 
editorial which appeared in yesterday's 
Chicago Tribune. The title dramatizes 
its message, yet while inserting this par- 
ticular piece may I observe that it is 
obvious that the end result of John- 


sonian foreign policy juggling of the 
Dominican crisis will be an artificially 
created government with Communists in 
Positions of influence: 

DOMINICAN DILEMMA 

After 15 weeks of stalling and an outlay 
Officially placed at $47 million, but in reality 
closer to $80 million, the United States has 
shut off all financial ald in an attempt to 
break the deadlock in the Dominican Re- 
public. The aim is to force the government 
junta and the pro-Castroite and Communist 
rebels to accept a compromise provisional 
government, 

The , advanced by the 
zation of American States, would install Hec- 
tor Garcia Godoy, Foreign Minister under the 
regime of the ousted Juan Bosch, as provi- 
sional president for 9 months, after which 
elections would be held. The plan has found 
favor neither with the junta, headed by 
Gen. Antonio Imbert Barreras, nor with the 
nominal boss of the rebels, Col. Francisco 
Caamano Dena, 

The State Department's awkward resort 
to financial pressure in the hope of forcing 
a settlement is another confession of its 
bankrupt policy. President Johnson, when 
he ordered American military intervention 
last April 28, openly stated that this action 
was taken not only to save American lives 
but to prevent a Communist takeover and 
the creation of a “second Cuba.” 

Recent defections from the rebel forces, 
holed up in a square mile of downtown 
Santo the 


President Johnson poured 21,000 soldiers 
and marines into the island, but, once there, 
they did little but camp on the sidelines of 
the rebel enclave while Washington brought 
in the OAS to mediate the problem. The 
American representative on the three-man 
OAS directorate is Ellsworth Bunker, whose 
gifts as an appeaser were previously demon- 
strated when he negotiated the Dutch out of 
New Guinea and turned thelr territory over 
to the American-hating President Sukarno 
of Indonesia, 

While our forces in the Dominican Re- 
public remained neutralized, Washington 

impartially dispensed financial and material 
aid to both the rebels and their opponents. 
The State Department has placed a price 
tag of $47 million on these handouts, but 
makes no accounting of the cost of main- 
taining American forces and OAS peacekeep- 
ing troops. These costs are reckoned at an 
additional $30 million to date. 
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There is not the slightest question that if 
the American forces had been given the go- 
ahead, they could have cleaned up the rebel- 
lon in a few days and ended the Communist 
threat. Instead, the leftists have been given 


left would not attempt another coup, for we 
have given it the chance to live another day. 

Bosch was kicked out of the country in 
1963 because he was truckling to the Com- 
munists, When the rebellion broke out, one 
of the first acts of the Johnson administra- 
tion was to send an emissary to see him in 
Puerto Rico, where he is in exile. The ex- 
pectation that Bosch would contribute to 
the restoration of order by calling off his 
followers was groundless. His present pur- 
pose is to bide his time until an election and 
then put up Col. Caamano as his nominee for 

t. 

As has been the course of our policy from 
Korea through Laos and now Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic, W. does 
not seek clear-cut solutions, but inclines to 


crisis put off today will recur in more aggra- 
vated form tomorrow. 


Civil Disobedience: A Threat to Our Law 
Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
July 1965, issue of the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal carries an article by 
Mr. Morris L. Leibman, distinguished 
Chicago lawyer, on the perplexing prob- 
lem of civil disobedience in the American 
legal system and socicty. Mr. Leibman 
has been chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s Committee on Education 
Against Communism since 1962, and 
brings fresh attention to a matter that 
is of especial interest to the American 
people. 

The article follows: 

Crvm. DISOBEDIENCE: A THREAT ro Our Law 
Socrery 


(By Morris I. Leibman, of the Ilinois Bar, 
Chicago) 


There is a standard against which we 


and dignity. This must be our basic in 
confronting world communism. We are 
right because the history of man proves it. 
Only the law society can discipline the cult 
of the personality. The law society is man's 
only hope. 

Domestic issues must also be measured 
against man’s historical struggle for liberty. 
Here, too, the record establishes that the 
Communists will with tactics of con- 
fusion, disruption, and violence the rights 
of our law system. The history of the ad- 
vance of world communism overwhelmingly 
provides the evidence that it will seize upon 
any situation approximating dissent for 
propaganda purposes. í 

Woodrow Wilson said: “A nation which 
does not remember what it was yesterday, 
does not know what it is today, nor what 
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it is trying to do. We are trying to do 4 
futile thing if we do not know where we 
came from or what we have been about.” 

In seeking to improve tomorrow, it is our 
duty to remember where we have been and 
reflect on where we are. 

We live in that instant of time when it 
can be said that never before have 190 mil- 
lion people enjoyed so many material things, 
however imperfect their distribution. But 
the multiplication of consumer wealth is 
subordinate to our greatest accomplish- 
ment—the fashioning of the law society. 

This open, democratic Republic is man's 
highest achievement, not only for what it has 
already accomplished but, more important, 
because it affords the greatest opportunity 
for. orderly change and the realization of 
man's self-renewing aspirations. Our goals 
are set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and buttressed by the Constitu- 
tion—a judicial, legislative, and executive 
system of checks and balances which per- 
mits the continuation of Western civiliza- 
tion’s spirited dialog and makes possible 
the opportunity continuously to approxi- 
mate, through our legislative and judicial 
systems, Our moral and spiritual goals. 

OUR LAW SOCIETY PROVES ITS METILE 


The long history of man is one of pain 
and suffering, blood and tears, to create these 
pathways for progress. This noble experi- 
ment of ours survived the cruelty of a mas- 
sive civil war, the ultimate test whether 
our unique system could endure. It did. It 
has. It will, Let us always remember that 
the law society is both the pinnacle of man’s 
Struggle to date and the foundation for his 
future hope. 

There is an obligation to that law society, 
however. Abraham Lincoln stated it plainly 
in these passionate words: 

“Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his prosperity, swear by 
the blood of the Revolution, never to violate 
in the least particular, the laws of the coun- 
try, * * * Let every man remember that to 
violate the law is to trample on the blood 
of his father and to tear the character of his 
own and his children’s liberty. Let rever- 
ence for the laws be breathed by every 
American mother, to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap—let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries and in colleges; let it 
be written in primers, spelling books, and in 
almanacs; let it be preached from the pul- 
pit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and en- 
forced in courts of justice. And, in short; 
let it become the political religion of the 
Nation; and let the old and young, rich and 
poor, the grave and gay, of all sexes, tongues 
and colors and conditions, sacrifice unceas- 
ingly upon its altars.” 

No society can give its citizens the right 
to break the law. There can be no law to 
which obedience is optional, no command to 
which the State attaches an If you don't 
mind“. What has happened to us? Why 
is it necessary to repeat what should be axio- 
matic and accepted? What is the respon- 
sibility of a citizen? Surely the continuing 
social task for the morally sensitive citizen 
is to impart reality to the yet unachieved 
ideal of full and equal participation by all in 
all our opportunities. 

But we must remember that there have 
been no easy solutions for man's inhuman- 
ity to his fellows. “Only those lacking re- 
sponsible humility will have a confident solu- 
tion to problems as intractable as the fric- 
tions attributable to differences of color, race 
or religion,” Justice Frankfurter declared. 

There is nothing new in violence. Violence 
has been too often a way of life throughout 
mankind's history. Whole continents have 
been involved in riot, rebellion, and revolu- 
tion. Human rights problems exist in India, 
in Asia, in the Middle East and in Africa. 
A large part of the world lives behind the 
ugly iron and bamboo curtains of com- 
munism. 

We cannot sanction terror in New York 
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or in Mississippi. Retaliation is not justified 
by bitterness or past disillusionment. No 
individual or group at any time, for any rea- 
son, has a right to exact self-determined 
retribution. All too often, retaliation injures 
the innocent at random and provokes count- 
er retaliation against those equally inno- 
cent. Our imperfections do not justify 
tearing down the structures which have given 
us our progress. The only solution is the 
free and open law society, 

In times when man's progress seems pain- 
fully slow, we might consider how well we 
are doing on all issues compared to most 
areas of the world. In this frame of refer- 
ence, let us identify certain current forces 
whose aims Is to destroy the law society. 

The inexorable requirement of communism 
to exploit every difference between men 
should now be clearly understood. Com- 
munism constantly exploits mankind's trou- 
bles ideologically, philosophically, and psy- 
chologically. Yet we seem to be surprised, 
confused and even bitter about Communist 
intervention in our civil rights problems. 
What could be a more natural target for 
Communist use? 

The Communist Party of the United States 
has a long history of attempting to infiltrate 
every segment of our society. The Negroes 
of America have a long histroy of resisting 
this subversion, but it would be dangerous 
to believe that Communists would not seek 
to insert themselves where there is unreason- 
ing and extreme militancy in any troubled 
area, This is no reflection on any segment 
of our society. It is a recognition of the 
constant threat of trained troublemakers and 
rabble rousers. The Communists know they 
can profit by stimulating agitation and dis- 
respect for law and order. They would ne- 
glect their own sinister doctrines if they did 
not use these instruments of subversion 
and violence. 

The inciting of dissension and conflict be- 
tween nationalities and races is a widely ex- 
ploited revolutionary tactic. Communists 
long have been instructed to change passive 
attitudes to “activist” attitudes, to intensi- 
fy the struggle at all levels at all times. To 
the Communist, all means are justified by 
the end—a basic concept that we of the 
law society reject. Communist imitators— 
the Nazis, the Ku Klux Klanners—repeatedly 
and directly have challenged our principles 
and insisted on taking “law” into their own 
hands. Those who reject our legal methods 
and choose terror, force, violence, hate and 
bigotry only play into the hands of the in- 
ternational Communist cons: A 

The lawlessness of the frontier demon- 
strated to the pioneers that law was essential 
to the establishment of civilization. It was 
not the destruction of the buffalo or the rise 
of fences or fast-draw gunmen that tamed 
the wilderness. It was the installation of 
American juridical proceedings that enabled 
our people to weld the disparate territories 
destined to become a nation. 

I am deeply troubled by certain concepts 
which have sought acceptance: “freedom 
now” and “righteous civil disobedience.” 
Both terms are semantic traps and only add 
heat to the problems of freedom and justice 
for all. It is also a semantic trap to divide 
the discourse on civil disobedience into a 
stereotype of liberalism against conservatism. 

“Freedom now” is an illusion. The desire 
for self-expression can be satisfied only in an 
atmosphere of freedom, and freedom is not 
an absolute, It exists only within the 
confines of the necessary restraining meas- 
ures of society, I wish it were possible to 
have the ideals of justice and freedom in all 
their perfect form at this moment. But 
the cry for immediacy is the cry for impos- 
sibility. What is possible is to continue 
patiently to build the structures that permit 
the development of better justice. 

Let us beware of pat expressions, such as: 
“Justice delayed is justice denied.” Justice 
delayed cannot serve as an excuse for anti- 
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justice. The fact that particular reforms 
haye not been achieved completely does not 
justify rejecting legal means—the only hope 
for lasting achievement. 

The demand for equality cannot be con- 
verted into s fight for superiority. We must 
be for equality under the rule of law. We 
can only be for freedom under law, not for 
freedom against the law. We must avoid 
unreal questions, e.g., is justice more im- 
portant than order, or vice versa. Order is 
the sine qua non of the constitutional 
system. 

What about the concept of righteous civil 
disobedience?” Everyone should recognize 
that there can be no justification for violent 
disobedience under our constitutional sys- 
tem. Is the concept validated, however, when 
the disobedience is nonviolent? No, this 
idea has no place in our law society. I will 
go further and suggest that the criminal law 
experts consider whether, when there is a 
specific intent to disobey the law, such dis- 
obedience Is “civil.” This specific state of 
mind is ordinarily treated as the essence of 
criminality. There would appear to be an 
inherent contradiction in the concept of 
righteous civil disobendience. 

Yet, even basing the case on broader 
grounds, the concept of righteous civil dis- 
obedience Is incompatible with the American 
legal system and society, which more than 
any other provides for orderly change. I 
cannot accept the right to disobey when the 
law is not static and effective channels for 
change are constantly available. Our legis- 
latures have met the changing times and 
changing needs of our society, and our courts 
need not apologize for their continued dedi- 
cation to the liberty of all men. Our law is 
not only a guardian of freedom, but the 
affirmative agent for freedom. 

If the cause seems just, the idea of civil 
disobedience may evoke sympathy. But we 
must be more careful in the sympathetic 
case, because once we accept a doubtful doc- 
trine we legitimatize it for other causes 
which we might reject. We dare not sub- 
stitute pressure for persuasion or squander 
the carefully nurtured value of self-restraint 
and jeopardize the system of law. 

Let us not restrict our thinking to the area 
of civil rights. Consider the people who feel 
they have the right to interfere with the 
launching of a Polaris submarine; who de- 
mand the right to sail into an area restricted 
for military testing; who think they have 
the right to publicize their Government's 
military secrets to the detriment of national 
security. 

A plain fact of human nature Is that the 
organized disobedience of masses stirs up 
up the primitive instinct, This is equally 
true of a soccer crowd or a lynch mob, and it 
has been shown repeatedly and clearly that 
no man, however well intentioned, can keep 
group passions in control. 

Civil disobedience is an ad hoc device at 
best, and ad hoc measures in a law society 
are dangerous. It is at best deplorable and 
at worst destructive. 

Our grievances must be settled in the 
courts, not in the streets. Muscle is no sub- 
stitute for morality. We must insist that 
men use their minds and not their biceps. 
But while the emphasis must be on the three 
R's of reason, responsibility, and respect, 
alternatively we cannot accept self-right- 
eousness, complacency, and noninvolvement. 
We have an obligation to eliminate discrim- 
ination and provide opportunity—full oppor- 
tunity and meaningful equal justice for all 
our citizens. 

I often think of J. Edgar Hoover as a sym- 
bol of the lawyer's obligation. His has been 
the difficult task of protecting the law so- 
clety from enemies within and without—the 
spy and the gangster, the saboteur and the 
Kidnapper, the violators in New York and 
Mississippi. Let his conduct remind us that 
the lawyer must also serve in the tough, hard 
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areas where our society rubs against com- 
plexity and controversy and where prejudice 
and emotions are the sharpest, Here law- 
vers have a primary ob 

We must insist on the integrity of the 
means. We must support and protect the 
laws, whether we agree with the particular 
statute or not. We cannot settle for lip 
service to legality, We cannot be “some- 
time” lawyers. We must renew our under- 
standing and improve our articulation of the 
basic issue of freedom under law. We must 
not tire of the challenges to extend freedom 
abroad and to make it a still greater reality 
at home, 


Financing State and Local Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Joseph 
A. Pechman, the director of economic 
studies at the Brookings Institution re- 
cently delivered an excellent talk to the 
National Conference of Governors in 
Minneapolis on new means to increase 
the financial resources of our State and 
local governments. 

Dr. Pechman who headed up the Presi- 
dent's task force last fall exploring the 
possibilities of the Federal Government 
sharing part of its revenue with the 
States has made some remarks which 
deserve the attention of all Members of 
the Congress. 

FINANCING STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

(By Joseph A. Pechman) 

Expenditures of the States and local gov- 
ernments have grown rapidly in recent years, 
and will continue to grow rapidly in the 
foreseeable future. These governments are 
already spending more than 870 billion 
year; they will be spending more than $100 
billion in 1970. The rise in State-local 
spending reflects the demands of an expand- 
ing population for more and better public 
services. These demands have strained the 
fiscal resources of the States and local gov- 
ernments, and they have responded with an 
unprecedented tax effort. Nevertheless, the 
need for State-local services will increase 
faster than State-local revenues. 

In the past, State and local needs have 
been met in part by Federal grants-in-aid 
for particular The specific Fed- 
eral grants have helped to finance programs 
in which the national interest was particu- 
larly strong. But it is now clear that the 
States and local governments also need help 
to meet the needs of their citizens in areas 
of traditional State-local responsibility. 

Until recently, the Federal Government has 
not been able to provide general assistance 
to the States and local governments, simply 
because it has had rapidly growing commit- 
ments for defense and defense-related pro- 
grams. But the pressure for larger expendi- 
tures for these Federal activities seems to 
have abated, Unless the Federal Govern- 
ment takes on new responsibilities, it now 
seems likely that its potential revenues at 
present tax rates will increase more rapidly 
than its expenditures. This pro- 
vides the opportunity for consideration of 
methods of helping the States and local gov- 
ernments out of their fiscal plight. 

There are many possible ways to help the 
States and local governments, In choosing 
among them, most people will agree that we 
should be guided at least by the following 
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three criteria: first, the amount of assistance 
should be large enough to make possible a 
significant increase in the level of State-local 
services; second, the funds should help to 
equalize the services available to citizens of 
different States; and, third, the plan should 
not reduce the progressivity of the total 
Federal, State, and local tax system. 

The most frequent proposals for accomp- 
lishing these objectives involve reduction of 
the Federal tax take. They include: (1) 
Federal tax reduction to enable the States 
to raise their own taxes; (2) relinquishment 
of specific Federal taxes; (3) credits for 
State and local taxes against Federal taxes; 
and (4) sharing of Federal tax collections 
with the States. In addition, suggestions are 
made to expand Federal grant programs 
of the type now existing or adding new ones. 
I have examined the four tax alternatives in 
great detail and have found that, in varying 
degree, they fail to meet the criteria for an 
appropriate method of fiscal assistance to 
the States and local governments, particu- 
larly the requirement that the plan should 
be of substantial assistance to the poorer 
States. 

In this paper, I should like to discuss 
briefly the role that Federal grants should 
play in meeting State-local needs, We are 
already allocating substantial funds through 
specific programmatic or categorical grants. 
My view is that these grants should be con- 
tinued and even expanded. In addition, I 
believe it is time to explore an entirely new 
approach in the form of general assistance to 
the States. 

SPECIFIC GRANTS IN AID 

Federal assistance to State and local gov- 
ernments is now giyen almost entirely in the 
form of grants to support specific types of 
Government services. Substantial increases 
were recommended by the President at the 
beginning of the present legislative session 
and Congress has been very receptive. Total 
Federal grants will undoubtedly exceed $13 
billion in this fiscal year, or double to 
amount spent 7 years ago. 

The main advantage of the specific grant 
approach is that the Federal Government 
regulates the conditions under which the 
funds are spent. It can choose to support 
activites in which there is a particularly 
Strong national interest, It can set mini- 
mum standards, Through matching provi- 
sions and similar devices; it can insure that 
the federally supported programs receive 
State support as well. Various formulas can 
be used to allocate funds to States where 
the need for the particular program is great- 
est or where fiscal capacity is least. 

The new plan for assistance to primary 
and secondary school education proposed by 
the administration is a good example of the 
specific grant in aid approach. The Federal 
Government considers it essential to increase 
the educational opportunities of the chil- 
dren of low-income families. To this end, 
the administration proposes to distribute 
Federal funds to school districts (through 
the State Government) on the basis of the 
number of schoolchildren in families with 
incomes below a certain epecified level, The 
funds are to be used to meet the needs of 
educationally deprived children, on the basis 
of plans formulated by local school boards 
and approved by State boards of education. 
Special incentive grants are provided for 
school districts that increase their current 
expenditures by 5 percent or more. Public 
reports are required both from the school 
districts and from the State boards so that 
the commissioner of education can evaluate 
the effectiveness of the program, 


The support of particular activities through 
specific grants in ald will and should, re- 
main the basic method of providing assist- 
ance to the States and local governments, 
Only in this manner can the Federal Govern- 
ment assure itself that programs in which it 
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has an interest are carried out by the States 
and local governments. At the same time, 
there are many State-local services of na- 
tional that cannot be appropri- 
ately dealt with by specific grants. Unneces- 
sary administrative burdens on the Federal 
Government would be ayoided, and the vary- 
ing preferences of States and localities could 
be allowed for more fully, if their ability to 
render these services were strengthened by 
the adoption of a more general grant system 
to supplement the specific grant programs. 
A GENERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR THE 
STATES 


The discussion so far suggests that the 
States and local governments will need as- 
sistance from the Federal Government over 
and above the assistance they will receive 
in specific grants. If a general assistance 
program were adopted, it would be desirable 
to devise some method to assure the States 
and local governments of a dependable source 
of funds that will grow with the needs of the 
growing population. Various methods have 
been proposed to achieve these objectives. 
For example, a certain percentage of Federal 
revenues, or of Federal income tax collec- 
tions, or of the Federal individual income 
tax base, might be set aside for this pur- 
pose. Each grows more rapidly than na- 
tional income, and each would provide a 
satisfactory basis for calculating the amount 
to be allotted for State-local purposes. The 
dificult questions are: (1) how should the 
funds be allocated among the States; and 
(2) what contraints should the Federal Gov- 
ernment impose on the use of the funds. 


Method of allocation 


Ideally, the amounts to be distributed to 
the States should be based on their need for 
public services and their fiscal capacity, Un- 
fortunately, both need and capacity are very 
difficult to measure. 

A State’s need depends on its population 
and age distribution, population density, 
distribution of income, local costs, and other 
factors. A State's fiscal capacity also de- 
pends on a variety of factors, including pop- 
ulation, per capita income, and the value of 

e property and sales. One formula 
that reflected all these factors would be difi- 
cult to construct and highly complex. How- 
ever, population is probably the simplest and 
most appropriate measure of the relation- 
ship between need and capacity. On the 
one hand, population is a reasonably good 
Indicator of general need for public services. 
On the other hand, a per capita allocation 
would make some allowances for varying ca- 
pacity: since residents of high-income States 
pay more Federal taxes per capita than do 
residents of low-income States, distribution 
on a per capita basis would redistribute re- 
sources from high- to low-income States. 

Per capita distribution may not adequately 
reflect the more urgent need for fiscal assist- 
ance by the poorest States, but this de- 
ficiency could be recognized by reserving a 
part of the funds for distribution among 
States with the lowest per capita income. 
It is not necessary to allocate more than a 
small proportion of the funds for this pur- 
pose to achieve a substantial redistribu- 
tional effect. Even if as little as 10 percent 
of the total were divided among the poorest 
third of the States (say, In proportion to 
population weighted by the reciprocal of per 
capita personal income), the grant to the 

State would be almost double the 
amount it would obtain on a straight per 
capita basis. 

It might also be desirable to include a 
measure of tax effort among the factors de- 

the share of a State. 
A simple and effective way of allowing for 
effort would be to weigh the per capita 
grants by the ratio of State to average tax 
effort in the country, where tax effort is de- 
fined as the ratio of State-local general reve- 
nues to personal income. Inclusion of such 
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an effort factor would give the States an in- 
centive to maintain and increase their own 
tax collections and allay the fears that States 
with lower than average tax rates were get- 
ting a free ride. 


Limitations on State uses of the funds 


I have already indicated that the most 
urgent national need is to allocate more of 
our resources to public programs which are 
primarily State and local responsibilities. 
Experience during the last several years indi- 
cates that, without central direction or co- 
ercion, State governments have actually used 
most of their scarce financial resources for 
those urgent needs. They have also allo- 
cated increasing amounts through grants-in- 
ald to local governments for education. 
(Between 1953 and 1963, 47 percent of the 
increased expenditures. by States went to 
education—all of it through grants to local 
governments.) This evidence suggests that, 
if the States were to receive unencumbered 
funds from the Federal Government, they 
would spend them on urgently needed State- 
local services whether the particular services 
were stipulated in the legislation or not. 

The Federal Government should satisfy 
itself that the funds would be shared with 
the local governments in an equitable man- 
ner, but this is also much less of a problem 
than most people might suppose. The ex- 
tent to which the States delegate responsi- 
bilities to, and share revenues with, local 
governments varies greatly. All States give 
aid to local units and most give substantial 
amounts, (In the aggregate, intergovern- 
mental transfers from State to local govern- 
ments account for more than a third of State 
general expenditures and nearly 30 percent 
of local general revenues.) In view of the 
differences among States in forms of inter- 
governmental cooperation, it would be diffi- 
cult to specify that some uniform percentage 
of the general grant be reserved for local use 
in all States. The individual States are in a 
better position to make the allocation in the 
manner suited to their particular circum- 
stances. Moreover, legislative reapportion- 
ment will help assure that the needs of the 
communities will be recognized by the State 
legislatures. Several States are already mak- 
ing plans to use existing or new grant-in-aid 
programs for distribution to the localities of 
any unencumbered Federal funds that may 
become available in the future. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that 
it is bad financial management for the Fed- 
eral Government to give away its funds with- 
out exercising a minimum amount of super- 
vision to see that they are employed produc- 
tively and in the national interest. One 
method of achieving this objective, and also 
allowing flexibility for each State to meet 
the needs it considers most urgent, would 
be to require the Governors to file state- 
ments showing the plan for the use of the 
funds in detail. As guidance for the devel- 
opment of such plans, the Congress might 
indicate the general areas which it regarded 
as most urgent, including the need for mak- 
ing funds available for local government 
services. To be sure that the plan repre- 
sented a broad spectrum of opinion in the 
State, the Governor might be directed to 
consult with local officials and representa- 
tives of citizens organizations before incor- 
porating the plan in his budget. A detailed 
audited report on the actual use of the funds 
might also be required, as well as a certifica- 
tion by appropriate State and local officials 
that all applicable Federal laws, such as the 
Civil Rights Act, have been complied with in 
the State and local activities financed by 
these grants. 

CONCLUSION 

The States will be unable to meet their 
growing needs without substantial addi- 
tional assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Part of this additional assistance will 
come from specific grant programs which are 
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already enacted or are now being considered 
by the Congress. But the States will need 
supplementary assistance in the form of gen- 
eral aid to help them finance other programs 
of a State-local character. 

The States have important functions to 
perform in our system of government. They 
have been subject to criticism in the past, in 
part because of their inability to carry out 
these functions with the resources available 
to them. If we expect the States to play 
their role effectively, we should increase 
their ability to do a good job. The alterna- 
tive is to shift their functions to the Federal 
Government, which is a solution that most 
people in the United States would rightfully 
oppose. 

The type of general assistance program I 
have discussed would help revitalize State 
government in this country. It would pro- 
vide them with a growing source of revenue 
from taxes that are much more equitable 
than those that are now available to them. It 
would help eliminate the recurrent fiscal 
crises that have impaired their ability to 
function effectively. It would help them at- 
tract. the caliber of people they need in ex- 
ecutive, judicial, and legislative capacities. 
It would provide an additional margin for 
funds for strengthening their grant programs 
to local government units. And it would en- 
courage them to solve their own problems 
rather than to vacate their responsibilities 
to the Federal Government. 

In the light of the inadequacy of their 
finances, the States have made a remarkably 
good record in the postwar period. With re- 
apportionment, they will do even better. 
Improvement of the finances of State gov- 
ernment, and through them the local gov- 
ernments, would strengthen our Federal sys- 
tem and, at the same time, increase the wel- 
fare of all our citizens. 


Federal Controls Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at 
a time when the administration is racing 
toward a record budget, a huge deficit, 
and adding additional burdensome con- 
trols on the economy, a very timely edi- 
torial in the Palos Regional of August 5, 
1965, hits the nail on the head. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL CONTROLS Grow 


A short time ago, Senator Hnus xa. of 
Nebraska, said: “No longer do we talk about 
whether Federal agencies can be halted be- 
fore they get too far into the city hall or 
the board of education offices. Now the 
talk is whether or not it is possible even 
to preserve the city hall or these offices 
* * * or whether city and school board 
Officials will have to merge their offices with 
others already in the Federal building.” 

The Senator's picture is not an exagger- 
ated one. An extensive system of Federal 
aid to education has come into existence 
and, if past precedent means anything at all, 
the future will see a further extension with 
the inevitable Federal controls that will ac- 
company it. The advocates of the proposed 
Cabinet-level Department of Urban Affairs 
apparently look to a future in which this 
agency will be responsible for dealing with 
Just about every problem known to city 
dwellers. And Federal grants for such 
municipal purposes as area redevelopment 
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have already given the Central Government 
a dominant interest in and control over 
purely local matters. 

In other words, State and local govern- 
ments are being steadily submerged and vast 
Washington bureaucracies are taking over. 
The money cost is enormous. More impor- 
tant is the price paid through loss of local 
responsibility, local rights, and local pride 
and achievement. The great question now 
is how far this movement, which is steadily 
destroying the traditional divisions of powers 
between governing bodies, will be allowed 
to go. 


Importance of the United States 
Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
good that we observe anniversaries to 
impress upon us some facts that are 
sometimes either not known, or forgot- 
ten. I am now thinking of the 175th 
anniversary of the Coast Guard which 
was observed on August 4. 

Probably less is known about the im- 
portant arm of our national defense than 
for any other. Therefore, I would like 
to insert in the Appendix, a splendid 
article from the Baltimore Evening Sun 
of August 11 by Ernest Imhoff on the 
Coast Guard and the activities of the 
Coast Guard yard in Baltimore, which 
is especially timely in view of the present 
Situation in Vietnam. 

The article follows: 

Tun Coast GUARD'S CHANGING Face—17 CUT- 
TERS Burt AT CURTIS Bay Now PATROL 
VIETNAM WATERS 

(By Ernest Imhoff) 

Seventeen eighty-two-foot Coast Guard 
cutters have been patrolling the waters of 
Vietnam since May to block Communist in- 
filtration from the ses. 

Armed with machineguns and mortars, the 
speedy, shallow-draft vessels are manned by 
250 Coast Guardsmen under the command 
of the U.S. Military Advisory Committee. 

Their in Vietnam indicates the 
breadth of duties of the Nation's oldest sea- 
going service as it marks its 175th anniver- 
Sary, still known mainly as the friendly 
lifesaver-policeman. 

All built at the guard's Curtis Bay yard 
from 1960 to 1962, the sleek cutters also 
point up the varied role Maryland's Coast 
Guard family plays in the historic 32,000- 
man service. 


HOST SINCE 1790 


The State has been host to the Treasury 
Department sea-goers since 1790, when two 
Revenue Marine boats began plying the 
Chesapeake Bay in search of smugglers. 

In this century, Maryland became a full- 
time civilian partner, most apparent during 
World War II when 13 new steel vessels were 
constructed and 470 altered for wartime 
service. 

Tucked away at Arundel Cove, just south 
of Baltimore, the 66-year-old Curtis Bay yard 
is the wheelhouse of this activity, the only 
ship- and boat-building yard in the Coast 
Guard. 

“The Guard,” said Capt. Arthur B. Engel, 
a month in his new job as yard commander, 
"is still primarily a safety agency trying to 


stop accidents before they happen. 


INCREASES RESPONSIBILITIES 


“But Curtis Bay shows the diversity of al- 


ways increasing responsibilities, besides the 
familiar search and rescue of civilian boats- 
men.“ 

On the 15-acre base just Inside Anne Arun- 
del County, 1,446 military and civilian per- 
sonnel are engaged in marine jobs and some 
tasks that are purely for landlubbers. 

They build 210-foot cutters, such as the 
Confidence and the Reliance. They con- 
struct 115-foot-long houses for Air Force 
men in Alaska. 

They test the dangerous recoil of rope. 
They fashion plastic motorboats far tougher 
than the old conventional ones. 

DUTIES ADDED 


The variety is symptomatic of a service 
that has added the Life Saving Service, the 
Lighthouse Service, the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation, the Navy's ice- 
breaking duties and many more from differ- 
ent departments over the years. 

Curtis Bay is actually four separate opera- 
tions with different commands, some report- 
ing to Washington and others to the Coast 
Guard at Portsmouth, Va. 

Captain Engel, who succeeded Capt. 
Charles E. Columbus, heads the yard. His 
1,110 civilians and 115 military men build 
and repair equipment. 

Capt. Roy M. Hutchins, Jr., leads the Balti- 
more group, the seafarers familiar to luck- 
less boatsmen. These 125 servicemen and 
others man the search boats, operate the 
radio center, repair navigation aids, enforce 
the law, and perform administrative duties. 

CAPTAIN OF PORT 


Captain Hutchins also is captain of the 
port of Baltimore. His inspectors watch 
commercial ships for possible dangerous 
cargo and for port security, 

Three reserve units of more than 200 Bal- 
timore-area residents meet at Curtis Bay. 

Two other Curtis Bay operations are the 
Baltimore Depot, whose 25 men repair buoys, 
and the 20-man Field Testing and Develop- 
ment Center, the service's only research 
center. 

Capt. E. L. Penso directs the Marine In- 
spection Division which checks ships. Still 
another Coast Guard unit is the recruiting 
Office. 


WATCH THE NIGHT EYES 


Ice-breaking tugs and buoy tenders to 
clean up the Chesapeake Bay and the canal 
Inking the bay to Delaware Bay also are sta- 
tioned in Baltimore, 

But the major economic impact of Curtis 
Bay on the greater Baltimore area has been 
the building and repairing yard, 

Capt. Loy W. A. Renshaw and his civilian 
assistant and veteran yardsman for over 3 
decades, Carl A. Hoffman, manage the work. 

We do $15 million worth of work here 
annually,” said Captain Renshaw. 

“Of this, salaries total $7,800,000 and with 
another $2 million in local material and con- 
tract work, about $10 million a year goes into 
the general area.” 

WHAT THEY ARE GETTING 

Captain Renshaw gave a review of what 
the Coast Guard and other armed services 
are getting for the money in the current 
1966 fiscal year. 

Curtis Bay will produce thirty-four 25-foot 


The Confidence-class cutters, in different 
stages of construction, are estimated at about 
$2,500,000 each, plus $1 million for engines 
and outfitting. 

Most of the ships and boats will leave the 
area when built and join the Coast Guard 
around the United States, in Greenland, in 
the Far East, and other locations. 
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TO BUILD 200 BUOYS 

Captain Engel’s yard will also build 200 
buoys, repair 23 vessels, modernize other 
craft, build portable structures such as pred- 
ecessors in Operation Deep Freeze and more. 

Although cutters as the Confidence and 
the Resolute attract attention to the base, 
“We are still primarily a boat-building yard,” 
reported Charlies Mulligan, one of several 
veterans of over 30 years. 

Mr. Mulligan is production director, 
plastics and miscellaneous manufacturing. 

Captain Engel agrees the yard’s “specialty, 
what the yard is famous for,” is the boats 
under 95-feet long. £ 

Two famous recent Items have been the 
44-foot steel, “unsinkable” motor lifeboat 
for coastal rescue work and plastic boats of 
differing sizes. 

The yard's 115 acres, 87 buildings, two dry- 
docks, cranes, and other heavy gear have a 
total plant value of about $14 million. 


IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Just as the Coast Guard’s modernization 
program brought the new cutter business 
to the yard, it also is bringing a 20-year fn- 
cilities improvement program. A new bulk- 
head was just installed. 

The activity on Arundel Cove these days is 
far removed from the pastoral scene Lt. John 
C. Moore witnessed as he moved into the 
cove in April 1899, on the old side-wheeler 
Colfaz. 

Lieutenant Moore, a Baltimorean, is cred- 
ited with choosing the cove for the then 
Revenue Cutter Service's first boat repair 
and building base. 

The first yard had four buildings: a mill 
for sawing, shaping, and dressing lumber; a 
boat shop; a storage shed, and an adminis- 
tration building. 

CONSISTED OF 20-MAN FORCE 

The 20-man crew of the Colfax tied up at 
the new bulkhead was the entire working 
force at first. They lived on the ship. Their 
job was repairing boats and bullding small 
lifeboats. 

The famous four-masted bark Chase began 
using Arundel Cove as her winter head- 
quarters in the fall of 1900 after being 
lengthened to train more cadets. 

Lieutenant Moore's sailors and those of 
the Chase built a rough two-story building 
on shore for instruction of cadets who had 
learned their ropes and theory only on board 
ships until then. 

And thus, say some historians, the Coast 
Guard Academy began its first real home in 


Baltimore. It moved in 1910 to New London, 
Conn. 


tenden 
lard, invented the Academy's motto, “Science 
Conquers the Sea.” 

Science and technology are still being pur- 
sued by the Coast Guard at Curtis Bay under 
the direction of Comdr. John E. Wesler. 

Stretching rope, shifting a 1½-ton pile of 
grain and testing flares are among the 50 
projects underway now at the research 
facility. 

Nylon rope, such as that used at sea, is 
stretched to test the recoil properties and 
find safer lines. Sailors have been killed 
and injured by the incredible backlash from 
such rope, 

WHEAT IN LARGE BIN 

The wheat is being shifted in a large bin 

as part of the Coast Guard's efforts to make 


cargo transport safer. In rough weather, 
shifting grain in a hold is a serious hazard. 
The yard, reported Commander Wesler, also 
is developing the monitor circuitry for a new 
remote system to control six unmanned 
at one time. The first system 

will be tried in Long Island Sound this fall, 


A corollary bit of research is underway to 
perfect a fog detector for each of the six 
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‘beacons, using the “back scattering” of Light 
in fog effect. 

The center assisted in the development of 
the Martin Co.'s SNAP 7-B nuclear generator 
installed in the Baltimore light and the 
SNAP 7-A for a Chesapeake Bay bouy. 

FLOATABLE PLASTIC LITTER 

Still another device used by the Coast 
Guard elsewhere is a new floatable plastic 
litter replacing the old baskets for injured 

at sea. 

“We're even doing some work on the effect 
of all the noise in the shipyard on the work- 
ers’ hearing,” the commander added. 

Assisting the center in a support role is 
Captain Engle's yard, guided by the 1945 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with a master of science degree 
in nayal engineering and naval architecture. 

Captain Engel is a 5i-year-old, sandy- 
haired Coast Guard Academy alumnus “who 
is glad to be back at Curtis Bay.” 

He was a design superintendent at the 
yard from 1953 to 1957. After his term here, 
he was transferred to Seattle and later was 
assigned to the Academy in New London. 

WORK FORCE STABILIZED 

Down considerably from the World War II 
personnel peak of more than 3,000, the yard 
has stabilized its working force at about 1,200 
now, Captain Engel reported. 

“We will continue in our dual role of 
building and repairing of vessels and boats,“ 
he said, adding the buoys, the gongs, the 
bells, the prefabricated houses and other 
items made here. 

The romantic side of the Coast Guard in 
Maryland remains the 30- and 40-foot rescue 
poaa that operate from Curtis Bay, Annap- 

Tilghman Island, Piney Point, and 
— — Va., under local command. 

Captain Hutchins, whose patrols are run 
day and night, that boat missions 
are up from 180 in fiscal 1955 to 789 In fiscal 
1965. 

‘WORD OF ADVICE 

As most Coast Guardsmen, he had a word 
of advice for weekend sailors. 

“Too many of these are overdue cases where 
boatamen have not kept others informed 
properly. We receive a call. We rush men 
and equipment there, and often there was 
not really a problem.” 

While Captain ee s yard is directly un- 
der headquarters in Washington, Captain 
Hutchins’ Baltimore group is in the juris- 
diction of the 5th Coast Guard District, 
Portsmouth, Va. 


More on Jet Noise—Part VII- Report on 
Noise Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day evening, July 15, 1965, I was privi- 
leged to act as sponsor of a Public Forum 
on Aircraft Noise Abatement in Law- 

rence, Long Island. The purpose of this 


28 l wat io ine together a panel of. 


Federal and local officials to discuss the 
problem of jet noise abatement, and what 
is now being done about it by the Federal 
Government, with the residents of my 
congressional district. As Lawrence is 
my own hometown, I can appreciate ou 
too well the suffering of the thousands of 
my constituents living within the shadow 
of Kennedy International Airport. 
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The residents of the western end of my 
district including the Villages of Law- 
rence, Inwood, Cedarhurst, Woodmere, 
North Woodmere, Hewlett, Lynbrook, 
Valley Stream, East Rockaway, Ocean- 
side, Island Park, Atlantic Beach, and the 
city of Long Beach are all affected by the 
ever growing air traffic in and out of 
Kennedy International Airport with the 
attending evil of the jet aircraft noise. 

As I feel that this problem is not a 
local one but one that will, with the ex- 
pansion of jet travel, become increas- 
ingly more troublesome throughout our 
country, I believe the results of this pub- 
lic forum will be of interest to my col- 
leagues in the House. 

Both the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Federal 
Aviation Agency were represented by 
speakers at the forum. The guest speak- 
ers from NASA were William S. Aiken, 
Jr., Chief of Operating Problems Branch, 
Office of Advanced Research and Tech- 
nology; Harvey H. Hubbard, Chief of 
Acoustics Branch of Dynamic Loads 
Division at Langley Research Center; and 
I. E. Garrick, Chief, Office of Dynamic 
Loads Division at Langley Research 
Center. Joseph Wilson, noise abatement 
officer, eastern district, presented the 
progress reports from the FAA. 

After the presentations, questions from 
the audience were answered by these offi- 
cials. The reaction of the audience, 
after viewing slides and hearing some- 
what technical and detailed presenta- 
tions, reflected an understandable impa- 
tience with long-range promises and 
statements which presented the com- 
plexities of the problem and the scien- 
tific approach necessary to find a solu- 
tion, if indeed there is a solution. 

The more than 300 persons present de- 
manded relief from the irritating and in- 
creasing aircraft noise problem now. 
They asked for a ban on night flights to 
and from Kennedy; for diversion of 
flights to alternate airfields; for a change 
in runway patterns to shift more flights 
over ocean flightpaths; for accelerated 
research activities; for the construction 
of longer runways over the water and 
away from residential areas; for the con- 
struction of other jet airports located 
away from residential communities with 
connecting transportation to Kennedy 
and New York City by rail or taxi strips, 
and for any other means, no matter how 
drastic, to achieve some relief from the 
effects of residing in the jet noise belt. 

Many of these residents lived on Long 
Island before Kennedy Airport was con- 
structed. They did not plan their settle- 
ments with the knowledge of the suffer- 
ing they would encounter. They are 
persons who know the agony of jet noise 
because they feel the effects on their 
nervous systems. They are persons who 
know the disruptions to peace and tran- 
quillity as they attempt to read, talk, or 
perform any of the daily acts related to 
the enjoyment of their property. They 
demand relief. 

If the Aircraft Noise Forum brought 
any message to these people, it was the 
message that the experts in noise abate- 
ment do not foresee any immediate re- 
lief. The answer may lie in accelerated 
research, but the answer will not be dis- 
covered tomorrow. 
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My reaction to the forum was one of 
increased determination to bring back 
the message to my colleagues that jet 
noise is a national problem of rapidly in- 
creasing importance and that congres- 
sional action is necessary now. Tomor- 
row we will have new jet airports and 
with the development of smaller jet air- 
craft, hundreds and perhaps several 
thousand airports will be seeking to serv- 
ice jet aircraft. The problem of jet noise 
and the related problems of increased 
litigation and adverse effects on the Na- 
tion's health will be experienced by mil- 
lions of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, these problems have been 
discussed in this Chamber before. By 
way of reference let me suggest to my 
colleagues who wish additional informa- 
tion on this problem that they read my 
previous statements in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 6, page 9363; May 13, 
A2377; May 20, A2532; May 27, A2718; 
June 10, A3037; and July 8, A3630. 

I have introduced two bills dealing 
with aircraft noise abatement. H.R. 7981 
would authorize NASA to coordinate and 
supervise research activities to reduce 
aircraft noise and H.R. 7982 would au- 
thorize the FAA to adopt regulations con- 
cerning operational techniques to reduce 
noise and partially finance the cost of 
implementing these rew procedures. 
Under H.R. 7982 the FAA could reim- 
burse municipalities, airline owners and 
operators for part of the cost of land 
acquisition and construction of devices 
to reduce noise. This legislation, if en- 
acted, would place the Federal Govern- 
ment in the position of sharing the re- 
sponsibility of alleviating the aircraft 
noise problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of this Na- 
tion cannot enjoy their property with- 
out protection from this problem. The 
public will not be satisfied with our ef- 
forts in this field until we have officially 
recognized aircraft noise as a national 
problem. Local communities will wage 
their battle in the courts and will de- 
mand from flight control personnel every 
effort to relieve those who reside near 
our major airfields. 

Local efforts are directed toward the 
change of flight patterns which have the 
effect of shifting the noise from our com- 
munity to a neighboring community. 
However, like the hands on a clock they 
return to the point of beginning and the 
process starts all over again and may go 
on ad infinitum. In my district local 
committees have made significant con- 
tributions, but deal primarily with the 
aspects of the problem as they affect 
operation of the airport which is located 
in New York City adjacent to Nassau 
County and particularly the villages 
which I mentioned above. Airport oper- 
ations are in the province of FAA. : 

At the Jet Noise Forum, I said that I 
would call for a Presidential Commission 
on Aircraft Noise Abatement. This 
would be a major step forward in rec- 
ognizing our responsibility and our de- 
termination to put our best minds to 
work in a concerted effort to solve this 
perplexing problem. All over resources 
must be made available to find the 
solution. 

I urge my colleagues to look to the fu- 
ture and plan now for the protection of 
millions of citizens who will find them- 
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selves in a position similar to my constit- 
uents near Kennedy Airport unless we 
accept the challenge before us and act 
now we will lose the battle against jet 
noise. This is a battle we must not and 
dare not lose. 


An Unforgivable Gamble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August issue of the American Legion 
magazine, the retiring national comman- 
der of that great veterans’ organization, 
Donald E. Johnson, brings his last mes- 
sage to the membership. It is entitled 
“An Unforgivable Gamble.” The state- 
ment is filled with commonsense. It is 
excellently written. 

Commander Johnson points out that 
two events stand out in his year of lead- 
ership, now nearing an end. First, the 
war in Vietnam and, second, the closing 
of VA hospitals and regional centers. 
He then quite appropriately hastens to 
point out that these are not separate and 
unrelated events. 

The purpose of my remarks is to asso- 
ciate myself with the thoughts he ex- 
pressed in the article and to join with 
him when he takes the offensive against 
the superpowerful bookkeepers in the 
Bureau of the Budget, who have forced 
upon the Veterans’ Administration a re- 
duction in the facilities at the very time 
we were engaged in the escalation of a 
war. Remember, this is at a time when 
it is altogether unpredictable how many 
new veterans the Vietnam action will 
produce or how many casualties will be 
sent home or how many new widows and 
orphans will be created. 

After I listen to these all-knowing 
bookkeepers in the Budget Bureau state 
they pretend to have foreknowledge of 
how few facilities and services will be 
needed for veterans in the years ahead, 
my first reaction is one of depression and 
discouragement which is quickly followed 
on by a feeling inflamed after awhile to 
the boiling point in justified wrath and 
infuriation at such a senseless pro- 
nouncement. With all the sincerity I 
can muster from the bottom of my heart, 
let me say “Amen,” to the words of Com- 
mander Johnson when he points out that 
if these bureaucrats remain deaf or ob- 
livious to sanity and continue the process 
of dismantling VA hospitals and regional 
offices they may well be on the way to the 
making of a national tragedy or even a 
national scandal, such as followed World 
War I. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that if the 
membership of the House could be given 
a chance to express themselves on the 
clear cut issue of VA closings made at the 
very moment we are sending more men 
into combat just about everyone would 
join with Commander Johnson in de- 
nouncing the action as a dangerous, reck- 
less, and unforgiveable gamble. 
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The text of Comdr. Donald E. John- 
son's message follows: 
AN UNFORGIVABLE GAMBLE 


(By National Commander Donald E. 
Johnson) 

This is my last message on this page of 
your national magazine. In looking back 
over the year for a few events—among 
many—that are peculiar to the particular 
year, and at the same time demand sober 
thought and clear action in the future, two 
things stand out. 

They are: First, the war in Vietnam, and 
the attitudes that we as citizens should 
take toward the burden borne by our Gov- 
ernment and our Armed Forces there; and, 
second, the closing down of U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals and homes and the 
withdrawal of Veterans’ Administration 
services to veterans. 

These are not separate things. The 
American Legion supports the position of 
our Government in Vietnam, and supports 
the sacrifices of our men who fight on the 
battleground of freedom, We call on all 
citizens to support them. Is it in support 
of them that our facilities to care for vet- 
erans are being cut back by super-powerful 
bookkeepers in Washington? We do not see 
how a government which is on the one hand 
engaged in escalation of a righteous war 
can at the same time permanently disman- 
tle machinery at home to care for the mil- 
lions of veterans of earlier wars and the 
unpredictable numbers of new veterans 
being created in Vietnam. 

We do not know how many veterans Viet- 
nam will produce, or how many casualties 
will be sent home, or how many new widows 
and orphans will be created there who will 
be entitled by law to VA care or services, 
It is a growing number, not a shrinking 
number, In the middle of June Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk warned us to expect the 
casualty list to accelerate. He could not 
say to what figure it would grow, or how 
long the conflict would last, or what num- 
bers of men we might eventually send there, 
But every one of them, and their families, 
will be potential VA beneficiaries. 

Yet as we continue to produce new veterans 
and new casualties and new widows and 
orphans in increasing numbers, in a commit- 
ment that will stretch for an indefinite period 
of time, we do know what is happening to 
the facilities to care for them when they are 
shipped home. By an act of deliberation, 
initiated by the Budget Bureau, forced on the 
VA, and largely opposed in Congress, those 
facilities are being reduced 

It was a hollow victory when the ordered 
closing of 31 VA installations of last January 
was cut approximately in half in June, after 
the President took the matter out of the 
hands of the VA and the Budget Bureau and 
put it before a special committee. Fifteen 
of the installations were saved, But 16 were 
lost. 

This comes on top of steady attrition over 
many years, an attrition which saw VA con- 
tact offices reduced from 215 in June 1960 to 
10 today, an attrition which the Budget Bu- 
reau would continue into the future without 
reversal despite what we are asking a new 
generation of servicemen to do. 

It is a sort of Alice-in-Wonderland world 
for the American Legion today. We listen 
first to the State and Defense Departments 
discuss the grim and indefinite growth of 
casualties and the need for upping the draft 
calls. We listen then to the bookkeepers 
pretending to exact knowledge of how much 
less facilities and services we will need for 
veterans. 

If the voice of sanity is not heard in this 
situation we have the makings of a national 
tragedy if not a national scandal in the pre- 
cise pattern that followed World War I. 


-prompted VA 
in dismantling the VA hospitals at Rutland 
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Heights, Mass.; Dwight, III.; McKinney, Tex.; 
Brecksville, Ohio; Fort Bayard, N. Mex. and 
Sunmount, N.Y. It is closing soldiers homes 
at Thomasville, Ga. and Clinton, Iowa. It is 
closing regional offices in Albany and Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; Shreveport, La,; 
Lubbock and San Antonio, Tex. 

As if this were not a most reckless gamble 
in the face of the Vietnam war, a deal has 
been worked out among bureaus to make 
room for Public Health Service patients in 
the remaining VA hospitals, as more than 
half the Public Health Service general hos- 
pitals are ordered closed. The Budget 
Bureau was unimpressed by a Comptroller 
General's opinion that the plan cannot legal- 
ly be implemented. The e 
powers of the Budget Bureau are discussed in 
a full-length article in this magazine. It 
should be apparent to any literate American 
that this is no time for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to cut back its facilities, nor to ac- 
cept Public Health Service patients in a vet- 
erans’ hospital system that already has a 
waiting list of some 17,000 eligible veterans, 
while the flames of war expand in Vietnam 
and smoulder elsewhere in the world. I join 
with the House Committee on Government 
Operations in challenging both the legality 
and wisdom of the Public Health Service ar- 
rangement. I have called upon the President 
of the United States to curb the powers of 
the Budget Bureau, and the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Legion has 
done the same in official resolution, I de- 
nounce the closing of VA facilities, while we 
are sending men into combat abroad, as an 
unforgivable gamble. 

These issues will continue to be paramount 
beyond my tenure of office at the head of the 
American Legion. I urge your strong sup- 
port of my successor in office as the American 
Legion continues in the difficult position of 
wholeheartedly defending our Government 
against its numerous critics for its moral 
fight for freedom in Vietnam, while having 
to denounce that same Government for gam- 
bling with ite services to our men in Viet- 
nam when they shall have become veterans— 
veterans in numbers unknown today and un- 
knowable. 


New Careeer for Oren Harris 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague Oren Harris is one 
of the most admired, loved and respected 
Members in the history of the Congress. 
The following editorial tribute to our 
friend appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on Monday, August 9: 

New CAREER FOR REPRESENTATIVE HARRIS 

The Presidential nomination of Represent- 
ative Oren Hargis for a Federal judgeship 
will remove from Washington a veteran law- 
maker who, for all his easygoing southern 
manner, has served as a remarkably able 
gadfly in several important investigations. 

The chairman of the parent House Com- 
merce Committee, Mr. Hazes also has helped 
enhance his national image as chairman of 
a smaller unit once known by the somewhat 
curious title of the Special Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight. 

Mr. Hargis has brought discomfort and 
reform to the Nation's disc jockeys, defining 
the word “payola” for future dictionaries. 
Under his owlish stare, the rating services 
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wriggled uncomfortably and the broadcasting 
industry promised better self-regulation. 

The Government regulatory agencies, often 
accused of promoting the industries they are 
supposed to control, felt the Harris treat- 
ment more than once. After his baleful 
attention to their outside acivities, both 
John C. Doerfer and the late Richard A. 
Mack resigned from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Posterity probably will remember Mr. 
Hannts best, however, for the Goldfine case 
and that dramatic confrontation with Sher- 
man Adams, chief White House assistant, 
which ultimately led to Mr. Adams“ resigna- 
tion too. 

The result of these and other revelations 
was a document known as Public Law 87- 
849, enacted in 1962, spelling out a broad 
new code of ethics for Federal employees 
covering confilct of interest. As one who 
helped set the stage for this development, 
Mr. Harris served the national conscience 
well. 


“The Passion of America” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, August 6, 1965, was a day that 
ranks as one of the most significant in 
our national history. The enactment of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 was, as the 
President of the United States stated in 
his moving address at the Capitol, “a tri- 
umph for freedom as huge as any victory 
that has ever been won on any battle- 
field.” 

It is appropriate at this time to bring 
to the attention of our colleagues the text 
of “The Passion of America” by Dr. Ely 
E. Pilchik, Rabbi of Temple B’nai 
Jeshurun, South Orange, N.J., that was 
presented for the first time on May 7, 
1965. The music was by Dr. Pilchik 
and Mr. Norman Summers who directed 
the performance at the temple. Par- 
ticipating were the senior choir of the 
Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, the 
Fine Arts Choral Society A.M.E. confer- 
ence chorus, the North Jersey Philhar- 
monic Glee Club, the Adult Choral So- 
ciety of Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, 
and the temple choir. 

It was a most impressive and memora- 
ble experience for the audience privileged 
to hear these fine artists. No one could 
fail to be inspired by this expression of 
the American spirit. I am pleased to in- 
sert at this point in the Rxconn the text 
of “The Passion of America” for the 
edification of the Congress: 

OTHE PASSION OF AMERICA” 

Chorus: Proclaim. Proclaim, Proclaim. 

Baritone: Proclaim liberty throughout the 
land. Liberty for all who live throughout 
the land. 

Chorus: Proclaim. Proclaim. Proclaim. 

Soprano; Proclaim liberty throughout the 
land. Proclaim liberty for those who have 
and those who lack— 

Chorus: Proclaim. Proclatm. Proclaim. 

Alto: Proclaim liberty throughout the land. 
Proclaim liberty for those who have and 
thoce who lack; for those skin white and 


those skin black; for all who live throughout 
the land. 
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Chorus: Proclaim, Proclaim. Proclaim. 

Narrator: From out eternity’s hall, this is 
divinity’s call, this is equality’s call, to all 
humanity’s tall and all humanity's small. 
To all humanity—all. Proclaim. Proclaim. 
Proclaim. 

Bariton: That's written in the sacred book, 
the sacred Hebrew book; that’s written on the 
bell, the independence bell. 

Narrator: “Proclaim liberty throughout the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Chorus: Proclaim. Proclaim. Proclaim. 

Alto: A proclamation of liberation, a decla- 
ration of separation, from monarchy, from 
tyranny, from misery, in dignity. 

Chorus: Proclaim, . Proclaim. Proclaim, 

Narrator: Now listen friends: that procla- 
mation didn’t come with ease, that declara- 
tion was no simple breeze. Liberty wasn't 
handed us on a silver platter. Freedom 
wasn't a matter of just a lot of chatter. 
That declaration took a lot of perspiration. 
By glory—it took a full blown revolution. 

Baritone: All men are created equal. Did 
you hear that? Do you fear that? Read that. 
Heed that. Forget that not. Regret that not. 

Soprano: All men are created equal. Not 
just some men, Not just white men. Not 
just rich men. Not just strong men. All men 
aro created equal. 

Narrator: It took a full-blown revolution to 
make known our resolution that all men are 
created equal. Old Tom Jefferson wrote that, 
and this bit more: “They are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights.” 
You can't touch those rights. 

Tenor: You can't touch our rights. You 
best stop those slights. You best stop those 
frights. You can't touch those rights. 

Quartet: All men are created equal. Our 
Creator said equal. Our Creator meant equal. 
Our Creator said a 

Narrator: Old Tom Jefferson wrote: cer- 
tain unallenable rights,” and he specified: 
“that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.“ 

Soprano: Proclaim, Proclaim. Proclaim. 

Narrator: Yes, sir. We fought that Rev- 
olution, we sought this institution—of a gov- 
ernment governing by the consent, by the 
consent of the 

Trio: We won that Revolution. We wrote 
this Constitution. We wrought free institu- 

Narrator: “To establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty—.“ 


Narrator: “And secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity.” Secure 
liberty for us and our kids. So we got us a 
government of checks and balances. We got 
a President, a Congress, and courts. We got 
us the works and it worked. We got us & 
system of federated States. Then we started 
to amend. 

Baritone: We got a Bill of Rights. We lit 
up freedom’s lights, we lifted all men’s sights. 
We got a Bill of Rights. We got the right to 
pray. Each one in his own way. 

Alto: We got the right to speak. Be we 
strong or weak. We got the right of press, the 
right to curse or bless. We got the right to 
meet. To give each one a seat—that freedom 
be complete. We got a Bill of Rights. 

Chorus; We got the right to pray. Each 
one in his own way. We got the right to 

Be we strong or weak. We got the 
right of press, the right to curse or bless. We 
got the right to meet. To give each one a 
seat that freedom be complete. 

Soprano: That free men may endure, we 
made our homes secure. Our personal papers 
sure, safe from search, seizure. 

Baritone: We got a Bill of Rights. We 
lifted all men's sights. By jurymen be tried, 


by due process applied. We counsel to de- 
fend. On law do we 


depend. 
Chorus: We got a Bill of Rights. 
Narrator: Yes; we got a Bill of Rights, and 
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folks came flocking to our heights, We set- 
tled this good land. Some went north and 
some went south, Some vast cot- 
ton plantations and some built big industrial 
installations. The South insisted on its 
rights. The North insisted on its rights. And 
there was quibbling and quarreling and final- 
ly a clash, 

Quartet: Four sad years. Four bad years. 
For men in blue. For men in gray. For men 
in every way. 

Chorus: Brother pursuing brother. One 
brother killing another. You men in gray— 
stop, stop, I say. 

Soprano: So pleaded our great President, 
with every southern resident. Preserve this 
Nation. Stop mutilation. Halt this separa- 
tion. Save this Nation. So pleaded our great 
President, with every southern resident. 

Narrator: Ah, but they heeded not old Abe 
Lincoln. The blood of rage flooded their ears. 
Of pruning hooks they fashioned spears. On 
both sides crackled fiery fears. The land was 
rocked by thunder, The Nation was torn 
asunder. “We must have slaves,” said the 
South. “Better graves than slaves,” sald the 
North. 

Quartet: Four sad years. Four bad years. 
For men in blue. For men in gray. For men 
in every way. 

Chorus: Brother pursuing brother. One 
brother killing another. 

Tenor: Striving to save the Nation, Lincoln 
issued a Proclamation: Let there be Emanci- 
pation. 

Narrator: All persons held as slaves, with- 
in any State—shall be then, thenceforward 
and forever free—and the Executive of the 
United States—will recognize and maintain 
the freedom of said persons.” 

Baritone: All men are created equal. Did 
you hear that? Do you fear that? Read 
that. Heed that. Forget that not. Regret 
that not. 

Soprano; All men are created equal. Not 
just some men. Not just white men. Not 
just rich men. Not just strong men. All men 
are created equal. 

Chorus: Proclaim liberty throughout the 
land, ete, 

With malice toward none. With 
charity toward all. The woe of war is done. 
The healing has begun. 

Soprano: With malice toward none. The 
healing has begun. With firmness in the 
right. As God shows us the right. 

Duet: To bind the Nation's wounds. The 
widows’, orphans’ wounds. And seek a last- 
ing peace. A just and lasting peace. The 
woe of war is done. The healing has begun. 
With malice toward none. 

Baritone: O captain, my captain. Rise up 
and hear the bells. Rise up. For you the 
flag is flung. 

Soprano: For you the bugle trilis, 

Chorus: O captain, my captain. 

Baritone: My captain doesn’t answer. 
lips are pale and blue. 

Chorus: O captain, my captain. 

Baritone: My father does not feel my arm. 
He has no pulse or will. 

Quartet: O captain, my captain. 

Baritone: Exalt o shores and ring o bells. 
But I with mournful tread, walk the deck my 
captain Hes. Fallen cold and dead. 

Quartet: O captain, my captain. With 
malice toward none. The healing has begun. 
O captain, my captain. Fallen cold and dead. 

Narrator: So mourned the sweet singer 
who saluted the world with freedom. Walt 
Whitman, after the assassin’s bullet took that 
noblest life. 

Alto: This dust was once a man, gentle. 
plain, just and resolute, under whose cau- 
tious hand— 

Chorus: O captain, my captain. 

Alto: Against the foulest crime in history, 
known in any land or age, was saved the 
Union of these States. 

Quartet: O captain, my captain. With 
malice toward none. The healing has begun. 
My captain lies cold and dead. 


His 
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Alto; O captain, my captain. 

Narrator: A President, however great, may 
fall. But the Nation stands up to fulfill its 
sacred call. In July 1868, an amendment was 
added to the Bill of Rights, to our Constitu- 
tion, the 14th. 

Chorus: No State shall deny equal protec- 
tion. No State shall defy our Constitution. 
No State shall dare fiy in the face of the 
whole Nation. No State shall abridge any 
privilege of life, liberty, or property. No 
State shall abridge any immunity of any 
citizen in the community. No State shall 
deny, no State shall defy, no State shall dare 
fiy in the face of the whole Nation. Lest 
freedom be divorced, let the law be enforced. 

Narrator: Ah, but the law of the land was 
enforced. And frequently the freedom of 
citizens was divorced. There were times 
when men were deprived of rights. There 
were times when out went freedom's lights. 
Then the true voice of America was heard 
again. 

Baritone: All men are created equal, Did 
you hear that? Do you fear that? Read 
that. Heed that. Forget that not. Regret 
that not. 

Soprano: All men are created equal. Not 
just some men. Not just white men. Not 
just rich men. Not just strong men. All 
men are created equal. 

Baritone: Hear ye. Hear ye. “Tis May 17, 
fifty-four. "Tis May 17. hear the score. Men 
of every sort, hear the Supreme Court. 

Alto: They say it was unanimous. All 
nine, it was unanimous. 

Chorus: Hear ye. Hear ye. All men are 
created equal. Equal means equal, not sepa- 
rate but equal. Hear this decision. No more 
division. Equal means equal. School means 
school. Men are created equal. Children 
created equal. Educated equal. Not sepa- 
rated equal, but educated equal. Hear ye. 
Hear ye. Men of every sort, Hear the Su- 
. Men are created equal. Chil- 


segregation. No fear of intimidation. No 
fear of discrimination. No separation. No 
segregation. All men are created equal. 
Children created equal. Educated equal. 
Cultivated equal. Equal opportunity. For 
the whole community. Men are created 
equal. Equal means equal. Hear ye. Hear 
ye. Hear ye. 

Narrator: Thus slowly, painfully, the doors 
of the schools began opening. American 
vision brought color-blindness to education. 
The Court spoke. The hate broke. Teachers 
saw students. Not white students. Not black 
students. Teachers saw students. American 
students. And then in 1964— 

Chorus: 

They passed the Civil-Rights Bill 
They crushed the civil-wrongs will 
We got a Bill of Rights 
We got a Bill of Rights 
They passed the Civil-Rights Bill 
They hushed the voice of hate still 
All men are created equal 
All men shall be rated equal 
In eating, in sleeping, in seating, in reaping, 
in praying, in being, in seeing, in vot- 
ing, in driving, in striving, emoting. 
We got a Bill of Rights 
We got a Bill of Rights 
All men are created equal 
All men shall be rated equal 
This is the law of the land. 
Due process we demand— 
The Supreme Court alined. 
The President designed 
The Congress defined 
The President signed 
The law of the land 
‘The law we demand. 
Quartet: 
All men be rated equal 
All men created equal 
We passed the Civil-Rights Bill 
Alto: Proclaim. Proclaim. Proclaim, 
Soprano: Proclaim. Proclaim, Proclaim. 
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Chorus: Proclaim. Proclaim. Proclaim, 
Quartet: 
Proclaim liberty throughout the land. 
For those who haye and those who lack 
For those skin white and those skin black 
That's written in the Sacred Book 
The Sacred Hebrew Book. 
That’s written on the bell 
The Independence Bell. 
Chorus: 
Proclaim liberty throughout the land. 
Proclaím. Proclaim. Proclaim. 


Ivory Coast Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, August 
7, 1965, marked the fifth anniversary of 
independence of the thriving Republic of 
Ivory Coast. The richest and potentially 
most economically self-sufficient state in 
West Africa, Ivory Coast is bounded by 
Upper Volta, Mali, Ghana, Liberia, and 
Guinea. Permit me to suggest reasons 
why this emerging new nation has at- 
tracted the attention and admiration of 
the world. 

Under the leadership of His Excellency, 
President Félix Houphouet-Boigny, the 
Ivorians are building a prospering nation. 
The foundation of the economic struc- 
ture was established by the French long 
before independence. French colonial 
policy was enlightened in that it urged 
education for all members of the French 
community and further trained many of 
the men who are now leaders in the Re- 
public of Ivory Coast. President Houp- 
houet-Boigny served as an Ivory Coast 
Deputy in the French National Assembly 
from 1946-59, and during this period was 
several times Minister of State and Vice 
President of the Cabinet. In keeping 
with this policy of complete political in- 
tegration, the present President of the 
French Senate, Mr. Gaston Monnerville, 
who represents the French province of 
Lot, is a Negro. Mr. Monnerville, a na- 
tive of French Guiana, would succeed to 
the Presidency of France in the event of 
the death or resignation of President de 
Gaulle. 

French influence is still seen in Ivory 
Coast in the fact that the trebling of 
Ivory Coast exports has been achieved 
largely through French membership in 
the Common Market, one of its largest 
customers. The number of Frenchmen 
in Ivory Coast has more than doubled 
since independence. On the whole the 
European population is well-received al- 
though there are some who feel that 
“Africanization” is too slow in coming. 
President Houphouet-Boigny has fol- 
lowed a policy of giving jobs to qualified 
persons whether they are African or 
French. He has stated that he is unwill- 
ing to appoint persons simply on the 
basis of nationality. His high profes- 
sional standards have proved beneficial. 
Ivory Coast has as its Minister of Finance 
& man considered to be the best economic 
official on the entire African continent. 
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Mr. Raphael Seller, a Frenchman from 
Martinique, has based the economic plan 
of the Ivory Coast on a survey of long- 
term budget needs, tribal relationships, 
village markets, and consumption pat- 
terns. This practical approach to de- 
velopment has kept the country from 
squandering its funds on prestigious and 
often unnecessary projects such as steel 
mills and international airlines. Instead, 
it has set out to develop the resources it 
has. In this manner, the Ivory Coast 
was able to detect a market gap in palm- 
oil production, and has obtained aid 
funds from the European Economic Com- 
mission to build a government operated 
palm-oil plantation. Eventually this 
plantation will be turned into an em- 
ployee-owned cooperative. 

The Ivory Coast is not only making 
great domestic strides but it is taking a 
position of African and world leadership. 
It is now a member of the United Nations 
Security Council and is thus one of the 
few African nations ever to have held 
this honor. President Houphouet- 
Boigny was one of the founders of the 
Rassemblement Démocratique Africain 
(RDA), the leading interterritorial poli- 
tical party in French West Africa. This 
organization established constituency 
units in all the French West African Ter- 
ritories except Mauritania. His im- 
portance in the African political spec- 
trum stems not only from the economic 
importance of the Ivory Coast but also 
from his still close association with those 
who served under him in the RDA. He 
has maintained that the only true road 
to African solidarity is through step-by- 
step economic and political cooperation 
with recognition of the principle of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
sister African states. 

President Houphouet-Boigny and his 
charming wife came to the United States 
on a state visit in May 1962. The ties 
between the United States and the Ivory 
Coast have always been close, especially 
since Ivory Coast, unlike most African 
nations, follows an economic policy of 
“free enterprise.” President Houphouet- 
Boigny says that he chose the path of 
capitalism because it is the path which 
in my mind achieved results.” I am 
happy to salute His Excellency, President 
Houphouet-Boigny and His Excellency, 
the Ambassador of the Republic of Ivory 
Coast to the United States, Konan Bedie, 
on the fifth anniversary of Ivoirian Inde- 
pendence. 

A very informative article on the Ivory 
Coast appeared in the August 9, 1965 is- 
sue of Newsweek. I would like to have 
this article inserted into the Recor as it 
reflects the great progress achieved by 
the people of the Ivory Coast after only 
5 years of independence. 

The article follows: 

On THE THRESHOLD OF TAKEOFF 
(By Edward Bebr) 

A young African diplomat with strong 
Marxist tendencies, who is stationed in Abid- 
jan, the capital of the Ivory Coast, com- 
mented recently: A baffling place, the 
Ivory Coast. Marxists go away from here 
very disappointed. The Ivoirians don't seem 
exe a damn for socialism or for reyolu- 

n. 


The same can be said for Nigeria, 500 miles 
farther along the coast. Yet these two na- 
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tions stand out above all others in Black 
Africa as the ones where the most economic 
progress is being made. The Ivory Coast, 
a former French colony, is the only Black 
African country with a healthy budget sur- 
plus at the end of each year. Its gross na- 
tional product has increased 10 percent an- 
nually since 1960, and its exports and Invest- 
ments are soaring. Nigeria, a former British 
colony, is attracting industry at a super- 
charged rate (1,000 U.S. firms alone in 5 
years) and expects to become one of Africa's 
largest oll exporters in a few years. Both 
countries are on the threshold of an “eco- 
nomic takeoff"—the point at which they can 
finance their long-range economic growth 
out of their own income. 

Much of the Ivory Coast is dense steamy 
Jungle in which more than 60 different tribes 
live. Considering the vast variety of people 
who make up his country, President Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny, himself a member of the 
Baoulé tribe, declares that “The Ivoirian na- 
tion doesn't yet exist. France left the Ivory 
Coast a mass of tribes unaware of each 
other’s existence. We are only gradually 
breaking down tribal barriers.” 

Despite his harsh Judgment, however, the 
Ivory Coast started off with many genuine 
advantages, some natural, some contributed 
by the French. And to its credit it is mak- 
ing the most of all of them. It had an ex- 
tremely large fertile land area, not too many 
mouths to feed (at last count, 3.8 million), 
a good road system, and a well-developed 
harbor in Abidjan, the capital. Even before 
independence day in 1960, the Ivory Coast 
2 great quantities of coffee, cocoa, 

and bananas. Today it has expanded to be- 
come the largest coffee producer In Africa 
and third largest in the world, and it is the 
world’s fifth cocoa producer. It exports more 
timber and wood pulp than any other Afri- 
can nation, and is well on its way to becom- 
ing a major pineapple grower. Ivory Coast 
exports have tripled (to $298 million) In 10 
years—thanks largely to the preference it 
gets in selling to the Common Market 
through its French ties. 

The prosperity is most noticeable, of 
course, in the capital city. With a climate 
kept always pleasant by refreshing gulf 
breezes, Abidjan is a model town studded 
with elegant buildings and modern housing 
developments, laced with superb roads and 
oloverleaf interchanges and ringed by one 
of the most modern harbors in Africa. 

Because of the enormous amount of eco- 
nomic activity and a shortage of workers, the 
Ivory Coast is a magnet to Africans in sur- 
rounding countries, and the eminently prac- 
tical Houphouet-Boigny welcomes them. 1 
don't have the money to waste watching over 
1,500 miles of frontier,” he says. There's 
no need, our frontiers are always open.” As 
n result, one out of every four residents is 
non-Ivoirian and later this year Upper Volta. 
Dahomey, and the Ivory Coast will formally 
announce a system of dual nationality for 
all three nations. 

. FRENCH INFLUENCE 

The country also has 30,000 resident 
Frenchmen, more than twice the number 
there before independence, but not everyone 
welcomes them as much as the President. 
Some of the young Ivorians, annoyed at the 
slow pace of “Africanization,” complain that 
all the good jobs in the country go to French- 
men, and they have some basis for their cri- 
ticlem. Although most of Houphouet-Bol- 
guy's ministers are lvorians, the key portfolio 
of finance is held by a Frenchman from Mar- 
tinique, Raphael Saller, considered by many 
to be the best economic official on the con- 
tinent. In addition, the French have an all- 
embracing hold on positions in commerce 
and industry. Houphouet-Boigny insists 
that this does not stem from any deliberate 
discrimination. “The question I ask myself 
before appointing anyone is: could he hold 
down a job in, say, France? When a man is 
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competent to hold down a key job, he gets 
a key job. We are honest enough to recog- 
nize that ‘Africanization on the cheap’ is an 
unmitigated evil.” 

Two-thirds of the population live in tiny 
jungle villages and here it is that progress is 
slowest—and the most urgently needed. “We 
have got to succeed.” declared a French ag- 
ricultural engineer who is trying to teach 
villagers how to improve farm productivity. 
“The whole village will make up its mind on 
the basis of what happens this year to the 
fields we've selected.” 


MAGICAL POWERS 


At another village a tribesman came up to 
a French adviser and demanded “the me- 
dicine you promised us.” The medicine they 
wanted turned out to be fertilizer. And in 
the minds of the tribesmen the fact that it 
makes crops grow bigger can only be at- 
tributed to magical powers. “For the time 
being,” the Frenchman confided, “we're go- 
ing along with the magical interpretation— 
it actually helps.” 

An all-pervading belief in magic is one of 
the realities of life in the Ivory Coast. What- 
ever formal religion they may have adopted 
(mostly Roman Catholic or Moslem), the 
vast majority of Ivorians still place strong 
faith in fetishes. Houphouet-Boigny him- 
self regularly consults with prominent witch 
doctors and has a reputation as a benevolent 
sorcerer, He does nothing to disabuse any- 
one of this conception and makes frank use 
of it to enhance his hold on the nation. 
“Africa is animist,” he maintains. “We have 
no right to be ashamed of our animism. It 
is the basis of our lives.” 

Beyond that, however, Houphouet-Boigny 
is firmly committed to a rational approach to 
government. As President, he rules a strong 
central bureaucracy (some call it a dic- 
tatorship) modeled on the traditional 
French prefect and subprefect system, This 
organization gives him a finger in almost 
every pie. 

SURVEY TEAMS 

Under Houphouet-Bolgny, who follows the 
guidance of Finance Minister Saller, the 
Ivory Coast has become a planner’s paradise. 
Teams of Frenchmen and Ivorians survey 
long-term domestic budget needs, tribal re- 
lationships, village markets, and consump- 
tion patterns—something that has never 
been done on such a scale anywhere in Af- 
rica. “The time will soon come,” said a 
French anthropologist, “when we will know 
far more about life in a remote Ivory Coast 
jungle village than we do about a French 
village.” 


This practical approach has kept the Ivory 
Coast from squandering its development 
funds on prestigious and totally unnecessary 
projects such as stee] mills and international 
airlines, as so many other new nations have 
done. Instead, it has set out to develop on 
the foundation of the resources it has at 
hand. Saller’s Finance Ministry, for exam- 
ple, proved by a survey of world markets that 
there was room for more palm-oll produc- 
tion, Armed with these facts, Saller had 
little trouble obtaining aid funds from the 
European Economic Commission to bulld a 
government-operated palm-oil plantation. 
Some 8,000 African families will staff it, and 
plans call for it to eventually be turned into 
an employee-owned cooperative. This same 
sort of careful planning will almost certainly 
bring off the Ivory Coast Government's most 
ambitious aid request to date—a $70 million 
World Bank loan to build a dam and turn 
Bouaké, the country’s second-largest town, 
into an Industrial center. 

Houphouet-Boigny's personal ideology is 
a pragmatic mixture of liberal (though not 
laissez-faire) democracy and a firm convic- 
tion in free enterprise. “Speaking person- 
ally, I say that socialism * * * has not yet 
proved its worth. On my visits to America 
I discovered that the old Marxist dictum, 
‘From each according to his abilities, to each 
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according to his needs’ was probably more in 
force in America, that holy of holies of capi- 
talism, than in any other country in the 
world. When the time came for the Ivory 
Coast to choose a path of development, I 
chose the path which in my mind achieved 
results,” 


New Insights by Sevareid and Robb on the 
Merits of President Johnson’s Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
era of general confusion about U.S. for- 
eign policy in the confrontation with the 
war-making machinery of international 
communism, the refreshing breeze of po- 
litical reality is always a welcome relief. 
Many Americans have been disturbed, 
and rightly so, about so-called public 
opinion coming out of many sectors of 
free Europe misrepresenting, when not 
attacking, the purposes of U.S. foreign 
policy in this time of world crisis. The 
specious reasons behind these attacks 
are exposed in two refreshing columns 
which, coincidently, appeared on the 
same day in our free press. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to the thoughtful 
column of Eric Sevareid, written from 
London, England, with the perspective 
of the European scene which appeared in 
the Washington Star yesterday, and the 
equally thoughtful column of Inez Robb 
written from the perspective of the 
Washington scene which appeared in the 
Washington News on the same day. A 
reading of these two columns will provide 
the reader with the answers to the many 
questions that have arisen with regard to 
our policy in Vietnam and our policy in 
the Dominican Republic. 

Under leave granted, I insert these 
two articles in the RECORD: 

But r- HAN, ers TO U.S. CASE 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

Lonpon.—Shortly before Adlai Stevenson 
died he was distressed to receive a letter from 
an old friend, an American writer living 
abroad, who bitterly denounced U.S. foreign 
policy as aggressive and said, in effect, that 
she was ashamed of her country. Every 
other week letters appear in European news- 
papers from American expatriates crying 
“mea culpa“ in similar tones of anger and 
abasement. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is not 
hard to find; these Americans, who probably 
suffered from a cultural inferiority complex 
vis-a-vis Europe to begin with, have lived 
long enough abroad to absorb the European 
intellectual’s negativism about the United 
States and have completely lost the capacity 
to see these awful world problems as the 
US. Government must see thom. 

They have lost sight of the facts that no 
effective international peacekeeping or free- 
dom-preserving authority exists, that the 
United States alone has real power to resist 
and gets extremely little help even from its 
allies, Their unspoken assumption seems to 
be that If only the United States remained 
inert, these severe crises in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America would solve themselves to no 
lasting damage to free peoples. 
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What requires some thinking about is why 
this European negativism toward the United 
States, so contagious among expatriates, ex- 
ists in the strength it now has. If it were 
the result of honest, reasoned differences of 
opinion over foreign policy, one could not 
suspect it or quarrel with it, though one 
could disagree with it, But only in part is 
this the cause. It is emotional, visceral, and 
has become an automatic reflex among all 
manner of Europeans with education or pre- 
tenses to education. Almost no matter what 
the United States does in the world they 
oppose, though very few of them, Commu- 
nists and true-belleving Gaullists excepted, 
offer alternative courses. 

The element of unconscious jealousy felt 
by Europeans who too suddenly have lost 
power and influence in the world is too 
obvious to belabor. The contempt for any 
form of Americana is, in large measure, a 
self-serving emotion; the person who derides 
feels a bit better about himself and his own 
society. But one has to look deeper and to 
remember, first off, that for years now the 
criticism has flowed chiefly in our direction, 
not in the direction of the Communist pow- 
ers, the true imperialists, the true interna- 
tional law breakers and vulgarians. : 

Why should so many Europeans, who, a 
bottom, share the same concepts of life in 
freedom that America holds, direct their dally 
attacks, privately and publicly, only in our 
direction? 

The answer is so simple that everyone 
seems to have lost sight of it. It is be- 
cause Americans will listen to criticism and 
advice while the Russians, Chinese, North 
Vietnamese and Cubans will not. 

Years of this have created a kind of habit 
of mind in Europe. A theme music about 
U.S. policy and the American society has 
been written and everybody recognizes it and 
feels at home with it. Variations on the 
theme are not welcomed because they de- 
mand special attention and that requires 
effort, i.e., the meaning of the civil rights 
movement is that American Negroes live in 
hellish conditions, not that the Great So- 
ciety is demanding an end to third-class 
status for the Negro; the point about the 
Dominician Republic affair was not the dan- 
ger of Communist enslavement but reck- 
less American power-lust; the rise in Amer- 
ican crime is entirely believable, but no one 
wants to hear about the immense rise in 
popular culture. So it goes. 

There are further complications. The 
Communist countries are not really criti- 
cized partly because they are not really re- 
ported, and cannot be. The European press 
shows pictures of South Vietnamese sol- 
Giers beating up Vietcong prisoners. They 
never show the Vietcong engaging in the as- 
sassination of village leaders—about 20 a 
week by military intelligence estimates—be- 
cause there are no such pictures. Results: 

in the British House of Lords about 
the cruelty in South Vietnam. 

One or two British television programs, 
Teaching many millions every week, have ex- 
hibited such consistent bias that some U.S. 
officials have made complaints, severe rows 
have broken out in TV's inner circles and 
even Britain's security people have been con- 
cerned. 

None of this Is to suggest that the Brit- 
ish people are fundamentally or decisively 
anti-American; they will stand with us in 
any final test. It is to suggest that the 
American case encounters severe handicaps 
unrelated to any inherent deficiencies in the 
case. 


THEY Soon FORGET 
(By Inez Robb) 
In the Western World, a generation is go- 
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The Munich of 1938, the Munich of my 
generation, is something writ in water in a 
history book, vague and no more real than 
Xenophon's “Anabasis.” 

Indeed, even for my generation the in- 
glorious shame and -Immorality of Munich 
has begun to dim. But that Munich re- 
cently came to bitter life for an hour on the 
home screen in a TV documentary, “Prelude 
to World War I.“ 

This superb program, pieced together from 
newsreels taken at the time, spelled out in 
detail the story of the Munich surrender 
and pact. In chapter and verse, it recalled 
the abject submission of England and France 
to Adolf Hitler's every demand for the dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia. 

From the moment Mr. Chamberlain came, 
umbrella in hand, to Berchtesgaden and then 
Bad Godesberg and finally Munich, Hitler 
knew no one would lift a finger to stop him. 

Now, memory is one of mankind's handiest 
conveniences. It is long when it wants to be 
and woefully short when it is expedient. 
That seemed painfully obvious when I came 
across a full-page advertisement in the New 
York Times headed “British Artiste’ Protest.” 

What these artists are protesting is Amer- 
ican involvement in Vietnam and “a foreign 
policy grown more nakedly inhuman with 
each passing day,” despite persistent efforts 
of a U.S. President to arrange uncondi- 
tional negotiations,” looking toward peace, 
with Hanoi. 

Most of the 36 British artists who paid for 
and signed the manifesto are old enough to 
remember Munich. I wonder if they pro- 
tested the murder of Czechoslovakia by their 
Government in 1938? I also wonder if they 
paid for and signed a full-page advertise- 
ment in any Hanoi paper, chiding Hanoi for 
its refusal to talk peace. 

Surely such signers of the advertisement 
as Sir Alec Guinness, J. B. Priestley, Dame 


Schofield, Graham Sutherland, C. Day Lewis, 
and Iris Murdock have vivid memories of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Munich and appeasement, and 
what that combination cost the world. 

The same can be sald for members of the 
Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom, which has just solicited me for a 
contribution for an advertisement denounc- 
ing the American presence in Vietnam. 

This proposed ad would demand “a cease- 
fire for all parties,” toward which the United 
States continues to work. 

If these women are interested in placing 
such a proposal in the papers of North Viet- 
nam, I might be interested. 


CBS Special Report—Vietnam Per- 
spective: “The Decisions” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 
Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 


day evening, August 9, 1965, millions of 
Americans were able to see and hear our 


Special Report “Vietnam Perspective: 
The Decisions.” 

The public service which CBS contrib- 
uted has made many Americans more 
aware of the reasons for our Nation's 
commitments and a better understanding 
of why we are in southeast Asia, the 
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policy which we are pursuing in Vietnam, 
and the efforts which we are exerting to 
secure peace in that corner of the globe. 

No legislative or national issue has 
Caused as much comment in my congres- 
sional district or resulted in as many let- 
ters from my constituents as our policy 
in South Vietnam. The questions of 
whether we have had sufficient debate 
on United States foreign policy or wheth- 
er we have truly made every effort to 
achieve peace in Vietnam have been 
asked by constituents to their Senators 
and Representatives time and time again. 
These questions have been answered in 
my letters to constituents and in my re- 
ports from Washington. In addition to 
my own views on the subject, I have dis- 
tributed to my constituents other mate- 
rials such as the State Department's 
white paper and the publication entitled 
“The Third Face of War.” 


In this latest presentation to the pub- 
lic via national television, the President 
has made it clear that he wants the 
American people to know the facts so 
that their judgment concerning our 
policy in Vietnam can be based upon the 
best available information and by hear- 
ing the opinions of those who have the 
facts in hand. 

In the August 11, 1965, edition of 
Newsday, a daily newspaper published in 
Nassau County, Long Island, the follow- 
ing editorial on the Vietnam special re- 
port appeared: 

A Case WELL STATED 

Secretaries Rusk and McNamara, on TV 
the night before last (and President John- 
son, talking to’ the press Monday) made a 
good, a solid and a convincing case for the 
American presence in Vietnam. The two 
Secretaries said little that was new, but they 
said it so well as to deserve a rousing hand. 
They gave cogent, lucid responses to the 
questions that trouble some Americans. It 
Was à first-class presentation. 


I have proposed to Secretaries Rusk 
and McNamara, and to the White House 
that they make available for the widest 
possible distribution—a transcript of the 
CBS program referred to—in question 
and answer form which I would like to 
send to my constituents in a special re- 
port on the Vietnam situation. The 
President said in a special briefing at 
which I was present on Wednesday, “Your 
judgment is no better than your informa- 
tion.” I agree with the President and 
that is why I want to supply to my con- 
stituents the available information upon 
which they can base their judgment of 
e President's policy, which I heartily 
endorse. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed State-Justice-Commerce appropriations bill and 24 measures 
on calendar call, and worked on tariff schedules bill. 


House passed Public Works and Economic Development Act and cleared bills 
on military pay increase and Presidential assassinations for the President. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 19399-19421 


Bills Introduced: Seven bills were introduced, as 
follows: S. 2401-2407. Pages 19400-19401 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. J. Res. 95, to designate the lake to be formed by the 
waters impounded by Sanford Dam, Canadian River 
project, Texas, as “Lake Meredith” (S. Rept. 578) ; 

H.R. 7181, authorizing commemoration of certain 
historical events in Kansas with appropriate markers 
(S. Rept. 579) ; ; 

H.R. 3320, authorizing establishment of the Hubbell 
Trading Post National Historic Site, Ariz. (S. Rept. 
580); 

H.R. 881, to authorize establishment of the Alibates 
Flint Quarries and Texas Panhandle Pueblo Culture 
National Monument, with amendment (S. Rept. 581) ; 

H.R. 1044, authorizing exchange of certain lands in 
Norfolk, Va. (S. Rept. 582) ; 

H.R. 5519, to authorize language training for de- 
pendents of members of the Armed Forces overseas, 
with amendment (S. Rept. 583) ; 

H.R. 7843, authorizing survivor of a member of the 
Armed Forces who dies while on active duty to be paid 
for unused accrued leave (S. Rept. 584); 

H.R. 7595, authorizing transportation for dependents 
requiring medical care who accompany members of 
uniformed services overseas (S. Rept. 585) ; 

H.R. 3037, to provide for payment of cost of trans- 
porting remains of deceased dependents of members of 
the Armed Forces (S. Rept. 586) ; 

H.R. 5034, authorizing the disposition of lost, aban- 
doned, or unclaimed personal property that comes into 
control of the Departments of Defense or the Treasury 
(S. Rept. 587) ; Sake 

H. R. 546, to retrocede to State of Wisconsin concur- 
rent jurisdiction over rights-of-way of those portions of 
highways which are in Camp McCoy (S. Rept. 588) ; 

S. 2381, to make the mutilation or destruction of a 
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draft card a criminal offense, with amendment (S. Rept. 
589) ; 

S. 683, H.R. 1291, 4024, and 5819, private bills 
(S. Repts. 590-593) ; 

H.R. 3044, authorizing payment of incentive pay for 
hazardous duty on flight decks of aircraft carriers 
(S. Rept. 594); and 

H. R. 4025, S. 766, and S. 1873, private bills (S. Repts. 
595-597). Page 19400 
Bill Placed on Calendar: H.R. 10306, to make the 
mutilation or destruction of a draft card a criminal 
offense, was ordered to be placed on calendar. 

Page 19404 


Call of Calendar: On call of calendar, 24 measures, of 
which 13 were private, were passed as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 

Copyrights: H.J. Res. 431, extending the duration of 
copyright protection in certain cases; 

Veterans: H.R. 206, increasing subsistence allowances 
paid to disabled veterans pursuing vocational rehabili- 
tation; 

Veterans: H.R. 208, extending time limitations for 
totally disabled veterans pursuing vocational rehabilita- 
tion; and 

House Members: H.R. 10139, relating to telephone 
and telegraph service furnished Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

With amendment, to be sent back to House: 

Youth: H.R. 3329, to incorporate the Youth Councils 
on Civic Affairs; 

War Orphans’ Education: H.R. 205, increasing edu- 
cational assistance allowances paid under the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act; and 

House Members: H.R. 9947, providing for reimburse- 
ment of transportation expenses for Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

Without amendment and cleared for House: 

Private bills: 10 private bills, S. Con. Res. 49, S. 343, 
505, 1397, 1647, 1651, 1678, 1736, 1775, and 1919. 


Address by the Honorable Edith Green 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


those persons. institutionalized for of- 


happy to make this request in light of 
the many favorable comments I have 


GREEN in the drive for seeking programs 
which will give greater weight and recog- 
nition to solving the problems of re- 
habilitation of offenders, programs such 


Representative Green's demonstration 
of how we in the Congress can be a force 
for action and progress, I am sure all 
of us commend the efforts being made 
to solve this most difficult problem within 


AppRESS BY THE HONORABLE EDITH GREEN AT 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE ỌN CRIME AND DE- 
LINQUENCY, Derrorr, Men. JUNE 14, 1965 
It is a great pleasure to be here tonight to 

discuss with you the development of an ac- 

tion program in ional manpower and 
its implications the Nation. So much 
of legislative life deals with the problems be- 
fore the congressional committees that I al- 
ways welcome the opportunity to participate 
in this type of conference and to have the 
opportunity to discuss freely and informally 
problems relating to social and human sery- 
ice. ~ 

I suppose there are times when we legisla- 
tors complicate life for you as we enact new 
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evermore complex programs or as we 
to kc eden ast ee poe nae But 
at times some of your leaders can compli- 
cate our ves as well. I am sure that my 
colleagues in the House and Senate, and their 
staffs, will agree that seldom has there been 
a more persistent and more energetic advo- 
cate of the need for legislation in the cor- 
rectional field than’ your Dr. Charles Prig- 
more. Perhaps some of my unconvinced col- 
leagues may even vote to enact the pend- 
ing bills in this area just to have time and 
opportunity to pursue other activities. 

Everyone here tonight, I believe, will agree 
that we truly live in a great year, an exciting 
year. Two weeks ago all of us eagerly await- 
ed each new report on the two American as- 
tronauts. In the last two decades we have 
witnessed tremendous advances in the scien- 
tific and technological areas, But we also live 
in a year when more and more voices are cry- 
ing out in righteous indignation, and count- 
less others in silent demonstration, about the 
lack of progress on this planet in human re- 
lations. We have made it possible, literally, 
for man to walk in outer space—but there 
are still so many who cannot yet walk with 
dignity on this planet—and surely a lack 
of dignity and self-respect must be a con- 
tributing factor to delinquency. 

While it’s an exciting decade, this is also a 
decade in which crime, delinquency, and so- 
cial disorder have risen to new and alarm- 
8 

Father Hesburgh, the president of Notre 
Dame, has said 

1 don’t care H the United 

i OE AE Ee EN 
‘crash’ basis if, while this is 
awl EEE toes tes Gale DORE UF tim yea 
et nursing our prejudices, flaunting our mag- 
nificent Constitution, ignoring the central 
moral problem of our time and appearing 
hypocrites to the world.” 

Personally, I reject the philosophy that 
says we can afford $20 billion to $40 billion 
on a race to the moon on this crash basis 
but we can't afford to provide adequate edu- 


to our own people. 
of Federal funds on highways 
between 


alcoholism, and our other serious social prob- 


It would be intellectually dishonest if I 


able to more and more individuals. 
But I don't want to talk to you tonight 
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tion, assimilation of minority and immigrant 
groups in the American middle class, and 
changes in cultural values. All these devel- 
opments have wide implications for the in- 
cidence and nature of crime and delinquency. 

If I may digress for a moment—this noon 
at Yale University, I Ustened to a quiet but a 


truth of democracy, demand that people who 
have no idea of what the terms “d 

or “communism” mean—who are more in- 
terested in four sandwiches than in the four 
freedoms—how can we demand that these 


too has its im- 


a moment imagine that good public health 
laws or sanitation laws alone would insure 
good public health. 

Our attention is directed immediately to 
preventative measures, to establish enough 
facilities and resources to turn out an ade- 
quate number of qualified personnel such as 
doctors and nurses. We think also of ways to 
induce these qualified people to enter public 
health careers and to remain there. Yet we 
have naively assumed in our halting and un- 
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certain attempts to prevent and control crime 
that more new laws and a great many more 
institutions and jails alone should do the 
ob. 

- Daniel Blain, president of the American 
Psychiatric Association, has described the 
situation in the following terms: “By and 
large, our Nation’s traditional approach to 
crime and delinquency has been analogous 
to putting out fires. The prevention and 
correction of conditions that lead to fires has 
attracted a relatively small measure of our 
resources and energies. Now, our people, as 
a whole are horrified at the extent.of crime 
and violence in their midst.” 

First, let us examine briefly the status of 
correctional manpower and training. Re- 
cently I received statements from half the 
Governors in the Nation testifying that the 
shortage of skilled personnel was the primary 
drawback to the successful operation of the 
State correctienal programs. 

Again, if I may disgress for a moment, 
those of you who know the political situation 
may share my interest and pleasure that 
Governor Wallace endorsed a bill I authored 
Tf... SS re Ste 

me to support my own 
5 Brown, of Cant ornis, stressed the 
fact that “local probation services for of- 


fenders in our adult institutions, 1 psy- 
chologist to every 2,000 offenders, and 1 
academic teacher for every 400 offenders. It 
is abundantly clear from the statements of 
leaders actoss the Nation that correctional 
facilities are both undermanned, and, most 
importantly, inadequately served by qualified 
and skilled individuals. It is clear that the 
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The 2 million offenders incarcerated each 


ous crime in the United States rose 13 per- 
cent, an increase the Nation cannot afford 
in terms of dollars spent or human lives 
wasted. 

We will never capitalize on our research 
findings in crime and delinquency until we 
have enough skilled rehabilitation and pre- 
vention personnel. For example, our Com- 
mittee was told that over 90 percent of our 
offenders shift back and forth from legiti- 
mate to illicit careers at ome time or an- 
other and are not genuinely career criminals. 
This 90 percent or so might therefore be 
potentially directed into permanently legit- 
imate careers. 

Perhaps the most vivid and convincing 
signpost in the maturation of a field of 
human service is its degree of attention to 
the issues of recruitment, education, train- 
ing, utilization and retention of personnel. 
This is as true for the field of corrections 
as it ts for the fields of public health, mental 
health, child welfare and vocational rehabi- 
litation. 

The most telling characteristic of a dy- 
namic society is its ability to utilize the 
potential and capacity of all its citizens. It 
is a truism in America of the 1960’s that 
much of our human capability is not devel- 
oped or used. 

These two salient facts are the corner- 
stones upon which a massive national action 
program to create a modern correctional 
system in the United States should be based. 
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I believe we are witnessing in the 89th 
Congress and in the United States of 1965, 
á quiet revolution which is not as headline- 
producing as our civil rights revolution or 
our antipoverty revolution. But it may have 
equally important long-range implications. 

The seeds of this revolution were planted 
at Arden House füst a year ago. As you who 
were there well know, it was perhaps the 
first time that so many leaders and organiza- 
tions in the feld of corrections met and 
worked together to block out a consensus as 
to priority needs and plans for solution. One 
result is that legislation has been introduced 
in the U.S. Congress to provide public sup- 
port for this 3-year study of correctional 
manpower and training by the joint com- 
mission. 

The seeds planted at Arden House have 
been nourished by the deep and continued 
interest of persons in the correctional feld. 

These seeds are now bearing fruit. I'm 
sure you know, too, that H.R. 2263 received 
unanimous approval of my Special Subcom- 
mittee on Education and by the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Final House 
action is expected soon. I predict a good 
chance of it next Monday. I'm optimistic. 
However, some of you or most of you may 
wish to express your interest to your con- 
gressional delegation in order to 


passage. 

In the Senate similar action is also ex- 
pected in the near future. 

Parenthetically, I should add that the en- 
tire field of corrections owes much with 
respect to the legislative process of the Cor- 

rectional Rehabilitation Study Act, to Dr. 
Charles Prigmore and Milton Rector who 
have worked untiringly on this matter. 

These fruits are a concrete testimony to the 
worth of the conference you held in June of 
1964. It is my earnest belief that a carefully 
planned, multidisciplinary effort such as this, 
involving all the national groups and bodies, 
is a far more promising path to leadership in 
crime prevention and control than any nar- 
rowly based effort involving a single ap- 
proach, a single philosophy, or a single 
profession. 

And, of course, the real advantage in a na- 
tional correctional manpower policy will be 
in the impact on the lives of our offenders. 
Are our adult and juvenile offenders re- 
ceiving the kind of medical, dental, psychi- 
atric, psychological, recreational, educational, 
and other services they need? Or is it a fre- 
quent occurrence for men, women, and 
youngsters to leave correctional institutions 
not only unrehabilitated but more bitter, 
cynical, and antisocial than when they en- 
tered? Is it still the rule rather than the 
exception to find inadequate rehabilitation 
programs and even no programs at all in 
courts, institutions, jails, detention homes 
and other facilities? You, the experts in this 
field, have convinced the Co: that of- 
Tenders are not being rehabilitated and will 
not be as long as existing limitations in both 
the quality and quantity of personnel prevail. 

If steps can be taken, under your leader- 
ship and with the sanction of the Congress, 
to bring genuinely effective help to our in- 
dividual offenders, the sayings in human lives 
will be an enormous contribution indeed. 

Men, women, and children, less often, will 
leave correctional institutions bitter, cyni- 
cal, and more antisocial than when they en- 
tered. For many, hope may replace despair; 
the plans for a job may remove some of the 
pain of previous failures. 

I seldom make any speech without making 
at least a passing reference to my State of 
Oregon. But I am not sure it is appropriate 
for me to do so with this audience, since too 
many of you associate the word “Oregen” 
with the term “Oregon boot” which fills a 
long and unsavory chapter in the history of 
corrections. 

Let us hope that the Oregon boot and 
similar repressive controls will not be needed 
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in the correctional programs of the future 
as the Nation accepts its responsibility for 
the treatment of offenders and develops a 
large and well qualified team of dedicated 
men and women to provide the kind of heip 
and services our offenders need. 

Working together we may be on the thres- 
hold of new discoveries, new programs and 
new cooperation among ourselves. I look 
forward, with you, to the completion of the 
work of the Joint Commission on Correc- 
tional Manpower and Training and to a 
White House Conference which I intend to 
propose, a conference which will launch the 
national action program in the field of cor- 
rections. 

I dont know how many of you read Pogo, 
but it ts one of my favorite comic strips. 
Some time ago, Walt Kelly had Pogo say 
this: “During this geophysical year, we have 
plumbed the depths and shot moons into 
the stars. Now, if we could just have a year 
dedicated to man—for how can we know the 
stranger from without if we do not know the 
man under our own skin.” 

The work which you have begun, and 
which now must be continued, is a real 
dedication to man and will produce results 
as rewarding to you and as meaningful to 
society as any other endeavor I can imagine. 


A Frenzy of Lawmaking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article 
which appeared as an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal for August 4, 1965: 

A FRENZY or LawMAKING 


Those who think Congress is far too busy 
can take some comfort from Senate Majority 
Leader MAaANSFIELD’s recent comment: 
There's no reason all these bills should be 
passed this year.” Unfortunately the com- 
fort is likely to be brief. 

There is indeed no good reason for the 
rush on Capitol Hill. The Nation would be 
better off if the lawmakers could somehow 
pause and reflect on the totality of their 
effort, instead of turning out a mass of legis- 
lation in so hyperactive a state. 

For what this Congress, under White House 
pressure, is constructing is a new colossus of 
government. In addition to such notable 
bills as aid to Appalachia and medicare, leg- 
islation is pending on almost anything you 
can think of, from rapid rail transportation 
to subsidies for the arts and humanities. 

In other words, scarcely any area of the 
citizen's life is left out of the Federal pur- 
view, and if it is it won’t be for long. The 
programs created by this frenzy of lawmak- 
ing, moreover, are of the sort that are bound 
to grow with the years, in size, bureaucratic 
confusion, and cost. At the very best, then, 
we face the prospect of government sprawl 
that could prove mieh more ugly than any 
urban sprawl. 

e ee eee e thie: AEE 
observation is that Congress is only doing 
what the people indicated they wanted when 
they cast their ballots. We find that con- 
clusion less than self-evident. The typical 
program under consideration on Capitol Hill 
is one whipped up in the executive branch, 
by the politicians themselves or by some 
vested-interest group. We suspect that a 
great many people wish they knew some 
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way to turn off the faucet and stop the 
flood of laws. 

Yet even if it were true that the majority 
of the electorate is pining for this new pro- 
fusion of government, Congress would still 
have the responsibility of considering the 
legislation far more carefully than it does 
and especially of considering its present and 
prospective costs. Here we are fighting what 
daily seems more and more like a major war 
in Vietnam, we are throwing billions into 
the space race every year; can the Govern- 
ment, in any realistic sense, afford to plunge 
into all these other things too? 

‘There is an answer of sorts to that one alsa. 
The economic wizards of the Great Society 
believe they have figured out the key to per- 
petual prosperity through perpetual budget 
deficits, therefore it doesn't matter how much 
the Government spends. Most delightful of 
all, it has been discovered that cutting taxes 
can actually increase revenues as a result of 
the increased economic activity. 

The tax-cut effect, we readily agree, is no 
mirage but a fact; it has happened that way 


anteed to work every time. If other cir- 


A more basic difficulty with the tax ap- 
proach is that it is the wrong way to go about 
the budgeting process. Not that we are argu- 
ing for high taxes; simply that the right way 
is to reduce spending so that levies can be 
lowered without running incessant deficits. 
For we fear It is a delusion of no minor mag- 
nitude that deficits, coupled with artificially 
easy money, can keep a boom going forever. 
There are already disquieting signs that such 
policies cause inflation, and inflations usually 
end in recessions or worse. 

The fact, which the White House and many 
in Congress seem all too content to ignore, is 
that the Nation’s resources are finite and 
must be allocated, as the whole concept of 
budgeting implies. No magic of the so-called 
new economics has changed that or lifted 
from men in positions of power their obliga- 
tion to establish sensible priorities of gov- 
ernmental undertakings. 

If most of the Members of Congress care 
not a whit that they are burdening the peo- 
ple with an oppressive new federalization, 
they should at least be able to see that try- 
ing to do everything at once is a course filled 
with risks. It is no idle joke that a truly do- 
nothing Congress can sometimes be the best 
kind Certainly this legislation happy Con- 
gress is doing a disservice to its present con- 
stituency and the Nation's future. 


No Place for Thin Skin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the entire Nation is growing in- 
creasingly concerned about the rising 
crime rate. Serious crime has risen 13 
percent in 1964. The President has just 
appointed the Attorney General to head 
a Commission on Law Enforcement and 
the Administration of Justice. 

One of Florida's leading newspapers, 
the Tampa Tribune, carried an articu- 
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late editorial on the Attorney General’s 
new task to step up the fight against 
crime. P 
I include the editorial at this point in 
the RECORD: 

No PLACE ron THIN SKIN 

The task which President Johnson has set 
before a 19-member President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the. Administra- 
tion of Justice Is not easy—and the hardest 
part may come after its work is officially 
ended. 

The Commission named yesterday by the 
President, with Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach as its Chairman, is to: 

1. Inquire into the causes of crime and 
delinquency, measures for their prevention, 
the adequacy of law enforcement and admin- 
istration of justice and the factors encourag- 
ing respect or disrespect for law at the Na- 
tional and State levels. 

2. Develop standards and make recom- 
mendations for actions which can be taken 
by the Federal, State and local governments 
and by private persons and organizatidns to 
prevent, reduce and control crime and in- 
crease respect for the law. 

This is a big order to accomplish in 18 
months. But unless the Crime Commission 
ends up recommending absolutely nothing, 
defending its recommendations may turn 
out to be more difficult than arriving at 
them. 

‘The President himself outlined some of the 


preventing 
punishment versus rehabilitation, of protect- 
ing society from criminals while at the same 
time working to prevent the development of 
potential criminals.” 

The necessity for the investigation was 


underlined in the annual FBI report on 


crime released yesterday by Katzenbach. It 
showed an increase of 13 percent in serious 
crime during 1964—with the sharpest rise, 17 
percent, in the middle-class suburbs of the 


payers, despite FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover’s 
estimate that crime costs the Nation $27 
million a year, are likely to resent the most 
obvious recommendation the Commission can 
make—more policemen. For, according to 
Hoover’s figures, while crime has increased 


da 


the question of whatever disrespect 18 
by those who wink at and defy Federal law 
on equal rights or by those who, in the name 
of ensuring those rights, defy local law and 
local officers. 

When it comes to crime prevention, the 


tain to be accused of wanting to “coddle 
criminals.” 

Eventually, m view of the obvious inter- 
state and national character of some crime, 
the Commission must come up with recom- 
mendations of a national character which 
will stir up the States’ righters. And con- 
cerning crime involving several or many 
jurisdictions, it will tread on the toes of some 
officials, as Katzenbach himself learned just 
a short while ago when remarks he made 
about lack of cooperation among police 
agencies of the Federal Government brought 
angry retort from Hoover, who at least on 
paper is Katzenbach's subordinate in the 


Department of Justice. 
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In view of what the President himself de- 
scribed as “the present wave of violence and 
the staggering property losses inflicted upon 
the Nation by crime,” the assignment he has 


It is so great that Mr. Johnson noted the 
Commission’s work can be but the beginning 
of a “thorough, intelligent, and effective war 
against crime.” 

Were there easy answers, the problem 
would not have reached the magnitude it 
has; its very difficulty guarantees thht any 
proposed 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Congressman CoOHELAN, For 95 years now 

the Constitution of the United States has 

that no man shall be deprived of 

the right to vote solely because of the color 
of his skin. 

For 95 long years, though, this right in 
all-too-many cases has regularly and fia- 
grantly been denied. 

This month Congress completed action on 
a historic voting rights bill; a bill which 
those of us that supported tt hope will 
finally and fully guarantee this cornerstone 
of democracy. Today I have with me two 
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of this bill’s great champions and two men, 
I might add, with whom I have worked very 
closely these last months and years: Con- 

EMANUEL CELLER of New York, 


rector of the Washington Bureau of the 
NAACP. 


HOW THE BILL WILL WORK 


Mr. Chairman, this bill was designed to 
guarantee the right to vote. How exactly is 
it going to work? 

Chairman CELLER. Where there has been 
evidence of massive discrimination against 
nonwhites—and there has been such evi- 
dence in Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 


bama, Virginia, South Carolina and parts of. 


North Carolina—this bill will substitute Fed- 
eral officers for State election officials and 
they will actually go into these States and 
permit the Negroes, who previously have 
been deprived of their legitimate rights, to 
register and to vote. We feel that the bill 
has enough teeth in it to guarantee. the 
famous 15th amendment, which states in 
effect that no State shall have the right to 
disenfranchise anyone because of his race 
or color. 
WILL IT BE EFFECTIVE? 

Congressman ConxLax. Mr. Mitchell, we 
have passed some pretty far-reaching Civil 
Rights Acts in the last few years but still we 
have been plagued with the problem of vot- 


tive do you feel that this new act really is 
going to be? 

Mr, MrrcHELL. I feel the act will be very 
effective and one of the reasons I believe that 
is because of the way the chairman (Mr. 
CELLER) piloted it through the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He is the father of all of the 


intent of the law? 

Mr. MrrcHELL. Absolutely not. We don't 
begin to have enough. This is why it is so 
valuable to have the kind of interest that 
you have always shown in these matters and 
which you are evidencing now. Tou are giv- 
ing voice to what your constituents have ex- 
perienced, and it shows that we really have 
got to get more people down there 
individuals to vote. In Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, there are 82 counties but there are 
registrars in only 2 of those 82, which means 
we still have 80 unfulfilled promises. We 
definitely need more. I have no reason to 
think the Justice Department is not going to 
send in more but we urgently need more and 
we need them immediately. 


HOW LONG WILL IT TAKE? 


Congressman CoHELAN. How soon do you 
think we can complete the job? How long 
will it take to register all of the eligible voters 
in these areas where there has been such 
widespread discrimination? 


-< and also infringes upon proper 
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Mr. MITCHELL. . 
in the requisite number of 
a bike Gabe than 6 maottx te to 
because the people are eager to get registered 
but they just don’t have the facilities for 


registering. 
VOTER EDUCATION 


Congressman COHELAN. Don't you think we 
will have to step up our programs of voter 
education, of impressing people with the 
importance of actually using the ballots, if 
this new law is really to have any meaning? 
What are we doing about this? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Well, I am sure that's an 
important point. Of course, in some of 
these States where people have been deprived 
of the right to vote they have gotten their 
education the hard way. Nobody needs to 
have much of an education to know that 
Sheriff Jim Clark in Selma, Ala., is not good 
for the county or for the colored people. 
And you would be surprised at how much 
the people keep up with issues. I have run 
into many people who cannot read and write 
but who are very alert on the affairs of today 
and, of course, I think that we are not going 
to have to do a whole lot to educate them, 
but I believe we ought to do whatever may be 
necessary. 

EXPERIENCE IN SELMA, ALA. 


Congressman CoHELAN. Yes; I had much 
the same feeling when I was down in Selma 
in February. I took depositions with Con- 
gressman JOHN CONYERS and many others 
and we found this generally to be true. 
Many people who were obviously unskilled in 
the writing art certainly could express them- 
selves and were aware of the issues. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY DEFENDED 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as a very distinguished 
constitutional lawyer, how do you feel about 
the charge that this new Voting Rights Act 
both raises serious constitutional questions 
local 
responsibilities? 

Chairman CELLER. I do not think there is 
anything unconstitutional about the act. 
The 15th amendment makes very clear that 
Congress shall have the ability to implement 
the provisions of the 15th amendment, and 
the Supreme Court has construed this im- 
plementation in a very broad manner. It 
is a very broad umbrella under which the 
Congress can very readily and constitu- 
tionally adopt provisions of the type that 
are contained in this voting rights bill, be- 
cause these provisions implement and carry 
out the intent and purpose of the 15th 
amendment. 

Congressman COHELAN. You feel very con- 
fident then about any test of its constitu- 
tionality. 

Chairman CELLER. I have absolute con- 
fidence that the bill in all its phases will be 
declared constitutional. 

Congressman CoHELAN. And let me ask you 
this while I am at it. Do you feel that this 
act is going to do the job? In other words, 
are we going to have to have any further 
legislation in this field? 

Chairman CELLER. Well, it's our hope that 
this act will do the job. As Clarence Mitchell 
indicated, we went over this bill with a fine- 
tooth comb and we tried to meet every con- 
ceivable possibility and I think we have a 
very comprehensive bill. If, per chance, 
there is need for amendment, we could amend 
it later on but I don't think there will be 
any such need. 

POLL TAX 


Congressman CoHELAN. Thank you. Now, 
Mr. Mitchell, this Voting Rights Act does not 
include the flat prohibition of State poll 
taxes which we discussed in an earlier tele- 
vision broadcast and which all three of us 
had supported. Do you feel the suits which 
have now been filed by the Justice Depart- 
ment in Mississippi, in Alabama, Texas and 
Virginia offer an acceptable alternative? 
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Mr, MrrcHELL. Well, I say they will be 
acceptable if we win. I want to pay a tribute 
to the chairman for the way he is trying to 
handle this matter. He championed the 
ban against the poll tax, as you did, and 
it was not the fault of the House that it 
was dropped. It was intransigence on the 
part of other people. But, now that we are 
in a position where it has been submitted 
to the courts, I am sure a good faith effort 
is being made to see that it is successful, 
and, if it is successful, then that will be 
the right answer. But, if it is unsuccessful, 
I think all of us will have a duty to come 
back to Congress and knock out the poll 
tax. 

Chairman CELLER. Clarence, we have a pro- 
vision in our bill that nobody will be de- 
prived of the right to vote if they pay their 
poll tax, should the poll tax be declared 
constitutional, 45 days before the election. 
We put that provision in so as to safeguard 
the voting right of those who pay their poll 
taxes. It does away with this outlandish 
idea that they have to pay their poll taxes a 
year in advance or the January before elec- 
tions. 

Mr, Mrro nx. Tes, well there ls no doubt 
that through the chairman's ingenuity we 
have got the best that we could get under the 
circumstances. If it works, fine, but if it 
doesn’t, of course all of us would hope we 
would be back here trying to get it banned 
and I know the chairman, and you, Congress- 
man CoHELAN, would give us a warm recep- 
tion. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Congressman CoHELAN. Now, I realize that 
we have had only a few days in which to 
evaluate the progress of this act, but on 
balance do you feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Department of Justice, in 
particular, is doing enough to implement the 
bill? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am afraid I couldn't say 
that enough is being done at this time. As 
I mentioned a minute ago, where there are 
82 counties in Mississippi and there are 
registrars in only 2 of them and that is very 
bad. But I will say that I believe the ad- 
ministration and particularly the Depart- 
ment of Justice will move in good faith on 
this matter. I have just today taken some 
additional complaints over to them from 
Laurel, Miss., where there are people being 
turned down on a wholesale basis and, in 
fairness, I must say that in every county 
where the registrars are located we are get- 
ting excellent reports. So what is being done 
is being done well. The problem is that 
more is going to have to be done, 

Congressman COHELAN. I am very grateful 
to you both. Thank you very much Chair- 
man EMANUEL CELLER and Mr. Clarence 
Mitchell. 

This is Congressman JEFFERY CoHELAN in 
Washington. 


President Tells Choir of Art Need 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp a copy of a speech delivered by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson on Wednes- 
day afternoon, August 4, in the Rose 
Garden at the White House to the mem- 
bers of the Bakersfield College Choir. 
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I would like to state that the Bakers- 
field College Choir was accorded the 
Privilege of singing before the President 
as a result of the group's outstanding 
triumph in attaining first place in the 
mixed chorus competition at the Llan- 
follen International Musical Eisteddfod 
in Wales. This achievement is all the 
more remarkable since most of the other 
17 competing mixed choirs, several of 
which were from Iron Curtain countries, 
are professional singing groups which 
have been in existence for many years. 
This accomplishment speaks well for the 
training of the Bakersfield group by the 
director, Mr. Joseph Huszti, and is a 
credit to the California junior college 
system. 

It should be noted that following the 
choir's triumph in Wales, an invitation 
was extended for the group to perform 
before the Pope and at the Pope’s per- 
sonal request the choir performed a 
second time. 

The President was most gracious in 
receiving the Bakersfield College Choir 
and I am including his remarks here- 
with: 

Here at the White House, we are always 
Pleased to have young people and good mu- 
sic. Sometimes it seems to me that when 
Luci has a party, we have more of the former 
than the latter. So, we are happy now to 
have this excellent combination of both. 

Over the years, I have observed that pub- 
lic figures have a suspicious habit. When 
they meet young journalists, public officials 
suddenly recall their own days as newspaper- 
men. If a football team is present, the of- 
fice holder suddenly remembers his days as a 
quarterback. I am sure this has happened 
to you members of this fine organization. 

But, in all candor and truth, I have a 
confession this afternoon. While I yield to 
no man in my enjoyment of harmony, and 
you can take that any way you like, I do 
yield to nearly everybody in the ability to car- 
ry a tune. It may be refreshing to you to 
learn that your President was never asked, 
or encouraged, to be a member of a choir. 


The country can be proud of you young 


people. 
You have brought honor upon yourselves 


cent international competition in Wales. We 
are proud of you for that. 

We are also proud of you because you 
financed your own way to Europe, and then 
won the competition over choral groups from 
19 countries, That is a splendid achieve- 
ment. 

I wish your example were not so excep- 
tional—in some respects. In this country, 
I regret to say, all too many of our talented 
individuals and groups are forced to struggle 
from day to day for their existence. This 
includes theater groups, dance and opera 
companies, musical organizations and actors. 
It also includes the solitary artist who seeks 
only the time to create his works. 

For too long, all the arta have had uncer- 
tain footing in our society. There is a grow- 
ing appreciation in America for the arts, a 
growing understanding and demand. This is 
welcome and heartening. But, the arts still 
lack a sure and solid base on which to stand, 
and I believe it is time for a change. 

All societies remembered in history as 
great, have been distinguished by a deep 
devotion to all of the arts. Art is neither 
an indulgence, nor a sanctuary. In more 
earthy terms, art that expresses the char- 
acter and aspirations of a people is never a 
luxury or a frill. 

As a Nobel Laureate once put it, art is “a 
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means of stirring the greatest number of 


I believe that in this young, creative, and 
still emerging country, we should realize 
that the creative and performing arts con- 
stitute a national treasure. As trustees of 
that treasure, we of this affluent and creative 
generation must answer to an especially de- 
manding accounting. 

Under times and conditions such as ours, 
I believe it is imperative that America’s arts 
be supported more actively. I particularly 
believe that the Federal Government can 
and should provide both leadership and re- 
sources to advance the arts so the inner 
spirit and life of our Nation, and heritage, 
may be continuously expressed and defined. 

The bill now before Congress to establish 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities offers a realistic response to 
this opportunity and challenge. That legis- 
lation has already passed the Senate. I am 
hopeful that it will pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives, also. 

When this measure is signed, it will be 
one of the most historic enactments of any 
Congress in this century. 

In this land of such a highly diversified 
people, the arts are of utmost Leagan 
They are important as a 
force. EAE ane Sones Gree ae 
ness of who we are, where we are and what 
we want to be as a people. And the arts 
are important as a celebration of the Ameri- 
can experience which encourages, clarifies 
and points to the next direction in our con- 
tinuing struggle to achieve the promice of 
our democracy. 

The campuses of our colleges across the 
nation are producing many talents in many 
fields, and this Nation needs them all. But, 
I am especially gratified that our colleges, 
large and small, are yielding so much talent 
to our national treasure in the arts. 

You from Bakersfield College are one ex- 
ample, a very fine example. I congratulate 
you. And, on behalf of the nation I am 
privileged to commend each of you for your 
efforts and strivings which have won for 
you international recognition and honor. 


The Klan Comes North 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the victory over racial hatred and in- 
stitutionalized discrimination in this 
country is gradually being won. The Ku 
Klux Klan, however, remains as a sym- 
bol of hatred and bigotry. In their 
recent efforts to lay a foundation for their 
organization in the border, Midwestern, 
and Northern States, they encountered 
& hard wall of resistance and indifference 
in Maryland. Maryland newspapers 
have kept the citizenry vigilant. I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following editorial from the Bel Air 
Aegis, which shows the great progress 
in racial justice in Harford County and 
the determination of that county to resist 
inciters of hatred. 

From the Bel Air Aegis, Aug. 5, 1965) 

Tue KLAN Comes NORTH 

Saturday's Ku Klux Klan rally, just up 
Route 40 at Glasgow, Del., was a sharp re- 
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minder that even if the problems of the 
South were once regarded as regional, they 
are now a national concern. 

Trouble, unfortunately, is easily ex- 
portable, as our Communist adversaries are 
well aware. The seeds of racial hatred being 
broadcast by Mr. Shelton and his Klansmen 
can fall on as fertile ground in Maryland as 
in Mississippi; the South has no monopoly 
on ignorance or bigotry. 

Harford County has, in the last year, 
taken slow but deliberate steps toward the 
abolition of institutionalized racial prejudice, 
even as the Maryland Legislature has begun 
to follow Washington's lead in taking up for 
consideration some long-awaited antidis- 
crimination laws. But 


price 


Technical Data Management in the Air 


Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


Air Force Systems Command, 

the DOD/NSLA Technical Infofmation 
Symposium for Management in Los 
Angeles, May 27, 1965, concerning tech- 
nical data management in the Air Force. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to included the text of General 
Schriever’s speech: 

TECHNICAL DATA MANAGEMENT IN THE AIR 
Force 


(By Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander, Air 
Force 


Angeles, Calif., May 27, 1965) 

The air staff, the Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand, and the Air Force Command 
have been working for some time to eliminate 
the requirements for reams of irrelevant and 
unnecessary data from our industrial com- 
munity. We have made substantial progress. 
The basic policies and procedures have been 
established, and the directives have been 
issued. We must now insure that they are 
carried out. 

Nearly 3 years ago, in July 1962, I di- 
rected the creation of the data management 
working group. The group had two main 
purposes: (1) To challenge our 
structure for acquiring data; and (2) to 
develop a standard authorized data list for 
uniform application to contracts. 

These two basic objectives have been de- 
scribed as the MIN/MAX theory. Thus, the 
minimum essential data would be listed on a 
DD form 1423. These would be selected from 
the maximum allowable data list. The poli- 
cies and procedures for acquiring the mini- 
mum essential are published in volume I of 
our joint Systems/Logistics Command Man- 
ual 310-1. The maximum allowable is pub- 
lished in volume II of our joint manual. 


Air Force Regulation 310-1 makes these 
e ee ee 


We expect this system to reduce drastically 
the amount of data supplied by contractors. 
One contractor has already reported that he 
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is delivering one-tenth of paperwork for- 
merly required. 

~ These new concepts of data management 
did not come easily. Their formulation re- 
quired almost 2 years of concentrated effort 
and about 75,000 man-hours: Approximately 
9,000 documents had to be intensively re- 
viewed; a logic flow chart showing milestones 
in the life cycle of a new system had to be 
prepared; coordination between commands, 
divisions, staff, and industry had to be con- 
tinuing and aggressive. 

There are several reasons why we are in- 
sistent in our demands for better data man- 
agement. The first is simply the cost of un- 
necessary data. The second is that data 
handling is a common denominator for all 
our other management techniques. We are 
on the threshold of entirely new disciplines 
in configuration management, engineering 
management, and system program manage- 
ment. 

For example, a long-needed critical evalua- 
tion is being made of our existing tech order 
system. User needs are being analyzed and 
the best method of presenting this informa- 
tion is being determined. New manuals are 
being in these areas as well as in 
the 310-1 data series. 

The conventional method of providing 
technical information appears to be com- 
pletely unsuited for space operations and ap- 
parently has reached its useful limits for 
advanced systems. Recent studies of this 
problem indicate that as much as 30 percent 
of maintenance man-hours are expended in 
identifying the information needed to per- 
form required maintenance. Some of the 
problem areas in our present system are: 

1. The technical order system has become 
too voluminous. 

2. With the complexity of our hardware, 
too many technical orders are required to do 
a job. . 

3. Malfunction isolation procedures are not 
effective enough for current complex equip- 
ment. é 

4. The updating cycle in many cases is too 
slow. Hence, the technical orders do not 
refiect current configuration of equipment. 

5. The distribution of technical orders is 
slow and costly. 

In addition, technical manual development 
has not kept pace with state-of-the-art devel- 
opment in advanced system technology. In 
view of the increasing complexity of systems, 
the eventual solution to the problem of 
maintaining these systems may well be auto- 
matic collection, storage and retrieval of 
automated, troubleshooting and repair in- 
formation. Recently developed techniques 
and devices to supplement or replace techni- 
cal manuals hold more promise in the long 
run for the major improvements needed than 
do evolutionary changes in manuals or bet- 
ter quality control of manual preparation. 

When we address our attention to the re- 
quirement for the presentation of informa- 
tion for manned space operation, we find 
that a huge conventional technical order 
library is required to provide maintenance 
support of a manned spacecraft. It does not 
appear feasible to carry such a library aboard 
our spacecraft because of weight considera- 
tions. An improved means of presenting the 
required technical information must be de- 
veloped. 

We have just received the initial reports 
from two contractors who have been study- 
ing new ways of presenting information for 
maintenance and operations. The next step 
is to service test the techniques which have 
emerged from these studies. 

A third reason for our concern with im- 
proved data management is the need to pro- 
vide our system program directors and their 
teams with the proper information to make 
decisions. In order to contro] his program 
the SPO director must plan ahead to get the 
necessary status reports, financial progress 
reports, PERT networks, and so forth. If the 
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director encounters design deficiencies, over- 
expenditures, or schedule slippages, it is 
probable that his data is inadequate for 
Management control. 

Now let me describe a few steps that have 
been taken to improve our data manage- 
ment: 

1. All system program offices have data 
managers who are responsible to the direc- 
tor. Every data item requirement must be 
approved by the director. Data items must 
be justified by cost estimates when avail- 
able. These are the day-to-day procedures 
which force timely decisions for data man- 
agement. 

2. Instead of buying engineering drawings 
to support all missions, in the future we will 
order drawings only when they are required 
to support a mission. 

3. If we need a reprocurement package for 
competitive purposes, we will order it only on 
the items which have a reasonable chance of 
being procured competitively. The contrac- 
tor must identify which items on the DD 
Form 1423 are proprietary, This enhances 
the Air Force's bargaining position early in 
the acquisition process. 

In summary, our new approach to data 
management takes a fresh look at all the old 
data problems. The five main advantages of 
this approach can be summarized as follows: 

1. It will save system acquisition dollars; 

2. It will save Government resources by 
eliminating unnecessary storage and retrieval 
of data; 

3. It will force timely decisions; 

4. It will free the decisionmaking process 
from excess detail and masses of unwanted 
information; and 

5. It will eliminate burdensome reporting 
requirements Imposed on contractors, 

We are just beginning to reap measurable 
benefits. Our data managers report that re- 
views and concentration on buying only the 
minimum essential are now a way of life. 
We know that further progress is needed, but 
a good start has been made. 


Standpoint: Many Marches but 
No Solutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been increasing national indignation 
over the manner and attitude reflected in 
certain of the more recent mass demon- 
strations which tend to hinder rather 
than help the civil rights movement. In 
fact it seems that frequently of late 
marches and demonstrations undertaken 
ill-advisedly are not only self-defeating, 
but often violate the laws of our land. 
I wish to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to a TV editorial by Carter 
Davidson of WBBM-TV which ably 
deals with this subject. 

STANDPOINT: MANY MARCHES BUT 
NO SOLUTIONS 

The rallies, the marches, and the mass 
demonstrations go on. They effectively call 
attention to the fact that racial problems 
do exist. They do not, however, solve any of 
the problems. They, in fact, as many believe, 
actually hamper efforts to find solutions. 

No less a personage than Dr. Martin Luther 
King, who has spent the past few days rally- 
ing, marching, and demonstrating in the 
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Chicago area has said that the cause of civil 
rights can be served only if whites, as well as 
Negroes, support it. Yet a recent opinion 
pou, conducted nationally, showed a growing 
percentage of white people who believe that 
mass demonstrations hurt, rather than help 
the cause of civil rights. The margin of 
disapproval was 62. percent, as against 24 
percent who thought the public rallies and 
demonstrations were a good thing for the 
cause. This margin of disapproval had more 
than tripled since a similar poll was taken 
2 years ago. The disenchantment among 
white people about the effectiveness of Negro 
demonstrations for racial equality, probably 
stems mainly from the weariness of seeing 
the same groups marching in the same futile 
direction day after day. 

But there is a recurrent element of deceit 
and duplicity in the civil rights demonstra- 
tions that also is peeling off supporters. Dr. 
King, for instance, had made known his 
wishes to chat with Mayor Daley. The mayor 
sent him a telegram, inviting him to meet 
in the mayor's office last Saturday or Sunday. 
Dr. King skillfully maneuvered to avoid the 
meeting, and his supporters are now trying 
to paint the picture as though it was the 
mayor who was reluctant to confer. Earlier, 
the mayor had personally intervened with 
the board of education, for him an unprece- 
dented action, to arrange an audience with 
civil rights leaders. The meeting was held, 
the civil rights leaders presented their de- 
mands and were assured of consideration. 
They promptly went out and sat down in 
Loop traffic to get themselves arrested. Such 
acts of cynicism spurn the good faith upon 
which the civil rights movement must be 
predicated. Further, they do it damage. 

Racial inequality, to the everlasting 
shame of this Nation, exists. But more has 
been done to rectify that evil in the past dec- 
ade than in all the hundred years since the 
signing of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Reckless rallies, marches, and mass demon- 
strations, as ill-advised efforts to improve and 
quicken that progress are self-defeating. 
That they are, at times, led by a man of the 
stature of Nobel Prize winner, Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King, rather than a Chicago school- 
teacher, makes them no less reckless and 
damaging. The admitted, and disgraceful 
disparity of rights and opportunities between 
white people and black people in this coun- 
try, can only be solved by a reasonable dia- 
log between white people and black people. 
There is no reason for the kind of deceft that 
appears from time to time in the Negro dem- 
onstrations, There is no dialog, possible 
when demonstrators appear to prefer pub- 
licity to public good. There are racial wrongs 
to be righted. They will not be righted by 
rallies, marches and mass demonstrations 
whose only purpose is to draw our attention 
to them, and whose secondary result is to 
make their solutions the more difficult to 
achieve. 


Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, this Sun- 
day marks the start of Drum Corps Week 
and I feel it is particularly fitting that 
we honor this worthwhile and purpose- 
ful activity and the many fine young 
people who participate in it. 

At a time when the behavior of some 
of our youth leaves something to be de- 
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Sired, it is encouraging to know that 
about one million young Americans are 
active participants. 

Drum corps activity is an aid to fight- 
ing delinquency in our cities; it enables 
young people to participate in a disci- 
Plinary activity at a formative period of 
their lives. It provides musical instruc- 
tion to many young men and women. 
It enlivens parades. and civic celebra- 
tions. It teaches patriotism and love of 
country. And drum corps marching and 
Playing has helped raise millions of dol- 
lars for our charities. 

Therefore; I would like to extend’ to 
my colleagues an invitation to join the 
People of Bridgeport in thrilling to the 
colorful pageantry and martial marches 
starting next Thursday for 4 days when 
Bridgeport plays host to the World Open 
Drum and Bugle Corps Championships, 


Another Good Man Leaves Government 
Oceanography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 6 years 
ago I had the pleasure of meeting a gen- 
tleman for whom I have the highest re- 
spect and regard; namely, Capt. Paul 
Bauer, U.S. Naval Reserves, retired, who, 
voluntarily, offered his free time in the 
interest of the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee in its endeavors 
to focus on the oceanographic problems 
facing our country today. 

Paul Bauer is a brilliant scholar in the 
field of earth sciences. Six years ago, he 
brought his knowledge and abilities in 
this field to the Federal Government by 
initiating his services as a staff man with 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles Committee. In his years of en- 
dea vor he has done much to enhance the 
ability of Congress to deal with the com- 
plex and diverse problems of oceanog- 
Trephy. 

I regret that, as of September 1, he 
will be leaving the staff of this commit- 
tee. However, with his departure I am 
certain we can be assured that he will 
continue to apply his talents in the fleld 
of earth sciences for the betterment of 
our society. 

As hearings opened earlier this month, 
on the subject of oceanography, by the 
Oceanography Subcommittee of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
its distinguished chairman, the Honora- 
ble ALTON LENNON, of North Carolina, 
paid a great tribute to Captain Bauer. I 
believe that this tribute should be noted 
for the interest of all my colleagues since 
I consider it to sum up my thoughts and 
feelings concerning this fine man. There- 
fore, I am pleased to insert in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, an article from the 
Ocean Science News of August 6, 1965, 
which reports in full Congressman LEN- 
xox’s statement: 
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[Prom Ocean Science News, Aug. 6, 1965] 
ANOTHER GOOD Man Leaves GOVERNMENT 
OCEANOGRAPHY 
At the opening of the August 3 hearinge 

on oceanography before the Ocean 
Subcommittee of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, Subcommittes 
Chairman ALTON A. LENNON, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, introduced’ the following 
statement into the record: 

“Before we hear from our first witness, 
I want to make an announcement. For the 
past 6 years we have been privileged to have 
attached to our staff a man of very unusual 
talents, ability, and creative energy, Capt. 
Paul Sherman Bauer, U.S. Navy, retired. 

“I regret to announce that Paul will be 
leaving us on September 1. I hope these 
hearings will be concluded and positive leg- 
islation passed through Congress before we 
have to lose him. Captain Bauer first came 
with our committee in 1959 at the very be- 
ginning of the concept of a national oceano- 
graphic program. We have been fortunate in 
having his services as a consultant on oceano- 
graphic, fisheries, and other technical mat- 
ters ever since. A successful businessman in 
his native Massachusetts, he has in recent 
years devoted almost full time to the cause 
of science. Oceanography and other earth 
sciences have been his specialties. In addi- 
tion to his valuable contributions to the com- 
mittee, he has also served as professor of 
earth sciences at the American University, 
participated in numerous technical meet- 
ings of value to the work of this committee; 
and published several important papers. 

“He brought to the committee a long back- 
ground of technical and scientific achieve- 
ment. He is wise in the ways of govern- 
ment—which has been invaluable to us as 
we have tried to unravel the mysteries of 
what has been going on in oceanography and 
to determine the course we should take for 
his 


“Paul, in behalf of the committee, I wish 
you well in your new activities, and hope that 
we may call upon you from time to time for 
your wise and able counsel.” 

CONGRESS’ LOSS, HOWEVER, IS OSN'S GAIN 

On September 1, 1965, Captain Bauer joins 
both Ocean Science News and Geo-Marine 
Technology as an associate editor. This is 
not to say that he will be full time with us— 
for by his nature he must be interested in 
Several things at once. However, the very 
diversity of his interests means we will do 
an even better job for you. 


No Foreign-Built Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, along with 
many other Members of Congress I was 
dismayed when press reports stated that 
current rumor has it that the Defense 
Department is studying the possibility of 
contracting with British shipyards for 
some $50 million worth of naval vessels. 

It was with consternation that I re- 
ceived this report. My first thought was 
that this rumor was in the nature of a 


trial balloon. Unless Congress expressed 
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its disapproval, I was fearful we would 
wake up some morning and read that an 
agreement had been consummated. So 1 
decided for the protection of shipyard 
workers and shipbuilders—both Gov- 
ernment and private—this balloon was 
one that I should help to shoot down. 

Mr. Speaker, in line with this convic- 
tion, I introduced H-R. 10111 to prohibit 
the Defense Department from contract- 
ing for the construction of vessels for 
the Navy in foreign shipyards. In sup- 
port of this bill I prepared a statement 
and submitted my testimony to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services at a hearing 
held on July 28. 

At this hearing, Henry Kuss, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, represented 
his department regarding this possible 
procurement. About all he said was that 
“any type of procurement by the United 
States in the United Kingdom will be 
subject to the conditions of price, qual- 
ity and delivery,” which was in the na- 
ture of an admission. 

Mr. Speaker, what he failed to do was 
deny or confirm the truth of this asser- 
tion. This whole deal has been cloaked 
in secrecy—the Pentagon neither denies 
or confirms the reports. 

The rumor is that 14 naval vessels are 
scheduled to be built in the United King- 
dom—which would not make much of a 
hit with the American people, especially 
our shipyard workers. But furthermore, 
in addition to the loss of jobs, there is a 
loss of gold. Right now, the United 
States has reported new lows in its gold 
supply. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unequivocally op- 
posed to spending 1 cent of the taxpayers’ 
money abroad for the building of ships 
when our own shipyard industry has been 
in a depressed state operating at less 
than 50 percent of its efficient capacity 
this is as it has operated for years. In 
Seattle there are two of the largest pri- 
vate shipbuilders in the country, ready, 
willing, and able to take on more work, 
and in Bremerton there Is a public yard. 
Speaking of a public yard, the Secretary 
of Defense himself only this year stated 
there was an excess of naval shipyards 
and is phasing out two Government 
yards. 

Without work to keep our own yards, 
private and naval, busy how can our 
Government justify allocating new ship 
construction to foreign firms? Our re- 
maining shipyards, make no mistake 
about it, are absolutely dependent on De- 
fense Department contracts. A build- 
foreign policy would lead ultimately to 
the demise of shipbuilding in the United 
States. 

Not more than 2 years ago, Mr. 
Speaker, Congress made it clear that it 
did not favor having parts of ships built 
in foreign yards. As a-matter of fact 
language to this effect was included in 
the naval appropriations bill. This year 
we kept the same provision. It pro- 
hibts building a hull or a section of a 
ship, but does not prohibit the entire ves- 
sel from being built abroad. 

Our domestic shipbuilding industry can 
build the finest ships in the world and 
that ability is necessary—and the skilled 
workers are necessary—to build and 
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maintain both maritime and naval ves- 
sels for national security. à 
In this connection, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp a news story appearing in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Shipping Tele- 
graph of London, England, telling of dis- 
cussions in Washington, D.C., on this 
subject. Especially, I call attention to 
the last paragraph of this article which 
says that the Defense Department is con- 
fident that it can deal with opposition to 
such a purchase of foreign-built vessels. 
Mr. Speaker, the Members of this House 
must express in no uncertain terms their 
opposition, and I believe they will when 
given the opportunity to vote on H.R. 
10111, or a similar bill. 
The above-mentioned news story fol- 
lows: 
Untrep KINGDOM Mission's Bm To SELL SHIPS 
TO Unrrep STATES—TALKS ALL THIS WEEK 
In WASHINGTON 


A British technical mission is having talks 
at the U.S. Defense De mt, in Washing- 
ton, on the possible sale of ships and other 
military equipment to the United States. 
The talks follow the recent disclosure that 
the Defense Department is interested in the 
possible purchase of British-bullt naval sup- 
ply vessels, such as fleet oilers, if the price 
and other factors are right. 

The British mission is headed by Mr, G. O. 
B. Dodds, an Assistant Secretary at the Min- 
istry of Defense. The mission, which com- 
prises all the British service departments and 
the Ministry of Aviation, is expected to be in 
Washington most of the week. 

The mission’s interest is not confined to 
ships, although the market in this field could 
be significant. Officials said the group would 
certainly be discussing ships, but would not 
be going into that subject in great detail at 
this time- 

One of the reasons is that the Defense 
Department has already been made aware 
of opposition in the United States to the 
purchase of ships abroad. Any announce- 
ment of a definite order for British ships 
would probably evoke a protest from Ameri- 
can shipbuilding interests. è 

The Defense Department is confident tha 
it can deal with such opposition, but does 
not want to provoke too much opposition 
at this time — Rxurxx. 


Scranton Assails GOP Extremists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Gov. William W. Scranton, 
of Pennsylvania, presented last night in 
Miami a definitive speech and excellent 
address which outlines the direction for 
the Republican Party’s success in the 
future. It is a pleasure to call the New 
York Times’ fine summary of that speech 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
American people: - 

SCRANTON Assams GOP Exrremists—Sars 
Parry Has No Room FOR A RADICAL RIGHT 
AND Must RETAIN OWN PRINCIPLES 

(By Fred P. Graham) 

Miami Brach, August 12.—Gov. William W. 

Scranton of Pennsylvania said tonight there 
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was not room in the Republican Party for 
the radical right wing. 

In resuming his attack upon the party’s 
extremist fringe after a l-year truce, the 
Republican Governor said: 

“There is a radical fringe which should 
never find a spiritual home in either of 
America’s two great political parties, and 
the Republican Party ought to stop the 
hopeless task of trying to accommodate 
them. 

“Every effort to hold the Republican tent 
open wide enough to let in the radicals, 
the racists and their brethren has only led 
to the withdrawal from that tent of thou- 
sands and thousands of dismayed American 
voters.” 

Mr. Scranton made these points in a speech 
prepared for delivery at the annual dinner 
of the American Bar Association at the Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel. 


GOLDWATER NOT MENTIONED 


Governor Scranton did not mention Barry 
Goldwater, the Republican presidential 
nominee last year, in his speech. Most of 
the lawyers in the audience had expected 
such an attack, which had been predicted in 
newspaper articles today. Š 

Governor Scranton also rejected sugges- 
tions for a purge of Republican extremists. 

“The party need only refuse to water 
down or suppress its majority views and the 
radical fringe will not need to be driven out, 
for they will leave on their own account. 

“The party must realize that electing an 
effective organizer as (national) chairman— 
and Ray Bliss is excellent—doesn't absolve it 
of the need for ideals in a common broad 
viewpoint on the problems of America.” 

In his first attack on the party’s right wing 
since his bid for the Republican nomina- 
tion last summer, Governor Scranton said 
that only progressive and responsible con- 
servative traditions “actually and legiti- 
mately exist within the Republican Party.” 

CALLS FOR CLOSING GAP 


He said the members should admit that 
these two factions existed, and “spend their 
time reopening the bridges that do exist be- 
tween the two points of view.” 

“The Republican Party can, if it has the 
will and the energy,” he went on, “forget 
positive positions upon which the vast ma- 
jority of Republicans can agree and I believe 
you will see more and more of us Republicans 
doing Just that in the months ahead.” 

Although the Governor did not say to 
which tradition he belonged, he seemed to 
place himself among the progressives by 
quoting Theodore Roosevelt's advice: 

“Be progressive. A great democracy has 
got to be progressive, or it will soon cease to 
be either great or a democracy.” 

Governor Scranton said the adversary na- 
ture of the Government was endangered by 
the decline of the two party system. 

“The national Republican Party today is 
not, for the most part, serving as an effective 
instrument of the two-party system,” Mr. 
Scranton said, “and though as a Republican 
I may find that uncomfortable, as an Amer- 
ican I find it alarming.” 

CONCEDES JOHNSON’S SKILL 


He said no man could question President 
Johnson's skill in his domestic pro- 
grams, which “constitute a remarkable polit- 
ical scoreboard.” 

“It is partisan nonsense,” Mr. Scranton 
said, “to believe that all wisdom and all 
sound ideas reside in the Republican Party, 
but it is equally foolish to believe that they 
reside in the Democratic Party.” 

The Governor listed four areas in which, 
he said, constructive Republican alternatives 
are needed. 

He praised the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
but called for new measures to prevent vote 
frauds by political machines in big cities. 
Reform is also needed to coordinate the 
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numerous health and welfare programs that 
have become “cumbersome, wasteful and 
overlapping,” he said. 

SAYS CITIES FALL BEHIND 

“The big cities each year, despite huge 
doses of tax money, continue to lose ground 
in the fight for livability,” he added. 

The Governor also listed a number of 
questions concerning the division of tax 
revenues between the Federal and State 
Governments. He said the National Gov- 
ernment expected an annual revenue in- 
crease of $7 billion while within a decade 
the State governments would be running 
billions of dollars short each year. 

From the New York (N. T.) Times, 
Aug. 13, 1965] 


SCRANTON’S OBJECTIVE; PENNSYLVANIA GOVER- 
wor SEEKS To ISOLATE INFLUENCE oF RADI- 
CAL RIGHTIsts IN GOP 


(By David S. Broder) 


WASHINGTON, August 12—Gov. William W. 
Scranton'’s speech to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in Miami Beach tonight was the first 
step in a carefully planned campaign to iso- 
late radical right-wing influence in the Re- 
publican Party and to reopen a meaningful 
debate between the party’s responsible pro- 
gressives and conservatives. 

If it suceeds, it could also revive the Penn- 
slvania Governor's prospects in 1968 for a 
second shot at the Republican presidential 
nomination. But Mr. Scranton denies that 
thought is even in the back of his mind. 

He prefers to see himself as playing the 
role of a John the Baptist, whose efforts will 
prepare the way for someone, identity undis- 
closed, to take over the leadership of a party 
recovered from the election disaster of 1964. 


NEW PACE IS EXPECTED 


While cognizant of the ambitions Richard 
M. Nixon and Gov. George Romney, of Mich- 
igan, harbor for the nomination in 1968, Mr. 
Scranton to believe that the next 
nominee is likely to be a new face rather 
than someone as battle scarred as Mr. Nixon, 
Mr. Romney, or himself. 

In the year since the collapse of his belated 
campaign to wrest the 1964 nomination from 
Senator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona, Mr. 
Scranton has almost become the forgotten 
man of the Republican Party. 

He campaigned in a dozen States for Mr. 
Goldwater last fall (drawing scant praise 
from the Goldwaterites for his efforts), but 
concentrated on salvaging what he could for 
the Republicans in Pennsylvania. Since the 
election, he has been silent but not wholly 
idle on the national scene. 

His influence was felt, along with that of 
other Republican Governors, in the move to 
replace Dean Burch, Mr. Goldwater’s man, 
with Ray O. Bliss as Republican national 
chairman. He has lent quiet aid to the 
party's candidates in the only governorship 
contest this year, in Virginia and New Jersey. 

Most important, he has rebuilt the party 
in Pennsylvania to the point where it can 
seriously challenge the Democrats this fall 
in the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh municipal 
elections. His prestige as he neafs the start 
of his final year as Governor is such that 
Democrats concede that any of four Repub- 
lican governorship prospects Mr. Scranton 
might support would be a heavy favorite to 
win election in 1966. 

With his home base secure, Mr. Scranton 
decided the time was right to revive the 
Republican policy debate. Two develop- 
ments spurred this decision. 

One was the failure of the Republican 


past presidential candidates, to produce any 
strong statements of party policy at its first 
two meetings. 

The second was Mr. Goldwater's sponsor- 
ship in June of the Free Society Association 
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as a rallying point for the forces that cap- 
tured the Republican Party in San Francisco 
last year. 

Mr. Scranton says he waited for someone 
to speak out, but heard nothing from others 
but sterile appeals for unity. Then he de- 
cided it was time for him to talk. 

Instead of proclaiming a nonexistent unity, 
the Governor asked his fellow Republicans 
tonight to admit that there were genuine dif- 
ferences between the progressives and con- 
Servatives in the party. Equally important, 
he said, is the recognition that neither side 
Can tolerate the domination of the party by 
What he called “the radical fringe.” 

Telling where the “radical fringe” ends and 
the fabric of conservative Republicanism 
begins is Mr. Scranton’s toughest practical 
Problem, and he recognizes It. 

He is clear in his own mind that racists 
and Birchers have no place in the party. 
Privately, he condemns Mr, Goldwater’s tac- 
tle of setting up the Free Society Association 
Outside the Republican Party, as a rival 
power center. But he is not willing to con- 
demn the program or philosophy of the 
Goldwater conservatives as being beyond the 
Republican pale. 

PURGE MOVE DENIED 

Later speeches may be tougher, but in his 
Miami Beach text Mr. Scranton did not even 
mention the Free Association, and 
he specifically denied any effort to purge the 
Gold waterites. 


Unlike some others in the progressive wing 
of the party, he genuinely believes that prog- 
Tessives and conservatives can cooperate on 
Specific programs. In Pennsylvania, he 
forged a productive alliance with M. Harvey 
Taylor, the conservative leader of the State 
Senate, and he thinks that pattern can be 
followed in the national party. 

It is a difficult line to explain or to sell. 
The Governor has told friends he expects his 
effort to be misunderstood by many liberals 
and to be damned by many conservatives. 
But he is committed to continuing it, what- 
ever the reaction. 

He says he is willing to accept the conse- 
quences, which, to many of those around 
him, means he is also willing to accept the 
nomination. 


The Space Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council addressed the 10th Sym- 
Posium on Space and Ballistic Missile 
Technology on August 4, 1965, in San 
Diego. His remarks were entitled “The 
Space Challenge” and I trust that the 
Members will find his remarks of inter- 
est: 


THE SPACE CHALLENGE 


(Keynote address by Dr. Edward C. Welsh, 
Executive Secretary National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, San Diego, Calif., Aug. 
4. 1965) 

It is an honor and a pleasure to participate 
in the opening session of this 10th Sympos- 
ium on Space and Ballistic Missile Technol- 
ogy. I appreciate the opportunity afforded 
me. 

Before making a few remarks regarding 
our national program, I want to con- 
vey the Vice President's regrets at his being 
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unable to be present and to express his sin- 
cere wishes for a successful symposium. He 
asked that I encourage this distinguished 
audience “to step up the Nation's techno- 
logical progress, as and freedom rely 
heavily upon our technological leadership.” 
MISUNDERSTANDING 


There exists a serious misunderstanding 
about our space program. All too many 
people seem to have the impression that part 
of our program is ful in intent and 
nature while the other part is something 
different, presumably monpeaceful. This 
misconception goes further by attempting 
to identify the nonpeaceful and the non- 
scientific with the military and to credit the 
peaceful and the scientific to the civilian. 
This distinction could not be more wrong. 

There are those, however, in the Govern- 
ment as well as outside the Government 
who foster this type of confusion. Such in- 
accuracy of expression and of thinking causes 
unwarranted friction between Government 
agencies, unnecessary suspicion of our in- 
tentions on the part of other nations, and 
serious difficulties for those who attempt to 
explain our space planning to the Congress 
and to the public. 

PEACEFUL PURPOSE 


The fact is—in both policy and practice— 
that all of our space activities are peaceful. 
Moreover, no arm of the Government has a 
monopoly over our peaceful space projects. 
Just in case it may have been forgotten, let 
me quote from our highest policy level. In 
1962, President Johnson, then Vice President 
and the Chairman of the Nationa] Aeronau- 
tics and Space Council, stated: “The United 
States does not have a division between 
peaceful and nonpeaceful objectives for 
space but rather has space missions to help 
keep the peace and space missions to improve 
our ability to live well in peace.“ 

In 1964, as President, he said: “Our space 
program, in both its civil and military as- 
spects, is peaceful in purpose and practice.” 

If it were not for the currency of miscon- 
ceptions, it would seem to be unnecessary 
to recall that the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958 states: It is the policy 
of the United States that activities in space 
should be devoted to peaceful purposes for 
the benefit of all mankind.” In so stating, 
the act referred to all space activities, in- 
cluding those of the Defense Department as 
well as those of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Surely, everyone 
should be able to agree that there is no ac- 
tivity more peaceful than that which dis- 
courages aggression and thereby encourages 
peace. 

Those who drive wedges of adverse intent 
between the space activities of the Defense 
Department and NASA, for example, do a 
disservice to the national effort and act to 
contravene national policy. 

Perhaps I am belaboring the obvious. 
Perhaps I am emp a principle con- 
cerning which you have sensed no misunder- 
standing. If the latter is the case, I will 
have to say that you are indeed in the minor- 
ity. A very large number of writers and 
speakers—expert or not on the subject of 
space—attempt to make a distinction be- 
tween the peaceful and military phases of our 
space program. Such contrasts distort the 
truth. 

COMPLACENCY 


I hasten to add, however, that I am not 
saying that space cannot be used for pur- 
poses of aggression. Of course it can. No 
arena within the reach of man is free from 
the possibility of being exploited by an ag- 
gressor. Moreover, no nation should bury 
itself in the sands of complacency and there- 
by neglect to develop the technological and 
military strength so necessary for deterring 
potential aggressors, 

The maintenance of such strength in no 
respect conflicts with the policy of peace. 
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In fact, the more competent we are to pre- 
vent surprise, to discover aggressive maneu- 
vers, and to intercept hostile weapons in any 
medium, the better chance we have of living 
in peace, That is why I have taken such 
a keen interest in our military space develop- 
ments. 

When I state, therefore, that our entire 
national space program is peaceful, I mean 
that we have no aggressive intent, that we 
seek no domination over other peoples, and 
that we are eager to share the benefits of 
space exploration with all mankind. I do 
not mean, however, that we intend to be 
naive, complacent, or weak. 

COOPERATION 

Cooperation between the Defense Depart- 
ment and NASA takes continued effort and 
attention. It is not enough to legislate that 
cooperation. Rather, it is something which 
has to be worked on at all times—and that is 
being done. As I pointed out previously, 
those who drive wedges—like claming that 
one agency is peaceful and the other is not, 
or that one agency’s activities are essential 
while the others are not—tend to under- 
mine what is generally a condition of healthy 
competition and constructive cooperation. 

I also believe in international space co- 
operation whenever such joint endeavor will 
improve technology, increase our store of 
knowledge, or further the pursuit of peace. 
This means that international space ra- 
tion, in order to be justifiable, must be mu- 
tual in its benefits and must not in any 
case diminish the relative strength of this 
country. 

GROWTH 

As much, however, as I favor international 
cooperation in space—and I do so emphat- 
ically—cooperation within our country is 
even more important. If one looks back- 


he will see step-by-step progress. 
Sometimes the steps were hesitant or slow 
ones and sometimes very rapid. But whether 
slow or fast, the net result was a vastly in- 
creased vase of technical knowledge and ex- 
perience which has contributed directly to 
this country’s military strength and eco- 
nomic well-being. On such a technological 
foundation we have built an effective missile 
deterrent, whose value can be judged by the 
fact that we have not needed to employ it 
in anger. On this technological base also, 
we have taken a few strong strides toward 
developing a real space competence. The 
Nation owes a debt of gratitude to those 
who pioneered the research, the develop- 
ment, and the production of ballistic 
missiles. Had it not been for this early 
effort, much of it under adverse circum- 
stances, the national space program could 
not have made the great advance it has 
made in recent years. This farsightedness, 
this growth, this interrelationship of man- 
power and facilities, show how national 
assets can be put to constructive use so 
long as we have the will and the determina- 
tion to do so. 

Those who are impatient for even greater 
Progress in space—and I am to be counted 
among them—should try to establish per- 
spective by attempting to enumerate some of 
the many accomplishments which have taken 
place in less than a decade of space activities. 
In a sense, that reference to a period shorter 
than a decade is somewhat misleading as it 
has been much more than 10 years since we 
first started in rocket technology. However, 
it has been only recently that we have had 
what can really be called a viable space pro- 
gram. We need go back only to 1956 to find 
the first year in which space expenditures 
reached the grand total of $100 muten. 
Fiscal year 1965, with its expenditure figure 
of $6.6 billion was only the fifth year in 
which space spending exceeded 61 billion. 
Those few figures attest to the tremendous 
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rate of growth of our national space pro- 
gram. This rapid rate of growth undoubted- 
ly will not and should not be expected to 
continue, but I feol quite confident in pre- 
dicting steady and constructive growth for 
the future. While there are Indications of 
some leveling off of total space expenditures, 
it Is hoped that they will continue to grow 
over the years at least consonant with the 
rate of increase in our gross national product. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

As I suggested, a quick look at space ac- 
complishments in the last few years reveals 
successful satellites in communications, 
navigation, nuclear detection, scientific in- 
vestigations, weather and other observations, 
radiation measurements, geodetic surveys, 
the garnering of data regarding the Moon, 
Venus, and Mars, and a wide range of other 
space activities. 

It is also worthy of note that since 1958 
this country has mote than 300 space- 
craft into orbit about the Earth and put 12 
om escape missions. About half of that 

total has been Jaunched during the 
past 24 months. 12 
COMPARISON WITH vs. 

As we bask in the glow of self-congratu- 
lation. however, let us not forget for a 
moment that the Soviets also have an orderly, 
balanced, and vigorous space program. 
Moreover, their program continues to ac- 
celerate. Instead of a slowdown, which some 
had predicted, the US. S R. has experienced 
a steady expansion in its space efforts. For 
example, so far this year they have put 
almost twice as many payloads into Earth 
orbit as they had by this time last year. In- 
deed, the last few weeks have shown a rec- 
ord amount of Soviet space activity, and I 
see no evidence that the pace will diminish, 

Although the Soviets have not had as no- 
table success in their escape space attempts 
es they have had in their earth-orbiting 
missions, they have put a larger percentage 
of their total effort into far-out space mis- 
sions than we have. They are still ahead of 
us In manned space flight experience and in 
total weight of payloads orbited, while we 
are ahead in number of payloads and in space 

communica. 


and more powerful launch vehicles. 
NATIONAL EFFORT 


Our space is truly national in 
operation as well as in policy. For example, 
the Defense Department has developed 
rockets used for both their launches and for 
NASA's launches. The Defense Department 
has also supplied all the astronauts for Mer- 
cury and most of them for Gemini. Since the 
former is a completed program, it supplies 
an excellent illustration of interagency 
cooperation. In a single manned Mercury 
operation, 28 ships, 171 aircraft, and over 
18,000. military personel were deployed in 
primary and contingent recovery areas 
throughout the world. Those who like to 
find divisiveness in our space program find 
little comfort in the Mercury project. This 
was a case in which we had NASA spacecraft 
placed into orbit by Air Force-developed 
boosters, launched from an interagency 
coordinated launch site, and piloted by in- 
dividuals on detajl from the armed services. 
That cooperation was in addition to the re- 
covery support just mentioned. 

Exchange of technology and experience 
should be a mutual one. For example, 
NASA's considerable success in manned space 
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flight could assist the Alr Force substantially 


One of the most important facts about the 
space program is one which is so frequently 
overlooked. I refer to the fact that those 
engaged in the program are creating national 
assets and national resources, which can be 


devoted to the best interests of this Nation 


whether such use be to improve man’s well- 
being or to protect mankind from aggression. 
A GLANCE AT THE FUTURE 


And now I would like to outline briefiy 
a few general features of our space activities 
for the future: 

1. We will not only Iand men on the Moon, 
but, if conditions warrant, we will make 
many other trips to explore the various parts 
of the lunar surface and possibly establish a 
base or bases there. 

2. We will not only send unmanned probes 
throughout the solar system to learn more 
about the planets, but we will send manned 
expeditions into space wherever they seem 
feasible. 

3. We will develop a growing family of 
manned Earth-orbiting stations, from rela- 
tively small orbiting laboratories to large 
multimanned permanent stations. We 
would expect to operate a regular ferry serv- 
ice to transfer personnel and supplies to and 
from such stations on a regular basis. 

4. Global communications via satellites 
will be a fact in the very near future and 
should be followed soon by direct broadcast 
of both voice and TV by satellite to home 
receivers throughout large sections of the 
world. 

5. The future will find us in a continuing 
rate of growth in improved propulsion— 
faster, more powerful rockets using nuclear 
as well as chemical energy. 

6. Orbiting spacecraft will increase an- 
nually in numbers, in size, and in sophisti- 
cation, Through such activity we will greatly 
increase our knowledge about the Earth as 
well as about the heavens. 

7. We can expect a marriage of the major 
features of both aeronautics and astro- 
nautics. In other words, lifting bodies and 
winged spacecraft with maneuverable re- 
entry ability will be launched into near and 
distant space by means of recoverable and 
reusable launch vehicles. Drastic reduction 
in the cost of space travel will result. 

8. And, finally, as our competence in space 
increases and as such competence becomes 
part of the institutional structure not only 
of this country but of many countries 
throughout the world, we can expect to see 
greater economic progress and international 
cooperation. Then we can truly say that our 
space efforts have made major contributions 
to world peace. 

In the coming sessions of this symposium, 
highly complex and technical subjects will 
undoubtedly be explored. Iam sure they will 
be stimulating and productive. As you pur- 
sue these scientific and engineering intrica- 
cies, I hope you will keep in mind some of 
the policy implications and national objec- 
robes which I have touched upon this morn- 

g. 

Thank you. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— 5 Record should be processed through this 
0 $ 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price suficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Soil Conservation in West Virginia 
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HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. BYRD. of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the July 1965 issue of the De- 
partment of Agriculture publication, 
Soil Conservation, featured a look at Ap- 
palachia, its problems, past corrective 
programs, and future efforts for econom- 
ic betterment of the region. 

One of the articles in the publication 
dealt with West Virginia, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article, 
“In Perspective,” was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A Loox at ĀAPPALACHIA: In PERSPECTIVE— 
West VIRGINIA FLASHBACK Traces Enn AND 
FLOW or PEOPLE AND PROSPERITY IN HIGH- 
LAND AREA 

(By Glendon P. Burton and Ross Mellinger, 
area conservationist, SCS, Parkersburg, 
and Woodland Conservationist, SCS, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.) 

Let's take a trip into a part of Appalachia 
from the Junction of the Little Kanawha 
and Ohio Rivers at Parkersburg, W. Va. Our 
flashback in time will take us over 165 years 
of land-use history in one of America's 
unique resources regions. 

Starting about 1800, we join up with the 
first settlers traveling by boat and on foot 
eastward slong the Little Kanawha River 
and its tributaries into Wood, Wirt, Ritchie, 
Calhoun, and Roane Counties, They gain 
footholds in the wilderness slong the stream, 

When their first rough shelters are built, 
they spread out from the stream bottoms to 
conquer the hills. Their growing families 
and improving markets for food and timber 
force them to clear the steep hillsides. They 
find the soll ls good. They can grow corn, 
wheat, hay, and pasture. 

INDUSTRIAL BOOM 

In the 1860's, the discovery of oil at Burn- 
ing Springs, Wirt County, sets off a boom- 
ing oll and gas industry. Ollfield workers 
establish homesteads farther back in the 
hills. There is soon a family in every hollow. 

Oil did for the Kanawha River area what 
coal mining did to much of the rest of Ap- 
palachia—stimulated an industrial develop- 
ment that left its workers stranded when the 
resource faded. 

Soon lumberjacks move in with axes, saws, 
and oxen to move the timber to the streams. 
Trees that can't be sold for timber are log- 
rolled and burned, Leases to clear land for 
three crops of corn are common, 

Food must be grown for home use; and for 
barter; woodland must be changed to pasture 
to grow cattle and sheep. There is no corner 
grocery store or supermarket. This is a pe- 
riod when each farm is nearly a self-sufficient 
unit. The land responds to human needs 
but at a price. 

During World War I more steep land is 
plowed for grain. Farmers soon begin to 
notice that the plow often strikes rock where 
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it didn't before, 
out of the soil? 
PRICE OF THE PLOW 

Parts of the field are now red instead of 
brown and the corn doesn't grow well there. 
Gullies begin to appear. Even when plowed 
in or filled with stones, they soon wash out 
a 


Are the stones growing 


gain. 

Pasture fields don't green-up as early in 
the spring; strange grasses and weeds begin 
to replace bluegrass. On steep slopes the 
land begins to slip and slide in large chunks. 

The streams run muddy red after hard 
rains, and they completely dry up in the 
summer. Dug wells have to be dug deeper. 
What is happening to the land and water? 

This is a period of large farms for hill 
country. Many are 200 acres or more. Wheat 
and oats are often cradled on fields too steep 
for a binder. Corn is the big grain crop. 
Hillside plows and sure-footed teams make 
it possible to plant the steepest slopes. The 
average mechanized farm of this period has 
a team of horses, hay rake, two-horse mowing 
machine, a wagon, and a sled. 

This is truly the time of the family farm. 
The whole family works from dawn to dusk. 
But it is not an unhappy time. Neighborly 
visits; exchange of labor at harvest time; 
Saturday night in town; Sunday at church; 
husking bees; homecomings; picnics and 
political rallies—these provide social con- 
tacts and recreation, 

THE WEARY ROAD 


Roads are a real problem. The soils con- 
tain heavy red clay; slips and slides are com- 
mon, From early November until the first 
of May, travel for any distance is a major 
task. Horses sink to their knees and wagons 
to the axles when the ground softens. A 
hard road is a rare treat for the mud-weary 
traveler. 

Following the big family period, farms be- 
come smaller. Land is being divided up 
among heirs, until in the 1930's the average- 
size farm is about 100 acres. About 30 acres 
is woodland; the other 70 equally divided be- 
tween pasture and former cropland used as 
meadow. Farmers have a subsistence level 
of living, but wants are few and some folks 
comment that they made it through the de- 
Pression years by “lack of expense.” 

Solls are impoverished and eroded; live- 
stock prices are riding the bottom; there is 
little incentive for farmers to invest in large- 
Scale soil improvement measures. In fact, it 
is almost impossible to find the money, no 
matter how attractive the promised returns. 
Yet this period spawns the soll conservation 

and the concept of “using land 
within its capabilities and treating it accord- 
ing to its needs for protection and improve- 
ment.“ 
EXODUS BEGINS 


During and after World War II, the rapid 
expansion of industry creates new jobs. 
Young people leave the farm. The old folks 
pass away or retire, and many farmsteads are 
abandoned. Population declines rapidly, 
and the land starts to revert to its original 
state of the 1800's—timber. 

The farmers who stay see that it takes 
more and better land, more intensively used, 
to survive. 

Mechanization joined with modern soil 
conservation techniques turn the trick. But 
only a few farms can do this because the 
kind of land needed is scarce. 

Now, on long weekends the children and 
grandchildren return to the old homestead, 


driving late model cars. The young people 
left Appalachia to earn their way in indus- 
trial areas of the Piedmont and East. There 
they established a reputation as excellent 
workers in industry. 

A few small industries appear in Harris- 
ville, Grantsville, Elizabeth, and Spencer— 
clothing, rubber goods, metal fabrication, and 
wood products are manufactured. These 
help utilize the skills of local people, but 
there is still a surplus of labor and the 
better opportunities for ambitious young 
people lie elsewhere. 

In the 1960's, local leaders begin to study 
their communities and themselves. They 
realize that the vision of large Industries, 
employing thousands of people, appearing 
back in the hills, as if by magic, is only a 
dream, They agree that progress must come 
mostly from conservation and development 
of the region's natural resources, supple- 
mented by small industries where possible. 
They adopt the “drop your bucket where 
you are” philosophy. 

‘wood IS HOPE 


With 68 percent of the land now in wood- 
land and with 1.73 billion board feet of tim- 
ber on good timber-growing soils, wood-using 
industries are developing. Pulpwood is be- 
ing produced from the pine that sprang up 
on the old crop fields. Trees are being 
planted. Sawmills and wood-treating plants 
are starting to utilize the hardwoods. The 
idea of tree farming for continuous produc- 
tion is catching on. 

In the 1960's, soil and land use problems 
are still present. After heavy rains, the 
streams still run red. We see raw, eroded 
areas in overgrazed pastures; slips and slides 
on hillsides; eroding road banks and stream- 
banks. 


Here and there, as we get close to Parkers- 
burg, we see erosion problems created by ill- 
planned housing developments as the city 
moves to the country. 

We see thousands of acres of rough, un- 
stable land gradually being taken over by 
low-value trees and brush. We wonder if 

trees will be planted on these areas be- 
fore it is too late and too costly. 

Roads are still a problem. Designed to 
“get farmers out of the mud,” hard tops 
were put on old roadways, They are not 
suitable for high speed travel and heavy 
loads. are small and posted with 
low load limit cigns. We wonder how heavy 
wood products can be moved to market over 
these inadequate roads and bridges. 

Where roads are good, people who like 
rural living locate homesites. Some are fac- 
tory workers in plants along the Ohio River. 
Some are retirees. Some are former resi- 
dents returned to the scenes of their child- 
hood. Where roads provide quick trans- 
portation, they prefer to live in the country. 

BEAUTY BECKONS 


The great natural beauty of this land in 
the spring, summer, and fall beckons the 
vacationer. The Little Kanawha River is 
noted for its bass, muskies, and big catfish. 
In the woodlands, squirrels, grouse, and deer 
are plentiful and on the increase. A good 
boating pool is located behind the Eliza- 
beth Dam. All of these things, plus many 
other outdoor activities, are recreational op- 
portunities yet to be fully developed. 

We wonder what it's going to take to effect 
the conservation and development of natural 
resources necessary for better living in this 
part of Appalachia, 
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Landowners cooperating with soil conserva- 
tion districts have succeeded in curbing ero- 
sion and improving land use on individual 
properties. Some with adequate land re- 
sources for profitable agriculture have found 
a measure of security. But not more than 50 
percent of the land has been placed under 
safe and profitable conservation manage- 
ment. 

A small watershed project on Bonds Creek 
provides protection to valley farmers and 
recreation facilities for the city of Penns- 
boro, but its 9,435 acres is just a patch on the 
mountainous terrain needing such coordl- 
nated planning and treatment. 

Currently, committees of local leaders are 
exploring the possibilities of a Resource Con- 
servation and Development project for five 
counties under the Department of Agricul- 
ture program administered by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

And now, the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act offers promise of new aids for 
building a stable economy on the region's 
natural resources. 

Of one thing we are sure—the land en- 
dures and if the people put their minds and 
hands to it, they can fashion a good life in 
Appalachia. 


St. Louis Globe Sparks Freedom Academy 
Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the St. Louis Globe carried a 
column by Edward O’Brien, a well- 
known and respected Washington cor- 
respondent, bringing attention to a bill 
which is presently awaiting action in 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration and a bill on which this House 
will soon be required to act. The column 
ably points out the connection between 
our situation in Vietnam and the need 
for the Freedom Academy. Had the 
Freedom Academy been established 10 
years ago I would dare to say there would 
be no need for American troops in Viet- 
nam today. The present premier of that 
war-torn land has stated on several oc- 
casions that one of the key problems of 
the war is acquiring and maintaining 
the support of private citizens. Few 
would deny that the Communists have 
created this war through the efforts of 
trained professional insurgents. Viet- 
nam is no civil war. Vietnam is not a 
legitimate revolutionary war. Vietnam 
is the result of professional agitation, ini- 
tiated and directed by Communist pow- 
ers. Armed intervention will not pre- 
vent wars of liberation. Only through 
concentrated nonmilitary efforts by the 
United States and the free world can 
the citizens of the world be afforded the 
opportunity to choose between self- 
government and communism; for as it 
is now only the other side presents their 
case to the people on their level and in 
a manner conducive to organization and 
support. 

Without further comment, I recom- 
mend the above mentioned article to the 
attention of the Congress. Mr. Speaker, 
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under unanimous consent I place an 
article from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat written by Edward O’Brien and en- 
titled, “Washington” at this point in the 
RECORD: 
WASHINGTON 
(By Edward W. O'Brien) 

WASHINGTON :—Toọopic A in this city is the 
military conflict in Vietnam and President 
Johnson's search for acceptable means to 
turn the Communist victories at least into a 
stalemate, 

But little thought is being given to the 
larger problem that lies beneath the Vietnam 
fighting and will persist and grow in other 
countries. This is the fact that Communist 
warfare takes many forms other than milt- 
tary, that these Red nonmilitary techniques 
are highly developed, and that the non-Com- 
munist world has not yet learned how to 
overcome them. 

As the Vietcong reap their victories, there 
is, however, a new stirring in Co: and 
the beginning of recognition that the United 
States must make a genuine effort to under- 
stand Communist use of political, ideological, 
psychological, sociological, technological, eco- 
nomic, and other nonmilitary weapons. 

A few days ago the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities approved a bill, spon- 
sored by Representative RICHARD H. ICĦHORD, 
Democrat, of Missouri, to establish a Free- 
dom Academy as an independent Govern- 
ment agency that would mount a compre- 
hensive nonmilitary program to meet the 
Communists cold war offensive. 

Though the Academy idea has been lying 
around in various congressional bills since 
1959, this was the first time the proposal has 
moved as far as committee approval in the 
House. The Senate approved a similar bill in 
1960 but since then, the Academy has been 
stalled, apparently because of opposition by 
Senator J. W. FuLBRIGHT, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas, the foreign relations committee 
chairman. 

In a speech in 1961, President Kennedy 
seemed to be agreeing to the need for some- 
thing like the Freedom Academy. 

“We dare not fall to grasp the new con- 
cept, the new tools, the new sense of urgency 
we will need to combat (communism) * * + 
we intend to reexamine and reorient our 
forces of all kinds, our tactics, and our insti- 
tutions,” he said. 

In the Senate, the proposal has always had 
support from Democrats and Republicans, 
Liberals and Conservatives. The Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee said of the 1960 bill: 

“This is the first measure to recognize that 
a concentrated development and training 
program must precede a significant improve- 
ment in our cold war capabilities. The vari- 
ous present agencies and bureaus can be 
shuffied and reshuffled, but until they are 
staffed by highly motivated personnel who 
have been systematically and intensively 
trained in the vast and complex field of total 
political warfare, we can expect little im- 
provement in our situation, This one, lone 
Freedom Academy can lay the foundation 
for a major breakthrough.” 

At present, the United States does not even 
possess an adequate library for research and 
training in political warfare. The State De- 
partment, U.S: Information Agency, and 
other agencies working directly in the field 
do no more than brush the subject in pre- 
paring their professionals. 

The Communists, on the other hand, have 
operated, for almost 50 years, dozens of first- 
class political warfare schools for Reds of 
every country. The Vietcong subversion and 
terror in South Vietnam are a result. 

The State Department has always opposed 
Freedom Academy bills, claiming, though the 
record shows otherwise, that the same job 
can be handled by State or other 
agencies. It wants no rivals in the field of 
international relations. 
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The other factor is the belief held by many 
State t officials and by Senator 
Fulantorrr that the cold war is over, making 
the Freedom Academy concept obsolete. But 
Representative Icnonn and others merely have 
to point to Vietnam, the Dominican Republic, 
and dozens of other hotspots to show that 
freedom is in greater peril than ever. 


Shrine Award Presented to O. Carlyle 
Brock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Im- 
perial Session of the Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
for North America was held here in 
Washington from July 12 to July 16, 
1965. During the opening session the 
Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma of 
the Eloy International Foundation of the 
Republic of Panama was bestowed upon 
my friend, fellow Shriner, and constitu- 
ent O. Carlyle Brock who had served as 
Imperial Potentate of the Shrine for 
North America during the year 1964-65. 
The presentation address was made by 
Dr. Herman A. Bayern, American Pro- 
vost of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation, and the formal presentation 
was made by the newly elected Imperial 
Potentate, Barney Collins. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Dr. Bayern’s remarks 
and the acceptance speech of O. Carlyle 
Brock be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Imperial Sir, O. Carlyle Brock, Imperial 
Potentate for the Shrine for North America, 
we are assembled here this afternoon to hon- 
or you, our dedicated and distinguished lead- 
er of nobility for North America. 

You have been voted the highest honor 
of the Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 
of the Republic of Panama, in recognition of 
your outstanding service to mankind, and 
for your merit and accomplishments in all 
worthy endeavors, including the shrine's 
hospitals, and in further recognition of your 
untiring efforts toward the establishment of 
international peace. 

This foundation, named after the soldier, 
patriot, statesman, martyr, the former presl- 
dent of Ecuador, at the turn of the century, 
is for the perpetuation of justice, truth, and 
friendship among peoples and nations; and 
seeks to promote the moral values with per- 
sonal integrity, for which General Alfaro de- 
voted and laid down his life. 

President Alfaro (1842-1912) established 
in Latin America, many schools, colleges and 
universities, as well as hospitals and other 
welfare institutions: and furthered coopera- 
tion and unity among the countries of the 
entire Western Hemisphere. Under his lead- 
ership, the legislature of Ecuador passed 
laws, separating church and state. 

Whenever there was a threat to the peace 
in the Western Hemisphere, he was the dy- 
namic leader who brought about a peaceful 
settlement of such disputes. 

General Alfaro sowed the seeds for Pan 
American understanding and cooperation. 
In 1907 he called a peace conference in Mex- 
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ico City, in which the United States partici- 
pated, for welding all the Americas together, 
and to preserve for the Western Hemisphere 
the Pan American unity of freedom loving 
people, that would be the perpetual har- 
binger against the attempt of any form of 
despotism to plant the tyrant's heel on even 
the tiniest portion of the soll of our Pan 
American nations, as the Soviet Union and 
Dr. Castro have actually done in Cuba, in 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Were General Alfaro alive today, he would 
be a zealous supporter of the work and pro- 
grom of the United Nations. This great 
Ecuadorean statesman and dedicated leader 
would have left no stone unturned to assure, 
for all the peoples of the world, that hope 
and peace and good will to all men that 18 
our common heritage from our common 
Creator. 

This foundation was organizeed to per- 
petuate and further the political and moral 
values of the Americas advanced by General 
Alfaro, for whom the foundation was named, 
and who at the turn of the century was the 
President of Ecuador for two terms. 

The philosophy of General Alfaro was based 
principally on service to his fellow human 
beings, and to the cause of international 


peace. 

The public and private activities of Im- 
perial Sir O. Carlyle Brock, imperial poten- 
tate, comes within the framework of the 
kind of service to humanity, and particularly 
in his extraordinary service to the Shrine and 
the Shrine hospitals for North America. 

In recognition of this fact, the ruling body 
of the foundation grants you, Imperial Sir 
©. Carlyle Brock, imperial potentate, its 
highest honor—the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross 
and Diploma. 

You are now among the elite and select 
group of humanitarians who have been simi- 
larly honored by the foundation in the past, 
They include the late Presidents F. D. Roose- 
velt, J. F. Kennedy, and Herbert Hoover, and 
the late General of the Armies, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, former Presidents Eisenhower and 
Truman, and President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Vice President Humpnary, Irving L. Mermer, 
Ray Holtz, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
Governors Rockefeller and Harriman, Sena- 
tors MANSFIELD and Dmxsen, along with Im- 
perial Sir Barney Collins, who typify the 
caliber of men who have been theretofore 
honored. 

Therefore, it now gives us the privilege and 
honor to call upon Imperial Sir Barney Ool- 
Uns, our next imperial potentate, to carry 
out the determination of the board of digni- 
taries to invest Imperial Sir O. Carlyle Brock 
= the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and Di- 
ploma. 


ACCEPTANCE OF SIR O. CARLYLE BROCK 


Dr. Bayern, American provost, members of 
the Imperial Divan, Illustrious Protentates 
of the Temples for North America, distin- 
guished guests, my charming wife, children 
and grandchildren, and fellow nobles of the 
Shrine for North America. 

I am overwhelmed and from the bottom 
of my heart, I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to all my fellow Nobles from Mecca Tem- 
ple, particularly the ambassadors from Mec- 
ca, who have honored me this afternoon with 
the top honor of the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tional Foundation of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, with the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and 
Diploma. 

I was thrilled when Sir Barney Collins, my 
successor, bestowed this high honor on me. 
I accept this award, not for myself alone, but 
for all 850,000 Nobles of North America, as 
whose leader I had the privilege of serving 
our great fraternity for 1964 to 1965, and 
I pledge my continued cooperation, to our 
newly elected imperial potentate. 

To be able to join this select and elite com- 
pany of those distinguished recipients who 
have been honored in the past, is indeed a 
high honor, and I shall regard it as an in- 
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spiration to accelerate my efforts in carry- 
ing out the high ideals and principles of the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation of the 
Republic of Panama. 

May I now call my wonderful and charming 
wife, Emily, and the rest of my married chil- 
dren and grandchildren, to come to the plat- 
form to share this honor with me and you. I 
wish at this time to pay a special tribute and 
thanks to my charming wife, and helpmate, 
who has been my inspiration and help, which 
enabled me to efficiently carry out my re- 
sponsibilities as your imperial potentate, 
during my term of office during the 1964 to 
1965 period, 

I wish to again express my personal appre- 
ciation to Sir Barney Collins, now imperial 
potentate for the period from 1965 to 1966, 
Dr. Herman A. Bayern, American provost, 
and ambassador to Irving L. Mermer, illus- 
trious potentate, Mecca Temple, and to all 
other members of Mecca Temple, who par- 
ticipiated in conferring this award on me. 
I hope and pray that we may have peace 
in our time. 


The Real Alabama—Part XLV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, capital investment in the State 
of Alabama amounted to more than $1 
billion in the past 28 months. 

Translated into terms of job opportu- 
nities, this means a total of more than 
45,000 jobs created by this capital invest- 
ment in a State where economic progress 
is solid and consistent. 

More on this subject is presented in 
the following editorial from the Mobile 
Register newspaper of August 10, 1965: 
TEN-STRIKE FOR STATE IN INDUSTRIAL GAINS 


Alabama has scored a 10-strike in excess of 
a billion dollars in industrialization progress 
in approximately the past 2 years. 

This notable achievement is brought to at- 
tention by the Alabama State Chamber of 
Commerce in the August issue of its monthly 
bulletin. 

A July survey by the State chamber de- 
veloped the fact that the past 28 months new 
and expanded industrial projects announced 
for Alabama amounted to more than 81 bil- 
lion in capital expenditures. 

“Business and industrial leaders have ex- 
pressed their confidence in Alabama’s future 
with this tremendous capital investment out- 
lay and it will benefit every segment of the 
State's population and form a base for great- 
er future growth,” says the State chamber 
of commerce. 

“Leader in industrial expansion and devel- 
opment in the entire Southeast in 1964, Ala- 
bama broke all records with a whopping $406 
million announced total capital investment 
for new and expanded industries, the largest 
total reported by any Southeastern State. 

“When these new and expanded industrial 
facilities are put into production, they will 
offer 45,720 additional job opportunities.” 

Three key factors in the rapid industrial 
growth of Alabama are summed up in this 
observation in the report: 

“The magic of materials, markets and man- 
power is continuing to attract manufactur- 
ing.“ 

These, of course, are by no means all of the 
reasons why Alabama is progressing so fast 
industrially. 
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The State chamber also pinpoints such 
other reasons as these: The State’s remark- 
ably abundant supply of fresh water, natural 
resources, field, forest and soil, and mild 
climate all are contributing toward the out- 
standing industrial record.” 

Of special direct interest in Mobile is the 
relation between the statewide industrial 
growth of Alabama and the growth of ship- 
ping through this port. 

“Alabama's well diversified industrial base 
helps stimulate foreign trade through the 
Port of Mobile,” the report in the August 
Bulletin reminds. 

“Rubber, coffee, sugar, jute and iron ore 
pass through the port going to Alabama 
plants. In turn, Alabama-made products 
are loaded on ships at the State docks to be 
transported to world markets. 

“Alabama manufacturing firms which par- 
ticipate in direct export trade cover almost 
the entire range of industrial activity and 
are located in every part of the State.” 

Completion of the 40-foot Mobile Bay ship 
channel, making Mobile harbor one of the 
deepest in the Nation, still better equips this 
industrial seaport to serve world trade, a 
good fortune not only for the port itself and 
the rest of Alabama but for vast outside 
areas both in this country and abroad, 
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Czech Language Taught at Rogers, Tex., 
High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
some time ago, one of my distinguished 
colleagues in the Senate expressed con- 
cern and disappointment over the fact 
that no high school in the United States 
taught Czech language as a credit course. 

I would like to point with pride to a 
recent article in the newspaper Vestnik 
for Wednesday, June 2, 1965, which de- 
scribes the Czech language course at 
Rogers High School in Rogers, Tex. 
This central Texas town is the only high 
school in the United 


guage course, and it has been offering a 
course in Czech since the fall of 1957. 

To describe the teaching of Czech at 
Rogers High School, I ask unanimous 
consent that the two articles on page 3 
through 5 of the Wednesday, June 2, 
1965, issue of the newspaper Vestnik be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Czecu CLass AT Rocers HIGH SCHOOL 

The small Central Texas town of Rogers 
has been receiving some rather unusual pub- 
licity in recent weeks, as the nationwide 
foreign language survey. It seems that 
Rogers High School is the only public high 
school in the United States that currently 
teaches Czech as a credit language course. A 
school in Illinois was listed as offering Czech, 
but no enrollment in the course. 

It was an honor for your editor to be re- 
cently invited to address this year’s Czech 
class at Rogers High School. The occasion 
was the annual and traditional evening 
luncheon sponsored by a very good friend of 
the Czech language and Czech culture, 
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Brother E. L. Schovajsa of Temple. We were 
delighted to talk briefly to the group and 
meet the students individually. They are a 
well-mannered, alert, and pleasant group of 
young people. Their instructor is Brother 
John L. Chervenka, who is principal of Rogers 
High School, and also teaches Spanish. 
Czech I is taught the first year and Czech II 
the next. Last year’s Czech I class numbered 
23; this year's Czech class numbers 10, which 
is about normal. The classes use the Mikula 
text, published In 1936. No State funds are 
available for the purchase of newer or revised 
texts, because of a State education require- 
ment that before a free text can be supplied, 
over 10,000 students must be enrolled in a 
particular course in the State. The class is 
very short on dictionaries. Your editor 
promised that he would try to help them out 
in this regard. A good Czech-English and 
English-Czech dictionary is available through 
the Czechoslovak Publishing Co., here in 
West, for a price of $6. Here is a good chance 
for someone who wants to do something good 
and worth while for the cause of the Czech 
language and its survival in what is probably 
the last outpost of Czech instruction in the 
whole United States of America. Anyone 
wishing to purchase this dictionary for the 

t use of Rogers High School Czech 
classes may do so by making out their check, 
payable to the Czechoslovak. Publishing Co., 
indicating on the check what it is for, and 
we will do the rest. The Vestnik will publish 
the list of donors, and if you'd like, we'll 
insert the name of each donor in the dic- 
tionary. A lot of people wax strong about 
the sad plight. of the Czech language here in 
Texas. Here then, is a direct way to aid the 
cause. They need your help. How about it? 
Now is the time to prepare for the fall school 
semester. 

Brother Chervenka is a member of SPJST 
Lodge No. 69, New Colony, and is doing a 
fine job with these young people, considering 
the tools he has available. His brother, Cal- 
vin, is also an. SPJST member, and teaches 
at Temple Junior College. The SPJST is 
well represented among the young people at 
Rogers High, 

Our sincere thanks to Brother Schovajsa 
for his invitation, and to Brother Cher- 
venka, students and faculty at Rogers High, 
our congratulations, and may every success 
be. yours. 

The following article appeared in a recent 
issue of the Temple Daily Telegram, and we 
are indebted to Brother Leonard D. Mikeska 
for calling our attention to it.— Editor. 
CZECH LANGUAGE Crass: at ROGERS ONLY ONE 

mm Narro 
(By Beth Allen) 

Roczrs.—A teenage boy stood in front of 
a class last week and read a newspaper arti- 
ticle about President John F. Kennedy pub- 
lished on the first anniversary of his assas- 
sination. 


But he's not a member of a civics class 
whose time-sense is out of whack. 

He's a member of the only public high 
school Czech class in the Nation and he'd 
already read the article in Czech. Now he's 
translating. 

The article appeared in the Vestnik, the 
Czech-English newspaper published in West, 
im central Texas, and the student Is a mém- 
ber of the Czech II class at Rogers High 
School. 

The Vestnik is used as a supplementary 
text. J. L. Chervenka, who teaches the class, 
said they have about a year’s supply of old 
Vestniks they. used for reading, 

The State-adopted text is the oldest in 
the State, according to Chervenka. It was 
published back in 1936 and adopted in 1937 
and is loaded with drills but has little read- 
ing matter. 

Because it’s the only public high school 
Czech class in the Nation, the Rogers class 
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finds. reading: matter a little hard to come 
by. Hence, the use of the Vestnik. 

However, persons who want their children 
to learn some foreign language in high school 
other than Spanish and French, probably 
shouldn’t. dash out and move to Rogers. 

Unless their children speak Czech at home 
they might find the sledding a little rough. 
Texas has a large number of citizens of 
Czech origin, many of them only second 
or third generation. native Texans, and 
many of these citizens live in and around 
Rogers. 

So Czech at Rogers High School is not ac- 
tually taught as a foreign language, Cher- 
venka said. 

Most of the students already speak Czech 
by the time they enroll in the course. How- 
ever, they are actually illiterate in the lan- 
guage, just as English-speaking students are 
illiterate in English until they study it in 
school. In other words, they can speak it 
fluently, perhaps with faultless grammar, 
but can’t read or write the language. 

So the emphasis in the Czech classes 
(Czech I is taught one year and Czech II the 
next) is not on obtaining a basic vocabulary 
and learning the grammar from scratch, but 
enlarging the students’ vocabularies and im- 
proving their y% 

The textbook is used to provide grammati- 
cal rules and drill. The Vestnik provides 
practice in reading aloud in Czech and trans- 
lating from Czech to English and from Eng- 
lish to Czech. Mr. Cheryenka uses a program 
with “a lot of original writing in Czech. 
These Czech themes are reproduced and dis- 
tributed to the class for translation to 
English. 

Last year’s Czech I class numbered 23. 
This year's Czech IT class is smaller, as is 
usual with language classes, There are 10 
in the group. 

The credits these students earn are ac- 
cepted in colleges across the land as foreign 
language: credits. 

Chervanka also teaches Spanish at Rogers 
High School and is principal. 

The class was first organized in the fall of 
1957 and has been offered every year since 
then on the alternating basis. 

B. F. Harbour, superintendent of schools, 
figures Rogers High School is a fine place to 
offer the course. “About 85 studenta out of 
the 205 enrolled in high school are Czech," 
he said. 

Rogers’ unique place in modern language 
instruction came to light in a nationwide 
survey made by a language association.. A 
school in Illinois listed the course, but no 
current class was reported: 

Students enrolled in Czech II this year are 
Margaret Malina, Johnnie Elsik, Willie Jani- 
cek, J. W. Pechal, Shirley Pekar, Anton 
Hutka, David Vanicek, Calvin Motl, Linhart 
Pechal, and Edward Skrabanek, 


Address of Rickard M. Nixon on Herbert 
Hoover's 91st Birth Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16,1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB: Mr. Speaker, on 
August 10, 1965, former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon delivered a commemo- 
Tative speech in West Branch, Iowa, as 
part of his tribute to one of our greatest 
Americans, former President Herbert 
Hoover. This remarkable address beau- 
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tifully commemorates the former Presi- 

dent and made him live again by apply- 

ing his principles and his beliefs toward 
today’s major problem, Vietnam. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp. Mr. 
Nixon's speech because I believe the 
points he makes and the course he charts 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Congress: 

HERBERT Hoover 91st BIRTH DATE COMMEMO- 
RATIVE PROGRAM, WEST BRANCH, IOWA, AU- 
cust 10, 1965 

(Address by Richard M. Nixon) 

This distinguished gathering; honored by 
the presence of General Eisenhower, is in 
itself, an eloquent tribute to one of America’s 
greatest leaders, The honor which has been 
accorded to me to add to that tribute pro- 
vides: a wide and rich choice of subjects. 

For over 50 years Herbert Hoover walked as 
an equal among the giants of the earth. 

We could honor him for his service as Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

We could honor him for his achievements 
as an engineer and as an author. 

We could honor him for his contribution 
to the cause of more efficient government 
through the reports of the Hoover Commis- 
sions on Government Reorganization. 

We could honor him for the selfless service 
which earned him worldwide recognition as 
the great humanitarian of the 20th century. 

But, great as were his achievements, Eu- 
gene Lyons was probably correct in conclud- 
ing that Herbert Hoover will be remembered 
more for what he was than what he did. 

In terms of public esteem, never has one 
man fallen so low and risen so high. Thirty- 
three years ago he left the White House 
vilified by his enemies and forsaken even by 
some of his friends. Like Rusk, 
he had learned how viciously cruel so-called 
scholars can be in writing of their contem- 
poraries, 

In that dreary March of 1932; Herbert 
Hoover could well have been described as 
the “man nobody knows.” This warm, kind, 
generous, shy, witty, and progressive human- 
itarian was painted as a cold, heartless, self- 
ish, aloof, humorless reactionary, 

But time has a way of healing the wounds 
inflicted by excessive partisanship, If the 
commentators of the decade were cruel, the 
Mlstorlans of the century will be kinder. 
Before his death he became a living example 
of the truth of the words Sophocles wrote 
2,000 years ago. One must wait until the 
evening to see how splendid the day has 
been.” 

His legion of friends can be forever grate- 
ful that. Herbert. Hoover was one of those 
rare leaders who lived to hear the over- 
whelming favorable verdict of history on 
his public career. 

No words can add luster to the special 
place he has earned in the hearts of his 
countrymen. But let it be noted that for 
generations to come his magnificence in ad- 
versity will be an everlasting example to 
those. who would achieve greatness. A lesser 
man would have lashed back at his critics. 
But, Herbert Hoover was one of those unique 
individuals who was capable of great anger 
against corruption, brutality, and evil but 
never against people. 

His serenity, in the face of the most brutal 
attacks, in the end made his detractors seem 
like pygmies and sllowed his fellow Ameri- 
cans to see even more clearly the great char- 
acter of the giant who walked among them. 

To Umit my remarks on this occasion to 
a discussion of his achievements would cer- 
tainly be appropriate. But the highest trib- 
ute a nation can pay to one of its great men 
is to honor his principles in the adoption of 
national policy. In that spirit, let us test 
our policy in Vietnam against the foreign 
policy principles of Herbert Hoover. 
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It would be presumptuous to say what 
position he would take on Vietnam if he were 
alive today. But the principles which would 
guide him in making that decision ring out 
true and clear from the record of his public 
statements, 

Speaking at the Republican Convention in 
Chicago in 1944, he said: 

“We want to live in peace. 

“We want no territory. 

“We want no domination over any nation. 

“We want the freedom of nations from the 
domination of others. 

“We want it both in the cause of freedom 
and because there can be no lasting peace if 
enslaved people must ceaselessly strive and 
fight for freedom.” 

There was no fuzzymindedness in his 
analysis of the cold war. To him the choice 
between communism and freedom was crys- 
tal clear. He said: “The world is divided by 
opposing concepts of life. One is good, the 
other is evil.“ 

Yet, while he hated the Communist idea 
the great humanitarian had no hatred for 
the Russian people. It was his leadership 
after World War I which helped feed and save 
the lives of millions of Russian children. 

In summary, the principles which Herbert 
Hoover would apply in making a foreign 
policy decision could be summed up in one 
sentence. He wanted peace, freedom, non- 
intervention, self-determination, and prog- 
ress for all peoples and all nations. 

America’s critics at home and abroad con- 
tend that our policy at Vietnam is diametri- 
cally opposed to every one of these principles. 

They contend that America is intervening 
in a civil war. 

They contend that we are fighting a se ttn 
battle to perpetuate white colonialism 
Asia. 

They contend that we are on the side of 
Teaction, resisting the forces of change and 
progress. 

They contend that we are increasing the 
danger of world war III. 

Even among the majority of Americans 
who support our policy too many seem to 
believe that we had no business getting in- 
volved in Vietnam in the first place and that 
all we can hope or try to do is to make the 
best of a bad situation. 

There is no reason for Americans to be 
defensive or apologetic about our role in 
Vietnam. We can hold our heads high in 
the knowledge that—as was the case in 
World War I, World War II, and Korea—we 
are fighting not just in the interests of 
South Vietnam or of the United States but 
for peace, freedom, and progress for all 
peoples. 

This is not a case of American intervention 
in a civil war. We are helping South Viet- 
nam resist Communist intervention. 

We are not attempting to impose American 
colonialism in Vietnam. We are there to pre- 
vent Communist colonialism and to preserve 
the rights of self-determination without 
outside intervention for the people of South 
Vietnam. 

We are fighting on the side of progress for 
the Vietnamese people; the Communists are 
fighting against progress. One of the rea- 
sons the South Vietnamese have been will- 
ing to fight so long and so bravely against 
the Communists is that they know that 
North Vietnam, under communism is an eco- 
nomic sium. The per capita income of South 
Vietnam under freedom is twice as high as 
that of North Vietnam. 

The greatest fallacy is the contention that 
U.S. policy in Vietnam increases the danger 
of war. On the contrary, stopping Commu- 
nist aggression will reduce the danger of war. 
Falling to stop it will increase the danger 
of war. 

This is true because, if the Communists 
gain from their aggression, they will be en- 
couraged to try it again. 
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It is true because, if aggression Is rewarded 
those who advocate the hard line in Peiping 
and Moscow will have won the day over those 
who favor peaceful coexistence, and we shall 
be confronted with other Vietnams in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Tt is true because, if the Communists gain 
from their aggression in Vietnam, all of 
southeast Asia would come under Commu- 
nist domination, and we would have to fight 
a major war to save the Philippines. 

A crucial Issue is being decided in Viet- 
nam: Does the free world have an answer 
to the Communist tactic of taking over a 
free country not by direct attack as in Korea, 
not by winning a free election, but by fo- 
menting and supporting a revolution? If 
this tactic proves unsuccessful in Vietnam, 
the steady Communist march to world dom- 
ination will be halted. If it succeeds, the 
Communists will have the green light for 
conquest by support of revolution all over 
the world, and we will be helpless to stop It. 

This is one of those critical turning points 
in history. Today Russia and Red China are 
not allies. Red China without Russia is a 
fourth-rate military power with no signifi- 
cant nuclear capability. Five years from now 
the two Communist giants may have patched 
up their differences. Even if they have 
falled to do so, Red China will then have a 
dangerous nuclear capability. 

Time, therefore, is not on our side. If 
the Communist aggressors are not stopped 
now, the risk of stopping them later will be 
infinitely greater. 

Too much of the discussion on Vietnam 
has been in the dreary terms of day-to-day 
tactics, of targets to be hit or excluded, of 
the cost involved. 

It is time for all Americans to raise their 
eyes proudly to the great goals for which we 
are fighting in Vietnam. 

We are fighting in Vietnam to prevent 
world war III. 

We are fighting for the right of self-deter- 
mination for all nations, large and small. 

We are fighting to save free Asia from 
Communist domination. 

We are fighting for the right of all people 
to enjoy progress through freedom. 

We are fighting to prevent the Pacific from 
becoming a Red sea. 

To achieve these goals, Americans must be 
united in their determination not to fail the 
cause of peace and freedom in this period of 
crisis. 


The noisy minority which constantly talks 
of the need to make concessions to the Com- 
munist aggressors in order to gain peace are 
defeating the very r they claim to 
serve. This kind talk discourages our 
friends, encourages op enemies, and pro- 
longs the war. 

The Communists do not have to be told 
that we are for peace; they have to be con- 
vinced that they cannot win the war. 

We shall agree to any honorable peace but 
on one issue there can be no compromise: 
There can be no reward for aggression. 

Forcing the South Vietnamese into a coall- 
tion government with the Communists would 
be a reward for aggression. 

Neutralizing South Vietnam would be a 
reward for aggression. 

Forcing the South Vietnamese to give up 
any territory to the Communist aggressors 
would be a reward for aggression. 

History tells us that a coalition govern- 
ment would be only the first step toward 
a complete Communist takeover. 

Neutralization, where the Communists are 
concerned, as we learned in Laos, would 
mean—we get out, they stay in, they take 
over. 

Attempting to buy peace by turning over 
territory to the Communist aggressors would 
only whet their appetite for more. 

We welcome the interest of the United 
Nations in seeking a settlement. But we 
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must insist that where the security of the 
United States is directly threatened by inter- 
national Communist aggression, the final 
policy decision must be made by the United 
States and not by the United Nations. 

We respect the views of nations who choose 
to remain neutral in the struggle between 
communism and freedom. But in evaluating 
those views let us remember that no nation 
in the world could afford the luxury of 
neutrality if it were not for the power of the 
United States. 

The struggle will be long. The cost will 
be great. But the reward will be victory over 
aggression and a world in which peace and 
freedom will have a better chance to survive. 

Herbert Hoover's record gives us guidance 
also with regard to our future policy when 
peace finally comes in Vietnam. 

The man who hated communism helped 
save the lives of millions of Russian people 
living under communism after World War I. 

The man who hated dictatorship set up 
the Committee for Small Nations to aid the 
people forced to live under Hitler's dictator- 
ship in World War II. 

Herbert Hoover took a dim view of trade 
or ald programs which might strengthen the 
power of dictatorial governments over their 
people. That is why he insisted that Ameri- 
can aid to the starving Russian people be 
administered not by the Communist govern- 
ment but by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration which he headed. 

We must continue to step up our air and 
sea attacks on North Vietnam until the Com- 
munist leaders stop their aggression agains 
South Vietnam, But completely consistent 
with that policy would be the establishment 
now of an American Committee To Ald the 
People of North Vietnam. 

What I am suggesting is not a govern- 
ment-to-government program which would 
simply strengthen the domination of the 
Communist Government of North Vietnam 
over the people o that unhappy country but 
a people-to-people program. The American 
people, through contributions to such a 
committee, would send to the people of 
North Vietnam food, medicine, clothing, and 

ther materials which vould help them re- 
cover from the devastating destruction of 
war. 

If the government of North Vietnam raised 
objections to allowing an American 
to administer the program, the distribution 
M supplies could be undertaken by an in- 
dependent agency like the International Red 
Cross. 


Certainly a program of this type would be 
in the great humanitarian tradition of Her- ~ 
bert Hoover. 

As we consider the problems we face, let us 
rot overlook one great factor which is work- 
ing in our favor in Asia. 

Twelve years ago, the Communist propa- 
gande. in Vietnam and in other free Asian 
nations was based on one major theme— 
choose communism and you will enjoy a bet- 
ter way of life. 

Today that propaganda line no longer has 
any credibility. Those who join the Viet- 
cong in Vietnam do so not because they like 
communism, bu* because they féar it. 

In the past 12 years the only nations in 
southeast Asia and the Pacific which have en- 
joyed sustained economic progress are those 
in which freedom has been given a chance— 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Malaysia. The economic fail- 
ures have been Communist China and Com- 
munist North Vietnam and Burma and In- 
donesia—both of which chose the Socialist 
road to economic bankruptcy. 

There is a lesson in this record for America. 
At a time when other nations are turning 
toward freedom, let us not turn away from it. 

Herbert Hoover spoke eloquently on this 
subject at West Branch on his 75th birth- 
day: 
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“A splendid storehouse of integrity and 
freedom. has been bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers. Our duty is to see that that 
storehouse is not robbed of its contents. 

“We dare not see the birthright of posterity 
to independence, initiative, and freedom of 
choice bartered for a. mess of a collectivist 
system.” 

Again on his goth birthday he returned to 
the same theme: 

“It is dinned into us that this is the cen- 
tury of the common man. The whole idea 
is another cousin of the Soviet proletariat. 
The uncommon man. is to be whittled down 
to size. It is the negation of individual dig- 
nity and a slogan of mediocrity and uni- 
Tormity. 

“The greatest strides of human progress 
have come from uncommon men and women. 

“The humor of it is that when we get sick, 
we want an uncommon doctor. When we go 
to war, we yearn for an uncommon general. 
When we choose the president of a university, 
we want an uncommon. educator. 

“The imperative need of this Nation at all 
times is the leadership of the uncommon men 
or women.” 

And, just 1 year ago on his goth birthday, 
he reminded his fellow countrymen again for 
the last time: "Freedom is the open window 
through which the sunlight of the 
human spirit and of human dignity.” 

We were privileged to have lived in the 
same century with this uncommon, extraor- 
dinary man. As we meet in this typically 
American town, in the heartland of our 
country, may we honor his principles as we 
pay tribute to his memory. 


Freedom Academy Bill Advancing 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, unani- 
mous committee approval in the House 
of the Freedom Academy bill has stimu- 
lated greatly expanded interest in and 
support for the inauguration of this 
badly needed program for training Amer- 
ica's peacetime operatives in the cold war. 

Likewise, our continuing problems in 
Vietnam provide a daily reminder of the 
deficiencies involved in a national pro- 
gram which relies too greatly on guns 
and bombs, on blood and bullets, to win 
enduring victories. which cannot be ob- 
tained without a sharply revised and 
reenforced approach to the problems 
of training our friends in South Vietnam 
on the important and imperative tech- 
niques required to maintain a stable, 
sound, and strong civilian government 
capable of preserving the victories won 
in a shooting war. 

South Dakota newspapers have with 
great unanimity expressed their ap- 
proval of the Freedom Academy ap- 
proach and I ask unanimous consent that 
there appear in the Appendix of the 
Record a recent editorial from the Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., American News under the 
heading of “Freedom Academy Bill 
Advancing.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 

FREEDOM ACADEMY BILL ADVANCING 

South Dakotans, aware of the merits of 
tho Freedom Academy proposal that has 
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been advocated for years by Senator Kart 
MunotT, Republican, of South Dakota, are 
encouraged by the progress it has made this 
summer. 

The Freedom Academy bill, a measure to 
establish a comprehensive. nonmilitary pro- 
gram to meet. political warfare needs in the 
global struggle against communism, has been 
given unanimous approval by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 

Although the bill, introduced by Senator 
Murr, in 1959, had won Senate approval in 
1960 it had been victim of a legislative jam 
in the House, 

With reintroduction in the House and Sen- 
ate this year—under Senator Munopr's guid- 
ance—the bill received a helpful recommen- 
dation from the committee re 

The report. outlined the effectiveness and 
history of Communist efforts In political 
warfare and detailed the fact there ls a se- 
rious gap in the defenses of the United 
States, and the non-Communist world gen- 


erally, on the political warfare front.” It. 


said: “There is a vital and pressing need for 
an extensive and thoroughgoing program of 
education, research, and training in this area 
to close the gap.” 

In additional argument in favor of the bill 
the committee report said: 

“Clearly, if freedom is to remain a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of our civiliza- 
tion, if world peace and the national Interests 
of the United States are to be preserved, 
communism must be decisively countered 
and checked * *. (The Communists have 
developed) a new form of warfare which has 
enabled them to render conventional mili- 
tary power ineffective in many situations. 
The new form of warfare is variously re- 
ferred to as nonmilitary, political, unconven- 
tional, total, or fourth-dimensional warfare, 
protracted conflict, etc. © * * Communist 
capabilities in this new type of warfare are 
the result of a massive development and. 
training program which began decades ago, 
in secret, conspiratorial meeting and has 
been. continued in and through a vast net- 
work of so-called political warfare or political 
training schools. 

“The challenge to the United States and 
its allies today is not to atomize the 
installations and capital cities of world com- 
munism, Rather, it is to meet the Commu- 
nists on all fields of battle in this new form 
of warfare and emerge victorious in. order 
that nuclear war may be prevented . 
(The United States) has led the organiza- 
tion and development of the free world's 
military * * *. It is imperative that it now 
take the lead in developing its total de- 
fense by closing the serious gap that exists 
on the front which * * could be as decisive 
as the military front“ . It is essential 
that a program. of research, 
education, and in the area of Com- 
munist political warfare be established.” 

Developments in world affairs since Sena- 
tor Murr started his campaign for the Free- 
dom Academiy bill should strengthen the 
support for it. 

Many Americans would like to see Congress 
approve the bill without further delay. 


Military Construction Appropriation Bill, 
1966 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


The House in Committee or the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10323) making 
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appropriations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June. 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes. 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 

last November the Depart- 

ment of Defense announced closure of 

several bases. Among them was an Air 

Force radar station at Naselle in Pacific 

County in my congressional district in 
the State of Washington. 

The contemplated closure of this 13- 
year-old Naselle air base will remove 
from Pacific County 180 military and 20 
civilian workers and their families with 
a payroll of more than $1 million—about 
8 percent of the annual nonfarm in- 
come. 

Estimates indicate that about 350 per- 
sons will be affected. Naselle School Dis- 
trict will lose 81 students and undoubt- 
edly also will lose Federal payments for 
their education as other school districts 
have lost such funds when defense bases 
have been deactivated. 

Total population of Pacific County in 
1964 was approximately 14,000 and the 
loss of the personnel now manning and 
serving Naselle Radar Station will mean 
that a substantial percentage of the 
population, will be lost to this area. 

For many years Pacific County has 
been one of the depressed areas under 
the criteria developed by the Area Re- 
development. Administration. On Feb- 
ruary 1, the unemployment rate was ap- 
proximately 17 percent. It has not risen 
above that mark for more than a few 
months in the last decade. Thus, the 
significance of the radar site at Naselle 
to the economic health of the community 
is readily. apparent. 

The Air Force invested considerable 
money in this installation. It must. be 
presumed that its technicians r: 
what they were doing when in 1950 this 
base was built as an aircraft control and 
warning installation on top of a 2,000- 
foot mountain at a cost of about $6 mil- 
Hon. These technicians must have 
known: also what they were doing when 
an additional $650,000 was invested to 
convert the equipment to a SAGE heavy 
radar site. 

Again, the Air Force technicians must 
have known what they were doing when 
in 1962 a further sum of $72,000 was 
invested in an improved communications 
system which was placed in service on 
November 15, 1962. 

Further confidence in the Naselle site 
was evidenced by the Air Force when in 
1963 the Naselle site was selected as a 
key link in the improved communica- 
tions system now being built by the Air 
Force. 

At this time, we should be reminded, 
also, that. this Naselle Air Radar Station 
has an outstanding record. It has been 
operating when others in the immediate 
vicinity had broken down or in some 
way had failed to carry out their in- 
tended mission. 

Consistently, the efficiency of the base 
has ranked high among similar installa- 
tions. 

T would like also to quote from a let- 
ter I received from Mr. Carlton Appelo, 
manager of the Western Wahkiakum 
8 Telephone Co., dated January 

„ 1965: 
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During the past month of unusually heavy 
snowfall, we have been very fortunate in 
maintaining uninterrupted communications 
facilities between Naselle Alr Force Station 
and the outside world. We have been told 
that the radar coverage of the site also 
continued without Interruptions. This was 
not true for our neighboring sites. Mount 
Hebo, Oreg., had the misfortune to lose 
radar coverage for prolonged periods of 
time due to excessive icing of the radar 
antenna plus damage to the equipment. It 
was not as serious a problem as the Colum- 
bia Day storm of 1962 when the site (Mount 
Hebo) was out of service for many months. 
* * Our neighbor to the north at Neah 
Bay also suffered a several-hour outage be- 
cause of storm-caused damage. 


This meant that Naselle, alone of the 
coastal sites, was carrying on its mission 
of protecting our Pacific coast from 
aerial attack. 

As I explained earlier, the Pacific 
County area has for a good many years 
been one of those designated as de- 
pressed, The closure has been discussed 
for many months, but the problem still 
remains, 

On January 14, 1965, I wrote Secretary 
McNamara as follows: 

In the Evening Star of Friday, January 8, 
on page A-3, the following news story ap- 
peared with the title, “Aid Says That Shut 
Bases Are Accepted.“ May I say in answer 
to this clipping that this statement is not 
quite the truth insofar as it relates to the 
closure of the Naselle Radar Base. Protests 
regarding the closure of this base have been 
received by many from every segment of the 
Naselle area. These letters with their sum- 
maries I am attaching. 

I was in my own district untill December 
9. During that time the Air Force was cour- 
teous enough to brief me in Olympia on the 
facts relative to the so-called overlap of 
radar installations in the Northwest. Cap- 
tain Nevitt did this very ably, concientiously, 
and well. I quite understand the Depart- 
ment of Defense's desire to close obsolete 
bases and to minimize military extrava- 
gance. I join with you, Mr. Secretary, in de- 
siring to see the upgrading of our Defense 
Establishment and I long have had on my 
mind the matter that has been of increasing 
concern to me and that is the selection of 
candidates for our military academies, 

Although this is extraneous to the Naselle 
matter, I would like to comment that some- 
times it seems to me these academies have 
been far more desirous in acquiring suitable 
football players from the ranks of my high 
school students than in acquiring future 
military leaders. I also note that sometimes 
the capitol is almost inundated by military 
personnel with military chauffeurs and I 
know what the cost of this must be. But 
back to the Naselle Air Base. 

I do not question the Defense Depart- 
ment's prerogative in placing installations 
where it feels the security of our country is 
best; yet I wonder why Naselle was originally 
based as it was and then not continuously 
provided with up-to-date equipment so that 
obsolescence would not have been a major 
factor in discontinuance. There were base 
improvements at locations developed much 
later with modern stepped-up equipment so 
placed. Was this not extravagant? The 
explagation at this time of military thinking 
needs to be explained to Members of Con- 
gress. It should also be explained to the 
general public insofar as security can per- 
mit. For out of this absence of communica- 
tion comes s lack of understanding upon the 
part of the public with the closure of any 
bese 


Very frankly, I am a Member of Congress 
who would far rather rely upon the genuine 
economic stability of developing industries, 
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ports, rivers, and subsequent trade than to 
base our economy on military installations. 
You will note from review of my district we 
are probably the most minimal in the North- 
west relntive to military bases and defense 
contracts. Therefore, when a closure comes 
it is always a jolt to that portion of my dis- 
trict which has depended to some extent 
upon this military installation for its econ- 
omy. 

The other evening I listened with great 
interest to your interview and discussion of 
base closures with CBS correspondent Harry 
Reasoner. Therefore, relative to Naselle’s 
proposed closure, I am summarizing several 
facts and facets and will try to bring to your 
attention some of the points wherein the 
Defense Department and related agencies, I 
feel, must adequately advise and assist us. 

The major problem confronting us all is 
the solution to the structure of our economy, 
A poverty program in name only is no pro- 
gram; and Appalachia, I may say, is not the 
only place where unemployment is high be- 
cause of the failure of good manpower train- 
ing or the curtailment of Jobs in industries, 

“For example, you and I have both heard, 
with a major amount of Senate discussion, 
about Tongue Point's location in a high area 
of unemployment at Astoria, Oreg. May I 
compare this ‘high area of unemployment’ 
with that of Pacific County where the 
Naselle Air Base is located. Astoria in 1963 
had a 7.4-percent unemployment rate. 
Pacific County had 11 percent unemployment 
and this figure has never decreased. There 
are a number of reasons for this. The lumber 
industry is in a highly competitive position 
with our neighboring friendly nation to the 
north, Canada. Markets in the east are 
highly competitive. For a year we had an 
extension of trade with Puerto Rico and 
were able to ship. This has been foreclosed 
by the termination of that 1-year extension. 


going out of a port in Canada, like Van- 
couver, British Columbia. The Northwest 
lumber people, industry, and its labor have 
cooperated with the US. Department of Com- 
merce at all times in exploring the future of 
the European market. 

We will continue in the Northwest to do 
everything possible to move Into markets, 
but I am sure you realize that again we 
shall have the problem of competitive trade. 
The Northwest is 3,000 miles removed from 
eastern ports. Boxcars are not always avall- 
able. Transportation costs are high. Mar- 
kets in Asia are largely for raw material. 
Japan is buying a substantial part of the 
Northwest blow-down timber, but it is go- 
ing out for processing in Japan. 

The Pacific County area is developing ports, 
but not at a swift pace. 

“If you will look at a map of Washington, 
rail and highway connections to the Willapa 
and Grays Harbor areas place it at a dis- 
advantage. We are working with the Army 
Engineers on a possible canal program in 
this area which could be of substantial help 
to both Grays Harbor and to the Willapa 
Ports, but this is in the investigatory stage. 
Many years may elapse before construction 
industry in Pacific County is limited to fish- 
ing and forest products. Although I did 
not specifically mention it in my above 
summary relative to forest products, we are 
also perpetually competitive with parta of 
our own country. The minimum wage in the 
Northwest is much higher than that of the 
South, It is true that our labor market pro- 
vides more skilled and better skilled workers. 
However, they don't work at subminimal 
wages. 

You know the problems with fishing. 
Again we compete in the international mar- 
ket. Only this morning I discussed with a 
Federal official the problem of Japanese and 
Russian fishing. 

I do believe that trade is one of the great 
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answers to our problems today; on the other 
hand, we must look with brutal frankness at 
the problems posed. 

The loss of even two jobs in Pacific County 
poses problems. ‘Therefore, when you con- 
sider that the gross annual pay of military 
personnel at the Naselle site is $720,000 and 
the clyitian employees total $138,000 and you 
realize that this is almost 8 percent df the 
entire Pacific County payroll, it is quite ap- 
parent that the community had depended to 
a considerable extent either justly or un- 
justly upon this defense installation. 

According to the State of Washington De- 
partment of Employment Security, Pacific 
County for the week ending October 3, 1964, 
had 11 percent insured unemployed, the high- 
est rate in the State of Washington. Com- 
pire this with the State average of 4.9 per- 
cent insured unemployment. This in itself 
indicates that the Naselle region has a serious 
economic problem. 

The formerly substantial and profitable 
dairy industry is now also in great difficulty. 
I think I need not review the facets of this 
particular farm problem for you; for I am 
sure you are well aware of its difficulties, 

However, Naselle Air Base did provide a 
substantial market for dairy products. The 
manager of the Lower Columbia Cooperative 
Dairymen’s Association estimates that his 
firm does $21,000 gross business in dairy 
products with the air base and its personnel. 
Closure of the base eliminates this market 
entirely and places owners of dairy farms 
under additional economic stresses. 

The local telephone company reports a 
total of 326 telephones of which 97 are con- 
nected to the alr base whose revenues total 
$6,500. On the SAGE facility, operated by the 
telephone company, property taxes paid to 
local government totaled over $24,000 from 
1960-63 and to the State tax commission 
over $31,000. The company payroll over 
the same period was $144,519. 

Another tremendous problem arises and 
that regarding the school. There are approx- 
imately 300 families totaling 900 people in 
the Naselle area. About 90 families are af- 
fected by the base closure, 

At the present time there are 88 children 
in the local schools whose presence is a direct 
result of the radar installation. Twenty-two 
of these 88 children are members of families 
of civilian base personnel—the remainder aro 
children of military families. At the present 
time there are 19 families having 42 children 
In school living on the base in the Air Force 

unit, Twenty-two families living off 
base in private units have a total of 46 young- 
sters in the school. 

Thus the impact on school finances will be 
a serious one. It should be remembered also 
that special school levies have been voted by 
local property owners to construct new build- 
ings and to pay teachers’ salaries and par- 
ticipate in administrative responsibilities. 
Some of these special levies are to be repaid 
over & number of years in the future and a 
drop in income to the community makes 
local repayment even more difficult. 

I am sure you are able to understand that 
to accommodate the children of this base it 
was necessary to provide additional building 
facilities. It happens that I am very familiar 
with the Nasélle school district for I was in 
the Legislature of the State of Washington 
when this unique consolidation began. It 
was one of the first areas in the State to 
utilize school district reorganization for econ- 
omy and efficiency; and I happen to have 
been the sponsor of this particular school 
bill, Portions of two counties joined; and to 
accommodate the needs of these two por 
tions, a school plant was built. 

The children of the base personnel have 
necessitated its enlargement and improve- 
ment; but the basic tax cost, because of the 
laws of the State of Washington, will require 
all special levies for bond purposes to be paid 
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by local taxpayers. Thus, we come to the 
final difficult problem posed for us. 

If for reasons of economy, efficiency, and 
better security for the United States this 
base must be closed, there does remain as 
a moral obligation on the part of the US. 
Government—which is you, I, and every 
other American—an obligation to participate 
in the planning for a better economic future 
for this Naselle area and as Naselle relates to 
the total Pacific County. 

Tongue Point, I understand, has been 
chosen for a training center under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunities Act. I am delighted 
this facility could be put to such use. Now 
it remains for all of us together to try to 
work out a solution to the Naselle problem. 
Again, frankly, I prefer to have a solidly 
based industry which will over the years at- 
tract, build, and develop Naselle, Pacific 
County, and our entire State. 

As the Representative from Congress in 
this district, may I assure you of my com- 
plete desire to work with the Department of 
Defense, the Administration, the people of 
the community of Naselle, Pacific County, 
and the proper agencies in our State to de- 
velop a program; and I know from your in- 
terview with Mr. Reasoner that you share 
this same desire. 

I would be more than pleased to confer 
with the staff of your Department in trying 
to arrive at the first step to be taken in the 
solution of the problems posed which I have 
summarized. This letter is not sent to you 
in a critical sense. It is sent in the spirit 
of an American Representative of the Amer- 
ican people who wants to better the American 
way of life in an area which needs our total 
thought and assistance. 


In conclusion may I say that if mis- 
takes are made in the location of bases 
by the Defense Department, which neces- 
sitate relocations and closures, this can 
become a very expensive and extravagant 
business for the taxpayers of the United 
States and I sincerely trust that when 
any base is closed, good and sufficient 
reasons motivate the Department. 

I also trust that the eas Depart- 
ment, in its closures, will at the same 
time the problems of the areas 
and do all in their assistance to lessen 
the impact of such closures; that they 
will continue to work with the Federal 
departments, State and local agencies to 
find uses for these facilities so that the 
taxpayer’s dollar has not gone down the 


Responsibilities of Free Press Parallel 
Government Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


4 OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Brady Black, editor of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, which appeared in 
that paper on August 15, 1965, entitled, 
“Responsibilities of Free Press Parallel 
Government Growth.” The article is 
constructive, affirmative, and fair, and 
provides one of the best analogies I have 
read of the tremendous problems of our 
country. It should be read widely by 
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Members of the Congress and the people 
of the country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF FREE PRESS PARALLEL 
GOVERNMENT GROWTH 
(By Brady Black) 

As you read your Enquirer do you ever 
pause a moment to reflect upon the mean- 
ing of the words freedom of the press and 
their implications to you? 

The 10 original amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution, popularly known as the Bill of 
Rights, went into force nearly 204 years ago. 

The first of these says, “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom cf speech 
or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

This guarantee of a free press imposes 
upon a newspaper an obligation to be a 
watchdog for the people on how the affairs of 
the people are being managed by elected and 
appointed officials. 

The question arises from time to time (as 
to) whether television and radio stations, 
which have news programs and some of 
which in recent times provide editorial com- 
ment, are part of the press. 

In a strict sense they are not because, un- 
like newspapers, television, and radio sta- 
tions operate under licenses from the Federal 
Government and therefore tread somewhat 
carefully lest they offend the Government 
and invite action to revoke their licenses. 

Congress, when it submitted the Bill of 
Rights to the States in 1789, could not fore- 
see the wonders of the 20th century, which, 
among other things, would permit man to 
project sound and pictures through the air, 
or the members well may have sought to de- 
vise a protection also for this form of com- 
munication. A difficulty, of course, is that 
signals broadcast, unless limited, can over- 
lap and interfere with each other. This is 
the foot in the door for Government control. 

The founders of our form of government, 

that the people were too nu- 
merous for each to represent himself, created 
a republic in which certain citizens are 
elected to represent all of us. These elected 
officials in turn choose others to act in the 
name of the people. 

As the size of the Nation has expanded 
geogra; y and in the numbers of citi- 
zens, the problems of the people have become 
more complex and Government has grown 
bigger, more complicated, more powerful, and 
more expensive. The average citizen today 
feels more and more helpless as an individual 
to deal with Government and this has led 
to the creation of organizations headed by 
experts who deal with government on behaif 
of specific groups or interests. 

The obligation of the press to be a re- 
porter and interpreter for the people be- 
comes evermore demanding and difficult, 
For one thing the problems have multiplied. 
For another, Government has become bigger, 
more powerful, and sometimes inclined to 
forget that it is the servant not the master 
of the people. 

In the field of problems let me mention a 
few of the big ones. 

Our Government is fighting an undeclared 
war in Vietnam. Is this wrong? Should the 
President have asked Congress to declare 
war? There is a national Negro revolution. 
There is an alarming increase in crime. The 
Nation’s morals have deteriorated. Metro- 
politan centers have decayed and are trying 
to rebuild both business and residential 
areas. There is a crisis in mass transporta- 
tion, shortages of water, a menacing pollu- 
tion of air and water, choking traffic con- 
gestion, poverty in the midst of the world's 
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highest standard of living, underemploy- 
ment, an upsurge of students which threat- 
ens to overextend the facilities to educate 
and killer diseases which cut down thou- 
sands in the midst of useful lives. 

The great Central Government, with the 
authority of tax raised and borrowed dollars, 
is reaching into our purses to redistribute our 
money, threatening local control of educa- 
tion, and raising the question of doctor- 
patient relationship. 

In all of this the press is continuously in 
battle with Government for free access to 
information about the Government which 
can be passed on to the citizens. For years 
press groups have fought for adoption by 
Congress of a freedom-of-information law. 
The proposed law would not apply to mat- 
ters affecting national security. Nor would 
it affect congressional records that carry con- 
fidential classifications nor the congressional 
practice of conducting much of its legislative 
business in secret. 

Where the proposal founders is on the con- 
tention by the executive branch that there 
must be a doctrine of Executive privilege. 
This doctrine, which has been sparingly used, 
is that the President may prohibit certain 
documents from being made available to 
Congress or the public. The Department 
of Justice, which is in the executive branch, 
maintains that a bill would be unconstitu- 
tional which did not protect the authority 
of the executive branch to govern the dis- 
closure and nondisclosure of its records. 
This approach maintains that the executive 
branch has the right to exercise its own 
judgment and discretion as to what the pub- 
lic should know. 


The American Legion Speaks Out 
for Olin Teague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished National Commander of the 
American Legion, Mr. Donald E. John- 
son, sent me a telegram expressing the 
Legion’s views with regard to the irre- 
sponsible story on our great colleague, 
Olm Teacve. I take pleasure in sharing 
this message with the other Members 
of this Congress by inserting it at this 
point: 


Wasnincron, D.C., 
August 12, 1965, 
Hon. Bos CASEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

On behalf of the American Legion I join 
with you in the sentiments expressed by you 
on the floor of the House of Representatives 
August 10 concerning the unwarranted, un- 
fair and irresponsible criticism of Congress- 
man OLIN TEAGUE by Newsweek magazine in 
its August 9 edition. OLIN TEAGUE is a dis- 
tinguished Member of the U.S. Congress. 
His record of service to his country in time 
of war speaks for itself. As chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs he is 
deeply concerned with the welfare of our 
Nation's veterans and their dependents, in- 
cluding all members of the Armed Forces 
now serving the cause of freedom in Viet- 
nam and other areas of the world. 

While the American Legion has no official 
position at this time of pending legisla- 
tion for the so-called cold war veterans, we 
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agree with the points you made in your state- 
ment and are grateful to you for having 
made them. 
Dort ar E JOHNSON, 
National Commander, 
The American Legion. 


Democratic Obstructionism in Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the in- 
epititude, indecision and inaction of the 
Democratic Party controlled House of 
Representatives in my Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania has brought our legisla- 
ture in Harrisburg to a virtual standstill. 
Important bills passed by the Senate, in- 
cluding civil rights advances, funds to 
help underprivileged children, liberaliza- 
tion of medical care for the aged and in- 
digent, and amendments to the State 
constitution are being allowed to die in 
the house. Progress, proposed and acted 
upon by Republicans, is being stymied by 
the obstructionism of boss-led Demo- 
cratic politicians. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a recent editorial on this 
subject from the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLEARLY Srurm Porrrics 

No Governor of record has ever been en- 
tirely happy with a legislature in which the 
Political opposition dominated either or 
both chambers. Mr. Scranton proved his 
regularity as a Governor this week by teeing 
off against the Pennsylvania House. 

The Governor is Republican; the house is 
in Democratic control. The Scranton com- 
plaint could be dismissed as routine if it 
dealt only with house opposition to admin- 
istration-sponsored bills. But this was not 
the Governor's theme. Inaction, or perhaps 
indecision, was what he angrily denounced. 

On this basis, house Democrats are leit 
without a convincing answer. 


It is now Au- 
gust, the eighth month since this spiritless 
session of the general assembly began. Many 
important measures passed by the senate 
have been resting in house committees. 
These include civil rights advances, funds to 
help underprivileged children, liberalization 
of medical care for the aged and indigent, 
amendments to the State constitution, 

As Governor Scranton suggests house 
Democrats in the main are probably not op- 
posed to these measures. If they were, they 
could call them up and kill them. Then 
why the lallygagging? 

Two reasons are suggested. One is hold- 
ing back for trading purposes, for a little 
patronage here and there. The other (and 
this is the Governor's theory) is inability to 
get an answer from the boss—Philadelphia 
Democratic City Chairman Francis R. Smith. 
The two reasons are quite plausible to anyone 
who has watched Philadelphia legislators 
twiddle their thumbs until they get “the 
word.” 

The situation is a disgraceful commentary 
on the status of Pennsylvania legislators, 
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particularly those from Philadelphia. No 
matter who belongs to what , this 18. as 
the Governor said, “clearly stupid politics.” 


Anniversary of the Restoration of Inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate our stanch ally, 
the Republic of Korea, on the 20th anni- 
versary of the restoration of its inde- 
pendence. That she is our firm ally was 
again proved to me as I was writing these 
words last Friday when I was informed 
that the Korean General Assembly had 
just approved the dispatch of a division 
of combat troops to Vietnam to join the 
2,400-man Korean contingent already 
stationed there. 

Although this is only the 20th anniver- 
sary of the liberation of modern Korea 
from foreign domination, the history of 
this ancient nation extends back to the 
founding of the ancient Silla kingdom in 
57 B.C., and the unification of the entire 
Korean peninsula under the Silla dy- 
nasty in 668 A.D. 

The history of this ancient nation has 
been too often marred by outside inva- 
sion and subsequent foreign rule. The 
Japanese formally annexed Korea in 
1910 and for the first half of this century 
the Korean people found their destiny 
controlled by a foreign power. Never- 
theless, the struggle for freedom never 
died in Korea. When the defeat of the 
Axis powers in World War II finally 
brought an end to foreign domination 
on August 15, 1945, the cherishd flag of 
Taegeuk was hoisted once again as a 
symbol of the restoration of Korean in- 
dependence. Three years later the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea was 
officially formed. 

Unfortunately, the continued Soviet 
occupation of the North forced the na- 
tion to remain artificially divided in half 
at the 38th parallel. Then came the sud- 
den attack launched by the Communist 
regime of North Korea into the heart of 
the Republic of Korea. I know how bit- 
ter was the struggle which followed be- 
cause I served in the U.S. Army in Korea 
for 13 months. 

Today Korea still remains divided, 
severed in half by the artificial boundary 
that represents the Communist tyranny 
over the North. With the large bulk of 
her industries and industrial resources 
located in the North, the steady growth 
of the South Korean economy has not 
been an easy process. Yet, long-range 
efforts begun in 1962 through the 5-year 
economic development plan have already 
begun to yield results. Growth in real 
gross national product has exceeded 6 
percent in each of the last 2 years and 
1964 industrial production was 51 percent 
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greater than in 1960. Korea’s balance- 
of-payments situation has improved 
markedly; exports increased from $41 
million in 1961 to $119 million in 1964. 
The Koreans expect that large-scale land 
reclamation will increase arable acreage 
by about 20 percent and help make 
Korea virtually self-sufficient in food by 
1970. An economic stablization pro- 
gram, including establishment and main- 
tenance of a realistic exchange rate, has 
been instituted. 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In recent years Korea has made sig- 
nificant political progress at home and 
gained increasing international stature. 
Korea's efforts to normalize its relations 
with Japan and its important contribu- 
tions to the Vietnam struggle demon- 
strate the country’s maturity and full 
partnership in the free world commu- 
nity. 

President Chung Hee Park paid a state 
visit to the United States in May 1965. 
His visit to this country was highly suc- 
cessful and did much to strengthen the 
already friendly ties between Korea and 
the United States. In public speeches, 
both during his visit here and in Korea, 
President Park has. strongly reaffirmed 
Korea's desire to work closely with the 
United States in defending Asia from 
Communist aggression, 

Today, as the United States faces a 
new challenge in Vietnam, the Republic 
of Korea stands solidly by our side, 
sharing our military as well as our po- 
litical commitment to maintain the right 
to independence in southeast Asia. 

Let us continue to stand by her side 
and extend our heartiest congratulations 
on the 20th anniversary of the restora- 
tion of independence for the Republic 
of Korea. 


A Bowl of Wackies—No One Should 
Swallow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NESRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN, Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleasantly surprised this morning to be 
advised by no less a spokesman of the 
American business community than the 
Wall Street Journal that conditions in 
our great wheat using cereal industry 
were never better, and that the future 
was indeed glowing. In fact, the Wall 
Street Journal in its lead column today 
refers to this industry as the “Soaring 
Cereals” in the course of a glowing ac- 
count of the economic health of this in- 


the Ralston-Purina Co. 

The article goes on to refer to the gim- 
micks used by the industry to further 
increase its sales, profits, and economic 
well being. This reference to gimmicks 
as well as the new name for a cereal to 
be produced by General Mills, Inc., called 
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“Wackies” frankly hit home. It remind- 
ed me of the wacky propaganda that 
these same firms were using to gimmick 
up the well-thought-out farm legislation 
now before this House. 

I submit, gentlemen, that no one, after 
reading this column, can seriously fall 
for the propaganda that an industry in 
such a state of economic well-being could 
be seriously hurt, retarded or damaged, 
if it were to help give the wheat farmers 
a fair share in the marketplace as pro- 
vided in H.R. 9811. It seems ironic to me 
that an industry whose profits were never 
better and who, according to the Wall 
Street Journal article, spends a great 
portion of its resources on bedeviling the 
mothers of the Nation with gimmicks 
could at the same time deny the farmers 
and wheat growers of this country a frac- 
tional cent increase in the cost of their 
product. 

I include the Wall Street Journal story 
at this point: ` 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 16, 1965 
SOARING CEREALS: BREAKFAST Foop Firms 

Prosper sr SERVING Up a Host or NEW 

BRANDS—SWEETENERS, “INSTANT Fnurr,“ 

Drereric Types Lirr SALES; CAP’N CRUNCH 

Is Quick Hrr—A Few MOTHERS ARE FED UP 


(By Ronald G. Shafer) 


How about a bowl of Wackies? It’s full 
of squaggles and squiggles, with a little 
snoop, zot, gloop and kerblooey thrown in 
for extra flavor. 

Wackies, in case you haven't guessed, is a 
new breakfast cereal General Mills, Inc., of 
Minneapolis is test-marketing. Squaggles 
and squiggles are the company’s names for 
puffed oats. The other names are fanciful 
labels for various-shaped marshmallow bits 
with a banana taste. 

If all this suggests that the whole busi- 
ness of breakfast food manufacturing has 
its “wacky” side, that business is alsc one 
of the Nation's fastest moving and most 
successful. Not many years ago almost 
everyone ate plain corn flakes or oatmeal if 
he touched cereal at all. But today’s shop- 
per faces the challenge of more than 70 
brands of ready-to-eat cereals, including 
Crispy Critters, Cap'n Crunch, 
Charms, and Froot Loops. 

EVEN MORE BRANDS 


The number of cereal brands has doubled 
in the past 10 years as cereal makers zero 
in on specific market segments, a switch 
from the mass marketing approach that 
stressed a few brand names. Today there's 
a cereal for everyone,” boasts Howard Crosby, 
vice president of Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., the acknowledged champion of the 
2 with an estimated 42 percent of all 

es. 

And “there will be even more cereal 
brands,“ Mr. Crosby vows. Among them: 
Family cereals with instant freeze-dried 
fruits, a few samples of which already are 
being marketed; low-calorie cereals with 
artificial sweeteners for dieters; and more 
gimmick-filled breakfast foods for kids. 

The new brands are expected to put even 
more snap in the cereal market, where sales 
are expected to hit $620 million at manu- 
facturers’ level this year, more than double 
the $280 million posted in 1955. Assuming 
an average serving of 1 ounce, cereal men 
figure Americans will lap up more than 19 
billion bowls of cereal in 1965. 

Cereal making is a profitable business, de- 
spite heavy promotion costs and new product 
competition. Kellogg, the only major com- 
pany that derives nearly all its revenue from 
cereals, earned $32.6 million last year, equal 
to 9 percent of sales of $349 million. 


Lucky 
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The cereal industry is not without its de- 
tractors, particularly mothers of small chil- 
dren. The largest number of cereals in 
recent years have been aimed at children 
under 12 who eat about 40 percent of all 
cereal consumed. Kids switch brand loyalty 
quickly and are susceptible to gimmicks, 
premiums, and the appeal of television car- 
toon personalities such as General Foods 
Corp.’s Linus the Lionhearted and Kellogg's 
Tony the Tiger, Yogi Bear and Huckleberry 
Hound. 

TOMMY'S TROUBLES 


“My two boys have to have the cereals they 
see on TV—but then they will not eat them,“ 
moans Mrs. Jeanette McDonald, a Columbus, 
Ohio, housewife. My 4-year-old Tommy 
screamed for corn flakes with instant ba- 
nanas, but he would not touch them until I 
took out the bananas.” 

“My three kids bug me to buy all these 
presweetened cereals, complains Mrs. Dine 
Schmid in a Detroit supermarket. “With so 
many brands, I cannot get everything they 
want. If they get too nasty, I threaten to 
buy nothing but corn flakes.” 

Cereal researchers say the average home 
today has five different brands of cereal on 
hand at any one time, keeping mom busy 
running between the pantry and breakfast 
table to satisfy the family’s whims. Today's 
breakfast is more hectic—it is every man for 
himself,” says Robert Stuart, president of 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

Today's breakfast also can be more expen- 
sive, A 10-ounce box of General Mills’ fa- 
millar Cheerios, for example, costs 31 cents 
in some supermarkets. A smaller 8-ounce 
package of the company’s Lucky Charms, a 
combination of toasted oats similar to 
Cheerios plus clover-shaped marshmallow 
bits, costs 35 cents. 


QUAKER'S SUCCESS 


Quaker Oats’ first cereal aimed primarily 
at children is an example of how such cer- 
eals can succeed quickly. About 2 years ago 
the company created a presweetened, pil- 
low-shaped corn-and-oats cereal called Cap'n 
Crunch and a white-mustachioed cartoon 
character by the same name to put on the 
box. Early this year the cereal was distrib- 
uted nationally, backed by cartoon TV com- 
mercials and premiums such as Cap'n Crunch 
comic books, rings and a boxtop offer for a 
pirate’s treasure chest and shovel. Cap'n 
Crunch already is Quaker’s best-selling 
ready-to-eat cereal and the ninth leading 
ready-to-eat cereal in the United States, 
industry sources say. 

Cereal makers say that premium offers of- 
ten are important in introducing children’s 
cereals. But this age-old merchandising 
technique seems to be declining in favor at 
one company at least. “Personally, I do not 
think premiums are worth a darn,” says 
M. C. Baker, vice president of General Foods 
and general manager of the Post Cereal divi- 
sion, “We cannot trace any extra sales to 
premiums, If you offer, say, a cultured pearl 
for 50 cents and a boxtop, tomorrow someone 
else might come along with two pearls for a 
quarter and take all your business away.” 

General Foods is gradually phasing out 
premiums in favor of puzzles and recipes on 
its cereal boxes. Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, never offers premiums but prints hu- 
morous stories on its boxes. General Mills 
is stressing educational offers such as a 32- 
page coloring book of national parks. Kel- 
logg offers historical sketches of American 
folk heroes such as Paul Bunyan and Davey 
Crockett on some cereals. 

But premiums remain. “Mail-in premiums 
will continue to be used extensively, pri- 
marily to maintain interest,” says Kellogg's 
Mr. Crosby. Dozens of items currently are 
available for a box top and up to $2. Among 
them: An inflatable pink elephant, 25 cents 
“milk money,” a model Indianapolis 500 
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racer, 40 spools of thread and a recording of 
Tchaikovsky's 1812 Overture billed as mu- 
sic to eat Puffed Wheat by.” 

Premium offers, cereal box designs and 
even the cereals themselves are changed fre- 
quently. “If it is the same old package, 
people are going to get tired of it,” says Kel- 
logg's Mr. Crosby. General Foods says it 
“would not think of going more than 18 
months with the same package.” 

General Foods hopes for renewed interest 
in Criepy Critters by adding a new critter— 
pink elephants. Eaters of the company’s 
Alphs Bits probably have noticed new “crazy 
shapes” such as airplanes and boats down 
there among the usual alphabet letters and 
milk. Ralston Purina Co, recently abans 
doned its traditional red and white “checker- 
board square“ packages in favor of bright 
orange, blue and yellow ones, 


THE CATBIRD SEAT 


Despite the flood of cereals for kids, “the 
goal is still a cereal that everybody likes. 
You're sitting in the catbird seat with a fam- 
ily cereal,” says General Foods’ Mr. Baker. 
The industry's top sellers, such as Kellogg 
Corn Flakes, and Rice Krispies and General 
Mills' Cheerois, are known as family cereals. 

General Foods has high hopes for the most 
revolutionary of the new family cereals— 
corn flakes with freeze-dried fruits which 
instantly regain their flavor in milk. Last 
year the company introduced corn flakes 
with strawberries and sales have equaled or 
exceeded our introduction targets,” Mr. 
Baker says. Currently in test markets are 
corn flakes with blueberries and with peaches. 
“We think cereals with fruit will eventually 
be as important as presweetened cereals, 
which now account for 20 percent of indus- 
try sales,” Mr. Baker predicts. 

Kellogg has adopted more of a wait-and- 
see attitude toward freeze-dried fruits, but 
currently is test marketing corn flakes with 
bananas in the Midwest. So far, the cereal 
has been “quite successful,” Kellogg says. 

One problem could be cost, An 8-ounce 
box of General Foods’ corn flakes with straw- 
berries retails for 49 cents at one Detroit 
supermarket, compared with 24 cents for a 
14-ounce box of plain Post Toasties corn 
flakes. Corn flakes is being used as the 
“carrier” for the new cereal because of its 
proven wide acceptance. Corn finkes,” com- 
ments General Foods’ Mr. Baker, is like St. 
Paul. It's all things to all people.” 

Another group of new cereals will be aimed 
at dieters and the nutrition-conscious. Gen- 
eral Mills is testing a noncaloric, presweet- 
ened corn flakes called Good News. Quaker 
Oats is introducing artificially sweetened, 
Diet-Prosted Puffed Wheat and Diet-Frosted 
Puffed Rice. 

Let's face it. We're a world of weight 
watchers. People want sweets but they don't 
want to pay for them in pounds,” says 
Quaker's Mr. Stuart. 

CEREAL Is “JUVENILE” 


Teenagers and young adults still resist the 
appeal of breakfast cereal, manufacturers 
glumly admit. Many teenagers wouldn't be 
caught dead eating cereals,” says one. It's a 
form of rebellion. They think It's too juve- 
nile.” 

But companies are trying to win the teen- 
agers back. Kellogg hired humorist Max 
Shulman to draft ads for college newspapers, 
and features a rock 'n roll group wailing away 
about corn flakes in radio commercials. 

Six manufacturers account for 97 percent 
of all ready-to-eat cereal sales. After Kel- 
logg takes its 42 percent of the market Gen- 
eral Mills and General Foods take about 20 
percent each. Quaker Oats, National Biscuit 
Co. and Ralston Purina divide the remaining 
15 percent. 

Quaker, long-time king of the hot cereal 
makers, only recently began serious efforts to 
boost its share of ready-to-eat cereal sales. 


. 
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It doubled its share of that market last year 
to about 6 percent. The company's Cap'n 
Crunch and Life cereals were Its first new dry 
cereals since 1927 and are largely responsible 
for moving the company from sixth to fourth 
place in industry sales. 

Quaker is still trying to reverse the long 
decline in per capita consumption of hot 
cereal. It brought out an "Instant Quaker 
Outs“ which is made by simply adding boil- 
ing water to the cereal, Its ad campaigns for 
hot cereals apparently forget Quaker’s grow- 
ing stake in the cold cereal market. They 
chide mothers for taking their kids “out of a 
wurm bed and into a cold bowl of cereal.” 


Up Is Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the ways of 
the bureaucratic mind are indeed strange 
and their logic is wondrous to behold. 
The following editorial from the August 
13, 1965, Indianapolis Star commenting 
on the theory that representatives of the 
poor must help administer the so-called 
War on poverty shows the ridiculous ex- 
tremes to which such a theory could be 
carried: 

Ur Is Down 


The demand that representatives of the 
Poor must help administer anti-poverty pro- 
grams opens a new realm in governmental 
Philosophy. 

Under the new mystique, being downtrod- 
den has become a status symbol. 
and vagabonds have reached a social height 
they have not known since the days of 
Francois Villon. 

Somehow, civil righters and bureaucrats 
seem to have the idea that the poverty war 
is for and not against the condition for which 
it was named. 

Thus bankers, businessmen, lawyers, doc- 
tors and various other successful men, who 
avoid being poor by making money, are not 
sulted to administer a poverty war. This 
ls because they are not poor. They are not 
acquainted, a psychologically-sociologically 
inclined egghead might say, with the sub- 
jective realities of poverty and hence are not 
equipped to cope with it. 

By this logic the mentally 111 should run 
Mental hospitals and school dropout. pro- 
grams should be administered by delin- 
quents. 

Naturally the sick should be in charge of 
hospitals, 

Jails and prisons should be run by bandits, 
murderers, rapists and other criminals be- 
Cause the uninitiated lack the insight such 
people have into anti-social behavior. Like- 
Wise, police departments should be admin- 
istered by thugs, narcotics hospitals by dope 
addicts, traffic courts by speeders, drunks 
and reckless drivers and the FBI by com- 
Munists, kidnapers, white slavers and Man- 
osi. 

The American command in South Vietnam 
should be run by the Vietcong, which alone 
has the inner mastery of the problems in- 
volved in blowing up restaurants full of 
families with their children and suchlike 
matters. 

And the Pentagon could be placed in the 
Capable hands of a joint board of Soviet, 
Red Chinese and Castroite generals. 

Finally, since a subjective immersion in 
the allment being treated is a prerequisite 
to treating it, the church, of course, should 
be run by sinnners. 
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The 1961 Nobel Peace Prize Winner To 
Join Science Faculty at University of 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Georg von Bekesy, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, will join the University of Hawaii 
next spring to conduct a major research 
operation in psychophysical and com- 
muneiation studies. He will provide 
tremendous impetus to scientific devel- 
opment in Hawail, and his contributions 
to the deafness problem are expected to 
be especially noteworthy. 

Dr. von Bekesy, who won the 1961 
Nobel Peace Prize for his contributions 
to medicine, will fill an academic chair 
financed by the Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
He will be the university’s first Nobel 
prize recipient and the institution's third 
professor to hold membership in the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, one of his 
many honors. 

Hawaii is indeed proud to welcome this 
noted educator to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin story of 
Dr. von Bekesy's appointment follows: 
[From the Honolulu 5 July 21. 
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AUTHORITY ON SENSORY Scrences—1961 NOBEL 
PRIZE WINNER APPOINTED TO U.H. FACULTY 


(By Helen Altonn) 


A 66-year-old Hungarian scientist who en- 
riched the feld of acoustics and won the 
1961 Nobel Peace Prize for his contributions 
to medicine will joint the University of 
Hawaii next spring. 

Dr. Georg von Bekesy, appointed professor 
of sensory sciences, will bring to the Manoa 
campus & major research operation in psy- 
chophysical and communication studies, 

He is the university's first Nobel Prize re- 
cipient and will fill an academic chair fi- 
nanced by the Hawaiian Telephone Co. 

Dr. von Bekesy, fascinated in his youth by 
high-pitched gypsy music, was working as a 
research physicist in the Hungarian tele- 
phone system laboratory when a question 
occurred to him: How much better is the ear 
than the telephone system? 

He devoted more than 84 years to finding 
an answer to the question, his research lead- 
ing to his Nobel Prize. 

The results of his work were compiled in a 
book, “Experiments in Hearing.” 

Thomas H. Hamilton, university president, 
hailed the appointment of Dr. von Bekesy as 
a scientist of “stature and eminence.” 

He said Dr. von Bekesy “will play an im- 
portant role in assisting with the scientific 
development of Hawaii.” 

One of the world's leading scientists in the 
field of anatomy and physiology of the ear, 
Dr. von Bekesy has worked since 1947 in the 
Psycho-Acoustic 
University. 


He was in Hawail last month, as a con- 
sultant to the Pacific Biomedical Research 
Center, and was here before in December 
1964, to lecture and conduct seminars at the 
university. 

Dr. von Bekesy is described by the Acous- 
tical Society of America as a man of many 
scientific disciplines, as a “physicist, anato- 
mist, physiologist, and experimenter ex- 
traordinary.” 


Laboratory at Harvard 
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He works in his laboratory from early 
morning until late at night. 

He once said, “I like a lonely life * * * 
Concentration on one field is possible only if 
you are lonely to a certain degree. 

“If someone is a scientist, he loves to work 
on some problem and my hope is to con- 
tribute to the deafness problem.” 

He likes archeology, however, and collects 
primitive objects as his hobby, hanging them 
around his laboratory with magnified models 
of ears and gleaming equipment. 

He recently has been working with the 
development of a mechanical model of the 
inner ear with a nerve supply represented 
by the skin of the arm. 

Von Bekesy’s early education was received 
in Munich, Constantinople, Budapest, and 
Zurich. 

He went to Harvard as a research lecturer 
in 1948 and has remained there. 

He will be the third University of Hawali 
professor to hold membership in the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, one of his many 
honors. 

The professorship which he will occupy 
was created by the Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
last month to emphasize higher education 
in Hawall and assist the university in bring- 
ing a noted educator to the faculty. 


The Need for a New Immigration Law— 
Address by Archbishop John J. Krol 
of Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be a sponsor of S. 436 which 
would abolish the discriminatory na- 
tional origins quota criteria for admit- 
ting immigrants to the United States. I 
am also a cosponsor of S. 500, a bill rec- 
ommended by the President of the Unit- 
ed States, which would accomplish the 
same purpose. 

One of the best statements I have seen 
in favor of revising our immigration stat- 
utes in the direction of a more enlight- 
ened and humane policy in this area was 
delivered last December by His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend John J. Krol, 
D.D., Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Philadelphia, before the third annual 
Greater Philadelphia Conference on 
American Immigration Policy, Citizen- 
ship and Refugee Matters. 

The archbishop offers these guidelines 
for an enlightened immigration policy: 

We must be true to ourselves as a Nation, 
to the traditions and principles which have 
given growth to America. Fear, overcau- 
tiousness, national selfishness should not 
form the basis of any American policy * * * 
An honest appraisal of the national interest, 
an honest appraisal, not nearsighted, gloomy, 
or complacent, should be the basis of the 
law; but let the law also be enlivened by 
the spirit of justice and compassion which 
refiects the heart of America. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Archbishop Krol’s excellent 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 
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TED ANNUAL GREATER PHILADELPHIA CON- 
FERENCE ON AMERICAN IMMIGRATION POLICY, 
CITIZENSHIP, AND REFUGEE MATTERS 
Ladies and gentlemen, over the years, the 

question of immigration has been a matter 

of special concern to me. For that reason, 

I welcomed your kind invitation to address 

the Third Annual Greater Philadelphia Con- 

ference on American Immigration Policy, 

Citizenship, and Refugee Matters. 

In the providence of God, ali men created 
to His image and likeness are bound by 
a solidarity which transcends national, po- 
litical, geographic, and racial “barriers. All 
men are members of the same human family. 
All have a right to the riches of this earth 
and the ty of making these riches 
available to all members of the huge human 
family. 

The phenomenon of migration is an his- 
torical fact and a natural law. The physical 
world is subject to a law which stirs and 
mixes the elements of life without destroying 


self-preservation. In like manner, man mi- 
grates to escape want or political, religious, 
or racial persecution. 

Migration is a natural inalienable human 
right which the state, or rather the states, 
are obliged to recognize, respect, and protect. 
However, this fact does not prevent, but em- 
phasizes the necessity of human action 
regulating and emigration, so that 
it may fulfill its natural object which Pope 
Pius XII described as “the more advanta- 
geous distribution of humanity on the sur- 
face of the earth” (15th Anniversary of 
Rerum Novarum). 

A passage from the profound social docu- 
ment of our late beloved Pope John, “Pacem 
in Terris,” summarizes these truths: “Among 
the rights of a human person there must be 
included the one by which a man may enter 
a political community where he hopes he can 
more fittingly provide a future for himself 
and his dependents. Wherefore, as far as the 
common good rightly understood permits, it 
is the duty of the State to accept such im- 
Migrants and to help Integrate them into it- 
self as new members.” 

Political, social, and economic considera- 
tions are factors in the determination of a 
nation’s immigration policy. However, a 
nation’s. moral sense, its values, and tradi- 
tions, its attitude toward the realization of 
the common good, the very way in which it 
looks upon itself, these also are inseparable 
from the way it treats stranger desiring to 
dwell within tts confines, 

No one seriously proposes that unrestricted 
immigration be restored by the United 
States. But even so, is tt not true that we 
experience a warm nostalgia and sense of 
pride when we read the words inscribed on 
the Statue of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses to breathe 
tree. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shores. 

Send them, the homeless, tempest tost, to 
me. 

‘I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Maintaining the national interest, yes; but 
is not the preservation of these sentiments 
and ideals a deep and integral part of our 
national interest? 

The national and international implica- 
tions of immigration policies have grown in- 
creasingly more complex and _ sensitive. 
Someone has aptly described our time as the 
era of the dispossessed, a time of upheaval 
and mass of people. Populations 
are rapidly increasing. Automation is chang- 
ing the structure of industry and business, 
while the labor force grows but cannot adapt 
quickly to automation, since the labor force 
is. people, not machines. Any attempt to 
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enact a new set of immigration laws in the 
context of the present-day world 

would be fraught with problems, and rightly 

should be subject to critical analysis. 

As a matter of fact, many persons have 
strongly criticized the current immigration 
law. Last summer; former Attorney General 
eral ROBERT F. KENNEDY said that the present 
law is “a standing affront to millions of our 
citizens and our friends abroad.” Presidents 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson have all 
said that new immigration legislation is a 
necessity. Countless articles, speeches, and 
group proposals have given insistent expres- 
sion to that Judgment; yet despite this con- 
certed effort the 1952 law remains. 

This has been a source of discouragement 
and frustration to many. But it only serves 
to demonstrate that laws are enacted or 
changed only where there is a demand for 
action, ‘The call has not been long, loud, or 
clear enough to prompt the people in large 
numbers to recognize that a change in the 
immigration policy is for the national inter- 
est. Voters are not easily aroused to con- 
sider issues which do not touch upon their 
immediate concerns. 

It is not necessary to review for this gath- 
ering the history of the immigration policy 
of America, nor to speak about the statistics 
of population projections, shifts in the labor 
force, or the other factors which condition 
the standard of living. These are matters 
for the experts to study and debate. But 
the recommendations resulting from these 
studies should refiect the confident optimism 
of the American people. The immigration 
policy of a nation mirrors its image of itself. 
Is it our wish to advertise America to the 
world as a nation whose dynamism is grind- 
ing to a halt and whose genius to absorb and 
become enriched by diverse elements is be- 
gining to ebb? 

Many calls for a change in our immigra- 
tion policy to improve America’s image 
abroad. This is indeed a valid concern. We 
do live in a community of nations and we 
wish to leave to future generations an Amer- 
ica. which enjoys good relations with other 
peoples, 

This is surely a part of our national in- 
terest. But even more important than how 
other people see us, is how we sce ourselves. 
We must be true to ourselves as a nation, to 
the traditions and principles which have 
given growth to America. Fear, overcau- 
tiousness, national selfishness should not 
form the basis of any American policy. 

A revision or modernization of the immi- 
gration policy, to be realistic needs restric- 
tions and controls, quantitatively first of all, 
to determine an annual quota consistent 
with the needs and capacities of America; 
but also qualitatively to guard against the 
entry of subversives and criminals and to 
encourage the coming of the especially 
skilled and the talented. An honest ap- 
praisal of the national interest, an honest 
appraisal, not nearsighted, gloomy, or com- 
placent, should be the basis of the law; but 
let the law also be enlivened by the spirit 
of Justice and compassion which reflects the 
heart of America. 

You are all familiar with the evolution 
and present provisions of the national 

quota Prescinding from 
the motives of those who enacted this sys- 
tem into law, it must be stated that the 
practical consequences of it are a matter of 
deep concern. May I just say that, for very 
personal reasons, I am happy that it was not 
in effect at the turn of the century. For 
perhaps if it were, two young people from 
Eastern Europe might not have been able 
to come to this country, settle here, marry 
and raise eight children to enjoy America's 
blessings and in some measure, I trust, bring 
credit to her good name. 

Immigration is a matter of law, of natural 
law and positive law. Just as the Constitu- 
tion gives expression to the natural rights 
of man; so also should the immigration law 
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be in accord with the inalienable human 
right of migration. It is within the frame- 
work of law that the phenomenon of immi- 

gration has to take place, If the law is not 
flexible enough to allow the problems of 
immigration to be faced on the human level 
in a just and compassionate way, then the 
law should be modified. Your organizations, 
by your experience, by the information at 
your disposal, and by the generosity of your 
members, giving of their time and energy, are 
in a position to carry on a constructive pro- 
gram of education to create a favorable clim- 
mate for immigration and of persuasion to 
elicit the public support necessary to prompt 
the debate and modification of the present 
immigration policy. 

But Immigration is not only a matter of 
law; it is far more poignantly a matter of 
people. The most direct problems that are 
faced are neither political nor technical; but 
questions which the human and social actu- 
ality pose. As Pope John said elsewhere in 
“Pacem in Terris:“ 

“The sentiment of universal fatherhood 
which the Lord has placed in our heart makes 
us feel profound sadness in considering the 
phenomenon of political refugees, a phenom- 
enon which has assumed large proportions 
and which always hides numberless acute 
sufferings.” 

We may say the same regarding all persons 
who have been uprooted, who have to be re- 
settied and readjusted to a new way of life. 
This pastoral solicitude accounts for the 
efforts of the Catholic Church to form and 
maintain national parishes to meet the needs 
of immigrant peoples. These parishes enable 
these people to preserve and strengthen their 
religious life and customs, and to enjoy the 
great consolation of worehiping and con- 
fessing in their mother tongue. They have 
provided in the course of time for the transi- 
tion of the children of these people into the 
great mosaic of American life which has 
thereby been greatly enriched. 

The physical, psychological, and spiritual 
well-being of , whether voluntary 
or refugees, is the real field for your work. 
Experience has shown that even so human 
a thing as having a familiar meal may be a 
matter of great importance to a recent ar- 
rival. Far more important are his family 
ties, his manner of worship, his loneliness 
and heartache of separation, and his feelings 
of inferiority. 

You have lent yourselves to assisting In 
these difficulties confronting those who for 
various reasons must leave their homeland 
to seek spiritual and economic betterment in 
America. I commend you for your generosity 
and effective efforts and end by reminding 
N a words of Isaias the Prophet (Isaiah 

7. 8): 

“Share thy bread with the hungry, and 
bring the needy and the harborless into thy 
house. When thou shalt see one naked, 
cover him and despise not thy own flesh. 
Then shail thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing * , and thy justice shall go before 
thy face and the glory of the Lord shall 
gather thee up.” 

mer Almighty God bless and prosper your 
wor 


The Withered Arm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 

bring to the attention of the House a 

most timely article in the August 23 

Newsweek by Ray Moley: 7 
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PERSPECTIVE: THE WITHERED ArM—I 
(By Raymond Moley) 

“We've got the ships, we've got the men, 
we've got the money too,” This jingle in the 
music halls touched off mad cheering and 
stomping from belligerent Britons in 1878. 
And the word "jingo" has condemned pre- 
paredness ever since, 

We Americans have, as President Johnson 
told us, a war on our hands. What have we 
got? 

Plenty of money. The stuff can be wheeled 
out of the banks in truckloads. We have a 
sizable Army and Marine force and large 
reserves of men. We have an incomparable 
Air Force. We have an overabundance of 
missile strength and a most sophisticated 
weapon mix. Our Navy has nuclear energy, 
and its units are on station around the globe. 

But when the British spoke of ships, they 
meant more than the Royal Navy. There 
were also the ships to supply their armies. 
Here we are deficient. This is our withered 
“fourth arm of defense.” 

The First Cavalry Division has been or- 
dered to Vietnam. It must go by sea. Its 
thousands of trucks, its heavy guns, it shoes 
and socks and pots and pans, 400 helicopters 
and 15,000 men—all will be shipped by the 
hard-working Military Sea Transportation 
Service. But MSTS has only a small fleet, 
mainly of a specialized nature, and must rely 
for support on a civilian merchant niarine. 
MSTS has an emergency role to play. After 
that, it must maintain the flow of supplies 
by sea, not only to Vietnam but to our mili- 
tary services all over the world. Those sup- 
ples must come in the holds and on the 
decks of those plodding beasts of burden, 
the cargo ships, 

DECADES OF NEGLECT 

Since World War II this country has bullt 
only a harborful of general-cargo ships. No 
other industrialized nation can claim so lit- 
tle. And so the First Cavalry Division will 
go to Vietnam in a traveling exhibit of the 
desiccated result of decades of Cabinet-level 
ignorance and neglect. 

There is no substitute for ocean transport. 
During the Dominican crisis the Military Air 

Service carried out the biggest 
airlift in history. But this taxed it to the 
utmost, Even in the spectacular big lift of 
troops to Europe in 1963, the men went by 
air with light equipment; the heavier stuff, 
Such as 12,000 vehicles, went ahead by sea. 

Talk about hawks and doves is simply silly 
unless we consider shipping requirements. 
We cannot sustain power unless we have the 
means of supply. And we cannot negotiate 
away our nuclear strength unless we have 
the transport for nonnuclear wars. 

THE VANISHING FLEET 


In large part today's weakness is due to 
varying policies which our Government has 
followed since World War II. There was at 
first the nuclear hypnosis. The next war, we 
Were told, would be over in days, even hours. 
Surely, no slow transport would be needed, 
for cities and nations would be blotted out 
overnight. Besides, we still had a vast mer- 
chant fleet built with great wartime efficiency 
and at incredible cost. Some of those ships 
were sold to domestic companies and some 
abroad. The rest were stashed away in quiet 
Waters, All too soon, they were needed again 
in the Korean conflict, and 825 came out of 
the Government reserve. In the Suez crisis, 
more than 200, older and wearier, came out of 
the mothballs to serve again. The subsi- 
dized replacement program was neglected by 
defense planners bemused by the atom. Con- 
Bresses festooned the industry with restric- 
tions along with special privileges, dimly 
hopeful that obsolescence is another name 
for productivity. The unsubsidized dry-car- 
go services could not replace their ships. 

When the concept of limited wars dawned 
on our planners, they made no move to halt 
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the erosion of the “fourth arm of defense.” 
So once more old Victory ships are moving 
from their anchorages. 

By now, the reserve fleet, like the active 
merchant marine, ls smaller. Hundreds of 
its units have been marked for scrap. Others 
are still seaworthy. But they are slow and 
they lack gear for rapid handling of cargo. 
MSTS has these ancient war horses to count 
on, along with a few modern ships and the 
commercial leftovers of World War II. Amer- 
ican know-how is shackled by have-not. 


Letter to My Son Who Leaves Today To 
Start Military Training Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on August 
12, 1965, 21-year-old Jay Sappenfield of 
Frankfort, Ind., left for military service. 
His father is the editor of the Frankfort 
Morning Times and is a respected and 
prominent figure in Indiana journalism. 
It has been my privilege to know him 
well for many years. 

Vance Sappenfield’s lead editorial on 
the day his son departed took the form 
of a letter to Jay. His father reminded 
him of an eternal truth, that “peace is 
not to be found on the battlefield, but 
only in the hearts and minds of men,” 
and that he must join the thousands 
more who are ready to do their duty, be- 
cause “peace cannot yet be made in the 
hearts and minds of mankind.” But the 
sacrifices made by Jay and his comrades, 
as his father states so well, “may keep 
another worldwide conflict from being 
born—may hurry the day when peace 
can finally be accomplished.” 

The editorial follows: 

LETTER To My Son, Wno Leaves Topay To 
START MILITARY TRAINING Dury 

To my son, leaving today for military 
training with the U.S. Army. 

Dear Son; Twenty-two years ago, your 
father was selected by his “friends and neigh- 
bors” to serve during World War I, a war 
that was expected to end all wars. 

Forty-seven yerrs ago, your grandfather 
was in the top age bracket but had received 
his orders to report for training in World 
War I, a war that was to “make the world 
safe for democracy,” when the armistice was 
signed. 

One hundred years ago, your great-grand- 
father was serving in the ranks in the War 
Between the States, one of the world’s most 
senseless and mose destructive holocausts. 

History does not show how many of your 
ancestors fought and perhaps died in the 
Mexican War (1846-1848), the War of 1812, 
the Reyolutionary War, the French-Indian 
war (1754) or, for that matter, in the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870), the Crimean War (1853 
1856), the Napoleonic campaigns (1805 
1815), the Hundred Years War (1338-1453), 
or the Punic War (246-164 B. C.) 

These, unhappily, are only a few of the 
major wars that have involved humanity. 
There are hundreds of others, both major and 
minor. 

A lock at this long list of wars and cam- 
paigns should convince anyone that peace 
is not to be found on the battlefields, but 
only in the hearts and minds of men. 
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Why cannot men learn this simple truth? 

Well, man by nature, is a selfish, jealous 
belng. These very wars have made man dis- 
trust his neighbor. This distrust has bred 
envy and jealously, and envy and jealousy 
are the seeds of strife. 

Why are you being called to military duty? 

It's because of another basic fact. A man 
with a bow and arrow or a revolver is feared 
by a man who has none, and a man with two 
bows and arrows or two revolvers is feared 
by a man who has only one. 

Since peace cannot yet be made in the 
hearts and minds of mankind, our Nation 
must keep itself strong, keep itself ready— 
yes, keep itself better armed and better pre- 
pared than its world neighbors, as a de- 
terrent to war. 

You, and thousands like you, may find 
yourselves stagnating in a miiltary base, in- 
volved in a round of training, marching, 
bivouacs, physical training. On the other 
hand, you may find yourself sent to a deso- 
late and depressing part of the world to 
help keep a hot war from spreading. 

Whatever happens, you should not feel 
that your time is completely wasted, even 
though you do not receive enough recogni- 
tion for your sacrifices from civilians like 
me. 

The mere fact that you are there, ready 
to do your duty—you and the other hundreds 
of thousands—may keep another worldwide 
conflict from being born—may hurry the day 
when peace can finally be accomplished, 


Salute to the Republic of Cyrus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago today, the Island of Cyprus gained 
its independence, after 2,000 years of 
foreign domination. On this memo- 
rable occasion therefore, we wish to ex- 
tend warm felicitations to His Excellency 
Archbishop Makarious, the President of 
the Republic of Cyprus; and the Cypriot 
Ambassador to the United States, His 
Excellency Zenon Rossides. 

The geographical position of this 3,- 
500-square-mile island has been such 
that it has long been in the mainstream 
of the world’s politics. Cyprus is about 
230 miles north of Egypt, 45 miles south 
of Turkey, and 65 miles west of Syria. 
Thus, because of its central position in 
the eastern Mediterranean, its generally 
pleasant and healthful climate, its min- 
eral riches, and the fertility of the cen- 
tral Mesaoria, or plain, Cyprus has been 
coveted by many of the world’s powers. 

Throughout the ancient world, Cyprus 
was known as the source of copper. It 
is thought that the island either received 
its name from the Greek word for cop- 
per, “kypros,” or donated its name to 
that mineral. From about the year 2000 
B.C. on, Cyprus was visited and mined by 
expeditions from the various maritime 
nations of the ancient eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The island’s copper was then 
carried off in the holds of Greek, Phoeni- 
cian, and Egyptian ships, to be used in 
the making of the bronze tools and weap- 
ons upon which many peoples depended. 
These mines continue to produce their 
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valuable ore, and they are still one of 
Cyprus most valuable economic assets. 

After long being an outpost of the 
Greek world in the eastern sea, Greek 
colonists arrived around 1400 B.C., soon 
to be followed by Phoenician settlers. 
Cyprus has since seen many new peoples, 
and many different ensigns raised over 
its ports, plains, and mountains. The 
Egyptians conquered Cyprus in 560 B.C. 
They were in turn followed by each of 
the dominant Near-Eastern powers: 
Persia, Alexander the Great's. Greece, 
Egypt again, Rome, the Byzantine Em- 
pire, the Arabs—all have at various times 
controlled this troubled island and ex- 
ploited it for their own purposes, Thus, 
the legacy of Cyprus today is one of 
strife, conquest, turmoil, and unrest. It 
is not a happy heritage. 

Richard the Lion-Hearted took Cyprus 
from its Byzantine ruler in 1191, and 
soon thereafter sold it to the Knights 
Templar. The island was then trans- 
ferred by the order to Guy of Lusignan, 
who inaugurated one of the island’s most 
brilliant periods. His dynasty lasted for 
some 300 years. Cyprus was next con- 
quered by Venice in 1489, soon followed 
by the Turkish conquest of 1562. Great 
Britain persuaded the ailing Ottoman 
Empire to permit British administration 
of the island in 1878, and when Turkey 
entered World War I, Cyprus was an- 
nexed to the British Crown, becoming a 
crown colony in 1925. 

Then, in 1960, after centuries of domi- 
nation and rule by a myriad of foreign 
powers, many of which no longer exist 
except as names in our history books, 
Cyprus was finally granted its independ- 
ence. When we consider the heritage of 
unrest and conflict that the island has 
had to contend with, we can cast many 
of Cyprus’ recent problems and tensions 
in a more favorable light. Traditions, 
attitudes, tensions, and problems that 
have been ingrained in the very soil and 
people of an island for some 2,000 years 
or more are not easily or quickly allevi- 
ated or rectified. 

Thus, today, as the Republic of Cyprus 
celebrates its independence day, we as- 
sure the people of this troubled and torn 
island of our continued understanding 
and sympathy. They are striving to 
solve problems that we have 8 
not had to face. We certainly wish 
them a happier future, and we hope that 
peace, prosperity, and progress will re- 
ward their diligent efforts toward the so- 
lution of their problems, 


- U.S. Capitulation at U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent I wish to insert an edi- 
torial written by former Senator Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, now editor and as- 
sistant publisher of the Oakland Tribune, 
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Oakland, Calif., which appeared in that 

paper on August 12. 1965. The editorial 

is entitled “U.S. Capitulation at U.N.”: 
US. Carrrvnation at UN. 

The reported upcoming shift in policy by 
the United States to give up its long fight 
to get the Soviet Union to pay its fair share 
of United Nations peacekeeping operations 
signals another setback for the world orga- 
nization. 

The Soviets, their allies, and several other 
countries have refused to contribute to 
peacekeeping operations in the Congo and 
the Middle East. The sum charged to the 
Russians is $72,236,000, of which $21.6 mil- 
lion would be for this year. 

Other countries that have refuséd to pay 
their share of the peacekeeping operations 
are Czechoslovakia, Byelorussia, and the 
Ukraine (two Russian republics with Assem- 
bly seats), Rumania, Poland, Cuba, Hungary, 
Albania, France, and South Africa. 

The switch in U.S. policy, expected to be 
announced Monday by new Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg, would be a clear-cut victory 
for the U.S.S.R. and those nations that fol- 
lowed her lead. The Russians refuse to pay 
their share on the grounds that only the 
Security Council can authorize peacemaking 
operations. The United States and most 
other U.N. members argue that the General 
Assembly can act when the Security Council 
is unable to do so because of vetoes. 

If the Russians are allowed to win their 
point, it will mean that in the future U.N. 
peacemaking operations will be virtually 
impossible unless Russia and the United 
States agree on them. Any agreement be- 
tween the two countries would be highly im- 
probable if Communist forces were the ag- 
gressors as they are, for example, in Vietnam. 

The Soviets would also score a prestigious 
coup if allowed to make their point since 
they have offered to make a voluntary“ con- 
tribution to help the U.N. out of its financial 
crisis (which the Russians helped bring on). 

Since the reported switch in policy has not 
been formally announced, it is not too late 
for the Johnson administration to change 
its mind. It is the Tribune's position that 
the Soviet Union, and the other members 
nations in arrears over the peacekeeping 
question, should either live up to article 19 
of the U.N. Charter or forfeit their voting 
rights in the General Assembly as provided 
by the Charter. 

All members of the United Nations agreed 
to the Charter when they signed it. They 
should not be permitted to break their agree- 
ments when the whim strikes them. 

The United States should reconsider its 
plans for capitulation. 


Let’s Protect Our Game Ranges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 
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beza Prieta Range, which les along the 
Mexican border. 

I was pleased yesterday to read a de- 
fense of these game ranges in the New 
York Times. And I was 
pleased to note the suggestion made by 
the Times that the Cabeza Prieta Range 
be joined with the adjacent Organpipe 
Cactus National Monument to form a 
Sonora Desert National Park. This is a 
wise and sound suggestion, and I believe 
it deserves serious consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, I shall 
insert the Times editorial at this point 
in the Appendix: 

PROTECTING Gate RANGES 

The Johnson administration’s pressure to 
economize on wildlife protection. which has 
already caused the closing this year of five 
refuges and a cut back of four others, con- 
tinues unabated. 

Now under review for possible dollar sav- 
ings are the great game ranges of the Far 
West. Two of these ranges, both in Arizona, 
are of exceptional importance for their scenic 
beauty as well as the importance of their wild 
game. The Kofa Range is the Nation’s prin- 
cipal refuge for desert big horn sheep; its 
soaring rugged mountains also make it one 
of the Southwest’s most entrancing areas. 
The Cabeza Prieta Range, which lies along 
the Mexican border, is a remarkable stretch 
of desert and mountain landscape with many 
unusual plants and animals. The other game 
ranges now under review—the Sheldon Ante- 
lope Range in Nevada and the Charles M. 
Russell Range in Montana—are less distinc- 
tive, but they afford useful protection to sev- 
eral species; 

Undoubtedly, a few thousand dollars could 
be saved by disposing of all or parts of these 
game refuges. There are always those in the 
Western States and within interested bu- 
reaucracies in the Federal Government it- 
self who would like to use this acreage for 
commercial . or for intensive recrea- 
tional development. 


replaceable ‘asset in its wild game and its 
unspoiled deserts and mountains. 

Instead of being diverted to other uses, 
the Arizona ranges might well be upgraded 
into national The Cabeza Prieta 
Range, for example, adjoins the Organpipe 
Cactus National Monument. If the two were 
combined to form a Sonora Desert National 
Park, the Johnson administration would make 
a significant contribution to the national 
well-being—one that would be remembered 
gratefully long after the next fiscal year’s 
niggling budget economies have been for- 
gotten. 


Great Society Blueprint Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Times in an editorial on Au- 
gust 12, 1965, very objectively and rea- 
sonably raises questions about the pace 
and direction of the domestic programs 
which they call the Great Society legis- 
lation. 

The nature of the problem is very 
aptly described in the editorial by the 
following excerpt: 
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Alleviation of America’s great social prob- 
lems, however, is a matter of the head as 
well as the heart. And we can't help feel- 
ing like passengers on a bus whose driver 
is vague on just where he's going, but is 
hell-bent to get there. 


Considering the speed with which this 
legislation went through the Congress it 
can also be reasonably. said that the 
questions raised by this editorial have 
not been fully considered: In addition, 
the magnitude of the commitment to 
Vietnam is a new element that must be 
weighed into any discussion of legisla- 
tion which will increase expenditures. 

Before Congress is asked to expand or 
create new legislation in these areas it 
was recommended that the questions 
raised by this editorial be given utmost 
consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

GREAT SOCIETY BLUEPRINT NEEDED 

When President Johnson signed the $7.5 
billion housing bill Tuesday, he promised 
still further steps to “lift off the conscience 
of our affluent Nation the shame of slums 
und squalor, and the blight of deterioration 
and decay.” 

His remarks were directed to housing and 
urban renewal, but they also refiect Mr. 
Johnson's broader determination that this 


year’s harvest of Great Society legislation 1s 


only the first installment. 

Presidential task forces are already out 
scouting for ideas on what problems should 
become the next targets of concern by a 
benevolent Washington. 

When Mr. Johnson speaks of building a 
better America, one in which the poor and 
Cisadvantaged can increasingly share, he is 
stating goals to which all compassionate 
citizens can subscribe. 

Alleviation of America’s great social prob- 
lems, however, is a matter of the head as 
well as the heart, And we can't help feel- 
ing Uke passengers on a bus whose driver 
is yague on just where he's going, but is hell- 
bent to get there. 

After years of argument reaching back into 
the New Deal, medicare and Federal aid to 
education have been voted into law. Enact- 
ment of rent subsidies, and creation of the 
Job Corps and related programs, mark an 
unprecedented enlargement “of Federal re- 
sponsibilities. 

Now the President is promising more of 
the same, while searching out new programs 
to manke America a more pleasant, as well as 
more universally prosperous, place to live. 

The Times has given qualified support to 
most components of President Johnson's war 
on poverty, and we epplaud his efforts to lift 
up the quality of American life. 

However, aside from the question of 
whether some of these activities are better 
left to the States and cities, we are bothered 
by the atmosphere of haste, and the lack of 
any clear ides of just what Mr. Johnson's 
Great Society will look like when it's com- 
pleted. 

Does the President intend for medicare 
coverage to be extended later to lower age 
groups? (No one knows now what the pres- 
ent measure will cost.) 

What is the messure of inadequate hous- 
ing? Since there will always be some people 
who have poorer housing than others, at 
what point does the rent subsidy program 
stop? 

Politics being what it Is, it is naive to ex- 
pect answers to these questions and others. 

But surely this is a time for consolidation 
ru ther than motion for motion's sake. 

The Vietnam war, inevitably, will compete 
for funds to a degree still to be determined. 

Then, too, the administration could keep 
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Itself gainfully occupied for some time just 
straightening out the kinks in programs en- 
acted this year—the well-intentioned but 
poorly planned war on poverty being the 
prime example. 


Is Udall Scalping the Indians? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 


most interesting to find that gradually 


the newspapers are beginning to criticize 
some of the actions of this administra- 
tion in order that their readers may have 
an opportunity to see both sides of these 
questions. Friday evening in the Wash- 
ington Star James J. Kilpatrick sets 
forth a situation concerning one of our 
Indian tribes and what the Secretary of 
the Interior has in mind in promoting 
public power to the disadvantage of the 
Indians, 

On July 29th the Portland Oregonian 
had an editorial entitled “Hazard of Ly- 
ing,” which is most interesting. These 
two articles follow: 

[Prom the Washington Star] 
Is UDALL ScALPING THE INDIANS? 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Getting back to Stewart Udall: A 

In June, the Secretary of the Interior dis- 
tinguished himself, ff that is the right verb, 
by filing with the Federal Power Commission 
one of the most remarkable petitions for 
intervention ever filed with that body. His 
object is to prevent. the Duke Power Co. from 
investing its own money, to build its own 
dams, on its own property in South Carolina; 
his idea is to compel the company to rely 
instead upon a Federal power project on the 
Savannah River—a project that may never 
be authorized at all. 

In July; the Secretary did it again. This 
time his target is the Montana Power Co. and 
the circumstances here are more outrageous 
still. Udall's object in Montana, unless he 
has. changed his mind in the last 8 
months, is to prevent the construction of two 
dams on the Flathead River in the Flathead 
Indian Reservation, in order to keep alive 
his ambition to see the Knowles project 
bullt with Federal funds. 

The controversy in Montana, stemming 
from development of the Columbia River 
Basin, is of ancient vintage. 

Briefly, the facts are that the Army Engi- 
neers want to build for the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation a high-level storage dam at 
Knowles, in the northwestern corner of the 
State. The structure is a power project; 
virtually no benefits are claimed for flood 
control or recreation. While only 256,000 
kilowatts would be generated at the site, 
the dam's usefulness in regulating water 
flow would firm up the capacities of other 
structures downstream. In testimony be- 
fote a House committee in June of 1963, 
Udall strongly endorsed the project. The 
Senate, under the urging of MIKE MANSFIELD, 
went along with him; but the House repudi- 
ated the venture overwhelmingly in Decem- 
ber 1963. 

Opponents of the Knowles project made a 
solid case. The dam would cost somewhere 
between 6273 million and $325 million, with- 
out counting payments that would have to 
be made to the affected Indian tribes. It 
would takke 59,000 acres of land off local 
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tax rolls, flood 9,000 acres of irrigated farm- 
land, inundate a part of the famed National 
Bison Range, displace 1,300 persons, and re- 
quire the relocation of 35 miles of railroad 
and 115 miles of highway. By the most con- 
servative estimates, the project's annual 
costs would be $11 million, its annual reve- 
nues only $2.3 million. Conceivably, the an- 
nual losses could run much higher—in the 
neighborhood of $12 to $14 million a year, or 
$1.24 billion over the Army Engineers’ 100- 
year estimated life. 

Fifteen months passed: In March of this 
year, the Salish and Koctena! ‘Tribes of the 
Flathead Reservation, in conjunction with 
Montana Power Co., filed an unprecedented 
application with the FPC. They themselves 
proposed to build the two alternate dams 
on the Flathead River, on sites that would 
be flooded if Knowles were ever bulit, These 
two run-of-the-river dams would cost only 
$42 million; they would generate 240,000 
kilowatts; guaranteed revenue from sale of 
the power to the Montana Power Co. would 
pay off the indebtedness and produce an in- 
come to the tribe of at least $250,000 a year. 
Only a handful of persons would be dis- 
placed, Jobs would be created during con- 
struction for 300 men, And annual taxes 
would be created of $2,772,000. 

On July 28 Udall intervened, with the 
evident purpose of stopping the Indians’ 
venture in private capital and self-help. 

One final note: These Indians are Udall's 
wards. He has the fiduciary responsibility 
for protecting their rights under a treaty 
dating from 1655. But wearing his other 
hat, as boss of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
he proposed to compel them to give up a 
large part of their reservation, to accept un- 
stated compensation for the flooding that 
would be caused by Knowles, and to sacrifice 
the substantial income that would result 
from the Montana Power Co. contract. 
This is power madness. It is a cruel scalping 
of the Indians—and of the taxpayers, too. 


[From the Portland Oregonian, July 29, 1965] 
HAZARD OF- LIVING 


As this newspaper said at the time, no one 
believed that Averell Harriman, the durable 
troubleshooter for Amorican Presidents, had 
gone to Moscow for a vacation, as he and the 
State Department and President Johnson 
insisted, 

What purpose was served by this fiction 
we are unable to discern. The State Depart- 
ment now has admitted that it prid the 
expenses of its Ambassador at large, not only 
on bis visit to Moscow but on his trips to 
other Eurcpean capitals. As well it should, 
inasmuch as Mr. Harriman was sent to these 
capitals to discuss Vietnam and related prob- 
lems with Soviet and other national leaders. 

It is irritating, frustrating and harmful to 
public confidence that official Washington— 
including the President—increasingly resorts 
to evasions, distortions and outright lies 
when no national security purpose is served 
thereby. Americans may ask, if the admin- 
istration will lle about such a little thing, 
how can we trust it to tell the truth about 
something really yital? 


The Honolulu Advertiser Supports Presi- 
dent’s Decision on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
various alternatives on the Vietnam sit- 
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uation are the subject of editorial com- 
ment in the July 29 issue of the Honolulu 
Advertiser, one of the leading newspa- 
pers in Hawaii. 

Pointing out that there are no “good” 
alternatives, the editor of the Honolulu 
daily expresses the belief that the course 
the President has decided upon is keep- 
ing hope alive for successful peace talks. 

I commend for thoughtful reading by 
all the Honolulu Advertiser's editorial, 
which follows: 

Vietnam: THe DECISION 


It's been said many times there are no 
good alternatives in Vietnam. And once 
again President Johnson has chosen the best 
of them. 

His decision is, in effect, to pursue more 
of the same. This involves holding the line 
with more troops to pfevent a disastrous 
defeat while pursuing peace talks even 
harder. 

There are many important fine points in- 
volved in the Vietnam situation. But es- 
sentially the other alternatives to the Presi- 
dent's decision were: 

A decision to withdraw that would leave 
non-Communist Vietnamese without any 
bargaining power or support in the face of 
a victorious Vietcong, or the launching of a 
major effort that might seem to us a holy 
war against Communist expansion but would 
be viewed by many as an American on- 
slaught on Asians. 

The President's decision has something for 
both doves and hawks. Yet is unlikely to 
satisfy those at the extremes of both posi- 
tions. 

And it must be admitted that the action 
he outlined—taken after a week of intensive 
conferences—continues a policy that has not 
worked well so far. 

Despite all efforts to date, the Communists 
have continued both to win the war and 
reject what the President says are “13 
peace offensives” he has launched. 

But, if present policy is continuing, it is 
hoped the intensified efforts will produce 
results. 

On the military front, the basic job 18 still 
to prevent further Vietcong gains and to 
shore up the South Vietnamese military. 

The President called a new buildup to 
125,000 combat troops a “carefully measured” 
response. However, most reports indicate 
this figure will have to go higher if any kind 
of line is to be held. 

The negotiations front is equally uncertain, 
and it too may require additional moves be- 
fore there are any results. 

The President said he was launching a drive 
for peace talks that would seek help in the 
United Nations and from any other source. 
To date the Communists have shown noth- 
ing but quick rejection or silent disdain for 
any third-party efforts. 

Their minimum conditions seem to be a 
halt to the bombings in North Vietnam and 
insistence that we deal with the Vietcong di- 
rectly, instead of the Hanoi regime as we 
have demanded. 

The President did not say anything yester- 
day about a hait to the bombings of the 
north, But, contrary to what some may 
think, halting the bombings is not a magic 
formula that will produce peace talks. Pre- 
sumably, it is something we would be glad 
to do, if there was any sign other conditions 
were favorable. 

There was clearly some give“ in the Pres- 
ident’s press conference statement on deal- 
ing with the Vietcong. He said, in effect, this 
matter should present no problem. 

The next few days or weeks should tell 
whether the chances for peace talks have 
been increased by both the President's public 
statements and any private actions being 
taken. (It is important to realize that al- 
most certainly the week of discussion will 
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also lead to some private actions not dis- 
cussed at the press conference.) 

One such possibility is referred to by Wal- 
ter Lippmann writing in the current News- 
week, in which he argues for a defensive 
strategy as announced by the President yes- 
terday. He says: 

“We must not fool ourselves, however, 
about the probable consequences of a deci- 
sion to adopt a defensive strategy. 

“It would be a signal to the South Viet- 
namese that the time has come for them 
to move toward peace negotiations with their 
fellow Vietnamese. 

“They would be on notice that we shall re- 
main to defend them from personal disaster, 
but that they must not count upon us to win 
for them the war they have not been able, 
with immense assistance from us, to win for 
themselves.” 

On the basis of experience to date, it is 
hard to be optimistic about a successful out- 
come in Vietnam soon. It may be a very long 
effort—and the way is still open for it to lead 
to a major war. 

But the President's decision has also kept 
hope alive. 


Poles Are Kept Unaware of U.S. Aid 
Given Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
article from the San Diego Union of 
July 22, 1965: 

Pol Es Are Kerr Unaware or U.S. Am GIVEN 
THEM 


(By Herbert G. Klein) 


In Poland, they tell the story that the 
best way to see Warsaw is to go to the top of 
the Palace of Culture, and then look out at 
the city. 

The Palace of Culture has a Warsaw ver- 
sion of a strip tease in a restaurant in its 
basement and it dominates the area around 
it with its multi-stories. 

It was built by the Soviet Union as a 
so-called friendship gesture in the fifties. 
But most of the Poles look upon its crude 
Russian architecture as a monstrosity. The 
point of their joke is that only from the top 
of the building can you avoid looking at it. 

Work is just being completed on another 
building which will dominate the landscape 
in the Polish city of Krakow. But it seems 
likely that there will be no such stories 
about the structure. It is an $11 million 
ultramodern children's hospital constructed 
with American foreign aid money. 

Although the building was financed en- 
tirely by the United States, the Poles for the 
second time recently vetoed a request by 
Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY to visit 
their country and dedicate the hospital. 

This seems like more than a routine veto. 

The United States has given more than 
$1.5 billion in foreign aid to Poland, but over 
the years the Communist government has 
sought to keep this fact hidden from the 
Polish people. 

The Polish excuse for postponing an in- 
vitation to the Vice President was that they 
could not guarantee his safety because of 
resentment over U.S. actions in Vietnam. 

It seems more likely that the Polish Com- 
munist government wants to avoid any re- 
currence of the friendly demonstrations 
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which were showered on former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon when he visited the 
country in 1959. 

The Nixon visit was preceded by a few 
weeks by a tour of Warsaw by former Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchey. For the latter 
visit, Poles were ordered out on the street 
and instructed to throw flowers purchased 
by the Government, 

The American visit was not announced by 
the Polish Government, but it was broad- 
cast by Radio Free Europe. Almost half a 
Million Poles turned out voluntarily and 
threw flowers until the Nixon car was literally 
full, 

Poles stood on the street cheering and cry- 
ing. They defied police lines to touch those 
in the American party. 

The demonstration came as a shock to the 
Communist Government. 

In April, the new Soviet leaders, Leonid 
Brezhnev and Alexei Kosygin visited Warsaw 
to mark 20 years of Polish-Soviet friendship 
and sign a new treaty. Again the Soviets re- 
ceived a cold welcome from the Polish people. 

There seems good reason to believe that 
an American visit would have again pro- 
voked great warmth. 

The friendship of the Polish people for the 
United States is not based on foreign aid or 
government negotiation, Basically, it reflects 
the fact that one out of every four Polish 
families has American relatives. And the 
hatred of both Russia and Germany still 18 
strong in Poland, 


In June, Waladyslaw Gomulka, the veteran 
Communist Party boss, was reelected by a 
99.3 percent yote on a single-slate ballot. 
But he is a tough realist who knows this is 
not a popular mandate. And in the past 
year he has tightened up government con- 
trol and added restrictions against the Cath- 
olic Church which he once tolerated. 

It is interesting that, even at this time, 
Gomulka fears a demonstration for an Amer- 
can official. 

In view of this, there is no reason for more 
funds to support a Communist government. 
But there would appear to be an opportunity 
to use the hospital as a propaganda theme 
of hope for the Polish people. 

Our broadcasts should hail the hospital 
as a sign that this nation still hopes the 
Poles eventually will be free of oppression. 
They should stress the refusal to allow 
Americans to visit Poland officially. They 
should offer hope. 

Where there is little else, hope can be a 
big thing. 


Do What Grandma Did 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following column 
written by Jack P. Harris, publisher of 
the Hutchinson, Kans., News, which con- 
siders one of the important issues relating 
to the omnibus farm bill scheduled for 
debate in the House this week. The col- 
umn, entitled “Do What Grandma Did.“ 
follows: 

Do WHAT GRANDMA D 

I first became conscious of the price of 
bread when I was given a nickel and sent 
down to the bakery to get a loaf. It was well 
worth the money. It was usually still warm 
from the oven, had crunchy crust, and gave 
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of a heady aroma with no sealed wrapping 
to hide it. 

The price of a pound loaf today is 20.7 
cents. This represents a rise of 55 percent 
during the last 15 years while the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up only 16 percent. 

Of the 20.7 cents, the cost of wheat re- 
quired is 2.5 cents, which is the same as it 
was at the beginning of the period. The 
miller charges only a modest 0.9 cent. But 
the baker-wholesaler receives 11.4 cents of 
the price paid, The remainder is accounted 
tor by other ingredients, transportation, and 
the retailer. 

Now if wheat legislation pending in Con- 
gress is passed, the cost of a loaf will ad- 
vance another 2 cents, the bakers threaten. 
Of which the man who grew the wheat will 
receive niggardly little, they neglect to add. 

I wonder if housewives are going to take 
this lying down. Or, more accurately, seated 
around other canasta and bridge tables. I 
doubt it. If the housewives of the world 
arise, however, I hope they will take realistic 
action. 

They will accomplish nothing by elimi- 
nating bread from their diet, which would 
be injurious to their health. By writing to 
their Congressmen, By circulating petitions. 
Even by picketing supermarkets. $ 

BAKE AT HOME 


They would, though, if they did what my 
grandmother did when her baker had the ef- 
frontery to raise his price to 6 cents. She 
had her grocer send out a 50-pound sack of 
flour on the first afternoon delivery and went 
back to baking her own bread. 

Her action greatly touched my grand- 
father. He felt strongly that no baker could 
touch the homemade variety. Incidentally, 
I have inherited his opinion. 

Having watched my grandmother do ft 
many times, I know that baking bread is no 
trick at all. She simply prepared a mound 
of flour on the mixing board, Added salt and 
a small cake of yeast. Poured on milk. Then 
kneaded long and lovingly. Kneading pro- 
duces most graceful arms for a woman, 

Placed in pans, the dough sat overnight 
to rise. The next morning she plopped the 
pans into the oven. Ten hours later, or so it 
seemed to me as I waited for the end crust, 
out the bread came. 

Having never eaten any of my grand- 


thing fit only for the gods and small boys, It 
was so good a thick coating of butter and 
sugar improved it only a little. 

Her action soon got results. As a matter of 
pride her baker refused to cut his price to 
the long established level. But he gave her 
a large cinnamon roll with each loaf she 


bought. 

My grandfather did not fully share her 
triumph. “Store bread,” he would say con- 
temptously, when a plate piled high with 
thick slices was placed before him. 


College With a Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a trend in the educational world to 
give America's young men and women a 
broader background than the heretofore 
emphasis on specialization. Happily, 
such a move is being spearheaded by 
the highly regarded Beloit College in 
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Beloit, Wis., part of the first district I 
represent. I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues today’s issue of News- 
week magazine, August 16, 1965, which 
relates the story of the unique approach 
employed by Beloit College and its for- 
tuitous revision of curriculum and cal- 
endar dubbed the Beloit plan: 

CoLLEGE Wrrn A PLAN 


Beloit College in Wisconsin has tradition- 
ally fancied itself a model of what high 
school guidance counselors call the good 
small midwestern liberal arts college. But 
a decade ago, Beloit’s self-image suffered a 
couple of grievous blows. First, the Mid- 
west Conference, made up of such good 
small colleges as Lawrence, Carleton, and 
Knox, expelled Beloit for overemphasis“ on 
sports. Then, the Chicago Tribune ran sev- 
era articles on the “top 10 coed colleges.” 
Not included: Beloit. For a school that 
drew most of its students and a hefty chunk 
of its contributions from the Chicago area, 
being omitted from the list was like losing 
an academic Dun & Bradstreet rating. 

Clearly, changes were needed, but Beloit 
(where 70 years ago a philosophy professor 
committed suicide because the college added 
evolution to its curriculum) has never been 
a hotbed of innovation. In the 1950's some 
“fringe” reforms were instituted, such as an 
area program in Russian studies, but, as 
President Miller Upton, 48, recalled last week, 
“We were just spinning our wheels, without 
really getting at the core.” Finally, during 
a faculty retreat at Lake Geneva in the fall 
of 1962, the wheels stopped spinning as Up- 
ton and his faculty began to develop what 
they later called the Belolt plan. 

Borrowing from academic programs al- 
ready in use at other schools, and adding 
some twists of their own, they came up with 
an tive and radical revision of Be- 
lolt's calendar, curriculum, and examination 
procedures. The plan, which winds up its 
first year of operation this week, requires 
that Belolt's 1,100 students spend 1 semes- 
ter at a school-superyised, off-campus job. 
Beloit, in fact, encourages some to stretch 
their time away from campus to a full year 
or more by combining “field terms“ with 
vacations and study at other institutions. 
School operates year round so the usual 
“freshman, sophomore, junior, senior” dis- 
tinctions no longer apply. But whether it 
takes a student 3 years or 4 to get his 
degree, a Beloit education costs $10,400— 
payable in eight installments. 


At the heart of the Beloit plan is the un- - 


derclass common course, officially dubbed 
“man in perspective” but known stu- 
dents as simply U.“ Taught by faculty 
from all of Beloit'’s 22 departments and orga- 
nized into classes of 20 or fewer students, 
UCO runs as year-long general-education 
gamut from the Bhagavad Gita to an Ingmar 
Bergman movie. Another innovation de- 
signed to buck the trend toward speclaliza- 
tion is three required “area-exams"—in the 
humanities, social sciences, and natural sci- 
ences. A student may take the exams any 
number of time, for failures are not recorded 
on his record. ; 

Debugging: The changes in curriculum 
and calendar have led to other changes on 
Belolt's 65-acre campus, Annual gifts to the 
college have doubled. Student applications 
have jumped from 950 last year to 1,400 al- 
ready received this year. Significantly, there 
has been a striking increase in applicants 
from outside the Midwest. For example, 
Warren Hegg, summer president of the stu- 
dent senate, comes from Boise, Idaho. “I 
turned down Harvard and Columbia to come 
here,” says the 18-year-old underclassman, 
I'm interested In law and I could see no 
other program that would give me as broad 
a background.” 

As might be expected after only 1 year, the 
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Beloit plan has not yet been completely de- 
bugged.” If applications are up, so, too, is 
the dropout rate. Many students are con- 
Tused about what the college expects of them 
in field-term work, or in area exams, and 
most choose to play it safe“ by taking 
courses they believe will help them pass the 
exams. Some professors object to teaching 
UCC classes outside their fields. Yet most 
of the teachers and students seem pleased 
with Beloit’s new look. So is President Up- 
ton. “Small colleges,” says the tall, hand- 
some economist, “have a responsibility to do 
things other institutions can’t do. If the 
small colleges just continue to mimic the 
large universities, they'll be gone.” 
Paul Garman, associate director of admis- 
sions, put it: “Beloit is no longer just an- 
other good liberal-arts school in the eyes of 
its applicants. Now it seems like something 
special,” 


Protection of Religious Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from Mr. Frederick N. 
Walker, of New York. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Walker's letter clari- 
fies a statement that I made on the con- 
science clause” discussed in connection 
with the Taft-Hartley legislation, I re- 
spectfully include his letter in the Rxc- 
ORD. 

Bronx, N. T. 
August 8, 1965, 
Hon. CARLTON R. SICKLEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washtngton, D.C. 
Dran Mr. Sickies: Your interest in the 


In your speech in the House on July 28 
you refer to my testimony before the sub- 
committee. I notice you allude to a current 
case—Western Meat Packers, Inc, (148 NLRB 


Plymouth Brethren 4 
Census). 

Also for the sake of accuracy may I note 
that you Incorrectly say “all in all 17 mem- 
bers of this sect have been fired under union 
shop agreements because they refused to 
pay union dues.” In our written testimony 
we said these 17 were sample cases. Many 
more of our friends have been involved. 

As for recency of cases—one of our friends 
was fired within the last 10 days because 30 
days had just expired since a union shop 
agreement was signed and he could not join 
because of religious consclence. He had 
been working well for his employer for 13 
years. He is now looking for a job, is in his 
fifties, and has a wife and small baby to 
support, 

We are deeply concerned lest this vital 
issue of religious liberty, which the Founding 
Fathers of this land sought in fleeing here, 
should be pigeonholed and forgotten. I am 
convinced that our Almighty God will take 
note of the 89th Congress and the present 
administration if any change in the Taft- 
Hartley Act includes at this time protection 
of religious conscience. 
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Will you ask your friends in the Senate to 
support a conscience amendment and vote 
“yes” for it if it comes back to the House? 

Respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK N. WALKER. 


The Barry Gray Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a national magazine, in discuss- 
ing the Barry Gray program, offered this 
cogent, but highly perceptive appraisal of 
the broadcast: 

The best in the business * * * his (Mr. 
Gray's) guests say whatever they please. 


Barry Gray, one of the most astute 
and well-informed radio commentators 
in New York, recently celebrated his 15th 
anniversary with WMCA, and I submit 
that he has recorded a number of major 
accomplishments that merit attention, 
and account for his enormous popularity, 

He has interviewed an estimated 30,000 
guests, man and women in the arts, poli- 
tics, science, and the literary field, con- 
ducted more air interview hours than 
any of his competitors, nearly 20,000, 
and, to his great credit, enjoys the larg- 
est evening radio audience in New York 
City. 

A veteran of nearly 30 years in broad- 
casting, Mr. Gray can point with justifi- 
able pride to the fact that his program is 
one of the most discussed shows on the 
air. His achievements, one esteemed 
radio critic has stated, have proven that 
listeners “will stay up late to hear dis- 
cussion, opinion, and controversy.” 

Mr. Gray is more than a moderator of 
a talk program. He is a man gifted with 
keen reportorial instincts, an interviewer 
with rare insight who is able to get to 
the heart of a subject, and a broadcaster 
who has demonstrated repeatedly that 
he has the courage to express his con- 
victions on the air. 

His work is in the tradition of such 
renowned figures as Edward R. Murrow, 
Elmer Davis, and H. V. Kaltenborn, in 
that he has spoken with courage and 
vigor when presenting views he believes 
are meaningful and of profound inter- 
est to the public, and when analyzing 
men and events that shape our lives. 

Mindful of the fact that in a democ- 
racy, disparate opinions on major is- 
sues must be aired and every effort must 
be made to provide answers to searching 
questions, Mr. Gray has made his pro- 
gram a forum for all viewpoints on vital 
local, national, and international mat- 
ters. 

He has made his microphones avail- 
able to men of all political persuasion, 
and though ideas have been advanced 
that are anathema to Mr. Gray person- 
ally, he has permitted them to be articu- 
lated fully in order to give his listeners 
the broadest possible perspective. 

In a media that has been criticized 
at times for its timidity on controversial 
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matters, Mr. Gray himself has often been 
the center of controversy—but he is to be 
commended for consistently refusing to 
compromise his beliefs. 

A man of varied activity, lively intelli- 
gence, and broad interests, Barry Gray 
has illuminated and brought distinction 
to nighttime radio. The New York City 
broadcasting scene is a better place for 
his presence. 


Who’s To Blame for Snafu at Atterbury? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in an at- 
tempt to find alibis for the difficulties 
with the Job Corps Center at Camp At- 
terbury, Ind., the blame has been laid 
upon Hoosiers themselves by Job Corps 
officials. 

This is a completely unwarranted and 
unjustified slander against the people of 
Indiana, and it has received the treat- 
ment it deserves from Indiana Congress- 
man Ricuarp L. RoupesusH and Indian- 
apolis News editor M. Stanton Evans: 
{From the Indianapolis News, Aug. 13, 1965] 
Wno's To BLAME ror SNAFU AT ATTERBURY? 

(By Stan Evans, editor of the News) 


Mounting troubles at the Federal Job 
Corps Center at Camp Atterbury have war on 
poverty officials in Washington groping for 
alibis. 

Obviously alarmed by reports of crime, lack 
of discipline, and administrative snafu, Sar- 
gent Shriver's helpers are blaming the Atter- 
bury mess—not on thelr own fallures—but 
on the people of Indiana. 

Visiting our State recently, Job Corps 
Deputy Director Christopher Weeks, among 
other comments, said one of the problems 
was that the youngsters feel they are not 
welcome in the communities adjacent to 
Atterbury. He added that “if they're re- 
jected, they'll react accordingly—and who 
can much blame them?” 

Who can blame them? Well, every law- 
abiding Hoosier who is not other 
peaceful citizens might feel inclined to 
blame them, for one thing. And every hon- 
est taxpayer who has put up his money to 
pay for the 600 employees and 440 corpsmen, 
for another. 

And I imagine everyone who has not been 
arrested lately and charged with commiting 
sodomy might also feel inclined to blame 
them as well. 

Weeks’ remarks, as fantastic as they seem, 
are typical of the liberal view of the Job 
Corps foul-up. The fault at Camp Atter- 
bury, according to the welfare-state brigade, 
doesn't lie with the program: It lies with the 
people of Indiana. 

This is a falsehood and an insult to the 
people of this State. Federal dogooders have 
foisted off a dubious scheme on the people of 
Indiana—and now try to blame private citi- 
zens for their own misplays. Not a very 
creditable line of conduct, but one which has 
occurred before when welfare state schemes 
have backfired. 

As noted in the News last Saturday, a simi- 
lar effort to pin Job Corps difficulties on 
Hoosiers was insinuated in a recent article 
appearing in the Washington Post, Repre- 
sentative RICHARD ROUDEBUSH, of Noblesville, 
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has given a timely and forthright rebuttal to 
these mispresentations. 

The Atterbury center, RoupesusH said in 
a House speech August 4, “has been an expen- 
sive flop thus far, and now the apologists for 
the administration are attempting to make 
the people of Indiana the scapegoat for this 
$10 million failure. 

“This is typical Liberal smear strategy 
whenever a pet project goes awry—find a 
conservative or Republican bogeyman to 
blame. 

“Blaming the hostility of the people of 
Indiana and editorial opposition for the mis- 
erable results at Camp Atterbury just doesn't 
jibe with the facts—Atterbury has been a 
Democratic patronage production from start 
to finish. 

“Rowdyism by Job Corpsmen at nearby 
Indiana communities is glossed over, as are 
reports of the dropouts trying to buy guns 
while on leave from the camp. A sordid 
sexual assault involving seven dropouts is 
brushed off as an expression of challenged 
manhood. 

“Indiana has a worldwide reputation as one 
of the friendliest States in America, and 
Hoosier compassion for the underprivileged 
is unequaled, As in all States, people who 
obey our laws are welcome.” 

In attempting to blame Job Corps failures 
on Hoosier hostility, Deputy Director Weeks 
claimed favorable results in other parts of 
the country. Things are fine elsewhere, he 
intimated; it’s just Indiana that is trouble- 
some. 

This is hogwash. Job Corps troubles In 
other States have if anything been worse 
than they are here. 

Five Job Corpsmen in President Johnson's 
home State of Texas were arrested for al- 
legedly shooting down two Lackland Air 
Force Base airmen in San Antonio. 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., continued rowdy- 
ism at a girls’ Job Corps center caused the 
city council to vote to have the poverty fight- 
ers booted out of town. 


In Lewiston, Calif., local residents say 


prison parolees among the Job Corpsmen ter- 


rorized the community. 

In Blackstone, Va., the city fathers voted 
flatly to turn down a proposed Job Corps 
center after learning of difficulties caused by 
the program elsewhere. 

Apparently the people of Virginia, Florida, 
Texas, and California haven't been much 
more cordial or “understanding” toward 
Weeks’ proteges than have the people of 
Indiana. 

Weeks, in short, has been feeding us a line 
of insulting guff. The Job Corps is a flop 
from coast to coast, and his effort to foist off 
the falsehood that Indiana is to blame for 
its troubles serves only to discredit still more 
an already unsavory program. 


Proposal Has Merit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
newed interest in proposals for constitu- 
tional authority in the several States of 
the Union to reapportion one of its 
branches of its legislature on factors oth- 
er than population alone, is evidenced 
by a well-written editorial in the July 13, 
1965, issue of the Sidney (Ohio) Daily 
News. 

It would serve a useful public pur- 
pose if everyone interested in legislative 
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epportionment, carefully read the edi- 
torial Such editorial follows: 
Proposal Has Murr 


True to his promise made last week when 
the Senate turned down his proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, Senator DRESEN 
has again introduced his proposal directed 
at diluting the Supreme Court's “one man, 
one vote” rule. 

(Although the proposal recelyed a major- 
ity vote In the Senate, it was seven votes 
shy of the necessary two-thirds for a consti- 
tutional amendment.) 

While the Senator’s new proposal is given 
little chance for passage, that does not 
preclude the fact that with certain safe- 
guards it still has substantial merit. 

The objectives of the amendment take into 
consideration a number of important po- 
litical and economic facts which have long 
been fundamental to the growth and pros- 
perity of the United States, and should not 
be lightly ignored. 

Under provisions of the Dirksen proposal, 
States would be allowed, if their Inhabitants 
so wished, to provide some form of strong 
regional representation which the Supreme 
Court one-man, one-vote rule so deeply 
undercut. 

In this Nation of ours, with its more than 
3 million square miles, there are numerous 
lightly populated areas whose economic well- 
being is indispensable to national strength 
and prosperity. 

There are sound reasons for seeing that 
such regions are neither swamped nor ne- 
glected by a swelling urban electorate which 
may not fully understand special problems of 
such regions. 

There is also basis for regional representa- 
tion already fixed within our Federal system. 
Not only are Members of the U.S. Senate 
chosen on a regional basis, but there are 
numerous deliberate checks and balances one 
of whose purposes is to protect minority 
rights and restrain possible majority tyranny. 

One of the safeguards suggested would 
require any State wishing to elect one house 
on other than a one-man, one-vote basis 
would first have to adopt that procedure 
through a popular referendum held on a omre- 
man, one-vote basis. 

Another safeguard would require that at 
least once every so often (the figure usually 
mentioned is 10 years) the practice of spe- 
cially electing one house would have to go 
before the voters for continuance or rejec- 
tion. This referendum would be held on a 
one-man, one-vote basis. 

These requirements would leave it up to 
the entire electorate of the individual States 
to determine whether they wish to elect one 
house on à special basis. 

It is undeniable that grave abuses in the 
form of overrepresentation of nonurban areas 
have grown over the years. While there may 
be need for correction in many cases, such 
correction should not result in creating new 
abuses, among them underrepresentation for 
legitimate regional needs. 


Francis A. Cherry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Ar- 
kansas and the Nation lost a dedicated 
and devoted public servant in the passing 
on July 15, 1965, of its former Governor, 
and more recently Chairman of the Sub- 
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versive Activities Control Board, Hon. 
Francis A. Cherry. 

His outstanding accomplishments as 
chancery judge and as Governor of the 
State of Arkansas will live in the hearts 
of our people in the years to come. He 
fulfilled every trust. He was a patriot 
in the fullest sense. He loved America 
and its institutions. He proved this by 
fighting its enemies foreign and domes- 
tic. 

His services as a member of the Sub- 
versive Activties Control Board, and in 
recent years as its Chairman, have meant 
greater security for the American people, 
in that he and the members of the Board 
had exposed the activities of the enemy 
at our gates. 

Francis Adams Cherry was born Sep- 
tember 5, 1908, in Fort Worth, Tex., the 
youngest of five children of a railroad 
conductor. As a youth he moved with 
his family to Oklahoma where he at- 
tended Oklahoma A. & M. College from 
1926 to 1930, majoring in prelaw. 

During the depression he worked as 
a dishwasher and later drove an ice truck 
in the Ozark Mountains. He managed to 
save $37, which enabled him to enroll at 
the University of Arkansas Law School 
in 1933. Half of his savings went for 
tuition, but with the help of classmates 
who lent him books and with outside jobs 
he won his law degree in 1936 and also 
was president of the senior class. 

After serving as a naval officer for 2 
years during World War I. he returned 
to the bench of the 12th Chancery Dis- 
trict of Arkansas to which he was elected 
in 1942, having previously practiced law, 
served as a U.S, commissioner, and been 
a referee for the Arkansas Workmen's 
Compensation Commission. He was re- 
elected to another 6-year term in 1948 
without opposition. 

In 1952 Mr. Cherry was a little-known 
country judge using a new radio techni- 
que called the talkaton in his campaign 
for Governor. In more than 20 talka- 
thons he reached more voters than any 
other candidate in the State’s history 
and went on to score an upset victory. 

In doing so he attracted national at- 
tention because he defeated the incum- 
bent, Sidney S. McMath, by 100,000 votes 
in the primary. Significantly, the in- 
cumbent had been endorsed by President 
Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. Cherry’s marathon broadcasts 
lasted from 3 to 24 hours, during which 
he answered hundreds of questions tele- 
phoned to him from all parts of the 
State. 

Strong in his conviction that respon- 
sibility for progress and welfare rested 
initially with the State and local entity, 
the Governor once told an interviewer: 

Our entire State is pulling itself out of 
the mire by its own bootstraps. Towns that 
were once sleepy are now bustling. 


He gave his beloved Arkansas a new 
State financial code and pushed through 
an industrial development program. 

On October 5, 1955, Governor Cherry 
was nominated by President Eisenhower 
for membership on the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board. He was re- 
appointed for another 5-year term on 
March 4, 1960, by President Eisenhower 
and was named Chairman of the Board 
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on January 31, 1963, by President Ken- 
nedy, serving in that post until his death 
on July 15, 1965. After President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination the Governor sub- 
mitted the usual courtesy resignation 
and was redesignated Chairman by Pres- 
ident Johnson in December 1963. 

As a member and Chairman of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
Governor Cherry rounded out a full life 
devoted to law, to justice, to service to 
his people, his State, and the Nation. 

Those who served with him and are 
now members of the Board are: Thomas 
J. Donegan, of New York; Frank Kowal- 
ski, of Connecticut; Leonard L. Selis, of 
Virginia; and Edward C. Sweeney, of 
Illinois. 

A quasi-judicial control agency, the 
Board of which Governor Cherry served 
for almost a decade fulfills a most sig- 
nificant role in our democracy. Some of 
my. colleagues may recall that the 81st 
Congress, as a result of extensive hear- 
ings, determined in 1950, and I quote 
from Public Law 831, that— 

There exists a world Communist move- 
ment which, in its origins, its development, 
and its present practice, is a worldwide revo- 
lutionary movement whose p it is, 
by treachery, deceit, infiltration into other 
groups (governmental and otherwise), es- 
pionage, sabotage, terrorism, and any other 


Communist totalitarian dictatorship in the 
countries throughout the world through the 
medium of a worldwide Communist orga- 
nization. 


Subsequently the 83d Congress in the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, an- 
nounced that 

The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the Communist Party of the United 
States, although purportedly a political 
party, is in fact an instrumentality of a con- 
spiracy to oyerthrow the Government of the 
United States. 


Governor Cherry devoted the last 10 
years of his life to carrying out the will 
of Congress on the Board which was es- 
tablished to safeguard our security. 

Under the Internal Security Act of 
1950, as amended, the Board is given 
jurisdiction to determine, in proper pro- 
ceedings: First, whether any organiza- 
tion in the United States is a Commu- 
nist-action organization, or a Commu- 
nist-front organization, or a Communist- 
infiltrated organization; second, whether 
any individual is a member of a Com- 
munist-action organization; and third, 
whether any organization or any indi- 
vidual having previously come within the 
provisions of the act is entitled to can- 
cellation of registration or other appro- 
priate relief. 

Whenever the Attorney General has 
reason to believe that any organization 
is one of the types of Communist organi- 
zations defined in the act, or that any 
individual who has not registered as a 
member of a Communist-action organi- 
zation is required to register, he shall 
petition the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for an appropriate order. Any 
organization or individual once having 
come within the provisions of the act 
may, pursuant to designated procedures, 
file with the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board a petition for appropriate re- 
lief. The act provides for the imposition 
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of criminal penalties upon organizations, 
officers and individuals who fall to regis- 
ter or to abide by the other provisions 
of the act which apply when an order 
of the Board has become final. 

During his membership on the Board, 
Governor Cherry participated in the 
hearing and decision of some 65 cases, 
some of which lasted for years and ac- 
cumulated many thousands of pages of 
record. Perhaps the best-known case 
with which Cherry was connected was 
the Communist Party case. In 1953 after 
lengthy hearings the Community Party 
of the United States was ordered by the 
Board to register as a Communist-action 
organization. In 1958, after extensive 
litigation and several appeals, the case 
was remanded to the Board for further 
proceedings. Governor Cherry was as- 
signed as the hearing member in this 
fundamental case. His recommended 
decision following new hearings re- 
affirmed the original Board order requir- 
ing the Communist Party to register. 
His decision was adpoted by the Board 
and ultimately upheld by the Supreme 
Court in 1961. 

Another important case over which 
Cherry was Attroney General against In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, the first “Communist- 
infiltrated organization” case. Governor 
Cherry was the hearing officer during 
lengthy and extended hearings from 
1955 through 1961, and in that year is- 
sued a recommendation that the Board 
determine the Union to be a Communist- 
infiltrated organization as defined by the 
act. The Board adopted Governor 
Cherry's recommended decision and the 
appeal from the Board's determination 
is presently pending in the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit. 

Chairman Cherry also participated 
extensively in some 44 individual Com- 
munist Party membership cases brought 
by the Attorney General for Board 
orders requiring individual Communists 
to register after the Communist Party 
refused to register in 1961. Appeals 
from Board registration orders in these 
cases are presently pending in the Su- 
preme Court. 

Other cases in which Cherry partici- 
pated include several well-known Com- 
munist-front cases such as Attorney 
General against California Labor School, 
Inc., in which he was the hearing a 
ber, Attorney General against Labor 
Youth League, Attorney General against 
Civil Rights Congress, Attorney General 
against Jefferson School of Social 
Science, Attorney General against Amer- 
ican Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign Born, Attorney General against 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade, and others. 

Governor Cherry was the rare per- 
sonality who was both a lawyer and a 
judge in the most refined meaning of 
those terms. He was indeed learned in 
the law—quick to grasp legal reasoning 
with all of its ever-present distinctions 
but slow to allow them to steer him from 
the realities of the matter at hand. As 
lawyer, his approach to problems was 
legal but not legalistic; as judge, he was 
not only judicial but judicious. He had 
the happy faculty of scraping loose the 
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barnacles of legal and factual minutiae 
to obtain a clean view of the real, sub- 
stantive matters at issue. And, in view- 
ing them, he was uncommonly appreci- 
ative of the delicate balance of rights 
and concerns of those affected, be they 
the parties, their attorneys, his col- 
leagues, or the public. More than most 
men, he knew that the scales of justice 
was a most sensitive instrument which 
could not long withstand heavy-handed 
tipping in either direction. The Goy- 
ernor’s was a gentle tipping hand graced 
by common sense and fair play. 

As a person Governor Cherry was 
warm and sensitive—a man who loved 
life fully and wholly. Even during the 
terrible suffering of his prolonged illness, 
he never despaired, finding life always 
endurable. He liked good company and 
he especially enjoyed lively discussions. 
Above all he was tolerant possessing a 
great capacity for harmonizing conflict- 
ing views. Never rigid, always practical 
he was a man with both feet on solid 
ground, with a mind keenly aware of the 
ae and hopes of those around 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Marga- 
ret Frierson Cherry, two sons, Scott 
Cherry and Sandy Cherry, and a daugh- 
ter, Miss Charlotte Cherry. He was a 
great public servant, but he was also a 
good father and a fine husband. 


Farm Legislation 
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Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
very short time the full body of the 
House of Representatives will be called 
upon to consider the 1965 agricultural 
proposals. As one who was born and 
raised on an Illinois farm, I am especi- 
ally interested in seeing a workable farm 
program enacted by this 89th Congress. 

I firmly believe there are no easy so- 
lutions to attaining this workable pro- 
gram, but I feel if all interested parties 
will sit together at the negotiating table, 
all views and every possible program can 
be brought to light and discussed. Our 
district has taken this approach: the Ili- 
nois Agricultural Association, citizens 
groups representing our farmers, and 
other interested organizations have met 
with me to discuss in detail the 1965 
agriculture proposal. 

On August 6 and 7 we had the distinct 
pleasure of having Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman visit the 19th Dis- 
trict of Illinois. Secretary Freeman's 
remarks to large gatherings in Mon- 
mouth and Rock Island, III., were indeed 
timely and extremely helpful in under- 
standing what the 1965 agricultural pro- 
posals seek to achieve. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, I share with 
my colleagues excerpts from Secretary 
Freeman’s remarks, delivered at the 
Monmouth College Student Center, Au- 
gust 6, 1965: 
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EXCERPTS From SECRETARY ORVILLE FREEMAN'S 
REMARKS 

The old adage that economic depressions 
are farm-bred and farm-led still applies. 
But today we prefer to think of it in positive 
terms—that millions of jobs and the health 
of many great industries depend on farm 
products and farm dollars. 

Representative GRAHAM URceLL made a 
survey of 625 farmers in 10 big wheat States 
relative to their prospective investment in 
farm machinery. He received replies from 
466 of the 625 farmers surveyed. Under cur- 
rent wheat prices these 466 farmers plan to 
buy only about $836,000 worth of equipment. 
On the other hand, if the price of wheat for 
domestic use is increased to full parity, they 
indicate they would buy almost 10 times as 
much, or $7,840,000 worth. We estimate that 
for every $10,000 of additional farm ma- 
chinery bought by farmers, one added job is 
created by industry. For just these 466 
farmers, therefore, an adjustment in the do- 
mestic wheat price would mean about 700 
more jobs in the farm machinery industry. 

Last year, for example, gross farm income 
was $4 billion more than in 1960—and farm- 
ers spent over $600 million more for auto- 
mobiles and $400 million more for capital 
goods and machinery. In the past 4 years 
farmers have spent more than $3 billion more 
on autos, tractors, and other farm machincry 
and equipment than would have been pos- 
sible with a 1960 style income. In addition, 
they spent about $5 billion more on such 
production and consumer items as feed, fer- 
tilizer and lime, food, clothing, and house- 
hold furnishings. 

Our farm people are prime consumers. 
They spend about $30 billion a year on the 
goods and services related to agricultural pro- 
duction. They use more petroleum than any 
other industry. The take 9 percent of all 
the rubber consumed in the United States 
each year. They use 5 million tons of steel 
a year—a third as much as the automotive 
industry. They consume about 4 percent of 
the Nations’ electric power. 

Then they spend another $12 billion a 
year on family living—for food, clothes, fur- 
niture, medicine, and other products and 
services from town and city sources. 

About 6 million people are employed di- 
rectly on farms. But this is only the begin- 
ning. Agriculture is the cotter key holding 
some 16 million nonfarm jobs in place. Six 
million of these provide the supplies farm- 
ers use for production and family living. 
Approximately 10 million Americans have 


In fact, it is estimated that 3 out of every 
10 jobs in other employment are related to 
agriculture. Farm families will be better 
customers this year than last because real- 
ized net farm income in 1965 will hit a new 
high for the 1960’s. The gain can be largely 
credited to commodity programs launched 
in 1961 and up for renewal with improve- 
ments in the current Congress, 


The Story of a Suit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Holmes Alexander is one of the most 
distinguished and unbiased reporters of 
the political scene that I have ever read. 
His farsightedness has been exemplified 
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many times in the past and it is fright- 
ening to me to see the tactics being used 
to try to quiet his militant voice. Yet 
an attempt is being made to do this very 
thing by engaging him in a lawsuit that 
will not only take much of his time but 
will cost him great expense which he 
can ill afford. 

Surely there must be hundreds of 
citizens across our country who are con- 
cerned about communism and would love 
to defend those who bravely expose this 
insidious force. I am suggesting a 
Holmes Alexander defense fund and urge 
others to join me in contributing to such 
a fund to provide legal fees to defend 
Mr. Alexander against an unfair law- 
suit, the real motive of which is to silence 


Under unanimous consent I place as 
a portion of my remarks a capsule sum- 
mary of the suit entitled, “The Story of 


a. Suit”: 
THE STORY or A SUTT 


Columnist Holmes Alexander has written 
12 published books, 2 produced plays, over 
100 magazine articles and more than 4,000 
columns that have run through some 200 
newspapers. He never got sued—till now. 

In mid-April 1964, Alexander was visited 
in his Washington office by Jack N. Rogers, 
chief counsel for the Joint Committee of the 
Louisiana Legislature on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Rogers handed him a committee 
publication of its investigation of commu- 
nism in the race movement of that State. 

The committee has studied an outfit 
called Southern Conference Educational 
Fund. This outfit was the rebirth of another 
outfit called Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare which had been forced to dis- 
band when exposed as a Communist front. 

The new outfit used the same address in 
New Orleans, the same telephone number, 
had generally the same leadership as the old 
outfit and published the same magazine 
called the Southern Patriot. Among the 
leaders are James A. Dombronski, Benjamin 
E. Smith, and Bruce C. Waltzer. 

All three of these men were under indict- 
ment for multiple violations of the Louisiana 
Anti-Subversive and Communist Control 
Act. They had been referred to in the Na- 
tional Guardian, a pro-Communist publica- 
tion, as “well-known Communists.” Smith 
and Waltzer were members of the National 
Lawyers Guild, a Communist front organiza- 
tion, Smith and Waltzer were registered at- 
torneys for Castro’s Communist government 
in Cuba. 

Alexander wrote a column, released April 
26, 1964, that was based on the report of the 

Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. He said, truthfully, that the report 
traced the activities of Martin Luther King 
to “Communist leaders", and he named 
Dombroski, Smith, and Waltzer. 

The report set off a whole battery of suits. 
Jack Rogers and James H. Pfister, chairman 
of the Louisiana committee were sued. So 
was U.S. Senator James O. EASTLAND, chair- 
man of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security. So was J. C. Sourwine, chief 
counsel of the Eastland subcommittee. 
Meanwhile the US. Supreme Court found 
that the indictments of Dombroski, Smith 
oe Waltzer were Invalid under the Louisiana 

W. 

Alexander was sued for libel by Smith and 
Waltzer. He had not called them Commu- 
nista on his own authority. He had merely 
reported that they were so labeled by the 
Louisianas legislative report. He has denied 
any malice. He had never seen or heard of 
Smith and Waltzer till he read the report. 
He has pleaded the right to fair reporting 
and comment upon a public document. He 
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stands on the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution which protects the freedom of the 


press. 

But in a jury trial, heard in Washington, 
D.C., there is no predicting the outcome of 
the suit. 


A New Kind of Psychological Warfare 
Against Communists—Drop the Sears- 
Roebuck Catalog on Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day the distinguished correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, Mr. Harri- 
son Salisbury, who served for a long time 
in the Soviet Union, made the novel sug- 
gestion that one of our most effective 
psychological warfare techniques in deal- 
ing with communism would be to drop 
Sears-Roebuck catalogs on the Soviets, 
because the vast array of items adver- 
tised in the Sears catalog was unusually 
representative of the great achievements 
which our free, private enterprise econ- 
omy has made in distributing the fruits 
of our economy to our people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Salisbury’s address: 

AMERICA AND THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION 

(By Harrison Salisbury, speech delivered: 

the Athenaeum, Summit, N.J.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great pleas- 
ure and privilege to be back to speak at the 
Athenaeum in Summit and it is a curious 
coincidence that it should be 5 years to the 
date. 

What I am going to talk about tonight is 
considerably removed from the subject of my 
remarks of 5 years ago. Five years ago, I was 
speaking about the coming problems of the 
Communist world. Tonight I want to talk 
about America and the world. 


Monopoly on the word and the concept of 
revolution. They constantly preach and 
propagandize the doctrine that progress in 
their countries and in the world flows out 
of revolution. When they speak of revolu- 
tion, they are talking in terms of Marx as 
interpreted by Lenin, or Stalin, or perhaps, 
Mr. Khrushchev or Mao Tse-tung. 

They speak in what we call the Marxian 
dialectic. And they feel that revolution 
moves and changes the world and is, indeed, 
the wave of the future. 

Now, the longer I observe the various 
revolutions in action, the less certain have 
I become that they have much to do with the 
wave of the future. Indeed, the more I have 
read about the Marxian doctrine of revolu- 
tion, the more I begin to wonder whether it is 
really such a revolutionary force as the Com- 
munists seem to think. One of the things 
which brought this forceably to my mind 
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was a series of visits that Imade. Back dur- 
ing World War II, I happened to visit Central 
Asia, a part of the Soviet Union seldom 
visited by outsiders. 

In 1944, I visited Tashkent, Alma-Ata, 
Samarkand—cities with romantic names and 
very distant. In each of these places the 
local officials spoke apologetically about con- 
ditions. Indeed, there was some reason to 
speak that way. Conditions were not good, 
and they had not been improved by war, 
which had brought an influx of hundreds of 
thousands of refugees and the evacuation of 
industry from European Russia to these lo- 
calities, Like a refrain, the mayor of Alma- 
Ata, or the state official of Uzbekistan would 
say: “Now we must apologize for what you 
see here, but if you will come back 10 years 
from now you won't recognize things. Give 
us 10 years and we will change Tashkent so 
that it will be a completely different city.” 

By one of those coincidences which do 
happen, I paid a return visit exactly 10 years 
later. I have to confess that when I came 
to Tashkent I had- absolutely no difficulty 
in recognizing the city. Wherever I went, I 
saw famillar sights. True, conditions were 
somewhat better but the buildings were the 
same. The old mud city where so much 
of the population had lived was still there. 
There were some new apartment houses but 
the streets were shabby and shoddy, The 
people were wearing rather bad clothing. 
The shops had very little in the way of con- 
sumer goods. I had no trouble in recogniz- 
ing Tashkent. I recognized everything I 
saw in Samarkand and the same is true of 
Alma-Ata. 

Now, that was not a very surprising dis- 
covery. I had been in Russia most of that 
10 years and I knew how long it had taken 
to repair the ravages of World War II. 

I came back to the United States in 1954, 
having spent most of the preceding 6 years 
out of the country. Now in those 6 years, 
I had not heard of any revolutionary changes 
in America, No one had written me saying 
you won't recognize the United States when 
you come back. When I returned, no one 
thought that I would notice anything differ- 
ent. To Americans the country had gone 
along in the way it is always going. I went 
back to the Middle West which is the part 
of the United States that I know best be- 
cause I lived a great deal of my life out 
there. I know something about the farming 
country of Minnesota, Iowa, and [linols, 
and that part of the world. 

I confess that when I returned to the 
once familiar scenes, I did not 
the countryside. It had been changed be- 
yond recognition. 

What had changed it? Well, for one thing, 
enormous superhighways had been rammed 
across the countryside, vaster than any 
roads that I had ever seen in my life. Enor- 
mous clover leaves had sprouted where there 
had been nothing but corn fields. This was 
a revolutionary change. Along with the 
creation of these highways had sprung up 
an entirely new way of life—one that, to 
Americans, was very familiar but which to 
me, an American who had been out of my 
country, living in a supposedly revolution- 
ary land for a long period of time, was excit- 
ing, new, and novel. Now the people didn't 
go down to the country store to do their 
shopping. They went to a vast supermar- 
ket or shopping center. The small commu- 
nities of the Middle West had begun to dry 
up and vanish. The economic reason for 
their existence had gone. It was a revolu- 
tionary change. Peope shopped in a differ- 
ent way. They worked in different kinds of 
factories. I didn’t recognize these factories 
when I first saw them. They were beautiful 
low buildings along the super highways. I 
still cannot tell the difference between a 
factory and a school. The architecture is 
almost the same, The buildings are equally 
beautiful, set back in parks. If I act as escort 
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to a group of Russians visiting this country 
they can’t tell a school from a factory. They 
don't recognize either of them. They have 
nothing like that in their country. A factory 
in Russia is a grimy, smoke-ridderr place. 
A school is a grubby building, probably three 
or four storles tall, built back in 1870. They 
don't know what a school, as we understand 
it, looks like. 

These things are revolutionary. We don't 
think of them as being so because this coun- 
try actually lives at such a pace that we 
are accustomed to it. It wasn’t only the 
highways that I saw out in the Middle West. 
It was the whole basic way of agriculture 
there that had changed also. 

It had changed because of new technology, 
new methods. The one-family farm, the 
sort of thing which I was familiar with as 
a youngster, had vanished. It was no longer 
economically profitable. It was technologi- 
cally obsolete. There was equipment now 
on those farms in the Middle West that I 
didn’t recognize. I couldn’t even imagine 
what it was used for. These machines had 
been devised to do the work, perhaps, of 10 
men. How revolutionary this seemed and 
not only to me. I was able to observe this 
in 1955 when the Soviet Union sent delega- 
tions over to learn the technology of our 
I went out with them to Iowa. 


the technique of farming. They could 
hardly believe what they saw. They kept 
asking questions of the farmers, in Iowa. 

The typical farm in Iowa when I was 
growing up as a youngster, was a family 
farm of 40 acres. There was undoubtedly a 
hired man or two to help. The typical farm 
that we saw 10 years ago in Iowa comprised 
160 acres. The Russians would talk with 
the farmer and say, “Well, you have a 160 
acres, you have so many tractors, you have 
planted so much corn, you have so many 
pigs, etc.” Then they would say, “What 
about your labor force?“ And the farmer 
would say: “Well, there's myself and my boy 
and then, of course, I trade labor with the 
farmer who has land next to me.” And they 
would say. Les. and how many laborers do 
you hire?” And he would say, Hire? I dont 
hire any labor.” They finally got it through 
their heads that this one man, with his son 
and a little bit of extra labor and his ma- 
chines, was farming this vast plot of land. I 
remember them saying with an air of ab- 
solute amazement, “By you, one man. By 
us, a hundred.” 

Now that is not literally true. It doesn't 
necessarily mean that for one operation we 
use one man, whereas, in Russia they use a 
hundred. But the principle holds true. We 
have an efficiency of labor and an abundance 
of output because of the use of technology 
and machines which makes their most ad- 
vanced farming technology appear backward. 

So, when you bring someone from that 
“revolutionary” land to see our “reactionary” 
land, this country, which is consistantly de- 
scribed in the Communist propaganda as the 
place where there is no progress, the place 
where conditions have not since 
Karl Marx wrote Das Kapital, the Russian is 
struck with revolutionary impact. I em- 
phasize this because we are so used to change 
in the United States; we expect so much; we 
accept it as a fact of life and we do not 
actually realize its implications. 

I think that the Russians and the Com- 
munists have got this whole business of 
revolution upside down. The fact is that the 
great revolutions were not made by men like 
Marx or Lenin or Stalin; the great revolutions 
were made machines, The greatest 
revolutionary of the industrial era is James 
Watt and his steam engine. Basically it is 
the steam engine that has changed the world 
and is still in the process of changing it. It 
was the steam engine that created the indus- 
trial era. It wasn't Karl Marx. It was the 
steam engine that changed Europe from a 
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peasant agrarian country to a modern in- 
dustrial civilization, the kind of civilization 
that we have in this country and Europe 
and which Russia and the Communist coun- 
tries are only now beginning to cope with. 

Marx, in fact, was merely a man who came 
along after the industrial revolution, ob- 
served the worst of its early effects, saw the 
harsh contrasts created by the primitive ap- 
plication of steam power, was horrified at the 
social and political effects and evolved a the- 
ory about how to cope with those effects. A 
theory which Russians are still struggling 
with. The real revolutionary progress con- 
tinued to go on with very little relation to 
anything which Marx said. 

If we come to our country, we find that 
the most revolutionary technology intro- 
duced to this country was the cotton gin of 
Eli Whitney. You don't find any mention of 
Watt and Whitney in revolutionary hand- 
books. Yet Whitney with the cotton gin, 
changed the basis of agriculture in the South 
and produced the conditions from which our 
devastating Civil War flowed. Such men 
create changes of a revolutionary nature in 
the world, not the theories, not the men 
who come along after. 

Often, in the Soviet Union, you read about 
Henry Ford. They don't call him a revolu- 
tionary but they do give him credit for 
changing the basic process of modern manu- 
facturing. 

If we are going to make up a list of revolu- 
tionaries we must put Henry Ford high on 
that list. Ford took industrial technology 
and organized it on a new basis, that of the 
production line. The production line made 
modern industry in the United States enor- 
mously more productive than ever before. 

It became so productive that instead of 
reducing wages to increase the profit mar- 
gins, Ford offered labor the unheard of 
figure—at that time—of $5 a day. For the 
first time industry became so productive that 
the workers, the so-called proletariat of Marx, 
the oppressed, the downtrodden people, 
were being brought in to share its profits. 

Henry Ford demonstrated that Marxist 
theories about the evolution of the capitalist 
world were completely mistaken. Ford dem- 
onstrated that the industrial system, if it 
organizes technology properly, can be 80 
productive that it can afford to pay all its 
workers well. It must do this if it is to 
create consumers of these products. This, 
of course, turns all of the theories of Marx 
and Lenin and of Stalin and Mao Tse Tung 
upside down. 

This is a revolutionary development. But 
we don’t think of this as being revolutionary. 
We think of this as being ordinary Ameri- 
can progress. Believe me, to a Russian, or a 
Chinese or a Pole, this is most revolutionary. 
Today, we stand on the threshold of an 
even greater development. We are begin- 
ning to introduce IBM operation of the pro- 
duction line. We are beginning to intro- 
duce automation and once again we create 
& vast expansion in the productivity of tech- 
nology. This makes the Nation wealthy 
and gives it the resources to cope with the 
problems which mankind has suffered 
throughout its history. 

These problems are the ones which be- 
deviled Marx and the Communists. They 
were bedeviled by the problem that man had 
created better ways of doing things but did 
not seem able to create a method whereby he 
could benefit from his inventions. Here in 
this country without an ideology that fits 
these revolutionary developments, we have 
between 1945 and 1965 gone through as radi- 
cal a revolution as any nation in history. 

But we have let the Communists run away 
with a great many exciting concepts, con- 
cepts which are useful to us, useful to us in 
not only understanding what is happening 
in our country but in competition with the 
rest of the world. 


I don’t think we realize the dynamics of 
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what we have. I think that we have let the 
Communists preempt the words which would 
stir the masses just as we have falled to show 
many people what we are really capable of. 
We take it for granted. New York is always 
changing. We build highways but we don't 
realize that nowhere else are they able to 

their society so efficiently. No- 
where else do they have such imagination. 

It has long been said that the greatest 
revolutionary document in the world is Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital, his famous study of the 
industrial system of Western Europe. This 
is the book which is supposed to have 

more men's minds than any other 
in modern times. 

I am not so sure that we don't possess a 
volume which has more revolutionary im- 
plications than anything that Karl Marx ever 
wrote. Iam talking about a volume which 
is known to everyone In this room. I venture 
to say there isn’t a single person here who 
has ever thought of it as having a single 
revolutionary implication. I am 
about the Sears Roebuck Catalog. 

Now, why do I say that is revolutionary? 
Well, as you know, I lived in Russia for a long 
time. I used to get the Sears Roebuck 
Catalog in Moscow and I used to order things 
from it. That is I did when I could get hold 
of it because there was no single book in 
Moscow which was in greater demand among 
Russians, The Russians couldn't order from 
it but they could look for it. Nowhere had 
they seen such a wonderful treasure house 
of unbelievable, beautiful, unimaginable 
things than in that catalog. It used to come 
into the Metropol Hotel. The moment a 
Russian got it that would be the end. It 
would go from hand to hand. If I ever got 
it back the pages would be torn out, it would 
be in tatters. 

I have often made a recommendation to 
the ClA—one which, I am sorry to say, they 
have never taken up. ‘This recommendation 
is that they print 1 million copies of that 
catalog in Russian; that they send the U-2 or 
some other plane over Russia and drop the 
catalogs. That's all they need do. It 
would be the end of the Communist world. 

Now why is that? This Sears, Roebuck 
catalog represents, once again, an American 
system of organizing the supply of things 
that people want, to the people who want 
them. It is a magnificently simple and efi- 
cient and attractive method. Can you imag- 
ine any easier way. It isn’t just Sears, of 
course. It is Montgomery Ward and all the 
people who produce this sort of thing. And 
it isn't just the catalog. It is the shopping 
center, it is our whole retail distribution 
system, the like of which does not exist any- 
where, ; 


I remember well a conversation the late 
Eric Johnson had with Stalin during the war. 
Mr. Johnson was head of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. He was depressed at the sight 
of hundreds of men and women queuing up 
outside the stores. If you went to a store 
and tried to get service you would wait for 
15 minutes to half an hour. Nothing could 
be done in Russia without waiting. 

And in a conversation with Stalin, Johnson 
said, “Mr. Stalin, I want to make a sugges- - 
tion to you—a suggestion that will increase 
the efficiency of your country enormously. 
It will give you billions of men and women 
hours of labor. Let us send over to you a few 
of our experts on distribution, on retail trade. 
I go through Moscow and I see these lines 
every day. No one can get anything without 
waiting hours in line. Have you any idea 
of the amount of time that is wasted in this 
manner?” 5 

Stalin said: Tes, I have, but there is one 
thing you forgot, Mr. Johnson. Before you 
can distribute you have to have something 
to distribute.” 

And this is the greatest indictment that 
could be made of that system. It is literally 
true, though not as true today as it was 
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then, that the system simply does not pro- 
duce enough goods to satisfy the needs of its 
People. 

In this country, as we all know, we have 
got our system working so efficiently that in 
one enormous segment, that of agriculture, 
we are capable of turning out food in such 
quantity that is capable of completely smoth- 
ering us. It produces mountains of food that 
we can't consume. 

We are in the absurd situation of having 
to pay people to hold down production, No- 
where else in the world was this situation 
ever obtained. Everywhere else they are run- 
ning at top speed, trying to catch up with 
demand. Here we have the reverse. 

One of the most dramatic experiences I 
have had occurred during Mr. Khrushchey’s 
visit in 1959. I accompanied him across the 
country when he was discovering America. 
He discovered many interesting things. I 
was with him on the Pacific coast at a very 
dramatic moment—I am not talking about 
that moment when Mr. Khrushchev was told 
he couldn't go to Disneyland. That was a 
Gramatic moment and I thought Mr, Khru- 
suchev was going to cry, in fact, I still think 
he did shed a tear or two. He was bitterly 
disappointed. Iam sorry to this day that he 
never got to see Disneyland. I Know he Is not 
going to see it now. But that isn't what I am 
talking about. It was the following day when 
we were in northern California and went to 
see a beautiful, modern industrial plant—one 
of the great facilities of the IBM at San Jose. 
Now this is not a terribly unusual plant; 
that is, not by modern American standards. 
It is a beautiful one, It has a great parklike 
tetting. There are magnificent plantings of 
flowers and palm trees and pools and statues. 
Tt is fabulous to look at but it could be 
matched by dozens of other facilities in 
many different parts of the United States. 
Mr. Khrushchev was taken around by Mr. 
Watson, the head of IBM. I don't think Mr, 
Watson thought that he was showing Mr. 
KEhrushchey anything revolutionary. He 
knew he was showing him a beautiful, mod- 
ern American industrial facility. 

I was present when something occurred to 
Mr. Khrushchev: I am sure it occurred to 
me at almost exactly the same time. I don't 
think it occurred to any other Americans who 
were showing this facility to Mr. Khrusbchev. 

This was one of those one-story plants 
with lots of windows and typical cinder block 
construction inside with pastel colors. We 
first went into the office, the executive sec- 
tion of the plant. Here were the executives 
at their desks, standing up to great Mr. Khru- 
shchev. Pretty soon we were in the manu- 
facturing part of the plant. The color of the 
cinder block walls changed from pastel pink 
to pastel green or blue, The people looked 
Just about the same. We passed on to an 
ofice department. Again the only change 
wes iu the color of the walls. There was no 
grime; There was no dirt. There were no 
men in greasy coverdlis. There were no men 
with their shirt sleeves rolied up. There 
were no men in blue-collared shirts. They 
were all in white collars. Now this didn't 
surprise any of the Americans, They ex- 
pected it. The plant was air-conditioned. 
Working conditions were fine. There was no 
great physical labor involved In the assembly 
of the various computers. The office work 
Was mechanized. Much of the plant was 
automated. Now, to Mr. Khrushchev, this 
was & revolutionary experience. Why? One 
of the basic tenets of Karl Marx, one of the 
things which the Communists, ever since 
the Manifesto of 1848, have been trying to 
achieve, their end goal, in fact, is to abolish 
the difference between manual labor and 
mental labor, between white collar and blue 
collar. And here in the IBM plant in San 
Jose, in the citadel of capitalism, in this most 
capitalistic of American firms, this revolu- 
tionary goal of Karl Marx has been achieved 
Without anyone even thinking about it. 
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There are no blue collar workers there. 
Indeed, there is practically no physical labor 
at all. During the whole operation the physi- 
cal labor is done by machine. The men, 
whether they happen to be a manager, a 
scientist, or a simple mechanic, dress the 
same, have the same kind of working condi- 
tions. There are no class differences. Even 
the pay is not so different. I saw Mr. Khru- 
shchey's face when this thought occurred 
tohim. It was a sight worth seeing. 

Here in the capitalist United States, Karl 
Marx's dream of the Communist world has 
been accomplished. And the Americans 
don’t even know they have done it. 

This is typical, I would say, of the revo- 
lutionary effects produced by this remarkable 
society in which we live. I only wish that 
we could be more aware of what we are 
doing. 

My topic tonight is the Triple Revolution. 
I arbitrarily limited it to three revolutions. 
I could have said six revolutions. Because 
the revolutions in this country are continu- 
ous. You can’t mark them out. You can't 
demark them. The process goes on all the 
time. Leon Trotsky, one of the first Com- 
munists, had a doctrine which he called, 
“Theory of Permanent Revolution.” His idea 
was that the world should be in permanent 
ferment achieving revolutionary goals. The 
truth is that in this country without vio- 
lence, without ideology, but simply because 
of these productive processes, we live in a 
State of permanent revolution. We have 
become so accustomed to it that we don’t 
notice it is going on. 

It’s no accident that the United States, 
the great capitalist country, is the bench- 
mark against which Russia, the revolution- 
ary country, constantly measures itself. 
‘When Mr. Khrushchey set goals for his 
country they were to equal or exceed the 
production of the United States by a certain 
year, usually 10 years in the future and 
usually the goals were not attained. 

When Lenin or Stalin wanted to set stand- 
ards for comparison, they took them from 
the United States. When Mr. Khrusbchey 
wanted to improve his agricultural situation 
he came to us for the methods and the 
means of improving it. What he couldn't 
take from us—because it went contrary to 
his policy—was our system of organization. 

The productivity of our farms is based 
upon competition between one farmer and 
another, and the harsh reality of the market. 
Along with this is mixed in “all sorts of 
Government aid and intervention. It is 
a quite illogical setup: Marx would reject 
it out of hand. So would the Russians. 
The only thing is, that it works. - 

I have been back to Russia since Mr. 
Khrushchey imported our techniques; since 
his many delegations returned from Iowa 
with the machines and the methods and the 
knowhow which makes our agriculture so 
productive. I have been back there to see 
if they had any success in introducing this 
in Russia. In some places I saw machines 
that were just like those that we have but 
there was a notable lack of productivity, a 
notable lack of flexibility. There is no in- 
centive for the farmer to use those dozens 
of attachments that were avaliable for his 
tractor. 

Why? He wouldn’t earn any more and if 
he did earn more, there was nothing in the 
store to buy. So why should he knock him- 
self out? Why should he work as the man 
in Iowa does? The farmer in Iowa works 
because if he doesn't, he won't be able to 
buy all those wonderful things in the Sears, 
Roebuck catalog. 

‘There is no such catalog in Russia and this 
is the crux of the whole situation. Half a 
dozen years ago, John Galbraith coined the 
phrase, “the affluent society” to describe the 
United States. He said that for the first 
time we were creating goods in such quan- 
tities and with such ease; we were making 
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so much; average wages were so high in this 
country that we could create a new type of 
society, an affluent society, one in which the 
affluence would be so widespread that it 
really wouldn't compare with the socleties 
that existed in the past. 

Last year, another observer of the Amer- 
ican scene, Michael Harrington, wrote a book 
about poverty in the United States, in which 
he noted that in spite of great affluence there 
exists in both cities and rural areas, pockets 
of absolute poverty—places where people 
have no work. A startling contrast between 
a society based on abundance, based on 
amazing technology and, side by side, people 
living on relief, people without hope, without 
jobs—a remarkable contrast. 

A little bit less than a year ago, there was 
published a declaration by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on the Triple Revolution. A state- 
ment was published in the New York Times 
calling for an unqualified commitment by 
society to provide every individual and tam- 
ily with adequate income as a matter of 
right. Now, I don't know if that sounds 
revolutionary to you, but to me it sound very 
revolutionary. It sounds like what might 
have been on a Marxian banner someplace, 
This was published, however, not in a Com- 
munist tract but in the New York Times. 
It was signed by a body of distinguished 
scholars and public minded citizens. 

It was presented as well within the reach 

of the United States as it now exists. The 
interesting is that out of these ob- 
servations by Mr. Galbraith and Mr, Harring- 
ton, there is coming Into being something 
which Mr. Johnson is calling the Great 
Society. 
I don’t know how revolutionary ycu think 
that concept is. I think it is the most revo- 
lutionary thing I have ever heard. I never 
heard anything in Moscow half as revolution- 
ary. What Mr. Johnson is saying end what 
Americans are accopting as quite plausible 
is the idea of eliminating poverty as a class 
in our society, eliminating the poor. 

In all human history no soclety has ever 
taken upon itself such an undertaking. It 
would be absurd for any other country to 
think of abolishing the poor. ‘True, the 
Marxists thought they could do it. ‘They 
thought they could do it by an egalitarian 
method of sharing the poverty, not the 
wealth. When the Russians produced a 
revolution, they eliminated the wealthy and 
the middle class. Everybody became poorer. 
What we are proposing to do is to eliminate 
the poor and everybody is going to become 
we. wealthy than they ever have been be- 

ore. 


It sounds ridiculous. The fact is, that it 
is entirely plausible and possible. It is 
plausible and possible because of the amaz- 
ing modern technology, the productivity and 
creativeness of our own industry, and the 
way we have organized our society. We can 
achieve it. We can make estimates of how 
much money it will cost. Some estimates 
run rather high, $12 billion. 

Well, $12 billion a few years ago would 
have sounded like an enormous amount. 
It doesn't sound so big today. Why? Be- 
cause we are talking in terms of increasing 
our gross national product by 6200 billion 
in 2 or 3 years. Twelve billion out of that— 
not too much, not so great an amount, 

What is much more difficult is to take 
people who are at the bottom of the economic 
and social heap and give them some skill, 
some desire for life, for useful existence. 
‘This is not so easy. You may have seen some 
of these people. I have seen them in West 
Virginia, where they have been out of jobs 
for a long time. It is not going to be easy. 
It is going to be impossible for some in- 
dividuals. But we can do it with other gen- 
erations and this is one of the three revolu- 
tions going on in this country: abolition of 
poverty. We have started on it and if we 
are able to generate the increases in the 
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gross national product which are now con- 
templated, this will generate such momentum 
that it will pull the poverty stricken class 
right out of the area of income under $3,000 
up into the more abundant society. It will 
happen. It is happening right now. An- 
other one of these great revolutions that is 
going on in this country. 

Another revolution which we are aware 
of but one which we don’t think of as being 
a revolution, is that which involves racial 
equality, the equality of all our citizens. 
Equal opportunity. 

We sometimes think of this as a great 
problem. Indeed, itis. It has been a source 
of conflict, friction. Many things have hap- 
pened we are sorry about. We have gotten 
a black eye abroad. I remember being 
abroad at the time of Little Rock, for exam- 
ple, and being constantly called upon (I was 
in Eastern Europe at the time) to explain 
what was happening in the United States, 
How could these riots occur? Anyone who 
has been abroad in recent years has un- 
doubtedly had that experience. How can it 
happen? I found that I could explain it 
quite effectively to Communists, when I 
pointed out that the reason was that we were 

to make a reality out of principles 
that we had long confessed but had not 
brought into being. 

When I began to talk about the difficulties 
of one race and another, of one people and 
another, living in understanding, they would 
say, “Yes, that is a difficult problem.” Indeed 
it is. These are the most difficult problems 
in the world. All we have to do is to go back 
into world history and try to find some time 
when different peoples have been able to 
live together without friction, without in- 
equality. How rare are those examples. It 
is, indeed, a revolutionary thing to attempt 
to achieve that. Yet, I think there are few 
people in this country who have any doubt 
that it will eventually be achieved. We can 
go to these revolutionary countries, these 
Communist countries, the Soviet Union, for 
example, where I have lived a great deal. 
They profess to have no race problem. 

Yet in recent years when for the first time 
there have been substantial numbers of Ne- 
groes, of African students in Moscow, al- 
most instantly the problem appears. 

Why? They have had a law on the books 
for a long time that there should be no racial 
discrimination but they have never had to 
face up to living with such a situation. 
When the situation is confronted, the same 
kind of reactions occur. I have seen In Cen- 
tral Asia Russians and Central Asians, Uz- 
beks, Kazahks, living in the same cities. Do 
they live in integrated situations? They do 
not. They live in the same conditions that 
once were typical of this country in many 
areas, The Uzbeks, the Asians, live in one 
quarter of the city and the Russians in an- 
other, for the most part. In schools the 
population of one school is almost exclu- 
sively Uzbek or Kazahk and the population 
of another school is Russian. 

Segregation by geography, a familiar and 
classical form of segregation, exists still in 
this country but isn’t even recognized in 
the Soviet Union as being a problem. So 
here again, we move into revolutionary 
ground in this country, tackling the prob- 
lem, seizing it, attempting to solve it, con- 
fident that we will solve it. 

This is what I think America stands for. 
I don’t fear the word revolution. I don't be- 
lieve in the kind of revolutions that the 
Communists stand for, that the Bolsheviks 
stand for. I don't think they are necessary. 
I think that we achieve revolutionary effects 
in this country at a pace which makes those 
revolutionary movements look as If they were 
standing still. I think that the lesson for 
these newly emerging countries, the lesson 
for the struggle for the future of the world 
really is in progress. 
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The lesson for the new countries is to look 
with new eyes at what we are doing. But 
before they can look with new eyes, we must 
look at ourselves. We must have a new ap- 
preciation of what we are achieving. 

I think that if we do take that new look, 
we will find something pretty exciting here— 
something the like of which the world has 
never seen before, something of which we 
can be proud and something which will keep 
America ahead in the world through the next 
century, 


Changing Balance of Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, Busi- 
ness Week magazine recently published 
an excellent article on the growing 
partnership between business and gov- 
ernment. 

The editors quote President Lamond 
du Pont Copeland of the Du Pont Co. as 
follows: 

It would be in the national interest, as 
well as our own interest, to put an end to 
what at times has seemed like a cold war 
between government and business. 


Mr. Copeland suggested a “conscious 
determined effort on both sides to im- 
prove the relationship between business 
and government.” 

It seems to me that one way to im- 
prove this relationship is better and more 
frequent communication between gov- 
ernment and business. We should keep 
the lines of communication open with 
a constant interchange of ideas, sugges- 
tions, and constructive criticism. 

To foster this interchange of thought, 
I am taking this opportunity to call the 
following article to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House and Senate. I 
also plan to send copies to businessmen 
in the 39th District of New York. 

The article follows: 

BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT—A CHANGING 
BALANCE OF POWER 

A growing but uneasy partnership is re- 

placing the old business-government “cold 

war.” Executives are divided on how to work 

out a balance that maintains their freedom. 

A new pattern is emerging in the relation- 
ship between business and government in 
the United States. Its concrete manifesta- 
tions can be spotted all over the map: 

In the area of wages and prices, the Fed- 
eral Government seeks to get business and 
labor to stay within noninflationary wage- 
price guideposts.“ 

In race relations, business and government 
join in efforts to create more and better em- 
ployment opportunities for Negroes. 

In foreign trade, investment, and lending, 
voluntary programs by U.S. business and 
banking are helping government to eliminate 
the deficit in the Nation’s balance of pay- 
ments. 

In the war against poverty, government is 
drawing on the help of business to upgrade 
the knowledge and skills of the poor. 

In science and technology, government de- 
pends on private industry to advance na- 
tional interests in areas as wide-ranging as 
economic development. military power, and 
exploration of outer space. 
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In matters of taxation and public expendi- 
ture, government and business are working 
more closely together to shape fiscal policy in 
ways to promote full employment and more 
rapid economic growth. 

Dilemma for business; Caught up in the 
swirl of these rapidly changing business- 
government relations, businessmen are fac- 
ing some tough decisions. The central prob- 
lem is whether big business should accept 
voluntarily a new and closer relationship 
with big government—or whether they 
should oppose any such partnership lest it 
transform the traditional free enterprise sys- 
tem beyond recognition and obliterate what 
they consider to be their economic freedom. 

Some leading business executives are mov- 
ing toward the conclusion that the dangers 
to their own freedom, and to society's, will 
be reduced rather than increased if a new 
balance—involving elements of both cooper- 
ation and conflict—can be worked out be- 
tween business and government. These men 
are already working to achieve such a balance 
of business and government functions and 
responsibilities. 

Political decision and business growth 


(Norx.— Frederick R. Kappel, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. chairman, ex- 
plains the interplay of business and govern- 
ment in innovation and economic develop- 
ment.) 


“The telephone business in its early days, 
back in the last century, was severely limited 
technically. People could talk and hear for 
only a few miles, and they usually had to 
shout. = 

“Yet the people who ran the business had 
big ideas. In particular, Theodore N. Vail, 
the great leader of the Bell System in its 
formative years, set forth some fantastic 
goals. He looked ahead to universal service— 
to a time when anyone could talk with any- 
one else, anytime, anywhere, The very char- 
ter of the A. T. & T. Co., issued in 1885, spoke 
of using cables ‘and other appropriate means’ 
to interconnect cities and towns all over the 
world. 

“This big vision literally drove the busi- 
ness Into large-scale research and develop- 
ment effort. The effort got into high gear in 
the early years of this century, under the 
leadership of Dr. Frank B. Jewett, the first 
president of Bell Laboratories. Very impor- 
tantly, Dr. Jewett realized that the scientific 
method, applied within the industry, offered 
the best hope of getting the knowledge on 
which to build a successful technology of 
communications. 

“However, there was one other important 
circumstance, In the early days of the tele- 
phone there were many areas where different 
telephone companies competed against each 
other. Resources were wasted and the public 
suffered. And here comes the decisive fact: 
In the early 1920's the country and the Con- 
gress decided that in the interest of good 
service, overlapping or dual telephone sys- 
tems might be unified. 

“This political decision opened the way to 
nationwide service over a single system that 
would interconnect the different companies 
in all parts of the country. 

“Naw I could ask: ‘Who did the innovating 
here? What brought about the progress? 
How did it all come to pass?’ 

“It might be answered that the scientists 
and engineers were responsible—after all, it 
was they who developed the technology. But 
is this really the answer, all by itself? Re- 
member, {t was the foresight and drive of 
Vall the manager that got the technical effort 
started, so in a sense it was he who was the 
principle innovator. 

“Yet the answer is still incomplete. There 
was one more essential factor—I mean the 
public consensus, the political decision. In 
the last analysis, this is what made it pos- 
sible for the science of Jewett to implement 
the goals of Vail.” 
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Ending a “cold war”: Some put it in terms 
of ending what has been an almost tradi- 
tional conflict between business and Govern- 
ment in the United States. One of these is 
Lammot du Pont Copeland, president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

“It would be in the national interest, as 
well as our own interest,” says Copeland, to 
put an end to what at times has seemed 
like a cold war between business and Gov- 
ernment.” He suggests a “conscious, deter- 
mined effort on both sides to improve the 
relationship.” 

The University of Michigan's Kenneth E. 
Boulding describes the cold war between 
business and Government,“ which he traces 
back as far as 1880, as the most crucial 
problem facing the United States. “I think 
we have now got to the point,” he says, 
“where failure to come to some kind of res- 
olution of this ancient conflict is our most 
serious handicap.” 

Pervasive: Whatever the attitudes of the 
two sides may be, the actual overlaps be- 
tween business and Government interests 
today are multiple; they embrace not only 
the areas already mentioned but also hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment, communica- 
tions, transportation, banking, power, farm- 
ing, and other regulated or subsidized in- 
dustries. 

So pervasive are these overlaps that some 
observers feel the very nature of the U.S. 
economic system has already been changed 
from what used to be called capitalism to 
something that nceds a new name. 

Many names have been proposed for the 
present system: the mixed economy, the 
managed economy, the pluralistic economy, 
the garrison state, the welfare state. What- 
ever the system is called, however, it has 
become increasingly clear to businessmen 
that the role of Government in their affairs 
bas “changed drastically in our Hfetimes,” 
as Logan T. Johnson, president of Armco 
Steel Corp., puts it. “Government,” says 
Johnston, “is now a partner of business 
some even think the dominant partner. 
Whether or not business wants such a part- 
ner is academic. The partner is there. 

“Whether or not this partner's advice is 
sought does not matter. He will offer it. 
If meed be, he will enforce his views.” 

Here to stay: This state of affairs deeply 
distresses—even infuriates—a great many 
businessmen. Many, as Johnston notes, 
“blame their partner for the majority of their 
problems—including their ulcers.” And 
many ardently wish their Government part- 
ner would just go away and let them run 
their businesses in peace. 

“Yet,” says Logan Johnston, “business- 
men who are frank with themselves in their 
moments of introspection know that this 
partner is not going away, at least in the 
foreseeable future.” 

Whether they like it or not, practical busi- 
nessmen know that the huge and changing 
Tole of government in the US. economy 
presents them with a critical managerial 
problem. 


I. HOW BUSINESSMEN SEE THE BASIC ISSUE 


The issue has uncovered differences within 
the US. business community that are both 
intellectual and emotional. 

On one side, many businessmen strongly 
resist the contention that they should run 
their businesses in such a way as to serve 
not only their private interests but also “the 
public interest.“ Many condemn this no- 
tion that private business should seek to 
fulfill “social responsibilities” as—in the 
words of Prof. Milton Friedman, an adviser 
of Barry Goldwater in the 1964 presidential 
campoign—‘a fundamentally subversive 
doctrine.” 

Friedman asks: “If businessmen do have a 
social responsibility other than making 
maximum profits for stockholders, how are 
they to know what it is? Can they decide 
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how great a burden they are justified in 
placing on themselves or their stockholders 
to serve that social interest? Is it tolerable 
that these public functions of taxation, ex- 
penditure, and control be exercised by the 
people who happen at the moment to be in 
charge of particular enterprises, chosen for 
those posts by strictly private groups?” 

He warns that if businessmen once begin 
behaving like civil servants, then sooner or 
later they will become nothing but civil serv- 
ants—elected or appointed like any others. 

The doctrine of “social responsibilities,” 
traditionally minded businessmen fear, may 
lead to a highly centralized and controlled 
economy in which their freedom and inde- 
pendence as businessmen—or citizens—will 
be lost. 

George Champion, chairman of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, recently launched a heavy 
attack against the Government's setting of 
guidelines for business behind “the facade 
of friendliness and partnership between 
business and Government.” 

“In my judgment,” said Champion, “the 
new trend toward Government-by-guideline 
is one of the most insidious and dangerous 
on the national scene today, and one which 
businessmen should work to reverse with all 
the energy and dedication they can muster. 
The guideline approach represents a giant 
step away from self-reliance and personal 
responsibility, and toward Federal domina- 
tion of our national economy.” 

Balance of interests: On the other side of 
this emotional—and Iideological—debate are 
businessmen who believe that, with corpora- 
tions as big and important as they are today, 
there is simply no way for corporate execu- 
tives to avoid affecting the public interest. 

Hence, they contend that, if U.S. business 
leaders want to retain their private freedom 
and autonomy to make decisions, they must 
take cognizance of the effect of their actions 
on the public interest—with which their own 
basic corporate interests are inevitably 
bound up. 

Some proponents of this view, in fact, 
assert that the most critical job facing the 
head of a major corporation today is to 
determine how. best to coordinate a com- 
pany's interests with the public interest. 

One who holds the view that a business- 
man can take account of the public interest 
in his business decisions “and still be suc- 
cessful” is Thomas J. Watson, Jr., chairman 
of International Business Machines Corp. 
Watson says: “I would be the first to admit 
that it’s a good deal easier to state this prop- 
osition than to put it into practice.” 

Yet he feels sure that one of the most im- 
portant problems American management 
must face in the years ahead is “how we 
can strike a balance between what is sound 
business practice in the management of our 
large organizations and what is good for the 
national interest.” 

Profits and the public: Businessmen who 
take the position that corporations should 
soek to serve public as well as private inter- 
ests do not think this means sacrificing 
profits—at least not in the long term. On 
the contrary, they insist that efforts to im- 
prove corporate earnings are wholly consis- 
tent with national interests, 

Profits, these men contend, are both re- 
wards for past efficiency and innovations, and 
incentives for future business achievement. 
They are a means of financing growth and 
of efficiently allocating human and material 
resources to uses that the public—the buying 
public—favors. 

‘Thus, these businessmen refuse to concede 
that they are any less hardheaded or profit- 
oriented than their fellows. Indeed, they 
consider themselves more realistic in facing 
up to the hard facts of how to operate suc- 
cessfully in today’s economy—an economy in 
which Government has a big role to play and 
the public not only demands “socially re- 
sponsible” behavior from business, but can 
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enforce its demands politically if it eom 
dissatisfied with business actions 
policies. 
Political savvy for businessmen 

(Nore—Thomas 8. Gates, the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. chairman, Secretary of 
Defense under Eisenhower, urges business- 
men to get more political understanding.) 


“I'm surprised that American business and 
banking haven't been more in the business 
of understanding government and molding 
legislation. I don’t mean this in any nar- 
row self-serving way; on the contrary, I think 
the best interests of both business and gov- 
ernment would be served. In our society, 
we need good planning by business and in- 
telligent government. Businessmen need to 
recognize that you can’t have anything but 
big government—and it will grow. 

“Businessmen need more government sery- 
ice. The problem is that the individual is 
usually not willing to leave his organization 
or lead an exposed life. He may find it fear- 
fully hard to regain his position in his com- 
pany. But companies should recognize that 
experience in government adds to a man's 
stature, makes him an additional asset to 
his business. 

“It would help if Congress passed sensible 
conflict-of-interest laws. Congress behaves 
inconsistently for itself.” 

M. CLASH OVER STEEL—AND A FRESH START 


The critical issue in this debate is how to 
define the “public interest,” a concept that 
many businessmen regard as foggy. One 
skeptic says: “On the most difficult issues, 
‘socially responsible’ behavior is not ob- 
viously revealed to all or deducible from the 
Ten Commandments. It has to be enun- 
ciated by someone. In practice this usually 
means the President. 

“I think the real issue is not whether 
individuals should do what is right,” says 
this man, “but whether the President should 
tell them what is right, as distinct from 
what is legal, and whether individuals have 
any responsibility to do what he says.” 

But Joseph L, Block, chairman of Inland 
Steel Co., declares that those who deride the 
“public interest” as a “nonexistent will-of- 
the-wisp, a self-serving device used by poli- 
ticians to cloak ulterior objectives,” are 
speaking “utter nonsense.” Block contends 
that they are denying not only the need for 
private businessmen to consider the public 
interest but even the right of government 
itself to define the public interest. 

“Surely,” says Block, “the greater good of 
the Nation as a whole should be of para- 
mount to everyone.” He main- 
tains that “while no one has an omniscient 
power to define ‘public interest’ accurately 
232.0 ASET ORR or 
the time, it surely behooves all of us—and 
most particularly Government—to endeavor 
to do so." 

Moment of truth. Block and his fellow 
executives at Inland Steel faced a moment 
of truth on this issue in April 1962; it came 
during the confrontation between the Ken- 
nedy administration and the steel industry 
over the hike in steel prices following labor 
negotiations with the United Steelworkers. 

The refusal of eighth-ranking Inland 
Steel—strategically located in Chicago In the 
heart of a major industrial market—to go 
along with the steel hike was probably 
the critical factor that forced other steel 
companies to rescind their across-the-board 
price increase. 

The often-told story involved telephone 

of Commerce Ed- 


Japan), and to others in Chicago. 

The upshot was that Inland held the price 
line, though the White House never specifi- 
cally asked this. The White House did, 
however, threaten the steel industry with 
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antitrust action, and it genuinely frightened 
businessmen by what they regarded as “po- 
lice state” tactics. 

Turning point: Though the Kennedy ad- 
ministration nominally won the steel battle, 
the confrontation was regarded as a fiasco by 
both sides. It left deep scars on relations be- 
tween business and Government, scars that 
President Kennedy—and Roger M. Blough, 
chairman of United States Steel Corp.—never 
succeeded in healing, despite efforts on both 
sides. 

Yet that battle was a turning point in ef- 
forts to put the business-Government 
“partnership” on a healthier basis. 

Johnson's moves: After President Kenne- 
dy’s assassination, Lyndon B. Johnson quick- 
ly moved to establish closer and friendlier 
relations between Washington and the busi- 
ness community—and to “draw a veil” over 
the steel battle of 1962. He consulted not 
only with liberal businessmen who had been 
sympathetic to Kennedy but with conserva- 
tives as well, many of whom had strongly 
administration as 


the steel episode, a reported insulting remark 
of the late President’s about businessmen, 
the “intellectual” tone of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, its reformist leanings—had 
united to awaken in these business circles 
the kind of intense hostility toward the 
Kennedy administration that had marked 
conservative business thinking during 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal. 

President Johnson was determined to al- 
lay this hostility. Shaken by the assassina- 
- tion, many business leaders were, on their 
side, eager to repair relations with Washing- 
ton. 


Era of good feeling: As Johnson pressed 
his program to gain business cooperation, 
many businessmen felt that he had suc- 
ceeded remarkably in dispelling the once 
bitter atmosphere. Said one who had 
Known Kennedy and liked him personally— 
David Rockefeller, president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank: “Johnson has established 
much better relations with business. Ken- 
nedy wasn't terribly interested. Johnson has 
talked to more businessmen, and has shown 
his sincerity. He's put his relations with the 
business community on a good, strong foot- 
ing.” 


These efforts bore political fruit. John- 
son got the influential support of some top 
businessmen—led by Henry Ford, H. of Ford 
Motor Co., and Stuart T. Saunders of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad—for his big tax cut 
(proposed at a time when the Federal budget 
was running heavily in deficit). 

Johnson even succeeded In attracting a 
sizable amount of big business support for 
his political campaign in 1964. The Re- 
publican candidate, Senator Goldwater, com- 
Plained during the campaign about “the 
Eastern establishment” of businessmen and 
financiers who were supporting Johnson. 

Johnson's cultivation of the business com- 
munity was not aimed solely at getting votes 
or campaign contributions. Rather, it was 
intended to restructure business-Govern- 
ment relations as a means of dealing with a 
number of crucial national problems. 


What kind of new partnership? 


(Nore.—Calvin B. Hoover, the economics 
professor at Duke University, former presi- 
dent of the American Economic Assocla- 
tion, considers how to combine power, econ- 
omic efficiency, and freedom.) 

“The experience of all modern industrial- 
ized societies demonstrates that some sort of 
new ‘mix’ of the responsibilities and func- 
tions of the state, of economic organizations, 
and of individuals essentially different from 
that of capitalism of the past is inevitable. 
This becomes evident whether we look at 
Russia, Yugoslavia, Great Britain, or the 
United States. If the role of the state be- 
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comes all-embracing, however, it is likely to 
prove almost impossible to preserve demo- 
cratic control of the state and to provide 
adequate protection for the individual 
against men wielding state power. 

“Yet there is substantial ground for the 
belief that something much less than an 
all-embracing role for the state would serve 
to maintain the economy in effective opera- 
tion. This less than all-embracing role 
might even involve a type of quasi-public 
utility price and wage regulation in the most 
Important industries. So long, however, as 
there was no attempt to force the organiza- 
tion of the economy into some ideologically 
determined straitjacket, so long as the de- 
velopment came about by peaceful means 
rather than by revolutionary violence, the 
always potential danger to personal liberty 
need never become actual. 

“Popular support for such a mixed system 
would be strengthened by a further diminu- 
tion in the share of income going to prop- 
erty or by a further dissemination of prop- 
erty ownership. 

“How to limit the personal ‘take’ of the 
managerial class nevertheless would still re- 
main a problem, since this “take” tends to 
substitute itself for the return on property. 
It is immensely important that the power of 
the state not be wielded without limit by 
a class which is both politically and militar- 
ily a ruling class at the same time that it 
is an economically ruling class. 

“It is of crucial importance that the in- 
tellectuals in all societies should never for- 
get that while new patterns of enlarged econ- 
omic functions of the state are emerging 
and indeed must emerge, the state power 
cannot automatically be assumed to be 
wielded in the public interest and that the 
limitation of state power to a practicable 
minimum still remains requisite for the 
maintenance of personal liberty.” 


Il. JOHNSON’S MOVES: POLICY AND PRACTICE 
Soon after winning his landslide 


victory. 
over Goldwater, Johnson sought to define his 


concept of separate and joint business- 
Government responsibilities. He did this in 


in 1961 had brawled with the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and cut itself off from official 
Government connections, 

President's aim: The President told the 
Business Council that Government and busi- 
ness must “operate in partnership,” not as 
antagonists, to solve many problems, He 
listed four as paramount: 

Accelerating the rate of economic growth. 

Maintaining price stability. 

Strengthening the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. 

Finding ways to reduce high rates of 
unemployment among teenagers and to as- 
sure “adequate economic opportunities for 
all our people’—obviously including Negroes. 

Role of Government: In attacking all those 
problems, said Johnson, business and Gov- 
ernment had distinct roles, One of Gov- 
ernment’s main jobs was to produce a tax 
system that would not overburden business- 
men or consumers, and would maintain in- 
centives for productive effort, 

The big 1964 tax cut—totaling $14 billlon— 
had clearly produced a major effect in ac- 
celerating growth and reducing unemploy- 
ment. Johnson emphasized that the U.S. 
Government would seek, through both fiscal 
and monetary policy, to create conditions of 
stable economic growth in which individual 
businesses could prosper. 

The Government's role should not be con- 
fined, sald Johnson, to creating enough total 
money demand to keep the economy func- 
tioning at a high level. Government should 
also shape expenditure programs to improve 
human and natural resources and make 
“social investments * * * to support private 
enterprise.” 
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But the Government, Johnson told the 
businessmen, should avoid ing on 
the proper area of private business; it should 
leave a “clear field" wherever competitive 
enterprise is the most eficient way of getting 
& Job done. 

And business: The major responsibilities 
of business, according to the President, were 
to produce high-quality goods, to innovate, 
to cut production costs, to sell vigorously at 
home and abroad, to offer workers both job 
security and incentives, and to invest in 
growth. For its own sake as well as the econ- 
omy’s, business should try to plan invest- 
ments carefully and avoid hectic inventory 
building and dumping. 

The small number of highly visible—and 
vulnerable—big banks heayily engaged in in- 
ternational lending (nine banks do 83 per- 
cent of all lending abroad) saw no alternative 
but to cooperate. Somewhat more surprising 
has been the degree of cooperation by the 
heads of a large majority of 600 major indus- 
trial companies. 

What business did: Says Albert L. Nicker- 
son, chairman of Socony Mobil Oil Co., the 
key business executive working with Com- 
merce Secretary John T. Connor, on the vol- 
untary balance-of-payments program: “We 
all felt that if top management of each com- 
pany reviewed its specific programs for new 
plant, working capital, and cash balances 
overseas, some reductions and postponements 
could be made with only a slight adverse 
affect even on long-range profitability.” 

Neither from the Nation's viewpoint nor 
that of business, said Nickerson, could com- 
panies be asked to increase the size of the 
deficit. 

Soon afterward, three banks outside New 
York did boost their prime rate by 4 to 4% 
percent. But they put the rate down as the 
President continued his jawbone cam- 
paign—and the New York banks held their 
prime rate at 4½ percent. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of bankers—including even 
those friendly to the White House 
grumbled that this was undue meddling in 
their business. But their public protests 
were muted. 

Those guideposts: Johnson has not in- 
terpreted his “era of good feeling” to mean 
that he should not try to guide or influence 
the lending, investing, price, or wage de- 
cisions of business. 

On one of the most inflammatory issues 
the “noninflationary” wage-price guideposts 
that were first spelled out by President Ken- 
nedy’s Council of Economic Advisers in 1962 
and that were at stake in the Kennedy-steel 
confrontation that April—Johnson has con- 
tinued to call for business and labor cooper- 
ation. 

But his own criticisms have been muted 
when the guidelines—which would hold 
wage settlements to national productivity 
gains of 3.2 percent—were violated, as in the 
1964 automobile and 1965 aluminum settle- 
ments. 

Voluntary gains: As the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem persisted, President Johnson 
issued a strong call to U.S. bankers to par- 
ticipate in a voluntary“ program to curb 
the growth of lending abroad, and to indus- 
trialists heavily involved in foreign opera- 
tions to handle their affairs in such a way as 
to reduce the U.S. payments deficit. 

Solving some national economic problems, 
the President added, would require joint ef- 
forts by business and government. These 
included steps to cope with the Nation's 
international balance-of-payments problem 
in such a way as to permit economic ex- 
pansion to continue at home. 

Prime rate story: On November 23, 1964, 
shortly before the President went before the 
Business Council, the Federal Reserve had 
raised the discount rate from 3½ to 4 per- 
cent. This was done to guard against any 
rush of money out of the country in response 
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to a hike to 7 percent of the British bank 
rate in an effort to protect the pound 
Sterling. 

President Johnson pleaded with U.S. bank- 
ers not to put up their interest rates to do- 
mestic borrowers just because the Fed had 
raised the discount rate; this, he sald, might 
slow economic expansion. He was “sure,” 
said the President, that bankers must realize 
their own long-term interests were insepara- 
ble from the Nation's prosperity. And he 
warned that, if the economy slid into a re- 
cession, it might force him to increase Gov- 
ernment spending and forego market oppor- 
tunities that would repay costs of expansion 
for many years to come, or to skimp on proj- 
ects for modernization, new technology, or 
increased scale that would yield real efi- 
clencies. 

But he said top management was finding 
there are ways of economizing on cash that 
serve both corporate and national interests. 

A plea for business-government peace 

(Nore.—Lammot du Pont, the Du Pont Co. 
president, calls for putting an end to the 
cold. war between government and busi- 
ness.) 

"You may believe, as I do, that if we had 
less government we would have more enter- 
prise. We are confronted, however, with a 
condition, not a theory. If we are to retain 
any hope of solving the grave problems of this 
age, we must do everything possible under 
whatever system we have to maintain a 
strong, healthy, and expanding economy. 

“What I should like to suggest is a con- 
scious, determined effort on both sides to im- 
prove the relationship between business and 
government * * *. What I am really trying 
to say is that it would be in the national 
interest, as well as our own interest, to put 
an end to what at times has seemed like a 
cold war between government and business. 
A better relationship will not be achieved by 
standing off at arms’ length or at swords’ 
point. Someone will have to take the initia- 
tive. There may be times when we will be 
rebuffed, and I am sure there will be many 
times when we are told that our interest is 
in conflict with the national interest t 

“We might get a socialist type of govern- 
ment in 50 years, but business role would not 
really be affected. As in the past, the role 
of business in our economy hasn't really 
changed. What is different is the fact that 
businessmen have come to recognize their 
role in the overall economy, whereas formerly 
they had been slow to do so. 

“You can't have good business without a 
sound economy—the whole has to function 
for the parts to work. So we are just as 
interested in the whole as is government.” 

IV. PARTNERSHIP, BUT NO “ESTABLISHMENT” 


The Presidential pleas for business coop- 
eration—and the willingness of business to 
cooperate—are founded on a fundamental 
but usually unstated assumption: That the 
free market does not necessarily provide sat- 
isfactory—or prompt—answers to many of 
the crucial economic and social problems fac- 
ing the Nation, including not only economic 
growth, price stability, and balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium but also such vital—and 
interrelated—political issues as unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and race relations. 

Increasingly, executives of large corpora- 
tions are coming to see that, if they are too 
keep their own company’s sales and profits 
growing, and to operate in a healthy political 
and social environment, it is essential to work 
for the stability and development of the sys- 
tem as a whole. 

Common interests. Thus, in many impor- 
tant respects, executives see their corporate 
interests bound up with those of other 
groups: 

With the interests of political leaders who 
are pressed to produce full employment, 
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stable prices, and balance-of-payments equi- 
Ubrium. 

With labor leaders, who must strive to gain 
job security and rising incomes for the rank 
and file. 

With other manufacturers and businesses, 
who want strong and rising demand for their 
own products or services, and are them- 
selves customers of every major industry. 

With financial institutions—banks, life in- 
surance companies, pension funds, savings 
and Joan associations—which want to be sure 
that savings continue to flow to them and 
that their investments will produce stable 
and rising returns. 

Even with foreign governments and busi- 
ness institutions, whose political and eco- 
nomic decisions can mean life or death to a 
U.S. corporation. 

In this interdependent financial and in- 
dustrial system, the Nation’s business lead- 
ers begin to see more clearly a need to con- 
cert their aims with those of other im- 
portant policymakers, whether in business, 
banking, government, politics, labor, edu- 
cation, or other institutions. 

Control—but where? Indeed, many ob- 
servers now contend that the U.S. corporate 
world—along with American society gener- 
ally—is now controlled by some kind of 
interlocking directorate among business, 
Government, and other national leaders— 
an “establishment” like the one that ts 
thought to control Britain. 

However, the pictures drawn of this al- 
leged U.S. establishment vary greatly. The 
late C. Wright Mills of Columbia University 
called it a “power elite,” which he saw as 
a conservative or reactionary force. Lead- 
ers of the civil rights movement refer to it 
as “the white power structure.” Former 
President Eisenhower, in his farewell speech, 
warned about a “military-industrial com- 
plex,” a group that was forcing the Nation's 
economy toward excessive dependence on 
Government defense spending. 

Richard H. Rovere has suggested that this 
“American establishment” covers a political 
spectrum from slightly left to slightly right 
of center. It would thus apparently include 
such diverse personalities as the lawyer, 
banker, and public servant John J. McCloy; 
the Harvard professor, economist, and some- 
time Ambassador to India, J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith; and the head of the AFL-CIO 
George Meany. 

Religion seems to be a critical element to 
some observers. Prof. E. Digby Baltzell 
of the University of Pennsylvania calls it 
“the Protestant establishment.” But Wi- 
liam F. Buckly, Jr., and the editors of the 
right-wing National Review see it as a kind 
of liberal-big business conspiracy—a version 
that was apparently the basis of Senator 
Goldwater’s “Eastern establishment.” 

Even a subcommittee of the U.S. Con- 
gress—the Celler subcommitte of the House 
Banking Committee—this year used such 
terms as “power elite” and “business estab- 
lishment” to describe the men who allegedly 
are most influential in controlling U.S. eco- 
nomic life, and who sit on many corporate 
boards of directors. 

No central group: These differences in 
descriptions of the nature, composition, and 
role of the “US. establishment” strongly 
suggest that there is no such thing—at least 
not in any simple or literal sense. 

The pluralistic U.S. society has many cen- 
ters of power—in industry, Government, 
politics, the foundations, the press, banking, 
labor, the Intelligentsta—one of which has 
anything approaching absolute control. 
There are regional and local as well as na- 
tional “establishments’—or power groups. 
Alliances among them are shifting and un- 
certain. 

Both the nature of the political democracy 
and the still important forces of competition 
in the economy curb the power of any single 
group—or of any existing coalition of groups. 
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V. HISTORIC ROOTS OF THE PARTNERSHIP GOAL 


Yet there are, of course, unmistakable 
signs that the entire U.S. system has become 
more centralized with the growth of big busi- 
ness, big Government, and big labor. This 
trend has gone on for a long time—at least 
since the 1880’s—with the rise of the large 

tions. 

Early political reform movements, such as 
Populism and Progressivism, failed in their 
aim to halt the growth of huge corporations, 
Just as the early industrial empire builders 
foresaw. 

James B. Dill, the lawyer who brought 
Andrew Carnegie and J. P, Morgan together 
to form the US. Steel Corp., once told the 
muckraker Lincoln Steffens: ‘Trusts are na- 
tural, inevitable growths out of our social 
and economic conditions. You cannot stop 
them by force, with laws. They will sweep 
down like glaciers upon your police, courts, 
and States and wash them into flowing rivers. 
I am clearing the way for them.” 

Psychic split: Despite the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act of 1890—and continued popular 
concern over bigness in the decades that fol- 
lowed—it became clear that technological ad- 
vance and the growth of a national market 
were making huge corporations inevitable. 
These in turn gave rise to huge labor and 
governmental institutions, in part meant to 
curb or oppose corporate power. 

There was a major split in the American 
psyche over whether it favored conflict or 
cooperation among these powerful institu- 
tions, Businessmen themselves were split. 
So were liberals, some decrying “the curse 
of bigness” and some favoring socialism— 
which represented an acceptance of bigness 
but a turning away from competition toward 
State control. 

Mark Hanna's way: In 1912, Herbert 
Croly—a brilliant editor of Architectural 
Record (now a McGraw-Hill publication) 
who was soon to found the liberal journal, 
the New Republic—saw a third alternative 
in the career of the great Republican politi- 
cal boss, Mark Hanna. Croly saw Hanna’s life 
as an effort to coordinate business and Goy- 
ernment interests for the public welfare. 
Hanna envisioned a kind of business-Govern- 
ment partnership that would be cooperative, 
not compulsory. 

“Of course,” wrote Croly, “as a politician 
he could not help representing business be- 
cause business was a part of himself—be- 
cause business was in his eyes not simply 
moneymaking, but the most necessary kind 
of social labor.“ 

Mark Hanna, said Croly, saw no evil in what 
he was trying to do. Rather, he sought to 
keep alive “the traditional association be- 
tween business and politics, between private 
and public interest, which was gradually 
being shattered by the actual and Irrésistible 
development of American business and polit- 
ical life.“ Hanna, in Oroly's view, saw an 
essential harmony between business interests 
and those of the whole American community. 
and sought to develop it. 

Central issue: But how couid this be done? 
How avoid the danger that this harmony 
would be at the expense of the common peo- 
ple—the workers and farmers—and possibly 
at the expense of freedom itself? 

This had been the central issue in US. 
politics from the beginning—from the clas- 
sic debates between Alexander Hamilton, the 
Proponent of a strong central government 
founded on the combination of business and 
government interests, and Thomas Jefferson, 
the advocate of a weak government and of ex- 
treme individualism. 

Hamilton's opponents had accused him of 
being the enemy of liberty, But in fact, 
Croly declared in a book, “The Promise of 
American Life’—which had a major impact 
on the “New Nationalism” of Theodore Roo- 
sevelt—Hamilton wished, “like the English- 
man he was, to protect and encourage liberty, 
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just as far as such encouragement was com- 
patible with good order.” 
Hamilton 


Croly was somewhat ahead of his time in 
worrying about ways to concert business and 
government activities for national aims. 
World War I naturally focused the attention 
and energies of both on the same national 
cause. In the 1920's, business had no reason 
to complain of Government, partly because 
the Republican administrations were re- 
garded as business’ own creatures, partly be- 
cause the role of Government was of slight 
importance in that period of prosperity. 

Depression impact: The end of that era 
came with a bang in 1929. President Hoover 
sought to rally business support for Govern- 
ment efforts to steady the economy and spur 
recovery—but the real problem was to deter- 
mine exactly what Government could or 
should do. 
| Looking back later in his memoirs, Hoover 
insisted that “no President before had ever 

believed there was a governmental responsi- 
“bility in such cases. No matter what the 
urging on previous occasions. Presidents 
steadfastly had maintained that the Federal 
Government was apart from such eruptions; 
they had always been left to blow themselves 
out.” 

Any such idea of governmental laissez- 
faire ended dramatically with the New Deal. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt began to 
intervene all through the business sphere, 
with his long list of “alphabetical” agencies, 
starting with NRA. 

Both because of traditional business op- 
position to governmental intervention and 
because Roosevelt excorlated businessmen as 
“economic royalists” and virtually accused 
them of responsibility for depression mis- 
eries, bitter hatred developed between busi- 
ness and Government. 

Pause and revival: That conflict was ad- 
journed by the exigencies of World War II. 
and the postwar boom obviated any need for 
business and Government to go to the mat 
again during the Truman years. With the 
coming of Eisenhower, businessmen felt that 
at last they again had an administration 
sympathetic to their interests, 

‘The old issue was reopened, however, with 
the end of the “postwar era” in the reces- 
sions of 1957-58 and 1960, followed by the 
election of John F. Kennedy. It soon turned 
out that amid the harassments of slumps, 
unemployment, balance-of-payments prob- 
lems, and slow growth, the long-standing 
issue of Government-business relations in 
the United States needed a better solution. 

NEW START 1 


Today some business leaders are sensing 
a fresh relevance in the Alexander Hamilton- 
Herbert Croly-Theodore Roosevelt philoso- 
phy. For this is a period in which Govern- 
ment seeks the cooperation of business to 
achieye many ends, ranging from stable eco- 
nomic growth to advancement of Negroes and 
low-skilled workers. And these are ends dif- 
ficult or impossible to achieve through legis- 
lation alone—and ends that Americans do 
not wish to achieve by radical change in the 
political-economic system. = 

To gain such objectives, some business 
leaders are turning away from their tradi- 
tional version of the “Jeffersonian” creed, 
with its antigovernment bias, its commit- 
ment to laissez-faire, its emphasis on “rugged 
individualism.” They are wondering wheth- 
er such doctrines have become inappropriate 
to the efficient operation of a modern in- 
dustrialized society—and even to individual 
liberty and progress. 

Constitutional amendments and civil 
rights laws may be insufficient, without con- 
scious business cooperation, to promote the 
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advancement of those left behind m US. 
economic and social development. 
Putting it up to business leaders 

(Norg.—Kenneth E. Boulding, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan professor, puts the chief 
blame for business-Government confilct on 
business.) 

“Ending the cold war between business and 
Government is mainly the responsibility of 
business leadership. The brute fact ts that 
the business leadership of this country has 
been politically naive and obscurantist. It 
has failed to offer constructive criticism, 
which ts desperateely needed, of the impact 
of Government on the economy. It has been 
almost as ideological in its own way as the 
Communists. It has failed to maintain 
adequate contacts with the intellectual com- 
munity; and it has retreated into a closed 
subculture of Its own. 

“To some extent this can be explained by 
the trauma of the great depression, but it is 
surely time now to throw off the burden of 
this memory and to develop a business lead- 
ership capable of a realistic appraisal of its 
political and social environment.“ 

VI. CAN CORPORATIONS ACT FOR SOCIAL ENDS? 


These trends have brought a new focus to 
the business-government relationship. 

Over a century ago a prophetic Virginia 
statesman, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, de- 
clared; “Power and property may be sepa- 
rated for time by force or fraud—but 
divorced, never. For so soon as the pang of 
separation is felt * * * property will pur- 
chase power, or power will take over prop- 
erty. And either way, there must be an end 
to free government.” 

Business leaders today—and Government 
and intellectual leaders as well—are search- 
ing for ways of forming a fruitful and 
healthy relationship between power and 
property—one in which neither side corrupts 
or abuses the other, and in which neither 
oversteps the appropriate limits of its own 
role. This is an incredibly complex and cru- 
cial problem—or series of problems, since it 
continuously presents itself in different 
guises 


Classic case: One already classic episode 
in the evolution of the problem affected 
United States Steel Corp. and its Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Division in Birmingham, Ala., 
in 1963. 

During that spring, Birmingham was 
gripped by racial tensions and violence. 
Under the urging of the U.S. Department of 
Justice, a group of Birmingham's leading 
citizens—industrialists, bankers, lawyers— 
formed a committee to work out some kind 
of settlement of the racial conflicts. 

But this Community Affairs Committee 
had met only twice when four Negro girls 
were killed on September 15, by a bomb 
planted in their Sunday school. 

Pressures—from the Federal Government, 
civil rights groups, liberal newspapers, even 
from some Southern moderates—quickly 
built up for United States Steel to use its 
power to improve the racial situation in 
Birmingham. A young Birmingham lawyer, 
Charles Morgan, talking to the Young Men's 
Business Club, rhetorically asked, “Who is 
guilty?"—and replied that the good people“ 
of the city, its business, professional, and 
religious leaders, were as guilty as the 
perpetrators of violence. 

“Birmingham,” said Morgan, “is a city 
in which the major industry, operated from 
Pittsburgh, never tried to solve the problem,” 

Limits of power: Responding to these pres- 
sures and Criticisms, United States Steel's 
chairman, Roger Blough, set forth his view 
of the limits of corporate powers and duties. 

Blough declared that Arthur V. Wiebel, 
president of the T.O. & I. Div, had been 
“working since 1946 developing understand- 
ing and strengthening communications be- 
tween the races in Birmingham.” Blough 
said that as individuals we can exercise what 
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little influence we may have as citizens, but 
for a corporation to attempt to exert any kind 
of economic compulsion to achieve a partic- 
ular end in the social area seems to be quite 
beyond what a corporation can do * . 

Indeed, such resort to economic compul- 
sion by a private corporation would be “re- 
pugnant to our American constitutional 
president of the T.C. & I. Division, had been 
concepts,” said Blough, though United States 
Steel should and did provide equal oppor- 
tunities in its own plants. It is the job of 
government, not business, he asserted, to 
seek to compel social reforms. 

Controversial: Whether United States 
Steel—or any corporation—does have the 
power to change community behavior, and if 
it does, whether using it to promote better 
community racial relations would be a mis- 
use of power, remain controversial issues. 

Some Alabama businessmen thought 
T.C. & I. would have been hit by a severe 
strike if it had gone further than it did; as 
one sald, “the rank and file of the unions 
are rabid segregationists.” But a leading 
Birmingham lawyer argued: T. OC. & I. 
wouldn't have had a strike; not if everybody, 
the banks, other mills, and power companies 
came in with them.” 

On whether the power should be used, if 
it exists, many businessmen feel that Blough 
correctly drew the important distinction be~ 
tween rights and responsibilities of Individ- 
ual company officials acting as citizens, and 
those of corporations. 

Contrary view: Others—such as Rodman 
O. Rockefeller, 33-year-old vice president of 
the International Basic Economy Corp.—feel 
this distinction is artificial and no longer 
Meaningful. Today, Rockefeller argues, cor- 
porations are more than an extension of the 
property rights of their owners; they are 
“free participants in our society.” 

Rockefeller outlined his views in an ad- 
dress this spring at Dartmouth College—the 
institution whose dispute with the State of 
New Hampshire over the Inviolability of its 
corporate charter established the basic free- 
doms of U.S. corporations in 1819. 

Society, in recognizing the corporation's 
right to private property and tolerating the 
private ownership and use of the means of 
production, Rodman Rockefeller declared, 
expects the corporation in return to produce 
“the minimum socially and economically 
needed good.” 

“Other people's money": Other thoughtful 
men feel that corporate officials have no right 
to take such crucial moral or social matters 
into their own hands, or to use “other peo- 
ple’s money” to achleve social ends. Some 
even doubt whether this would provide bet- 
ter answers to critical social questions than 
simply aiming to achieve the corporation's 
economic and financial objectives. 

“For example,” asks one skeptic, “would 
racial discrimination be greater or less if all 
employers operated in a coldly profit-max- 
imizing way than if they operated In con- 
formity with the moral standards of their 
own communities?” 

The new nature of corporations 

(Norx.—-Rodman C. Rockefeller, the 33- 
year-old vice president of the International 
Basic Economy Corp. considers the relation- 
ship of the modern corporation to the rest 
of society.) 

“Corporations of this. country are inde- 
pendent, legally separate personalities who 
control their own destinies. They are re- 
sponsible in practice to the law of the soci- 
ety, but their only tie to thelr natural stock- 
holders has become almost totally theoreti- 
cal. Therefore, they must undertake the 
responsibilities of free participants in our 
society. 

“It might have been possible to argue be- 
fore that corporations had no personality, 
that they were but an extension of the prop- 
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erty rights of their owner stockholders. Not 
today.” 

“The property rights in question today are 
those of the active property of the separate 
corporate persons, not the passive stocks of 
the owners, Pope John XXIII, in his his- 
toric Encyclical Letter Mater et Magistra, 
clearly establishes the role of this right of 
property: ** * in the right of private 
property there is rooted a social responsi- 
bility * * the overall supply of goods is 
assigned first of all that all men may lead 
a decent life.’ 

“Thus we return to the doctrine of mu- 
tual consent that freedom is a compact be- 
tween men to restrain from so behaving as 
to destroy each other’s freedom. Applied 
within the corporation, we see that all the 
forces necessary for the continuation of the 
corporation's function, labor, capital, and 
management, are in a compact of mutual 
consent to so act as to respect each other's 
minimum freedoms. 

“The corporation is also in a compact with 
the society which created it. The society, 
which recognizes the corporation's right to 
private property, will tolerate the private 
ownership of the means of production as 
long as the corporation produces the mini- 
mum socially and economically needed good. 

“For too long we have hidden the 
dynamic power of our free enterprise system 
to create good, social and economic good, 
under * * * our obsolete theories of busi- 
ness. For too long we have fed ammunition 
to our enemies, the prophets of class war- 
fare, by insisting on the selfish motivations 
of antagonistic classical capitalism, rather 
than preaching the proven success of our 
mutual consent, cooperative free enterprise 
system.” 

VII. A NEW STRUCTURE—AND NEW LEADERSHIP 


In the American society today, no longer 
is there a simple division between power 
(meaning political authority) and property 
(meaning business interests). The concept 
of property itself has been drastically modi- 
fied by the rise of the great corporation and 
the wide diffusion of ownership and control 
of the means of production, both through 
financial institutions and through the po- 
litical process. 

Many institutions—labor unions, racial 
and religious groups, the press, scientists and 
intellectuals, as well as political parties and 
their leaders—have some degree of power 
to influence the course of American life. The 
business corporation clearly does not be- 
stride U.S. society like a top-hatted Wall 
Street banker in a cartoon in Pravda or 
Izvyestia. Yet few would deny it has a cru- 
cial role to play. 

The ancient cold war between business 
and government is breaking up—on both 
sides. The new partnership is still in process 
of evolution. There is always the possi- 
bility—some would say probability—that 
it will collapse under fresh political, eco- 
nomic, or social pressures. Certainly, the 
U.S. business community, which is far from 
unified, does not feel itself committed to any 
one party’s, or any one man’s, concept of the 
Great Society. 

Yet there are reasons for thinking that 
the kind of restructuring of business-govern- 
ment power relations that is going on in 
the United States represents a genuine 
change in the workings of the system. 

Worldwide: For one thing, what is going 
on in the United States is only a manifesta- 
tion of changes at work in all modern indus- 
trial societies throughout the world. As 
Duke University’s Calvin B. Hoover puts it: 

“The experience of all modern indus- 
trialized societies demonstrates that some 
sort of new ‘mix’ of the responsibilties and 
Tunctions of the state, of economic organiza- 
tions, and of individuals essentially dif- 
Terent from that of capitalism of the past 
is inevitable.” 

Every Western democracy is striving to 
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discover for itself the means of achieving a 
better balance between private and public 
responsibilities in solving key problems. 
There are parallels between the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers and his Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management Re- 
lations, and the new Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and the National Economic 
Development Council in Britain, or the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in France. 

The U.S. way: No two nations are tackling 
these problems in quite same way. The 
U.S. Government still plays a less controlling 
role in industy than do governments in other 
countries, U.S. industry, says Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr.—whose IBM Corp. operates in 
many countries—is still “less fettered than in 
any other country, by a long, long shot.” 

This, he thinks, is a major reason why U.S. 
industry is so strong and innovative. U.S. 
industrial ‘success, as he sees it, is closely 
related to “the speed of the decision process.” 

The willingness of private business volun- 
tarily to work with Government is, in Wat- 
son's view and that of a growing number of 
other business leaders, a way to retain their 
present degree of freedom and to avoid what 
they fear will be inefficient or wrongheaded 
Government controls. 

Formidable: The technical and operating 
problems facing businessmen who would 
measure up to the needs of the time are 
formidable. They may range from fiscal and 
monetary policy to urban renewal to race 
relations to problems of national defense and 
the uses of outer space—and, of course, & 
knowledge of how to run their own busi- 
nesses successfully in a period of explosive 
technological change. 

The education of tomorrow's business lead- 
ers will have to offer better preparation for 
such a wide range of problems than the edu- 
cation—and experiences—afforded the pres- 
ent generation of business leaders. 

Models: Some business leaders of today, 
however, do provide models of how to serve 
the interests of private business and the 
broad society. One such man is Robert A. 
Lovett—banker, World War I Navy hero, 
World War I public official, Secretary of De- 
fense under President Truman, and a lead- 
ing candidate for inclusion in the mythical 
“U.S. establishment.“ 

Says Lovett: “The corporation should not 
seek to replace public authority. Yet the 
corporation is endowed with the public in- 
terest—a bit. It is created by the state, and 
it must be responsible * * +” 

Democracy, Loyett adds, requires that free- 
dom be coupled with restraint. There is no 
simple formula for this, he concedes, but 
says: “I can't believe that there is not enough 
wisdom or wit in this country so that we 
can handle our problems within a context of 
freedom.” 

There is growing support within the U.S, 
business community for such views. 

VOL THE HARD CHOICE THAT FACES BUSINESS 


It is becoming clear that what US. busi- 
ness faces today is a set of choices on the 
role it is to play in relation to the broad 
society. Business cannot avoid the necessity 
of choice, because the modern corporation 
has become the towering institution of to- 
day’s society—and the problems of society 
have become its problems as well. 

The society is demanding the achievement 
of a great many national objectives—national 
security (which inescapably involves the cor- 
poration), maximum employment, racial 
equality, rising living standards (especially 
for groups left behind in the growth race), 
improved education, better medical care, a 
healthier urban environment, the safeguard- 
ing of natural resources. 

Two roads: In attempting to achieve those 
ends, which involve overlapping business and 
Government functions and responsibilities, 
there are two basic choices: 

To increase the role of Government and, 
where business is concerned, to make greater 
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use of coercion or flat to bring about the kind 
of business behavior desired. 

To seek to develop more fruitful, voluntary 
cooperation between business and Govern- 
ment. 

Either approach has obvious dangers. 

The first may involve excessive centraliza- 
tion of power in the Government, posing gen- 
uine threats to the freedom and efficiency of 
business, and to society itself. 

The second may be too loose and uncer- 
tain, and can scarcely avoid the problem of 
sanctions against chiselers,“ or simply hard- 
pressed businesses that are not able to meas- 
ure up to the standards of social responsi- 
bility assumed by large and prosperous 
corporations. 

No beither-or“: But the choice Is not a 
simple either-or decision. 

Indeed, thé success or failure of the volun- 
tary approach in particular areas will largely 
determine whether the coercive role of Gov- 
ernment is to be closely limited or greatly 
expanded. 

And how far government intervenes in the 
economy or in social relations will depend 
heavily on its ability to create conditions 
making for a healthy and growing over-all 
economy. 

‘There are two reasons to hope that, thanks 
to progress in the understanding and use of 
fiscal and monetary policy by government, 
the detailed decisions on production, dis- 
tribution, employment, location of industry, 
and such matters can on the whole be 
handled by business on its own. 

Yet specific problems have emerged—and 
others will continue to develop—that require 
business and government cooperation, or leg- 
islative solution, 

Today, some of these issues involve col- 
lective bargaining and strike threats in key 
industries, the Nation's balance of payments, 
race relations, unemployment, poverty, urban 
decay. What specifically the critical issues 
of the future will be no one can know for 
sure. 

Cautions: Just as they do today, view- 
points in the future are bound to differ on 
the gravity or nature of particular problems 
and on how to deal with them. These view- 
points will be colored in part by the inter- 
ests of the parties that are involved and 
by their ideologies—including interests and 
ideologies of government officials and their 
academic or other allies, as well as those of 
business. 

That means it will be vitally important to 
guard, on the one hand, against the notion 
that “the public interest” is always best de- 
fined and understood by public officials. The 
power of the state, as Calvin B. Hoover warns, 
“cannot automatically be assumed to be 
wielded in the public interest.” 

On a host of matters, businessmen must be 
free to make their own decisions, or society 
will suffer. They should not—as one of them 
recently told the President—hbe treated “like 
children.” 

At the same time, some businessmen point 
out, it cannot automatically be assumed that 
whatever the President, or other govern- 
ment policymakers, propose is damaging to 
business interests. Frederick R. Kappel, 
chairman of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in thinking back over the forces 
that prompted the growth of his own giant 
corporation, has stressed that one of the 
most essential factors—besides technical in- 
novation and entrepreneurial drive—was 
“the public consensus, the political deci- 
sion.” 

Leadership and economics: The U.S. sys- 
tem puts heavy responsibility on the Federal 
Government, and the President in particular; 
and the American people have come to ex- 
pect Presidents to exert leadership whenever 
and wherever national problems are serious 
whether in matters of national defense, for- 
nea affairs, race relations, or economie 

airs. 
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The last is a relatively new area for Presi- 
dential leadership. But it emerged as a 
crucial area with the development of full- 
scale modern industrialism and came to 
crisis with the great depression—which the 
American people are determined never to 
let happen again. 

Economics has persisted as an area of 
Presidential concern in a society in which 
some critical problems can better be solved 
by high-level decisionmakers, in Govern- 
ment and business, rather than being left 
to the marketplace“ or to accident or fate. 
Wherever possible, however, it makes good 
sense to let competition in the marketplace 
and consumers’ choices determine economic 
activity. 

How tension helps: One of the great ad- 
vantages of a free society is that, though 
one respects one’s political chief, one must 
not necessarily do what he says. Business- 
men have a different perspective from gov- 
ernment, and society’s ends—‘“the public 
interest —-may often be best promoted by a 
tension between business and government. 
Tensions and conflicts may be as construc- 
tive for the broad society as within any 
single organization. 

But they may sometimes become destruc- 
tive. The endless problem, within an organi- 
zation or society as a whole, is to find a 
balance—to t tensions, but set limits 
on conflict lest it become ruinous. 

Role for business: The problems of ayoid- 
ing excessive power for the business corpora- 
tion are as worthy of concern as is limiting 
the power of government. There are inher- 
ent restrictions, however, for the corporation 
is not the only significant or powerful insti- 
tution today. Labor unions in many respects 
provide a useful check on the power of both 
business and government. So do farm 
groups, universities, foundations, profes- 
sional tions, racial and religious 
groups, even family. 

The tion may unavoidably be in- 
volved in moral issues, but it cannot presume 
to replace the churches, or the conscience of 
the individual, Nor can the corporation be 
mother and father to its employees. A free 
society is a pluralistic soclety—one in which 
no one institution (or one political party) 
can be all-powerful and controlling. 

Yet businessmen today are increasingly 
coming to understand that they do have con- 
siderable power and that they can play—as 
heads of huge organizations—a major role 
in shaping the fortunes of a free society. 

The best way to keep business free 

(Nore.—Thomas J. Watson, Jr, the chair- 
man of International Business Machines 
Corp., sees a more active social role for busi- 
ness as a way to avoid Government controls 
that might hurt efficiency.) 

“Government controls have slowly en- 
croached on business in the United States— 
and most of these have been correct. The 
pattern of Government control of European 
industries, however, is far more extensive. 
U.S. industry is less fettered than any other 
by a long. long shot. That is why our in- 
dustry is so strong here. Our success is re- 
lated to the speed of the decision process. 

“Business must seek to measure up to its 
social responsibilities as a means of preserv- 
ing its independence and efficiency. Indeed, 
that is what ‘social responsibility’ means 
it is a way of avoiding direct Government 
control, Fortunately, over the past few dec- 
ades business has made this a good public 
relations thing; people buy products that 
way, given a choice. Under the specter of 
war, business becomes liberal as hell. 

“I would not recommend any institutional 
change in our system as long as things are 
going as well as they are. But Government 
must be prepared to move, when necessary. 
It should let business do its damnedest, but 
it's got to peg certain things, and when the 
Statistics approach or exceed the limits, you 
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must take action. For instance, on unem- 
ployment, I think Secretary of Labor Bill 
Wirtz’ peg should be below where it is. In- 
dustry can help out there—and on anti- 
poverty programs, too. Similarly, on the 
balance of payments. There's no conflict 
here with the quest for better long-term 
profits.” 


The President Makes Policy Plain on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by William S. White 
from the August 2, 1965, edition of the 
New York Journal-American. The Pres- 
ident has made our policy in Vietnam 
plain. The United States is committed 
to uphold its pledge made by three 
American Presidents to the people of 
South Vietnam. We seek an end to ag- 
gression, and the achievement of an hon- 
orable peace. It is our country’s respon- 
sibility and duty to be in Vietnam, and 
this is what President Johnson made 
plain to the Nation. 

The article follows: 

L. B. J. Makes Porter PLAIN ON VIETNAM 

(By William S. White) 


WasHInaton.—As the fog of war thickens 
over Vietnam, other fogs of quite different 
ilk are lifting here at home. The national 
atmosphere is burned free of a great deal of 
vaporous nonsense. 

No longer can it be denied by any respon- 

sible public official or private man that the 
most vital American interests are involved in 
this struggle against Asian Communist ag- 
gression. If 125,000.American troops in Viet- 
nam are not enough to give somber refuta- 
tion to this sort of pettifogging, there is in 
addition the solemn declaration of the Pres- 
ident of the United States: “This is really 
war.” 
No longer can it be suggested by any re- 
sponsible American that this country is 
somehow unreasonably refusing to negotiate 
with a Communist invader who a score of 
times has scorned any honorable discus- 
sion—and still does. 

No longer can it be suggested by any re- 
sponsible American that the purposes and 
motives of the United States in Asia are 
somehow hidden and tricky and that the 
people of the United States are terribly, 
terribly confused. A 

The position of the Government of the 
United States has, in President Johnson's 
address to the Nation by way of his press 
conference, again and for the umpteenth 
time been made plain as the noonday sun. 
We are determined to honor the pledges of 
three American Presidents to the people of 
South Vietnam. We seek no melodramatic 
total victory. We seek only an end to ag- 
gression and invasion and a decent peace 
decently guaranteed. But these aims we not 
merely pursue but also demand; and these 
aims we shall achieve, come what might. 

Of all the moonshine so long spread by 
avowedly liberal splinters in the Senate and 
House, none has been more persistently 
spread than the claim that American aims 
are somehow tricky and that the American 
public is somehow in the dark. If Ameri- 
can aims in fact suffer for credibility, it is 
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from their simplicity and—yes—their hon- 
esty and altruism in a world where pseudo- 
sophisticates are forever on the lookout for 
the gimmick and the clever phrase to mask 
candid intentions. 

As to the American public, there has not 
been the smallest objective evidence of con- 
fusion as to what this Nation is about in 
Asia. Every national poll has clearly shown 
that the people know quite well what we are 
about and that while, of course, they are not 
madly gay about it, they fully recognize its 
necessities. 

To this, this columnist can add a personal 
note. In a 2 weeks’ absence from Wash- 
ington “out In the country” It seemed plain 
that the only people really confused are that 
minority of breat beaters in Congress who 
profess confusion to avoid facing up to the 
truth that we are in Vietnam simply because 
it is our duty to be there as the leader and 
guardian of the free world. 

There is a time for the fullest debate and 
for the longest and most pompous teach-ins. 
And these, heaven knows, we have had in full 
measure, Then there is a time for a halt to 
logic-chopping and emotionalized appeals 
for a “peace” that would mean surrender 
and betrayal of our responsibilities on this 
earth. This time has now arrived. For now 
the United States of America is at war. 


Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1648) to provide 
grants for public works and development 
facilities, other financial assistance and the 
planning and coordination needed to allevi- 
ate conditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment in 
economically distressed areas and regions. 


Mr. MINISH. Mr.Chairman, I should 
like to express my support of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 and urge its passage. 


This act provides needed sources of 
financial aid for helping certain local 
areas in their efforts to attract and stim- 
ulate private industries. 

This legislation will help to achieve 
the goals set forth in the President's 
state of the Union message: 

Our basic task is threefold: to keep our 
economy growing; to open for all Americans 
the opportunity that is now enjoyed by most 
Americans; and to improve the quality of 
life for all. 


The programs provided by this act 
represent an investment in a better, 
stronger America. These are not pro- 
grams for giveaways—these are pro- 
grams for hope. 

The Area Redevelopment and Accel- 
erated Public Works programs, the fore- 
runners of this legislation now before 
us, demonstrated the effectiveness of a 
broad scale attack on the problems of 
areas of economic stress. I know from 
personal experience how valuable the 
Area Redevelopment Act program has 
been to Newark, N.J., in its determined 
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efforts to rebuilt and revitalize the local 
economy. The substantial progress that 
has been made, under Newark's able offi- 
cials, since designation as a redevelop- 
ment area in August 1964, confirms the 
need for this type of aid. It was most 
unfortunate that Newark and six other 
major cities with chronically high un- 
employment were barred for so long 
from participating in the Area Redevel- 
opment Act program because the larger 
labor market area to which they were 
attached did not, overall, meet the arbi- 
trary 6 percent unemployment rate. It 
took many long months to obtain a new 
measuring stick for unemployment in 
major cities and thereby. entitle Newark 
and the other cities in similar circum- 
stances to obtain these important 
benefits. 

In connection with the question of 
eligibility, I am pleased that the legisla- 
tion provides that applications should 
not be invalidated simply because an 
area's eligibility has been suddenly 
terminated. Communities put a great 
deal of time, effort, and planning into 
applications for projects and it would 
be wrong to waste this important work. 
This factor was stressed by me when the 
Newark area was originally removed 
from eligibility under the accelerated 
public works program in December 1962. 
At that time, the 19 communities in 
Essex County, as well as the county itself, 
had applied for, or were considering 
projects under the program amounting 
to $10 million and the sudden termina- 
tion of eligibility caused real hardship. 
It is gratifying that the pending legisla- 
tion contains safeguards against a re- 
currence of this regrettable situation. 

I am also pleased that the committee 
has warned against the dangerous prac- 
tice growing out of the spreading use of 
revenues derived from the sale of tax- 
free State and local bonds to improperly 
abet private profit-making purposes. 
This practice allows a locality to utilize 
a Federal tax subsidy to build plants 
which then are generally rented at a cut 
rate price under lease-purchase arrange- 
ments to business lured from other areas. 
I introduced legislation in the 88th Con- 
gress and again in this Congress to 
eliminate these abuses in the area of 


another. It is imperative that action 
be taken against this practice which is 
contrary to the public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act described as a massive spend- 
ing program. Our critics complain that 
a massive public spending effort is going 
on for public works—necessary as these 
are—and other community improve- 
ments. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
we are doing far from enough in this 
area. 

Let us look specifically at sewage dis- 
posal, an important item in every local 
budget. 

During the period 1960-63 we have 
managed to raise our spending on sew- 
age facilities—Federal, State, and local— 
from. $1.1 to $1.4 billion. This increase 
of some $300 million is admirable, but 
it becomes less so when we compare it 
to increases in other areas. 
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Actually our gross national product, 
which is the sum total of all our alloca- 
tion decisions, increased by over $80 bil- 
lion between 1960 and 1963. Personal 
consumption expenditures on automo- 
biles alone increased by almost $4 billion 
during this period. 

In this perspective, Mr, Chairman, 
could anyone say that we are engaged in 
@ Massive spending program for sewage 
facilities in this country? 

The accelerated public works program 
and the area redevelopment program, 
were authorized to spend only $900 mil- 
lion and $75 million, respectively, for 
grants for needed public facilities. In 
contrast, spending on space exploration 
in 1963 alone ran to $2.5 billion. 

Can these efforts, as needed and wel- 
come as they are, be considered “mas- 
sive” spending by any stretch of the 
imagination? Can we honestly say, with 
our gross national product estimated at 
$630 billion, that we are in no position 
to spend more money on needed public 
facilities and other improvements in our 
local communities? 

This act can be a vital tool to Newark 
and cities in similar circumstances in 
providing low-cost land and long-term 
financing to augment local resources. 
Newark has a well-established economic 
base and is located in a very desirable 
area for expansion of industrial opera- 
tions. 

In Newark, operations of many indus- 


tries have declined because of techno- 


logical changes or market declines, while 
others have moved their operations to 
surrounding areas leaving behind a core 
of unemployed persons and low-tax- 
producing properties. The continued 
high cost of supporting the unemployed 
and loss of taxable industrial enterprise 
has made it necessary for the city to 
increase taxes on industry, thus forcing 
more industry to move and compounding 
the problem. 

The solution to this problem will be 
dependent on Newark’s ability to expand 
private industry. This, in turn, will de- 
pend on Newark's ability to make land 
available at a reasonable cost. 

The Newark Industrial Development 
Corp., formed last year, has obtained the 
only sizable tract of land that can be 
developed. A small injection of Federal 
funds, as provided under the proposed 
legislation, would make it possible to at- 
tract private investments many times 
larger, and could save many thousands 
of dollars now being spent over and over 
for unemployment and welfare payments. 

This great Nation of ours is enjoying 
unprecedented prosperity, and American 
private enterprise is continuing to in- 
crease its annual capital expenditures 
while the gross national product in- 
creases steadily. 

Yet, amidst this affluence, certain 
areas are suffering continued high un- 
employment. 

It is evident that the cycle of depres- 
sion for these areas is a vicious cycle 
which feeds upon itself. It is high time 
to come to their rescue and help them 
to break the pattern of economic distress. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us meets 
pressing problems in an intelligent and 
purposeful manner. Its passage is in the 
highest interests of our country’s eco- 
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nomic growth and social welfare. I again 
urge approval of this vitally needed do- 
mestic economic aid legislation. 


Eight Industries Aid Lake Erie Pollution 
Abatement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker. 
a noteworthy gain has been made in the 
program to halt. pollution of Lake Erie 
in the Cleveland, Ohio, area. The ac- 
tion may have nationwide significance. 
I refer to the press reports indicating 
that eight large companies have agreed 
to provide data on their waste water dis- 
charges to Federal and State. pollution 
control officials. 

The waste discharges of these firms 
are only a small part of the total pollu- 
tion reaching Lake Erie each day. 

But the significance of this coopera- 
tion by industry is vast. In the past, 
industry, as a group, has generally re- 
fused to provide such information to pol- 
lution control officials. This means that 
the government, either local, State or 
Federal, must expand large amounts of 
time and money in sampling industrial 
wastes to determine the quantity and 
quality of discharges before an effective 
antipollution program can be worked 
out. The sampling program in the De- 
troit River area of Lake Erie, for ex- 
ample, cost the Federal Government 
$750,000 and cost the area’s program to 
end pollution a delay of 3 years. 

If the commendable example of these 
eight firms in the Cleveland area is fol- 
lowed by other industrial firms through- 
out the country, the water pollution 
abatement program can be advanced at 
a much more rapid rate and with con- 
siderable economy. 

The large firms in the Cleveland area 
which have agreed to provide the data 
include: United States Steel Corp., Re- 
public Steel Corp., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Sun Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio, Sherwin-Williams Co., Du Pont 
Co., and Harshaw Chemical Co. 

The work of the Public Health Service 
officials in the program to end pollution 
of Lake Erie is also commendable. The 
Federal Government was called into the 
very serious problem of Lake Erie pol- 
lution by officials of the States bordering 
the lake more than 3 yearsago. The pol- 
lution problems in the Lake Erie area 
and elsewhere in the country are so great 
as to require cooperation of all segments 
of our society. 

That is why I hope that the exemplary 
action of these eight Cleveland area frms 
is indicative of a new trend of total co- 
operation in attacking the important 
water pollution problem. 

Data about the nature and quantity 
of waste discharges into the Nation’s 
streams are vital to formation of the 
most efficient and most economical 
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abatement programs. Therefore, I am 
again asking the Public Health Service to 
establish a comprehensive inventory, in 
cooperation with the State water pol- 
lution control agencies, to collect the 
necessary information about industrial 
waste discharges. The Public Health 
Service already has such data regarding 
municipal discharges. But without the 
data on industrial wastes, truly effective 
programs for water pollution abatement 
are virtually impossible because alter- 
nate means of securing the data are so 
costly and time consuming. 

At hearings during the 88th Congress 
before the Natural Resources and Power 
Subcommittee, of which I am chairman, 
industry witnesses stated varying views 
about providing such data. But their 
overall tone appeared to be cooperative. 
The subcommittee then asked the Pub- 
lic Health Service to collect data on in- 
dustrial waste discharges. The program 
which the-Public Health Service worked 
out for collection of such data in cooper- 
ation with the State water pollution con- 
trol agencies was approved by most of the 
State agencies. However, when the 
Public Health Service requested Budget 
Bureau approval of the questionnaire 
form, many industry representatives 
vigorously opposed the project, and the 
Bureau of the Budget did not approve 
the questionnaire form. The failure of 
the Bureau of the Budget to approve this 
data collection program has substan- 
tially hampered progress in abating 
water pollution. 

The Nation would have had a year's 
start on dealing with the urgent need 
for water pollution control if the Public 
Health Service request for the industrial 
discharges questionnaire form had been 
approved last year. 

I hope that the President’s new and 
increasing emphasis on expediting water 
pollution control, and the cooperative 
spirit represented by these major firms 
in the Cleveland area, will persuade the 
Bureau of the Budget to realize the need 
for comprehensive data on industrial 
waste discharges similar to those now 
collected for municipal waste discharges. 

This information is imperative if ade- 
quate and efficient programs are to be 
formulated for the cleanup of our Na- 
tion's streams. And the cleanup of our 
Nation's streams is vital to assure con- 
tinued supply of water for our grow- 
ing population and expanding industry. 

I hope that the Budget Bureau will 
permit the Public Health Service indus- 
trial waste discharge inventories pro- 
gram to get off the ground, and thus 
help accomplish the President’s program 
for the cleanup of our country's streams, 
lakes and ground waters. 


Kart Einstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, ours is a highly mobile society, 
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one characterized by rapidly evolving 
trends in terms of population shifts and 
industrial growth. One of the most 
noteworthy postwar developments has 
been the movement of industry to areas 
where land is available for expansion and 
where there is abundant labor supply. 

Although industrial expansion over the 
past two decades has been truly phenom- 
enal, one pitfall has been the frequent 
inability to attract top-level executives— 
men who indeed turn the wheels of in- 
dustry—from areas in which they have 
established roots and from which they 
are reluctant to move. 

It should be pointed out that because 
industries in every part of the country 
have been confronted with a shortage of 
high-level personnel with technical and 
managerial skills, they have been forced 
to delay sorely needed expansion pro- 
grams and this is a source of great frus- 
tration to management. 

This has spurred the growth of a num- 
ber of executive recruitment and execu- 
tive search firms. Although these firms 
are largely engaged in meeting the per- 
sonnel needs of industry in their im- 
mediate vicinity and in attracting execu- 
tives from other parts of the country, 
they also are performing a vital function 
in serving industry firms outside their 
immediate sphere of activity. 

A pioneer in the executive recruitment 
field is Einstein Associates, whose presi- 
dent, Kurt Einstein, has been able to per- 
ceive and understand the problems of in- 
dustry, and who is directing the activities 
of his firm toward fulfilling the person- 
nel requirements of all types of industrial 


Indeed, as Time magazine recently 
noted in an article about this burgeoning 
field, it is a safe prediction that executive 
searchers face a greater demand for their 
services in the days ahead. Time 
stated that “diversification, acquisitions, 


and the spread of foreign branches have 


substantiailly increased industry’s needs 
for managers.” 

Because of the severe hardships Mr. 
Einstein suffered as a young man, he is 
particularly eager to make a substantial 
contribution to the growth of this coun- 
try, and, I might add, he has written his 
own Horatio Alger story in the 18 years 
he has been in the United States. 

Born in Stuttgart, Germany, Mr. Ein- 
stein spent the years between 1941 and 
1945 in six concentration camps in Ger- 
many and in the Baltic States. Miracu- 
lously, he was the only survivor among 
3,000 Jews in his native city who per- 
ished as a result of Nazi brutality. 

When he came to this country in 1947, 
therefore, he brought with him a pro- 
found appreciation of the meaning of 
freedom. Since, when he came to this 
country Mr. Einstein could not speak 
English at all, his first job was as a 
messenger. His interest in the world of 
business led him to pursue courses in 
psychology and its relationship to per- 
sonnel management, and in 1952 he 
began his career in executive recruit- 
ment. : 

Mr. Einstein is to be commended for 
offering his gratitude to America by 
applying his skills and knowledge in pro- 
viding a service that has become essential 
to this country’s economic growth and 
development, 
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The Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board has studied 
the economy of the United States today 
and found what he called similarities be- 
tween the economy of the pre-1929 era 
and today. After reading his remarks 
on this subject, I do not feel, as some 
individuals apparently do, that he has 
predicted a depression nor that he will 
“talk us into a depression.” 

I would like to add, however, that he 
has, I believe, not mentioned one simi- 
larity in his remarks which might be 
made. It is this. The American farmer 
during the 1920's and before had not 
shared in the general economic growth 
erperienced by the rest of the country. 
I realize that this economic growth was 
not as sound as it should have been, but 
I also know that one of the reasons cited 
by some well-respected economists as a 
contributing factor to the beginning and 
the severity of the 1929 depression was 
the unhealthy farm economy of that 
period, 

Mr. Speaker, farmers are great con- 
sumers of manufactured goods in the 
United States. Probably a higher per- 
centage of their income goes immediate- 
ly back into the economy in the form of 
goods and services purchased than any 
other segment. A sharp decrease in 
farm income therefore cuts quickly and 
immediately into the heart of the pur- 
chases made by this extremely important 
group of consumers. 

Now, I and other Members of the dis- 
tinguished body hear all about us, state- 
ments to the effect that the farmers and 
the country as a whole would have rea- 
son to thank the Congress should we 
eliminate or drastically curtail the so- 
called intervention in the farm economy. 

I would like to point out that farmers 
have not shared in the general economic 
advance experienced by the country in 
recent years. Average personal income 
after taxes has gone up 17.5 percent in 
the last 4 years. Corporate profits after 
taxes have gone up over 30 percent in 
the last 4 years and the average weekly 
wage in manufacturing has gone up more 
than 15 percent in the last 4 years. 

During this same period, total farm in- 
come has increased by only 11 percent. 
In addition, I must point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that realized net farm income 
Was up only 8 percent during that period 
and that the farmer has had further to 
go than his urban fellows. 

It is my contention, therefore, that the 
rural economy of today is disturbingly 
similar to that of the pre-1929 period. 
If we are to improve this situation, pass- 
age of the omnibus farm bill which will 
soon be before this body is essential and 
I urge every Member to support it. This 
Nation can afford no less and this Gov- 
ernment cannot meets its responsibil- 
ities without it. 
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The Ming Quong Children’s Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to say that the Ming Quong Chil- 
dren’s Center, one of the finest organiza- 
tions dedicated to the assistance of 
mankind and little children in particu- 
lar, is located in the heart of my con- 
gressional district. 

The Ming Quong Children’s Center in 
Los Gatos, Calif., is cerebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year. Its purpose 
throughout these years has been to help 
troubled children of California. The old 
Chinese gate which marks the entrance 
to the center is a symbol of a half-cen- 
tury of this open door policy. 

The Ming Quong Center goes deeply 
into California history. It grew out of 
a rescue mission home in San Francisco 
for Chinese slave girls who had been 
brought to this country at the turn of the 
century. The story of the dedicated 
women of the Occidental Board, who 
founded the mission, and Miss Donaldina 
Cameron and her assistants, who ac- 
counted for the rescue of over 1,000 slave 
girls, is one of the West's most exciting 
tales. 

It began in 1915, under its present 
name, as a custodial home for Chinese 
orphans—little girls who had been aban- 
doned with no parents to care for them 
or who were being used as domestic 
drudges. This was not unusual in the 
old Chinese culture. Girls had no value 
even for the families which had migrated 
to the United States. 5 

Ming Quong— translated “radiant 
ght — came into being when it was de- 
cided that it was unwise to house the 
small girls with the older ones who had 
been former slave girls. Capt. Robert 
Dollar, of the Dollar Steamship Lines, 
gave them property—which is now part 
of the Mills College campus in Oakland, 
Calif.—for a home for 60 younger girls. 
In 1935 the need was felt to remove the 
girls to warm, sunny Los Gatos as many 
of the children had been exposed to 
tuberculosis and were undernourished. 
The work with both boys and girls con- 
tinued as a mission station of the board 
of national missions of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Today, Ming Quong performs as great 
A service in meeting modern day needs 
as it did 50 years ago. Now it is a resi- 
dential treatment agency for emotion- 
ally disturbed boys and girls of all races 
and creeds. The children live in cottages 
each with its own houseparents. A 
highly-trained staff of therapist-social 
workers, psychologists and a consulting 
psychiatrist work as a team to solve the 
problems of these unfortunate children 
who are innocent victims of circum- 
stances beyond their control. They also 
work with the parents whenever possible 
to try to solve family problems. 

Ming Quong is now reaching into the 
community to develop all types of com- 
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munity support and interest. Churches 
of all faiths instead of one, now assume 
their responsibility; individuals and 
community groups contribute time and 
talent; volunteer auxiliary clubs have 
been formed to lend effort and financial 
support. 

Plans for a day treatment center for 
children who do not need residential 
care are under way with the public 
school system working closely with the 
center in organizing special teaching 
programs. 

Ming Quong’s first 50 years has been 
dedicated to meeting the needs of the 
times and plans for the years ahead 
promise this same foresighted approach. 
The great old Chinese gate will always 
be open to receive the troubled children 
of California. s 


United States Gets Bouquet on Vietnam 
Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Warren Rogers 
from the August 5, 1965, edition of the 
New York Journal-American. 

United States policy in Vietnam has 
received support from an unexpected 
source. The Manila Times, generally 
critical of U.S. foreign policy in south- 
east Asia, came up with a strong defense 
of American actions in Vietnam in a re- 
cent article by A. L. Valencia. Mr. 
Valencia writes in reference to those 
Asians who would have the United States 
withdraw from Vietnam: 

But should not these critics—if they are 
honest men—also concede that their very 
liberty to dissent has depended directly on 
American protection? 


Although some Asians resent the 
American presence, most Asians know 
that that presence is all that enables 
them to remain free. 

It is encouraging that the people of 
Asia have an understanding of our 
actions in Vietnam, and appreciate the 
objectives for which we are fighting. 
That the people closest to the conflict 
strongly support our policy should 
strengthen our resolve to stand firm in 
Vietnam. 

The article follows: 


Untrep States Gers BOUQUET on VIETNAM 
PoLicy 


(By Warren Rogers) 

WasHINGTON.—From time to time, it is a 
good idea to take a look at ourselves from the 
outside, to see ourselves as others see us. 
Sometimes, amid all the brickbats at home 
and abroad, we get thrown a bouquet from 
unexpected sources. 

The Manila Times, which loves to lambaste 
U.S. foreign policy in southeast Asia, has 
done just that. In a recent article by A. L. 
Valencia, writing from Washington, the 
Times comes up with a defense of American 
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actions In Vietnam which is remarkable for 
its candor and its logic. 

“Among the angry young men of southeast 
Asia,” Mr. Valencia writes, “it has become 
fashionable to attack America’s actions and 
motives at every turn, and to applaud every 
American misfortune. To be able to talk 
back to the greatest power on earth is re- 
garded as a badge of courage and patriotism. 

“But should not these critics—if they are 
honest men—also concede that their very 
liberty to dissent has depended directly on 
American protection? 

“Tf, as a result of shrill demands for 
“Yankee go home,’ American power were to 
draw back in the Pacific, the Philippines— 
let's face it—would be virtually defenseless.” 

Mr. Valencia then explores the catch phrase 
demanding “Asian solutions to Asian prob- 
lems.” He puts it this way: 

“The world is shrinking so rapidly that 
anybody’s problem is everybody’s problem. 
If we insist on Asian solution, it will be 
Asian all right, but it is most likely to be 
labeled Made in Peiping.’” 

Mr. Valencia then notes that India, for all 
its dedication to Asian solutions, was quick 
to accept help from the West when attacked 
by Red China. Thailand, Laos, Nationalist 
China, Malaysia, Japan, and even Cambodia 
are not less patriotic for depending upon 
American friendship and power to maintain 
their national independence, he argues. 

“To make these statements * * is not to 
demean national prides,” Mr. Valencia adds. 
“It is merely to stress a decent respect for 
reality.” 

And the reality, as he sees it, is that most 
Filipinos and most Asians not under Com- 
munist domination—even though millions 
resent the American presence—"“know that 
that presence is all that enables them to re- 
main free.“ 

It is good to have such reminders that 
there is some understanding in southeast 
Asia of what the United States is trying to 
do. Granted that America’s efforts are not 
entirely altruistic—is there any American 
who doubts that, if we don't fight there, we'll 
have to fight here?—a great measure of my- 
brother’s-keeper philosophy is involved. 


National Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of August 15 to 22 has been designated 
as National Drum Corps Week in honor 
of the 1 million teenagers in the United 
States who are associated with this 
colorful and wholesome activity. 

On this occasion, I am very happy to 
join with my colleagues in Congress to 
pay tribute to these young people and to 
extend my best wishes to them for their 
participation in this purposeful activity. 
The marching and maneuvering, the 
bugling, and the drumming have right- 
fully been described as “an expression of 
order, color, symmetry, and beauty.” 

Certainly this is a clean, interesting 
and inspiring activity for our youth in a 
confused world where youth is struggling 
to find a place for itself and an outlet for 
its zest and energy. Unfortunately, 
many of our young people fail to find 
worthwhile activities and end up as crim- 
inals and juvenile delinquents. 
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I am pleased to note that the drum 
corps movement has grown in recent 
years and is by now attracting a million 
young people. National Drum Corps 
Week is aimed to bring to attention of 
the American people this very important 
and effective youth activity. At the 
same time, it serves as an encouragment 
to our youth and to the very fine con- 
tribution they are making to our way of 
life. This movement deserves the sup- 
port and cooperation of all Americans. 


Midway Ready for New Life With Jet Set 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Wayne Thomis, distinguished aviation 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, has 
written an excellent article in today’s 
edition of the Tribune which outlines 
in considerable detail the return of ma- 
jor airline operations to Chicago’s Mid- 
way Airport. 

This should be good news to millions 
of Americans who have, during the past 
few months, suffered considerable delays 
in both arriving and departing from 
Chicago’s O’Hare Field, now operating 
at peak capacity. 

I am sure this will also be welcome 
news to the Members of Congress who 
use Chicago as a transfer point on their 
trips to and from their respective dis- 
tricts. The resumption of major air- 
line operations at Midway, which has 
been almost deserted since 1962 when 
the airlines moved most of their opera- 
tions to O Hare, is a major victory for 
Mayor Richard Daley. 

It has been the mayor's persistent and 
untiring negotiations with the major air- 
lines which today brings within sight of 
reality the reopening of Midway to ma- 
jor airline traffic. Mayor Daley long ago 
realized that Chicago had to have two 
major airports to serve the airlines of 
America if Chicago was to continue as 
the transportation center of the world. 

With the development of O'Hare, most 
of the major airlines shifted their op- 
erations from Midway in the late 1950’s 
and early 1960's. Midway, once the 
world’s busiest airport, had to yield that 
title to O Hare during the past 3 years. 

O'Hare Field today handles in excess of 
1,400 flight operations daily. Mr. 
Thomis’ excellent article discusses in 
considerable detail the plans that the 
major airlines have to restore major ac- 
tivities at Midway. Mr. Thomis points 
out that one of the factors in speeding 
resumption of major operations at Mid- 
way is the anticipation that short-run- 
way jets will be permitted by the Federal 
Aviation Agency to operate into and out 
of Washington's National Airport in the 
near future. 

Mr. Speaker, I find particular satis- 
faction in this development, for many 
of my colleagues will recall I had been 
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carrying on a concerted effort for some 
time to obtain approval from the FAA for 
operation of short-runway jets at Wash- 
ington National Airport. 

It is my sincere hope that as soon as 
the current survey being conducted at 
National Airport is completed, such ap- 
proval will be granted. There can be 
no doubt that the Nation’s Capital can- 
not be denied short-runway jet service 
much longer. 

Iam particularly hopeful that the new 
FAA Administrator, Mr. McKee, will un- 
derstand the impressive service that can 
be performed to millions of American air 
travelers by permitting jet transporta- 
tion into Midway with the least possible 
delay. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Thomis’ excellent 
article follows: 


Minway READY FOR New Lire WITH JET SET— 
Am Lines To SHIFT FLIGHTS THERE 
(By Wayne Thomas) 

With the return to central standard time 
and the winter air traffic season, Midway alr- 
port will regain an important segment of 
scheduled airline services, the Tribune has 
learned. 

These will include short-range flights to 
the Southeast, Florida, the Southwest 
through St. Louis and Dallas, the Northwest, 
and the west coast through Omaha and 
Denver. Both piston-engined and jet air- 
liners will be rescheduled to operate through 
Midway, deserted since 1962. 


GRADUAL SHIFT OF FLIGHTS 


Among the major carriers which are ex- 
pected to provide these services are United 
Air Lines, American Airlines, Trans World 
Airlines, and Northwest Airlines, Inc. As 
soon as these large carriers are operating 
from Midway, there will be a gradual shift- 
ing of other flights from the dangerously 
overcrowded ramps and loading gateways at 
O'Hare International Airport, the major jet 
terminal, according to reliable information. 

It is understood that Mayor Daley soon 
will announce the “return to Midway“ to the 
city council. This is expected to coincide 
with release of schedules by United Air Lines 
for 18 to 25 daily flights from Midway, about 
5 percent of their total operations at O'Hare 
Field. 

Next in line is expected to be Northwest 
Orient Airlines, which has been parking its 
707, 720, and 727 jets two deep at its O'Hare 
gates in peak traffic periods. A return to 
Midway with some of Northwest's 727 and 
Electra flights will reduce the pressures at 
O Hare and broaden the company's Chicago 
market. 

TWA TELLS PLANS 

Trans World Airlines has written the city 
administration that it intends to return 
service to Midway Airport, but there are no 
details. TWA has 727 jets—fully approved 
for Midway and in twice daily service there 
by United Air Lines for more than a year— 
and can offer New York, Kansas City, Phila- 
delphia, and west coast trips from Midway. 

American Airlines management, which 
spearheaded the air carrier opposition to 
earlier city efforts to restore services to Mid- 
way, “has softened” toward Midway, the Trib- 
une learned. 

Both American, with British 111 small 
twinjet planes due for delivery late this year; 
and TWA, with Douglas DC-9 twinjets also 
to be delivered this fall and early in 1966, 
will have equipment ideally suited to 5,000- 
feet runway airports. Midway's 
landing strips are both in the 6,000-feet- 
class. 

FAA STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Part of the airlines’ willingness to return 
to Midway can be traced to the Federal 
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Aviation -Agency's study of restoring reg- 
ular airline jet services to Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington National is 
nearer the city, while the newer Dulles field 
and Baltimore's Friendship Airport are far- 
ther away. 

As soon as jet service is restored to Na- 
tional—in September or October, depending 
on results of the study—United will schedule 
727 jets from Chicago, probably from Mid- 
way, into National airport. 

American Airlines, which has kept Electra 
flights from O'Hare into National, will have 
to met United's service with jets of its own. 

With National open, United is expected 
to exploit Midway, La Guardia In New York, 
Washington's National to the utmost. 

At city hall, officials were told by United 
that the company “never expected to make a 
profit at Midway airport” with the two trips 
to New York and two to Washington it has 
operated for 14 months. 


Got It in the Neck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
all of the Members will be interested in 
the following interesting. column by the 
distinguished Lyle C. Wilson, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News, 
August 12, 1965: 

Gor IT IN THE NECK 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

We, the people, got it in the neck last week 
in a lost cause effort to remind President 
Johnson and his Great Society Senators that 
the United States was set up to be a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by 
the people. 
got it when these Senators voted 
against this American system. The vote 
came on a proposal by Senator Evererr Me- 
KINLEY Dmxsen to submit to a continuing 
vote of the people of each State the question 
whether both houses of its legislature should 
or should not be apportioned according to 
the Supreme Court's remarkable rule that 
population must be the sole determining 
factor. 

The Court ruled last year against appor- 
tionment of one house on the basis of 
geography or other characteristics not di- 
rectly related to population. In his dissent 
from this rule by Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and the Court majority, Associate Justice 
Fellx Frankfurter warned of danger ahead. 
Justice Frankfurter said that if the Federal 
judiciary involved itself in this essentially 
political problem of determining the rela- 
tionship between population and representa- 
tion, it would generate friction and tension 
in Federal-State relations. That tension and 
friction are now present. 

Senator Dimxsen’s proposal for a continu- 
ing plebiscite on representation in each 
State was the American way. He merely 
sought to appeal the question to the court 
of last resort—the people. His amendment 
would have provided: 

That an apportionment plan based on any 
factor other than population would have had 
to be approved by the voters of the State. 

That any nonpopulation plan submitted 
to the voters would be accompanied by an 
alternative plan substantially based on 
equality of population to assure the voters 
@ choice, 
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That at intervals of 10 years (after each 
national census) the voters would have the 
right to decide whether to retain or to aban- 
don the plan previously adopted. 

Senator DRESEN argued that the people 
should be trusted to decide how they wanted 
their legislature apportioned. He should 
have challenged also the arrogance of the 
Great Society in refusing to submit the 
peoples’ legitimate business to the people. 

“We the people of the United States.“ In 
that powerful phrase simply, directly, and ab- 
solutely is the assertion that all power be- 
longs to the people. Courts, Congressmen, 
and Presidents may come and go. New 
horizons may recede and welfare States may 
wither. But the people will remain. 

In tense disputes among the servants of 
the people, the court of last resort is not the 
Great Society nor the Congress nor need it be 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
real court of last resort is the people. Sen- 
ator DRESEN simply tried to submit the 
people's legitimate business to the people. 
Mr. Johnson and his Great Society Senators, 
of all people, said, No.“ 


The Johnson Trail Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include an editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Saturday, August 
14, 1965: 

THe JOHNSON TRAIL DRIVE 

The 89th Congress, with trail boss Lyndon 
B. Johnson firmly in the saddle, has now 
thundered across the American landscape 
for the last 8 months. And as the clouds of 
dust begin to settle, it is clear that this land- 
scape will never again be the same. 

In what at times has seemed more like a 
stampede than a mere drive, this ess 
has climbed more hills, crossed more streams 
(not a few of them Rubicons), and spread 
out over more acres of legislative land than 
almost any session in Congress’ 176 years 
of existence. Not even the famout 73d Con- 
gress of Franklin D. Roosevelt's first year in 
office actually traveled much further down 
new legislative tralls. 

Vast areas of American life either have 
been changed, are being changed, or will be 
changed in the immediate future through 
the measures passed by the Congress. Medi- 
care, Federal aid to schools including non- 
public ones, the antipoverty measure, the 
Voting Rights Act, rent subsidies, a Cabinet 
post of Urban Affairs, a drastic new direction 
in immigration laws, repeal of the excise 
taxes—even a half or a quarter of this list 
would indicate an active session of Congress. 

There are few important areas of the Na- 
tion's or the individual's life which have not 
been touched by some or all of these meas- 
ures. They have greatly broadened both the 
practical and the political power of the Fed- 
eral Government. They have strengthened 
that philosophical outlook which calls for 
increasing Federal intervention in national, 
local, and individual affairs. 


Tt does not take a degree in political sci- 


ence to recognize that Congress would never 


have established such a record had it not 
been driven by a master politician. Again 
other than for the second Roosevelt, all 
other Presidents during the 20th century 
seem rankest amateurs when set against Mr. 
Johnson, Even when full recognition is 
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given to his party’s overwhelming majorities 
in Congress, it is apparent that only political 
deftness of the highest order could have 
brought about such results. 

This, in turn, raises two serious questions. 
The first is specified: Will Congress next year 
be driven, led, or cajoled into passing a sinil- 
larly revolutionary list of measures? The 
second is more general: How greatly out of 
balance is the Federal Government when 
Congress follows so quickly, so eagerly (and 
some would say, so supinely) the wishes of 
the Executive? 

These are questions of much import for 
both the American political system and 
America's national life as a whole. They de- 
serve careful pondering during the mionths 
ahead. 


Debasing the Voting Franchise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
shame and a disgrace that anyone need 
argue the logic that illiterates, regard- 
less of race, creed, color, or sex, should 
not be enfranchised. 

Apparently, however, logic has gone 
by the boards when the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 was put into law. 

The hypocrisy of this act was under- 
scored in the August 10 issue of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. The Times 
Picayune succinctly pointed out in an 
editorial that in Louisiana the registra- 
tion of illiterates simply does not promote 
equality of the franchise, but rather a 
debasement of the system. 

I submit that editorial herewith, and 
I hope my colleagues will consider 
exactly what is taking place through 
emotional slogans and glib explanations: 

PLAINLY INcoRRECT AS TO LOUISIANA 

If Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach, 
or the administration, Is going to revive the 
practice of registering in Louisiana people 
who are unable to read or write, it should 
not be done under the masquerade of justice 
to Negro citizens. 

Mr. Katzenbach sald Sunday Federal reg- 
istrars were going to register completely il- 
literate Negroes because the Southern States 
had been registering white illiterates, and 
that now the same standard must be applied. 

By constitutional amendment in 1960 reg- 
istration of illiterates was stopped in this 
State and so far as we know none has been 
registered since that time. Even before 
that, balloting by voting machine made the 
participation of illiterates impractical for 
elections involving a long ballot. 

A residue of illiterates do yote in Louisiana 
since those registered up to 1960 were not 
disfranchised. But even if Mr. Katzenbach 
wants to fall back on the situation in the 
1950's, he could be forthright only by ad- 
mitting that more Negro illiterates than 
white were registered either as a percentage 
of the total population of each race or as a 
percentage of the registration of each. Negro 
illiterates on the rolls as of May 1 this year 
were 12,921 or about 1.2 percent of the total 
Negro population, White illiterates number- 
ing 20,235 were only about nine-tenths of 
1 percent of the total white population. 

Negro illiterates enrolled were about 8 per- 
cent of the total 163,000 Negro registration 
in the State. But white illiterates formed 
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only about 2 percent of the white registra- 
tion. 

By any percentage measure based on 1960 
population (last official count) and 1965 
registration, the Negro illiterates have the 
best of it. 

Mr. Katzenbach evidently is going to ap- 
ply the same rule everywhere Federal regis- 
trars are installed. But he should confess 
that he doesn't plan to place Uliterates on 
the roll in Louisiana because Uliterate whites 
are being registered (which they are not) 
or because he wants to even up the illiterate 
registration practice as between whites and 
Negroes. 

Six Louisiana parishes have no illiterates 
whatever registered. Will the Government 
agents come to these parishes with an ap- 
peal saying in effect come one, come all, let's 
cheapen and debase the voting franchise by 
enrolling everybody who can’t read and 
write or be informed concerning the issues 
of the day? 

Whether they do or not, the Attorney Gen- 
eral should be guided by the facts when he 
seeks to justify the kind of policy he has 
announced. 


A Happy Head Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday New Jersey was privileged to 
have a visit from our First Lady, who 
observed at first hand the success of Op- 
eration Head Start in our State. In New- 
ark, Mrs. Johnson inspected the Cleve- 
land School project, which she termed 
“a creative and happy one that augurs 
well for the future of the program.” On 
August 15, an editorial in the Newark 
Star-Ledger commented eloquently on 
the hope and promise this project offers 
and its significance in the lives of many 
youngsters who will soon enter school. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
editorial in the Recorp at this point: 
[From the Newark (NJ.) Star-Ledger, 

Aug. 15, 1965] 
A Happy Heap START 

In the beginning, for children, there is 
kindergarten. 

And this beginning for many children is 
a venture of deep concern, the first experi- 
ence in their young lives away from protec- 
tive maternal care. It marks the first falter- 
ing steps into a strange new world that can 
7 so much in the shaping of these young 

ves. 

This is a sensitive period in the formative 
years, an impressionable stage that could be 
decisive in later life. Many psychologists 
hold these early years are most vital in the 
growing up process. 

This summer, for the first time, these steps 
are being eased considerably for many 
youngsters in a federally sponsored program 
known as Operation Head Start. The results 
of the first several weeks“ operation of this 
project in Newark have been gratifying. It 
has shown great promis: in carefully prepar- 
ing preschool children for their entry into 
the educational community. 

This is really not surprising, for the pro- 
gram had so much going for it at its incep- 
tion. 

With greater individual attention than is 
possible in regular classes, these youngsters 
have been able to advance gradually beyond 
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a comparable stage in formal kindergarten 
trainin: 


g- 

Operation Head Start is literally an exten- 
sion of the home for these children, the re- 
sult of the personal attention they receive 

in these preschool classes. They are being 
readied for a big change in their lives, a 
weaning process that, in the past, has been 
a wrenching experience for many youngsters. 

It is to be hoped that most of the young- 
sters in this program will come to their reg- 
ular classes in September physically, men- 
tally, and socially adjusted for this most im- 
portant episode in their lives. The adjust- 
ment need not be as emotionally disruptive 
as it was before because of the preschool 
preparation they receive this summer. 


| 


Military Construction Appropriations Bill 


< 


Ez SPEECH 


} HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
f Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10323) making 
appropriations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other purposes, 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations must be com- 
plimented on the thoroughness of the bill 
they bring to the House today. This task 
seems even more monumental when one 
considers that it involves funding of 
many large and important military op- 
erations not only in the continental 
United States but around the world. 

With complete confidence in the com- 
mittee and knowledge of their tre- 
mendous problems, I respectfully bring to 
their attention an item which I think may 
have been presented to the committee in 
& lesser light than its importance de- 
serves. This item has to do with the ap- 
propriation of $6,743,000 for a new ma- 
terials research laboratory at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base which the Con- 
gress authorized earlier in this session. 
In its authorization, the Congress was 
aware of the importance of research in 
this scientific and technological age. To 
restore this extremely important item in 
HR. 10323, will carry out the intent of 
the Congress and back up the other items 
already approved with a strong program 
for future operations. 

It should be remembered that this Air 
Force materials laboratory is respon- 
sible for all Air Force research in con- 
nection with materials, and is literally 
the keystone of our future defense efforts. 
Almost every new step—higher speeds; 
longer flights; better quality; space trav- 
el—requires new materials, Many lab- 
oratories, in universities, industries and 
elsewhere work on materials for Air 
Force programs, but they are guided and 
directed by the work largely done in the 
Wright-Patterson Laboratory. Scien- 
tists in the Government must know what 
is possible in order to know what to ask 
for. Congress has already reviewed this 
situation and determined that so-called 
in-house research must be increased and 
has provided this laboratory with mod- 
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ern equipment and some modern space, 
in an effort to keep the lead in research. 

At Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
the oldest air base dealing in materials 
in this country, a good part of the ma- 
terials laboratory with this highly sophis- 
ticated mission is now operating in two 
of the very oldest bulidings on this 
base—originally built and used as ware- 
houses. Another part is in a windowless 
building once used as a radiation facility. 
The laboratory simply cannot handle the 
job that the country needs done today in 
remodeled warehouses. Research today 
is too delicate to cope with dust and 
grime from the powerplant literally next 
door. The buildings would not have been 
ideal for the laboratory work when they 
were built long before World War II. 
They are certainly no match for the re- 
quirements of this important research 
today. 

The equipment is at Wright-Patter- 
son and the topflight scientists there 
simply need more usable laboratory space 
to do the job Congress wants done. 

To stay ahead in national defense, it 
is important that we keep as far out in 
front as possible in this research. 
Wright-Patterson must get this impor- 
tant work out of the oldest buildings into 
modern facilities to do the kind of sophis- 
ticated job of research that the Air Force 
expects and the country needs. 

This country will not be successful in 
outer space unless all the problems with 
respect to materials used in building 
spacecraft are completely resolved. 


Resolution Adopted by the Calhoun 
County Board of Supervisors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the Job 
Corps at Fort Custer, located in Calhoun 
County just outside of Battle Creek, has 
been in operation since early summer. 
The “growing pains” of this truly impres- 
sive operation have been minimal, and 
many civic and community groups have 
expressed support and interest. 

Among the important public bodies, the 
county board of supervisors ranks at 
the top. It is composed of dedicated 
public servants from all occupations, 
and both great political parties. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that my colleagues would 
be most interested in the following reso- 
lution adopted by this board: 

COUNTY OF CALHOUN; 
Marshall, Mich., August 12, 1965. 
Hon. Paul., H. Topp, Jr., 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Pavut: The following is for your in- 
formation and files: 

“Moved by Supervisor Valentine and sup- 
ported by Supervisor Romanchuk that 
the board of supervisors go on record as 
both welcoming and commending the efforts 
of the Job Corps Center located at Fort 
Custer Air Station. Carried.” 
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CERTIFICATION 
STATES OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Calhoun: 

I, Marcus J. Gray, clerk of the county of 
Calhoun and of the board of supervisors of 
said county, do hereby certify the action 
taken above by the said board of supervisors 
while in session on Monday, August 9, 1965. 

Marcus J. Gray, 
County Clerk. 


One Man, One Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
scheduled this week to testify before the 
House Judiciary Committee in opposi- 
tion to a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to overturn the one-man, one-vote 
rule in legislative apportionment. These 
hearings have been postponed but this 
question is still alive in the other body. 
I wish, therefore, to make my statement 
available to my colleagues. It is as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CLAUDE PEPPER 
or FLORIDA, BEFORE HOUSE JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE IN OPPOSITION OF THE DMRMESEN 
AMENDMENT (PREPARED FOR DELIVERY ) 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in protest to a plan 
that threatens to undermine the very founda- 
tion upon which this Nation was built. Iam 
opposed to inequality; I am opposed to goy- 
ernment by any means other than by the 
consent of the governed; and I am in favor 


of those liberties that rightfully belong to 


every citizen of a democratic society. When 
these liberties are threatened, men must join 
to preserve them. These liberties are being 
threatened today by those who would attempt 
to legislate inequality, by those who, if suc- 
cessful, would establish a dangerous prece- 
dent: the first addition to the Constitution 
that would limit equality of suffrage. I speak 
against the proposed amendment on legis- 
lative reapportionment, 

Nearly two centuries have elapsed since 
this Nation became a reality, The lives that 
were lost in the Revolutionary War were lost 
in dedication to the principles of human 
dignity—to the principles of liberty and 
equality, But those soldiers did not fight for 
principle alone. They fought so that the 
words “liberty” and “equality” might cease 
to be abstract principles—so that men would 
be equal and men would be free. 

Nearly two centuries have elapsed since 
men fought and died for liberty and equality, 
but this battle has not yet been won. The 
Revolutionary War and the Civil War were 
the military fronts on which this battle was 
fought. The Revolutionary War eventually 
resulted in our Constitution and our Bill of 
Rights. The Civil War gave us our 13th, 
14th, and 15th amendments, upholding the 
equality of man and the rights of the indi- 
vidual. But the larger battle has been and 
continues to be fought on the political front. 
It was not the battle of weapons but the 
battle of words that guaranteed the direct 
election of Senators, that guaranteed suf- 
ferage to women and to the people of the 
District of Columbia, that eliminated the 
poll tax as a prerequisite of voting. 

We have progressed in the past 200 years. 
We have guaranteed equality through leg- 
islation. Judicial action has upheld this 
equality and has upheld those civil liberties 
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guaranteed in the Bill of Rights and in the 
14th amendment to the Constitution, 

Last year a great victory was won in a 200- 
year-old struggle. That victory reaffirmed 
the principle and extended the political real- 
ity of equality by guaranteeing each man an 
equal vote. States that had been malappor- 
tioned for years and State legislatures that 
had consistently ignored reapportionment 
clauses in their constitution were required 
to recognize and correct the gross inequalities 
or representation that existed. In my State 
of Florida less than 15 percent of the people 
had elected a majority of the State legisla- 
ture until an attempt at reapportionment 
expanded that percentage. That reappor- 
tlonment was only a minor improvement, 
creating a situation in which 27 percent of 
the people could elect a majority of the Flor- 
ida House of Representatives and 14 percent 
a majority of the Florida Senate. The Su- 
preme Court decisions culminating in June 
1964 carried the promise of eliminating such 
inequalities. They carried the promise of 
removing a further obstacle in the road to 
the political reality or equality. 

Today there are those who would recreate 
this obstacle. They propose a malapportion- 
ment of one house of a State legislature. 
They propose a system by which a minority 
can rule. 

In the debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Wilson said: “It is part of the defi- 
nition of tyranny that the smaller number 
governs the greater.“ The minority has ruled 
the State legislatures, As long as those legis- 
lators in oned legislatures would 
not risk their political demise by reappor- 
tioning themselves and as long as judicial 
action failed to require that reapportion- 
ment, the inequalities that existed were con- 
sidered an insurmountable obstacle. The 
continuation of malapportionment through 
a constitutional amendment would not only 
recreate the original obstacle but would con- 
stitute a capitulation in the battle for the 
political reality of liberty and equality. This 
addition to the Constitution would be a 
mockery of the very foundation on which 
the Constitution was built. It would state 
that men are not equal in that their votes 
should not be counted as equal. The issue 
before this Congress is one of the most im- 
portant issues of modern times and of his- 
tory. The question is focused on the dichot- 
omy between political ideals and political 
reality, 

There is a strong justification both Ideolog- 
ically and historically for the one man, one 
vote principle, The ideological and histori- 
cal basis used by the proponents of a con- 
stitutional amendment rejecting this prin- 
ciple has little basis in fact. Their major 
argument is that the States has a “little 
Federal” system. The Constitution upheld 
the sovereignty of the Nation, the States, and 
the people. It does not consider cities, coun- 
ties, or arbitrary political boundaries as sov- 
ereign. This fact is implied by the 10th 
amendment which states: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution or prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” Furthermore, the States have 
a claim to sovereignty in that they relin- 
quished a part of their sovereignty to estab- 
lish the Federal Government. Counties, 
cities, and political districts were established 
by the States. States did not relinquish 
sovereignty in the establishment of these 
units. These units have no basis for sover- 
eignty that is at all analogous to the situa- 
tion at the Federal level. 

A further objection to the one-man, one- 
vote principle presented by the proponents 
of the constitutional amendment is that the 
decision itself was an invasion of States 
rights. This objection is presented by those 
who constantly support States rights 
as opposed to the expansion of power 
of. the Federal Government. These are the 
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people who should be the strongest support- 
ers of the one-man, one-vote principle. The 
justification for the principle of States rights 
lies in the fact that the States are closer to 
the people. In a malapportioned legislature 
there is no such justification. Increased Fed- 
eral activity has been necessitated by the 
failure of State legislators to recognize and 
act upon the needs of the people, President 
Eisenhower's Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations substantiated this idea by 
concluding that a partial reason for the de- 
cline in the influence of State governments 
is their failure “to maintain an equitable 
system of representation.” 

A third objection to the Supreme Court 
ruling is that the rural areas have special 
problems that would justify their dispropor- 
tionate share of the State legislatures. The 
same argument might be used for other mi- 
nority groups. ‘Teachers, doctors, business- 
men have special problems just as farmers, 
No proposal to give them a disproportionate 
advantage in representation has been pro- 
posed or would be justified. The fact is that 
in the past 75 years the population of the 
Nation has changed from one that was two- 
thirds rural to one that is two-thirds urban 
and suburban, The State legislatures have 
not reflected this change, 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, speaking for the 
majority of the Court in delivering his opin- 
ion for the Court on June 15, 1964, put the 
matter succinctly: “To the extent that a citi- 
zen's right to vote is debased, he is that much 
less a citizen. The fact that an individual 
lives here or there is not a legitimate reason 
for over-weighting or diluting the efficacy of 
his vote. The complexions of societies and 
civilization change, often with amazing ra- 
pidity. A nation once primarily rural in 
character becomes predominantly urban. 

tation schemes once fair and equi- 
table become archaic and outdated. But the 
basic principle of representative government 
remains, and must remain, unchanged—the 
weight of a citizen's vote cannot be made to 
depend on where he lives. Population is, of 
necessity, the starting point for considera- 
tion and the controlling criterior for judg- 
ment in legislative apportionment contro- 
versies, 

“A citizen, a qualified voter, is no more nor 
no less so because he lives in the city or on 
the farm. This is the clear and strong com- 
mand of our Constitution's equal protection 
clause. This is an essential part of the con- 
cept of a government of laws and not men. 
This is at the heart of Lincoln’s vision of 
‘government of the people, by the people, 
(and) for the people.” The equal protection 
clause demands no less than substantially 
equal State legislative representation for all 
citizens, of all places as well as of all races. 

“We hold that, as a basic constitutional 
standard, the equal protection clause requires 
that the seats In both houses of a bicameral 
State legislature must be apportioned on a 
population basis. Simply stated, an individ- 
ual's right to vote for State legislators is un- 
constitutionally impaired when its weight is 
in a substantial fashion diluted when com- 
pared with votes of citizens living in other 
parts of the State.” 

He went further by saying, “But neither 
history alone, nor economic or other sorts of 
group interests, are permissible factors in 
attempting to justify disparities from popu- 
lation-based representation. Citizens, not 
history or economic interests, cast votes. 
Considerations of area alone provide an in- 
sufficient justification for deviations from 
the equal-population principle. Again, peo- 
ple, not land or trees or pastures, vote.” 

Mr. Chairman, the question of legislative 
reapportionment is not a question of rural 
versus urban interests. It is not a question 
of States’ rights nor a question of the main- 
tenance of a little Federal” system in the 
States. I cannot overemphasize the fact that 
this proposed constitutional amendment 
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threatens to be the first addition to the Con- 
stitution that would limit equality. Let us 
take the road of progress and not of regress. 
Let us join to prevent this proposed legislated 
inequality from making a mockery of the 
Constitution and of the principles upon 
which that Constitution and this Nation 
were built. 


George Washington’s Immortal Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNSCTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor the text of a brief 
editorial which appeared in the August 
13, 1965, issue of the Jewish Press, a 
weekly published in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The editorial, entitled “A Commemora- 
tive Stamp,” refers to my bill H.R. 5498, 
introduced on February 25, 1965. This 
bill proposes that the 5-cent George 
Washington stamp be redesigned to in- 
corporate Washington's immortal words 
“To bigotry no sanction.” It has been 
referred to the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and I have also 
submitted the proposal to the Postmaster 
General, but thus far no action was 
taken. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

A COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 

Spain has issued a new postage stamp 
which shows the historic Toledo Synagogue. 
The stamp is in keeping with the country's 


new look toward greater religious freedom 
and tolerance. 

This is an admirable step for a nation that 
has been overwhelmingly Roman Catholic 
for nearly 400 years. 

In 1961 former President Harry 8. Truman, 
endorsed a proposal asking the Postmaster 
General to issue a stamp in honor of the 
Touro Synagogue in Newport, RI. The 
building dates back to 1763 and was dedi- 
cated as a national historic shrine by the 
U.S. Department of Interior. 

HONORED BY WASHINGTON 


His words, “To bigotry, 
% will live forever. 

In 1963 an effort was made by the National 
Information Bureau for Jewish Life to have 
the Washington 5-cent stamp redesigned so 
that it would include Washington’s famous 
words. Congressman WILLIAM Sr. ONGE of 
Connecticut, introduced the bill. But noth- 
ing happened. Some officials felt the meas- 
ure might have religious overtones. 

In 1961 a bill to have a wood cut of the 
famous Touro Synagogue put on a stamp 
was introduced by Congressman Alfred San- 
tangelo and Senator JOHN O. PASTORE. Again, 
nothing happened. 

Some sources said a stamp was no place 
to display religion. - 

A short time ago a stamp was issued show- 
ing one of the oldest churches in Philadel- 
phia. It offended no one and pleased many 
who took pride in seeing such a historic 
building honored. 

This year, around December, a stamp will 
be issued honoring Christmas. We feel cer- 
tain, now is the time for reconsidering the 
Touro Synagogue stamp. 
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A Social Revolution in Great Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond from the August 2, 1965, edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune. It con- 
cerns the remarkable achievement of 
President Johnson unmatched by any 
President, in winning liberal social meas- 
ures from Congress, while still maintain- 
ing large conservative support. The 
President has managed to enlist the 
good will of the business community, 
while achieving a vast program of social 
reform. President Johnson has proved 
that the American people can be re- 
sponsive to the needs for social changes, 
even in a time of great prosperity. 

The article follows: 

LB. J. ACHIEVEMENT; A SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN 
GREAT PROSPERITY 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Wasnincron—In his first year in the 
White House in his own right, Lyndon John- 
son is bringing off a political revolution un- 
matched by any President. 

Mr. Johnson is from Congress a 
massive harvest of liberal social measures, 

Simultaneously he is holding large con- 
servative support, 

That's something. That's just about every- 
thing. It would be hard to overstate the size 
or uniqueness of this achievement. Let me 
put it in this way: 

1. L.B.J. has expanded the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in the fleld of social and 
economic welfare beyond anything in the 
past. The legislation Congress is now pass- 
ing makes Theodore Roosevelt and FDR. 
look like timid reformers. 

2. And along with this precedent-shatter- 
ing legislation, the President continues to 
operate in a comfortable and trusted alli- 
ance with much of the business community. 

Some have suggested that the American 
people wouldn't go for social reform in a time 
of great prosperity. Another myth down the 
chute. 

The New Deal revolution came in the wake 
of the worst depression the Nation ever ex- 
perienced. 

The L.B.J. revolution comes on the crest of 
the longest period of prosperity the Nation 
has ever experienced. 

F. DR. fashioned his support, in part, by 
whipping up the hostility of the business 
community. 

President Johnson fashions his support, in 
part, by enlisting the good will of the busi- 
ness community. 


* 
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Social and political revolutions are the 
words for it and these are the main ingre- 
dients: 

A $7.5 billion medicare program for the 
elderly—the Nation's first venture into this 
field. 

A $1.4 billion Federal aid to elementary 
and secondary schools, cutting through bar- 
riers of race and religion previous unattained. 
Nothing like It before. 

An antipoverty program of $1.9 billion and 
an 11-State regional economic development 
program (Appalachia) opening the way for 
further extension of Federal aid. 

A second tax cut in a year, resting on the 
Proposition that large Federal spending and 
tax reduction are good for the economy. 

A voting rights bill which uses decisive 
Federal power to dissolve the last resistance 
to Negro voting. 

A big omnibus housing bill of which a 
cardinal feature is a Federal rent subsidy 
which could easily be extended into other 
fields. 

These and other Johnson Great Society 
measures have the same effect: to expand 
the pervasive presence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to enlarge the powers of the Presi- 
dency, to undercut the role of the States. 

To finance these projects Federal spending 
will have to go well above $100 billion an- 
nually. 

But mounting Federal spending no longer 
Jacerates the business community. Busi- 
nessmen may prefer it otherwise, but the 
President's program does not alienate the 
business community from the Johnson ad- 
ministration. 

There are reasons. Business leaders feel 
that the climate of the administration is 
friendly. They feel-no animus, as prevailed 
during the New Deal reform era, and they 
have full access to the ear of the President. 
L.B.J. and Congress cut corporate taxes and 
provided a higher depreciation allowance to 
increase risk capital. They found that lower 
tax rates increased revenue and the budget 
is nearer balance today than anytime in 5 
years. 

Result: a vast reform era in full bloom 
with unsual conservative acquiescence. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 


the Joint Committee on Printing, may print. 


for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 

as 5 (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
9). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government. publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon ty the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government. (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thelr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNonesstonaL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
5 RECORD should be processed through this 

ce, 


Loyal Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, with unanimous consent I 
would like to insert in the Recorp at this 
time a column written by Mr. Wilfrid 
Dellquest which appeared last week in 
the Lincoln Heights Bulletin-News, Los 
Angeles. It says a number of things 
about the history of “loyal opposition” to 
our foreign policies which I feel are ex- 
tremely important for us to bear in mind. 

The first amendment guarantees the 
freedom of speech and press, and the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. Beyond this right, 
however, we have the responsibility to 
correct the wrongs of our Government. 

When things go badly, it is only fair to 
attribute this, in part, to the difficulty of 
the problem. If things continue to go 
badly, it makes good sense to search for 
deeper causes. Unfortunately, however, 
our tradition of dissent has been blunted 
by contradictory dogmas which have, in 
fact, hurt our foreign policies. 

Senator Futsricut recently gave his 
speech on “Old Myths and New Reali- 
ties,” presumably in the hope of freeing 
public thought and discussion from “the 
rigid and outdated stereotypes which 
stultify many of our foreign policy de- 
bates.” Yet much of this rigidity re- 
mains. 

If, as Mr. Dellquest points out, history 
illustrates on the one hand the freedom 
to protest, it also illustrates how muted 
this freedom has been by dogmas of 
commitment and national honor. The 
colonial wars fought by the Dutch in 
what is now Indonesia and by the French 
in Indochirm and, later in North Africa 
are examples of clear and total failure 
in foreign policy. Nevertheless, they 
were carried on for years at fantastic 
human suffering and great material cost, 
until they at last had to be given up. 
Many foresaw this long before the final 
defeat. The important point, and the 
tragic one, is that in both the Nether- 
lands and France criticism was sup- 
pressed—but suppressed as much by a 
false loyalty to what was considered to 
be the national cause as by any direct or 
indirect Government pressure. We have 
seen the same thing in our own country. 

While the dogma holds that opposi- 
tion to the official policy during hostili- 
tes is disloyal, to stand up for the 
so-called interests of one’s own coun- 
try—to get tough with any foreign power 
that might get in the way—tis generally 
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applauded as evidence of “patriotic vigor 
and virtue.” To join with others in 
mounting fear and dislike of another 
nation seems to increase a person’s sense 
of national belonging. 

Part of this lies in the fact that we 
are a people used to looking at the world, 
and indeed at ourselves, in moralistic 
rather than empirical terms. We are 
predisposed to regard any conflict as a 
clash between good and evil rather than 
as simply a clash between conflicting in- 
terests. 

The problem is, as Gunnar Myrdal has 
expressed it, that whenever our Govern- 
ment comes into conflict with another, 
the tendency of our foreign policy to 
take on an authoritarian character is 
immensely strengthened. The more se- 
rious the friction becomes, particularly 
if it leads to war, the more the Govern- 
ment can rely upon the Nation to close 
its ranks. 

I am not trying to say that we should 
not abide by majority rule. Far from it, 
I am concerned that we do, but, at the 
same time, we must insure that all 
chances of governing through discussion 
are advanced. Under the prevailing 
dogma, however, the only opposition that 
is felt to be fully respectable in periods of 
crisis are those critics who urge an even 
more determined and aggressive way of 
dealing with an adversary. Decision- 
makers operating in this climate of opin- 
jon must often feel pressured to exploit 
this as an easy means of gaining popular 
backing for their policies. The danger is 
that the campaign cannot easily be 
switched on and off. The Government, 
therefore, runs the risk of tying its hands 
with its own propaganda. 

Herein lies the difference between our 
approach to foreign policy and domestic 
policy. At home, our political parties 
demand changes of internal policy; the 
Government itself periodically an- 
nounces a new departure, as providing a 
program of a Fair Deal or a New Frontier 
for all the people. In foreign affairs, 
however, the official instinct seems to be 
to continue present policies, whether 
right, wrong, or potentially disastrous. 
There is a strong stress on sticking to a 
line. This is in contradiction to the fact 
that many sudden changes take place in 
foreign relations that are often of great 
consequence. A frozen policy cannot 
exploit opportunity; it is frozen in all 
directions. 

In last week's edition of Time maga- 
zine several of our colleagues in the 
other Chamber were asked their views of 
the present situation in South Vietnam. 
Many questioned what we were doing 
there and what we could hope to accom- 
plish even if we won, but all made state- 
ments indicating that our national honor 
was as stake, and that we had committed 
ourselves. 


Senator PasroreE was quoted as say- 


The situation that confronts us is not 
debatable. We have a commitment. Our 
men are engaged. 


Senator SMATHERS: 


It's not a question of how we got there or 
why. We're there. 


Senator STENNIS: 
Our flag is committed. Our boys are com- 
mitted. We've got to back them up. 


Senator RUSSELL: 


We can’t leave now without breaking our 
word, and that would be worst of all. 


It seems we have always had a fear of 
losing face. It only serves to demon- 
strate that we can talk ourselves into 
anything. John Kenneth Galbraith 
used to call it “word fact“: the art of 
twisting everything so that it comes out 
the way you want it to. 

I hope that my remarks and those in 
the following article will serve as a re- 
minder of past happenings and as a cat- 
alyst for future discussion: 

How ABOUT THAT? LOYAL OPPOSITION 

(By Wilfrid Dellquest) 
Today’s Eye-Opener: “Our country, right 


“Why don’t you shut up?” A few days ago, 
I heard a radio commentator tell a critic: 
“If you can't say anything good about our 
President, why don't you keep your mouth 
shut?" The argument was about our Viet- 
nam policy, and the commentator uttered 
what he believed to be a patriotic squelch 
in a moment of emotional upset. There is a 
theory that whenever American guns are be- 
ing fired for any reason anywhere in the 
world, the President and his administration 
automatically become sacrosanct and that it 
is disloyal, or even worse, to voice criticism 
of official policy. Some interesting and often 
forgotten facts tend to contradict this at- 
titude. Every war in which the United States 
has Involved has been opposed by some 
though’ and loyal Americans whose only 
motive was a desire to protest what they 
sincerely believed to be wrong and unjust. 
Their opinions may have been erroneous, but 
no American who professes belief in the prin- 
ciples of freedom should contest the inherent 
right to express honest thoughts. There 
seems to be a prevalent and shakily based 
conviction that once our Nation goes to war, 
Americans invariably close ranks, forget their 
differences and present a united front for 
victory. This has been substantially true 
only once and, significantly, that was when 
we were wantonly attacked by a foreign 
power. During other conflicts, opposition 
was vigorous and vocative. 

Not exactly eye to eye: In the Revolution 
of 1775, colonists were far from united. 
Many respected colonial leaders opposed the 
Revolution and remained loyal to the British 
Crown. Their ce to what they 
thought was their duty led to their eventual 
exile and the confiscation of their property. 
Even the Revolutionary leaders, for 2 years, 
opposed the idea of political freedom, limit- 
ing their challenge to demands for a redress 
of administrative inequities. The War of 
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1812 was bitterly opposed by large sections 
of the country, notably the New England 
States that not only refused to support the 
war but actually threatened to withdraw 
from the Union. Critics of “Madison's war“ 
denounced the war as rash, unnecessary, and 
impossible to win. History proved them 
right. We did not win that war. Our Capital 
was burned and our Army routed. A 
negotiated peace finally left things about the 
same as they were before the war. 

Hot words: In 1846, our war against Mex- 
ico was vehemently criticized by many lead- 
ers in Congress as a war of aggression, as an 
imperialistic adventure to invade a neighbor 
nation for the dubious purpose of taking 
part of their country by force. Such heated 
sentiments were boldly expressed by a young 
Representative from Illinois whose name was 
Abraham Lincoln. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, the Civil War did not receive the united 
support of the North. When prominent 
northerners denounced the war and called 
for a negotiated peace, 75,000 of them, in- 
cluding ministers, editors, and political lead- 
ers, were arrested for subversion and held in 
prison without trial. In 1863, when the Gov- 
ernment attempted to conscript men into 
the army, riots broke out. New York City 
was taken over by a howling mob, and it 
took a whole regular army division to restore 
order. There was a widespread conspiracy, 
led by some northern Governors and Sen- 
ators, to take the Midwestern States out of 
the Union, stop the war and make peace with 
the South. 

An old story: The war with Spain in 1898 
was castigated by Senator Hoar and other 
congressional leaders as an imperialistic war 
for the acquisition of new territory under 
pretense of being a “war for freedom.” We 
are satisfied with the way things turned out, 
. but we should not berate those Americans 
who were courageous enough to buck the 
tide and speak out against what they be- 
lieved to be wrong. Of course, we cannot 
scuttle our commitment in southeast Asia. 
Our nose is already in the soup, and we can- 
not pull it out without jeopardizing our 
national honor. But we shouldn't be 
shocked when we hear from other Americans 
who are vigorously opposed to our policy. 
It's an old, old story, and it’s one of those 
things that happen in the best of all pos- 
sible democracies. 


The Other Nation: No Place To Hide 
From It 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing’s New York Times contains an es- 
pecially fine column by Tom Wicker con- 
cerning the recent outbreak in Los An- 
geles. It makes a telling point and one 
which all of us should bear in mind, I 
ask that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue OTHER Nation: No PLace To HIDE 
Prom Ir 
(By Tom Wicker) 
WASHINGTON, August 16.—Last June, in 


one of the great presidential speeches of our 
time Lyndon Johnson told the Howard Uni- 
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versity graduating class that their hard work 
and good fortune had only made them a mi- 
nority within a minority. There was a 
grimmer story, he said, that had to be told. 

The “great majority of American Negroes,” 
he said, had been and still were “another 
nation: deprived of freedom, crippled by 
hatred, the doors of opportunity closed to 
hope.” 

AGAINST ESTABLISHED ORDER 

It was that other nation that rose up last 
weekend in Los Angeles and brutally smashed 
all that it could find of the established order. 
And it is that other nation, sullen, brood- 
ing, explosive, that America in its faith and 
in its works must now try to recover, to un- 
derStand, to assist, and thus to obliterate. 

The world may be crying out, as the Rev- 
erend Billy Graham insisted on Sunday, for 
salvation from lawlessness and from a racial 
situation that is out of hand; something 
may be, as he predicted, about to give. If 
so, then let us take our text from Mrs. Willie 
Mae Colston, a Negro who lives in the Los 
Angeles riot area. When the distraught 
Gov. Pat Brown asked her what should be 
done, she replied. 

“You know the song that says ‘Where can 
we go but to the Lord’ or something like 
that? Well, we have no place to hide.” 


TERRIBLE REMINDER 


There is, indeed, no place to hide from the 
other nation, particularly in the idea that 
there is some salvation from it. The other 
nation is there. It will mot go away. 
It is not confined to the South or to the 
Watts district or to Harlem—it is all around 
reminder that in the century since emanci- 
pation we have only substituted misery and 
hopelessness and hatred for the bondmans 
chains. 

The problem is that, having created the 
other nation, the white man cannot live 
with it—as the riots also indicate—except 
by harsh repression and force. That is the 
way of South Africa, not of the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. But the 
white man, can obliterate the other nation 
and make this one America only by social 
and economic processes of agonizing slow- 
ness, uncertain efficacy, limited popularity 
processes like the war on poverty that are in 
any case subject to all the pettiness and 
blindness of human nature. 

It is easier to cry out for salvation or to 
demand that the cops and the courts get 
tough. It is easler to urge Roy Wilkins and 
Martin Luther King to discipline their peo- 
ple. It is easier to lump Negroes together 
as lawless brutes who have done nothing to 
deserve the good life in affluent America. 


IDEA AT STAKE 


But what is really at stake is not just the 
fortunes of 20 million black Americans, or 
the protection of property, or the mainte- 
nance of some tenuous racial peace, impor- 
tant as those things are. What is at stake 
is the ability of the American idea, expressed 
in thousands of legal, social, political, and 
economic institutions, to function. 

There is probably a connection, for in- 
stance, between the demonstrations in front 
of the Capitol last week and the Los Angeles 
riots. The demonstrators were not violent 
but nonviolent; they were not talking about 
Negroes but about Vietnam; and their 
grievances—as disclosed by their slogans and 
oratory—were more imaginary than real. 
Nevertheless, they were like the men of 
Watts in that they did not rely upon or trust 
or respect the established processes of politics 
and law. 

That is the meaning of the thunder out 
of Los Angeles. The institutions and proc- 
esses. of American society have not made 
the Negro free but have created the other 
nation. That “American failure,” as Presi- 
dent Johnson called it, has created a widen- 
ing current of mistrust and despair and 
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defiance that is corroding the idea of liberty 
and justice for all, and the confidence in 
“due process of law“ which alone can make 
people wait on, much less abide by, that 
process. 
TO END THE WRONG 

It is the glorious opportunity of this 
generation to end the one huge wrong of 
the American Nation,” President Johnson 
said at Howard, pledging himself to the task. 
What he intends to do may be less impor- 
tant than the intention, for probably not 
since the bank holiday in 1933 has the es- 
tablished order in America been more dras- 
tically challenged; and now as then much 
of that order has to be changed if we are 
to preserve the rest. 


Bright Outlook for New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement last week by Northeast Air- 
lines of the purchase of 22 new jets is 
heartening to all those who are con- 
cerned about adequate air service in New 
England. 

This encouraging development should 
not, however, obscure the fact that on 
the shorter runs in Northern New Eng- 
land, adequate equipment is still not 
available. It is not being produced in 
the United States. 

Recently I introduced legislation call- 
ing for the Federal Aviation Agency to 
conduct a program for the development, 
testing and promotion of new short-haul 
aircraft. While a limited design compe- 
tition was conducted in 1963, it was 
abandoned when the Agency was t 
satisfied with any of the designs sub- 
mitted. 

In a recent article, the aviation editor 
of the Boston Traveler, Charles H. Ball, 
commented that the new purchases will 
not answer the need for regional serv- 
ice. Even the smallest of the jets pur- 
chased cannot land at many of the New 
England airports. 

All of this points up the need for a 
firm commitment to the pment of 
a new short-haul craft. We welcome the 
recent Northeast action—but it points 
out sharply the distance still to be 
traveled if New England is to be served 
adequately. 

I insert Mr. Ball's article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

{From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 13, 1965] 
THe Wonto or AVIATION—BRIGHT OUTLOOK 
ron New ENGLAND 
(By Charles H. Ball) 

What about New Engiand air service? 

Northeast Airlines has been sharply crit- 
icized in some quarters for the service it pro- 
vides to some New England points. And 
the announcement that it has placed an 
order for 22 jets, with an option for 10 more, 
hasn’t taken it off the hook entirely in this 
respect. 

EQUIPMENT LACK MAIN DIFFICULTY 

Lack of proper equipment has been at the 

moat of Northeast's difficulties in New Eng- 
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And as one person explained it, neither 
of the planes on order, the medium-range 
Boeing 727 three-engine jet or the short-to- 
medium range Douglas DC-9 two-engine jet. 
would appear to be the total answer for 
the region. 

The Boeing ship, of course, isn't meant for 
short-haul operations. And the DC-9, al- 
though designed for local service, or regional 
routes, possibly won't be able to operate 
effectively out of most of the 22 New Eng- 
land airports now served by Northeast. 

Thirteen of these airports have runways 
shorter than 5,000 feet, the minimum figure 
being used for the DC-9, and limited pas- 
senger yields at such fields would not justify 
the spending of large sums for runway 
expansion, 

Then, again, the DC-9 ordered by North- 
east isn’t a small“ jet in any sense, even 
though it can operate on route segments as 
short as 100 miles. 

It is a plane that will seat up to 115 pas- 
sengers—and thus hardly suited to the light 
traffic loads of the so-called intra-New Eng- 
land network, Undoubtedly, however, it will 
be utilized on some of the more heavily 
traveled, and longer routes. 

If the analysis is correct, where will this 
leave the rest of New England? 

Well for one thing, Northeast has not said 
that the DC-9, is the complete answer to 
better New England service. 

Furthermore, it seems likely that the car- 
Tier has additional aircraft purchases in 
mind, planes better sulted to the majority 
of the New England communities it serves. 

The concern about regional air service is 
understandable, particularly in the areas 
north of Boston. 

But Northeast has found its financial 
legs—or should it be wings—in spectacular 
fashion. ; 

STRONG FEELING OF OPTIMISM 


And in view of the vitality being shown 
by its mew owners, it isn't surprising to 
sense a strong feeling of optimism emerg- 
ing about the future of New England air 
service. 

The New England air market has been 

permitted to wither. But it is ripe for devel- 
opment, in the opinion of many, and the 
new look at Northeast may give it its chance 
for growth. 
Obviously, it is in Northeast's interests, 
as part of its effort to keep the Florida route, 
to give solid service wherever it operates, 
whether to Montreal, New York, Miami, Bur- 
lington, Bangor or Berlin. 

A $100 million airplane order would appear 
to be as good a sign as any that Northeast, 
all but down and out a few short months ago, 
is making the kind of dramatic comeback 
that will benefit all the areas it serves, in- 
cluding New England. 

PS. A reminder that Northeast is helping 
the Jimmy Fund. too, by offering three scenic 
flights out of Logan Airport each Saturday 
afternoon in August. 

Tickets—for contributions of $5 or more 
are available at Northeast ticket offices, or at 
the airport, on a first come-first serve basis, 
on Saturdays. 


Federal Government and Arizona: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
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House about the ignorant partnership of 
the Federal Government and the State 
of Arizona in keeping gambling illegal 
in Arizona thus making gambling's 
lucrative profits available to finance the 
needs of the crime syndicates. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
Arizona came to $22 million. More sig- 
nificant—and more menacing—is Ari- 
zona’s illegal gambling, which makes 
Arizona parimutuels look puny. Testi- 
mony before the McClellan committee 
indicated that off-track betting comes 
to about $50 billion annually throughout 
the Nation, with this figure accounting 
for only some 42 percent of the national 
annual illegal gambling total, which 
would thus be $120 billion. On a popu- 
lation basis, illegal gambling in Arizona 
would come to about $1 billion a year. 
The mob cuts itself 10 percent of the 
illegal gambling take, which means that 
Arizona could be an as much as $100- 
million desert treasure trove for the syn- 
dicates. Government-run gambling 
would siphon these moneys from mob 
treasuries, putting gambling revenues to 
work at public rather than criminal 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good—since it is basically 
ineradicable—is a national or series of 
State lotteries. If the State of Arizona 
would wake up to social and financial 
reality, it would legalize, regulate, and 
control gambling so that the gambling 
urge of the people of Arizona could be 
made to benefit the people rather than 
buttress the mob. 


Legislative Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp an edi- 
torial from the August 16, 1965, issue of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, entitled 
“Rejiggered Dirksen Amendment.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REJIGGERED DIRKSEN AMENDMENT 


Senator Dimxsen’s determination to get 
through Congress a constitutional amend- 
ment modifying the drastic one-man, one- 
vote ruling the U.S, Supreme Court on legis- 
lative reapportionment, is commendable. 
Whether he can succeed in securing the 
adoption of this revised version ls debatable. 

Even if he manages to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds’ majority In the Senate, de- 
spite the threatened filibuster by “liberals” — 
who consider the filibuster an instrument of 
Beelzebub when used by anybody but them- 
selves—he will have to get a two-thirds’ vote 
in the House. Then three-fourths of the 
State legislatures will have to ratify. 

All this is extremely difficult, given the 
amount of pressure that has been applied 
against the Dirksen amendment, especially 
by civil rights and labor organizations, Mr. 
DmkseEn’s revised version should take care 
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of most of the objections, but whether it 
will or not is uncertain. 

DmksEen was quoted, after he failed by 
seven votes to get the required two-thirds in 
the Senate, as saying: 

“Several Members sneaked up on my blind 
side and said they would like to give me 4 
vote, and that something may develop that 
they could.” 

An absolute requirement that there be a 
reapportionment of both branches of every 
State legislature every 10 years, to take ac- 
count of the census, is a feature of the re- 
vised Dirksen amendment. It wouid have to 
be approved by both branches, and then by 
the voters of the State in referendum, if one 


branch were apportioned on any basis other 


than population. 

Senator Dmxsxx stresses the thought in 
advocating the foregoing that it puts in the 
hands of the voters of a given State the final 
decision as to whether the plan should be 
adopted. It is hard to see how even the 
“knee-jerk liberals” can find any plausible 
objection to that but they probably will. 

There is always the possibility that if this 
method of writing an amendment to curb 
the one-man, one - vote principle fails, two- 
thirds of the State legislatures will petition 
Congress to call a constitutional convention. 
Such a convention would not be limited, 
and, as Senator Hucs Scorr of Pennsylvania 
puts it, this might really open up a “bucket 
of eels.” 

Either 22 or 23 of the required 34 States, 
including Virginia, have already petitioned 
for such a constitutional convention, ac- 
cording to a study made by the Library of 
Congress for Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 
Many, including Senator Rozrrrson, doubt, 
however, if the needed 34 State legislatures 
will ever sign the petition. The possibility 
that they might do so was held over the Sen- 
ate's recent deliberations, in the hope of get- 
ting S approval for the Dirksen amend- 
men 

But the prospect that a convention called 
by petition of the States would be wide open, 
and hence free to rewrite the entire Consti- 
tution, may well prevent any such conven- 
tion from ever being brought together. 

So it appears that if the one-man, one- vote 
principle is to be modified—and it certainly 
should be—the best hope of action is 
through the rejiggered Dirksen amendment. 


Academic Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, in New 
Jersey many of our leaders have a prob- 
lem involving the remarks of a professor 
which many of us feel very distasteful 
and repugnant to our beliefs and I was 
impressed by an editorial in the Advocate 
on academic freedom I thought my col- 
leagues would like to read. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Advocate, July 22, 1965] 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM—I 

In our democracy, free and open discus- 
sion is essential to assure mature action. 
Thus administration policy in military mat- 
ters is enthusiastically supported by some 
and energetically questioned by others. An 
instance was the vigorous exception to ad- 
ministration policy in Vietnam taken by a 
Rutgers professor, 
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Governor Hughes, while disagreeing with 
the professorial “prejudices and opinions” 
enunciated, reminded alarmed critics that 
the “security of the Nation * * * is intended 
to protect the basic principles of the Ameri- 
can system and these include freedom of de- 
bate as well as academic freedom.” 

Just what is “academic freedom“? Tradi- 

tionally it is described as the freedom of 
scholars to direct their search for truth and 
to report the results of their findings. Those 
who feel that many more incompetent peo- 
ple are kept on faculty payrolls in the name 
of academic freedom, than are dismissed in 
violation of it contend that the modern def- 
inition seems to maintain the right to say 
what one thinks without thinking what one 
Bays. 
However, after serious study of the benefits 
and drawbacks of an unfettered freedom in 
academe many have agreed that the costs 
and dangers of suppressing ideas will always 
be greater than the real or the fancied risks 
of permitting their expression. The encour- 
of independence and originality of 
thought is a source of educational strength. 

Controversy cannot be outlawed in our 
universities. Rather it must be presented 
there in the citadel of learning to guarantee 
the most reasoned argumentation, considera- 
tion, and conclusion by a free citizenry de- 
termining governmental action. 

While there cannot be rights without ob- 
ligations, neither can there be obligations 
without rights. Here do we discover the dis- 
tinction between open and closed societies. 
A mature man insists upon freedom that he 
might thereby exercise responsibility. 

The official catalog of the archdiocesan 
university includes this sentence: “Seton 
Hall takes a positive attitude toward the 
traditional American concern for liberty un- 
der law. Thus it is that she defends an sca- 
demic freedom which respects the common 
good, the inviolable dignity of each person, 
and equality of opportunity for all.” 

Those us who are disturbed by 
teach-ins might reflect upon these words of 
Justice Brandeis written decades ago: “If 
there be time to expose through discussion 
the falsehoods and fallacies, to avert the evil 
by the processes of education, the remedy to 
be applied is more speech, not enforced 
silence.” 


The Freedom Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, on 
July 30, radio station WOKE, in Charles- 
ton, S. C., broadcast an editorial by its 
able president and general manager, 
Harry C. Weaver, on the Freedom Acad- 
emy bill now pending in Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[A WOKE radio editorial, July 30, 1965] 
CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF THE FREEDOM 
ACADEMY BILL Is Now a Possmitrrr 
(By Harry C. Weaver, president and general 
manager, WOKE, Charleston, S.C.) 

Stix years ago, during the 86th Congress a 
proposal Was made by Congressman A. SYD- 
NEY HERLONG, of Leesburg, Fla., that a Fed- 
eral agency be established to be known as 
Freedom Commission and Freedom Academy. 
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On July 20, 1965 the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, to which the Free- 
dom Academy bill was referred, gave its 
unanimous approval of the final bill with 
some amendments, reported it out to the 
Committee of the Whole House and recom- 
mended that the Freedom Academy bill, as 
amended,.be passed by the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

What is the purpose and objectives of the 
Freedom Commission and the Freedom 
Academy? 

The formation of such an agency could 
be a most significant step forward in our 
land of freedom after so many years of 
hard endeavor to enact a comprehensive 
nonmilitary program for the United States 
and the free world in the global struggle 
against the swelling tide of communism. 
The purpose and objectives of the Freedom 
Commission and Freedom Academy would be 
to conduct research to develop an integrated 
body of operational knowledge in the po- 
litical, psychological, economic, technolog- 
ical, and organizational areas to increase the 
nonmilitary capabilities of the United States 
and other nations in the world struggle be- 
tween freedom and communism; to educate 
and train Government personne! and private 
citizens to understand and implement this 
Federal body of knowledge; and to provide 
education and training for foreign students 
in these areas of knowledge under appropri- 
ate condtions. There is a crying need in our 
country today for such an institution as the 
Freedom Academy to assist in the develop- 
ment of methods and means employable in 
both the governmental and private sectors 


‘to counter all forms of Communist political 


warfare, subversion, and insurgency, while 
seeking to preserve and build free and viable 
societies,” 


The companion bill to Congressman Her- 
LONG’s House legislation was introduced into 
the U.S. Senate by Senator Kart E. MUNDT, 
of South Dakota, 2 months later in 1959 and 
finally passed the Senate on August 31, 1960. 
There was no opportunity for action on the 
House bill for Congress adjourned 1 day 
later. The present Senate bill (S. 1232) was 
introduced by Senator Munpr and cospon- 
sored by 11 other Senators. Senator MUNDT 
is very optimistic that with the unanimous 
vote of the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities will come serious considera- 
tion for early action by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. It is Senator KARL 
Munor’s conviction that the findings of the 
House committee sound anew the warning 
that we Americans cannot depend only upon 
military defenses in the cold war effort to 
preserve freedom. The Senator from South 
Dakota was greatly impressed with the House 
committee's six major points in its conten- 
tion that “if this country and other non- 
Communist nations are to realize their full 
capacity to engage in the type of global 
struggle which has been forced upon them 
it is essential that a thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of research, education, and training in 
the area of Communist political warfare be 
established.” 

In preparing ourselves for psychological 
warfare with the enemies of freedom, we 
can better meet the Communist challenge 
if we know what the challenge is all about. 
We are yielding ground to communism which 
we need not yield if we have in hand a com- 
plete understanding of the most effective 
and appropriate methods for advancing free- 
dom's cause. We of WOKE feel that such 
an anti-Communist agency as the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy would 
greatly benefit the cause of freedom through 
proper education of uninformed American 
citizens. We urge the people of the low 
country to write our two Senators and six 
Congressmen in Washington and urge their 
support and influence with other Senators 
and Congressmen for passage of this Sen- 
ate and House Freedom Academy bill. 


August 17, 1965 
V-J Day and Our Fighting Men in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, my es- 
teemed colleague, Representative CLEM- 
ENT J. ZABLOCKI, second highest ranking 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on the Far 
East and Pacific, recently gave an ana- 
lytical firsthand report on the accom- 
plishments and objectives of America's 
fighting men in Vietnam. He gave this 
presentation on August 13 to the Allied 
Veterans Council joint observance of 
V-J Day at Milwaukee where the theme 
fittingly was: A Tribute to Our Fighting 
Men in Vietnam.” 

The close and accurate knowledge that 
Congressman ZABLOCKI has of the free 
world committment against the spread 
of communism is of such great import to 
all Americans that I take exceptional 
pleasure in inserting into the Appendix 
his worthwhile address to the council, 
which is composed of 15 veterans organi- 
zations in Milwaukee County, 

The address follows: 


V-J Dar AND OUR FIGHTING MEN IN 
VIETNAM 


(Speech of Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI at the 
Allied Veterans Council V Day Cere- 
monies, Milwaukee, Wis., Friday, Aug. 13, 
1965) 

It is indeed a privilege and an honor to 
have bee nasked by the Allied Veterans Coun- 
cil of Greater Milwaukee to participate in the 
events of this evening. 

These V-J Day observances, sponsored by 
the council, have become an important an- 
nual event in our community. They have 
reminded us of the sacrifices which so many 
made in World War II in order that we might 
enjoy freedom and prosperity in our great 
land. 

The Allied Veteran's Council is particularly 
to be commended for having dedicated this 
evening's program to the American fighting 
men in Vietnam. 

It is entirely fitting as we observe the 
20th anniversary of the victory over Japan 
and the end of World War II, that we pay 
tribute to those who are fighting and dying 
to preserve freedom against Communist ag- 
gression in southeast Asia. y 

This occasion also affords an excellent op- 
portunity to make certain meaningful com- 
parisons between World War II and the pres- 
ent conflict in Vietnam. 

Many of us recall the protests which ac- 
companied increasing American involvement 
in World War II before Pearl Harbor. Each 
attempt by the Roosevelt administration to 
strengthen the Nation’s defenses and assist 
our traditional Allies in Western Europe was 
met with criticism. Mother’s marches and 
peace demonstrations were organized in an 
attempt to dissuade the military buildup 
which later proved not only neccessary but 
vital to the security interests of our Nation. 

In 1939 and 1940 it was fashionable in 
some quarters to say: “I didn't raise my boy 
to be a soldier.” Others quoted President 
George Washington's advice about avoiding 
foreign entanglements. 

Who were these peace-at-any-price advo- 
cates For the most part they were well- 
intentioned, genuinely concerned individ- 
uals. They lacked, however, any real appre- 
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ciation of the menace represented by Nazism, 
Fascism, and Japanese militarism. 

Further, many were deluded by the de- 
liberate efforts of fifth-columnists among our 
These included the Commu- 


after the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939. 

Today we read of, and see, demonstrations 
against U.S. participation in the war in Viet- 
nam which are quite similar to those of pre- 
World War I. 

The slogans have been updated, of course. 
Now they read “Get out of Vietnam,” and 
“Stop the bombing.” Critics of the adminis- 
tration’s policy have tried to create an at- 
mosphere of defeatism. Some claim that 
antiguerrilla actions cannot be successful 
and that Communist-inspired insurgency is 
bound to win. The facts are, of course, that 
Communist guerrillas have been defeated in 
Greece, in the Philippines and in Malaya. 

Mistaken as they often are, I believe that 
most of those who advocate our withdrawal 
from Vietnam are sincere. They have for- 
gotten, or refuse to remember, the principal 
lesson taught by World War II. That lesson 
is that H aggression is left unchecked, the 

more bold and antagonistic. 


against 

and the Japanese against the Philippines in 
1941, 80 also has North Vietnam been the ag- 
gressor against its neighbor to the south. 

The Communist regime in Hanoi has di- 
rected—in large measure controlled—the ac- 
tivities of the Vietcong guerrillas. The hard 
core of the Communist forces attacking 
South Vietnam are men trained in North 
Vietnam. 

These key personnel, many of whom have 
never seen South Vietnam before, are in- 
filtrated into the Republic of Vietnam to 
become the leaders and cadres of the Viet- 
cong forces. Fifty thousand such persons 
have been infiltrated since 1960. 

There also is clear proof that Hanoi has 
supplied the guerrilla forces with weapons, 
ammunition, and equipment. 

In recent days three battalions of regular 
North Vietnamese troops have been identified 
in the fighting in the central highlands re- 
gion of South Vietnam. 

Those were not the barefoot, 
pajama-ciad, lightly armed peasants we often 
have seen in newsphotos. These men are 
outfitted in completely military fashion. 
They wear uniforms helmets and boots. They 
exhibit military discipline and are organized 
to engage in unit-sized clashes with govern- 
ment troops. 

If the direct role of Hanoi in the Vietnam 
conflict ever was in question, this infiltra- 
tion of entire military units should dispel all 
doubt. Communist China also has played a 
role in this struggle by aiding and abetting 
North Vietnam. 

Our Nation, as in World War II, is meeting 
this aggression with force and determination. 
The United States has sent more than 80,000 
American troops to Vietnam and plans to call 
tor 45,000 additional men to be landed there 
in the near future. The United Sta bes has 
committed our airpower to unceasing bomb- 
ing of strategic military targets in North 
Vietnam, as long as the Communist aggres- 
sion persists. 

The United States is spending more than 
a million dollars a day to supply and equip 
the forces of South Vietnam, on whom the 
principal burden of this war rests. 

The United States has successfully per- 
suaded many of our allies to assist in this 
fight for freedom. More than 30 nations have 
responded by aid to South Viet- 
nam, including units of fighting forces. 

Our efforts to contain communism in 
southeast Asia have not been without sacri- 
fice. Several hundred American boys have 
been killed. Others have been wounded. 
Undoubtedly there will be still further casu- 
alties in the future. 
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These young men are the flower and the 
promise of our Nation. We do not wish to see 
their blood shed on foreign shores. Nor 
do these brave men wish to die. But they 
realize, as some other Americans fail to, that 
the presence of American troops in Vietnam 
is necessary to the security of our own coun- 


An of you, I am sure, are aware of the 
tragic accident which occurred this week at 
the Titan missile installation in Arkansas. 
In a very real sense the 53 men who lost their 
lives in that accident, though civilians, died 
in the defense of our country. 

Those 53 deaths were more than 10 percent 
of the total number of American soldiers 
killed in Vietnam since the conflict began. 
Surely, responsible Judgment would not dic- 
tate that we discontinue or curtail our mis- 
sile program because of this or other military 
accidents. 

In the same way, the fact that Americans 
have been killed in the line of duty in Viet- 
nam should not stampede us into with- 
drawal. We will continue to place the high- 
est value on each human life. We shall try 
to insure to the extent possible the safety 
and security of our troops. But, firm in the 
belief that our cause is just and right, we 
must never abandon our efforts simply be- 
cause casualties occur. 

As you know, I have been in Vietnam and 
have had the opportunity to talk to some 
of the American soldiers on the scene. Their 
high morale, their sense of purpose, is truly 
something to behold. 

The service and dedication of these men 
has been the one continuing bright spot in 
what all too often has been a dismal picture. 
Their positive attitude has been a source of 
inspiration to the Vietnamese with whom 
they deal, and to our American civilian of- 
ficials as well. 

We can be truly proud of our fighting men 
in Vietnam, just as we are proud of those who 
fought to defend freedom and restore peace 
in World War II, the Korean confilct, and our 
Nation’s other wars. 

In my opening remarks I recalled the mis- 
guided pacifist efforts that preceded World 
War II. Now let us speculate what might 
have happened had our Nation's leaders lis- 
tened to those voices of appeasement. 

Today the Nazis probably would be ruling 
all ot Europe and much of Africa. The Jap- 
anese would be the supreme power in Asia, 
viene both China and India with an tron 

nd. 


We Americans would be an embattled mi- 
nority, with probably only Canada and the 
Nations of Latin America as allies. Fortress 
America—which many advocated in 1939— 
would be a weak fortress under siege. 

With the benefit of hindsight we can be 
truly grateful that President Roosevelt and 
other American leaders saw the danger and 
were not moved to the disastrous course ad- 
vocated by the isolationists of the 1930's. 

In the same way, I believe that a genera- 
tion from now the American people will be 
grateful that President Johnson and his 
advisers have disregarded the criticism of 
the neo-isolationists of the 1960's. 

For our policy of firmness in the face of 
aggression has implications which are tre- 
mendous and transcend Vietnam. 

Many other lands in other under-devel- 
oped areas of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
also are threatened with the danger of 
guerrilla insurgency. The future of these 
nations is linked with the outcome in South 
Vietnam and southeast Asia. 

The Communists have readily admitted 
that Vietnam represents an important test 
situation for insurgency and revoltuion. For 
example, the top North Vietnamese general, 
General Giap, recently said: 

“South Vietnam is the model of the na- 
tional liberation movement of our time—It 
the special warfare that the U.S. imperial- 
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ists are testing In Vietnam is overcome, then 
it can be defeated everywhere in the world.” 

It is in this sense, then, that South Viet- 
mam represents a real test for our Nation, a 
challenge perhaps as important as that we 
met and surmounted in World War H. It 
is a test of the will and determination of the 
American people to withstand Communist 
aggression wherever and however it may ap- 
pear. We must not, we cannot, we will not, 
fail the test. For upon the outcome of the 
struggle in Vietnam hangs the future course 
of world events, If the United States even- 
tually can bring peace and security to South 
Vietnam, we will have increased greatly the 
chances for peace and security elsewhere in 
the world. 

With peace and security, and freedom from 
internal and external Communist harass- 
ment, can come the kind of world which we 
believed we had won on V-J Day, 1945, 
Twenty years of conflict and strife have 
proven how cruelly false were our hope. 

Yet, with the hope that sustains humanity, 
we look to the future. A new generation, 
epitomized by our fighting men in Vietnam, 
has joined us in the struggle against tyranny 
and injustice. 

We must not, we cannot, we will not 
succumb to Communist aggression. For 
then we would fall to keep faith not only 
with the brave men who have defended our 
Nation in past wars, but also with those 
who are today fighting tyranny and aggres- 
sion in Vietnam and other trouble spots in 
the world. 

Let us pray that, with Divine Guidance, 
we may soon reach an era of peace and 
prosperity, not only for ourselves but for all 
mankind. 


The Cost of Government—Nothing Is Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Beaufort, S.C., Gazette for Thursday, 
August 12, 1965, carried a most percep- 
tive editorial. This editorial, entitled 
“Nothing Is Free,” makes a point which 
is all too often completely overlooked by 
both Members of Congress and other 
individuals in our country in advocating 
specific pieces of legislation. The point 
is that the Central Government does not 
earn income of its own. All the money 
that it distributes to the States and to the 
people of the States must come from the 
people, and before the money can be 
distributed by the Government, the cost 
of operating the Government must be 
deducted. 

The American people need to be re- 
minded of this fact more often. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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and that nothing costs too much to be out 
of reach. 

Looking over the voting records of the 
past several national elections, most people 
in America apparently sanction big govern- 
ment’s spending and desire more and more 
of it. 

They apparently believe the Government 
gets its money out of thin air or from 
some mysterious source that has little to do 
with themselves. 

They should know that the money the 
Federal Government spends must ultimate- 
ly come from the people, though all too often 
it seems this fact is either overlooked or 
ignored. 

About the only reason we can fathom 
for this type of thinking is the fact that 
except for income and property levies, most 
of the taxes we pay are hidden. g 
we buy, from an article so small as a loaf 
of bread to one so large as an automobile 
carries a multitude of taxes levied at the 
Taw material, manufacturing, processing, 
transporting, retailing and other levels. And 
those taxes, whether we know it or not, must 
be paid by the consumer. 

These facts should be known to everyone, 
but they tend to become lost in the face of 
the widespread belief that Government 
“gives” us things. The truth is that Govern- 
ment can “give” nothing. It can only take 
the money from the people, now or on some 
future date, to pay the costs—and also 
enough must be added to pay the adminis- 
trative and bureaucratic overhead. These 
costs alone are frightening. 

Remember this truism—nothing material 
is free—government least of all. 


Adverse Effects of High Rates of Unem- 
ployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Edward 
H. Lane, chairman of the board of the 
Lane Co., Inc., of Altavista, Va., and a 
distinguished constituent, has asked me 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
statements he made concerning legisla- 
tion pending before Committee on Ways 
and Means. Acknowledging his con- 
stitutional right to petition the Congress, 
and with the unanimous consent of the 
House, I quota the same herewith: 
legislation would provide 


relatively short periods of employment. Our 
area of Virginia has been able to avoid lack 
of employment opportunity as a contribu- 
tor to poverty. Our knowledge of employ- 
ment phenomenon in this area makes it pos- 
sible to foresee intentional unemployment as 
a result of such legislation. In this area the 
legislation would produce an adverse social 
effect. 

Fiat costs of employers for unemployment 
benefits would remove incentives which em- 
ployers presently have to minimize dismissals 
for unsatisfactory services. Organized and 
constant effort in supervisory training to 
produce the skills and willingness of super- 
visors to improve performance of their 
workers has resulted in a minimum turnover 
for unsatisfactory work. It has created eco- 
nomic producers out of Americans who would 
otherwise have become charges on the State. 
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This expensive activity can be justified with- 
in the company by reductions in unemploy- 
ment compensation rates based on exper- 
lence. Such Incentive would be removed by 
the proposed legislation with the adverse so- 
cial effects, which would be inevitable. 

This legislation proposes to escalate costs 
significantly. Accompanied by other legisla- 
tion recently approved and now pending the 
combined effect is well known to be inflation- 
ary. The prospect of more inflation would 
not be particularly disturbing if it were ac- 
companied by a prospect for increased pro- 
ductivity. Such legislation, however, in gen- 
eral, and H.R. 8282 in particular, would have 
the effect of decreasing productivity for rea- 
sons similar to those above explained. This, 
then, produces the inflationary effect of in- 
creased costs in its most destructive form. 


Power and Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
distinguished leadership of the Honor- 
able Rosert E. Jones, of Alabama, chair- 
man of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, that committee has held public 
hearings on the proposal to construct 
a $227 million hydroelectric power proj- 
ect in northern Maine on the Upper St. 
John River at sites 289 and 300 miles 
above the mouth of the river. 

I believe two editorials which appeared 
in the Quincy, Mass., Patriot Ledger on 
July 19, 1965, and on July 22, 1965, are 
very timely in relation to hydroelectric 
systems versus nuclear powerplants. I 
submit the editorials as follow for the 
edification of the Members of the U.S. 
Congress: 

[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger, 
July 19, 1965 
POWER AND WATER 


Does it make any sense for the Federal 
Government to put a huge, extravagant power 
project in the wilds of Maine? 

W. n seems to think so, as it con- 
tinues to come up with proposals for hydro- 
electric projects in northern Maine. 

While President Johnson last week ex- 

concern over the “urgent water prob- 
lem“ in New England, the Government's 
desire for a hydroelectric plant completely 
overlooks the possibilities of a New England 
project that could provide power for the 
region and add to our water supplies by 
desalinization of sea water, both through 
nuclear energy. 

The dreamed-of Passamaquoddy Bay tidal 
power plant—under discussion for four 
decades—now has been laid to rest for 
the time being. Even Secretary of the In- 
terior Stwewart L. Udall now concedes that 
the ‘Quoddy plan he recommended in 1963 
now is no longer economically feasible. 

Instead, the Government now proposes a 
$227 million hydroelectric power project in 
northern Maine at the Lincoln School-Dickey 
site just above the confluence of the St. 
John and Allagash Rivers. Secretary Udall 
claims the plan would not flood the Allagash 
River, thus preserving one of the Nation's 
few remaining wild river areas, and would 
provide cheap power for all of New England. 

This action is not unexpected. In fact 
for some time now New England utility in- 
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terests have suspected that the Government 
was introducing the ’Quoddy project as a 
straw man, with the intention of introducing 
a smaller scaled hydroelectric plant in the 
Dickey site once the critics had demolished 
the 'Quoddy proposals. 

The latest recommendation is far less am- 
bitious than the billion-dollar 'Quoddy plan. 
But it is still open to some of the objections 
raised against quoddy. 

In the nuclear age it seems incredible that 
the Government wants to put a hydroelectric 
plant so far from New England's population 
centers. This means, of course, that if New 
England is to benefit from power generated 
on the St. John River, transmission lines will 
have to be strung for hundreds of miles. 

This seems obviously uneconomic when 
the costs of electricity produced by nuclear 
plants have been dropping steadily and are 
not far from being cheaper than convention- 
ally produced power. And nuclear power- 
plants have proven to be safe enough for 
location near centers of population. 

For example, Commonwealth Edison Co. in 
Chicago is now building the Nation's largest 
atomic power station. The 700,000-kilowatt 
unit is estimated to cost $76 million. Com- 
pare that with the Government's St. John 
River proposal of a 794,000-kilowatt unit 
costing $227 million. 

The new nuclear plant is expected to gen- 
erate and deliver power to the Chicago area 
at a cost of 5 to 10 percent lower than Com- 
monwealth Edison's new conventional units 
under construction. | 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has predicted 
that large nuclear powerplants (more than 
500,000 kilowatts) probably will be able to 
produce electricity costing about 4 to 5 mills 
per kilowatt-hour and lower. Secretary 
Udall says power from the St. John River 
project could be delivered to preference cus- 
tomers in Maine for 7 to 8 mills per kilowatt 
hour. What the cost would be to other 
New England customers, for instance in Bos- 
ton, is unclear. 

But at any rate, by the time the St. John 
River project could be completed it might be 
utterly obsolete because of advances in nu- 
clear power technology. 

Also to be considered is the possibility of 
a dual-purpose atomic plant, producing 
power and purifying sea water for consump- 
tion, 

Dr. Seaborg, in a copyrighted interview in 
U.S. News & World Report, says: “We are 
particularly interested in the so-called dual- 
purpose reactors—that is, reactors that pro- 
duce electricity and at the same time use 
the waste heat, which would otherwise be 
dissipated, to desalt water. * By the 
1980's we expect that there will be huge 
dual-purpose reactors * * * reactors that 
would be developing a thousand mega- 
watts—that is, a million kilowatts—of elec- 
tricity, or more, and perhaps desalting water 
to the extent of 500 million gallons a day.” 

Such a plant would be ideal for New Eng- 
land, of course, which is waking up to the 
fact that its water supplies are inadequate. 

The Government's interest in a big, public 
hydroelectric project down east seems to 
make less and less sense when viewed against 
the potentialities of nuclear power. While 
the Government has cited the benefits of 
low-cost power as a boon to New England 
industry and as a way of stimulating the 
economy of depressed northern Maine, un- 
fortunately it has not shown the same solici- 
tude for New England by continuing unrea- 
sonable quotas on imports of residual fuel 
oil which force power companies to pay 
more for this fuel used in generating elec- 
tricity. 

Instead of concentrating its studies on 
Maine rivers and bays, the Government 
should turn its attention to what nuclear 
power could do for the region. 
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[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger, 
July 22, 1965] 
A Bown PLAN 

New York State is taking a bold step for- 
ward in ordering the construction of a 
triple-purpose nuclear plant on Long Island. 

The primary function of the plant will be 
to desalt water. But it will also produce 
power and high-energy radioactive isotopes. 
The plant, expecting to cost about $4.25 mil- 
lion, will be located on the northern prong 
of eastern Long Island, between Riverhead 
and Mattituck. 

Scheduled to go into operation in 1968, 
the plant would be the Nation’s first nuclear- 
powered desalinization facility, and the first 
triple-purpose nuclear plant. 

The high-energy radioactive Isotopes will 
be sold for industrial and medical uses, and 
along with the sale of water and electricity 
is expected to pay for the construction and 
operating costs of the plant. The manu- 
facture of isotopes, in this case a byproduct 
of the other uses of the Long Island plant, 
occupies an important place in the Nation’s 
economy and will become increasingly im- 
portant as more uses and more users of 
these atomic byproducts develop, 

New York hopes to sell fresh water from 
the project to the Riverhead Water District 
at an astounding low price for desalted 
water. The prices are expected to be 35 
cents a thousand gallons the first year, in- 
creasing to 45 cents per thousand gallons 
in the lith year. 

If this turns out to be the price, the plant 
would represent a major breakthrough in 
the attempt to make desalting economical. 
Only little more than a decade ago, in 1952, 
the cost of converting sea water varied from 
$4 to $5 a thousand gallons. Now the cost 
is estimated at about $1 to $1.25, based on 
operations of two demonstration plants at 
San Diego, Calif., and Freeport, Tex., each 
designed to turn out a million gallons of 
fresh water a day—the same as the Long 
Island plant. 

The Riverhead plant would be a small 
operation, producing only about 2,500 kilo- 
watts of electricity in addition to the fresh 
water through a form of distillation. US. 
Government officials in the Department of 
the Interior and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission foresee large-scale nuclear-powered 
projects, producing as much as 500 million 
gallons of fresh water a day and with a 
power capacity of a million kilowatts. With 
the development of giant multipurpose nu- 
clear plants, it is felt, will come lower pro- 
duction costs for both sea water conversion 
and power generation. 

While New York undertakes its pioneering 
effort, the U.S. Government seems to be back 
in the middle ages of power generation with 
its plans to construct large-scale public hy- 
droelectric plants in northern Maine. As 
we commented earlier this week, the most 
recent plan from Washington to build a $227 
million hydroelectric project on the St. John 
River in Maine totally ignores the prospects 
for duai-purpose nuclear-powered facilities. 

Instead of going ahead with its St. John 
River proposal, the Government should in- 
stead study the potentialities of nuclear 
power for New England. New York is show- 
ing the way. 


National Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, August 15-22 
is National Drum Corps Week. The drum 
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corps movement is a crisp example of 
how purposefully today’s youth can oc- 
cupy themselves. 

Not only is drum corps activity bene- 
ficially disciplinary to participating 
youth, but it can be said that the color- 
ful blade of the martial musical pageant- 
ry is representative of an emerging new 
art form. Drum corps activity is thus 
productive in many ways, and those par- 
ticipating in it are to be commended. 

Drum corps activity has grown in 
scope so that a million or so teenagers 
are involved in its activities. There are 
an increasing number of pageants and 
drum corps championships these days. 
In 1963, there was, for the first time, a 
world open championship for drum 
corps. We can proudly say that as an 
art form, a discipline and as a sport, 
drum corps activity is rapidly growing 
throughout the United States. - 


Did We Bomb Our Own Prisoners? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17,1965 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
July 27 raid by U.S. planes, supposedly 
against two SAM sites near Hanoi, we 
have had nothing but conflicting in- 
formation out of the administration 
about what really happened. We have 
heard that our planes hit decoy sites set 
up to lure them off the real targets. We 
have heard that they not only missed 
the sites entirely but bombed barracks 
in the area housing prisoners of war. 

Now, United Features Syndicate Col- 
umnist Don Maclean reports that some 
of our own men—captives of the North 
Vietnamese—may have been killed by 
American bombs on that raid. 

I think it is high time that President 
Johnson set the record straight for the 
American people—not only on what hap- 
pened on that missile site raid but on 
what is really going on in Vietnam. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
Maclean column in the Recorp and com- 
mend its reading to the Members of this 


body. 
The text of the column follows: 


QUESTIONS AFTER MISSILE Ram: Dm We BOMB 
OUR OWN PRISONERS? 
(By Don Maclean) 

Some of our own men—captives of the 
North Vietnamese—may have been killed by 
American bombs in the recent controversial 
raid on the SAM missile sites near Hanoi. 

This, according to one source, is what the 
Defense Department has been hoping to 
cover up while discussing the July 27 attack. 

Since the bombing, there has been much 
speculation in the press, leading to a recent 
secret briefing of certain Congressmen by 
Pentagon officers. First inkling that we may 
have bombed American and South Viet- 
namese held as prisoners of war, came during 
a question and answer period during this 
briefing. 

POSSIBILITY 

The Pentagon officers reportedly admitted 
only that it was a possibility since a num- 
ber of barracks close to the Hanoi missile 
base were destroyed. 
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Asked about this development, a Congress- 
man on the House Armed Services Committee 
sald that he has been asked by the Pentagon 
to say nothing about the briefing or the pos- 
sibility that we accidentally may have 
bombed our men in the hands of the North 
Vietnamese. 

Military experts hold that it is unlikely 
that prisoners would be kept near missile 
bases for security reasons. (Prisoners might 
escape and cause damage.) However, there 
is the theory that for an unscrupulous en- 
emy, surrounding a missile base with prison- 
ers might be an ideal way to protect it from 
air attack, Our reluctance to bomb North 
Vietnamese missile sites for fear of killing 
Soviet technicians is well known, 

OUR HEAVY LOSS 


If true, this latest allegation would com- 
pound the already tragic aspects of this par- 
ticular bombing raid. During the mission, 
three of our bombers were brought down by 
groundfire; two FP-105’s collided in midair 
on the way home; another plane is missing. 

The principal target may not have been 
hit at all, The Defense Department says that 
photo reconnaisance has not been sufficient 
to show whether we damaged the missile 
sites. Also, the Pentagon has refused to con- 
firm whether our planes bombed dummy 
sites, meant to draw attack away from the 
real ones. 


The Real Alabama—Part XLVI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in our State we place higher 
education far up on the list of priorities 
for continuing advancement. The peo- 
ple of Alabama have long felt the im- 
portance of providing quality higher 
education for its young people. 

One of our higher education institu- 
tions of which we are proud is Mobile 
College, one of the State’s newest, and 
growing facilities. 

Following are some items of interest 
about Mobile College: 

ABOUT MOBILE COLLEGE 


Mobile College is a Christian college of 
liberal arts and sciences. Chartered in 1961, 
it is the first senior college to be established 
in the State of Alabama during the last 57 
years and is sponsored by the Alabama Bap- 
tist State Convention. 

Mobile College is a new venture in higher 
learning and is the creation of a people of 
Christian vision, 

The beautiful 400-acre campus is located 
about 10 miles from downtown Mobile on 
College Parkway. The campus site is being 
developed and four buildings have been com- 
pleted. The administrative-classroom build- 
ing was completed in 1963 and houses the 
administrative and faculty offices, the class- 
rooms, the science laboratories, the center 
for instruction, the library, a 
teaching auditorium, the bookstore, and a 
snack shop. These handsome facilities make 
possible many innoyations in the learning 
program of the college. 

Dormitories for men and women and a 
student lounge and dining hall were com- 
pleted in September 1964. The two dor- 
mitorles and the one-story student lounge 
and dining hall are connected with covered 
walkways. All of the facilities are air con- 
ditioned. Both dormitories have double 
rooms with adjoining baths. 
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Mobile College is Christian in its design 
and perspective. It wants its students to 
find maximum understanding of the reality 
of God and the Christian way of life. 

Mobile College is composed of three divi- 
sions and one department: the division of 
humanities, the division of natural science, 
the division of social science, and the de- 
partment of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

The college offers the bachelor of arts de- 
gree in the following areas: art, economics 
and business administration, English, his- 
tory, modern foreign languages (including 
French, German, and Spanish), music, phi- 
losophy, political science, psychology, reli- 
gion, speech and dramatic arts, sociology and 
anthropology, and health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. Mobile College offers 
the bachelor of science degree in the fol- 
lowing areas: biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and physics. 

The preparation of elementary and sec- 
ondary schoolteachers is a major function 
of the college, and an attractive program 
of professional education has been planned 
for prospective teachers. 

The makes available preprofes- 
sional programs in medicine, dentistry, en- 
gineering, medical technology, nursing, law, 
and the ministry, 


The Memory of the Late Gracie Pfost 
SPEECH 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 
Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
sadness because of the passing of our 
former colleague, the Honorable Gracie 


O Lord our God, how excellent is Thy 
the earth, who hast set Thy 
glory above the heavens, In Thee do we put 
our trust, for God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life. 

We thank Thee for the life of our silent 
friend and colleague. Because of her, many 
lives have been fortified with hope and faith. 
Because of her, America, our fatherland, is 
a more beautiful temple of groves and 


treams. 

She has been blessed by the privilege of 
great service. 

Abide, O God, with her loved ones, her 
friends, and all for whom she labored 80 
valiantly. 

With joy into Thy loving hands we com- 
mend her this day, with the blessed assur- 
ance that in our Father’s house are many 
mansions and He has promised to be with 
us forever. 

Hear our prayer in the name of Thy Son, 
our Lord. Amen. 


I express to her family my deepest 
sympathy, and I join Gracie Pfost’s 
many friends in saying that our lives 
have been ennobled because of our asso- 
ciations with her. 
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Progress of the Negro Lawyer Under 
President Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the report of the 
Committee on Judiciary of the National 
Bar Association as given by its chairman, 
Edward B. Toles, eminent Chicago at- 
torney, at the 40th Annual Convention 
at New Orleans. 

The report follows: 

THE NEGRO LAWYER, A SECOND RECONSTRUC- 
ON To FULFILL THESE RIGHTS 
(By Edward B. Toles) 


Since the last annual report of the Judici- 
ary Committee, August 19, 1964, “The Negro 
Lawyer in Crisis,” the contributions of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson to the profes- 
sional advancement of Negro lawyers have 
made tremendous progress in the fulfillment 
of rights previously denied Negro citizens 
and Negro lawyers. 

No Chief Executive in the history of the 
Presidency has taken a stronger stand for 
human equality regardless of races and 
peoples than has President Johnson. In the 
matter of Federal appointments to Negro 
lawyers, this past year, since our 39th an- 
nual convention at Baltimore, was without 
precedent in American history. 

Notably prominent were these Presidential 
appointments: First Negro US. Solicitor 
General; two Negro U.S. district court judges 
for the District of Columbia; first Negro 
district court judge to the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia; first Negro Associate 
Counsel to the President on the White House 
Staff; a Negro legal assistant on the White 
House Staff in charge of personnel; first 
Negro Woman Ambassador to a foreign state 
and country; first Negro member of a Na- 
tional Crime Commission; first Negro woman 
member and vice chairman of the District 
of Columbia Crime Commission; a Negro 
judge of the Juvenile Court of the District 
of Columbia; a Negro lawyer member of the 
two Negro members of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Comimssion; a Negro Executive 
Director of the President's Council on Equal 
Opportunity; a general counsel of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission and 
legal staff members of other Federal agencies. 

Negro lawyers may well expect shortly 
more judicial and administrative appoint- 
ments. The President in a ringing declara- 
tion against prejudice and discriminaton at 
Howard University’s Commencement, June 4, 
1965, said: 

“Freedom is the right to share, share fully 
and equally in American society, to vote, to 
hold a job, to enter a public place, to go to 
school. It is the right to be treated in every 
part of our national life as a person equal 
in dignity and promise to all others. But 
freedom is not enough * * *. We seek not 
just freedom but opportunity. We seek not 
just legal equity but human ability. Not 
just equality as a right and a theory but 
equality as a fact and equality as a result.” 

The President further pledged “to help 
the American Negro fulfill these rights which 
after the long time of injustice he is finally 
about to secure, to move beyond opportu- 
nity to achievement, to shatter forever not 
only the barriers of law and public practice 
but the walls which bound the condition 
of man by the color of his skin.” The Presi- 
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dent stated that this would be a chief goal 
of his Administration and of his program 
next year and in the years to come.” 

Even while the Nation is preoccupied with 
critical war disturbances abroad, the Presi- 
dent solemnly reiterated his pledge to the 
Negro and at his July 28 press conference 
on Vietnam in his momentous address to the 
Nation intoned these blunt, direct and elo- 
quent words: i 

“Now, I am President. It is my oppor- 
tunity to help every child get an education, 
to help every Negro and every American citi- 
zen have an equal opportunity, to help every 
family get a decent home, and to help bring 
healing to the sick and dignity to the old.“ 

To date, the President has originated 
under his own administration, major ap- 
pointments to Negro lewyers never before 
dreamed of by them as being remotely pos- 
sible. Some of these new legal positions are 
the following held for the first time by 
Negro lawyers: 

Judge Thurgood Marshall, U.S. Solicitor 
General: presently judge of U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit (appointed Sep- 
tember 23, 1961; recess appointment, October 
5, 1961; Senate confirmation, September 14, 
1962). On July 13, 1965, President Johnson 
nominated Judge Marshall to be U.S. Solicitor 
General. Because of the importance of this 
appointment and the significance to Negro 
lawyers, your committee has selected com- 
ments from the press concerning the ap- 
pointment and approval by a Senate judici- 
ary subcommittee on July 29, just 16 days 
after nomination by the President. The 
Senate must give final confirmation and 
usually follows committee recommenda- 
tions 


The Chicago Tribune, July 29, stated: 

“A Senate judiciary subcommittees heard 
20 minutes of testimony by Thurgood Mar- 
shall today and unanimously recommended 
approval of his nomination to be the Na- 
tion's Solicitor General. Subcommittee 
Chairman QUENTIN N. Burpicx, Democrat, of 
North Dakota, and Senator Jacon K. Javrrs, 
Republican, of New York, were the only 
members present. Marshall, a Federal cir- 
cult judge since 1962, told the Senators 
that if confirmed he will represent for Gov- 
ernment fairly and impartially in arguing 
cases before the Supreme Court. Taking 
note of Marshall's 23 years as attorney for 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Javrrs asked the 
Negro judge if he would have any difficulty 
in advocating the Government position in 
civil rights cases, whatever it happens to be. 
No, not in the least,’ Marshall replied.” 

Newsweek, July 26, 1965, said: 

“Barred as a Negro from Maryland Univer- 
sity Law School, Marshall took his degree 
with top honors at Washington's Howard 
University and in 1935, on behalf of another 
Negro persuaded a court to scuttle Maryland 
University’s lly-white admissions policy. 
From 1936 on, as top lawyer for the NAACP, 
Marshall won countless civil rights cases, in- 
cluding 29 of 32 argued before the U.S, Su- 
preme Court, and a reputation that President 
Kennedy acknowledged by appointing him a 
Federal judge in 1961, Last week President 
Johnson took note of Marshall's prowess and 
named him Solicitor General—the man who 
Tepresents the United States before the Su- 
preme Court, Judge Marshall will succeed 
professorial Archibald Cox, who is resign- 
ing to return to the Harvard University fac- 
ulty after serving 4 years in the post, third- 
ranking in the Department of Justice. Mar- 
shall, 57, is the first Negro to be appointed to 
Justice’s top echelon. To accept the new 
post, Marshall will resign his lifetime ap- 
pointment to the Federal appeals bench in 
New York—and take a $4,500 a year salary 
cut, from $33,000 to $28,500. His acceptance 
of a salary cut and his willingness to relin- 
quish life tenure for a job of uncertain dura- 
tion generated understandable puzzlement. 
Marshall himself admitted the choice was a 
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dificult one and said his high regard for Pres- 
ident Johnson had been the deciding factor: 
There seemed also a better-than-even chance 
that the post of Solicitor General, for Mar- 
shall, would be but a stepping stone to the 
Supreme Court itself. At the weekend, 
Washington handicappers were confidently 
saying that President Johnson hopes even- 
tually to elevate Thurgood Marshall, the 
great-grandson of a Maryland slave, to the 
country's Highest Court, though this pros- 
pect was one that neither the White House 
nor Marshall could discuss publicly, 

Time, July 23, 1965, reported: 

It is no secret around Washington that 
Lyndon Johnson would like to become the 
first President to appoint a Negro to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Last week, Johnson did the 
next thing to it when he named Fed- 
eral Judge Th Marshall, 57, to the 
prestigious post of U.S. Solicitor General. 
Marshall will replace Archibald Cox, 53, a 
former Harvard Law School professor who is 
resigning after 4 years of Government sery- 
ice. As chief legal officer for the NAACP, 
Marshall became a national figure in 1954 
when he succesfully argued the landmark 
school-desegregation case of Brown v. To- 
peka Board of Education before the Supreme 
Court. In all, he argued 32 civil rights cases 
before the High Court, won 29 of them. In 
1961, President Kennedy appointed Marshall 
to a lifetime job on the U.S. Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals (New York, Connecticut, 
and Vermont). After almost a year’s delay 
because of the objections of southern Sen- 
ators. the Senate finally confirmed Mar- 
shall’s appointment. If approved by the 
Senaté, Marshall will become the 33d U.S. 
Solicitor General and the first Negro to hold 
the office. Wearing the traditional garb of 
swallowtail coat and striped pants, he will 
argue the Federal Government’s most im- 
portant cases before the Supreme Court and 
have considerable say about which cases the 
Government takes to the Supreme Court on 
appeal, In making the appointment, John- 
son described Marshall as a ‘leading cham- 
pion of equal rights under the law,’ noted 
that he was taking the new job, which pays 
$28,500 a year—#4,500 less than his Federal 
Judgeship—and has a tenure subject to the 
President's pleasure, at a ‘very considerable 
financial sacrifice." Marshall might find 
that sacrifice worthwhile—if there is a va- 
cancy on the Supreme Court while Johnson 
is still in office.” 

The New York Times, July 14, 1965, edi- 
torialized: 

“The new Solicitor General: It is impos- 
sible to consider the appointment of Judge 
Th Marshall as Solicitor General apart 
from its symbolic aspects. He is s brilliant 
advocate and thoroughly qualified for the 
post. He is also a Negro. At a time when 
Negroes are pressing for the last full measure 
of legal equality and some of the Federal 
district Judges in the Deep South have been 
under attack from civil rights groups for 
their rulings, selection of the best known 
Negro attorney as the Government's chief 
lawyer dramatizes the Nation's commitment 
to equal rights. Presumably, the fact that 
he will be the first Negro to hold this high 
office played a part in Judge Marshall's de- 
cision to give up the security and higher 
salary of the bench in order to take this more 
onerous post. It is doubtless his hope—as it 
is our expectation—that his service as Solici- 
tor General will bring nearer the day when 
the appointment or election of Negroes to 
any position will be free of any special sym- 
bolic significance.” 

Your committee has long campaigned for 
the appointment of a Negro Supreme Court 
Justice and we are grateful for President 
Jobnson’s appointment of Judge Marshall 
end we hope that the President will in the fu- 
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ture elevate Judge Marshall to the Supreme 
Court. Both Mr. Justice Stanley F. Reed 
(1936) and the late Mr. Justice Robert H. 
Jackson (1940) held the position of Solicitor 
General before their elevation to the Supreme 
Court. Attorney General Francis Biddle, like 
Judge Marshall resigned his circuit court of 
appeals judgeship to accept President Frank- 
Um D. Rooseyelt’s appointment as Solicitor 
General in 1940 when Justice Jackson was 
elevated to the Supreme Court. 

President Johnson had indicated on Jan- 
uary 30, 1964, that “he hoped the time would 
come when a qualified Negro could sit on the 
Court,” according to the New York Times, 
Friday, January 31, 1964. The Chicago 
Tribune in reporting the conference held 
with the President on January 30, 1964, 
stated: 

“Urge Johnson to put Negro on High 
Court—A group of Negro newspaper pub- 
lishers today asked President Johnson to ap- 
point a Negro to the US. Supreme 
Court. The proposal was made to the Presi- 
dent during a White House meeting of nearly 
an hour and a half between the Chief Execu- 
tive and 19 officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Publishers Association. 
The association members invited to the White 
House today included John H. Sengstacke, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily Defender. Dr. 
Carlton B. Goodlett, publisher of the Sun 
Reporter, San Francisco, quoted Johnson 
after the meeting as saying he would not 
hesitate to appoint a Negro to the Supreme 
Court, the Cabinet or as an Ambassador, The 
publishers urged appointment of more 
Negroes to top Federal posts. 

William B. Bryant, US. district judge, Dis- 
trict of Columbia: President Johnson 
nominated former Assistant US. Attorney 
Bryant as the second Negro judge of the 
District of Columbia U.S. District Court on 
July 11, 1965. The Washington Post, July 13, 
1965, in an editorial stated: 

“Mr. Bryant was an assistant U.S. attorney 
here from 1951 to 1954. Mr. Bryant has had 
an even more valuable form of experience— 
as one of the community's most outstanding 
defense attorneys in criminal cases. Some- 
times in the course of his private practice, 
sometimes by court appointment, he has 
protected the rights and championed the 
cause ol a great many persons charged with 
breaking the community’s laws. He has 
been an extraordinarily effective and devoted 
advocate in these cases—as his successful 
pleadings in Mallory and in Killough, to cite 
but a pair of examples, amply demonstrate. 
Mr. Bryant’s successes in getting defendants 
acquitted or in getting convictions reversed 
have been quite as much a service to the 
community and to the cause of justice as 
any successful prosecutions. His devotion to 
the rights of defendants and his dogged in- 
sistence that the police obey the law in 
enforcing the law will be admirable char- 
acteristics for his service as a judge. For on 
the bench his essential business will be to 
see to it that everyone appearing before him 
enjoys all the safeguards guaranteed by the 
American Constitution and the laws.” 

Judge Spottswood W. Robinson III, U.S. 
district Judge, District of Columbia: Presl- 
dent Johnson on January 7, 1964 appointed 
former Civil Rights Commission member 
Robinson to an interim yacancy minutes be- 
fore Senate convened. The Senate con- 
firmed the appointment in July, 1964. 

Judge A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., U.S. dis- 
trict judge, Pennsylvania, Eastern District: 
A former member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and one of the youngest ever ap- 
pointed at age 35, President Johnson gave 
him a recess appointment shortly before the 
Senate convened on January 7, 1964. He was 
confirmed by the Senate in March 1964. 
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Judge James B. Parsons, U.S. district judge. 
Ilinois northern district: Was appointed 
by President Johnson on July 26, 1965, to a 
19-member National Crime Commission 
headed by Attorney General Katzenbach to 
study all aspects of crime and the adminis- 
tration of justice. The official title is the 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice. 

Judge Marjorie M. Lawson, former juve- 
nile court judge, District of Columbia: Presi- 
dent Johnson announced on July 16, 1965, 
the resignation of Judge Lawson and ap- 
pointed her Vice Chairman of a new District 
of Columbia Crime Commission. Judge Law- 
son had served 3 years on the juvenile court. 

Aubrey E. Robinson, judge, juvenile court 
of the District of Columbia: President John- 
son named civic leader, Cornell University 
graduate and member of Public Welfare Ad- 
visory Committee, on July 16, 1965, as suc- 
cessor to Judge Marjorie M. Lawson on the 
District juvenile court bench. 

Hobart Taylor, Associate Counsel to the 
President, Executive Vice Chairman, Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity: First legal appointment to Presi- 
dent's; White House Staff and longtime aid 
and consultant to President Johnson has ef- 
fectively aided advancement of Negro law- 
vers. Clifford L. Alexander, member, staff 
of the National Security Council. Mrs. 
Frankie Muse Freeman, member, U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. Theodore M. Berry, 
director, community action program, Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Mr. Berry is a 
former vice mayor of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Patricla Roberts Harris, Ambassador 
to Luxembourg: President Johnson on 
May 19, 1965, appointed assistant professor of 
law at Howard University, Patricia Harris as 
the first Negro woman Ambassador. Her 
husband Wlilliam B. Harris is also a Wash- 
ington, D.C., attorney. Mrs. Harris joins 
other Negro Ambassadors, Franklin Williams, 
the U.S. representative to the United Nations, 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Orga- 
nization; Dr. Hugh Smyth, Syria; Clinton 
Knox, Dahomey; Mercer Cook, to both Sene- 
gal and Gambia. 

L. Howard Bennett, principal assistant to 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary (civil 
rights), Department of Defense: Former 
judge of municipal court, Minneapolis, Minn. 

There are other important major appoint- 
ments to both Negro lawyers and nonlawyers 
which demonstrate the leadership of Presi- 
dent Johnson in his plan for fulfillment of 
these rights. 

Seven Negro Federal lifetime U.S. Judges 
have been appointed. The New York Times, 
Saturday, July 31, 1965, reported that, “Mrs. 
Constance Baker 


Borough president, has been under consider- 
ation for a Presidential appointment to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals here to succeed Thur- 
gonn Marshall, informed sources said yester- 

y.” 

On June 7, 1965, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee approved a bill to provide for 34 new 
US. district court Judges and 10 additional 
appellate judges in 5 circults. The bill 
awaits House action. 

President Johnson in his greatest speech, 
the Negro’s role in American life, told the 
Howard University graduates that there 
would be held a White House Conference this 
fall whose “theme and title will be to fulfill 
these rights.” He said: 

“And I hope, and I pray and 1 believe it 
will be a part of the program of all America. 
For what is justice? It is to fulfill the fair 
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Lesson in the Drought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have watched with mounting concern 
as the persistent and severe drought in 
the Northeast entered its 46th month 
with no prospect of relief in sight for 
the next year. 

While emergency measures must be 
taken, we must also plan ahead for the 
future. Much of our efforts must be on 
a long-term basis in fields such as de- 
salination and weather modification. 

Because New England was blessed with 
sufficient waterpower to build a mighty 
industrial complex in the 19th century, 
we have tended to neglect water resource 
planning. 

As an August 14 editorial of the Law- 
rence, Mass., Eagle-Tribune pointed out, 
New England has taken water for grant- 
ed “as a natural and inexhaustible as- 
set.“ 

The editorial admits that the problem 
of water resources will involve enormous 
expense, but recognizes that “cost is not 
the major consideration.” I include the 
editorial, which calls for a vast rethink- 
ing of New England attitudes about wa- 
ter, in the RECORD: 

LESSON IN THE DROUGHT 

The kind interpretation of Governor 
Volpe’s water shortage warning is that it was 
an attempt to impress on the people the seri- 
ousness of the situation caused by prolonged 
drought. 

He warned that, if people do not save water 
voluntarily, they will be forced to submit to 
control on use of water. The warning 
sounded to us like a pointless whipcracking 
unless a threat of drastic action is necessary 
to make people realize the dangerous conse- 
quences of drought. 

There is not that we have discerned any 
need of threatening the people with official 
compulsion. Supplies of water vary from 
community to community. Some communi- 
ties have plenty of water and the people in 
them can continue to use it freely; forcing 
water conservation on them would be point- 
less unless their surplus could be diverted 
to water-short communities. Other com- 
munities—upward of 100 in the State—have 
shortages and know it and are calling for 
yoluntary reduction in water consumption. 
People know the value of water and few, 
indeed, are so foolish that they will waste it 
when it is in short and diminishing supply. 

The lesson in the experience with pro- 
longed drought is not, we think, that of the 
need to use water as sparingly as possible 
where it is in short supply, but that of a 
substantial change in New England thinking 
about water. 

New England nearly all the time since 
white men settled in it has been copiously 
supplied with water by its lakes, its streams, 
and its springs. New England, therefore, 
naturally takes water, like air, for granted 
as a natural and inexhaustible asset. The 
lesson in the prolonged drought is that water 
cannot be taken for granted. New England 
can't afford to think that, if the people are 
patient and conserve water where it is scarce, 
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the rains will come and the water problem 
will end. 

The weather is capricious. Prolonged rains 
may start tomorrow or the drought may con- 
tinue for years. The wise man hopes for the 
best and plans for the worst. The cue to 
New England is to plan for the worst. 

New England must get ready to behave like 
a desert land. The dry Southwest learned 
generations ago that water must be drawn 
from wherever it can be found, no matter 
what the cost. The fact of inequitable dis- 
tribution of water indicates that water dis- 
tricts must be enlarged so that surpluses in 
one area can offset shortages in another. 
Desalinization of sea water, of course, must 
be considered. Remote bodies of fresh water 
must be tapped by populous centers. 

The business will be expensive, but cost 
is not the major consideration. Water is a 
vital necessity. The people know enough to 
save it when the supply is low. The timely 
warning is not of official crackdown, but of 
the need drastically to revise New England's 
conception of water supply as something 
that cannot be more than briefly reduced, 


Washington: The City That Trails the 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, a solution 
to the Washington National Airport 
problem would be of great assistance to 
the airport problems in other cities 
around the world. An excellent editorial 
from the August 1965 issue of Air Trans- 
port World points this up. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial: 
WASHINGTON: 


THe Crry THAT TRAILS THE 


Won 


Two years ago, about 5 years after the first 
introduction of jet aircraft, Washington, 
D. C., opened its first jet airport. That's a 
fact. Washington, the Capital of the United 
States and in many ways the political capital 
of the free world, 

The capital cities of most other large na- 
tions and many, many smaller ones had jet 
airports 3 or 4 years earlier. But because 
the U.S. Capital is ruled by legislators whose 
prime interests all lie elsewhere, it is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to get things done when 
they should be done in Washington, D.C. 

And as u that flasco wasn't enough, Wash- 
ington is now well on its way toward another 
jet airport bungling of even greater dimen- 
sion. This time its effect extends far beyond 
the boundaries of the District of Columbia, 
perhaps even to the whole eastern half of 
the United States. 

For several years now, there has been an 
off-and-on discussion of whether to allow Jet 
aircraft to operate into Washington National 
airport. Every world traveler knows Wash- 
ington National, It’s one of the most con- 
venient, close-in airports that adjoins any 
major city in the world. It's also one of the 
busiest. Lots of important businessmen and 
politicians come to Washington. Even those 
US. legislators who turn their backs to its 
needs, 

Well, things weren't too bad over the past 
year or two, seeing as there were only one or 
two smaller airline jets that could have 
squeaked onto Washington National's 6,000- 
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foot runways, Millions rode the Eastern Air- 
lines’ shuttle, not in any liking for Old Super 
Constellations, but because they operated 
from Washington National and because they 
could get a guaranteed seat every hour on the 
hour to New York, 

But, now things have changed. The Boeing 
727 is well into service. And it's a terrific 
short-runway performer. And such aircraft 
as the BAC-111, Douglas DC-9, and Boeing 
737 are either already in service or coming 
upon the scene. 

So what happens? The U.S. FAA is just 
now launching a 5-month study of whether 
jet aircraft should be permitted to operate 
into Washington National. Who, we ask, is 
kidding whom? With just the normal 
growth of air traffic in the eastern United 
States there just aren't enough obsolete 
piston airplanes to keep up with the demands 
of the flying public. What's more, the public 
wants jet to commute in and they don't 
want to commute on the ground for an hour 
to Dulles International Airport, to commute 
another hour in the air to New York. 

Now there was a point raised recently that 
President Johnson doesn't like the noise from 
the occasional jet that takes off from Wash- 
ington National. 

Is this a new reason for not considering 
Jets at that alrport? Maybe we've missed 
some point somewhere along the line, but 
we just don’t recall that anyone in the 
United States or anywhere else in the world 
ever came out In favor of jet noise. 

Although we well recognize that Washing- 
ton is a politically volatile town, we're sus- 
picious that the reason that Washington 
National isn't getting fast jet consideration 
is the fear that the FAA’s multi-million dol- 
lar Dulles Airport would fast become de- 
serted, 

This, to our way of thinking is pure popy- 
cock and a point which must be cleared up 
immediately, The way to allow jets into 
Washington National and protect Dulles is to 
negotiate a trade with the airlines and make 
certain that airline schedules increase at 
Dulles, not decline. We have talked infor- 
mally to several top officials of big airlines 
about such a trade and they indicated they 
would buy such a deal in principle. 

We said earlier, that Washington Na- 
tional’s current dedication to obsolescence 
has impact throughout the entire eastern 
United States, An example: United's service 
out of Chicago’s Midway to New York's La- 
Guardia, With Midway-Washington Na- 
tional capability added to this, it would be 
a much more economical operation not only 
for United but for the city of Chicago. And 
it would be a boon to air travelers through- 
out the Midwest. $ 

Small and medium jet services linking the 
Midway-LaGuardia-Washington National tri- 
angle would touch off competitive airline 
services such as the traveling public has 
never seen. 

But the U.S. FAA is about to study jets in 
Washington National Airport. The fact ls 
that the FAA and the U.S. Congress are 
cheating the traveling public of the United 
States and of the world out of the air sery- 
ice they deserve without honest good reason. 

One point we forgot to mention: To get 
irom Washington National to Dulles on inter- 
line connections, Washington also would 
need a helicopter service. The airlines and 
CAB should agree to subsidize this 50-50 for 
8 years, or better yet, have all the airlines 
serving Washington form a holding company 
and operate it themselves, 

There's our proposal. We hope someone. 
somewhere, will have the fortitude to do 
something about it. The alternative is to 
let Washington remain the city that trails 
the world: first in big jet service, now pos- 
sibly in small jets, We hope not. 

JOSEPH S. MURPHY. 
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The 89th Congress: A Tribute to Speaker 
John McCormack, Majority Leader Carl 
Albert, and Whip Hale Boggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people last November, through 
the use of the ballot box, gave clear di- 
rection as to the course of legislative 
action they believed should be followed 
by their President and their Congress. 

The Democratic-controlled 89th Con- 
gress has, in the Ist session, acted swiftly 
and with determination to enact the leg- 
islative proposals of the President. The 
record is almost without parallel and 
will forever remain a tribute to Speaker 
McCormack, Majority Leader ALBERT and 
our Whip Hur Boccs. Without their 
able leadership this record could not have 
been made. 

Mr. Speaker, to indicate the wide- 
spread appreciation of the magnitude of 
this accomplishment, I ask unanimous 
consent to include with my remarks, an 
excellent summary which appeared in 
the National Observer on August 16. 


I commend to my colleague this fine, 
independent appraisal of their work: 
Tus Born Concress AND Irs LEGISLATIVE 

Recorp: How THE Sweerinc New Laws 

AFFECT THE Lives OF MOST AMERICANS 

(By Joe Western) 

In the past 7½ months, the 89th Congress 
has enacted more than 100 public laws. As 
legislation goes, the number is large, but 
not extraordinary. More impressive is the 
scope of these new laws. They range widely 
over such fields as education, medical care, 
housing, transportation, employment, pub- 
lic finance, farming, voting rights, mental 
health, conservation, and labor. 

The content and volume of these laws 
promise to make this Congress a standout— 
bad or good, depending on your view—in 
legislative annals. More importantly, the 
new laws, and proposals sure to be approved 
by the time of final adjournment late next 
year, are certain to have a powerful impact 
on America and Americans. Here in detailed 
but compact form are only the most im- 
portant legislation enacted or being enacted 
by a Congress that is making history as well 
as law. 


MEDICAL CARE AND HEALTH 


After a generation of consideration by 
many Congresses, medical care for the 
elderly, better known as medicare, was rati- 
fied by President Johnson on June 30. Most 
of the benefits will be available beginning 
July 1, 1966, although those relating to nurs- 
ing-home care won't be until January 1, 1967. 
The aid will be financed through the social 
security system (there's also a 7-percent 
boost in nonmedical social security pay- 
ments), but those applying for medicare have 
to put in some money, too 

Both hospital bills and doctor bills are 
covered. Hospitalization is provided for 
about 19 million persons 65 or over under a 
compulsory health-insurance plan. It pro- 
vides 80 days’ hospital care, but the patient 
must pay the first $40, plus $10 a day for each 
day over 60 days. Also, up to 100 days of 
nursing-home care will be covered for per- 
sons who have been hospitalized though the 
patient must pay $5 a day for each day over 
20 days. As many as 100 home visits by 
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nurses or medical technicians in the year 
will be covered. Most hospital diagnostic 
services will be included, but the patient 
must pay the first $20 and 20 percent of the 
cost over $20. A person may receive hospital 
treatment for mental illness for up to 190 
days in his over-65 lifetime. 

Doctor bills are covered by a voluntary 
plan in which a person 65 or older may 
elect to pay $3 a month, matched by the 
Government. This buys insurance that will 
pay most physicians’ fees (not routine physi- 
cal exams but treatment for “a specific com- 
plaint”), including surgery, hospital calls, 
house calls, and office visits: The insurance 
also pays for 100 additional nurses’ or tech- 
nicians' visits in the home, certain surgical 
and prosthetic devices, many diagnostic and 
therapeutic expenses, and ambulance service 
under certain conditions. There is an al- 
lowance of $250 or 50 percent, whichever is 
smaller, toward the cost of nonhospital psy- 
chiatric treatment. Besides the monthly 
premium cost, a patient pays the first $50 of 
expenses, plus 20 percent of all the rest of 
the costs in a year. Put another way, the 
doctor-bill insurance pays for 80 percent of 
the cost above $50. Many are eligible for 
these benefits even if they are not covered 
by social security; the social security office 
in each community is the best source for de- 
tailed information. 

Following up congressional action 2 years 
ago aimed mainly at constructing new re- 
search, rehabilitation, and treatment centers 
for the mentally ill and mentally retarded, 
Mr. Johnson approved a measure August 4 
providing approximately $360 million to help 
initial staffing of the new facilities. Of this 
total, $224,175,000 is authorized over 7 years 
in direct ald in staffing community mental- 
health centers; the Federal share ranges 
from 75 percent of costs in the first 15 
months of operations down to 30 percent in 
later years, ending June 30, 1972. 

For the mentally retarded and those oth- 
erwise handicapped, the aid is less direct. 
Some $101 million (supplementing and ex- 
tending current aid) is provided to train 
teachers of handicapped children over 4 
years ending June 30, 1969; the aim is to 
help narrow the gap between estimated need 
for a total 300,000 such teachers and the 
present number of about 60,000. The re- 
mainder—$35 million—is to be added to 
earlier spending authorizations to continue 
until June 30, 1969, a program of grants to 
educational or research agencies for research 
or demonstration projects relating to edu- 
cation for handicapped children. 

The very next day (August 5), the Presi- 
dent signed a bill extending through June 
30, 1968, Federal assistance for mass immu- 
nization of preschool children against polio, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and tetanus, 
and adding measles to the list: Spending of a 
total $33 million is provided. The Federal 
ald consists of purchasing the vaccine and 
paying for an educational campaign to get 
parents to bring in the children, while States 
and local agencies pay all other costs of the 
immunization. 

The law also provides an extension through 
June 30, 1968, of special health care, includ- 
ing hospitalization costing up to a total of 
$24 million for migratory farmworkers. 

Last week, the President approved a law 
extending for 3 years, through June 30, 1968, 
and expanding authority to make matching 
grants totaling $280 million to institutions 
and organizations for constructing, renovat- 
ing, and equipping health-research facilities. 
This is up from the $150 million authorized 
for the preceding 3 years. 

Related to health is a law ratified by Mr. 
Johnson on July 27 (through he never re- 
quested its passage) requirfhg that after 
January 1 all cigarette packs and cartons be 
conspicuously labeled with the words: Cau- 
tion: Cigarette smoking may be hazardous 
to your health.” The measure headed off an 
attempt by the Federal Trade Commission 
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to require more- stringent wording on the 
labeling and to extend the warning to cig- 
arette advertising. 

On July 14, the President approved a law 
requested long ago by John F. Kennedy set- 
ting up an Administration on Aging within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, as a clearinghouse for information 
between State and local governments; the 
agency also will administer grants, promote 
research, and gather statistics. 

F AID TO APPALACHIA 


The first major legislative accomplishment 
of the session was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Johnson March 9. Congress authorized 
spending 81.1 billion for the economic devel- 
opment of the depressed 11-State Appala- 
chian region, a generally mountainous area 
of 360 counties covering all of West Virginia 
and parts of Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia; a number of 
New York counties may be added later. 

Specifically, the measure establishes an 
Appalachian Regional Commission to co- 
ordinate the projects authorized. The big- 
gest single project is $840 million to pay up 
to 70 percent of the building cost of 2,350 
miles of highways and 1,000 miles of local 
access roads in the next 5 years. An addi- 
tional 6252, 400, 000 would finance construc- 
tion of health facilities and vocational 
schools, land improvement, reclamation of 
mining areas, and development of timber 
and water resources. The entire measure 
expires on June 30, 1971. 


DEPRESSED AREAS AID 


Late last week, the House approved a Sen- 
ate-passed bill authorizing about $3.3 bil- 
lion through June 30, 1970, to help rejuve- 
nate the economies of U.S. depressed areas 
plagued with or threatened by chronic un- 
employment. The President promised to 
back this bill so that legislators wouldn't 
expand the aid to Appalachia measure (see 
above) to include other regions. It pumps 
new life into two old, controversial pro- 
grams called the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration and the accelerated public 
works program. 

The money would be used mainly for such 
projects as building waterworks, waterlines, 
sewage treatment plants, sanitary and storm 
sewers, industrial parks, police and fire sta- 
tions, tourism facilities, airports, watershed 
protection, and flood-prevention projects. 
Government guaranteed private loans would 
be offered for industrial development. The 
funds also would be used to encourage eco- 
nomic development planning on a regional 
basis. It would pay for Federal technical 
assistance to State and local Planning 
groups. 

AID TO HOUSING 

The huge housing act, signed into law last 
week (Aug. 10) by Mr. Johnson, provides 
around $7.5 billion through October 1, 1969, 
for starting a new program of rent subsidies 
to low-income families and for continuing 
and revising other housing aid. 

About 375,000 families are eligible for rent 
subsidies. A total of $350 million is available 
in subsidies to those now entitled to Federal 
public housing if their incomes are below 
local ceilings for public-housing occupancy, 
which vary from city to city. Additionally, 
rent subsidies can go only to persons who are 
62 or older, handicapped, displaced by slum 
clearance, or former residents of slum houses. 
and, eligible persons and families have to be 
unable to obtain adequate private housing 
for 25 percent or less of their incomes. The 
subsidy, expected to average about $45 a 
month per family, is supposed to make up the 
difference between their normal rent pay- 
ment and the rent needed to get adequate 
lodgings in a federally authorized project. If 
incomes of rent-subsidized families rise, the 
subsidy will decline to zero when they can 
pay all the rent. Housing that can be used 
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has to be sponsored by nonprofit organiza- 
tions such as a church, labor union, or a 
“limited dividend” corporation that would 
pay stockholders no more than 6 percent in- 
terest a year. 

This version of the rent subsidies differs 
from Mr. Johnson's concepts; 
namely, to subsidize those of moderate in- 
come too rich for public housing but still too 
poor for adequate lodgings. 

For urban renewal, the authorization is for 
$2.9 billion in grants to aid cities in rẹ- 
hablilitating their blighted areas. Included 
are grants to impoverished homeowners to 
renovate rundown properties. Those with 
annual incomes of less than $3,000 can get 
grants up to $1,500; hopefully, mostly elderly 

will be helped. 

An estimated 240,000 new public-housing 
units are financed with $188 million. A new 
provision permits local housing authorities 
to rent about 100,000 of the units in exist- 
ing, suitable private housing; previously, 
the program was limited almost entirely to 
new construction. 

The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion is authorized to buy an additional $1.6 
Dillion in mortgages. The Government will 
be paid back with interest by the home- 
owner. 

Colleges and universities can borrow a total 
612 billion in Federal cash at 3 percent 
interest for building dormitories and some 
other campus facilities. 

A program of matching grants to com- 
munities for building water and sewage 
facilities will be broadened to include grants 
for buildings needed in the antipoverty pro- 
gram. Total spending of $1.1 Dillion is 
allocated. 

Grants totaling $130 million are earmarked 
for encouraging communities to keep un- 
developed land free for parks and play- 


grounds. 
In addition to extending all the Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage-insurance 
programs, the law provides a new system of 
very low down payments on homes for ex- 
servicemen who have not used existing vet- 
erans’ housing privileges, and liberalization 
of mortgage terms for servicemen,’ An extra 
$150 million in direct loans for housing the 


displaced 
housing, and other public building programs, 
a readjustment payment limit is increased 
to $2,500 from $1,500. 
AID TO EDUCATION 

After years and years of controversy, broad 
Federal aid to education became a reality 
with the Presidential signature April 11 on 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
It authorizes 613 billion in the 
fiscal year begun July 1, mostly to aid public, 
private, and parochial students in low-in- 
come areas. Of the total, $1.1 billion Is to be 
allotted to the Nation's school districts ac- 
cording to the number of pupils aged 5 to 17 
within their boundaries whose families have 
annual income of less than $2,000—about 5 
million children in all. 

Other portions of the new act would estab- 
lish “supplemental educational centers” to 
provide such special services as remedial in- 
struction, finance textbook purchases and 
other instructional materials, and expand 
federally supported educational research with 
emphasis on setting up regional, university- 
based research centers. The measure’s au- 
thority extends over 3 or 5 years, d 
on the section, but it allocates funds for only 
the first year. Congress is already schedul- 
ing hearings on modifications in the formu- 
las for distributing the money, and consider- 
ing new spending authority for later years. 

President Johnson's bill to aid higher edu- 
cation has just begun to move through 
Congress. 

On July 17, President Johnson asked Con- 
gress for legislation establishing a National 
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Teacher Corps and for funds to upgrade the 
quality of teaching in this country. Bills 
embodying his recommendations were 
promptly introduced but no action has been 
taken on them so far. 

EXCISE-TAX CUT 


Although the President asked for a reduc- 
tion of only $3.5 billion excise taxes to help 
spur the economy, Congress sent him (and 
he signed on June 21) a measure reducing 
them by $4.6 billion by Jan. 1, 1969, or about 
5 to 20 percent of 40 items and services rang- 
ing from matchbooks to golf carts. Most of 
the taxes were levied in World War II and the 
Korean war. Here's the schedule: 

Retroactive to May 15, 1965: Repeal of the 
10-percent tax paid by manufacturers on air 
conditioners; reduction to 7 percent of the 
10-percent manufacturer's tax on autos. 

Immediately: Repeal of the 10-percent re- 
tall tax on Jewelry, watches, furs, cosmetics, 
toilet preparations, luggage, and handbags; 
repeal of the 10-percent manufacturer’s tax 
on business machines, sporting goods (ex- 
cept fishing equipment), phonographs, rec- 
ords, musical instruments,. cameras, 
radios, televisions, pens, mechanical pencils; 
and repeal of the 5-percent tax on refrigera- 
tors and freezers, and of lesser taxes on 
matches, lighters, and playing cards. Taxes 
were repealed also on coin-operated amuse- 
ment devices, bowling alleys, billiard and 
pool tables, and safe-deposit boxes. 

December 31, 1965: Repeal of taxes on gen- 
eral admissions (theaters, athletic events), 
and on cabaret bills. 

January 1, 1966: Repeal of Federal docu- 
mentary-stamp tax on sales of stocks and 
bonds, of the 10-cents-a-pound tax on pipe 
tobacco, chewing tobacco, snuff, of levies on 
telegraph and private communications serv- 
ices, auto parts, lightbulbs, and club dues; 
reduction of the auto levy to 6 percent, and 
of the 10-percent tax on local and long- 
distance phone calls to 3 percent. 

January 1, 1967: Reduction of the auto 
levy to 4 percent and of the phone-call tax 
to 2 percent. 

January 1, 1968: Reduction of the auto 
levy to 2 percent and the phone-call tax to 1 
percent; repeal of the Federal documentary- 
stamp tax on real-estate sales, 

January 1, 1969: Reduction of, the auto 
— to 1 percent; repeal of the phone- call 


VOTING RIGHTS 

On August 6, the Chief Executive ratified 
a bill aimed at enforcing Negro voting rights 
guaranteed by the 15th constitutional 
amendment. It was the second major civil 
rights law enacted in 2 years. 

Federal registrars, or examiners, can be 
(and are being) sent to any State or political 
subdivision that on November 4, 1964, had a 

on or voter participation of lees than 
50 percent of the voting age population and 
that used a literacy test or other device in 
qualifying voters. All tests are suspended 
when the Federal registrars show up, and all 
persons may be registered who either could 
not or did not want to be registered by local 
Officials. Federal poll watchers can be ap- 
pointed later to see that voters are protected 
against Intimidation and violence when they 
actually try to vote in Federal, State, and 
local elections. 

Penalties for interfering with voters are 
as much as $10,000 in fines and up to 5 years 
in jail, or both. 

The law affects the entire States of Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, plus 34 coun- 
ties in North Carolina and one county each 
in Arizona, Idaho, and Maine. 

CRIME 


An extension through June 30, 1967, of the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act of 1961 was approved by the 
President on July 8. This provides $26,500,- 
000 for continuing demonstration projects 
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aimed at developing techniques for damping. ` 
down crime among youth; funds for training 
personnel to operate the projecta are pro- 
vided. 

To date, 16 comprehensive community 
demonstrations are underway, including one 
each in such major cities as Boston, New 
York, and Washington, D.C. More than 
98,000 youths are participating in the proj- 
ects, and proponents of the program say 
more than 270,000 youngsters in the tar- 
get“ areas have been constructively influ- 
enced. About 12,500 persons have received 
training. Many projects have provided 
model organizations and laid the ground- 
work for antipoverty community-action pro- 
grams; 9 of the 16 projects, in fact, have been 
selected as nucleus organizations for com- 
munity-action programs under the antipov- 
erty program. The organizations are aimed 
at such basics as treatment of drug addic- 
tion, sexual deviation, training teenagers as 
subprofessional caseworkers, motivation and 
education of potential school dropouts, and 
operation of halfway houses for youths re- 
leased from reform schools. 

On July 15, Mr. Johnson ratified a bill 
imposing tough controls on makers and sell- 
ers of depressant and stimulant drugs such 
as barbiturates and amphetamines, better 
known as pep pills and goofballs. By stiff 


viction of illicit retail peddlers will be aided. 

These drugs can be sold legally only by 
prescription and are used in treating such 
ailments as severe depression, obesity, and 
insomnia. The legislation action resulted 
from growing evidence of abuse of the drugs’ 
use, especially by teenagers. Pep pills and 
goof balls have replaced harder to get nar- 
cotics in many localities. Federal drug po- 
licers say nearly half the U.S. output of these 
drugs is diverted into illegal channels. 

The measure makes mere possession of the 
drugs an offense unless a person having them 
can show they’re for his own use or that of 
his family or animals under his care. Stiff 
penalties ranging from fines of $5,000 to 
$15,000, imprisonment up to 2 years, or both 
fine and jail are set for violations of the now 
measure involving persons under 21. 


STEMMING DOLLAR OUTYLOW 


To help keep dollars from flowing overseas, 
a law was enacted July 21 extending through 
mid-1968 authority for U.S. banks to pay 
higher interest on time deposits of foreign 
governments than on domestic deposits, 

On June 30, the President ratified a bill 
reducing to $100 from $167 the retail value 
of goods that U.S. citizens may bring in free 
of duty from trips abroad. Also, the amount 
of duty-free liquor allowed is reduced to 1 
quart from 1 The restrictions go 
into effect October 1. The dollar outflow will 
be reduced by about $55 million a year. 

Another measure designed to continue to 
make U.S. investments abroad in developed 
countries less attractive has been passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate for further 
action. This is the interest equalization tax. 
The bill would extend this tax through 
July 31, 1967. The tax was proposed by 
President Kennedy and enacted last summer. 
Americans who buy foreign stock from for- 
elgners must pay a tax equal to 15 percent 
of the purchase price. The tax on foreign 
bonds ranges from 2.75 percent to 15 percent, 
depending on maturity. The taxes are de- 
signed to raise the cost of raising capital in 
the United States by about 1 percent and 
thus discourage the outflow of U.S. invest- 
ment funds. 

ANTIPOVERTY AID 


On February 17, President Johnson asked 
Congress to double funds for his war on 
poverty, and it looks as though he'll get 
more than he asked for. The House on 
July 22 authorized for spending nearly $1.9 
billion in the year begun July 1, far more 
than the $785,400,000 appropriated for the 
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previous 12 months, and extended the pro- 
gram through June 30, 1968. The Senate 
version is for only $1.6 billion; differences 
may have to be reconciled in a House-Senate 
conference committee. 

scion were numerous changes, but the pro- 

remains basically unchanged. This 
Provides for the Jobs Corps for about 40,000 
boys and girls aged 16 to 21, some of whom 
would work in parks and conservation areas 
and receive remedial education; larger train- 
ing centers provide vocational training and 
education in skills ranging from clerking to 
mechanics. Trainees are paid $50 a month. 
A work-training program for 100,000 in the 
same age group provides work in their com- 
munities on projects picked by local orga- 
nizations and governments. 

A work-study program is designed to help 
140,000 needy college students get part-time 
or full-time work on or off the campus. Com- 
munity-action projects are financed, such 
as tutoring and training programs, recrea- 
tion -centers in slum areas, and others. 
Grants are being made to States to spur pro- 
grams in adult basic education and literacy. 
Poor farm families are eligible for loans for 
land and supplies and for nonfarm enter- 
prises to boost their incomes. Money is 
provided for housing, sanitation, education, 
and child-care for migrant farm workers and 
their families. Easier terms are available 
for Federal small-business loans to concerns 
unable to qualify for other credit. A work- 
experience program is provided for Federal 
experimental projects to train or give con- 
structive work to jobless fathers and other 
needy unemployed persons. VISTA (Volun- 
teers in Service to America), a corps of 5,000 
people, is helping establish and run the 
Job Corps, work in various State and com- 
munity programs, and work on existing Fed- 
eral projects involving mental health, mi- 
grant workers, Indians, and others. 

AID TO AGRICULTURE 


As always, agricultural legislation is prov- 
ing to be very troublesome. An omnibus 
farm bill. differing considerably from the 
President's request but still mostly accept- 
able to the White House, cleared the House 
Agriculture Committee July 20, its first step 
toward passage. Mainly it proposes exten- 
sion of price supports and acreage controls 
on wheat, boosting farm income from wheat 
consumed domestically to $2.50 a bushel 
from $2 currently; on feed grains; wool; and. 
with major modifications, on cotton. A 
dairy program would guarantee milk produc- 
ers a share of the premium-priced fluid-milk 
market so that they would not be, under 
present legislation, so sharply penalized by 
loss of income for reducing excess Produc~ _ 
tion. A land-retirement scheme to take up ~ 
to 40 million acres of unneeded cropland out 
of production is also proposed. 

Already enacted, on April 16, however, were 
tough, new tobacco-production controls 
based, for the first time since 1938, on num- 
bers of pounds a farmer can sell each year 
rather than solely on the number of acres 
he may plant. The President asked for the 
legislation because per-acre output of the 
leaf has been rising so fast that planting 
controls are becoming less and less effective. 
Currently, the tobacco surplus totals about 
13 billion pounds, up 250 million pounds 
from a year ago. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Lack of clear constitutional provisions for 
succession to offices of President and Vice 
President in some circumstances has long 
troubled leaders of the Nation. The ill- 
nesses of President Eisenhower and the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy focused at- 
tention anew on the problem, On January 
28, President Johnson asked Congress to ap- 
prove a constitutional amendment aimed at 
clarifying article II, section 1, of the Consti- 
tution. On July 6, Congress obliged, and 
submitted to the States for ratification a 
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proposed amendment with these provisions: 

Should the President die or resign, the 
Vice President would become President. 

When the Vice President becomes Presi- 
dent, dies, resigns, or whenever the office of 
Vice President becomes vacant, the President 
would nominate a Vice President who would 
take office upon confirmation by a majority 
vote of both Houses of Congress. 

The Vice President would become Acting 
President whenever the President notified 
Congress in writing that he was unable to 
perform his duties, presumably through ill- 
ness or other disability. 

The Vice President also would become Act- 
ing President whenever the Vice President 
and a majority of the Cabinet or such other 
body as Congress may by law provide” sent a 
written declaration to Congress that the 
President was unable to perform his duties. 

But subsequently whenever the President 
declared in writing to Congress that no in- 
ability existed, he would resume the powers 
and duties of his office. He might be pre- 
vented from doing so if within 7 days the 
Vice President and a majority of the Cabinet, 
or some other body designated by Congress, 
disputed his ability to function in office via 
a deplaration to Congress. In that event, 
Congress would decide the issue, with a two- 
thirds majority of both Houses necessary to 
keep the President from resuming his official 
duties. 

The amendment goes into effect if legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the 50 States ratify 
it within 7 years. 

FOREIGN AID 


A joint House-Senate committee has been 
considering Mr. ‘Johnson’s foreign-aid re- 
quests since June. He asked for $3.4 billion 
in the year begun July 1, smallest in foreign- 
aid history. The Senate bill, passed June 14, 
provided a 2-year, $3.2 billion a year authori- 
zation including $89 million for economic aid 
to southeast Asia, and would create a 16- 
member planning commission to recommend 
ways to overhaul the program beginning July 
1, 1967. Ald would be limited to 50 nations. 
The Senate bill also would channel $55 mil- 
lion of military assistance to Latin America 
through the Organization of American States. 
The House version differed sharply, provid- 
ing close to the full $3.4 billion the President 
requested, but the authorization would be for 
only 1 year; no provision for revamping the 
aid program was included. The joint com- 
mittee has compromised on a $3.36 billion fig- 
ure for foreign aid, but it is deadlocked on 
the House insistence that the authorization 
be for only 1 year. 

LABOR-LAW REVISIONS 

Passed by the House on July 28 and cer- 
tain of final adoption by the Senate is a law 
that will be organized labor's biggest legis- 
lative victory, with administration help, 
since the New Deal. This measure, high on 
the President's priority list, nullifies right- 
to-work laws in 19 States. The laws prohibit 
labor contracts that make union member- 
ship a requirement for keeping a job. The 
States right-to-work legislation is author- 
ized by section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act; the measure now moving through 
Congress repeals section 14(b). 

Other revisions of labor laws asked for by 
Mr, Johnson probably won't be enacted until 
next year. These include extension of the 
number of weeks of Federal jobless pay bene- 
fits, and extension of coverage of minimum 
wage laws to additional types of workers. 

MANPOWER TRAINING 

Renewed and expanded authority for Fed- 
eral aid for job retraining programs through 
mid-1969 authorized $454 million for the year 
begun July 1. The bill was approved by Mr. 
Johnson on April 26. The aim of this law. 
enacted first in 1962, is mainly to help work- 
ers jobless because of technological change. 
It was expanded the following year to pro- 
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vide for teaching unemployed illiterates and 
others. 

The measure enacted this year authorizes 
training for service jobs such as maids and 
butlers and eases requirements for paying 
for unemployed people's relocation expenses. 
Experimental, demonstration, and pilot proj- 
ects are established to show new methods of 
meeting problems of long-term unemploy- 
ment, underprivileged youth, displaced older 
workers, the handicapped. and members of 
minority groups. Grants for such efforts 
could be with public or nonprofit organiza- 
tions; contracts could be made with both 
profit and nonprofit private groups. Train- 
ing payments may now be paid for 104 weeks, 
twice as long as previously allowed. 

The goal in 1962 had been to train 400,000 
jobless workers in the succeeding 3 years. 
More than 320,000 trainees have been ac- 
cepted in the program. 


DEFENSE 


Early this month, Congress authorized 
spending nearly $1.8 billion in the fiscal 
year begun July 1 for military construction 
at home and abroad and for military family 
housing. Provided for is construction at 
427 bases and building of 9,500 new family 
housing units; lease of 7,000 family units is 
authorized, too, 

On July 11, the Chief Executive signed 
into law authority to spend over $15 billion 
for new aircraft, ships, missiles, and weap- 
ons research and development in the fiscal 
year begun July 1. Within 7 days in 
May, Mr. Johnson asked and got a vote of 
confidence in his conduct of the Vietnam 
fighting along with authority to spend an 
extra $700 million to press the conflict. He 
is currently asking an additional $1.7 billion, 
and further supplemental requests are ex- 
pected. Congress seems quite willing to go 
along with almost any Pentagon request. 
In all, Mr. Johnson has asked and Capitol 
Hill is moving rapidly to approve a total of 
over $47 billion in defense spending in the 
fiscal year begun July 1. 

That even this may be exceeded is highly 
probable. One reason is what's happening 
to the President's May 12 request for a 4.8 
percent pay increase for the military except 
enlisted men with less than 2 years’ serv- 
ice; the latter were to get a 2.7 percent boost. 
Instead, Congress voted more than twice as 
much—an average 6 percent across the board. 
Mr. Johnson is expected to sign the bill this 
month and make the $1 billion a year in- 
crease effective September 1, 

ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

Nearing final passage is a Presidentially 
backed measure establishing a National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities. 
The House version of the proposal would set 
up separate national endowments for arts 
and for humanities totaling 863 million 
through June 30, 1968. A Federal council 
would coordinate the activities of the two 
endowments in relation to other Federal 
programs. 

Each endowment could make grants to 
individuals and nonprofit groups and organi- 
zations for research, construction of facili- 
ties, and activities. Included are art pro- 
ductions of many kinds and developing 
scholarship in such humanities as languages, 
literature, history, law, philosophy, and art 
criticism. 

Matching grants of up to $50,000 would 
be authorized by the arts endowment to aid 
State arts agencies. The humanities endow- 
ment would award fellowships, loans, and 
grants to pay for publication of scholarly 
works and promote public understanding 
and appreciation of the humanities. Addi- 
tionally, Unele Sam would be permitted to 
match private grants available in the fields 
of arts and humanities. 


REDUCTION OF SILVER IN COINS 


To permit continued expansion of the U.S. 
coin supply and to free more of increasingly 
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scarce silver for industrial and other uses, 
Congress passed and the President signed on 
July 23 a measure eliminating within 5 years 
all silver in minting dimes and quarters and 
reducing the amount of the metal in half 
dollars from 90 to 40 percent. Silver content 
of silver dollars is unchanged. Currently all 
these coins contain 90 percent silver. 

The new dimes and quarters will be faced 
with an alloy of nickel and copper bonded to 
a core of pure copper. The half dollar will 
be faced with an alloy of 80 percent silver 
and 20 percent copper bonded to a core of 21 
percent silver and 79 percent copper. 

HOW TO GET THE DETAILS 


Generally, the surest and quickest way to 
get the latest information and details about 
new legislation is to write a letter to the 
Congressman from your district or to one of 
your two Senators. 

Contrary to widespread belief, most Mem- 
bers of Congress are glad to oblige you in this 
regard. If they don't have the information 
requested members of their staffs usually 
know where to get it. They may refer your 
request to the proper Federal agency. 

It is almost useless to write directly to 
Federal agencies about newly enacted pro- 
grams, simply because rules and regulations 
putting new laws into effect have not been 
drafted. Because this Congress is producing 
so much legislation that is extremely com- 
plex, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment likely will be bogged down for months 
interpreting the new laws and making thou- 
sands of policy decisions connected with 
them. 


“Communist Superstate” Is a Myth 
; .EXTENSION 2 REMARKS 


_ HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
finished reading a most and 
thought-provoking series of articles 
about the so-called Eastern bloc by the 
editor and publisher of the Arizona Daily 
Sun in Flagstaff, Ariz. 

In these articles the author, Mr. Platt 
Cline, reports on his observations on a 
long trip made this spring to England, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, and Austria. In the case of 
Poland and the Soviet Union this was a 
second look for Mr. Cline in 1 year. 

What emerges from these articles is 
confirmation of a judgment made by 
other able and experienced reporters in 
recent years—the judgment that we err 
in thinking of communism as monolithic 
and the Communist countries as parts of 
a superstate. Rather, Mr. Cline joins 
these other observers in the conclusion 
that we can and must deal with the 
Communist countries on an individual 
basis—and that trade with these coun- 
tries can advance both our own ends and 
the cause of world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the article 
Mr. Cline filed from Vienna, Austria. It 
gets to the heart of the “trading with 
the Communists” issue and, I believe, has 
direct bearing on a recurring debate in 
this legislative body. 

Without objection I shall insert this 
article by Mr. Cline at this point in the 
Appendix. 
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THERE'S No SUCH THING AS A "COMMUNIST 
SUPERSTATE”: UNTTED STATES SHOULD CATER 
TO SATELLITES’ NATIONAL INTEREST 


(By Platt Cline) 


Virewna—aA Joke we were told in one of 
the Communist countries: 

Kosygin telephones President Johnson and 
says his country has a very serious problem, 
and wants to know if the United States can 
help. LB.J. says he will do what he can— 
what's the problem? Kosygin replies that the 
U.S.S.R. is overrun by grey feld mice, and his 
scientists have tried posion, traps, etc., but 
the mice continue to proliferate. LBJ. says 
he will take the matter up with American 
scientists. In a day or so, he phones the 
Kremlin and says he thinks he has the an- 
swer; he is sending it over by special envoy. 
The envoy delivers a cage containing white 
mice with instructions that the Soviet are 
to release them, which they do. Then all 
the gray mice follow the white mice in a 
suicidal march into the sea. Kosygin tele- 
phones L.BJ. and thanks him. LB. J. says: 
“That's OK, anytime we can help, just call on 
us. says, Well we do have another 
problem.” LB. J. says, Tell me about it, 
we'll do what we can.” Kosygin says, “Mr. 
President, do you suppose you could tend 
us—a white Chinaman?” 

People in all the Communist countries 
seem to be quite aware that Chinese and 
Soviet ambitions are incompatible. Soviet 
citizens do not hesitate to express distaste for 
the Red Chinese. 

(I told Russian friends the old joke: West- 
ern optimists are learing Russian, the pessi- 
mists, chinese. They enjoyed it.) 

We stop here in Austria for a brief rest 
prior to the trip home—an easy, 11-hour 
fight by Pan American jet clipper to New 
York. 

Austria is most easterly of the free coun- 
tries of Europe, and goes about its business in 
a free and open manner despite the fact that 
it has Commuriist neighbors on the north, 
east, and south and could be gobbled up by 
the Communists over the weekend—ilf it 
weren't for the Western Powers. 

Looking back over our many weeks in the 
Iron Curtain countries, we make some fur- 
ther observations and draw some conclusions: 

All of these countries call themselves “peo- 
ple’s democratic republics” but all are dicta- 


All with the exception of Yugoslavia are 
bound by the Warsaw pact, a mutual defense 
treaty (which, incidentally, the Soviets 
ignored when they smashed the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956). They are also bound to- 
gether by the “Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance” which would correlate the eco- 
nomics, somewhat on the order of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, again excepting 
Yugoslavia. 

The smaller members seem to realize that 
with each step they take toward full eco- 
nomic integration with the others, includ- 
ing “Big Brother,” the Soviet Union, they 
move further from economic independence, 
and become more and more subject to politi- 
cal domination by the Soviets. 

The smaller countries do not like to be 
called “satellites” and the degree to which 
they are satellites varies. The people of those 
countries generally fear the Soviets and dis- 
trust them. 

The Soviets in turn do not fully trust their 
“satellites.” None of them are completely 
dependable—national interest again takes 
precedence over “socialism.” They are un- 
doubtedly of great strategic value to the 
Soviets. 

We play into the hands of the Kremlin by 
accepting the idea, propagated by them, that 
they rule a great Communist empire. This 
claim has been challeneged and compromised 
by these smaller countries. 

Most of the people in the Communist na- 
tions have, at least for a time, insulated 
themselves as far as possible from politics. 
They are more concerned about better places 
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in which to live, more and better food, ad- 
vantages for their children, haying some fun. 

(A joke which might have been told in al- 
most any of these countries (except the 
USS.R.): “Why didn’t you go to the last 
Meeting of the party?” Answer: “I would 
have if I had known it was the party’s last 
meeting.”) 

What are the chances of a major war, 
launched by the Kremlin “to make the world 
safe for communism?” - Extremely unlikely. 
They don't want to take the chance; they 
might very well lose, which of course would 
mean the end of their regime. 

Granted that we have problems in the field 
of world affairs. But so have the Soviets— 
including these volatile, individualistic and 
deeply nationalistic countries of Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans. 

The Soviets have great problems and in 
my opinion, less ability and fewer resources 
with which to solve them. There are indeed 
cracks in the Kremlin wall. The Soviets, for 
instance, have yet to learn how to produce 
enough food for their people. 

We should abandon the idea that we are 
confronted by a Communist superstate and 
deal with these nations on an individual ba- 
sis with due regard for their goals, traditions, 
history and self-interest. And this, I believe, 
we are doing increasingly, as our leaders 
more clearly see the opportunities. 

Extended trade with all countries can serve 
the cause of peace. And with trade we can 
export ideas, attitudes, values which can 
have a terrific impact in the dictatorships. 
To slam the door in the faces of the smaller 
Communist countries would simply serve to 
move them closer to the U.S.S.R. 


The Federal Aviation Agency and 
Memphis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times in the romance of air travel, we 
overlook the men behind the scenes, the 
men of the Federal Aviation Agency who 
thread the airlines through crowded 
skies. 

Mid-South, the Sunday magazine of 


the Commercial Appeal, recently fea- 


tured an excellent article on the air 
traffic control center at Memphis 
Metropolitan Airport. The work of 
these dedicated men of the FAA is de- 
scribed by writer William Thomas as he 
tells the story of American Airlines 
flight 341 from New York to Memphis. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the article at this point in the Record: 
From the Commercial Appeal Mid-South 

magazine, Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 15, 1965] 
THREADING THE AIRLINERS THROUGH THE 

CROWDED Sky—SurimpsoaTs BAIL ELEC- 

TRONIC LANES To HELP PLANES COME IN 

SAFELY 

(By William Thomas) 

In the air traffic control center on the 
northeast side of Memphis Metropolitan Air- 
port, a teletype machine banged out this 
mystifying message: 

“AA341 B727-B 0510 EVV280 J29 Mem.” 

Translated, the coded report said: Amer- 
ican Airlines flight 341, a Boeing-727 travel- 
ing 510 mph, was due over Evansville at 
28,000 feet on jet route 29 to Memphis. 

Instantly, a clerk tore the message off the 
teletype and passed it along to Joseph W. 
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Anderson, the watch supervisor in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency Center here. The 
center is Uke something out of Buck Rogers, 
featuring a huge, enclosed arena where men 
wearing radio headphones work amidst a 
jumble of electronic devices that watch the 
skies for more than 200 miles in every 
direction. 

As Mr. Anderson studied the brief report 
on flight 341, the Memphis-bound airliner 
was still nearly 250 miles away. On board 
was a crew of 6 and 49 passengers. Few were 
aware that their plane was fast becoming a 
factor in the crowded skies over the Mid- 
south, 

Thoughtfully, Mr. Anderson looked 
around the cavernlike control room where 
54 men were busy directing air traffic over 
Tennessee and parts of six other States. At 
that moment, the Center had nearly 60 alr- 
craft under its control and now another one 
on the way. 

The control room glowed green In the light 
of two dozen radar scopes. It hummed with 
weather wires and teletype machines which 
link the Memphis Center with more than 20 
other air traffic control hubs across the 
country. It is these centers which are re- 
sponsible for keeping planes from colliding 
in the Nation's airways. 

In the half-darkened control room, Mr. 
Anderson finished the report on the 
incoming plane, one which he would never 
see except as a tiny double-slash of light 
moving across the green pool of a radar 
scope. 

As he passed the information along to one 
of his traffic controllers, the passengers in 
the $5 million airliner were just finishing a 
meal of chicken Kiev with wild rice and 
tossed green salad. Three pretty steward- 
esses cleared away the trays, and passengers 
craned their necks for a last look at the 
Indiana countryside. = 

Flight 341 was a new jet airliner flying 
nonstop from New York to Memphis, and 
thence to Little Rock and Dallas. It was 
scheduled to come under the control of the 
Memphis FAA Center minutes after passing 
over Evansville. 

At the plane's controls, Capt. Cotton John- 
son, of Nashville, received instructions from 
the FAA Center at Indianapolis to set his 
radio frequency for Memphis and make con- 
tact with the Center here. 

It was a familiar routine for the 46-year- 
old pilot who had been flying 30 years, the 
last 25 with American Airlines. He knew his 
plane was fading off the edge of a radar scope 
in Indianapolis and about to appear on an- 
other one in Memphis. 

On this flight alone, he had already been 
tracked by seven FAA installations along the 
route from New York's LaGuardia Airport. 
He had been in constant contact with air 
trafic controllers on the ground who had 
Plotted his progress across their scopes, 
steered him around thunderstorms, and kept 
him separated from other aircraft. 

It was almost as if he had been escorted 
across the skies by a series of electronic Boy 
Scouts, each helping him a part of the way 
and then passing him along to the next. 

For Captain Johnson, the flight was little 
different from hundreds of others—with two 
exceptions: First, he had been forced to turn 
back for a minor mechanical adjustment 
shortly after leaving LaGuardia and was be- 
hind schedule. Second, it was his initial 
run on the nonstop trip from New York to 
Memphis, on which a record time of 1 hour 
and 45 minutes had been set the day before. 

At Memphis, a new arrival time already 
had been posted behind the American Alr- 
lines ticket counter. Eleven persons had 
made reservations to board the plane here 
and take it on to Little Rock and Dallas, its 
Anal destination. 

The sun was low under the right wing as 
Flight 341 crossed into the sector controlled 
by the Memphis FAA Center. The plane was 
traveling along one of the Nation's major jet 
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routes—a sort of highway in the sky known 
as J-29—which it had been following since 
passing over Dayton, Ohio. Out of New York, 
the plane had flown Jet Route 60. There are 
10 jet routes into Memphis. 

It had been steered through other high- 
fiying traffic by FAA stations at New York 
City, Phillipsburg, N.Y. Allegheny, and Day- 
ton, Ohio; Louisville and Indianapolis. 

These centers keep planes of all descrip- 
tions, including those of the military, sep- 
arated by at least 5 miles laterally and 1,000 
feet vertically. To help them keep apart, 
planes flying north and east are assigned 
altitudes in odd numbers and those flying 
west or south are given altitudes in even 
numbers. 

Flying at 28,000 feet, Captain Johnson 
had little to worry about as far as small air- 
craft were concerned. They fly the low alti- 
tude airways system and are easily separated 
from jet traffic which travels at 24,000 feet 
and above. However, the pilot knew he 
would encounter small plane traffic when de- 
scending for the approach on Memphis. 

At that moment, there were a dozen planes 
in the air over the Memphis Airport, and the 
controllers in the tower were busy directing 
them onto the three principal runways. 
For the tower, flight 341 would not become 
a traffic factor for another half hour. 

Across the fleld, in the FAA center control 
room, Lawrence E, Truitt sat hunched over 
a long-range radar scope, watching the high 
altitude traffic 200 miles northeast of Mem- 
phis. Mr. Truitt, who has been an FAA con- 
troller for 84% years and who lives at 3268 
Boeingshire, 


„ saw the new “blip” as it ap- 


peared on the edge of his screen. 

At the same time, he received a radio mes- 
sage from the FAA center in Indianapolis, 
saying that flight 341 was being “passed off” 
to his control. Mr. Truitt flipped a switch 
in the Memphis center and radioed Captain 
Johnson, asking him for identification. 

In the cockpit, Captain Johnson pressed a 
button which magnifies the radar signal re- 
flected by his jet. As. Mr. Truitt watched 
his scope, the blip suddenly brightened and 
he knew it was the plane he had been ex- 
pecting. He glanced at the filght progress 
report he had received earlier, and noted the 
airliner now was about 4 minutes ahead of 
its estimated schedule. He corrected the es- 
timated arrival time. 

In the seat beside Captain Johnson was 
First Officer Ray Brown, a Tulsa, Okla., 
man who married the former Barbara Elliott 
of Whitehaven. He grinned with the knowl- 
edge that some of the lost time had been 
made up. 

Behind them, in the first-class passenger 
section, a blue-eyed blond hostess named 
Billye Kay Scott was serving coffee and 
fluffing pillows. 

It was only her fourth flight, and she 
didn’t yet quite understand how the air- 
liner was being guided through the sky by 
a complex network of men and machines. 
To the stewardess and her passengers, they 
had seemed to be alone in the air—and 
were unaware they had flown over, under 
and around scores of other planes, all care- 
fully controlled from the ground. 

For 100 miles, Mr. Truitt tracked his alr- 
liner, using a small piece of plastic known 
as a “shrimpboat,” which he laid on top of 
the scope and pushed along over the blip. 
Since there is no way to determine the alti- 
tude of an aircraft on radar, he double- 
checked it with the pilot, 

When Captain Johnson radioed a request 
to begin his descent, Mr. Truitt turned to 
the low altitude controller beside him to 
determine if the way was clear. The re- 
quest was OK'd, and Mr. Truitt told the 
pilot to reset his radio frequency and con- 
tact the low altitude controller. This man 
would guide the plane down to 5,000 feet 
and within 50 miles of the airport. 

The air route traffic control center han- 
dies flights between airports only, and once 
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planes approach their destinations they are 
passed onto FAA tower teams who gulde 
them through heavily congested airport 
traffic. 

On the eighth floor of the Memphis control 
tower, almost a mile north of the airport 
terminal, Caldwell Boone was directing 
traffic operations from a dark windowless 
radar room where three short-range scopes 
were in operation, Mr. Boone already had 
been alerted by the center that fiight 341 
we checking traffic in the path of the air- 

ner, 

Two of the scopes were for approach con- 
trol, each handling one-half of the airport 
activity. The third scope was watching de- 
partures. 

Inside the airliner, the No- Smoking“ light 
had been turned on and stewardesses were 
checking to see that passengers had locked 
their safety belts, On board was a family of 
10 on a vacation trip to Little Rock, and the 
stewardesses kidded with the wide-eyed 
youngsters. 

The airliner had dropped to about 5,000 
feet, and in the last light of the day, passen- 
gers could see the shining ribbon of the Mis- 
sissippi River to the west. 

As the descending plane approached Navy 
Memphis, 30 miles to the north, a new blip 
appeared on the short-distance scope in front 
of controller Sam Braswell of 323 Hernando. 

Mr. Braswell asked for an identification, 
and in the cockpit Captain Johnson again 
punched the button known as “transponder.” 
The blip on the scope brightened again. 
Satisfied, the controller directed the pilot to 
descend to 4,000 feet and come in on a head- 
ing of 170 degrees (10 degrees east of due 
south on a 360-degree compass circle). He 
told the pilot to contact the tower for land- 
ing instructions. 

The sun was nearly down as the plane be- 
gan the long glide that would be climaxed 
with a landing speed of 117 miles per hour. 
The pilot, first officer and the flight engineer 
each checked about 40 instruments which 
jam the cabin of the sleek 727. 

On top of the tower, in an eight-windowed 
glass bowl, three controllers were busily 
working airplane traffic both in the air and 
on the runways and taxiways. Already, they 
had thrown the switches which turn on the 
airport’s lighting system, ranging from white 
recessed lighting in the middle of the run- 
ways to the blue lights outlining the taxi- 
ways. 

From the plane, the pilot caught the flash 
of “sequence” lights which point to the 
runways like a stabbing arrow. Because the 
lights seem to move in a flash toward the 
runways, the FAA men call the system “the 
Tabbit.” 

It had been a heavy day for the FAA's 
Memphis tower, directed by chief controller 
James Arthur, His team had handled more 
than 900 takeoffs and landings, and only an 
hour before were working planes into the 
complicated traffic pattern at the rate of one 
every two minutes. 

At one point, tower controller Herb Weber 
was handling five pilots simultaneously and 
using three runways for takeoffs and land- 
ings. 

There is no radar in the glass bowl of the 
tower, known as “the cab“ where traffic 
controllers work with a microphone in one 
hand and a pair of field glasses in the other. 

Although alr traffic facilities have been 
vastly improved in recent years to include 
such features as an instrument sys- 
tem and electronic equipment which meas- 
ures the distance a pilot can see down a run- 
way, Mr. Arthur is still pushing for the day 
when Memphis will have parallel north- 
south runways on which they can separate 
the big, fast jets from the small, slower pri- 
vate planes, 

As flight 341 approached the Memphis area, 
tower men were directing traffic on two run- 
ways, using the north-south runway for com- 
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mercial airliners and the east-west runway 
north of the tower for light planes. Although 
two big commercial planes—one of them a 
Boeing 707—were preparing to depart, traf- 
fic over the airport had temporarily slacked 
off. 


In the tower, Robert Ingram of 3915 Patti 
Ann, pointed northward to an indistinct red 
light and said, There she is.” Just then, 
Captain Johnson radioed that he had the 
field in sight, was canceling his instrument 
flight plan, and wanted instructions for a 
visual landing. 

Captain Johnson ordered the wheels low- 
ered 5 miles from the end of the runway. 

As the plane’s white landing lights blazed 
on, Mr. Ingram radioed the pilot, “The wind 
is 190 degrees at 3 miles per hour and you 
are cleared to land on runway one-seven. A 
Bonanza is holding to the southwest, and 
you will be No. 1 and he will be No. 2.” 

Suddenly a voice blared out of the speaker 
near the top of the tower. “You want me 
to be No. 2 or No. 1,” asked the pilot of the 
small Bonanza. 

“Youll be No. 2, right behind the 727,” 
the controller said. “Do you have him in 
sight?” 

“Yes,” came the answer, “he just turned 
on his landing lights.” 

Another voice cut in over the speaker. It 
was the pilot of a Beechcraft, still 3 miles 
out, requesting landing instructions. Mr. 
Braswell calmly gave the Beechcraft a head- 
ing and turned his attention back to the 727, 
which now stood out against the darkening 
sky less than a mile away from the end of 
the runway. 

The big jet swooshed past the tower and 
the wheels touched the airstrip at a spot 
blackened with burned rubber from other 
landings. It sped down the concrete past 
the signs which tell the pilot how much 
runway he has left. Then the big plane 
slowed, and turned off a taxiway leading 
around the terminal. 

As the plane rolled up to gate 1, children 
in the 10-member family pressed their noses 
against the airliner’s windows. 

An airlines official watched it come in, and 
looked at his passenger chart. 

“Now that’s something,” he said, There's 
a family of 10 with most of them traveling 
at one-third fare, and at that rate they're 
riding cheaper than you could go by stage- 
coach.” 


He could have added that they had a whole 
army of men “riding shotgun” in FAA sta- 
tions along the way. 


Regional Cooperation: A Modus Vivendi 
for New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House of Representatives formally 
endorsed the concept of regional develop- 
ment by passing the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965. 
The potential for regional develop- 
ment has already been demonstrated in 
New England where a number of public 
and private agencies have been working 
on programs that will apply to economic 
growth the existing regional ties based 
on population, geography and tradition. 

In the summer 1965 issue of State 
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Government, Edwin W. Webber, of the 
New England Council, reviews the prog- 
ress of New England to date and points 
out that “the climate of opinion in New 
England supporting further development 
of cooperative techniques and mecha- 
nisms concerning governmental services 
is at an all-time high.” 
It is my hope that the legislation just 
passed will be put to good use in the New 
England area. 

I include Mr. Webber’s article in the 
RECORD: 


REGIONAL COOPERATION: A MODUS VIVENDI FOR 
New ENGLAND 


(By Edwin W. Webber) 


Problems related to high population den- 
sity, rising urban complexities, and attendant 
requirements for all manner of public fa- 
cilities, within a region of relativly small 
geographic dimensions, are contributing in 
New England to markedly increased coopera- 
tion among its State governments. In this 
article Edwin W. Webber, until recently di- 
rector of the Interstate Relations Program of 
the New England Council, writes of the forces 
which have been shaping this cooperation, 
cites outstanding organizational forms and 
activities it has involved, and points to im- 
pressive new developments now progressing 
in it. In July Mr. Webber joined the staff 
of the New England Economic Research 
Foundation as project director of a 2-year 
study concerning the potentials for New 
England interstate and intergovernmental 
cooperation. 

It has been said that if the United States 
had been settled from West to East, New 
Engiand might well be composed of one 
State today instead of six. But while 11 
million New Englanders bask in the knowl- 
edge that the westward movement of Amer- 
ica left them with 12 percent of the sen- 
atorial representation in Congress, they are 
painfully aware of the fact that the processes 
of history also provided them with 6 State 
highway systems, State educational systems, 
State penal systems—indeed 6 of everything 
in a small package. Yet, when viewed as 


a region, New England is eminently quali- 


fied for regional programing. And as an 
administrative format it may prove to be 


without peer, in view of the many new goy- 
ernmental efforts that hinge on the creation 
of regional mechanisms.* 

New England is a small region. In total 
area, it comprises only 66,608 square miles, 
or 2.2 percent of the total area of the con- 
tinental United States. With an eye for the 
unique, New Englanders frequently cite the 
fact that 20 States have greater geo- 
graphical areas and 3 States have larger 
populations than these 6 States combined. 
Its six States share a common history, nu- 
merous cultural ties, and many common 
traditions. Even the region's geography is 
suitably arranged in a way which lends it- 
self to reinforcing the concept of regional 
cooperation. 

But, despite its diminutive size and the 
litany of regional cooperative spirit and en- 
terprise that may be quoted, the New Eng- 
land States only recently have begun to ap- 
preciate the virtues that their many common 
interests and objectives have presented to 
them. 

MOTIVATION FOR REGIONALISM 

Much of the justification offered for un- 
dertaking any regional programing today can 
be traced to the new roles emerging for all 
State governments. The New England States 
are so exception to the national trend toward 
new and compelling responsibilities for State 
governments as natural resource managers, 
recreation specialists, and in numerous other 
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capacities. Within New England, this new 
administrative trend is directly traceable to 
the pressures that are being created by multi- 
faceted growth. The six-State area is faced 
by a number of corollaries to progress: high 
density of population; diffusion of its urban 
population; decline of rail transportation; 
rapid obsolescence of new and older public 
facilities; and the general needs of revitall- 
zation and renewal of core cities and towns. 
In effect, New England typifies a most intense 
version of growth problems which have de- 
veloped or are developing elsewhere. 

Because many of these responsibilities and 
problems transcend normal political bound- 
aries, their management requires unique and 
experimental methods of administration, In 
New England some observers would go so far 
as to assert that the future of State govern- 
ment depends heavily on development of 
plans for growth on a regional basis. These 
same observers hoid that the alternative to 
action is the erosion of a sound cultural, 
economic and social foundation, coupled with 
progressively increasing financial burdens 
and waste of resources. 

In response to these problems and issues, 
the six New England States have fashioned 
an informal system of interstate govern- 
mental relationships. All of these relation- 
ships are regionally based and oriented in 
that they embrace specific governmental ac- 
tivities—that is, planning, police administra- 
tion, and so forth—on a New England basis. 
Today, the New England States place con- 
siderable emphasis and reliance upon these 
informal institutions to develop ways and 
means by which a number of interstate prob- 
lems may best be handled. This is especially 
apparent if one examines the coterie of 
formal and informal cooperative arrange- 
ments that have been established among the 
six States. 

INFORMAL INTERSTATE ORGANIZATIONS 


The percursor to the bulk of this effort 
of seeking regional solutions to regional 
problems has been the New England Goy- 
ernors’ Conference (NAC). Established in 
1938, the NEGO has opened up new and dra- 
matic areas for regional exploration. At its 
urging, numerous associations and confer- 
ences of State officials have been formed and 
have been en to examine the po- 
tential for development of their administra- 
tive programs on regional and interstate 
bases. Twenty-five such regional organiza- 
tions have been established. Each is con- 
stantly at work seeking means by which more 
meaningful form can be given to interstate 
cooperative efforts. 

For the sake of simplicity, these bodies 
may be divided into two types: (1) those 
which serve as informal forums and clearing- 
houses on regional matters; and (2) those 
which serve as administrative mechanisms 
for ongoing regional programs. The focus 
of this paper will be on the first group— 
those which serve in a clearinghouse ca- 
pacity on questions of regional pubiic policy? 

They include the following: 

The New England State Police Adminis- 
trators’ Conference. 

The New England Conference of State Avi- 
ation Officials. 

The New England Conference of State Ag- 
riculture Commissioners. 

The New England Conference of Commis- 
sioners of Education. 

The New England Librarians’ Association. 

The New England Governors’ Conference 
of Milk Officials. 

The New England State University Bu- 
reaus of Government Research. 

The New Engiand Conference of Public 
Utility Commissioners. 

The New England Conference of State Pub- 
lic Health Officials. 

The New England Conference of State 
Public Welfare Officials. 
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The New England Conference of Parks and 
Recreation Officials. 

The New England Governors’ Traffic Safety 
Conference. 

The New England Conference of State 
Budget Officers. 

The New England Fiscal Agents Associa- 
tion. 

The New England Governors’ Committee 
on Personne] Management. 

The New England State Purchasing Offi- 
cers’ Conference. 

The New England Conference of Work- 
men's Compensation Officials. 

The New Engiand Conference of State Uni- 
versity Cooperative Extension Service Direc- 
tors. 

The New England State Tax Officials As- 
sociation. 

The Northeastern Resources Committee. 

THE ROLE OF THE NEW ENGLAND GOVERNOR'S 
CONFERENCE 


The New England Governors’ Conference 
functions in part as a focal point through 
which a consensus of one or all of the above 
associations can be brought to bear upon 
regional issues and problems. All of these 
conference agencies report to the NEGC 
periodically on matters which appear to re- 
quire regional action. 

If the issues under consideration lend 
themselves to discussion, informal means 
may be sufficient for the sake of their set- 
tlement. Occasionally, a problem proves to 
be beyond the effective scope of such in- 
forma] discussion and exchange. These oc- 
casions usually call for a stronger, more 
formal strategy or tactic. The NEGC may 
then designate an informal conference of 
State officials as an ad hoc Governors’ com- 
mittee, and commission it to pursue the 
matter with a view toward resolution of 
differences. 

An example of this type of action was the 
creation in 1963 of the New England Gover- 
nors’ Traffic Safety Conference. This confer- 
ence is composed of the commissioner of 
public safety, the motor vehicle registrar, 
and a representative of the traffic safety 
committee of each of the New England 
States. The NEGC directed them to search 
out the possibilities for adoption of more 
uniform traffic laws and regulations among 
the New England States. Within a few 
months, the conference members reported 
their results and alded materially in identi- 
fying the obstacles to such uniformity of 
laws and regulations. Since then, modest 
but successful efforts have been made toward 
settlement of some of the interstate dif- 
ferences in these regulatory areas. 

Another example was action of the NEGC 
in 1964 leading to creation of the New Eng- 
land Governors’ Committee on Personnel 
Management. Here, the problem centered 
upon a general need for collective upgrading 
of the quality of public services of the 
several States. 

In what promises to be one of the more 
dramatic steps to be taken toward such im- 
provement, the NEGC commissioned the con- 
ference to examine ways and means of 
achieving cooperation leading to joint use of 
facilities, staff, and of training. 
The committee immediately pinpointed five 
areas within which interstate cooperative 
effort would result in improved govern- 
mental services. These included recruit- 
ment, assessment of the impact of Federal 
programs, State salary administration, ex- 
change and sharing of personnel, and train- 
ing, education, and personnel development 
programs. 

The Governors’ committee agreed further 
that the area of greatest need and potential 
for mutual benefit was collaborative training, 
education and personnel development. As 
a result, it recommended creation of a New 
England State training facility, and that 
an Interstate compact be devised by which 
a regional career development program could 
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be launched. Significant steps already have 
been taken toward spelling out the details of 
such a program. And mere knowledge that 
such a facility may be established for the 
region’s State governments has resulted in 
serious discussion of a number of related 
proposals, ranging from staff college develop- 
ments to sharing of highly specialized man- 
power needs.“ 
OTHER EXAMPLES 


Although these are bold steps, they are 
only a selective sampling of the pattern of 
cooperative ventures that are being pursued 
by the New England State governments 
today. Similar consideration has been 
undertaken by the New England Conference 
of State Budget Officers regarding possible 
development of State budgets capable of re- 
flecting the impact of State public expendi- 
tures on the region's economy. The region's 
park and recreation officials have met many 
times to discuss mutual benefits accruing 
under programs being developed through the 
Federal Land and Water Conservation Fund. 
and have singled out potential sites for in- 
terstate recreational developments. The 
State university bureaus of government re- 
search have developed techniques for iden- 
tifying regional governmental problems, and 
are working toward establishment of a com- 
puterized information storage system of data 
on regional questions. Milk officials of the 
Six States have achieved a high degree of 
cooperation concerning their inspectional 
and regulatory functions, and the State pub- 
lic health officials have agreed to support a 
regional research project designed to identify 
areas in which the New England States may 
benefit from cooperative use of public health 
facilities, programs, manpower and materials. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to 
present a complete inventory of interstate 
activities currently underway in New Eng- 
land which will result in broader, improved 
application of State governmental services. 
Recent steps taken by several of the region's 
informal interstate conferences, however, are 
illustrative of the final form such cooperation 
may take. Specifically, this consists of mov- 
ing toward institutionalizing interstate rela- 
tionships by establishing formal organiza- 
tions and adopting formal programing. 

TOWARD FORMAL COOPERATION 


Current examples of this type of govern- 
mental development include the New Eng- 
land State Police Administrator's Conference, 
which presently is seeking enactment of an 
interstate to create a central crimi- 
nal intelligence center for the New England 
States and provide for mutual assistance 


ence of Public Welfare Officials, which would 
eliminate residence requirements for public 
assistance programs among the States. 

But perhaps the most dramatic example 
of a regional cooperative undertaking now 
before the New England States is the pro- 
posed New England Interstate Planning 
Commission. In this case, the State plan- 
ning directors, at the urging of the NEGC, 
and assisted by the Northeastern Resources 
Committee, the New England Council, and 
the Council of State Governments, have 
drafted an interstate compact proposing the 
creation of a New England Regional Plan- 
ning Commission and formalizing the tech- 
niques by which coordination of statewide 
planning programs could be achieved. There 
is no precedent on the State governmental 
leyel in the United States for such an effort. 
At this writing the compact has been ap- 
proved by four of the region's State legis- 
latures, subject to appropriations being made 
for funding the commission. 

In each of the above instances, the com- 
mon denominator of mutual interest has 
first been identified and the processes lead- 
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ing toward the establishment of formal in- 
terstate cooperative efforts then have been 
set in motion. 


SPELLING OUT NEW DIRECTIONS 


As has been shown, the New England Gov- 
ernors’ Conference has been a moving force 
behind a substantial portion of the coopera- 
tive effort developed the New Eng- 
land States. While the list of resulting ac- 
complishments is impressive, the most sig- 
nificant measure of importance given to this 
development has been the decision of the 
NEGC to establish a permanent secretariat 
for its work. The need of the conference 
for a permanent staff operation was made 
apparent by the nature of the discussions 
being held and decisions being rendered 
during NEGC meetings, many of which dealt 
with development of cooperative govern- 
mental arrangements pertaining to services, 
facilities, and programs. The purpose of the 
secretariat ls to provide the conference with 
the type of day-to-day liaison that Is re- 
quired in order to act on questions of re- 
gional public policy. Thus, the secretariat 
will act as a coordinating body in the over- 
all field of informal interstate cooperation 
within the region by maintaining a consistent 
link between the several interstate groups 
and the NEGC. A parallel role will be the 
secretariat’s involvement in researching re- 
gional issues with a view to bringing areas 
of cooperation into sharper focus. Once 
specific opportunities have been identified, 
the steps outlined earlier can be initiated 
with more precise and accelerated resulta. 

Any narrative of a regional modus vivendi 
for New England would be incomplete with- 
out noting steps that have been taken re- 
cently strengthening liaison between the 
State capitals and the 37-member New Eng- 
land congressional delegation. In an at- 
tempt to bring these levels of policy leader- 
ship closer together, a joint meeting be- 
tween the New England Governors“ Con- 
ferenec and the New England congressional 
delegation was held in Washington in April 
1965, and marked successes were achieved. 
Regional questions and issues were given an 
airing, and specific attitudes and interests 
were explored. It is anticipated that simi- 
lar meetings will follow, and for essential- 
ly the same purposes—to continue more ef- 
fective liaison between the State govern- 
ments and Washington on regional ques- 
tions. 

CONCLUSIONS 


One of the most important features of the 
American federal system of government has 
been its viability. An integral factor con- 
tributing to this has been the laboratory 
role of the States. In many instances, new 
governmental programs have been developed 
on the State level, and following successful 
administrative experience later have become 
national in scope. 

A comparable program area encompasses 
public policy questions which might be con- 
sidered too large for the municipality, the 
metropolitan area, or even the State to han- 
dle individually, but less than national in 
scope and relationship. In these instances, 
a cooperative multistate frame of reference 
may be warranted in view of the public 
policy areas to be developed. And since 
these questions of public policy transcend 
State lines, the means for thelr solution 
clearly indicate the necessity for interstate 
and regional agreement on plans of attack. 
This has y become the rule rather 
than the exception in New England. 

The New England States are far from 
unique in this field. Other regions as well 
have advanced markedly in regional or- 
ganization and cooperation. But the New 
England States have been favored by a com- 
mon history, tradition, culture and an all- 
important sense of common interest. 

At best, until fairly recently, the mythical 
content of this belief system enabled them to 
act in concert because it was clearly in the 
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interest of each State to do so. Today, this 
principle of applied self-interest is rapidly 
being displaced by the principle of regional 
and interstate cooperation. The climate of 
opinion in New England supporting further 
development of cooperative techniques and 
mechanisms concerning governmental sery- 
ices is at an ali-time high, and promises to 
carry the area's State governments toward 
as yet unexplored opportunities to develop 
interstate ties and regional cooperative in- 
terests. 

President Kennedy, speaking of the need 
to recognize the Nation’s common bonds, 
noted that “governmental programs which 
make life better for some of our people will 
make life better for all of our people. 
A rising tide lifts all boats.” Interstate co- 
operative efforts, both formal and informal, 
can accelerate this process, and the initia- 
tive for them rests with the States. 


+ Such as is envisioned by legislation before 
the 89th Congress proposing regional eco- 
nomic development, regional river basin 
planning, regional health centers, etc. 

The second group consists primarily of 
agencies, based on interstate compacts, con- 
cerned with regional programs in such fields 
as higher education, corrections, forest fire 
prevention, library services, and water pollu- 
tion control. These agencies include the 
New England Board of Higher Education, the 
New England Corrections Compact, the 
Northeastern Forest Fire Protection Commis- 
sion, the New England Library Compact, and 
the New England Interstate Water Pollution 
Control Commission. In addition to their 
administrative functions, these groups also 
function as continuing regional forums of 
discussion on questions of mutual interest. 

* At the urging of the New England Com- 
missioners of Public Health, radiological 
health personne] are developing an inter- 
state compact arrangement designed to pro- 
vide mutual aid and assistance in regional 
radiological health matters, and to facili- 
tate the efficient use of personnel and equip- 
ment on a regional basis, including acquisi- 
tion and sharing of resources. Implicit in 
their discussions has been the potential shar- 
ing of highly specialized consultative serv- 
ices, and ultimately, training programs for 
personnel. 


Fifth Anniversary of Independence of the 
Republic of Gabon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, August 
17 marks the fifth anniversary of in- 
dependence of the Republic of Gabon. 
On that date in 1960 the last ties between 
Gabon and the colonial power were 
severed in an outstanding example of the 
peaceful and friendly birth of a new na- 
tion. Today, 5 years later, Gabon gives 
an example of the economic progress that 
is possible on the African Continent. I 
believe I can speak for the American peo- 
ple when I offer the heartiest congratula- 
tion to the Government and people of 
Gabon on this happy occasion. 

The United States has had a long as- 
sociation with Gabon dating from June 
1842 when American missionaries began 
working with the Gabonese people at a 
point just above the capital city of Libre- 
ville. In recent years our young Ameri- 
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can Peace Corps volunteers have been 
engaged in a joint venture that is con- 
tributing significantly to the economic 
and social development of the country. 
They are working side by side with 
Gabonese youth in constructing rural 
schools and teachers’ houses, as a part of 
the country’s massive effort in education. 
Eighty five percent of school-age chil- 
dren are reportedly attending schools in 
Gabon. 

The lush equatorial forests and rich 
mineral resources have attracted the 
businessmen of the free world. Even be- 
fore independence several large Ameri- 
can enterprises recognized the great po- 
tential of this African country and joined 
with others in developing its resources. 
As a result of these ventures and the ac- 
tivity of about 600 smaller firms, Gabon 
boasts one of the highest per capita in- 
comes in Africa. 

It should be noted that Gabon wel- 
comes private investment. The recently 
enacted Gabonese investment law pro- 
vides substantial concessions and guar- 
antees for new foreign investments. 
Also, an investment guaranty agreement 
has been signed between Gabon and the 
United States. 

The United States is proud to have 
been associated with Gabon during these 
early fruitful years. It is my firm hope 
that the bonds of friendship that now ex- 
ist between our peoples will grow ever 
deeper in the future. 


Motoring Through Monroe County, W. Va. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Monroe County, W. Va., 
named for the fifth President of the 
United States, James Monroe, at the 
time of its creation in 1799, has an 
atmosphere of the pleasant, leisurely 
past about it. 

The newspaper report of a recent 
motorcade to historical spots in the 
county, carried by the August 15, 1965, 
edition of the Sunday Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette-Mail, makes the nostalgic flavor 
of the area quite vivid. In the belief that 
motorists tired of traffic jams and 
crowded highways may find a personal 
motorcade through Monroe County a 
welcome change of pace, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this article printed in the 
Record, so that they may know the 
pleasures which there await them. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Charles (W. Va.) Sunday Gazette- 
Mail, Aug. 15-21, 1965 
MOTORCADE IN OLD MONROE— HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY CONDUCTS MOTOR TOUR OF COUNTY 

FLAVORED BY OLD SOUTH 

(By William C. Blizzard) 

Monroe County was once part of a resort 
area frequented by the ante belium aristoc- 
racy of the Old South. Before the Civil War, 
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the region was dotted with great spas; min- 
eral springs furnished the nominal reason 
for their existence, but the springs of Bac- 
chus also flowed, and the bow of Eros 
twanged in the oaken groves. 

Today most of the great old resort hotels 
and cottages are crumbled ruins. Only at 
White Sulphur Springs, in the mountains 
bordering Virginia, have old glories survived 
the years. 

Sweet Springs is yet well preserved, but is 
now a State-owned home for the aged. A 
ramshackle Salt Sulphur resort is being re- 
constructed by Dr. Ward Wylie as a private 
residence, Little remains at Red Sulphur 
but the spring itself. 

When the sword of war struck the South, 
it left behind the decaying corpses of a 
thousand imitation Parthenons: Among 
these victims were the resort hotels in what 
is now Monroe County, W. Va. 

In Monroe County today, the speech, the 
customs, and the architecture have a south- 
ern flavor. No wisp of factory smoke pol- 
lutes the clear air. Mountain ranges and 
peaks approach 4,000 feet (the hunting is 
fine), but the broad, limestone-based valleys 
are fertile and well suited for farming. The 
fact that there are almost 6,000 more cattle 
than people in Monroe County tells much 
about the county's way of life. 

Individual farms are large, and often de- 
serve the title of country estates. Urban 
centers, in any large sense, do not exist. It is 
not, therefore, surprising to learn that the 
population of the entire county is only about 
11,500, or less than that of the little town 
of South Albans on Coal River. 

The smaliness of the Monroe County popu- 
lation is no doubt a factor In its cohesiveness, 
and Southern traditions have encouraged a 
liking for the history of family and place. 
Thus it is not surprising that the Monroe 
County Historical Society is quite active. 
This year, the society sponsored a public 
tour of Monroe County spots of historical and 
scenic interest. 

On Wednesday, July 28, about 75 people 
assembled at Union High School and began 
a series of visits, via automobile motorcade, 
to some of the more prominent points of 
interest in the county. The group was sup- 
posed to assemble between 8:45 and 9 am., 
and, remarkably enough, managed to get 
underway almost on schedule. 

As you may have noticed while watching 
wagon train, traveling groups are apt to be 
delayed at the drop of an axle. But the 
union-based motorcade could ill afford 
delay—not if it was going to cover all the 
country scheduled for it on July 28. 

The tour committee had arranged that no 
less than 17 caves, homes, springs, churches, 
monuments, and other historical places and 
edifices visited—and not only visited, but 
that appropriate remarks by appropriate 
speakers be uttered about each of them, All 
of this was to occur between 9:15 a.m., 
beginning in Zenith Valley near Peters 
Mountain, and 4:30 p.m., with a final stop at 
“Woods Fort” in Rich Creek Valley. 

An hour was allotted for lunch. This not- 
unreasonable prandial period made the com- 
pletion of the schedule even more unlikely. 

As it turned out, some scheduled stops did 
have to be skipped. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of places actually visited was amazing. 
After leaving Zenith Valley, where the group 
was told about the hawk watch at Hanging 
Rock and the peculiar roar sometimes heard 
at Peters Mountain, the motorcade pro- 
ceeded to Crimson Springs. 

There, springs gush out of the earth and 
feed several ponds stocked with rainbow 
trout. For a fee, fishermen may wet a line 
with every expectation of success. Near the 
trout ponds is an old iron mine, closed since 
before the Civil War. 

The group then drove to McClungs Mill, an 
authentic old grain grinder with an over- 
shot wheel (the mill is no longer in opera- 
tion), and thence to Sweet Springs by way 
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of Gap Mills. The late Col. Andrew S. Rowan 
was honored by a tour visit to his birth- 
Place near that village, and, later, to his boy- 
hood home in Union. 

The two most prominent landmarks near 
Union were not neglected. They are the 
Confederate Monument which sits in lonely 
splendor just outside town, and Rehoboth 
Church. The monument was unveiled in 
September 1901, and for more than 60 years 
has silently attested that Union was largely 
Confederate. 

Rehoboth, dedicated by Bishop Francis As- 
bury in 1786, is the oldest Methodist church 
building west of the Alleghenies. The old 
log church has been patched and rebuilt, 
and a metal-roofed shed placed over it for 
protection. Many object to the shed, saying 
that it detracts from the appearance of the 
church, Count me among the objectors. 

One of the stops was at Salt Sulphur 
Springs, where I discovered that since my 
last visit Dr. Ward Wylie has purchased the 
place and is making good headway in re- 
furnishing many of the old buildings. The 
tour concluded with a visit to Red Sulphur 
Springs and Rich Creek Valley, after a 
glimpse into Mill Pond Cave near Greenville. 

A tour highlight, at least for this writer, 
was a look at the repair and rebuilding of 
a covered bridge over Indian Creek about 2 
miles from Salt Sulphur Springs. U.S. 219 
runs within 100 yards of the bridge, so that 
highway travelers may view it. 

I saw some turned heads and gaping 
mouths on my visit. It isn't every day that 
you see carpenters working on a covered 
bridge. Not in the space age. 

The Monroe County Historical Society has 
obtained a 20-year lease on the bridge, which 
will be put back together with some attention 
to detail. For instance, the shingles will be 
split with a froe, as in the old days, and put 
on in the dark of the moon, to keep them 
from turning up like Bob Hope's nose. 

The Monroe County Historical Society de- 
serves plaudits for this laudable project. 
Let others do likewise with historical rari- 
ties in their communities. 

Reconstruction of this bridge, by the way, 
is taking some money, although landowners 
have donated the necessary property. If you 
happen to have a dollar for this work, you 
might get in touch with U D. Shumate 
at Union. Shumate is president of the Mon- 
roe County Historical Society. ; 

If you have a pet project of your own in 
mind, Federal funds are sometimes available. 
Your delegate or State Senator should know 
about such things, and it’s his job to be 
bothered by constituents. 

Will other Monroe County Historical Mo- 
tereades follow the first one? It isn’t un- 
likely. Such tours have been going on for 
years, on a regional basis, in the Eastern 
Panhandle, and there is no reason they 
couldn't be worthwhile in other sections of 
West Virginia. 

There Is a tendency in such tours to crowd 
too much into a single day, but this ten- 
dency could be curbed. Travel gaps might be 
filled by a color-slide show. A slide show 
might precede the actual tour, and supple- 
ment the tour by showing places and angles 
not easily reached by the oid, the infirm, and 
the rotund. 

Those who still worry about laying shingles 
(or planting potatoes) in the dark of the 
moon might be interested in knowing that 
Monroe is not the oldest county in the State. 
Nor is it the 10th oldest. It's the 18th. Now 
that I've spilled this information I'm going 
to run right down and throw Salt Sulphur 
Springs over my left shoulder. 
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New York Pavilion Provides Entertain- 
ment at Low Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
live my colleagues in the Congress will be 
interested in an article appearing in the 
July 25 issue of one of my district’s out- 
standing daily newspapers, the James- 
town Post-Journal. The description of 
the entertainment provided by the New 
York State Pavilion at the World's Fair, 
at no charge and no waiting in line, 
should attract the attention of all visi- 
tors to the fair. Under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following: 

New YORK PAVILION PROVIDES ENTERTAINMENT 
AT Low Cost 

Residents of the Chautauqua area visiting 
the World's Fair in New York City have every 
reason to be proud of the New York State 
pavilion. 

In a domain where entertainment is costly 
in either time or money, the pavilion provides 
12 hours of it daily at no charge—and no 
waiting in line. < 

A huge, circular building, open-air in style 
but capped with a translucent, multicolored 
roof, the pavilion provides a showcase for the 
State's products while the entertainment at- 
tractions provide the magnet to draw visitors. 


The fact that such a daily marathon of 


varied entertainment is presented alone would 
demand admiration. That most of it is 
good—and occasionally superlative—enter- 
tainment is a matter for amazement. 

As an example, recently the pavilion was 
the showcase for Curtaintime, U.S.A.” This 
was a miniature musical review staged by 25 
students from Brigham Young University in 
Provo, Utah. 7 

The young singers, dancers and musicians 
appeared at the World’s Fair only 2 days after 
returning to the United States from a 4- 
month tour of southeast Asia, the Middle 
East and Europe on behalf of the State De- 
partment. Abroad, they presented a musical 
picture of America to hundreds of thousands 
of persons in 14 different countries. 

The excellence of the “Curtaintime, U.S.A.” 
production and the vital impact of the BYU 
students’ audience appeal was underlined at 
the close of the show when the group re- 
ceived a standing ovation—no small tribute 
when coming from an audience dominated 
by blase New Yorkers. 

While attractions at the New York pavilion 
matching the caliber of the Brigham Young 
University show are, admittedly, rare, the 
general level of entertainment is good. Ba- 
sically musical in scope, the program ranges 
from rock-and-roll combos to bands to choral 
groups. è 

Musical units from a number of Chau- 
tauqua and Cattaraugus County schools have 
presented programs at the pavilion, includ- 
ing bands or vocal ensembles from James- 
town, Falconer, Frewsburg, and Chautauqua. 

With the average program running 30 min- 
utets to an hour, the casual visitor, if not 
interested in the type of program being pre- 
sented, has only to wait a short time for a 
change. 
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The New York pavilion programs are free, 
of course, but, unlike some of the more 
widely heralded exhibits, do not usually have 
a long waiting line. With a more limited 
capacity and with a set program running 
from 30 to 45 minutes, some of the better 
exhibits require standing in line for up to 
2 hours. 

Some visitors to the World's Fair—particu- 
larly men—found the Simmons Building a 
powerful attraction. Off at the perimeter of 
the fairgrounds, the exhibit of the bedding 
manufacturer includes a number of alcoves 
where, for a modest fee, the hot and footsore 
fairgoers may nap for an hour or two. 

At least one visitor spent a full day at the 
fair and declared himself well satisfied, al- 
though he saw only two things—the New 
York pavilion and the Simmons Building. 


Gabon Republic Marks Fifth Year of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a birthday being celebrated 
on the West Coast of Africa. Five years 
ago today, independence was proclaimed 
in the Gabon Republic—formerly the 
overseas territory of Gabon, French 
Equatorial Africa. 

Gabon is a small nation of 450,000 
people, often called the bastion of the 
Cross in Africa because of its high per- 
centage of Christians. Formerly a 
French colony, Gabon today enjoys ex- 
cellent relations with the former colonial 
power. There are more Frenchmen in 
Gabon today than in colonial times. 

Gabon is now a republic with a presi- 
dential form of government. It has a 
unicameral National Assembly elected 
for 5 years. The president, serving as 
both chief of state and chief of govern- 
ment, is elected for 7 years. All other 
members of the Government are ap- 
pointed by the President, who can recall 
any of them. 

Gabon is unique in equatorial Africa 
in that it has always had a favorable 
balance of trade and payments. Wood, 
mostly logs, still accounts for 60 percent 
of all exports, but in recent years Gabon 
has begun to export part of its enormous 
mineral wealth. Much of Gabon is un- 
explored and may contain additional de- 
posits of minerals. 

Gabon welcomes private investment. 
United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
Mobil, and Shell are among the Ameri- 
can companies which have invested in 
Gabon in cooperation with European 
firms. But U.S, interest and aid is clearly 
secondary to that of France and the 
European Economic Community. 

Although the majority of Gabon’s 
businesses are presently foreign owned 
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and operated, the future is bright for 
this small but viable African nation. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the people of Gabon, the 
head of government and the Minister of 
National Defense, Leon MBA and the 
Gabonese Ambassador to the United 
States, His Excellency Aristied N. E. 
Issembe. 


West Virginian Female Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the female member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Mrs. 
Virginia Mae Brown, is from my home 
State of West Virginia. 

The story of her career, including her 
appointment to the ICC by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, was detailed in a 
news article carried by the New York 
Times on Sunday, August 15, 1965. I 
ask unanimous permission to insert this 
article in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

Pessonatiry: A Woman Wrrn Host oF 
FIRSTS—VIRGINIA Mar Broww Makes ICC 
Posr Hra LATEST— SHE LEFT a TEACHING 
Jon IN Han ScHooL To Sruvy Law 


(By Robert Bedingfield) 
Woodrow Wilson added a great administra- 
Commission 


appointed Walter M. W. Splawn. 

Lyndon B. Johnson, in a little over a year 
and a half, has made two appointments to 
the Commission. The most recent, an- 
nounced last week, put a fellow Texan and 
broadcaster, Williard Deason, on the regula- 
tory panel. 

The first one, which attracted a good deal 
more attention, won President Johnson the 
distinction of having given the ICC ite first 


be the first woman member in the 
sion’s 78-year history. 

Mrs. Brown took office May 7, 1964, in time 
to participate in deliberations on some of 
the most momentous matters to come be- 
fore the Commission in modern times—merg- 
ers affecting the Nation’s biggest and most 
important railroad systems. 

One of the first things she did on moving 
into the ICC was to read the 15,000-page rec- 
ord of the Norfolk & Western and New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate) Railroads’ 
merger record so she was able to vote with 
the full Commission on that merger—less 
than 2 months after assuming her post. 

‘Thereafter she plunged into the more than 
40,000-page record on the New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania Railroads’ merger 
plan, on which the ICC probably will an- 
nounce a decision this year. Her job also 
involves matters less grand. When she was 
sworn in she was assigned to the agency's 
division 1. This is sometimes called the 
ICC's paperwork factory. Its principal as- 
signment is dealing with the operating rights 
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of the 15,000 motor carriers who are under 
100 jurisdiction. 

Mrs. Brown has always been a Brown. She 
was born November 13, 1923, in Pliny, W. Va. 


Her father, Felix M. Brown, is president of, 


the Bank of Buffalo in Eleanora, W. Va., and 
her mother, Hester, is a teacher at River- 
view, a small country school in Pliny. Mrs. 
Brown's husband is James Brown, a Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and Washington, D.O., lawyer. 
who was one of her classmates at West Vir- 
ginia University. 

To become the first woman I. C. C Commis- 
sioner is just another in a long series of firsts 
for Mrs. Brown. She may even be the first 
schoolteacher from Winfield High School 
in Putnam, W. Va., to have left teaching 
after a year and a half to go to law school. 
She got her degree in 1947 from the College 
of Law of West Virginia University. 

Upon graduation from law school she was 
appointed law clerk to the late Attorney Gen- 
eral Ira J, Partlow of West Virginia. In 
1949 she was appointed executive secretary 
to the State's judicial council, the first 
woman to serve in that capacity. Three 
years later she became assistant attorney 
general, the first woman to be named to that 
office in West 

In January 1961, she was appointed counsel 
to Gov, William W. Barron and the follow- 
ing May became the first woman in the 
United States to be appointed an insurance 
commissioner when she was named to the 
office in West Virginia. It was another first 
when in September 1962, she became a mem- 
ber of the West Virginia Public Service 
Commission. 

One day early in March of last year Mrs. 
Brown received a telephone call from the 


knowledges that getting a call from the 
White House was not a first for her. “But 
the other times I always knew what it was 
about,” she distinguishes. “This time I 
didn’t.” 

Mrs. Brown and her husband had planned 
a trip to New York for the following day. 
They made the trip but detoured via Wash- 


“My 
appointment was for 10 a.m. and I believe it 
was run in between two others. 

“The President was very intense. He asked 
many questions and asked them very fast. 
Practically his only interest seemed to be in 
making up his own mind whether I was 
qualified. He asked all kinds of questions 
about my background and he questioned my 
husband very carefully too. When it was 
over, I didn’t know what to think. Jim and 
Icontinued on to New Tork.“ 

President Johnson, with his usual flair for 
choosing time and place, disclosed that eve- 
ning dinner given by the Women's Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington that he 
intened to nominate Mrs. Brown for the 
100. Mrs. Brown got the news a little after 


Her response to the inevitable request for 
reaction: 

“Who, me?“ 

Mrs. Brown took her two children, Vic- 
torla Anne, now 9, and Pamela Kay, now 5, 
to the White House when she was sworn in 
by President Johnson. “I don't think the 
children will ever forget it,” she says. 
“Danny Kaye was with the President at the 
time and that too was a big thing for them. 
The President spoke with the children and 
it was really the greatest thing in the world 
for them, not only because he was the Presi- 
dent, but because they associated him with 
ranches and horses and the like.“ 

Of all the memories surrounding the ex- 
oltement of her appointment, Mrs. Brown 
especially cherishes a jovial tribute by hoe 
late Adlai Stevenson. Addressing 
Women's National Democratic Club in Wenk 
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ington shortly after she was sworn in, he 
invoked a parody of Edgar Allen Poe's poem, 


“Peaches, thy beauty ts to me 
Like your decisions on the ICC.” 

The day after, Mrs. Brown received a letter 
from Mr. Stevenson, along with a copy of 
his speech. His letter read: 

My dear Virginia: I hope you'll forgive 
me—even if Poe won't.” 

Mrs. Brown said that anytime anyone ad- 
dresses her by the name of Peaches she 
knows when they knew her. “It is a nick- 
name I got when I was in college,” she said, 
“and it stuck right through oollege.” Mrs. 
Brown's parents never call her anything but 
Ginny Mae and her husband calls her simply 
Ginny, 

She speaks with the leftover Elizabethan 
accent of the southern highlands, rather than 
what one thinks of as a southern drawl or 
the flatter midwestern pronunciation that 
begins in the Ohio Valley. One of the first 
things she did when she moved into her 
office at the ICC on Pennsylvania Avenue was 
to try to reassure her own staff. 

You just can't seem to take the nervous- 
ness out of folks in a moment,” she explains, 
which is just what I would have loved to 
have done, But I did try to assure everybody 
in as easy and quiet a manner as I could that 
Ireally needed them.” . 

The Browns live tn a rented apartment in 
Alexandria, Va. The housekeeper who has 
been with the family ever since Victoria 
Anne was born moved to Alexandria, too, last 
year when the Browns put their Charleston, 
W. Va., home up for sale. 


Gabon’s Fifth Independence Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to take a few 
moments today to note an occasion of 
great importance to the people of Gabon. 
In the summer of 1960, they took the 
momentous decision to become an inde- 
pendent state after having been an over- 
seas territory and then an autonomous 
state within the French community. On 
August 17, they celebrate the fifth anni- 
versary of their proclamation of inde- 
pendence. 

Gabon is a small country lying on the 
west coast of Africa. It is bounded on 
the north by Rio Muni and Cameroon, 
and on the south and east by the Congo 
Republic—Brazzaville. Unlike many of 
its sister republics, Gabon enjoys a fav- 
orable balance of trade and payments, 
and its per capita gross national prod- 
uct is the highest among the independ- 
ent states of black Africa. Gabon finds 
itself in this fortunate situation partly 
because it has a relatively small popula- 
tion and partly because it possesses enor- 
mous wealth in natural resources. 

The hopes of the country are pinned to 
the rapid exploitation of these resources 
and to the equitable distribution of the 
income they generate. As Gabon’s first 
5-year plan draws to a close, it is possible 
to see progress on many fronts. Achieve- 
ments in education have been outstand- 
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ing. The government of Gabon has en- 
couraged substantial foreign investment 
and has maintained close relations with 
France in order to spur development 
projects. Facilities for the extraction, 
transport, and processing of Gabon’s 
mineral wealth are being rapidly built. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
occasion to congratulate the people of 
Gabon on their achievements since inde- 
pendence, and to express may hope that 
they will continue to enjoy the blessings 
of steady economic and social progress in 
years to come. 


A 3-Year Term for U.S Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee for schedul- 
ing hearings on House Joint Resolution 
394, introduced by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, FrANK CHELF, my distin- 
guished colleague on the House Judiciary 
Committee, and related bills to increase 
the term of Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The proposed constitutional amend- 
ments to extend the term of Members of 
the House of Representatives, which will 
be considered at these hearings vary only 
in the proposed length of the term and 
the mechanics for implementing fhe in- 
creased term. 

House Joint Resolution 394 and all re- 
lated bills seek to amend article I, section 
2 of the U.S. Constitution, which pro- 
vides: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature. 


In this session of Congress, 18 joint 
resolutions have been introduced in the 
House, each proposing an extension of 
the term of U.S. Representatives. 

In order to insure complete debate on 
this important constitutional issue, and 
to provide the members of the subcom- 
mittee and full Judiciary Committee with 
testimony on all possible approaches to a 
solution of this problem, I have today in- 
troduced a resolution to provide a 3-year 
term for House Members. 

To prepare my own views on the ques- 
tion of an increased term for House 
Members and to redeem a Campaign 
pledge, I carefully studied documents 
which summarized the debate of our 
Founding Fathers on the length of the 
term of Members of the House at the 
time the Constitution was adopted. 
They considered 1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-year 
terms. 

House Joint Resolution 394—the Chelf 
resolution—would provide a 4-year term 
for Members of the House, with one- 
half of the Members running concur- 
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rently with the President and the other 
half running in a mid-term election. 
There are some difficulties inherent in a 
resolution providing for a drawing of 
lots to determine which half of the 
House shall run with the President and 
which shall run without the President. 
There is also the problem of States 
which have an odd number of Repre- 
sentatives and those which have only a 
single Representative in the House. 
These are some of the objections to 
House Joint Resolution 394 which I have 
heard from my colleagues although a 
majority of those I have spoken to favor 
an extension of the term of Members. 

By reason of my own desire to retain 
a system of checks and balances between 
the legislative and executive branches of 
Government and to overcome the objec- 
tions voiced-by my colleagues, I have in- 
troduced a resolution to provide a 3-year 
term for Members of the House, effective 
as of the first general election following 
ratification of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment by the requisite num- 
ber of States. 

I favor an extension of the term for 
Members of the House to 3 years for the 
following reasons: 

First. Under a 3-year term, all Mem- 
bers of the House would run for office at 
the same time. The House would re- 
main a noncontinuing body subject to 
reorganization every 3 years, just as it is 
subject to reorganization every 2 years 
under the present system. 

Second. A 3-year term would main- 
tain the essential features of our system 
of checks and balances between the leg- 
islative and executive branches of Gov- 
ernment. Every 12 years Members of 
Congress would run with the President 
and three out of every four congressional 
elections would take place during non- 
presidential elections. 

Third. An increased term for Members 
of the House would encourage more cit- 
izens with outstanding leadership quali- 
ties to seek public office, and would bring 
to the Congress persons from many walks 
of life not presently stimulated to seek 
this office by reason of the physical and 
financial strain inherent in a campaign 
for a seat in the Congress every 2 years. 

Fourth. A 3-year term would provide 
an opportunity for the voters to judge 
their Representatives on the basis of a 
record compiled over a 50-percent longer 
period of time in office while at the same 
time retaining that closeness which must 
exist between a Representative and his 
constituents. In addition, the voters 
would be able to judge their Representa- 
tives on the record and conduct in office 
without the frequent pressures and emo- 
tions present during a presidential elec- 
tion, This would occur only once every 
12 years, Representatives would have to 
stand on their own records of perform- 
ance. 

Fifth. Under a 3-year term, Members 
of Congress will run less frequently in 
presidential elections, thereby freeing 
the Congress to devote itself to legislative 
business during the period preceding 
presidential elections. 

Most newly elected Members of Con- 
gress, generally require from 2 to 4 
months to get fully acquainted with their 
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duties and responsibilities and to orga- 
nize their offices and staffs. There are 
of course some exceptions. Some newly 
elected Members are ready to perform 
their duties and to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities upon being sworn in as 
Members of the House and others may 
require longer periods to become fully 
oriented and organized. Then comes the 
second session which coincides with the 
second year of the term when the Mem- 
ber faces a Jong campaign for reelection. 
When we examine the record of the 
Congress we learn how little legislation 
is passed in the second year of a 2-year 
term. In addition, when the second year 
coincides with a presidential election 
year, the effectiveness of the Congress 
is affected by the emotional strains of 
the presidential campaign. In such cam- 
paigns the people pay most, if not all, 
their attention to the candidates for 
President, Vice President, and Senator 
and very little to candidates for Members 
of the House. 

I introduced this resolution because I 
am convinced it is the best proposal for 
increasing the term of Members of the 
House of Representatives to a more real- 
istic tenure without sacrificing our deli- 
cate system of checks and balances. In 
addition, I wanted to afford my col- 
leagues an opportunity to review all pos- 
sibilties to insure that we will formulate 
our final legislative decision wisely. 

In offering a resolution proposing a 3- 
year term I-do not claim originality, for 
it is not a new suggestion. It was first 
proposed by the framers of our Constitu- 
tion. The historical background of our 
present system is enlightening and I be- 
lieve can shed much light on the subject. 

The provision of the Constitution pro- 
viding a 2-year term for Members of the 
House was adopted after lengthy debate 
and met with considerable opposition in 
the Constitutional Convention. Under 
the Articles of Confederation the Mem- 
bers of Congress were elected for only 1 
year, but the Convention sought to avoid 
such frequency of elections. When the 
matter came up in the Committee of the 
Whole, 1-, 2-, 3- and 4-year terms were 
proposed. James Madison, of Virginia, 
seconded the 3-year term, “Instability,” 
he said “is one of the great vices of our 

to be remedied. Three years 
will be necessary in a government so ex- 
tensive for members to form any knowl- 
edge of the various interests of the States 
to which they do not belong, and of 
which they can know but little from the 
situation and affairs in their own, One 
year will be almost consumed in prepar- 
ing for and traveling to and from the 
seat of national business.” 

Seven States supported the 3-year 
term—New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and Georgia. The passed by a 
vote of 7 to 4 in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Madison's writings reveal that when 
the question came up in the Convention, 
_& motion to strike out 3 years and insert 
2 was carried. 

And so it came about that the term 
for which Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be elected was fixed 
and inserted in the Constitution. 
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Writing in the Federalist in defense of 
a longer term than 1 year, Mr. Alexan- 
der Hamilton said: 

As it is essential to liberty, that the Gov- 
ernment in general should have a common 
interest with the people; so it is particularly 
essential that the branch of it under consid- 
eration should have an immediate depend- 
ence on, and an intimate sympathy with, 
the people. Frequent elections, are unques- 
tlonably the only policy, by which this de- 
pendence and sympathy can be effectually 
secured. But what particular degree of 
frequency may be absolutely necessary for 
the p does not appear to be suscep- 
tible of any precise calculation—and must 
depend on a variety of circumstances, with 
which it may be connected. 


The variety of circumstances which 
existed when Alexander Hamilton made 
the remarks just quoted—are even more 
varied today. What motivated Hamil- 
ton and others to favor a 2-year term 
instead of the existing 1-year term moti- 
vated me and I hope will motivate my 
colleagues to favor a 3-year term instead 
of the.2-year term. 

Today a Member of Congress does not 
have to return home to acquaint his con- 
stituents with what is happening at the 
seat of government. With the newspa- 
pers, radio, and television, a Member of 
the House lives under a system of full 
exposure to his constituents. This is as 
it should be. Congressional mail and 
visits from home by those whom the 
Member serves represents only two ex- 
amples of the new variety. of circum- 
stances which should persuade my col- 
leagues to favor an extension of the term 
and when doing so to favor a 3-year 
term. 

The men who fashioned our Constitu- 


However, with our years of experience 
as a democratic nation, we can now safely 
assume that the notion of a 
legislature in Washington is outdated. 
Modern means of communication, un- 


of each Member of the House on 
major item of legislation. Full 
of major items of legislation are 
ed in the press. 
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The increase in the legislative work- 
load has made far more serious in- 
roads on a Member's time and energy 
than was the case during the early Con- 
gresses. The House of Representatives 
in the very First Congress in both of its 
sessions proposed only 142 bills of which 
118 became law. During the 88th Con- 
gress, 15,299 measures were introduced 
of which 1,734 were adopted. 

Although the proposed 3-year term 
would not of itself reduce the burden of 
Members, a smaller percentage of his 
total time would be spent in organiza- 
tion of his office and in his campaign for 
reelection. His experience with, and 
understanding of, the numerous techni- 
cal problems of his office, gained in a 
longer term in office will materially facili- 
tate the performance of his.duties and 
make him a more effective representative 
of the people who elected him to office. 

Encouraging legislative service as a 
career has considerable merit. A legisla- 
tor should be given more than 2 years to 
prove his value as a public servant; he 
cannot be given a true test of value in so 
short a time. An additional factor to be 
considered is that with a longer term in 
office, Members may be more independent 
of the pressures from all sides, all to the 
advantage of the larger public interest. 

Of considerable importance to the leg- 
islative process is the need for sufficient 
time to hold full and complete commit- 
tee hearings and House debate on com- 
plicated legislation. This is not always 
available in a 2-year term, particularly 
in a presidential election year. 

Lastly, the increased financial burden 
of congressional campaigns is a source 
of deep concern to many Members of the 
House and prospective candidates. An 
increased term would reduce the fre- 
quency of these expensive campaigns. 

I congratulate the chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee for his will- 
ingness to air this subject despite his 
previous statements in opposition to the 
proposed constitutional amendment. 
This is truly a decision based upon the 
desire of the people and the desire of a 
3 of the Members of this Cham- 


I urge my colleagues to support an 
extension of the term for Members of the 
House and particularly the proposed 3- 
year term. 


A Chip Off the Silver Bloc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


- OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, just a few 
weeks ago, as you know, we filled many 
hours in this Chamber and many pages 
in the Recorp with debate on a new sys- 
tem of coins for this country. Much of 
that debate centered around the tradi- 
tion of a system of silver coinage and 
the need for intrinsic value in our bar = 
to symbolize a token of prestige. 
editorial in today’s Washington Evening 
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Star puts these arguments in their 
proper place and with much less ver- 
biage. Without saying more, I heartily 
recommend these words to my colleagues 
and to everyone who will soon be jingling 
our new coins in their pockets and 
change purses; 
Funny MONEY 

One of the arguments of the Western 
States’ silver bloc against the administra- 
tion’s plan to cut down silver content in our 
coinage was based on psychology. If people 
knew the new dimes and quarters contained 
less of this precious metal, the theory went, 
they wouldn't trust the coinage. 

No matter that European countries long 
ago cut down the amount of silver in their 
coins without harm. No matter that a 
worldwide industrial shortage of the metal 
provided a market for all the silver that our 
mines could generate at today's prices. The 
habits of the 19th century were too deeply 
ingrained in Americans. 

Well, a funny thing has happened out in 
Las Vegas. According to news reports, a type 
of coln made of plastic has become almost 
legal tender. These are the chips from 
gaming tables, brightly colored, intrinsically 
worth perhaps a penny apiece. 

So respectable have Nevada's gambling ca- 
sinos become, and so reliable in redeeming 
these $1, $5, and $10 chips with paper cur- 
rency, that most stores in the State accept 
them as cash. 

It’s ironic that the home of the cartwheel 
would produce this lesson in the symbolism 
of money. And it suggests that something 
bigger is at work in maintaining the confi- 
dence of the public in our medium of 
exchange. 

If the integrity of a gaming house produces 
such childlike faith in plastic money, per- 
haps the credit of the US. Government is 
worth something, too, in backing our 
coinage. 


Illinois Law Men Praise FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in July 
1965, the Illinois Association of Police 
Chiefs, Inc., held their annual meeting 
in Peoria, Il. One of their members and 
officers is a long-time friend and constit- 
uent, Jacob J. Novak, chief of police of 
North Chicago, III. A dedicated law en- 
forcement officer and a respected leader 
in the community, “Jake” was a graduate 
of the FBI National Academy when that 
institution was a mere fledgling. “Jake” 
graduated in 1936 and the FBI Academy 
celebrated its 30th anniversary this year. 

Out of the Illinois Association of Police 
Chiefs, Inc., annual meeting came a re- 
solution commending the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and its Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, for their work over the years. 
My constituent, “Jake” Novak sent a 
copy of the resolution to me and I am 
pleased to share it with my colleagues 
and all those who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. It follows: 

RESOLUTION COMMENDING FBI 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, with the dedicated and inspirational 
leadership of its Director, J. Edgar Hoover, 
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has over the years tenaciously, courageously, 
and effectively waged a never-ending fight 
against the criminal hordes and sinister sub- 
versives and by utilizing the successful func- 
tions of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
law enforcement has received invaluable as- 
sistance, encouragement, advice, guidance, 
and training; and 

Whereas that on July 29, in the year of 
our Lord 1965, the FBI National Academy has 
successfully raised the standards of law en- 
forcement for 30 years and that J. Edgar 
Hoover, through his invaluable leadership, 
devoted guidance and persistent insight in 
the institution of the FBI National Academy, 
has through high ideals, principles, and 
standards which are continually imparted 
to all facets of the profession of law en- 
forcement through the FBI National Acad- 
emy; and 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover, having recognized 
the need for professionalism and training in 
law enforcement, provided and made avail- 
able to law enforcement the splendid and 
effective services of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, such as the FBI Laboratory, 
Identification Division, FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin, Uniform Crime Reports, and 
thousands of local police training schools: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Association of 
Chiefs of Police at the annual meeting as- 
sembled in Peoria, II., August 1 and 2, 1965, 
do hereby wholeheartedly and dedicatedly 
voice their trust, confidence, and sincere 
appreciation to J. Edgar Hoover and his as- 
sociates in the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and pledge our continuing unswerv- 
ing allegiance to the high principles and 
ideals promulgated by J. Edgar Hoover and 
his position as Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. and urge that such high 
ideals and principles be continuously im- 
parted to all facets of the profession of law 
enforcement; and be it, 

Resolved, further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Attorney General of the 
United States, and to the congressional dele- 
gation for the State of Illinois for inclu- 
sion in the congressional records, and to rep- 
resentatives of the news media and to J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu. 
Teau of Investigation, in order that they 
be cognizant of the high esteem that 

the Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police 
hold for J. Edgar Hoover and his associates 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
JOHN M. HEAFNER, 
President, Alton. 
Jacos J. Novak. 
Executive Secretary, North Chicago. 


How Much Will Melting Pot Hold? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, before we rush pellmell into drastic 
revision of our traditional immigration 
Policies, before we vote to gut the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act, we 
ought to pause to consider the counsel 
of caution provided for us by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones in a recent issue of the 
Washington Star. 

We should, indeed, as Mr. Jones sug- 
gests, ask ourselves How much will the 
melting pot hold?”: 


“evaded. 
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How Moch Wim. THe MeLTING Por Horn? 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 


Under the t McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act, the United States is the most 
generous of all nations in its immigration 
policy. It not only admits about 200,000 
more newcomers a year than any other coun- 
try, but it is one of the few countries on 
earth that excludes no nation. 

Yet the Johnson administration is mount- 
ing a massive attack on what restrictions we 
have, and Congress may, indeed, be stam- 
peded into a liberalized bill that will open 
the gates to an inflow from the backward, 
the poor, and the overcrowded nations of the 
world. 

Briefly, the proposed bill ends the prefer- 
ence for immigrants from the British Isles 
and northern Europe. It claims to increase 
by less than 7,000 the present annual immi- 
grant quota. True, but a weasel. For it 
transfers all nonused quotas into a common 
pot. Since north Europe and the United 
Kingdom fail by 50,000 to 60,000 a year to 
use their present quotas, this would be added 
to the number of newcomers admitted. 

But there is much more. Nonquota sta- 
tus would be extended to all parents, wives 
and children, not merely of U.S. citizens, but 
of resident aliens, as well, A man with a 
permanent visa to the United States could 
bring over the whole family without any re- 
striction. Present prohibitions against the 
immigration of mental defectives, the in- 
sane, the epileptic, etc., would be eliminated. 

All Latin America would remain quota 
free. Any Latin proposing to take up perma- 
nent residence in the United States is sup- 
posed to satisfy an American consul as to his 
financial responsibility. But this is easily 
Right now, we are getting a lot of 
World's Fair “citizens,” Le. Latins who buy 
a 10-percent-down plane ticket to New York, 
ostensibly to see the Fair, and who then re- 
Tuse to go home. 

It is further proposed to add Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Tobago to the quota-free Latin 
American list. Trinidad has the largest 
Hindu in the Western World. 
Right now, Britain is stiffening its immigra- 
tion policy toward these islands even though 
they are part of the British Commcnwealth. 

There are approximately a million Chinese 
in Latin America. These are currently 
counted as Orientals, but the new law would 
make Latins of them, The birth rate of 
American Chinese is three times the birth 
rate of white Americans. 

We are already the most generous of all 
nations when it comes to letting in political 
refugees quota free. Between 1946 and 1961 
we admitted 715,000 displaced persons. We 
have added 250,000 Cuban refugees. Lead- 
ers of crowded countries may soon be 
tempted to start persecuting any unpopular 
minority on the theory that Uncle Sam will 
take them in. 

This fraudulent bill is being sold to Amer- 
icans on the ground that our present law 
hurts America’s “image” in the eyes of the 
world. We are told we must divest ourselves 
of ethnic favoritism in immigration tf we 
are to remain popular. Popular? 

Let's look at a few samples of immigration 
restrictions imposed by foreign nations. 

USSR. - no immigrants except by special 
arrangements. Australia—no nonwhites. 


immigran 

ada——Asiatics practically excluded. Cen- 
tral America—no Asiatics or Middle Eastern- 
ers. Jordan, Morocco—long residence and 
must know Arabic. Israel—only Jews in- 
vited. Liberia—no immigrants who are not 
of Negro descent. Turkey—must have 
Turkish background. Japan—no immi- 
grants. 

Now let's grasp a nettle. The new-think 
claims that a man must stand convicted of 
bigotry if he believes that the people from 
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one country might make better American 
citizens than people from another. 

Why should we check our brains in fear 
of this charge? Who thinks America would 
be what it is today if it had drawn its im- 
migrants largely from Arabs or Hottentots or 
Mongolians or Sicilians? There are certain 
requirements for making a highly Industrial 
representative republic work, and certain 
peoples are just plainly better at it than 
others. 

In March 1924, the New Tork Times said 
editorially: 

“A country has a right to say who shall 
and shall not come in. It is not for any 
foreign country to determine our immigra- 
tion policy. The basis for restriction must 
be chosen with a view not to the interest of 
any groups in this country, whether racial 
or religious, but rather with a view to the 
country's best interests. The great test is 
assimilability. Will the newcomers fit into 
American life readily? Is their culture suf- 
ficiently akin to our own? 

“Certain groups do not fuse easily, but 
endeavor to keep alive their racial distinc- 
tions when they settle among us, They seek 
to create foreign blocs in our midst.” 

The New York Times has since changed 
its mind, but a lot of Americans will think 
that's a mighty fine editorial. 

There are only a few days left in which 
to get the word to Washington. 


A College Is Born 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, we in New 
England, and particularly in Massachu- 
setts, are justly proud of our traditions 
and accomplishments in higher educa- 
tion, Many of the Nation's oldest and 


Many of this country’s 
greatest leaders in all walks of life from 
the dawn of our society right through to 
the present day have sprung from the 
classrooms and hallowed halls of Massa- 


universities have earned the reputation 
of being among the finest in the world, 
Massachusetts educators have never been 
content to rest upon their laurels. As 
the world and society are ever changing, 
so also are the demands upon higher 
education. And, keenly aware of these 
changes; ever alert to the need for prog- 
Tes sand revision, our educational system 
has continually sought new ways to meet 
its goals and responsibilities. 

It is in this context that an entirely 
new innovation in higher education is 
now unfolding in the First Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. We will call 
it Hampshire College. 

It is being born of the union of several 
privately endowed colleges and the fine 
State school, the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst. The goal of the 
venture is in perfect step with the needs 
and desires of modern society: to extend 
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the best possible educational benefits to 
the broadest possible segment of society 
and at the most reasonable cost. Hamp- 
shire College is, and will continue to have 
growing pains. However, a generous en- 
dowment of $6 million from Mr. Harold 
F. Johnson, an alumnus of the Amherst 
campus, has gotten the project off to a 
fine start. I am certain the future of 
this remarkable innovation is assured. 

Mr. Speaker, Hampshire College was 
the recent subject of a fine editorial in 
the Boston Globe of August 5, 1965. The 
editorial is signed by the famous “Uncle 
Dudley“ and conveys much of the pride 
and confidence which all of us in Massa- 
chusetts feel toward the new school. I 
insert that editorial in full at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The editorial follows: 

A COLLEGE Is Born 


Massachusetts’ reputation as a leader and 
imaginative pace setter in the field of higher 
education has been reaffirmed by the decision 
of four institutions in the western part of 
the State to join in the creation of a new 
venture. 

The willingness of three eminent private 
colleges to team with the University of 
Massachusetts is a tribute to the growth and 
caliber of the State institution. 

The establishment of Hampshire College, 
as it will be called, is not directly and simply 
an effort to provide more classroom seats for 
the increasing tide of applicants. 

The basic intention is to try to reduce the 
cost of a college education while at the same 
time maintaining superior quality. Initially, 
since the new school will probably have little 
or no endowment funds, the cost to the stu- 
dent will probably be much on a par of 
those at other institutions, 

There are other examples of cooperation 
among universities which make for economy 
and better utilization of facilities. Harvard 
and MI. T. have some pooling of ventures 
and faculty. Some cross registration of 
courses Is allowed in Cambridge. In other 
areas, notably Philadelphia, agreements have 
been worked out on the joint use of faculty 
specialists. 

The Hampshire College case, however, 
would appear to be unique in the country 
in that it is a joint venture of private col- 
leges and a State university. The agreement 
represents a happy culmination o° an in- 

number of experiments among the 
four institutions. 

Fortunately relations between them have 
been on an informal, cooperative level for 
several years. A joint faculty committee in 
1958 produced a new college concept which 
paved the way for the fifth institution. Even 
prior to that time, however, the four had 
agreed on an interlibrary center, in Which 
rarely-used journals were made available to 
all and kept at the State university's library. 

The new college plan produced no im- 
mediate hoped-for cash grants from founda- 
tions. It did though, encourage other 
cooperative approaches by the four colleges. 
A joint department of astronomy was estab- 
lished. An educational FM radio station is 
jointly operated. Students and faculty mem- 
bers often study and teach on campuses other 
than that of their own college. 

Hampshire College, off to a fine start with 
a gift of $6 million from Harold F. Johnson, 
an Amherst alumnus, will be able to experi- 
ment in curriculums, faculty and departmen- 
tal divisions in ways that most tradition- 
encrusted institutions cannot. For stu- 
dents—the aim is an enrollment of 1,000— 
there will be no such distractions as inter- 
collegiate athletics or Greek letter societies. 

Nourished by the four surrounding parent 
colleges, Hampshire will attract wide atten- 
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tion. If present hopes can be realized, new 
yardsticks for higher education may well be 
fashioned and long-cherished concepts and 
formulas may be modified with security. 

The outlook is encouraging. New ground 
is being broken, not by woolly-headed 
theoreticians, but by seasoned educators 
striving for new and worthwhile goals. 

—UNcLE DUDLEY 


Beyond the Los Angeles Terror 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, there 
will be many assessments, evaluations, 
and excuses for the unbelievable and un- 
precedented Negro insurrection which 
has occurred for nearly a week in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and surrounding cities. 
Thoughtful Americans must come forth 
with ideas and plans which may be of 
help in preventing a repetition of this 
rebellion against organized society. I 
think the place to start is with the in- 
dividual Negro, then with Negro family 
stability. Soclal-action Negro leaders 
should give their attention to the Negro 
family rather than whipping up mob 
fury. 

Today’s Wall Street Journal had a 
penetrating editorial on this subject. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial. It follows: 

BEYOND THE Los ANGELES TERROR 

Surveying the wreckage, material and 
moral, wrought by the race war in Los 
Angeles gives the helpless feeling of wit- 
nessing an earthquake's toll or, more accu- 
rately, the shooting rampage of a madman. 
Yet there are ironies and lessons in this 
horror-strewn spectacle. 

It is tronic that the violence comes in the 
wake of the most sweeping civil rights laws 
in the Nation's history. We will not draw 
a causal connection; we applaud the objec- 
tives of the legislation, whatever the defects 
of certain provisions. Sociologists note, 
however, a possible psychological relation- 
ship, in that when advances are made for a 
group, those members who do not feel they 
are benefiting may turn more bitter than 
ever, 

It is saddening too that the civil rights 
leaders, in pursuit of worthy aims, have done 
so much to breed disrespect for the law. 
Here again we would not press the point too 
far. Still, the theory of obeying only the 
laws a person likes is dangerous doctrine in 
a civilized society. And it would be simple- 
minded to deny any link between that notion 
and the outbreaks in Los Angeles and else- 
where and. indeed, the rapid rise of crime 
generally. 

In any event, a principal lesson is that the 
most far-reaching legislation and all the 
attention-getting, purportedly peaceful dem- 
onstrations cannot alone solve the funda- 
mental problems. The studies all show it: 
Portions of the Negro community are on a 
treadmill of illegitimacy, crime, and isolation 
from the values of the society. 

The high Negro birth rate alone is cause 
for pessimism. It can mean that for every 
individual who can be helped on the road 
to achievement, two others may be caught 
on the treadmill. In the face of such cir- 
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cumstances, a voting rights act appears al- 
most as an irrelevancy. 

It is utterly unjust, in our opinion, to 
lay the blame for these conditions exclusively 
at the door of the white man. We may 
well curse the day that white immigrants 
to the United States imported and held 
slaves; we cannot, century after century, 
nourish a guilt complex for ancestral evil. 
Unless, that is, we are prepared to accept 
the impossible proposition that we living to- 
day are guilty for every cruelty perpetrated 
throughout the eons of human existence. 

Moreover, the individual's responsibility 
for his own life is fundamental to a free. 
civilized society. Other ethnic or national 
groups have come to these shores, some 
hardly better than as slaves and most the vie- 
tims of prejudice and exploitation at first; 
& great many of them nonetheless prospered 
through initiative and frugality, While it 
is true that a black skin makes a special dif- 
ference from the others, this phenomenon of 
nature is becoming less and less a considera- 
tion in the rewards of citizenship, employ- 
ment policies, and social relations. 

Not everyone, black, white, or whatever, 
can make out in this or any other country. 
There are poor whites, whites with inade- 
quate intelligence or motivation, in Harlem, 
the South, and Los Angeles; conversely, the 
roster of successful Negroes is a long one. 
The glory of America is that, because oppor- 
tunity exists for the individual, more people 
of all kinds have achieved the good things of 
life than anywhere else in the world today 
or at any time in history. 

But if the Negro people as a group are to 
find significant improvement in the years 
ahead, they cannot rely entirely or even 
mainly on the white majority. The white 
community is trying to help, is going far 
more than halfway to meet the Negro, and 
yet in the end the Negro must do much 
more for himself. 

That means in particular, we think, that 
the civil rights leadership should turn from 
its spectacular displays and occasional 
rabble-rousing and devote itself to a far 
greater degree to Negro individuals, Negro 
children, Negro families; to education in 
the home and group as well as in the school. 
We refuse to believe that considerable prog- 
ress would be unattainable once more Ne- 
groes acted on the realization that further 
advancement requires a determined effort on 
their own part. 

Hoodlums, it is said, set off the Los An- 
geles race war, which is still being waged as 
these words are written. Hoodlumism, we 
may be sure, will be put down, Meantime, 
the gangsters and all the rest of us are, in 
part at least, reaping the whirlwind of a 
long sowing of needless bitterness, dissen- 
sion, and contempt for order and common 
decency. 


Air Pollution Study in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, WCAU radio 
statlon—CBS—of Philadelphia yesterday 
broadcast an illuminating “editorial” on 
the vitally important subject of air pol- 
lution, with particular reference to the 
Philadelphia area. 

Under leave to extend my remarks the 
text of the broadcast follows: 
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Am POLLUTION STUDY IN DANGER 


The first Philadelphia area regional study 
of air pollution is dangerously close to van- 
ishing in smoke. 

Congress has appropriated $875,000 for air 
Pollution surveys in 15 urban areas. 

But Philadelphia is not among them. Fed- 
eral air pollution officials say that’s because 
11 counties adjacent to Philadelphia, as well 
as the legislators of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware, have failed to come up 
with matching funds. 

Another snag is the fact that the Philadel- 
phia area plan has not advanced as far as 
those in other urban sections of the country. 

The three States and the county formed 
the Regional Conference of Elected Officials, 
to launch a 3-year study of air pollution in 
this general area. The conference wants 
$600,000 in Federal money, and $200,000 from 
local and State governments to pay for the 
survey. 

Philadelphia has done its part. Mayor 
Tate earmarked 840,000 for the survey. 
That's nearly all the $47,800 pledged so far. 

But New Jersey Legislature adjourned 
Without taking up a request for $28,000 the 
first year. Delaware lawmakers also ad- 
journed before recelving a request for $7,800 
as that State's share. 

The Pennsylvania House Appropriations 
Committee is studying a request for $93,600 
But not much of any legislation is moving 
In Harrisburg these days. 

And of the 387 separate governmental 
units in the 12 counties involved, only 20 
have promised money for the survey. 

The Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Delaware 
regional air pollution survey may eventually 


We missed the congressional boat this time. 

How many more times will one of the 
greatest alr contamination urban areas in 
the Nation miss out on such opportunities? 
That's up to the local communities and the 
lawmakers of the three States. 

Perhaps they should be apprised of a com- 
ment from University of California Prof. 
Morris Nelburger, a recognized expert on air 
pollution. 

Said Dr. Neiburger, “The world's atmos- 
phere will grow more and more polluted, 
until, a century from now, it will be too 
poisonous to allow human life, and civiliza- 
tion will pass away.” 

And a final quote from Dr. arn ee 
“Mankind will sink to its smoggy doom 
through inertia and irresponsibility * * * 
the price of saving civilization will be so ex- 
pensive, people won't be willing to pay 
Tor it.“ 

Why not start trying to save civilization 
now, when we can afford it? 


The GOP and the Consensus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks, the very real distinction between 
excessive p and responsible 
criticism has been blurred in a number 
of public reports and statements. 

Yesterday morning, the Boston Globe, 
in an editorial entitled “The GOP and 
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the Consensus,” made the very construc- 
tive point that there is and must be room 
for dissent on the conduct of national 
policy. 

It is dangerous to believe that parti- 
sanship has no place in this country. As 
the Globe put it: 

The partisan spirit is not alien to the 
American spirit. Rather it is through the 
debates that result from the partisan spirit 
that we arrive at the best means with which 
to govern ourselves. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the full text of this fine editorial in the 
RECORD: 

THE GOP AND THE CONSENSUS 

Newspaper editorials these days appear to 
be giving rubberstamp approval to all of 
the. bilis President Johnson is signing into 
law as the Great Society continues to roll up 
its unprecedented score in Congress. 

But there was little agreement last week 
when the President told Republican leaders 
at the signing ceremony for the Herbert 
Hoover Historic Site bill that “the partisan 
spirit Is an alien spirit to America.” 

We live at a time in our history when a 
large majority of our people, if last fall's 
election results are any criterion, either agree 
or do not object strongly to putting some of 
our national wealth to work to help the less 
fortunate in our society. 

It is generally agreed, notwithstanding the 
opposition registered by southerners and con- 
servatives elsewhere, that our schools and 
colleges must be improved, that the Negroes 
should attain full ci and the social 
dignity that comes with it, that our cities 


too can participate in this open, competitive 
society. 

With the exception of a part of the intel- 
lectual community, there is also general 
agreement that we should continue our 
policy of trying to contain the spread of 
communism throughout the world by mili- 
tary means if necessary, while, at the same 
time, exercising restraint on our warmaking 
capabilities, there is the same general com- 
mitment to the space program, 

The area of consensus is thus very wide 
indeed. And the President means to extend 
it still more, But it is not all-inclusive, nor 
can it be, if the country is to remain healthy. 

Despite the general agreement behind the 
Johnson administration the opposition party 
must continue to assert its rights to dissent 
and display reasoned partisanship. Other- 
wise it will by default bring about its own 
end. For there is in consensus a real dan- 
ger to our two-party system in America. 

Governor Scranton, of Pennsylvania, put it 
well in Miami Thursday night when he told 
the American Bar Association: “It is parti- 
san nonsense to believe that all wisdom and 
all sound ideas reside in the Republican 
Party, but it is equally foolish to believe that 
they reside in the Democratic Party.” 

Within the consensus there is room for 
dissent as to the ways we should achieve 
the aims of this Nation. The GOP should 
not oppose for the sake of opposing, but it 
should remain watchful of excesses and over- 
lappings in the administration’s program. 
Positively, it should offer alternative pro- 
grams that face up to the real needs of our 
time. 

The spirit is not alien to the 
American spirit. Rather it is through the 
debates that result from the partisan spirit 
that we arrive at the best means with which 
to govern ourselves. 
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Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter 
1882-1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter passed 
away last February, and in the months 
since then many eulogies have been writ- 
ten and uttered in recognition of his life 
and the many cases which were resolved 
under his ponderous judicial skill and 
knowledge. Justice Frankfurter is one 
of those few individuals about whom, it 
seems, too much cannot be said. 

His knowledge of jurisprudence and 
his overriding concern for the rights of 
individuals were a guiding beacon during 
his years on the Bench of the highest 
court in the land. The halis of that hal- 
lowed institution seem dull and somber 
with his passing. They no longer ring to 
Justice Frankfurter’s crackling wit. 

I have recently read what is to me one 
of the most stirring and evocative trib- 
utes to the late Justice. It is an article 
written by Prof. John D. O’Reilly of the 
Boston College Law School, which I am 
pleased to note is also my college alma 
mater. The article appeared in volume 
8. No. 3 of the Boston College Industrial 
and Commercial Law Review. 

I would like to share this article with 
my colleagues in this body because I 
think it offers some thoughts which many 
of us share in memory of this colorful, 
learned visionary. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
reprinted in full at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The article follows: 

FELIX FRANKFURTER, 1882-1965 
(By Jobn D, 38 Jr., professor of law, 
Boston College Law School) 

“Raise your hat. Ina fast be 

devoured by dictators, she payin aan ee 


league, Felix Frankfurter, while they were 
visiting England m the middle 1930's and 
standing before the towers of Parliament, 
gave the younger man “an almost religious 
experience.“! 

The episode limns, as well as any, the in- 
tellectual countenance of Frankfurter. A 
throughout his life, he was a reverencer of 
the institutions by which freemen have been 
enabled to work out their destines. His 
warmest, one might even say fiercest, ven- 
eration was for that institution of which he 
was an integral part for 24 years, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

His ultimate concern, of course, was with 
things behind institutions, the societal ends 
to which institutions are means. Thus, he 
dynamically embroiled himself in the Bisbee, 
Ariz., “deportations,” the “Red” raids of A. 
Mitchell Palmer, the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
and the more happily ending case of Tom 
Mooney. It was upon his shoulders that the 
adyocate’s mantle of Louis D. Brandeis fell, 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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and he proceeded to champion in the courts 
such causes as legislation for maximum 
hours and minimum wages, 

His main focus, however, was upon gov- 
ernmental institutions and the ways of mak- 
ing them effective instrumentalities of Jus- 
tice. His New Republic article, “Hands Off 
the Investigations,” was directed to bring 
about a realistic understanding of the legis- 
lative process. His major scholarly prod- 
uct, “The Business of the Supreme Court," * 
was the culmination of years of study of the 
function of that institution and the ways by 
which its function is carried out. 

As a Justice, he was constantly alert to 
keep the institution operating at optimum 
efficiency. It was the fear of self-inflicted 
wounds which impelied him to the belief 
that the Court should not enter certain areas 
of controversy.‘ It was fear of overstraining 
the mechanism which led him to admonish 
abstention in other areas.“ Doctrinally, he 
felt that the Court was stronger if it re- 
sorted to Marshallian techniques of consti- 
tutional exposition than if it used more lit- 
eral and mechanical methods, such as in- 
corporation“ of the Bill of Rights provisions 
into the 14th amendment due process“ Yet, 
despite his concern with the implementa- 
tion of historico-philosophical ideals, he was 
no less concerned with the necessity, as he 
saw it, of the Court preserving its strength 
by acting within the structure of federalism. 

It would be a mistake to gather from this 
the image of an impersonal manipulator of 
governmental machinery. Felix Frankfurter 
was first, perhaps foremost, a teacher. In 
25 years at the Harvard Law School he ex- 
uded warmth and vitality. One who sat at 
his seminar table loudly testifies that the 
association with this human individual was 
a major inspiration of enthusiasm about the 
law which has never abated. 

Educator, publicist, advocate, judge, and 
among the greatest in each of these areas, 
his death on February 22, 1965, is lamented 
by all who are interested in the welfare of 
mankind, and particularly by those who per- 
haps understood him best—the members of 
his own legal profession. They will find con- 
solation in memories of him and in the mon- 
uments which he left behind. 


‘Frankfurter, Josef Redlich, 50 Harv. L. 


Rev. 389, 391 (1937). 

New Republic, May 21, 1924, p. 329. 

Frankfurter & Landis, The Business of 
the Supreme Court” (1927). 

‘Baker v, Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 266 (1962) 
(dissenting opinion); Colegrove v. Green, 
328 US. 549 (1946) (announcing the judg- 
ment of the Court) 

* Rogers v. Missouri Pac, R.R., 352 U.S. 500, 
524 (1957) (dissenting opinion). 

* Rochin v. California, 342 U.S. 165 (1952); 
Adamson v. California, 332 U.S. 46, 59 (1947) 
(concurring opinion). 

Wolf v. Colorado, 338 U.S. 25 (1949). 


Milwaukee Matches Jobs and Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Washington Post for 
Thursday, August 12, appeared the 
column of John Chamberlain which, in 
its essence, awarded the highest form of 
tribute to two of my constituents, the 
presidents of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. and the A. O. Smith Co. 
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The results of the efforts of the Mil- 


‘waukee Voluntary Equal Employment 


Opportunity Council speak for them- 
selves, and the deeds of men like Bob 
Stevenson and Ted Smith speak more 
clearly than thousands of words: 
MILWAUKEE MATCHES JOBS AND MEN 
(By John Chamberlain) 

MILWAUKEE.—Dynamic young Tom Van 
Sickle, head of the Young Republican Na- 
tional Federation, flew his new plane, his 
first solo flight, here from his home State of 
Kansas the other day to help nerve up the 
local Republicans. He made a speech built 
around a terrifying statistic: By 1968, he 
sald, one-half of the total U.S. population 
will be under 25 years of age. 

The 25-and-under group will have no 
memories of anything before the Korean 
war, and the only political reality they know 
will be that of the Great Society and the 
welfare state. 

What hope, then, has any political party 
which tries to ground itself on the idea that 
man is a self-starter, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making the most of himself 
by use of his own powers? 

It so happens that Tom Van Sickle had 
brought his question to what, in my book, 
must be rated the most hopeful city in the 
whole United States. For Milwaukee, months 
before anybody had begun talking about 
Federal antipoverty programs, had addressed 
itself firmly to the idea of wiping out dis- 
crimination in hiring. Moreover, it had done 
this on a purely voluntary basis that imposes 
no draining taxes and no looming danger of 
currency inflation on anybody. 

The instigators of what subsequently be- 
came the Milwaukee Voluntary Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Council were Bob 
Stevenson, boss of the heavy equipment 
company of Allis-Chalmers, and Ted Smith, 
head of A. O. Smith, which is famous for its 
auto frames. Back in 1963 Stevenson and 
Smith called the 33 largest employers in the 
Milwaukee area together for a bit of soul, 
searching. 

The result was a pledge from all concerned 
to do everything within their power to give 
a fair employment shake to Milwaukee's 
minority groups. This was of particular in- 
terest to Milwaukee's 90,000 Negroes, who 
constitute about 9 percent of the population 
in the Greater Milwaukee region. 

What is particularly hopeful about the 
Voluntary Equal Employment Opportunity 
Council is that it never once slackened its 
pace after Lyndon Johnson put Sargent 
Shriver and Franklin D, Roosevelt, Jr., to the 
task of using tax money to the twin ends 
of eradicating poverty and discrimination. 

The membership, which began with the 
33, has grown to 170 firms which employ 
200,000 workers. 

To make things real, 170 Milwaukee com- 
panies have gone to the school guidance 
counselors, particularly in the inner core 
area of the city, with job descriptions of a 
quite specific type. 

The school counselors have been amazed at 
the new types of employment opening up 
in Milwaukee. “Man-marketing clinics” are 
held, there are periodic meetings inside the 
Negro community designed to show the value 
of education to skeptical or cynical Negro 
parents, and the schools are asked to give 
special attention to preparing young people 
for job interviews and to encouraging them 
to talk freely about themselves. 

The measure of Milwaukee's success Is Its 
low unemployment rate of 2½ to 3 percent, 
which is what economists call “normal fric- 
tion.” 

One is tempted to guess that this method 
would spread farther and faster if Washing- 
ton would only desist and let the volunta- 
ristic genius of a free people take over. 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
holocaust in Los Angeles these past few 
days has dismayed and horrified us all. 

As an American, I have been chagrined 
by this orgy of purposeless annihilation. 
As a Negro, I grieve that so much energy 
has been directed inwardly against our- 
selves in a pernicious exercise in futility. 

I was gratified and encouraged that 
our President in rightfully condemning 
this inexcusable outbreak of violence 
nevertheless called for an inquiry into 
the causes and an immediate program to 
prevent future explosions. 

Nobody can authoritatively answer the 
question, Why?“ Psychiatrists, social 
scientists, sociologists, and other so- 
called experts on the Negro have all 
come up with the same old tired 
and overworked cliches—‘frustration,” 
breakdown in family relationships,“ 
“despair,” and so forth. 

There is a single answer to be found 
in Proverbs 29: 22: 


An angry man stirreth up strife and a 
furious man aboundeth in transgression. 


Negroes all over America are angry and 
they are furious. They are angry about 
the historical deprivations they have 
suffered at the hands of a largely callous 
and indifferent white society. They are 
furious about the debilitation and degra- 
dation of their leaders whenever these 
leaders were picked by black people 
themselves and not the white power 
structure. 

An oppressed people can only internal- 
ize their anger and fury so long. To 
deny human beings the most elemental 
rights—the right to earn a living, the 
right to live anywhere and the right to 
a decent education—and then compound 
these denials with barbaric police bru- 
tality and officially condoned physical 
abuse is to lay the foundation for a socio- 
logical detonation of unbelievable pro- 
portions. 

Los Angeles and to a lesser extent Chi- 
cago and Springfield are only the visible 
sparks of the volcano of discontent and 
hatred which lie quietly beneath the 
surface now in black communities all 
over America. 

Every black ghetto in this country is 
a potential Los Angeles only because the 
white power structures—business, civic. 
and political leaders—has persistently 
rejected the efforts of black people to 
participate fully in the running of the 
total community. Instead this same 
white power structure has carefully se- 
lected “Uncle Toms” and “Uncle Tom’ 
organizations to speak for the Negro in 
the hopes that useless verbiage would 
“keep the natives quiet.” The natives 
have been restless a long time and are 
now ready to take matters into their own 
hands. 
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Black people sadly recognize that these 
leaders and organizations represent no 
honest power, no ability to revolutionize 
their conditions or change their plight. 
And like Rosa Parks back in 1957, they 
have now reached the point of no return 
in weariness—weary of broken promises, 
weary of phony black leadership, weary 
of white do-nothingness and weary of 
blind exclusion from the mainstream of 
American society. Three years ago, we 
witnessed the “Negro revolt.“ We are 
now seeing the revolt of the poor.“ 

In Los Angeles, the incinerating fuel 
for last week’s explosion had been 
smoldering for years—police brutality. 
The arrogance of Police Chief Parker in 
refusing to heed the pleas of responsible 
Negro leadership steadily worsened the 
situation. More recently, the refusal of 
the mayor to evolve a comprehensive 
antipoverty program to siphon off many 
of that community’s unemployed further 
was regarded as a kick in the stomach by 
many Negroes. 

A week ago, a subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
held hearings in the middle of the Watts 
area. According to a report to me from 
the Chief Counsel for the ad hoc subcom- 
mittee on the war on poverty, Because 
of the fact that Los Angeles is one of 
the two major cities in the country with- 
out a poverty program, this area was 
one of obvious unrest.” Subsequently, 
I personally received several angry let- 
ters from Los Angeles Negroes who were 
deeply disturbed about the runaround 
they were getting. 

Los Angeles also has a continuing 
problem in Police Chief Parker who has 
become a symbol of racial oppression to 
Negroes just as School Superintendent 
Willis of Chicago has become the identi- 
cal symbol there. Before fruitful com- 
munications can be established between 
the races in these cities and other cities, 
the symbols of racial persecution must 
be removed. 

Parker in Los Angeles must go. Willis 
in Chicago must go. Their retention will 
only exacerbate an already dangerous 
racial crisis in these two cities. 

Finally, there must be an acceptance— 
no matter how uncomfortable—of the 
ugly realities of race relations in the 
North and the limitations of recent civil 
rights legislation to deal with such real- 
ities. I made the following statement in 
September, 1964, after the passage of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, I repeated it sev- 
eral times publicly and I make it again 
today after the passage of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965: “Such legislation is 
absolutely of no value or meaning to 
Negroes in the North.” 

These acts have opened no new doors 
for Negroes in Los Angeles, Chicago, New 
York, or Philadelphia, nor have these 
acts provided any remedies for de facto 
School segregation, police brutality, in- 
creasing joblessness among Negroes, seg- 
regated housing, inferior education, poli- 
tical tokenism and Jim Crow justice in 
our courts. 

Negroes in the North know the truth 
of these statements and are embittered 
by the absence of official action directed 
toward a solution of these problems. 
Until a comprehensive and massive at- 
tack on northern sub rosa racial hatred 


‘tally different from the poverty of 
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is undertaken, until all of us force our- 
selves to come to grips with the fact that 
the poverty of the northern Negro is 


8 


southern Negro and in some respec 
even worse, Los Angeles is only the 
ginning of a long series of rioting 
lawlessness not only this summer but i 
the many summers to come. 


SRF 


What's New at Cass? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF. WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the development of attractive 
tourist facilities in the vicinity of the 
Cass Scenic Railroad, in Pocahontas 
County, W. Va., has given a big impetus 
to the unique project. 

With the Labor Day weekend ap- 
proaching, those persons desiring a really 
delightful holiday might wish to take 
the pleasant trip to Cass and explore the 
attractions there. 

A detailed discussion of the manner in 
which this project has successfully devel- 
oped was given in the August 1, 1965, 
Sunday Gazette-Mail State Magazine, 
Charleston, W. Va. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this article placed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S New at Cass? 
(By William C. Blizzard) 

State's largest tourist spot finally getting 
some necessary improvements and there are 
more on the board as soon as money is 
available. 

On June 15, 1963, tourists trayeling the 
Cass Scenic Railroad on its first public run 
discovered a pleasant fact: As advertised, the 
Shay locomotive pulling the cars was a gen- 
ute antique. 

But Cass visitors also discovered an 
unpleasant fact: Tourist accommodations at 
Cass were just as antique as the 1880-model 
Shay. The only way you could get a hot 
meal was to bring your own food and roast 
it in the locomotive firebox. 

Local church women helped out mightily 
with ples, cakes, and sandwiches, but demand 
often outstripped supply and the unhappy 
tourist was left with nothing more nourish- 
ing than food for thought. 

In Cass, toilet facilities of the manmade 
variety were limited to those at the end of 
the run and in the old C. & O. depot. 

If you wished to wash away the soot and 
cinders accumulated during the 2-hour train 
ride, there was plenty of running water—no 
washrooms, just running water. You had 
a choice of Leatherbark Creek or the Green- 
brier River. 

The nearest motel or hotel accommoda- 
tions were 10 miles away at the hamlet of 
Boyer (pronounced Bowyer“). Lodging 
could be had there at Van's Motel, but the 
eight rooms at Van's were likely to be filled, 
and the little motel boasted no dining room 
or lunch counter. The nearest place where 
you could buy a hot meal, in fact was at 
Marlinton, about 40 miles away. 

The net result of these several inconveni- 
ences was that visitors motoring home after 
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a long, hot day at Cass were nearly always 
sunburned, sooty, cinder-covered, hungry, ir- 


Early adverse 


sources (which owns the railroad, effects as- 
sociated with it, and contiguous land) to get 
the scenic railroad started during the West 
Virginia centennial year. That goal was ac- 
complished, but at a price: In the spring of 
1963, Cass’ hair wasn't combined, its shoe- 
laces weren't tled, and its somewhat sooty 
shirttall was hanging out. 

Tribulations at Cass were intimately asso- 
ciated with lack of funds, although opposi- 
tion to Cass development by the Department 
of Natural Resources also slowed progress on 
what is now a major West Virginia tourist at- 
traction. 

Operating a railroad on a shoestring led to 
some maddening incidents which were very 
nearly catastrophes. For instance, a Wash- 
ington, D.C., newspaper sent in a writer who 
gave ample and favorable coverage to Cass, 
and his story prompted many Washingto- 
nians to make the long drive to southern 
West Virginia. This was well and good, until 
a locomotive axle broke at the time of their 
visit, 

The accident injured no one, but it did 
put the rallroad out of business untill a new 
axle was located, which took no short search 
(a lucky find made the search shorter). 
Probably more important than the tempo- 
rary halt in operations was the adverse im- 
pression made upon the long-suffering visi- 
lors from the Nation's Capital. £ 

It appears that at long last the lean days 
at Cass are about over, and residents of the 
old mill town doubtless feel that it's none 
too soon. It took 3 years from the time the 
scenic railroad idea was hatched by the 
Cass Planning Committee until the first 
passengers were hauled, And, before the 
track gets laid and earth gets moved, it will 
have taken more than 2 years for Federal 
Area Redevelopment Administration funds to 
be put to work at Cass. 

Two years ago, the ARA was thinking of 
granting the Cass Scenic Railroad over half- 
a-million dollars to extend the rails to the 
top of Bald Knob (elevation, 4,852 feet), and 
improve existing facillties. But the grant 
was delayed by protests from the National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory at nearby 
Green Bank. 

The scientists with the big metal ears had 
bullt a listening post to the universe at 
Green Bank because the area was as quiet 
as a moon crater at midnight. 

“No, indeed,” said they, “we don't want 
nolsy trains and noisy people with their 
noisy automobiles, It'll ruin our reception.” 

The observatory officials said it might be 
all right to keep the Cass Scenic Railroad, 
but the access road would have to be relo- 
cated. The access road happens to be West 
Virginia 28, a primary highway. 

The State road commission screamed about 
that. Can't do it,” said Burl Sawyers. “It 
would cost millions.” 

There was a deadlock which was finally 
broken by Sawyer's suggestion that part of 
West Virginia No. 7, not West Virginia No. 28, 
be relocated. West Virginia No. 7 is a sec- 
ondary road that connects West Virginia No. 
28 with Cass, about 6 miles distant. The 
suggestion was accepted by Federal author- 
ities, and the intersection of West Virginia 


This involves building one and three-tenths 
miles of new highway, and the jobs should 


It is probable, however, that no 
be done until next spring. 
done with the ARA grant? 
Scenic Railroad will be ex- 


4 
nearly so. 
long as at present, although there will still 

a stop at Whittaker, the place on the 
mountain where the run now ends. 


At the end of the line atop Bald Knob, 
hiking trails will be through a 
beautiful spruce forest, and an overlook will 
be constructed. The panorama from this 
overlook, which I have seen, is destined to 
become known as a beauty sport of the East, 

At the present terminus, a plateau on the 
side of the mountain, about 40 acres of land 
will be acquired by the State, if all goes 
well. At present, riders of the Cass Scenic 
Rallroad disembark and may, if they wish, 
frolic or picnic on and around part of a 
12-mile, 60-foot right-of-way now owned by 
the State. There will be toilets and picnic 
areas at the top of Bald Knob and also at 
the lower stop. 

Ultimately, Cass enthusiasts dream of a 
lodge, ski trails and other frills near the 
summit of Bald Knob, but the half-million 
dollars available from ARA at this time won't 
cover that. 

Down in the valley at the present time, 
there have been many pleasant improve- 
ments since the summer of 1963. Several 
privately owned and operated establishments 
have sprung up to cater to the more obvious 
needs of railroad patrons. 

You no longer have to travel 40 miles for 
a hot meal. J. M. Kane, Jr., a Cass merchant, 
has renovated a C. & O. dining car and named 
it the Shay Inn. Air conditioned and at- 
tractively furnished, the Shay Inn is an ex- 
ample of creative , an operation 
which fits in perfectly with its setting. 

You may also get something to eat at the 
Cass Country Kitchen, the restaurant section 
of the Cass Country Store, a huge, restyled 
lumber-company store building which also 
houses a soda fountain, benches for the 
weary, restrooms, and many souvenir stands. 

The Cass Country Store complex is, like 
the Shay Inn, a privately owned develop- 
ment catering to patrons of the State-owned 
railroad. It is thoughtfully and tastefully 
painted, decorated, lighted, and arranged. 

W. E. Blackhurst’s Wildlife Museum, one 
of the first private-enterprise developments 
at Cass, is still going strong, and Blackhurst 
has now mounted about 300 animals for your 


inspection. 
A Civil War Museum, opened last year by 


“penwritten” records, letters and grants a 
century old, including Civil War payrolls. 
There are many weapons of the Lincoln era, 
and other bric-a-brac not closely connected 
with the Civil War, such as a genuine West 
Virginia moonshine still. 

There are no overnight accommodations in 
Cass, and Van's Motel, about 10 miles distant, 
yet affords the nearest lodging. But 6 miles 
north of Boyer is a new motel, the Hermit- 
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age, at Bartow. Opened only this April, the 
Hermitage (not to be confused with another 
inn of the same name at Petersburg, in Grant 
County) offers 8 single rooms and 12 doubles 
and the only modern restaurant in the area. 

Around Marlinton, about 40 miles away, 
are several new, modern, motels. Or, those 
who plan to visit Cass might consider stay- 
ing overnight in or near Elkins, which has 
many motels and hotels to fit all budgets. 
I haye found the trip from Elkins to Bar- 
tow, and thence to Cass, a fast, pleasant, 
scenic drive, leaving U.S. 219 at Huttonsville 
and taking U.S. 250 through the hills until 
It intersects West Virginia 28 between Thorn- 
wood and Boyer. 

Suicide Cave, or Cass Cave, a spectacular 
cavern with an internal waterfall 100 feet 
high, has not yet been opened to the public. 
No work, in fact, appears to have been done 
on this natural tourist attraction, although 
Private capital is said to be interested. One 
of the landowners, according to rumors 
around Cass, is being difficult. 

On the railroad itself, there are now three 
Shay engines in operating condition. And 
the bullhorn that Train Guide W. E. Black- 
hurst formerly used has been replaced by a 
more efficient loudspeaker system. It would 
be a good idea for arrangements to be made 
to protect train passengers from sudden 
summer showers. You might carry a rain- 
coat, Just in case. 

And bring along a sweater or light coat. 
The summer sun is hot at Cass, but the air 
can get cool during mornings and evenings. 

A free word of advice to the department 
of natural resources, or anyone else at Cass: 
Put up highway signs giving the location of 
the Cass Scenic Railroad, and how to get 
there, Make these signs big, make them ex- 
Plicit, and place them on all major highway 
approaches. 

If you are running a business that depends 
upon highway trade, it is wise to assume 
that all tourists have poor eyesight, no mem- 
ories, and don't read English well. You'll 
be wrong, of course, but it’s better to be 
theoretically poor and practically right than 
the other way around. 


Communist Rumania’s Discrimination 
Against Hungarians in Transylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in a day 
when Americans are becoming more and 
more concerned with discrimination in 
our own country, we cannot afford to 
ignore prejudice against minority groups 
in other parts of the world. 

Since the end of World War I, the 
Rumanian Communist Government has 
been following a policy of systematic re- 
pression of the rights of its Hungarian 
minority in Transylvania. The 1952 
Rumanian constitution provides for the 
free development of minority cultures 
and languages, including provisions for 
the free establishment of churches and 
schools. However, these provisions have 
not been carried out. The International 
Commission of Jurists has reported that 
the policies now in effect would eradicate 
the Hungarian minority as a recogniz- 
able unit in the next 10 or 15 years. The 
large-scale Hungarian educational sys- 
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tem has been destroyed and the educated 
element of the population dispersed 
throughout the country. Centuries-old 
Hungarian libraries and castles have 
been destroyed. Religious freedom has 
been denied to the Catholic churches 
which provide for the religious needs of 
the minority. In addition, only 50 per- 
cent of those imprisoned during the 
Hungarian uprising in 1956 have been 
released. 

Such a denial of rights and freedoms 
basic to all individuals must be protested 
by those who believe in the inherent 
worth of each man to a private life free 
from invasion from the public sector. At 
a time when a serious reevaluation is be- 
ing made of our relationship with the 
Rumanian Government, it is necessary 
to explore all aspects of that country's 
relationships with its people and the 
world. Therefore, I join with the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HALPERN] and my other distinguished 
colleagues from both sides of the aisle 
in urging that hearings be held soon on 
H.R. 289 and subsequent legislation con- 
demning the discrimination of the Ru- 
manian Government against its Hun- 
garian minority. 


The U.S. Position in Vietnam Should Not 
Be an Issue at the Disarmament Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
reopening of the disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva has been seriously ham- 
pered by the efforts of the Soviet Union 
to make the United States withdrawal 
from Vietnam a major condition for 
further consideration of disarmament. 
Not only are these conditions proposed 
by the Soviet Union based on an inaccu- 
rate view of U.S. foreign policy, they are 
totally irrelevant to the issue at hand— 
the prohibition of the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to a fine 
editorial which appeared in the August 
11 issue of the Standard-Times of New 
Bedford, Mass. This editorial points up 
the fallacies in the Soviet Union’s. argu- 
ments and extends the hope that its dele- 
gation will forgo anti-US. propaganda 
and, instead, attempt to resolve the prob- 
lem of nuclear proliferation. 

The item follows: 

THE OBSTRUCTING SOVIET 

If the price demanded by the Soviet Union 
to prohibit the spread of nuclear weapons 
represents the Kremlin’s final word, the diš- 
armament conference at Geneva is not like- 
ly to be fruitful. 7 

In exchange for an agreement, Semyon 
Tsarapkin, head of the Soviet delegation, has 
called for termination of the Vietnamese war, 
withdrawal of all American troops and the 
ne of U.S. bases in foreign coun- 
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Mr. Tsarapkin has insisted the Geneva 
meeting must give priority to the with- 
drawal of foreign troops and bases, and 
“cannot bypass the actions of the United 
States in Vietnam.” 

Apart from the fact the Russian attacks 
on U.S. foreign policy are distortions, as 
usual, an even more important factor is that 
they are not germane to these important 
meetings. 

Mr. Tsarapkin ignores the truth, of course. 
The North Vietnamese persistently have re- 
fused to negotiate despite numerous efforts 
by the United States to open discussions. 
Most recently, Hanol was reported to have 
turned down President Johnson's suggestion 
that the United Nations might assist in pro- 
moting a cease-fire and subsequent talks by 
the principals. 

Under these circumstances, the United 
States has no choice but to help defend 
South Vietnam, while continuing to seek 
peace. Even in so doing, Mr. Johnson reem- 
phasized that the American mission is to 
help a small nation remain independent and 
free of aggression” and that those who ad- 
vocate all-out war are insensitive to the U.S. 
role in southeast Asia. 

But it is irresponsible of the Russians, and 
dangerously so, to burden these most delicate 
discussions aimed at saving the world from 
nuclear catastrophe with unrelated differ- 
ences. If the Communists want to discuss 
Vietnam—al they, not we, have so 
far refused—let it be done at a conference 
for that purpose. The same goes for the 
matter of foreign troops and bases. 

As serious as these matters may be, they 
do not begin to compare with the probiem 
of the spreading nuclear weapon. 

It is the responsibility of the Soviet Union, 
and of every other nation participating in 
the Geneva meetings, in order to get the 
negotiations back on the track, to return to 
the purpose of trying for an agreement to 
insure the nondissemination and nonpro- 
liferation of the nuclear military capability. 

Surely the U.S.S.R., purely in its own in- 
terests, must recognize the growing urgency 
of the proliferation problem. Now Sukarno, 
never known either for political morality or 
responsibility, is boasting he will explode a 
nuclear device (undoubtedly facilitated by 
our gift to him of a reactor) within a matter 
of months. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Tsarapkin, hav- 
ing fulfilled his routine propaganda commit- 
ment, will return to the No. 1 item on the 
agenda, as determined as is the United States 
to see that no additional nations develop 
nuclear arsenals. It is not an impossible 
task nor is it inextricably related to the war 
in Vietnam. 


The Independence Day of Gabon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the anniversary of the indepen- 
dence of the state of Gabon. 

This country is known to many Ameri- 
cans as being the site of the extreme- 
ly humanitarian work of Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer. However, the coun- 
try’s development in recent years has 
been impressive. For example, its per 
capita gross national production is over 
$250, one of the highest in Africa. Its 
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relations with France, the United States, 
and the countries of the European Eco- 
nomic Community have been good and it 
has pursued a responsible posture in its 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it appropriate 
that we honor this day of independence, 


Malaysia: A Divorce Within the Pacific 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17,1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, divorce is 
always tragic, and it is especially so when 
it involves 10% millions of people. A 
week ago Monday, on August 9, the mar- 
riage of Singapore to the other states of 
the Federation of Malaysia came to a 
close only 1 month short of its second 
anniversary, thus ending what the 
matchmaker, Great Britain, could have 
easily termed a marriage of necessity. 
In retrospect, the match was conceived 
by the British Government on October 
3, 1961, as a means of bolstering the 
Malaysian countries against Communist 
aggression and in order to couple the 
industrious, entrepreneurial abilities of 
the Singapore Chinese with the material 
but undeveloped wealth of Sabah, Sara- 
wak, and the Malaya Federation. As this 
week’s Economist reminds us in its lead 
article: 

Malaysia was devised as a solution to sey- 
eral specific problems. The basic one was 
that, as the 1960’s opened, Singapore was 
clearly on the way to independence. In 
1961 this began to look as if it would mean 
giving independence to a government of 
Chinese race and Communist orientation. 
The Malayans happened to have achieved in- 
dependence a few years before after a de- 
cade spent in fighting Communists of Chi- 
nese race. The British happened to have a 
whopping great base, which they wanted to 
keep, in the island that a pro-Communist 
government might thus control. 


The wedding took place on September 
16, 1963, amid overwhelming applause 
from throughout the Pacific community 
of free nations. The United States, es- 
pecially, lauded the move and encour- 
aged American companies to invest in 
the new country, although politically we 
remained in the background. 

Each of the partners had something to 
contribute and much to gain from the 
marriage. The State of Singapore had 
the well-known port of Singapore with 
its large industrial center. Its people, a 
population which is 75 percent Chinese, 
were endowed with advanced industrial 
and entrepreneurial abilities alone with 
large capital holdings. On their small 
island, however, they lacked the basic re- 
sources and raw materials to supply po- 
tential industries. Here, Malaya, Sara- 
wak and Sabah—rich with these very 
items—came into the picture. Malaya 
alone is the largest supplier of iron ore 
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in Asia and a leading producer of tin. 
Furthermore, all three states produce 
great quantities of rubber, pineapples 
and wood. At best these commodities 
represented only a small part of Ma- 
laysia's potential production and export 
capacity. They needed only the capital 
and the entrepreneurial talents of the 
Singapore businessmen to develop their 
potential. 

After the wedding, construction 
boomed and commercial activity grew 
apace. Economically, the combination 
went hand in glove. Interstate ties were 
created, and a common market planned 
with the hearty endorsement of the 
World Bank. 

But, as in many marriages, under the 
facade of prosperous togetherness, lay 
the ever-troublesome problem of who 
should hold the reins in the family. On 
this point, the governments of Malaya 
and Singapore could not agree, reflecting 
the long-known struggle between the 
Malays on the one hand and the overseas 
Chinese community on the other. Un- 
fortunately, the Federation, based on a 
remarkably democratic constitution, fell 
prey to this struggle which had grown 
to uncontrollable proportions. The Brit- 
ish recognized the situation as a problem 
which could defeat the Federation, but 
were no longer in a strong enough bar- 
gaining position to do anything about it. 
And thus, the Federation plummeted 
down the sad road of failure—failure to 
bring together a meeting of the minds, 
failure to compromise. The failure came 
purely from within. If blame must be 
placed, it must rest squarely on the 
shoulders of the Malaysians them- 
selves—not the British and least of all 
the United States. In the final analysis. 
the marriage failed because of a political 
problem which is seemingly insoluable at 
this time. The economist commented 
tersely but accurately, I think, not that 
disaster was inevitable. Malaysia was a 
rational idea, which might well have 
worked. The reason it did not was that 
there simply was not enough goodwill 
around.“ 

Whatever the causes, the tragic fact is 
that the match was broken: the glove is 
off and the ring has been slipped from 
the hand. The split further disturbed 
the already unsettled waters in the Pa- 
cific community. It came at a time when 
strength and unity are needed most to 
stave off Communist aggression in south- 
east Asia and Indonesia’s militant and 
mistaken policy of confrontation. 

But, let us take heart that the split 
has not proved as devastating as it might 
have. It was only a matter of hours be- 
fore the two former partners exchanged 
ambassadors and proclaimed their con- 
tinued friendship. Moreover, Singa- 
pore quickly indicated that it was not 
going to turn its back on either Malaysia 
or the West. Indeed, the Economist re- 
ports that Singapore’s new Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. S. Rajaratnam: 

Has already made it very clear that Singa- 
pore's foreign policy will be designed to keep 
it close to Malaysia—which is, indeed, es- 
sential if both states are to survive and pros- 
per. He has promised that Singapore, like 
all good progressive, newly developing Afro- 
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Aslan states, will adopt a foreign policy of 
nonalinement “in the power struggle of the 
two ideological blocs.” Knowing Mr. Ra- 
jaratnam, one can imagine how much re- 
straint he must have exerted to hold himself 
back from speaking of three blocs. For, as 
director of the polibureau of the People's 
Action Party, he knows a great deal about 
the two rival Communist blocs and their in- 
terests in southeast Asia. Singapore will be 
friendly with all countries that recognize its 
integrity and independence and are friendly 
to Singapore. Indonesia may be able to 
qualify for a resumption of trade with Singa- 
pore on those grounds; but can Jakarta ac- 
cept the other plank in Singapore's statement 
of foreign policy? This lays down that its 
foreign policy will “underpin the domestic 
attitude of preserving the state's integrity 
and independence while safeguarding the in- 
terests of Malaysia.“ 


I note further that Mr. Rajaratnam 
just yesterday stated emphatically that 
Singapore would not join with Indonesia 
in a confrontation against Malaysia. He 
said that, “Political separation has not 
obliterated the fact that the people of 
both territories are one. Our destines 
are inextricably interwined and the 
crushing of one must inevitably mean 
the crushing of the other.“ Overall, the 
split has been made definitely but gently. 

The potential for a good marriage, 
however, still exists for the old partners. 
Their economic interests remain comple- 
mentary as before, We hope that they 
can resolve their political differences. If 
they can succeed in doing that, their real 
interests are certain to unite them once 
again. Perhaps, the union will take an- 
other form in the future. Indeed, per- 
haps the split will prove to be the needed 
catalyst for an even closer, more durable 
and more viable partnership. Again, I 
quote the Economist: 

Togetherness may be much more feasible 
now that there is a political separation than 
it ever was while Chinese and Malay poli- 
tlelans struggle for power inside the so-called 
unity of Malaysia. 

Providing that industrial and other rival- 
ries are not carried to extremes, Malaysia and 
independent Singapore could work together 
harmoniously, and indeed must do so in re- 
spect of their interests in trade and security. 
Direct political rivalry no longer exists, so 
much of the cause of past trouble has been 
removed. 


The Malaysian split dramatically re- 
minds us that we are not the only West- 
ern power facing thorny problems of re- 
sponsibility and security in southeast 
Asia. The British are there also, and 
with the split, as the Economist points 
out: 

Britain's commitments seem likely to re- 
main. While subscribing to a foreign policy 
of nonalinement, Singapore is fully con- 
vinced (and so is Kuala Lumpur) that Pres- 
ident Sukarno would drop his paratroopers 
on the Island less than an hour after the 
withdrawal of the last British soldier. 


The interests of Britain and the 
United States in southeast Asia are 
mutual—to help independent nations 
stave off Communist aggression, to help 
southeast Asian nations help themselves 
to achieve a better life, to help each oth- 
er achieve and maintain peace—but at 
this time, our areas of responsibility are 
clearly separate. 
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Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. GALE SCHISLER 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 12, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1648) to provide 
grants for public works and development 
facilities, other financial assistance and the 
planning and coordination needed to alle- 
viate conditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment in 
economically distressed areas and regions. 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take note of the passage 
of Senate bill 1648, the Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 which passed the 
House August 12. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide a comprehensive program of as- 
sistance to areas and regions of economic 
distress in order that unemployment can 
be arrested and facilities can be im- 
proved and upgraded. President Jonn- 
son, in his message of March 25, 1965, to 
the Congress said: 

The promise of America is opportunity for 
all our people. It must, therefore, be a 
matter of concern to all Americans when 
any of our fellow citizens is denied the 
chance to build a full life for himself and 
his family. 


This program goes a long way in ful- 
filling the promise of America. It is a 
program which combines the best fea- 
tures of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
the Public Works Acceleration Act, and 
the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act. It provides assistance for local 
communities, for economic development 
centers, for counties, for labor areas, for 
multicounty combinations called de- 
velopment districts,” and for multistate 
regions. This legislation makes assist- 
ance available at whatever level of eco- 
nomic development that assistance can 
be most effective. 


The bill contains five major programs, 
each contained in a separate title. 


Title I of the bill provides for grants 
of up to 80 percent for public works in 
eligible areas which are necessary for 
economic development or meet the ob- 
jectives of the antipoverty program. 
Supplementary grants are available also, 
to communities where unemployment is 
exceptionally high and the requirements 
for local matching funds cannot be met. 

Title IT provides financial assistance 
for loans for public facilities, for com- 
mercial or industrial facilities, and for 
guarantees of working capital loans 
made in conection with businesses being 
established or expanded. 

Title III provides the means by which 
communities and businessmen can find 
the answer to economic problems which 
are obstacles to economic growth. This 
title authorizes 75 percent of the funds 
to provide a full-time staff for State, dis- 
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trict, and selected local economic de- 
velopment organizations to undertake 
research on the problems of long-term 
employment. 

Title IV provides for the designation 
of eligible areas on the basis of unem- 
ployment or heavy loss of population. 
In general, the standards for designation 
on the basis of unemployment are the 
same as those under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. This means that counties with 
a median family income of $2,264 or less 
would qualify. r 

Title V of the bill provides for Federal 
participation in the organization of 
regional development commissions simi- 
lar to the Appalachian Region Develop- 
ment Commission. This Commission will 
draw up a plan for economic action in 
the region and recommend appropriate 
action to State and Federal bodies. 

The upgrading of community facilities 
is an integral part of this legislation, and 
two counties in our 19th District have 
had projects approved in this area. In 
Knox County the sewage system at 
Abingdon will see treatment and im- 
provement, A sewage lagoon has been 
approved for Oneida and Yates City. 

In Mercer County, Matherville, New 
Boston, and Sherrard have had sewage 
facilities projects approved. 


Mr. Speaker, this legislation is going 
to influence the lives of a great many 
people. Looking at it in terms of the na- 
tional interest, it will replace hopeless- 
ness with hope for hundreds of thousands 
of families. Thousands of children will 
be able to continue their education where 
otherwise it might be interrupted. It 
will bring needed new payrolls for de- 
pressed communities and new jobs for 
the unemployed. I was pleased to be able 
to lend my support to this legislation, for 
I feel it will mean a real boost and a pro- 
gram of self-help for communities all 
over our country. 


Kindest President of All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the ablest Governors who ever served 
Florida and one of the most dedicated 
Democrats in Florida or in the country 
is former Gov. Fuller Warren of Florida. 
now a distinguished attorney in Miami 
and a resident, I am proud to say, of my 
congressional district. 

Governor Warren on July 21, 1985, 
wrote a magnificent letter to the editor 
of the Miami Daily News, in eloquent 
tribute to President Johnson, captioned 
“Kindest President of All.“ I commend 
to my colleagues and to my countrymen 
who shall read this Recorp this moving 
tribute to our President by former Gov- 
ernor Warren: 
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Kinvest Presmentr or ALL 


To the Enrror: 

The venomous attacks by some segments 
of the press upon President Johnson are 
puzzling, very puzzling. He is the kindliest, 
most compassionate President since Lincoln, 
He is one of the most effective of all the Presi- 
dents. He gets along with Congress better 
than any other President ever has. He has 
caused Congress to enact some of the most 
benevolent, the most humane measures ever 
to become law. He has courted the press 
more ardently than any other President. He 
has not made a major mistake as President. 
He has not publicly said a harsh word about 
anybody—not even a Republican. President 
Johnson has not said or done anything rea- 
sonably calculated to provoke the envenomed 
editorials and hate-filled columns spewed 
upon him recently. In some instances, this 
forgiving man actually has “turned the 
other cheek.” 

Not once has he retaliated against those 
who have reviled him, as have some great 
Presidents. (One of Lincoln's generals had 
to close down the Chicago Times because of 
its seditious and subversive obstruction of 
the war effort.) 

Various polls have shown that President 
Johnson is supported by an overwhelming 
majority of patriotic Americans. There is 
persuasive evidence that God, himself, is 
upholding Johnson's strong hands. He gets 
guidance from above through dally prayer. 
One of God's great vicars, Billy Graham, 
the universal evangelist, recently joined 
Johnson in prayer at the White House. No 
other President has walked more humbly 
with God and his fellow man. 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?" (Micah 6: 8). Do 
a few carping columnists and a junta of 
irascible editors require more than this of 
President Johnson? How long, Oh! how 
long, will a conspiratorial cabal of constricted 
columnists and a few envenomed editors 
continue to rail against this righteous man? 

FULLER WARREN, 
Miami. 


Johnson Should Listen to Ford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Representative GERALD R. Forn showed 
a fine sense of patriotism, courage, and 
dignity in replying to a personal attack 
on him by the President, who alleged a 
violation of confidence following a White 
House meeting recently. The Spokes- 
man-Review newspaper in Spokane, 
Wash., in an editorial dated August 7, 
1965, and headlined “Johnston Should 
Listen to Forp,” emphasizes some points 
which are worthy of further considera- 
tion. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the editorial: 

JOHNSON SHOULD LISTEN TO FORD 

Representative GERALD R. Forn, of Michi- 

gun, elected leader of the Republicans in the 

House of Representatives, was the object of 
a bitter and highly questionable verbal at- 
tack by President Johnson the other day. 

The President's skill as a maker and a 
manager of news was utilized fully in his 
Castigation of Mr. Fogn, without specifically 
naming him, in a dispute inyolving the Presi- 
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dent most recent policy pronouncements on 
Vietnam. 

It has been Mr. Fonp's position that the 
President had been misinformed about an 
alleged violation of confidence after a White 
House briefing of congressional leaders. 

The details of that dispute are not as im- 
portant now as an apparent White House 
rejection of a request by Mr. Forp of a 
chance to see the President and to discuss 
their possible differences. 

Mr. Forn’s stature as the House Republi- 
can leader, and his concern over America's 
courses of action to halt Communist aggres- 
sion in Vietnam, certainly merit personal 
attention and respect from the President. 

Mr. Johnson has had time in recent days 
to pose before the cameras for numerous 
minof ceremonies, even one dealing with the 
footprinting of his dogs. His seemingly un- 
fair attack on Mr. Forp and the apparent 
refusal to consult with Mr. Fond is indeed 
a shocking abuse of Presidential power. 

For America’s sake, it is about time for 
Mr. Johnson to listen to what Representative 
Forp has to say and to correct the public 
record if an error has been made. 


United States-U.S.S.R. Consular 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the House of Representatives does not 
enter into the formal treatymaking proc- 
ess we have an interest in the issues in- 
volved when the Executive enters into 
a treaty arrangement. 

Much discussion has taken place over 
the draft Consular Convention now be- 
fore the other body. The accusation has 
been made that it will aid the Commu- 
nists by making it easier for them to 
carry on espionage in the United States. 

The Wall Street Journal discussed this 
question in an editorial today and I be- 
lieve its conclusions merit our attention. 
For this reason, I have unanimous con- 
sent to include it in the Recorp after my 
remarks: 

CONSULS AND CALCULATED RISKS 

A minority of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee opposes ratification of the United 
States-Soviet consular convention as in- 
creasing the opportunities for Russian 
espionage. There is something in the danger 
the Senators cite, all right, but the emotional 
shock of their charge can easily distort it out 
of all perspective. 

The convention would pave the way for 

_ both the United States and Russia to open 
consular offices in a few of the major cities 
of the other country, supplementing em- 
bassies in national capitals. Consular offices 
protect and assist their government's citizens 
traveling in the area or dealing with officials 
or nationals of the opposite nation. They 
also handle routine matters such as visas for 
travel to the nation they represent. 

Fairly obviously, U.S. citizens traveling in 
Russia are more likely to need and benefit 
from consular assistance than Russians 
traveling here. In addition, the pact con- 
tains specific provisions—intended primarily 
to protect Americans in Russia—giving con- 
sular officials the right to prompt notifica- 
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tion and visitation when their government's 
citizens are arrested in the foreign nation. 
While Russia isn't exactly famous for living 
up to its agreements, its first recognition of 
such rights would add at least something to 
the security of U.S. travelers there. 

Now, consuls quite normally also perform 
an intelligence function by legitimately act- 
ing as additional “listening posts” in a for- 
eign country, gathering information on local 
conditions. With the record of Communist 
diplomats, it’s certainly possible Soviet con- 
sulates here would not be above illegitimate 
espionage as well. 

Our open society, however, already gives 
the Russians ample chance to spy. A few 
consulates, certainly under close watch by 
our counterintelligence, might not make a 
crucial difference. In the closely regulated 
Soviet society, moreover, we have precious 
few opportunities for even legitimate infor- 
mation gathering. To a nonexpert eye, at 
least, it is not entirely evident that the 
intelligence balance necessarily would favor 
Russia. 


Secretary of State Rusk advocates the con- 
sular pact because it would help “normalize 
relations” with Russia in the face of “the 
dangerous situation in southeast Asia.” 
While we think his suggestion of a possible 
immediate effect is an exaggeration, as a 
long-range alternative to total isolation there 
is much to recommend a policy of trying to 
learn to live with the Russians while op- 
posing their thrusts, and trying to teach 
them to live with us. 

That goal doesn’t necessarily mean the 
consular convention must be implemented 
if the Senate finds its advantages insig- 
nificant. It does mean that the observation 
that Russian diplomats often spy is no per- 
emptory argument to end discussion of the 
issue. The chance of making spying some- 
what easier must be weighed as a calculated 
risk against the possible benefits to the 
United States. 


Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN : 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 12, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1648) to provide 
grants for public works and development 
facilities, other financial assistance, and the 
planning and coordination needed to alle- 
viate conditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment in 
economically distressed areas and regions. 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, when the 
final vote was taken on S. 1648, the Eco- 
nomic Development Act, I was absent 
from the Chamber preparing for Com- 
mittee hearings the following day. I did 
not return in time to qualify. If I had 
been present, I would have voted “nay,” 
since I believe the authorization of $500 
million per year to be excessive, in view 
of the administration request for $250 
million, and in view of the potential im- 
pact of this added expenditure upon 
forcing prices up. In view of a needed 
but unplanned appropriation for the De- 
fense Department which will come up, I 
think this added authorized expenditure 
unwise. 
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The Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the Sterling 
and Francine Clark Institute, one of the 
finest museums in the country, is located 
in the beautiful New England town of 
Williamstown, Mass. Built by the late 
Robert Sterling Clark to house his per- 
sonal art collection, the institute con- 
tains a wide variety of priceless European 
and American paintings, drawings, and 
antique silver. Each year, almost 50,000 
visitors come to see the exhibitions in 
this Berkshire museum, which has been 
praised by American connoisseurs of art. 

The August 16, 1965, issue of Newsweek 
magazine contains an article about the 
Clark Institute, which I feel will be of 
great interest to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 


Mr. ANONYMOUS 


Robert Sterling Clark, an heir to the Sing- 
er sewing machine fortune, amassed one of 
the world’s great art collections. Yet, when- 
ever he loaned one of his many master- 
pieces for a special exhibit or whenever he 
purchased one for himself, his name invar- 
lably remained a secret. There are many 
collectors who shun publicity, but Clark 
pursued privacy so passionately that he be- 
came known as “Mr. Anonymous.“ 

Just a year before his death in 1956, Clark 
moved out of the shadows and into the pub- 
lic eye. To house his $50 million collection, 
then scattered among his homes in New 
York, Paris, and Montreal, he built a mu- 
seum in northwestern Massachusetts pleas- 
ant college community of Williamstown 
(population: 7,000). Today, at the museum, 
tourists and students from nearby colleges 
can view the treasures—ranging from Ma- 
donna With Child and Four Angels” by 
Piero della Francesca, through Renoir's 
“Bleeping Girl With Cat” to two American 
masterpieces, Remington’s “The Scout: 
Friends or Enemies“ and Homer's A Sum- 
mer Squall.” 

From time to time the museum dips into 
its resources of previously unexhibited works 
and mounts a show like the current “Nine- 
teenth Century French Drawings.” Visitors 
who through the linen-walled gal- 
leries last week saw 57 drawings by 14 artists, 
including 17 Degas works (among them: the 
soft figure of a Woman Standing in a Bath 
Tub“), which Clark acquired in 1919 from 
the artist's estate. Meticulously displayed 
in the museum's main hall, the show 
features three superb Toulouse-Lautrec cir- 
cus scenes dated 1899, and Monet's intimate, 
delicate, black crayon “View of Rouen.” 

Surrounded on a 153-acre plot by meadows, 
ponds, a stream, and occasional cows, the 
Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute 
lies about a mile from the campus of Wil- 
liams College, but has no official connection 
with it. Located in the heart of the Berk- 
shire Mountains, the museum, Clark be- 
lieved, would entice summer motorists (daily 
attendance climbs from 300 in the winter 
months to 600 in the summer). 

The museum, with its four temple-like 
Doric columns guarding its mammoth 
.bronze doors, is as one critic put it, “mor- 
tuary classical.” But inside, the institute is 
completely modern: the 76 by 54-foot 
skylight ceiling, for instance, has a photo- 
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electric device which automatically coordi- 
nates the fluorescent and incandescent light- 
ing with glass louvers that control the 
amount of daylight pouring into the gal- 
leries. The result is a constant level of light 
and a minimum of glare. And the museum, 
said the late critic Alfred Frankfurter, is 
“very likely the best organized and most 
highly functional structure yet erected any- 
where.” 

If the museum has any fault, it is that 
it is too small. So huge was Clark's collec- 
tion of paintings, drawings, and antique sil- 
ver that all available display space is already 
filed—even though there is much that is 
still uncataloged in basement vaults. Pe- 
ter Guille, who has been the director of the 
museum ever since it opened a decade ago, 
says: We have so many works that have 
never been displayed—many are still in un- 
opened boxes—that we'll be able to stage 
new exhibitions for the next 3 or 4 years.” 


University of Colorado Economist Puts 
Foreign Aid in Focus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
complexities of America's foreign aid 
program sometimes seem overpowering. 
The program has saved innumerable 
lives, prevented untold bloodshed. And 
as it has grown, it has grown complex. 

Thus it benefits us all when someone 
comes along who can put foreign ald in 
perspective in a few paragraphs of clear 
prose. Such a Person is Prof. Ragaei El 
Mallakh of the University of Colorado 
Department of Economics. 

He has written an eight-paragraph 
article on foreign aid for the August 21 
issue of the New Republic.” Dr. El Mal- 
lakh is widely known in scholarly circles 
for his writings and his research and he 
also has had practical experience with 
the World Bank. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I submit Dr. E Mallakh’s 
article: 

Tue CLOUDY FUTURE ror FOREIGN Am 

Foreign aid has nine lives. This year’s $3.2 
billion aid bill provides for terminating the 

in 1967 after thoroughgoing con- 
gressional investigation of all of aid's innum- 
erable nooks and crannies. But though 
many Americans view aid as a one-way give- 
away dating back to the relief programs of 
the First World War, the end is almost cer- 
tainly not yet in sight. One reason has been 
well stated by Barbara Ward, the British 
economist: The gap is rapidly widening be- 
tween a white, complacent, highly bourgeois, 
very wealthy, very small North Atlantic elite 
and everybody else, and this is not a very 
comfortable heritage to leave to one's chil- 
dren.” and the public may both 
fulminate against aid but there will always 
be someone to remind them, and not in vain, 
that in two-thirds of the world per capita 
income is $100 a year or less and is not per- 
ceptibly increasing, while in the United 
States the per capita income is $2,300 a year 
and is rapidly rising. 

Aid to less developed countries used to be 
in the form of outright grants; there was 
mounting criticism and now almost 70 per- 
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cent of all American assistance to foreign 
countries is loans. But this has created a 
serious problem. Now the borrowing coun- 
tries have to use more than a third of the 
aid they receive for paying off debt. Only 
10 years ago, debt repayments used up only 
8 percent of aid. The money being repaid an- 
nually is $5 billion, 10 years ago it was only 
$1 billion. In spite of the aid they have re- 
ceived, many of the borrowing countries are 
in grave financial straits. So they ought to 
be tightening their belts. But how can they 
on a per capita income basis of $100 a year 
or less? Dr. Raul Prebisch, the United Na- 
tions economist, says that if they tried it, 
“it would drive every last one of those coun- 
tries right into the Communist Chinese 
camp.” These countries are in trouble, de- 
spite past and continuing aid, because they 
live by exporting primary products, for which 
there is less demand than there used to be; 
and in order to develop they have to import 
manufacturing goods whose prices keep ris- 
ing. The other main cause of their troubles 
is their high rate of population increase, more 
than 2.5 percent a year compared with less 
than 2 percent in most of the richer coun- 
tries. 

This year, the British despite their own 
money difficulties announced at the London 
Commonwealth Conference that in the 
future loans to selected poor countries would 
be made free of interest or of management 
charges. Canada began providing interest- 
free loans last October. The International 
Development Association, which lends to 
poor countries in behalf of the World Bank, 
will continue to make only a small service 
charge for loans that are repayable over 50 


years. 

But the growing gap between the rich, 
mostly white countries and the poor non- 
white two-thirds of mankind indicates that 
whatever means are used the richer countries 
will probably have to give more aid in the 
future, not less. A United Nations estimate 
is that aid amounts now to only one-half of 
1 percent of the incomes of the donors. The 
U.N. Conference on Trade and Development 
held in Geneva last year (UNCTAD) thought 
this ought to be doubled, to 1 percent of the 
industrialized countries’ incomes. 

George D. Woods, President of the World 
Bank said this month that the Organization 
of Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) is lending $6 billion a year in long- 
term capital aid. The figure has stayed the 
same since 1961, but in that period the in- 
dustrialized countries have been adding an 
annual total of $40 billion to their gross na- 
tional products. As a percentage of the rich 
countries’ incomes, aid is actually shrinking. 
Senator ROBERT KENNEDY has analyzed the 
contribution of the United States and con- 
cluded that it is not meeting its responsibili- 
tles. U.S. economic aid to the rest of the 
world is just over $2 billion a year or about a 
third of 1 percent of the national income. 
Senator KENNEDY believes that this is only a 
fifth or perhaps only a tenth of the amount 
needed to meet what he called this century's 
challenge. All the developed countries have 
to do more, but the United States as the most 
developed has to do the most. 

Aid is not all altruism. Even disregard- 
ing the political consequences of withholding 

“it, there are pragmatic economic benefits that 
accrue. A l-percent increase in the gross 
national product of a developing country 
means a 1.4- nt increase in U.S. ex- 
ports—vital to a heavily industrialized coun- 
try like the United States which is wor- 
ried about its balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. Aid supports domestic growth. In 
1962, aid financed 21 percent of U.S. exports 
of iron and steel, and a third of the value of 
exported locomotives and chemical fertilizers. 

Aid has undergone a significance evolu- 
tion. It began as a reconstruction of the 
war-shattered economies of Europe and its 
objectives have steadily broadened until now 
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the emphasis is on the assistance given to 
backward countries that are learning to in- 
dustrialize. The methods have changed, 
from outright grants immediately following 
the ending of the Second World War, to 
loans, country-to-country ald tied specifically 
to exports, and now perhaps multilateral ald 
ren to regions through international agen- 


In my judgment, the last seems likeliest to 
do most for the long-term economic develop- 
ment of the poorer countries. 

—RaGazt EL MALLAKE, 


Mekong River Basin Development Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munists are actively engaged in south- 
east Asia in what they like to call a war 
of liberation. We call it what it plainly 
is, the “new imperialism.” This past 
week the President of the United States 
has been holding a series of briefings for 
Members of Congress on the nature of 
the conflict in southeast Asia. He has 
pointed out—very effectively I think 
that the challenge we face there is not 
military alone, nor is it confined just 
to South Vietnam. Rather the challenge 
is many-faceted—social and economic as 
well as military and political—and it 
spreads itself over the whole of south- 
east Asia. The President made it very 
clear that this Nation is bending every 
effort in every direction to bring peace 
to that troubled area, peace sustained 
by progress, development and prosperity 
for the peoples of southeast Asia. For 
although it is essential to this Nation's 
security, southeast Asia is not just a 
buffer state. It is an area rich in hu- 
man and natural resources, rich in un- 
developed land, rich in opportunity for 
its 100 millions of people. A strong, 
peaceful, independent ,and developing 
southeast Asia would enormously benefit 
all peoples through peaceful trade, tour- 
ism, and cultural exchange. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the Presi- 
dent for taking the Members of Congress 
into his confidence, and I congratulate 
him on the wisdom of doing so. I think 
that the air definitely needed clearing 
on this subject, and I think that the Pres- 
ident has begun that process in a pro- 
ductive manner. I would also like to 
thank and congratulate the various Mem- 
bers of the executive branch who partici- 
pated in the briefings for their fine 
presentations. In particular I feel that 
the report of Mr. Eugene Black, the dis- 
tinguished former president of the World 
Bank, on the economic aspects of our 
efforts in southeast Asia was most val- 
uable. Mr. Black spoke at length on the 
Mekong River development project, 
pointing out to the Congressmen present 
the importance of the project and its 
potentially vast impact upon the econ- 
omies of Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and 
Vietnam. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
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take this opportunity to thank Mr. Black 
and congratulate him for a very fine re- 
port. In view of the quickened interest 
in, and curiosity about, the Mekong River 
project stimulated by Mr. Black, I also 
introduce into the Record a disquisition 
prepared in my office on that subject. I 
am hopeful that my colleagues will find 
this information useful and helpful. 

The disquisition follows: 

REGIONALISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

As the problem of creating an effective 
action agency out of the U.N, appears to grow 
in complexity and improvement grows dim- 
mer as time goes on, the practical necessity of 
regional cooperative efforts increases. Al- 
though not entirely free of frustration and 
far from even in progress, the European ex- 
perience in regional cooperation has served 


as a model and an encouragement for other 


areas of the world. There must be some 
machinery in the world to move constructive 
interests on something more than a narrow 
national base. 

In southeast Asia, particularly, a regional 
approach to many problems is preferable to 
a national one for in the 20th century coop- 
eration on a wide basis, a regional basis, 
better meets the needs of small countries. 
Regionalism does not emerge overnight; it 
has to be carefully cultivated in an atmos- 
phere of growing awareness of the need for 
common action. Certainly, the -Mekong 
River Basin project offers an opportunity for 
southeast Asian nations to develop a com- 
mon action approach to shared problems. 

There are in southeast Asia, as in any 
region, peculiar problems to be overcome 
before a true community spirit can exist. 
First, are the political difficulties which must 
be stabilized before the member nations can 
work successfully in concert. Second, the 
southeast Asian nations must establish a 
precedent for thinking across national lines 
and they must establish a concensus on the 
meaning of cooperation. Finally, attention 
must shift from the present focus on already 
developed nations to the trade potentials 
and advantages of the southeast Asian region 
itself. 

Other problems such as economic depend- 
ence on one or two natural resources or lack 
of sufficient markets for the sale of goods 
requiring heavy capital investment for de- 
velopment can be best solved through re- 
gional cooperation. 

Considering all the problems of develop- 
ment the best opportunities for encourag- 
ing regionalism in southeast Asia still exist 
in the economic and cultural fields. It is 
success in these fields that can foster greater 
political stability. 

The River project with its tre- 
mendous development impact is one of the 
best examples of how economic benefit can 
transcend political differences. In addition 
to the close working relationship of the not 
always friendly countries of Cambodia, 
Thailand, Laos, and Vietnam on the United 
Nations Committee for Investigations of the 
Lower Mekong Basin, 14 United Nations 
agencies, 2 foundations, 2 private companies, 
and 21 countries including Australia, Japan, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, and the United 
States, have invested and participated in the 
Mekong project to make it truly a regional 
and an international endeavor. 

RIVER DESCRIPTION 

The Mekong is one of the great rivers of the 
world ranking with the Mississippi of Amer- 
ica, the Don of Russia, and the Ganges of 
India. A river that affects the geography, 
the economics, and the politics of peoples 
along its banks for a distance of 2,600 miles. 

Location: The headwaters of the Mekong 
River are in western China north of Tibet. 
The river flows south into Laos where it 
forms the Lao-Thai border. From there it 
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continues south, cutting across Cambodia 
and the Republic of Vietnam, to empty into 
the South China Sea which flanks the eastern 
and southern sides of the Indochinese. 
Peninsula. 

Discharge at mouth: The annual flow of 
the Mekong River emitted into the South 
China Sea is 400 million aere-feet. By means 
of comparison the annual discharge of the 
Mississippi River into the Gulf of Mexico is 
440 million acre-feet. 

Volume of flow: The volume of flow on 
the Mekong at Phnom (a port on the 
downstream side of the great lake in Cam- 
bodia) is 400,000 cubic feet per second. The 
Mississippi, America’s largest river, has a 
fiow of 611,000 cubic feet per second. 

Distance: The length of the lower Mekong 
or that part of the river below China is 
1,504 miles, while the total length of the 
river is 2,600 miles (longer than the Mis- 
sissippi River proper and almost as long as 
the Columbia River). 

Drainage area: The drainage area of the 
lower Mekong is 236,000 square miles or 
equal to the combined area of the States of 
California and New York. 

HISTORY OF MEKONG DEVELOPMENT 


Man’s first attempt to harness the poten- 
tial of the Mekong River was in the ninth 
century. The Khmer emporers of Cambodia 
started an extensive irrigation system in the 
vicinity of Angkor. Due to harassment by 
the Thai's and the Champa leaders, the sys- 
tem was never completed. The river's wealth 


in the delta region, many of which are still 
in use today. 

Prom 1866 to the end of their control in 
1954 the French colonial worked 
hard to extend the ancient Khmer and 
Champa canal system. These water routes 
served the French as both communication 
links between their massive rubber and rice 
plantations and as the major avenue of 
transportation to market. From 1905 to 1940 
the French worked on marking navigatable 
river channels and built Phnon Penh Port 
below the Great Lake in Cambodia. 

The first regional cooperation between na- 
tions sharing the Mekong River came in 1926 
when Thailand and France, who then con- 
trolled Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam, signed 
an agreement to the effect that neither would 
impede Mekong shipping. In 1949 Cambodia, 
Laos, Vietnam, and France signed a conven- 


in 1954, all the newly formed nations joined 
Thailand in an t which combined 
both the 1926 and 1949 conventions, 

In 1952 the first steps were taken by the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council to pro- 
mote regional identity and cooperation 
through the creation of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). 
The goal of this Commission is “to initiate 
and participate in measures for * * * rais- 
ing the level of economic activity * * * and 
+ * + strengthening the economic relations 
of this area both among themselves and with 
other countries of the world; and to make 
or sponsor investigations and studies of eco- 
nomic and technological problems and de- 
velopments within * * * Asia and the Par 
East.” It was under the newly formed 
ECAFE that the U.N. sponsored the first study 
of the Mekong River. Since then 21 coun- 
tries and 14 U.N. agencies have contributed 
some $27 million for planning and an addi- 
tional $40 million for construction or invest- 
ment. In 1957 four consultants, two from 


the Lower Mekong and proposed sketches for 
five possible mainstream projects. That year 
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also saw the establishment of the Commit- 
tee for Coordination and In of 
the Lower Mekong, which was the first actual 
personal cooperation between the four bene- 


Today the construction of six dams is un- 
derway—two on the Mekong itself and four 
on the tributaries. Of these dams, two 
located on tributaries in the highlands of 
northeast Thailand, are to be finished this 
year. The anticipated construction time for 
the entire project is 25 years. 

PROPOSAL 


President Johnson said in Baltimore on 
April 7, this year: “The vast Mekong River 
can provide food and water and power on a 
scale to dwarf even our own TVA.” More 
specifically, the idea of the Mekong River 
project is to build a series of dams and power- 
plants along the Mekong and some of its 
key tributaries for irrigation, electricity, flood 
control, and navigation. The proposed proj- 
ect would harness the Mekong to fill the 
needs of some 50 million poor people and 
increase the irrigated land in the service 
area by some 6 million acres. The most re- 
cent estimates indicate the cost of the proj- 
ect to be $2 billion and the time to com- 
pletion 25 years. Note: the California water 
project is being constructed at a cost of $3 
billion with a delivery date in Los Angeles 
of 1971 or an 11-year construction period. 
One must keep in mind that this $2 billion 
estimate is possibly below the actual cost 
due to the shortcomings of projecting costs 
over such an extended period of time. 

Benefits of the project include the exten- 
sion of deep channel navigation from the 
present 190 miles upstream to 270 miles. 
The planned flood control measures would 
result in a constant 3-foot Increase in the 
depth of the river. Not only would this in- 
crease in depth prevent the present salt water 
incursion which destroys many good acres 


of farmland in the delta each year but it 


would also save the deltic and Great Lake 
fisheries. 

The three major main stream projects are: 

Pa Mong, located where the river forms 
the international boundary between Laos and 
Thailand, making possible the irrigation of 
about 2.5 million acres in Laos and Thailand 
and continuous generation of approximately 
15 million kilowatt-hours of electricty. 
Finally, this project would increase the value 
of all other downstream projects. 

Sambor, located in Cambodia this project 
would make possible the irrigation of 250,000 
acres of land and would generate 400,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

Tonle Sap, located in Cambodia south of 
the Great Lake the project would improve the 
fisheries of the Great Lake now threatened 
with extermination and make possible the 
hydraulic management and reclamation of 
vast areas in the Mekong Delta in Cambodia 
and Vietnam. 

Specifically the Mekong River Basir proj- 
ect includes the total development of 5 
main stream and 12 tributary projects. Com- 
bined these dams will produce 35,950,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, expand the irri- 
gated region in the service area by 6,840,000 
acres, and create 525 miles of improved navi- 
gable waterways. 

To date the United States has invested 
some $6 million in this project through the 
Committee for the Coordination and Investi- 
gation of the Lower Mekong. 


PROBLEMS 


Opponents to the Mekong River project 
point out a multiplicity of problems which 
will deter the project’s accomplishment. A 
few of these were cited in the section on 
regionalism—traditional animosity, lack of 
experience in tion and little sense 
of community identity, lack of political sta- 
bility, and the constant Communist threat. 
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In order to make most effective use of the 
project, local residents of the villages and 
hamlets must work together to build the 
small-scale irrigation projects to service 
their crops, to increase diversification and 
production. Villagers must be willing to ac- 
cept technical training and adopt new meth- 
ods for oid jobs. They must be willing to 
work together for the benefit of all—a con- 
cept accepted in the United States but yir- 
tually unknown in Asia, where the extended 
family dominates both society and culture. 

The problems raised are real and indicate 
that the goals sought are not easy of 
achievement. Against the risks one must 
calculate the advantages. It seems likely 
that economic and social advances are 
needed for stability that aids our side. Also, 
although a richer southeast Asia makes a 
more alluring target for Chinese conquest, it 
will build a stronger resolve to fight such 

sintrusions. It is likewise possible that just 
as West Berlin is an embarrassment to Rus- 
sia—in fact acts as an indirect influence for 
domestic policies to improve consumer 
status—so advancements in southeast Asia 
could effect public and mass reactions in 
China. The major problem, the problem of 
the developed Mekong acting as a lure to the 
Communists, can only be weighted against 
the benefit of increasing the economic secu- 
rity and living standards of the residents of 
the Lower Mekong River Basin. 
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Secretary Freeman Talks Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 2 Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri Farmers’ Association 
at Columbia, Mo. 

In his remarks the Secretary summar- 
ized the startling improvements in agri- 
cultural income during the past 4 years 
and described the shock and chaos the 
agricultural and the national economy 
would have to sustain if farm commodity 


programs were not extended by the 89th 
Congress. j 


Mr. Freeman also predicted that if the 
administration's farm program were en- 
acted it would not be unreasonable to an- 
ticipate in the next 4 years a repeat of the 
$1,000 gain in realized net income per 
farm of the last 4 years. 

Because the Secretary's observations 
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are so critically relevant to current House 
debate on the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965, I have secured unanimous con- 
sent to reproduce the speech in its en- 
tirety at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

There are some experiences which—no 
matter how often repeated—are ever new, 
and revive a man's zest for life and his Joy 
in it. 

Like feeling the trusting touch of the hand 
of a little child, recognizing the voice of an 
old friend by the warmth of it, seeing the 
haze of loveliness that wraps itself around 
a mother, a wife, a daughter, and, seeking to 
match the intense concentration of an Im- 
quisitive boy. 

Another of these always refreshing experi- 
ences is looking out over the versatile and 
vibrant farmlands of the Midwest in the 
midst of a growing season. There is always 
inspiration, accompanied by a deep sense of 
gratitude, in seeing firsthand the combina- 
tion of farmer skills with nature's gifts that 
results in the miracle we know as food 
abundance, 

So I find it good—good indeed—to be with 
you in this place, at this time. Thank you 
for inviting me. 

Four years have gone by since we were last 
together at an annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Association. Since 1961 I have 
come to know the membership of this orga- 
nization better than I did then—many of 
the more than 150,000 of you personally—all 
of you through the quality of your organiza- 
tion and the character of the Teadership you 
choose for it. 

These associations and observations have 
led me to two conclusions about the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association. 

One is that you do not accept progress as 
inevitable. You look upon progress as a 
process demanding tion and crea- 
tivity, sensitivity and sensibility, anticipa- 
tion and dedication, and plain hard work. 

The other is that you consistently operate 
from the premise that what's good for the 
farm families of Missouri and the Nation is 
good for the Missouri Farmers Association. 
I've seen you apply this principle internally, 
as you weighed possible immediate advan- 
tages for your cooperative enterprises against 
the potential for long-term gains in the 
whole of agriculture; and I’ve seen you apply 
it in helping create and implement national 
farm and food policies and programs, 

For establishing and following these com- 
mendable standards, you have my admira- 
pee and respect. 

This organization’s spirit and its concept 
of proper priority—as well as the personal 
philosophy and abilities you have 
for a quarter of a century—have contributed 
to making your Fred Heinkel an interna- 
tionally recognized agricultural leader. 

Fred Heinkel holds the dual role of an 
architect, and a builder, in the food and 
agriculture policies and programs of the 
1960's. 

Few commodity programs, now or in the 
past, have records of performance and pop- 
ularity equalling that of our present feed 
grains program. It was the first big step 
in bringing farm production policy into har- 
mony with the era of abundance, The chair- 
man of the advisory committee which played 
a major part in the creation of the feed 
grains program, and in perfecting it througb 
the years since 1961, was Fred Heinkel. 

Fred, I want MFA members to know that 
no one has done more for American agri- 
culture through this period of almost 5 years 
than you. And if you will accept a personal 
tribute, I want to express my own high 
regard and warm affection. 

Earlier I recalled it has been 4 years 
since I attended an annual MFA meeting. 
At that time we discussed what needed doing 
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in the decade of the 1960's to correct inequl- 
ties that were denying parity of income op- 
portunity to our farm families and threaten- 
ing the destruction of the free enterprise 
family farm system. 

Since then, working together, we have cor- 
rected, and we have innovated. 

We have broadened the avenues of eco- 
nomic, educational, and social opportunity 
for the people of rural America—farm and 
nonfarm. 

By combining the abilities, the knowledge, 
the resources and the purposes of people 
and Government we have moved steadily 
upward on a number of fronts from the low 
levels of 1960. 

As Al Smith once said: 
the record.” 

Farm earnings today are substantially 
better than they were. Realized net farm 
income in this year of 1965 is now expected 
to total $13.5 billion—the highest since 1953 
and some $1.8 billion more than our farm 
families earned in 1960. 

Today's income is better than that of 1960 
because we've succeeded in moving to more 
equitable farm price levels. In the early 
summer of 1960 the average return to 
farmers from soybeans was $1.94 a bushel. 
This year it was $2.72—78 cents a bushel 
more. 

Here are some other early summer of 1960 
and 1965 comparisons: 

Corn, $1.09 a bushel then, $1.30 now. 

Hogs, $16.20 a hundredweight then, $22.70 
now. 

Cattle, $21.70 then, $23 a hundredweight 
now. 

Lambs, $20.10 then, $25 a hundredwight 
now. 

Wool, 45 cents a pound then, 49 cents a 
pound now. 

All hay, $15.90 then, $20 a ton now. 

Farm spending is better than it was. The 
income gains are refiected in improved rural 
town and city economies as sales of goods and 
services to farmers trend upward. Last year, 
when gross farm income was $4 billion over 
the total of 1960, farmers increased their ex- 
penditures for automobiles by over $600 mil- 
Hon and boosted other expenditures for capi- 
tal goods and machinery by another $400 mil- 
lion, Better living on the farm means better 
living in St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit, and 
Rock Island. 

Food is a better bargain than it was. For 
the millions of American consumers, food is 
the best buy they find in retail stores. This 
year, for the average family, food costs will 
take about 183 percent of income after taxes. 
In 1960, food required 20 percent—and the 
diet contained less beef. If the same per- 
centage of income were being spent for food 
in 1965 as consumers were spending in 1960, 
they would have $7 billion less to spend on 
other things. 

Food distribution is better than it was. 
We're doing a much- improved job of making 
our food abundance cover the whole of our 
society—our families requiring public assist- 
ance, and our schoolchildren. The USDA's 
food programs are now reaching over 40 mil- 
lion American adults and youngsters each 
year. The volume of food distributed 
through these domestic programs has in- 
creased from 900 million pounds in 1959-60 
to 2.1 billion pounds in 1964-65. In addition, 
a growing volume of food is moving into the 
homes of low-income families through com- 
mercial channels under the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

Farm exports are better than they were. 
Sales of agricultural commodities overseas 
are expected to reach a new record of $6.1 
billion in the current fiscal year. It will 
be the second year in a row with farm ex- 
ports in excess of $6 billlon, as compared 
with $4.5 billion in fiscal 1960. This means 
more than better markets, better incomes, 
lor farm families—it means expanded job and 
income opportunities in the areas of process- 
ing and shipping—and it makes a substan- 


“Let's look at 
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tial contribution to a favorable balance of 
payments. From a humanitarian standpoint 
and from a commercial standpoint the ex- 
panded utilization of American food and fiber 
abroad contains the greatest opportunity for 
maximum use of our great food production 
plant. In this effort there is need for the 
facilities and the skills of our cooperatives, 
and the interest demonstrated by NFA is 
most welcome. 

The supply-demand relationship is better 
than it was. Surpluses are down. Carryover 
stocks of grain by the end of the year will 
be at the lowest level since the mid-1950's, 
which means greater farm price stability and 
a cut in storage and handling costs for tax- 
payers. 

We can take pride and satisfaction in these 
achievements. 

What we've done in the past 4 years is 
proof it is possible to base a reasonable, 
progressive, serviceable food and agricultural 
policy on a concept of abundance rather than 
scarcity, benefiting producers and consumer 
alike. 

That doesn't mean we have achieved full 
parity in income opportunity for our ade- 
quate, commercial family farms or that rural 
America as a whole is moving ahead in job 
and other opportunities as rapidly as it must 
to reach our goal of parity of opportunity. 

But we're on the right track. 

Whether we stay on it depends upon the 
decisions the Congress makes this month on 
legislation that will make it possible to con- 
tinue—with a variety of improvements—the 
policies that have provided fuel for the 
steady progress made since 1960. 

Let me emphasize that these legislative 
proposals are not designed to maintain the 
status quo. While incorporating the dy- 
namic parts of our past experience, the om- 
nibus farm bill is designed to encourage de- 
velopment of an agricultural plant and a 
family farm economy that will respond to 
the potentials of the future. 

The same mechanisms that made things 
better than they were are not necessarily 
sufficient to make them better than they are. 

Enactment of forwardlooking legislation 
is mandatory to a forwardmoving rural 
economy, a forwardmoving national econ- 
omy. 

Failure to act will be catastrophic to both. 

Studies made by the Congress, by univer- 
sity economists and others, agree that if we 
fail to extend our farm commodity programs 
we will quickly experience a decline of as 
much as 50 percent from the current, still 
inadequate net farm income level. 

Anyone can understand a 50-percent pay 
cut, and its impact upon the individual fam- 
ily directly affected. But let me turn your 
attention, and the attention of the entire 
Nation, to what such a blow to the farm 
economy would mean to the whole of the 
country’s economic well-being. 

A quick look at the farm credit situation 
is most revealing: 

On January 1, 1965, the total farm debt 
amounted to $36 billion. That's 45 percent 
more than it was just 5 years ago. It is 
nearly 200 percent over the farm debt total 
of 1950, 

It is a matter of deep, personal concern to 
the farm families who owe it. It should also 
be a matter of both humanitarian and eco- 
nomic concern to nonfarmers, because if 
farm families cannot pay it city families are 
going to be in trouble, too. 

The debt situation in agriculture is neither 
better, nor worse, than in other sectors of the 
economy. Farm debt has increased at about 
the same rate as the debt of corporations, 
and at a somewhat slower rate than consumer 
debt and private noncorporate debt. 

Indications are that the sharp rise in farm 
debt is not due to the use of credit as a sub- 
stitute for income. 

Rather, the increase has resulted largely 
from borrowing by farmers to increase the 
efficiency of their operations, and borrowing 
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by young farmers becoming established on 
adequate family farms. And comparatively 
few of them are having debt difficulties so 
far—this fact is made clear by the excellent 
record made by farm lending institutions in 
collections from 1961 through 1964, and the 
Near-record low levels of delinquencies and 
foreclosures. 

If we succeed in maintaining the farm in- 
come gains of the past 4 years—if we con- 
tinue our already significant progress to- 
ward full parity of income opportunity for 
the operators of the growing numbers of 
adequate family farms—the farm debt situ- 
ation is not likely to cause serious dificul- 
ties for most farmers, for the communities 
which provide them with goods and services, 
or for the urban factory workers dependent 
upon rural markets for a substantial share of 
their employment. 

However, a sharp decline in farm income 
resulting from failure to continue construc- 
tive farm and food policies and programs 
would, on the other hand, quickly upset the 


entire rural credit structure. It would de- 


prive farmers of the ability to borrow or to 
repay the massive debt load they carry today. 
It would mean wholesale foreclosure and 


farm made it impossible for the family 
farmer to make the payments on his mort- 


stakes are big this month as the Con- 
gress prepares to act on the Great Society 


farm of the last 4 years. 

But—if we fall to build upon the experi- 
ence and the and the progress of 
the 1961-65 period, the outlook will be grim 
indeed. If failure to adopt reasonable, pur- 
poseful legislation brings a drop in net farm 
income from the current level down to just 
$6 billion a year, every American will suffer. 
In that event the efficient family farm struc- 
ture that now ranks among the wonders of 
the modern world would be wiped out. No 
one can predict what might replace it, but 
the food abundance and fair con- 
sumers now accept as casually as the air they 
breathe would be gravely threatened. 

If we fail to respond to both the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity contained in the 
food and agriculture bill now before our 
Congress, we'll appear in the coloring book 
of history painted thoughtless and indiffer- 
ent—perhaps even ruthless. 

I believe in the positive approach—and so 
do you, or you couldn't face up to the year- 
after-year, season-after-season hazards of 
farming. 

I can sense a growing realization among 
all the people of our country that they have 
a good thing going for them in the policies 
and programs that give rural America sta- 
bility and sound growth prospects, give 
urban America an abundance of good food at 
fair prices, and give the hungry of the world 
not only a source of food, but a fountain of 
know-how that can improve their ability to 
feed themselves. 

If that realization comes to flower in 
terms of constructive legislation this month, 
the prospects are excellent that the twin 
goals of parity of income for the adequate 
family farm and parity of opportunity for all 
FGVFFGGG Hy tte was OF 


Let's keep our wagon hitched to that star. 
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Urban Involvement in Soil and Water 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day in Storrs, Conn., in my district, 
conservation district leaders from 12 
Northeastern States met for their annual 
summer meeting. Senator Enpwarp M. 
Kennepy from Massachusetts was a 

l] speaker. He told the conserva- 


Every time a city dweller turns on his fau- 
cet, and wonders how long the water supply 
will last; every time he goes fishing or boat- 
ing in a river and finds it polluted; every time 
he seeks a wooded place for recreation and 
finds it more crowded; every time he watches 
the zoning of a suburban tract and wonders 
if the best use is being made of the land, he 
realizes that conservation is something he 
needs for his life, and that the resources 
around them are limited, indeed. 


Senator Kennepy then proceeded to 
outline a 10-point program for future 
growth in soil and water conservation. I 
suggest that every Member of Congress 
should be familiar with this statement. 
Under unanimous consent I place it in 
the Rxconp: 

SENATOR KENNEDY Proposes 10-POINT WATER 
PROGRAM 


(Text of an address delivered by Senator 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts, before the northeastern area 
meeting of the National Association of 
Soll and Water Conservation Districts— 
College of Agriculture Auditorium, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., Aug. 
16, 1965) 

I am delighted to be here today to express 
my appreciation, and that of my colleagues 
in the Senate, for the work you are doing to 
conserve the resources of the United States. 
The laws we pass in W must be 
made to work here in the States and locall- 
ties. Without your help, they cannot work. 
What you have been doing, assisting land- 
owners, enlisting and proposing 
constructive ideas for the better use of land 
and water, has helped all of us fulfill our 
responsibilities to the future of our country. 

Neither you nor I own the resources of our 
country. But in a real sense we are the 
trustees of these resources. Our responsi- 
bilities are to pursuade our fellow citizens 
that no use be made, of land or woods or 
water, that squanders them or despolls our 


countryside. Every effort must be made to 


encourage the broadest development, in the 
community interest. 

You meet at a significant time in the his- 
tory of soil and water conseryation. We are 
beginning to see the first real involvement 
of the urban population who make up the 
great majority of the people of our region. 
Those who live in cities used to regard soil 
and water as inexhaustible—much as the 
early settlers regarded the buffalo. Many of 
us used to think that water and erosion and 
Tesource development and irrigation were 
problems of the West, not the East, or prob- 
lems of farmers and not city people. I re- 
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member when I in the Western 
States, in the election of 1960, the people 
wanted to hear about President Kennedy’s 
policies on dams, electric power, irrigation, 
reclamation of the soil. I remember 


and transit and immigration—and if I had 
talked about resources, they would have 
been bored. 

Now this is changing. Every time a city 
dweller turns on his faucet, and wonders 
how long the water supply will last; 

Every time he goes fishing or boating in a 
river and finds it polluted; 

Every time he seeks a wooded place for re- 
creation and finds it more crowded; 

Every time he watches the zoning of a 
surburban tract and wonders if the best use 
is being made of the land, he realizes that 
conservation is something he needs for his 
life, and that the resources around them are 
limited, indeed. 

When faced with a flood; a water shortage; 
a forest fire or other major crisis, we act 
quickly and do what we must. These are the 
dramatic problems. But there are quiet 
crises, as well, that also call for action. The 
haphazard development of land adjacent to 
our cities, such as we see going on today on 
Staten Island in New York, without plan- 
ning, without regulation and speeding to- 
ward a suburban slum. The ruining of land 
through strip mining that we see in parts of 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia and Ken- 


tucky; the pollution of lakes and rivers 
throughout our area; the erosion of farm 
land and beaches; surface run-off and see- 
page from poorly planned construction. 
These conditions, growing every day, pose 
just as great a challenge to the future we 
want, and the conservation we will need. 

There are no sweeping answers in these 

problems. Certainly the answer is not to 
keep all the land wild. Many legitimate in- 
terests are involved. Industry needs land 
and water for economic progress. Good hous- 
ing must use land and water for the comfort 
of our people. You know, from the work 
you do in your 12 States, that we must con- 
sider all legitimate interests, even when they 
compete. 
Primarily the problem lies in striking a 
balance among the various necessities of 
modern life. Between our need for industry 
and our need for pure water; between our 
desire for recreation and our demand for raw 
materials. In short, between all the things 
people want to live in urban centers, and all 
the things they need so they can escape from 
cities to find the physical and spiritual re- 
freshment of the countryside. 

For these reasons, I hope that as your 
activities broaden to meet urban needs, city 
people will play an increasing role in what 
you do. Now that they are awake to these 
problems, they should know that the ap- 
proach you have developed, over almost 30 
years, emphasizing local initiative and local 
control, is a proven vehicle for solving re- 
source problems. Especially in the North- 
east, where city and country are so inter- 


twined, this kind of participation can be a. 


model for progress. 

We in Massachusetts are very proud of our 
conservation districts. We are a heavily 
urban State. But we love our open spaces 
and use them as much as we can. Tourism is 
our number three industry. The same 
mountain that offers ski trails in the winter, 
is used in summer for a music festival or 
an theater. The availability of recrea- 
tion is one of the things that has convinced 
the leaders of education and leaders of in- 
dustry to locate within our borders. 

Two years ago our State legislature gave 
conservation districts, along with our town 
conservation councils, the responsibility for 
all efforts in this area. Under the new orga- 
nization, every new school, park shopping 
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center, housing subdivision and other com- 
munity facility can have the benefit of the 
entire range of conservation skills applied 
directly to their needs. These commissions 
have authority, and equally important, they 
have money. 

Some of our towns have hired professional 
planners to undertake a complete survey of 
soil and water resources. They have esti- 
mated their needs and decided how they 
want to develop. They are drawing up 
master plans, by which every acre will go to 
the highest use. All of this is in the finest 
tradition of local initiative and community 
cooperation, and with some pride I commend 
it to you. 

I would like to make some suggestions 
today about the most serious resource prob- 
lem here in the Northeast, the shortage of 
water. For the last 4 years, 300,000 square 
miles within our region have received insuf- 
ficient rainfall. Agriculture has been badly 
damaged. Some companies in the central 
part of my State have had to shut down for 
lack of water. Even the metropolitan dis- 
trict commission, composed of Boston and its 
suburban communities, which built the 
largest reservoir in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to domestic water, has recently been 
forced to curtail some home and recrea- 
tional use. Events of the past few months 
have emphasized dramatically the prediction 
by a Presidential Panel 15 years ago: That 
by 1975, the No. 1 shortage in this country 
would be water. 

Even if the drought ends, the rising tide 
of consumption will not end. The average 
city dweller uses 70 to 80 gallons of water a 
day—five times what he used, two genera- 
tions ago. Industry uses even more, and 
the trend of use is sharply upward. It is 
essential that we plan now, and act now, 
not just for the current emergency but to 
provide for our future growth. 

1. Our first need is to consolidate local 
efforts and to engage in joint community 
planning. It is clear that areas like Metro- 
politan Hartford and Metropolitan Boston, 
which pooled their efforts in the past, are 
in a better position to meet the drought 
than communities which decided to go it 
alone. No small town or city can afford, 
financially, to provide the new water sources 
and the new storage facilities that are neces- 
sary—especially when its population and in- 
dustrial needs are growing. They should 
follow the example of conservation districts, 
and combine for their own benefit. 

2. We must try other methods of financing 
for communities too remote to be part of 
district systems. In this connection, there 
is a bill passed by the Senate this year, for 
Federal loans and grants to build pipelines 
and reservoirs in rural areas. Senator AIKEN 
was the chief sponsor. I was a msor, 
and I hope the House will adopt it without 
delay. 

3. We must develop new devices of water 
storage. I support the Federal legislation 
to increase the amount of storage in any 
watershed project from 5,000 to 12,000 acre- 
feet. Water supply should be one of the 
critical elements in the resource plans of 
your districts. One study made in my State, 
of possible new sites for small reservoirs on 
a river near Boston, showed 43 possible sites. 
But most had already been taken for hous- 
ing developments, shopping centers, and fac- 
tories. This misuse of resources must not 
be allowed to happen. 

4. We must take the machines of home 
and industry—alr conditioners, washing 
machines, water taps—which use so much 
water, and redesign them so they can use 
the same water again and again. Several 
billions of gallons a day could be saved if 
this were done. This is primarily a job for 
industry; but technical assistance should be 
made available by the Government, 
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5. We should continue the all-out effort 
to lower the cost of desalting water. In the 
long run, the sea can be the easiest and 
cheapest source of our needs. But as long 
as the cost is so prohibitive and present 
plants so experimental, we must continue 
to bear the considerable expense of getting 
water from other sources. 

The water shortage should also drive us 
to greater efforts in fighting pollution. I 
come from a State with 1,000 miles of pol- 
luted rivers and streams, 35 percent of the 
total. The Merrimac River, in northeast 
Massachusetts, is the oldest polluted river 
in the country—and one of the worst. We 
would have no water problem today, in most 
parts of my State and many parts of yours, 
if polluted rivers could be safely used. Nor 
would we have the strangulation of animal 
life, the denial of recreation opportunity, the 
odors and sights and dangers to health that 
pollution brings. 

For those reasons, I would make these sug- 
gestions: 

6. We should encourage creation of local 
sewerage districts, to bring under appro- 
priate control those plants outside city 
limits that cause such pollution. Such dis- 
tricts should also be eligible for grants under 
the sewerage treatment program. Under the 
present program, only municipalities are 
eligible for funds. Under my suggestion, 
the program. could reach industries not 
covered. 

7. One of the greatest obstacles to the anti- 
pollution is that many industries 
cannot afford the cost of control. Nor can 
we fairly blame a community which falls to 
force pollution control upon its plants, for 
fear they will leave the area. Faced with 
the choice, any community would prefer a 
polluted river to unemployed citizens. For 
this reason, we should give tax relief, and 
consider even direct grants to industrial 
plants to encourage them to dispose of their 
wastes, without polluting. 

8. Another difficult obstacle to enforcement 
is the difference in pollution in standards 
between States. Rivers do not respect State 
boundaries. Yet communities downstream 
cannot clean up effectively, if communities 
upstream, in another State, do not have to 
treat their wastes to the same degree. It is 
essential, therefore, that there be uniform 
water quality standards between States. I 
hope this will be enacted by the Congress 
this year. 

9. We must also find new methods of 
treating municipal sewage before it finds 
its way into our rivers and streams. In many 
of our cities, the storm and sanitation sewers 
are connected in such a way that in time of 
stroms, untreated sewage is backed into our 
waters. Much pollution is caused by this 
fact. What is needed are new devices that 
can be installed, in our homes or in holding 
pens, to prevent this dangerous condition. 

10. Pinally, in furtherance of all these pro- 
grams, I think the present Federal law should 
be changed to eliminate the provision which 
limits the Government grants for water re- 
search to land-grant colleges. There are 
many private colleges, in all of our States, 
which could make an important contribu- 
tion if they had this support. 

The current water crisis is an opportunity, 
a5 well as a challenge. If meeting it can 
teach us the value of cooperation and plan- 
ning, what we do will carry over to the de- 
velopment of all our resources, This is what 
you have been fighting for since 1937. It is 
where you can make a unique contribution. 
The people of our region, now aroused, are in 
back of your efforts. The time is ripe for 
substantive accomplishment on many fronts. 

I know you will contribute, and continue 
your leadership, for this cause. 
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Warden Lane of Michigan City, Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
proposed National Crime Commission 
has in its membership many distin- 
guished persons from the fields of law, 
education, public administration, and 
others. It will no doubt do an excellent 
job in discharging its duties. 

But, as a recent editorial in the Mich- 
igan City, Ind., News-Dispatch has noted, 
it does not have a practical penologist 
in its ranks. Michigan City is the site 
of a State prison. Its warden has won, 
by his remarkable achievements, the 
highest regard not only of the community 
but of the State. He is not a prophet 
without honor in his own country, but 
one who has won a deserved reputation 
for his success in dealing with convicted 
criminals. 

The Michigan City editorial has sug- 
gested that Warden Lane would be a 
most excellent choice for the first va- 
cancy which occurs on the Crime Com- 
mission. I agree. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial “Glaring Omis- 
sion” may appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Michigan City (Ind.) News-Dis- 
patch, Aug. 2, 1965} 
GLARING OMISSION 

The stated goal of President Johnson's 
proposed National Crime Commission cer- 
tainly is good and desirable—a “systematic, 
nationwide study * * * of crime problems, 
ranging from its causes at one extreme to 
arrest and rehabilitation at the other.” 

Too, those LB. J. appointed to the Com- 
mission are eminently distinguished and 
highly qualified. 

But there was one glaring omission that 
ought to be rectified. The Commission has 
judges, prosecutors’ and lawyers galore. It 
also includes a police chief, the mayor of 
New York, a university president, a publisher, 
and the presidents of the League of Women 
Voters and National Urban League. 

But nowhere does one find a leading 
penologist. If rehabilitation is to be part 
of its concern, the Commission ought to 
have at least one member who is intimately 
familiar with prisons and their inmates. 

Sad to say, this omission isn’t surprising. 
It reflects an unfortunate public attitude 
that tends to equate prisons solely with pun- 
ishment and to consider convicts incor- 
rigibly beyond redemption. 

y because of this attitude, the Na- 
tion's penal systems need penetrating study 
and reappraisal as much as any other seg- 
ment of the crime problem—probably more. 

Indiana offers both bad and good ex- 
amples. Most of the State's correctional in- 
stitutions are in sorry shape, the result of 
inadequate appropriations, politics, and pub- 
lic apathy. 

The one notable exception is the State 
prison at Michigan City. From a physical 
standpoint, the penitentiary is ancient, run- 
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down, overcrowded, and understaffed. But 
despite great difficulties born of public 
apathy and penury, Warden Ward Lane is 
quietly working small miracles of rehabilita- 
tion, 

Given only nickels and dimes by taxpayers, 
Lane’s approach is necessarily bold and risky. 
But is also eminently sensible. One way 
or another, he encourages inmates to find 
their own way out of ignorance and dark de- 
spair. 

Significantly, Lane's self-help programs are 
working far better than most Hoosiers 
realize—and in many cases more effectively 
than the antipoverty war's richly financed 
rehabilitation projects. 

Essentially, Lane’s approach succeeds be- 
cause it is built upon an intimate, practical 
understanding of prisons and prisoners ac- 
qiured through years of up-from-the-ranks 
experience, Hence, he can go beyond the 
narrow limits imposed by mere book knowl- 
edge or sociological theory. 

Someone like Warden Lane ought to be 
named to the President's new crime com- 
mission when the first vacancy occurs. Men 
who have strayed as far from society as 
prison are not easily rehabilitated. They 
constitute a challenge that cries for the 
knowledge, wisdom, and understanding of 
someone who has devoted a lifetime to prison 
work. 


A Paratrooper in Vietnam Pens Letter to 
Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the recent student demonstrations 
for peace—at any price—in Vietnam 
must be puzzling and disheartening to 
our men who are fighting there. It is 
too bad the demonstrators do not have 
the knowledge of the ways of Communist 
aggression, as is expressed by a young 
paratrooper who is presently fighting the 
battle against Communist suppression of 
Vietnam. 

Pfc. Jerry P. Linsner, through his 
letter to the editor of the Arizona Re- 
public released on July 15, 1965, makes 
an eloquent and well-considered appeal 
to these students for their support of 
those who are willingly fighting and 
dying for the preservation of world free- 
dom. Under leave previously granted, I 
include in the Recor the following let- 
ter from Pfc. Jerry P. Linsner, of 


Phoenix, Ariz.: 

A PaRATROOPER IN VIETNAM PENS LETTER TO 
STUDENTS 

To the Eprror: 


I am a 22-year-old paratrooper now serving 
with the 173d Airborne Brigade ( te). 
My home address is 2412 North 37th Way, in 
Phoenix. I am writing this letter from the 
perimeter defense position around Bien Hoa 
Airbase, South Vietnam, and its questioning 
aspects are directed at a select few who are 
helping to fight this war on the homefront. 

I must say though, that I am a little con- 
fused as to which side is being supported, 
and whose cause upheld by some of our 
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young and upcoming “intellectual soldiers” 
whose bases of operations are located at sev- 
eral of our institutions of higher learning. 

One of our most precious possessions is the 
freedom to challenge the policies of our Gov- 
ernment, and keep those policies within the 
limits of our society's national feelings. This 
freedom was borne to us from our Natlon's 
birth through the careful actions and watch- 
ful minds of dedicated leaders and protected 
by the blood of thousands. 

It now seems evident that this freedom 
can be, and is being, undermined and abused 
in an ignorant display of rash actions, which 
do nothing but confuse the public and place 
a doubt in the minds of countries on the 
verge of communism as to the soundness of 
America’s promise to defend them against 
Communist aggression. 

The un-American aspects of these demon- 
strations, which are carried out by those 
who might occupy positions of leadership and 
responsibility in the near future, carry the 
tralts of a possible dupe by an outside force. 

You would think that the countless broken 
Communist treaties, lies, and anti-American 
attacks, and the stark nakedness of public 
Communist announcements, which state 
openly and coldly their intentions to crush 
us, would awaken minds and open eyes. 

From the Lao Dong Party in Hanol, the 
Communist cry that the fighting in the 
South is a matter for the South Vietnamese, 
has been heard all over the world. Seized 
Vietcong caches of Communist-supplied 
arms and ammunition, the extremely elabo- 
rate military and political machine aimed at 
conquering South Vietnam, and the high 
proportion of Northern-trained officers, en- 
listed men, specialists, and secret agents, re- 
veal the Communist line to be a giant mock- 
ery. It is a useless attempt to hide the fact 
that Hanoi is behind the continuing cam- 
paign of aggression aimed at conquering 
South Vietnam. There exists in South Viet- 
nam a large scale, carefully directed, and 
Communist-supported program of armed at- 
tack on a sovereign state and a free people. 

Obviously, some students are so entangled 
in their efforts to reform our international 
policies that they fail to see the danger. As- 
sured by social and Intellectual freedoms, 
they strike out viciously and defiiantly at our 
National Government. Not only do they lack 
diplomacy, they infringe upon the rights and 
freedoms of other citizens, and either do not 
care or have no conception of the ill-effects 
our Nation suffers in the world spotlight. 

I only hope that when the demonstrations 
finally terminate, these students will add to 
their store of knowledge a recognition of the 
truth along with a valuable bit of experience. 

Students should use their freedoms, take 
advantage of their rights, pry, disapprove, 
and question our Government's actions and 
make them conform to the will of the people. 
But before they pass judgment, they should 
take another look at our country’s founda- 
tions, what we have fought and died for in 
the past, and what we stand for today. They 
should open their eyes and see who Is trying 
to take this away from us. 

I have watched America’s youth swelter 
on the decks and in the holds of troopships 
and LST’s. I have watched them rise from 
muddy pup tents, to construct through Jong, 
laborious days as clean and healthy a place 
to live as is possible in this environment. 
I've watched their bodies burn and tan under 
a merciless sun as they dug bunkers and 
mortar shelters. And at night they keep a 
vigilant watch in these same positions. 

They have dropped in convulsions from the 
heat, and died from Communist steel. They 
are fighting a dirty and nasty war, and they 
board helicopters willingly to hunt out an 
elusive enemy in their own territory. 

There is one I haven't the slightest 
doubt about, Mr. Student, and that is these 
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men’s determination to stop communism 
here, on their own back doorstep. They know 
the score and this realization shows in their 
mental and physical willingness to fight. 
However, when I turn my eyes homeward, 
I see something ugly, and I don't like it. 
Where is the moral support enjoyed by other 
men in wars past won? Where Is determina- 
tion to stop communism? Don't sell us down 
the river, Mr. Student, you might regret it. 
Pfc. JERRY P. LINSNER, 
APO, San Francisco, Calif. 


Civil Rights: A New Jersey Conservative 
Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 29, 1965, the Irvington Herald, 
Irvington, N.J., carried a thought-pro- 
voking article written by Howard E. 
Berkeley. Although written before the 
Los Angeles insurrection, it is almost 
prophetic. Mr. Berkeley's comments are 
worthy of consideration by the House; 
therefore, I commend them to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Civ. RIGHTS: ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 

(By Howard E. Berkeley) 


Td like to thank the Irvington Herald 
for permitting me to write an article pre- 
senting a conservative view on the civil 
rights issue. 

Too often we in this area have received 
only one point of view—the liberal one 
of compulsory togetherness. Anyone who 
dared disagree was immediately branded a 
bigot, the so-called modern liberal using 
the term “bigot” in the same way the me- 
dieval inquisitor used the term “heretic.” 

The liberal solution of America's racial 
problem is based on the assumption that 
once all the divergent elements are forced 
together, love and brotherhood will follow. 
In the light of reality this assumption is 
totally fallacious. The forcing of dissimilar 
people together in disregard of their desires 
merely aggravates the existing problem. 
People tend to associate with those who have 
common interests and backgrounds, 

Of course, in a truly democratic society 
it should not be the purpose of the State 
to say with whom you should or should not 
associate. If an individual wanted to as- 
sociate only with blue-eyed Catholics this 
might be foolish, but freedom is choice, no 
more no less. 

Our American Republic was founded on 
the belief that the individual making his 
own decisions subject to a minimum of laws 
will accomplish more for society than some 
faceless robot figure controlled by an all- 
knowing state. 

Today's miscalled liberals—CORE, SNCC, 
ADA, and the rest of them—are merely the 
ideological successors to every totalitarian 
philosophy from the Pharaohs to the Com- 
missars 


Their attitude on the racial question is 
simply that we know what's best for you. 
Therefore, we will tell you whom to serve, 
hire, fire, rent to, live with, associate with, 
and we will, if we deem it necessary, ship 
your children about like so many head of 
sheep or cattle—all in the name of democ- 
racy, of course. This group, perhaps to hide 
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an inferiority complex publicly regards it- 
self as a collection of demigods that we 
poor mortals must obey. 

Of course, self-righteous hysterics boiling 
with zeal to free the Negro, are nothing 
new in American history. It was a handful 
of radical agitators who with their lies, half- 
truths, distortions and horror stories injected 
so much poison into the American body 
politic that a tragic Civil War resulted. 

It was these New England and New York 
fanatics, including a number of clergy, that 
sent rifles into Kansas, rifles to maim and 
kill and sent them in boxes labeled “Bibles.” 
Later the same abolitionist extremists sent 
the murderer and psychopath John Brown, 
of bloody Kansas fame, to Harper's Ferry. 
An expedition, whose avowed purpose was to 
free the slaves, but whose first victim was a 
free Negro. 

With the Civil War over, the South had to 
be “reconstructed”. So the fanatics went 
South to rule in what historians have de- 
scribed as the tragic decade. 

Supported by Federal bayonets, the radi- 
cals misruled and looted the Southern States. 
Finally the reconstruction collapsed of its 
own evil weight. The humanitarians left and 
the southerners both black and white, were 
of course left to clean up the mess and pay 
the bills. 

Today's civil rights agitators are of many 
stripes, some are simply misguided do- 
gooders, other are just out for kicks—they 
have graduated from panty raids; still others 
plain radicals and of course those lost 
souls—the beatniks. 

The cynical politician whose sole interest 
in the Negro is his vote, stands behind much 
of the trouble. The politician sees this en- 
tire agitation as a wonderful opportunity to 
extend his own power and profits at the 
expense of the people's rights and to hide 
his tyranny under the guise of democracy 
and brotherhood. 

What we in the North are beginning to 
find out is that the civil rights movement, 
with its program of planned chaos and dic- 
tatorship, is not to be restricted to the South, 
for the mobs are marching in Chicago, 
Newark, and Philadephia, as well as in Selma, 
Jackson, and Birmingham. 

The American people, through their 
apathy, have sown the dragon's teeth and 
now the Nation will reap the crop of tron 
men. 


Home Rule: An American Idea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16,1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia have 
indicated their support for home rule in 
a variety of ways in the last 15 years. 

Recently, WWDC radio ran an edi- 
torial which stated in part: 

Local self-government is neither a Demo- 
cratic nor a Republican idea. It’s an Ameri- 
can idea, As such, it belongs in the Capital 
City of the American people. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the full text of the July 23 
WWDC editorial: 

Procress on Home RULE 

Broadcast of this editorial by WWDC Presl- 
dent Ben Strouse began July 23, 1965. We 
welcome comments. 
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Nothing much new was said during the 3- 
day Senate debate over the District of Co- 
lumbia home rule. In the 91 years since the 
District of Columbia residents lost self gov- 
ernment all the arguments for and against 
restoring it have been made. People who 
know the arguments long ago made up their 
minds. 

Five times since 1948, a home rule bill has 
emerged from the Senate. Now for the sixth 
time it has happened. WWDC thinks the 
1965 Senate model is the best proposal yet. 

But the problem has never been in the 
Senate. The problem has always been in the 
House, specifically the House District Com- 
mittee. In 1950 a home rule bill by Repre- 
sentative James Auchincloss of New Jer- 
sey, actually reached the House floor. But 
southern opposition managed to stall a vote 
until adjournment pressures killed the bill. 
Ten years later a discharge petition came 
close to forcing the District of Columbia 
home rule to the floor. But again it failed. 

So, home rule supporters should not be 
counting chickens yet. Republican votes on 
the House District Committee are needed. 
This means Republican committee members 
will have the final say about the details of 
any House home rule bill. 

We hope they will see fit to go along with 
as much of the Senate bill as possible. In 
our opinion, the Senate has passed a good 
bill. And in the final analysis, local self gov- 
ernment is neither a Democratic nor a Re- 
publican idea, It's an American idea. As 
such it belongs in the Capital City of the 
American people. 


Orderly Procedures for Mass Coverage of 
News Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, A 
Joint Media Committee on news cover- 
age problems has produced a document 
meant to aid all public officials and news- 
men on news stories so big that report- 
ers might swamp the newsworthy events 
themselves. The committee is seeking 
wide distribution of the statement—it 
has gone to all newspapers and broad- 
casting stations, and should go to all 
public officials. 


I am pleased to be able to bring it to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress and to all who might find it 
helpful, by placing it in the RECORD at 
this point: 

ORDERLY PROCEDURES ror Mass COVERAGE OF 
News EvENTS 


The press] serves one of the most vital 
of all general interests; the dissemination of 
news from as many different sources, and 
with as many different facets and colors as is 
possible. That interest is closely akin to, if 
indeed it is not the same as, the interest 
protected by the first amendment; it presup- 
poses that right conclusions are more likely 
to be gathered out of a multiude of tongues, 
than through any kind of authoritative se- 
lection. To many this is, and always will be, 
folly; but we have staked upon it our all“ 
Learned Hand in U.S. v. Associated Press 
(52 F. Supp. 372 (1945) ). 
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Judge Hand's eloquent statement of the 
Tundamental principle that democracy is best 
informed by the freest and most abundant 
possible news coverage of significant events 
is a principle to which the news media, of 
course, fully subscribe. It is also endorsed, 
we believe, by the general public, which rec- 
ognizes that the depth, accuracy, variety, and 
richness of the news it receives derive from 
‘the multiplicity and competition of those 
who report the happenings of the world. All 
measures that limit the number of reporters 
who observe a significant news event di- 
minish the fullness of the flow of informa- 
tion that a democratic society must have if 
it is to function properly. 

No one quarrels with the principle itself; 
concern about it runs almost entirely to 
questions of feasibility and practicality. The 
problems arise, fortunately, only rarely. 
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The great majority of those infrequent in- 
stances where the number of newsmen at a 
given event tends to turn coverage into con- 
fusion, to disrupt the event itself or to dis- 
tort its reality, are the consequence not of a 
superabundance of news gatherers and equip- 
ment on the scene, but a lack of orderly, 
systematic procedures for the newsmen to 
follow. 

Several hundred reporters and photogra- 
phers routinely cover a Presidential news 
conference without disrupting it. The same 
is true for every major sports event, from 
the world series to an international golf 
tournament. Several hundred newsmen are 
at work in the National Capital every day. 
Those covering a Presidential inaugural are 
numbered by the thousands. Scores are on 
hand in the State legislatures, at political 
debates, major civic events, contests of all 
sorts. Hundreds cover the great launchings 
at Cape Kennedy. 

These are examples—even extremes—of 
mass coverage or saturation coverage. Yet 
whatever complaints may arise about them 
they rarely apply to the number of news rep- 
resentatives or charge that the sheer quan- 
tity of newsmen tends to hamper, diminish, 
or distort the event. 

The reason why coverage is successful at 
those occasions—successful from the point of 
view of news media, the participants in the 
events themselves, and the general public 
is, of course, that systematic arrangements 
are made to permit the newsmen to do their 
work. Locations for them and their equip- 
ment are specified, facilities are provided, 
opportunities are given for interviews, pic- 
ture making, observation, and ng. 

Trained newsmen behave as decent citizens 
and obserye commonsense provisions for 
orderly, efficient, and unobtrusive coverage. 
When a sensible system is set up for them 
to follow, they abide by it. 

But, absent such a system at a crowded 
news event, turmoil can ensue. Disorder or 
confusion in news coverage comes when a 
sizable number of reporters and photogra- 
phers converge on a scene where those in 
charge have laid out no plans or procedures 
or systematic arrangements. 

Accordingly, we urge those responsible for 
events that are bound to attract wide news 
coverage to make the advance preparations 
that commonsense dictates for orderly news 
gathering. The longer the time for prepar- 
ation, obviously, the more satisfactory these 
arrangements will be. But even in unex- 
pected happenings—crises, accidents, police 
actions and the like—there are almost always 
opportunities for the governmental, civic, 
police or other authorities in charge to ar- 
range measures by which the media can do 
their job in an orderly fashion and with a 
minimum of confusion. The problem is 
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greatly eased by the elimination of curiosity- 
seekers, speculative news and photographic 
entreprenuers, and amateur camera-wielders 
from the areas and facilities set aside for 
legitimate newsgathers. 

Most authorities and others who have fre- 
quent contact with the news reporting proc- 
ess, do in fact make advance arrangements, 
and with successful results. We recommend 
that others, less experienced, take counsel 
and enlist the help of newsmen and others 
who are knowledgeable in public information 
activities. They can count on the advice of 
the local newspaper, radio and television 
executives to be practical, even-handed and 
acceptable to all participating newsmen. 

We recommend to those local news execu- 
tives: On occasions where it is apparent that 
no adequate arrangements have been made 
and where a confused, disorderly situation 
could ensue, one or more of the senior news 
representatives in the area should take the 
initiative in proposing newsgathering pro- 
cedures that will be fair and efficient. We 
believe that such an effort will not be taken 
as presumptuous or officious, but will be wel- 
comed by all concerned. 


mr 


On very infrequent occasions, newsworthy 
events take place where, almost exclusively 
for reasons of space limitations, unlimited 
numbers of newsgatherers and their equip- 
ment cannot be accommodated. In those 
events the device of pooling, although rarely 
welcome, is preferable to no system at all, or 
to recourse to a -come, first-served 
method of coverage. 

Fortunately, most of the events where 
Pooling is inescapable are those that have 
been systematized for some time. The de- 
tails have been worked out by professional 
information representatives and the news 
media, and these arrangements, while neces- 
sarily restrictive, have nevertheless enjoyed 
long-standing acceptance. Thus there are 
standard pooling procedures for coverage of 
the President of the United States when he 
is traveling by plane or train, for admission 
to various military installations, to ships at 
sea, to scientific establishments, and for cov- 
erage of events in parade vehicles, small ob- 
servation posts and rooms, and the like. 
With these news situations where pooling 
procedures have been established, we need 
not be concerned here. 

Sometimes, however, other events—either 
planned or unanticipated—attract substan- 
tial news coverage where the physical limi- 
tations of the scene do not permit simul- 
taneous reporting and photographing by all 
those who may wish to doso. Examples are 
interviews in a sickroom, ceremonies in a 
small church, events in a small classroom or 
laboratory, briefings in confined quarters, 
etc. 

Here, there may be no escape from pooling 
and those under whose auspices the event 
takes place must give thought to prescrib- 
ing the most efficient, equitable, and least 
restrictive procedures that the circumstances 
permit. For their guidance, we summarize 
the usual pooling methods that have worked 
best in situations where there has been ex- 
perience with pooling. 

Priorities necessarily vary according to the 
circumstances, but the generally most ac- 
ceptable order is somewhat as follows, with 
the total number of pool representatives de- 
pending on the space and facilities available: 

1. One reporter (and, if a picture situa- 
tion, one photographer) from one of the two 
major press associations, Associated Press and 
United Press International; plus one repre- 
sentative (and, if appropriate, cameraman 
and sound engineer) from one of the major 
broadcasting networks, American Broadcast- 
ing Co., Columbia Broadcasting System, Mu- 
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tual Broadcasting System, and National 
Broadcasting Co. 

2. The representatives from the other press 
association and the other radio and television 
networks, 

3. A reporter (and photographer, when ap- 
propriate) from one of the local newspapers 
and one of the local television and radio 
stations. 

3a. Representatives of the remaining local 
papers and television and radio stations. 

(Nors.—Some events may be of such in- 
tense or local interest that first 
priority may be appropriate for category 3, 
above. In such cases, and when wire service 
and network representatives are not on the 
scene, the reporters and photographers for 
the local newspapers and broadcasting sta- 
tions can sometimes cover for them.) 

4. A representative from among the “spe- 
cials,” ie., out-of-town newspapers who have 
sent reporters and photographers to the 
scene. 

4a, A representative from among the out- 
of-town radio and television newsgatherers. 

5. A representative of the news magazines. 

6. A representative from among the foreign 
press on the scene. 

There is, of course, nothing hard and fast 
among the listing above; it is subject to vari- 
ation according to many different circum- 
stances surrounding each news event. It is 

ted merely as an indication of the gen- 
eral order of importance—measured by the 
presumed audience—of the various news 
media. 

In pooled coverage, it is well understood 


category. Although he is bound to do so only 
by an unwritten code of honor, incidents of 
cheating—of withholding choice items of 
news, or incomplete disclosure—are almost 
unheard of among the American press, and 
the punishment of an offender, meted out in 
the form of his colleagues’ anger and con- 


tempt, is always prompt. 
If the news event is a continuing one, or 


As in section II, we suggest to those un- 
der whose auspices a newsworthy event takes 
place that if they are in doubt about how to 
set up a pooling arrangement, they take 
counsel from the local news media execu- 
tives or from an experienced information 
officer or a professional public relations ex- 
pert. If necessary, representatives of the 
press networks, 
papers and radio and television stations can 
themselves design the arrangements. 

And, again as in section II, we urge those 
local news media executives to take the 
initiative to establish the rules when it is 
clear that through default of others, the 
choice is between pooling and chaos. 

A final suggestion to all those con- 
cerned in such news situations—to repre- 
sentatives of the news media and to those 
in charge of the events to be covered: 

Time and thought spent on ways to avoid 
the need for pooling, and to substitute the 
m for quiet, orderly, systematic cover- 
age of the news by all comers will pay the 
most rewards, and will result in a vastly 
more satisfying solution to all concerned, not 
the least of whom are the American people. 
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The foregoing statement enjoys the en- 
dorsement of the boards of directors or ex- 
ecutive bodies of the five professional orga- 
nizations represented on the Joint Media 
Committee. 

JOINT MEDIA COMMITTEE ON 
News COVERAGE PROBLEMS 
THEODORE F. KOOP, 
Chairman, Sigma Deita Chi. 
GEORGE BEEBE, 
The Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association. 
JOSEPH COSTA, 
National Press Photographers Associa- 
tion. 
ROBERT H. FLEMING, 
Radio-Television News Directors Asso- 
ciation. 
ALFRED FRIENDLY, 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 


Let Freedom Ring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting a sermon delivered on July 4 
by the Reverend Carl W. Folkemer, to 
his congregation at Christ English Lu- 
theran Church in Baltimore. 

While it was very appropriate for the 
day on which it was delivered—our an- 
nual observance of Independence Day— 
it is equally as appropriate at this time 
and at all times. The statements made 
therein can be repeated frequently, since 
we must continually be reminded of the 
precious gift of freedom which is ours, 
the price paid to obtain this freedom for 
us, and the price we must pay to retain 
it. It deserves careful reading by all 
Members. 


Let FREEDOM RING 
(Sermon preached by Dr. Carl W. Folkemer 
at Christ Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md., 
July 4, 1965) 
PRAYER 

Our Father in Heaven, we thank Thee 
eternally for the privilege of bringing the 
message of Christ and of salvation freely in 
His land. For all of the benefits that have 
come to us, for all Thy grace that has min- 
istered to us in the atmosphere of freedom. 
We give Thee thanks and as we mediate, open 
Thy word in this moment, May our hearts 
not only be filled with a loyalty to our Nation 
and to the cause of freedom, but may our 
hearts be lifted in greater responsibility to 
maintain it. Through Christ we pray. Amen. 

This morning there are two scripture pas- 
sages which do not sound alike but which 
essentially belong together, The first is 
taken from the fifth chapter of First Peter 
and the words go like this: “Be watchful: 
your adversary, the devil prowls around like 
a roaring lion seeking someone to devour.” 

And the second goes like this taken from 
the 15th chapter of Luke: “There will be 
more joy in Heaven over one sinner who re- 
pents.” 

You must have noticed that in this first 
passage, the use of the present tense, the 
devil prowls around.“ not he has prowled 
around though this is true also, nor that he 
will prowl around and probably this is true 
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in the future. But he does now, always seek- 
ing to devour. 

Some years ago, the chief spokesman at 
that time and the greatest architect of càm- 
munism said to the people of the United 
States, "We will bury you.” There is not es- 
sentially much difference between devouring 
and burying. Both of them mean death. 
Only the method of death is different. 

In the earliest centuries of Christian his- 
tory, human beings used lions to devour liter- 
ally Christians in the arena and thus took 
from them the freedom to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their consciences. 
There has never been in all history a single 
period in which men somewhere have not had 
to wage a difficult struggle for freedom. 
Some years ago the Communist government 
took over by force many countries of Europe, 
particularly the Baltic States which had been 
free. And at that time they made many 
promises. One of these promises was that 
the land would be equally divided and every 
family in the nation would have a farm of 
its own. This had great appeal for the peo- 
ple, especially those who had never owned 
much in their lives. There were some faint 
voices that were raised in protest saying, 
“This is a lle. This is nothing but deceit.” 
But very few people either there or here 
would listen. When the land which had be- 
come devastated by war was restored by hard 
working and le, as soon as the 
farms were tillable and could produce fruit, 
all of the farms without exception were taken 
over by the Communist state. The promise 
of freedom and of private ownership was in- 
deed a le. It was a lie in the intention of 
the state even before the original statement 
was made. But this was only the beginning 
of the deception. 

It has reached the point where parents 
are not even free to rear and to educate 
their own children. Soon after a baby is 
born, he is placed in a government con- 
trolled nursey while the mother is com- 
pelled to work in the factory in order to 
produce goods for the state. In this manner, 
a child is kept for the larger portion 
of his life from all of the normal influences 
of home and the heritage and the benefits 
that come from the home. He is first of all 
as a child of a godless and a Communist 
state. This is purposely done and sys- 
tematically done. From the very earliest 
years that a child is able to learn at all 
the child is indoctrinated with loyalty to the 
state over everything else. Texbooks have 
been carefully printed and censored so that 
when a child reaches the end of his educa- 
tion, at every stage of his education, he has 
been prepared to give absolute loyalty to 
the state over every other consideration. In 
the meantime the child is kept from the 
influences of the institution of the home 
which God has created as the most basic 
of all human institutions. The child is 
carefully protected from any type of situa- 
tions which might develop independence, 
free thought, and all of the God-given 
perogatives of human personality, the whole 
structure of this system is geared to enslave- 
ment. It is to the destruction of all 
individuality. .It is geared systematically to 
the death of freedom. 

Well do I remember the impassioned plea 
of the great Bishop of the Evangelical Church 
made to American servicemen and their 
families overseas several years ago. These 
are the words of this venerable Bishop of the 
church: All over the world today, the lights 
of freedom are being extinguished. You 
must never let them go out where you live. 
In you lives the hope of a free world.” 

In the gospel lesson today is the parable 
of Jesus concerning the lost sheep and the 
lost coin. To be sure the Biblical intent of 
Jesus was to declare that every single sinner 
is precious to God and that there is joy 
among all of the forces of God, among the 
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angels in heaven over every single person who 
returns in repentance and humility and faith. 
But behind this message of Jesus is also a 
very basic truth inherent in the message and 
absolutely essential to an understanding and 
an appreciation of it, and that truth is that 
every single person in the world Is precious 
in his own right to God. And because every 
individual is precious to God, no matter what 
his station, he is born to be free and he has 
a right to be free. Herein I believe is the 
most basic message that not only can be but 
should be preached on a day like this in 
America from every pulpit. It belongs here 
for freedom is a God-given right. It is every 
person's right by divine creation. 

Recently at the Vatican Council the ques- 
tion of religious toleration was debated at 
great lengths, and the question that came to 
a head was this: Should a non-Catholic liv- 
ing in a Catholic country have the privilege 
of public worship assembly and of promoting 
his own faith? The decision finally centered 
around the issue. Which has priority before 
God; freedom or truth? I believe the finest 
answer to this problem was given by an out- 

American bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church who knows firsthand the 
value of freedom and who lives and worships 
in a land where freedom is paramount. His 
answer was: “This is not a matter,” he said, 


Well might we in America, indeed well must 
we in America appropriately sing not only in 
a street parade, not only in a public school 
auditorium, not only in a public assembly, 
but well might we sing in every church and 
rightly so in America— 


“My country tis of Thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
From every mountainside, let 
freedom ring. 
My native country Thee, 
Land of the noble free, 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, sweet 
treedom's song, 

Long may our land be bright, 

With freedom's holy light * .“ 


Now this is not some cheap patriotism we 
proclaim this day. This is no doctrine of 
American uber alles. Rather, this is God's 
message. It is the message of Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is the song of creation. It is the 
intent and the mind and the purpose of 
is a truth of God that is self- 
ent. Therefore, let no one interpret this 
as any marrow or nationalism. 
Freedom is truth. It is God's truth. It is 
be cherished for and by all people. Free- 
is to be defended. It is to be loved. 

is to be appreciated. Freedom is a mes- 
sage of God that is equally fitted for the class- 
for the factory, for the dinner table 
when the family is gathered together, and it 
fitted in a divine service of wor- 
e land in which you and I live. 
é work of the Devil to take 


God. It 
evident. 


3 
2 
f 


any nation freedom of conscience, freedom 
to work, freedom to live, freedom to be a 
And let it be said today that 
the Devil indeed prowls around like a roar- 
ing lion seeking to devour this God-given 
right to mankind. 

Almost three-fourths of the world's pop- 
ulation has been denied freedom that God 
has given by creation. Communism and any 


in the words of a truly great man of a past 
century, “We can do no other than to make 
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But if this is a God-given heritage for all 
Christian Americans and one that we should 
cherish, it is also a truth that requires that 
we regard it and guard it with absolute re- 
sponsibility. Every privilege God gives us 
has a corresponding responsibility. We can- 
not on the one hand proclaim freedom for 
all men as a principle of creation and on the 
other hand ignore the responsibility of that 
freedom. This responsibility is as self-evi- 
dent as freedom is self-evident. Translated 
into practical terms, our responsibility in 
America means that every single person has 
a right to work, no matter what his circum- 
stance of life, the handicapped as well as 
those who are physically whole. Every person 
in America has a right to vote. Every person 
has an inherent right by virtue of being a 
free person, has a right to the pleasures of 
life, to the privileges of education, and the 
best that our schools can give. He has every 
right to adequate living facilities. He has 
every right to the benefits of good health. If 
America is to be God's instrument to keep 
aflame the torches of freedom, America must 
demonstrate sincerity and honesty and be- 
came a showplace the world over to achieve 
that God-given privilege. 

It is not enough for this truth of free- 
dom to be encased in songs and hymns. It 
is not enough for this basic principle of 
freedom to be enclosed in a secret manner 
within official documents of our national 
life. The very spirit of freedom must be 
daily demonstrated in our person-to-person 
relationships with all men. Freedom not 
only can be, but in the past has been, lost 
because the principle even fought for and 


ence. Christian Americans, the eyes of the 
whole world are on us today. Every prac- 
tical denial of man's freedom will be inter- 
preted by the peoples of the earth as a 
superficial and hypocritical attempt to pro- 
claim one thing with our mouths and to 
practice another in our actions, 

If America is to be great in the sight of 
God, if it is in the words of this cited bishop 
to be the living hope for freedom in the 
world, it must systematically and with con- 
viction plant in every generation a sincere 
love for freedom and into each generation 
must be planted the desire to exercise re- 
sponsibility for the privileges of freedom. 
Every freedom is lost and has been lost when 
it is not exercised. Whether it be the right 
to vote or the right to speak or the right to 


is not possible. All of the airlines have been 
closed to this message of God that men were 
born to be free. We enjoy the privilege of 


things 
with the freedom of mankind. 

Therefore, for all of us, the dinner table 
should not be a place only in which we 
nourish our bodies. But it should be a place 
in which parents and children discuss freely 
the importance of what this principle 
means in their lives and in the lives of 
others, in the life of our Nation and for all 
of the peoples of the earth. In all of the 
classrooms of our schools, children should 
be imbued with what freedom means in 
their own achievement, in the future of 
their own lives, in good citizenship and a 
sincere desire that it may find its way to 
the corners of the earth, 

Every church can rightly proclaim it in 
America, not in a vain and superficial 
patriotism, but as the message of God. Every 
industry should take it to heart that every 
single person working along the assembly 
line is a real and a free person. Every office 
should be aware of the joy and the privilege 
of our free life. Every profession should 
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extol! it in all relationships of man. We 
must forever educate and forever train and 
forever exercise the deepest seriousness in 
responsible Christian citizenship that what 
is lost to so much of the world shall never 
be lost in our land. So wherever you are 
and whoever you are, I say to you with all 
of the forcefulness of the Gospel with all of 
the conviction of God's creation, in America 
once and for all let freedom ring because it 
is God's will for man and for all men. 
PRAYER 


Our Father in Heaven, guide us against 
taking our freedom lightly for we recognize 
that as soon as we do it is lost. Help us to 
appreciate our position here in America that 
people who desire to be free are looking at 
us as the last bastion of freedom. Be with 
us as a people that we shall not only extoll 
it from our pulpits and from our homes and 
from our schools, but that we shall reflect 
responsibility for it in our daily experience. 
To that end, Lord, protect us, defend us, 
and above all use us that all men may know 
the joys of being free. Through Christ we 
pray, Amen. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 


documents not exceeding 50 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repo 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
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Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell of 
Georgia, Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, 
Young of Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, 
Mondale, Tydings, Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Hick- 
enlooper, Curtis, Jordan of Idaho, and Aiken. 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Holland, 
Eastland, Talmadge, Jordan of North Caro- 
lina, McGovern, Bass, Montoya, Mondale, 
Russell of South Carolina, Aiken, Young of 
North Dakota, Cooper, Boggs, and Miller. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell of 
Georgia, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, 
Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Mon- 
roney, Bible, Byrd of West Virginia, McGee, 
Mansfield, Bartlett, Proxmire, Yarborough, 
Saltonstall, Young of North Dakota, Mundt, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, 
Cotton, and Case. 
Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Russell of Georgia (chairman), 
Stennis, Byrd of Virginia, Symington, Jack- 
son, Ervin, Cannon, Byrd of West Virginia, 
Young of Ohio, Inouye, McIntyre, Brewster, 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Thurmond, 
Miller, and Tower. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs, Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Proxmire, Williams of New Jersey. 
Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs, Neuberger, 
Messrs. McIntyre, Mondale, Bennett, Tower, 
Thurmond, and Hickenlooper. 
Committee on Commerce 
Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Lausche, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, 
Hart, Cannon, Brewster, Mrs. Neuberger, 
Messrs. Bass, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, 
Pearson, and Dominick. 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, McIntyre, 
Kennedy of New York, Tydings, Prouty, and 
Dominick. 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Ful- 
bright, Ribicoff, Williams of Delaware, Carl- 
son, Bennett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Mansfield, Morse, Long of Louisiana, Gore, 
Lausche, Church, Symington, Dodd, Clark, 
Pell, McCarthy, Hickenlooper, Aiken, Carl- 
son, Williams of Delaware, Mundt, and Case. 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Gruening, M e, Ribicoff, Harris, 


Kennedy of New York, Metcalf, Montoya, 
Mundt, Curtis, Javits, and Simpson. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church, Gruening, Moss, Burdick, 
Hayden, McGovern, Nelson, Metcalf, Kuchel, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Simpson, and 
Fannin. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), McClellan, 
Ervin, Dodd, Hart, Long of Missouri, Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, Bayh, Burdick, Tydings, 
Smathers, Dirksen, Hruska, Fong, Scott, and 
Javits. 

Committee on Labor and Public Weljare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), McNamara, Morse, 
Yarborough, Clark, Randolph, Williams of 
New Jersey, Pell, Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
Nelson, Kennedy of New York, Javits, Prouty, 
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New Hampshire, 


Asia as Primary Target of Communists 
and Necessity of United States Keeping 
Its Word in Vietnam Discussed by Col- 
umnist Carl McCardle in Wheeling, 
W. Va., Inteliigencer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, one 
of our country’s dedicated and well in- 
formed journalists, Carl W. McCardle of 
the Wheeling Intelligencer staff, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has made significant con- 
tributions to the discussions of the Com- 
munist movement in general and the 
Vietnam issue in particular. 

Mr. McCardle writes not only as an ex- 
perienced and respected newsman but, 
also, from a broad background of service 
in public affairs and international rela- 
tions with the U.S. Department of State. 

In his Intelligencer column of August 
13, 1965, Mr. McCardle recalled his ex- 
perience in having covered the United 
Nations for the Philadelphia, Pa., Bulle- 
tin, and he quoted appropriately and ex- 
tensively from a dispatch he filed with 
that newspaper on November 30, 1950, 
concerning the performance of the Chi- 
nese Communists before the United Na- 
tions at that time. He concludes that 
now, as then, Asia remains the primary 
target of the Communists. 

In a column on August 6, Mr. McCardle 
wrote convincingly on the theme of the 
necessity that the United States keep its 
word in Vietnam. He emphasizes several 
highly pertinent facts, and especially 
clarifies two points which seem not to be 
fully understood. 

The first is an answer to the question, 
“What is the Vietcong?” 

Mr. McCardle responds with the obser- 
vation that “it is not a righteous band 
of men who, in supposedly justifiable dis- 
agreement with the Republic of South 
Vietnam, is engaged in a civil war with 
it, as the Reds in their own sinister way, 
have tried to picture it. The Vietcong is 
composed of Communists who, after 
Vietnam was divided at the 17th parallel 
between the Communist north and the 
free south, went up to North Vietnam for 
training and then infiltrated into South 
Vietnam.” 

The second point of Mr. McCardle’s 
column is that “if this is an American 
war, it is mainly because the .United 
States is the Red's public enemy No. I, 
powerful enough to prevent Communist 
world domination. And we are not pre- 
cisely alone, as some persons would have 
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Vietnam. The Australians, New Zea- 
landers, Filipinos are there and South 
Korea, which has already sent 2,000 
fighting men to help us in South Viet- 
nam, is now sending 15,000 more. 
Others are there helping, which is a fact 
that isn’t publicized.” 

The McCardle column on the neces- 
sity of the United States keeping its 
pledge in Vietnam concluded with the 
declaration that President Johnson 
knows the stakes are high, and with this 
forecast: 

If the Reds win in Vietnam—which they 
won't—then they would go on to try to get 
southeast Asia, the Rice Bowl of Asia with 
its riches, such as tin and rubber and other 
products the Communist need. If they were 
to succeed in southeast Asia, then you could 
more or less say goodby to all of Asia, and 
the American defense line in the Pacific 
against the Communist aim of world 
dominance. 


Mr. President, the two McCardle col- 


place throughout the country on these 
vital issues. In this interest and con- 
cern, therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the articles from the Wheel- 
ing Intelligencer. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, 

Aug. 6, 1965] 
Orres Necesstry or UNITED STATES KEEPING 
Irs Worp IN Vier 
(By Cari W. McCardle) 

I am writing this column well in advance 
of formal reports scheduled to be made by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara on Vietnam. 

I would hope that Secretaries Rusk and 
McNamara would say that the United States 
is not going to give way in Vietnam and 
that we will do what is necessary to drive 
the Reds back to where they belong above 
the 17th parallel from which they invaded 
South Vietnam. I would also personally 
welcome it if the two U.S. officials make clear 
that the outcome in the Vietnam struggle is 
of vital interest to the future of the United 
States. 

Should the United States go back on its 
word made as I recall around 1954 by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that the United States 
would protect the territorial integrity of free 
South Vietnam, then no free country any- 
where would rely with confidence on US. 
assurance against the Communist menace, 
especially in Asia. 

The same would have been true if Presi- 


ing stature of the United States—respect- 


us believe, in combating the Reds in _ fully supported the President. 


— 


I had to laugh when the Communist re- 
gime of North Vietnam, solemnly announced 
on Sunday that it is ready to toa 
call for help from the Vietcong to fight the 
Americans in South Vietnam. This is psy- 
chological twaddle. 

The highly trained 325th Vietnam Division 
is already in South Vietnam, as well as other 
contingents. 

And what is the Vietcong, anyway? It is 


posedi: 

public of South Vietnam, is engaged in a 
“civil war” with it, as the Reds in their own 
sinister way, have tried to picture it. 

The Vietcong are Communists who, after 
Vietnam was divided at the 17th parallel be- 
tween the Communist North and the free 
South, went up to North Vietnam for train- 
ing and then infiltrated into South Vietnam. 

I am personally surprised and proud that 
our fighting men so far have done, along 
with the South Vietnamese so well 
during the monsoon or rainy season in Viet- 
nam. They have had their problems, but 
theirs, as it has turned out to date, haven't 
been so damaging as the Communists have 
experienced. 

It had been predicted that the Vietcong. 


territory. And the US. air 
Vietnam have done a good job. 
believe that Red China, or Soviet 
actively get into the Vietnam war. 
been saying they would for months. 
is an American war, it is mainly because 
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us in South Vietnam, are now sending 15,000 
more. 


Others are there helping which isn’t publi- 
cized. 


The United States has more than 80,000 

in Vietnam. This will increase to 
125,000 or more. President Johnson knows 
that the stakes are high. If the Reds win in 
Vietnam, which they won't, then they would 
go on to try to get southeast Asia, the rice 
bowl of Asia with its other riches, such as 
tin and rubber and other products the Com- 


say goodby to Asia, to the American 
defense line in the Pacific against the Com- 
munist aim of world dominance. 
[Prom the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, 
Aug. 13, 1965] 
ASIA REMAINS PRIMARY TARGET OF 
COMMUNISTS 


(By Carl W. McCardie) 

“Back in Washington, after a trip to the 
United Nations to watch the great Chinese 
Communist performance everybody has been 
telling us to calm down, not to get excited. 

“Maybe so. 

“But at the moment we happen to think 
that too many people, including too many 
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officials and generals, have been too calm too 
long, and it is time that we all get just a 
little bit excited. 

“It could be that Gen. Wu Hsiu-chuan, 
the Chinese Communist mouthpiece at the 
U. N., us somewhat. But we know 
that anyone who listened to Wu's 2-hour 
exercise in villfication with the United States 
his villain, can no longer be complacent 
about the mortal fix that we are in. 

“As is usual with the aggressors of this 

century, Wu laid out the blueprint, and also 
as usual probably few people will believe that 
he could mean what he clearly meant. He 
sald: 
One of the master planners of Japanese 
aggression, Tanaka, once said: “To conquer 
the world, one must first conquer Asia; to 
conquer Asia, one must first conquer China; 
to conquer China, one must first conquer 
Manchuria and Mongolia; to conquer Man- 
churia and Mongolia one must first conquer 
Korea and Formosa.“ 

That's just about the way the Commu- 
nists are doing it, isn't it? Wu didn’t say 
that, of course. He was citing the quotation 
as a text for his brazen thesis that this is 
the goal of the American imperialists. 

“As for us, we are ready to read it just the 
way Hitler could always be read, and realize 
just what the Communists are up to. From 
now on we happen to think that anybody 
who tries to rationalize the Chinese Com- 
munists in any way except that they are 
eager-beayer accomplices of Russia is very 
foolish, indeed. 

“As a correspondent, we heard the Nazi 
supermen spouting their hateful propaganda 
in the thirties, and for what seems to be 
a large part of our life now we have been 
on the scene to hear Molotov and Vishinsky, 
Gromyko and Malik spout the same kind of 
propaganda at Lake Success, Paris, London, 
and Moscow. But we must admit that we 
have never allowed ourselves to get so down- 
right mad over any of these outrages as we 
did over the show put on by Ambassador— 
as he has the effrontery to call himself—Wu. 

“The whole business was a disgrace to 
decent people everywhere. 

“Here was this special agent of the world’s 
tyranny, invited by the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil, to come to Lake Success, and 10 peace- 
loving diplomats had to sit there in polite 
silence while he audaciously called the 
United States every name in the book al- 
most; imputed to us all the predatory 
motives that the Communists have; and, 
with a flourish, insulted the President of the 
United States. The lith diplomat, Rus- 
sia’s Malik, naturally was highly pleased, 
leaning back in his chair self-satisfied and 
smug. 

“After the bizarre ordeal was over, we asked 
a top ranking American official how he 

to remain silent through it all, to 
take it from this guest-star liar, without ris- 
ing up and walking out of the meeting in 
disgust, with a parting assertion that this 
Peiping intruder should be thrown out of 
the U.N. premises, and out of the country. 

“The American said it was all he could do 
to remain quiet. 

“We then asked a British diplomat how 
he felt about it. (The British have recog- 
nized the Chinese Communist regime, and 
have felt that the Chinese Communists 
should be seated in the U.N. and then per- 
haps they could be wooed away from 
Russia.) 

He was a bit hysterical, I must say,’ said 
our English friend about Wu." 

This rather long quote is from my favorite 
author—myself, of course. 

It is excerpted from a column of mine 
that was published on the opposite editorial 
page of the Philadelphia Bulletin. The date 
of its appearance in the Bulletin was some 
time ago. It was November 30, 1950. I was 
then chief of the Bulletin’s Washington bur- 
eau. I had gone up to New York to report 
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the story of the hearing by the U.N. Security 
Council of a delegation of Red Chinese ob- 
servers, headed by Ambassador Wu. 

Soviet Russia had insisted that the Com- 
munist regime on the Chinese mainland 
have the observers on hand at the U.N. 
Security Council when the matter of which 
regime—the Communists on the mainland 
or the Nationalists on Formosa—should 
represent China in the U.N. was debated. 

Soviet Russia and Red China were then 
close allies. Some experts say that they 
are not so close now. Perhaps yes; perhaps 
no, In my opinion a Communist is a Com- 
munist. And I think that if there has been 
a break between Russia and Red China it 
was brought about by the so-called softer 
line taken by Khrushchev. Mao Tse-tung, 
the bossman of the Chinese Communists, 
was and is an old Stalinist. In my viewpoint 
a major factor in the surprise ouster of 
Khrushehev was that he seemed to be pursu- 
ing a course that might lead to an open 
showdown with Red China, which the Com- 
munist masters did not want on either side. 

Red China, after Professor Wu's exhibition 
of what a nonaggressive, peace-loving regime 
he was speaking for, never has gained ad- 
mission to the U.N. 

I should perhaps point out that the U.N. 
was then housed in temporary quarters 
called Lake Success, which was somewhat 
ironical for various reasons including the 
fact that there was not even a lake there. 
Later the UN's imposing own headquarters 
were bullt. 

In my November 30, 1950, column I said 
that some “reexamining could be done with 
great usefulness in respect to our top com- 
mand in Korea.” 

I wrote: Word here in Washington is that 
‘intelligence’ fell down and that led General 
MacArthur to be lured into the Chinese Com- 
munist trap.” I said that I had seen an 
appraisal of our “intelligence at the time” 2 
days before MacArthur Jumped off on his 
win the war and get the boys home by 
Christmas offensive. The intelligence report 
said that the Chinese Communists “were 
building up menacing reserves in Man- 
churia.” The record shows that on Novem- 
ber 26, 1950, some 200,000 Chinese Commu- 
nist “volunteers crossed the Yalu River into 
North Korea.” 

General MacArthur was relieved of his 
command by President Truman on April 11, 
1951, for not clearing statements by him 
through the Defense Department. But on be- 
half of General MacArthur it should be said 
that he was aged 70 then and had before 
his downfall performed brilliantly in Korea. 

The point of this essay is that for a long 
time the Communist have regarded Asia as 
the primary battleground. And the reason 
they did not succeed completely in Korea, one 
of the places mentioned in Professor Wu's 
blueprint, was that the United States and 
other countries resisted them with force and 
they were finally stopped at the 36th parallel 
from which they had begun their invasion. 
And as for Formosa, also mentioned by Dr. 
Wu, the United States has made it very 
clear it will use force to repel any attack upon 
Formosa. 


Social Security Observes 30th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 


month, 30 years ago, our Nation saw the 
birth of the social security program. 
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Prior to its inception, this was one of 
the most controversial issues of our time. 
Today it is hailed as one of the most 
beneficial programs our Nation has ever 
inaugurated. 

The significance of social security is 
well depicted in articles which appeared 
in two leading newspapers in Buffalo, 
N.Y. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following articles from the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, dated August 
14, entitled “Social Security Observes 
30th Birthday,” and from the Buffalo 
Evening News, dated August 14, entitled 
“Social Security Marks 30th Year of 
Service”: 

Socrat SECURITY MARKS 30TH Year or SERV- 


The country's most sweeping attack on old- 
age poverty and helpless dependency was 
made 30 years ago when on August 14, 1935, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
Social Security Act. The act provided only 
bare minimum coverage to many elderly per- 
sons during its first few years but it did 
provide some measure of independence for 
elderly citizens who labored all of their lives 
but were unable to build up a retirement 
nest egg. 

While the Social Security Act passed both 
Houses by overwhelming majorities it was 
attacked on many sides as confiscatory and 
socialistic by those who opposed it. Further, 
there was a question as to the constitution- 
ality of the act and this question was not 
cleared up until the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
on it almost 2 years later. 

How great an impact it has had on the 
Nation can be understood when one realizes 
that 76 million workers now are covered by 
the act and about 20 million presently are 
receiving benefits up to $135.90 a month 
with additional increases coming along until 
1971 when the top payment will be 8167.90 a 
month. 

Insurance and retirement plans have been 
written around this act and its coverage has 
been extended to include medical and hos- 
pital care for retirees at a time when they 
need such protection the most. This phase 
will not become effective until next year and 
still ig meeting bitter opposition from some 
quarters. 

In view of the success of the original plan 
and its amendments we cannot help but won- 
der what the opposition will be, or if there 
will be any, 30 years from now. 


SOCIAL SECURITY MARKS 30TH Year or SERV- 
1ce—ProcramM SERVES 20 MILLION BENEFICI- 
ARIES WITH BROADENED COVERAGE AND BENE- 
FITTS 
Social security marks its 30th birthday to- 

day with many happy returns from 20 million 

beneficiaries. 

About 112,000 are in Erie County. 

Since President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed the original bill August 14, 1935, social 
security coverage has been broadened and its 
benefits increased. 

The original legislation has been amended 
nine times, most recently this year to in- 
crease benefits 7 percent, and to provide 
8 es insurance for the elderly, starting next 

y 1. 

Costs have risen as coverage was broadened. 
Thus, the new amendments raise the rate de- 
duction to 42 percent up to $6,600 annually, 
starting January 1, 1966. In the original law, 
it was 1 percent of the first $3,000. 

Western New York social security offices re- 
flect this growth. 

FIRST CONTRIBUTIONS IN 1937 

First social security contributions were 
made January 1,1937. The Buffalo office had 
four employees covering Erie, Cattaraugus, 
Niagara, Genesee, and Wyoming Counties. 

Much of the early work involved issuing 
social security cards. First benefits were paid 
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in 1940. One of the original four Buffalo or- 
fice employees, Miss Janice Tisdale, still works 
there as a claims representative. 

The Buffalo office now has 77 employees and 
covers only Erie County, along with the Ken- 
more office, opened in 1958. Independent of- 
fices operate in Niagara Falls, Jamestown, Ba- 
tavia, and Olean. 

In 1964, 112,000 Erie County beneficiaries 
collected 88.5 million in monthly social secu- 
rity benefits. In March 1945, there were 9,000 
receiving $166,613 monthly. The most an 
employed person could have contributed to 
the program since its inception is $2,106. 

AVERAGE BENEFIT OF $76 


Retirement, death, or disability are the 
three circumstances creating eligibility for 
benefits. Benefits are figured on average 
yearly earnings, beginning with 1937 or 1951, 
whichever gives the higher benefit. Five low- 
earning years are dropped in figuring the 
average. 

The average monthly benefit in Erie County 
last year was $76. 

Richard F. Kirchner, manager of the Buf- 
falo office, 120 West Mohawk Street, said last 
week 3,761 telephone calls or personal in- 
quiries were made, 658 claims for benefits 
Med. and 887 cards issued. 

While the Social Security Administration 
issues numbers, determines eligibility, and 
Pays benefits, the Internal Revenue Service 
collects the tax. 

EMPLOYEES NOT IN PLAN 

Social Security Administration employees 
are not covered by social security. They and 
other permanent Federal civil service em- 
Ployees belong to a governmental retirement 
system. 

As part of a continuing educational pro- 
gram, the Buffalo office provides speakers to 
various groups. It will soon have pamphlets 
availiable detailing specific areas of the law 
and the new amendments, 

In three decades, the nine digits of the so- 
cial security number have become an impor- 
tant identification mark. It is now required 
on income tax returns and banks use it to re- 
port interest to the IRS. 

Social security has a lot of numbers left. 


Tribute to Ambassador Edward Clark, of 
Texas, U.S. Ambassador to Australia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Edward Clark, newly appointed U.S. 
Ambassador to Australia, is not only a 
successful banker and lawyer, but also a 
personable gentleman who will be a 
credit in Australia to both his native 
State of Texas and this Nation. 

The many-faceted talents and char- 
acter of Ambassador Clark are so diverse 
and unique that they evade verbal de- 
scription. However, to partially define 
the fine abilities of this man, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a recent article from 
the Houston Chronicle, Texas magazine 
of Sunday, August 1, 1965, on pages 5 
through 9 be printed in the Appendix 
to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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‘Texan's Tram. Leaps From Pr Woops TO 
“Down Unver”—An INTIMATE INTERVIEW 
Wirra Ep CLARE, New U.S, AMBASSADOR TO 
AUSTRALIA 


"I thought I was doing pretty good for 
San Augustine, Tex.,".drawled Ed Clark, of 
Austin, the new U.S. Ambassador to Austra- 
lia, at a faréwell board meeting of the Cap- 
ital National Bank, of which he is chairman. 

“I was back home lately (his San Augus- 
tine birthplace) and I told the folks, ‘I'm 
the first Ambassador from San Augustine.’ 
They replied, ‘No, you are not. Goy. J. P. 
Henderson was Ambassador to England and 
France from the Republic of Texas. And 
that was a greater honor. Henderson was 
living in San Augustine when he was nomi- 
nated.’” 

Australia is likely to hear a lot about San 
Augustine and the piney woods of east Texas. 

San Augustine stories are a trademark of 
the new Australian Ambassador who is vari- 
ously a banker, lawyer, lobbyist par excel- 
lence, close personal friend of President 
Lyndon Johnson, humorist, Texas history 
expert, raconteur, philanthropist, and a noted 
collector of Texana. He is also noted for 
his sartorial splendor. 

Down at the bank, Clark announced to 
well-wishers: 

“We're going to change the name of the 
Capital National Bank to the Kangeroo Bank. 
We'll advertise ‘the jumpingest bank in 
Texas. Put your money in our pouch.’ 

“Mother said she knew I'd be a successful 
banker when I was 4 years old. She en- 
rolled me in the cradle roll at church and my 
father gave me a silver dollar. 

“I came running up to her and said, “Take 
this dollar and put it up before the Sunday 
school teacher gets it for old God. 

Up in his law offices of Clark, Thomas, 
Harris, Denius & Winters in the Capital Na- 
tional Bank Building, with a view overlook- 
ing the State capitol,-Clark sat down to 
check his mail. 

“Neiman markup,” he muttered, thumb- 
ing a bill. “I believe my wife will order 
back from over there. I don't believe you 
can go far enough to be safely away from 
Neiman-Marcus.” 

A sometimes flamboyant dresser who has 
known to mix checkered coat, plaid vest, and 
bright pink shirt, the 59-year-old ambas- 
sador sported a conservative gray sult and 
gray striped tie. 

Asked if he was changing his style with 
ambassadorial duties, Clark merely grinned. 

“I haven't bought a checked suit in 17 
years. Everything I've gotten lately is solid 
color Brooks Bros. Ive sent my cutaway 
and morning coat to the tailors. I've only 
got to buy a new set of tails. The ones I 
have, turned green * * Wouldn't do for 
anywhere except Ireland.” 

Clark and his charming, rather shy wife 
Anne, were packed and ready to leave within 
10 days after Senate confirmation of his ap- 
pointment. 

“I'm leaving my business for somebody to 
look after,” he said. “And putting some of 
it in deep freeze.” 

The Clarks are taking only a part of their 
famous Texana collection and 100 copies of 
“The President's Country” to give away. 

The American Embassy at Canberra, cap- 
ital of Australia, is completely furnished, 
It was given by the people of Australia as 
a gesture of friendship. 

As Ambassador's wife, Mrs. Clark hopes 
“to make Australia seem more like home for 
the Americans living there, to make the 
embassy a place of refuge and warmth.” 

Leaving the office, Clark stopped by for a 
farewell visit with the Reverend Charles 
Sumners, pastor of St. David's Episcopal 
Church, built in 1848. 

“The Lord put his hand on my head,” said 
Clark, “I knowit. And to show that’s right, 
here I am with my pastor.” 
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Then Clark headed for his Robb Roy 
Ranch in the hills near Austin, with a stop- 
off at his comfortable, tree-shaded home at 
2300 Woodlawn. Unexpectedly for central 
Texas, the trees are east Texas pines—lob- 
lollies, slash pine, and big leaf pine. 

“Had a little trouble making them grow 
here,” commented Clark. “Brought them 
from east Texas in tomato cans and nursed 
them along. 

“I'm interested in growing trees. Planted 
150,000 pine trees in east Texas this year. 
I'll have some pine seedlings sent to Aus- 
tralia if I can get them over without violat- 
ing any law.” 

Inside, the Clark home is cool and com- 
fortable, filled with Picasso lithographs, 
paintings by Texas artists they have col- 
lected, and antiques from Mrs. Clark’s plan- 
tation home in Greenville, Miss. Books, 
mainly on Texas, are everywhere. 

A white telephone is drawn up to a big 
leather chair where Clark relaxes while home 
and talks on the phone, 

“I talk over the telephone almost con- 
tinually.“ he confided. “I'm hoarse from 
talking so much. But I am trying to take all 
the calls that I can. This is the first time 
I've had my name in newspapers outside of 
Texas. Friends are calling whom I haven't 
heard from in years.” 

Autographed pictures of President and Mrs, 
Lyndon Johnson, Lynda Bird, and Luci are 
evident at both home and law offices. 

Clark and President Johnson have been 
close personal friends since the early 1930's 
and have often visited in each other’s home. 
Clark is identified as a stanch Johnson po- 
litical supporter. 

President Johnson is godfather of their 
middle granddaughter, Margaret Wynn, 8. 
The President came to Greenville, Miss., for 
her christening while Senate majority leader. 

Margaret and their two other grandchil- 
dren, Anne, 9, and Martha, 7, are the children 
of their only child, Leila, wife of Douglas 
Wynn, a Greenville attorney and State Dem- 
ocratic campaign manager for the past two 
presidential elections, 

The Clarks traditionally send pictures of 
old maps and letters of Texas heroes from 
their Texana collection to friends as Christ- 
mas cards. The Clark Texana collection is 
one of the most extensive in existence. It 
includes a complete set of Davy Crockett 
almanacs which Clark keeps “under lock and 
key in a safe.” 

Collecting runs in the family. Their 
daughter has perhaps the most definitive 
collection of William Faulkner in existence. 

for his ranch in the hills, which 
sae St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Clark 


“I only have 1,500 acres now. I sold 404 
acres to the Episcopal Diocese for St. 
Stephen's. 

“The bishop came to me and said he 
wanted to buy some land. I said, ‘Reverend, 
Im not going to haggle over the price of 
land. You find three of the most conserva- 
tive men you can locate and get them to give 
you their lowest appraisal estimate. I'll sell 
1 A you for 25 percent less than they value 

at.’ 

“The Bishop got an estimate of $100 an 
acre. I sold him 404 acres at $75 an acre. 
Today, land in that area is selling for $1,000 
an acre. I think the bishop made a pretty 
good investment.” 

En route to the ranch, Clark commented: 

“I don't want to give up my luck. I've 
been lucky all my life. Friends, invest- 
ments. It's hard to succeed without some 
element of luck. I wake up every morning 
in a new world with a new interest and a 
new something to say. Im always looking 
forward rather than backward. 

“On my new assignment, with the help of 
the good Lord, I'm determined to represent 
my country and our President well. I am 
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thrilled to be going to Australia. Austrial- 
ians have a lot in common with Texans. 
Both are still somewhat of a frontier with 
common problems.” 

Clark chafes at being identified as a master 
lobbyist. 

“People don't understand about lobbying 
and it gets a bad name,” he said. People 
need lawyers to represent them at the legis- 
lature just as much as at the courthouse, 
At you go to the capital and put on the 
same kind of case you would at the court- 
house, news; make a big to do out of 
it. But it is the same type of information 
you develop in court or for a railroad com- 
mission or water board hearing.” 

Clark's Robb Roy Ranch has 20 head of 
registered Santa Gertrudis and a registered 
bull 


We've just had 15 calves and are expect- 
ing 5 more any minute,” he said. 

|. Clark's mother, Mrs. John D. Clark, 85, 
known as “Mamma Clark” to everybody in 
the county, lives In San Augustine. He has 
two sisters, Mrs. Bryan Butts of San Augus- 
tine, and Mrs. Joe F. Fisher of Beaumont, 


which under the law he should possess, 
cause of his race or creed, so should we 
avoid giving a man rights or privileges he 


Civil Defense Resolutions of California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 

ieee OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Nr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
flection of the condition of our civil de- 


fornia adopted a resolution on July 14, 
1965. The resolution briefly sums up the 
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current status of our civil defense pro- 
gram and proposes certain solutions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit this resolution for inclusion in 
the RECORD: 
RESOLUTION OF CIVIL DEFENSE AND Post Ar- 

Tack Recovery COMMITTEE, NATIONAL As- 

SOCIATION OF COUNTIES 

Whereas solution of the gigantic problem 
of providing sound and effective civil de- 
tense for the citizens of the United States by 
providing a strong fallout shelter program is 
essential to the survival of our Nation in case 
of nuclear war; and 

Whereas the Defense Department, through 
the Office of Civil Defense, has listed approx- 
imately 134 million shelter spaces for civil 
defense for our people, mostly in buildings 
in downtown areas of the United States; and 

Whereas the vast residential areas. of ma- 
jor cities are without shelter areas within 
15 minutes walking distance of homes; and 

Whereas schools are generally located where 
the population is, within quick walking dis- 
tance of homes, and if underground audito- 
riums, gymnasiums, cafeterias, or classroom 
facilities were constructed, they could be used 
by the schools in regular programs and could 
also be used by the community at night, on 
weekends, and in case of a war; and 

Whereas if properly constructed and fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government and co- 
ordinated into the normal echool con- 
struction program so necessary to meet the 
expanding population, these facilities would 
provide adequate and sound shelters for civil 
defense: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Association of 
Counties, That the President of the United 
States, Congress, and the Defense Department 
reevaluate civil defense structures and pro- 
grams in the United States, and urges them 
to begin an orderly and proper program for 
a strong, adequate civil defense program in 
every community in America, both in rural 
areas and in large metropolitan areas. 

KENNETH 


— 


Individuals Are Responsible for Their 
Actions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, no one is forced to join a mob. 
None of those who ran wild in Los 
Angeles had guns in their backs. Those 
who threw Molotov cocktails to burn 
down the stores of white merchants, 


those who hid in windows and shot at 


the police, those who hauled away the 
merchandise of other people did it on 
their own. No amount of excuses can 
now absolve the individuals of their 
crimes. I am hopeful the law enforce- 
ment agencies of California will deal 
with these criminals as criminals and 
not as misunderstood, love-starved chil- 
mes who need patience and understand- 


The love and understanding should be 
reserved for the family of the fireman 
who was killed trying to put out a fire 
caused by these hoodlums, and the fam- 
ilies of the policemen who were killed in 
the Los Angeles madness. 
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The individuals responsible for these 
murders, those who took part in and kept 
the riots going, should be tried for the 
crimes they committed. They must be 
held responstble as individuals. 

The following column by William S. 
White in the Washington Post for this 
morning, August 18, reminds us that 
personal responsibility must be con- 
sidered: 

Los ANGELES RioTs—PrasonaL RESPONSIEIL- 
Try IGNORED 
(By William S. White) 

The bloody horror at Los Angeles has pro- 
duced the predictable outcries from the 
apologists for any and every Negro crime 
of violence. It all must be blamed not upon 
those who committed it but rather upon 
poor housing, unemployment, inadequate 
civil rights or simply something vaguely 
called sociological unhappiness. 

This explanation wholly rejects a thing 
called personal responsibility. Thus looting 
and arson and murder and savage contempt 
for the elementary obligation not to destroy 
the lives and property of others are excused 
because those who have done these things 
telt unhappy and ill-treated by life. 

That deprivations are contributory to 
crime is, of course, true. That such depriva- 
tions among the American Negro community 
(and among the poorer and more forgotten 
whites as well) should be and must be—and 
are being—corrected is also true. But to 
argue, as many are doing, that personal dep- 
rivation can and should be put in evidence 
as any kind of justification for homicidal 
mania is to argue the most appalling and 
destructive of nonsense, 

The Hitler Germans, for one Ulustratlon. 
were undeniably ill-housed, {ll-employed and 
full of what is now fashionably called the 
disease of hopelessness. And many of the 
same kinds of minds that are now weeping 
not for the victims in Los Angeles but rather 


All this then immensely armed the Hitler- 
ites, as all this now immensely arms the 
lawless in this country. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of a climate that condones murder and 
raping for sociological reasons is more dread- 
ful to contemplate even than the passing 
physical and human shambles in the Negro 
area of Los Angeles. i 

For this arms all the enemies of this Na- 
tion abroad and adds venom to the slander 
of American purposes abroad, as in Vietnam. 
No less, ironically, it slanders the American 
Negro at home. For the bottom meaning of 
the dreary song being sung by the apologists 
for Negro violence is unescapably what? It 
is that the Negro is not to be held blame- 
worthy because he is irresponsible—the same 
Negro for whom the most far-reaching voting 
rights bill in history has just been passed 
because he was ready for this highest respon- 
sibility in a democratic society. 4 

With many Americans, the apologists will 
have their way; they always do. But it is Im- 
teresting to note that among one important 
set of Americans—the American politiciansa— 
the song is not going down so well anymore. 

All over this country urban-based politi- 
cians, many of whom have made a career of 
agitating for the most extreme of Negro de- 
mands, so long as only the South was the 
field of battle, are having some urgent second 
thoughts. It is not possible any more to 
point the finger at Montgomery or Little 
Rock or some such place. 

The politicians are at last getting the mes- 
sage that the vast majority in this Nation, 
North no less than South, Negro and white, 
are tired of violence and destruction even in 
the name of civil rights reforms which 
rightly they support. 
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Not anywhere hereafter is there going to 
be so much profit in a politics of egging on 
criminal destructiveness for the alleged pur- 
pose of promoting fairplay. 

Of course, irremediabie harm will have 
been done—harm to this Nation’s honor 
abroad, to what seems to be a dying tradition 
of some civility in. public affairs and public 
issues, to the old dream of a society based 
upon a belief that rights march only with 
duty and that privilege is limited by some 
obligation. 

But even from the thorns perhaps a small 
gain may at last be plucked. Perhaps the 
automatic cry of “police brutality” will one 
day cease, if and when the bodies of under- 
paid policemen killed in line of duty are 
photographed along with all the pictures of 
police billies descending upon automatically 
innocent heads. 


Farm Bill Hits Poor in the Breadbasket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N, ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, 
“Farm Bill Hits Poor in the Breadbas- 
ket,” an article by Michael Ward, edi- 
torial writer for the Suburban Life 
Newspapers, LaGrange Park, Ill., hits at 
the heart of the problems with the ad- 
ministration’s farm bill—the fact that it 
Places a greater financial burden on 
those who can least afford it. I would 
like to ask that my colleagues give their 
consideration to this article. 

The article follows: 

Farm BL. Hrrs Poor IN THE BREADBASKET 
(By Michael Ward) 

The administration has sounded the trum- 
pet for passage of its farm bill, Agriculture 
Secretary Orville L. Freeman was quoted in 
a speech in Washington, D.C., as saying the 
bill is “right for the farmer, right for the 
national interest.” He conceded, however, 
that consumers would have to pay a little 
more for bread, 

Well, if the Monthly Economic Letter of 
the First National City Bank of New York is 
any gulde, this is a bad bill. And the facts 
Presented in the July issue support that po- 
sition. 

It is a paradox, the newsletter states, that 
at the very time the administration is 
launching its war on poverty, passage of 
this bill would strike hardest at the poor. 

The new farm bill would put higher taxes 
on the processing of wheat and a new tax on 
rice. This would result in the cost of bread 
Tising from 1 to 2 cents a loaf and rice from 
4 to 6 cents a pound. 

Thus the processing tax on domestic wheat 
would climb from 75 cents a bushel to $1.25, 
and a processing tax of $2.50 per hundred- 
weight would be levied on rice. 

“These actions form a striking contrast,” 
the newsletter added. “Bread is a daily 
necessity, particularly among the poor. 
Taxes on bread and rice are especially re- 
gressive because these foods form a much 
larger portion of the budgets of poor families 
than of higher income people.” 

It cited a survey taken in 1955 by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture which supported 
the newsletter’s contention. The table re- 
vealed that a family with a yearly income of 
under $2,000 used 6.6 percent of its food 
budget for wheat products. But a family 
with a yearly income of $10,000 or more used 
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only 3.8 percent of its food budget for such 
items. 

The newsletter stated: The new bill would 
not only add to hardships of poor people but 
drive the farm economy further out of con- 
tact with normal market forces.” 

Key provisions of the proposed farm legis- 
lation call for amending and extending the 
wheat and feed grain programs currently in 
effect; starting a new certificate program for 
rice similar to that for wheat; launching a 
program to retire cropland through 5- to 10- 
year contracts with farmowners, and allow- 
ing the selling or leasing of acreage allot- 
ments among farmers to encourage retire- 
ment of aged farmers and small operators. 

In a table entitled “Wheat Processing Tax 
versus Selected Excises Now Repealed,” the 
newsletter shows that in fiscal 1966 the 
wheat processing tax will bring an estimated 
yield of $625 million, compared to a total 
of $618 million in excises. 

At the same time, the taxes on excises were 
assessed, the newsletter noted, at 10- to 20- 
percent rates. Whereas the higher wheat tax 
would amount to approximately 100 percent 
of the basic farm price, thus almost doubling 
the price to the miller. 

“Rising food prices—mainly meat, fruits, 
and vegetables—” the newsletter stated, have 
been a prime factor in the rise of the con- 
sumer price index in recent months. 

“Since food still is a large part of the fam- 
ily budget, increased food prices can trigger 
higher wage demands and escalator raises 
in existing union contracts. 

“In any case, the fact that take-home pay 
has increased hardily justifies price increases 
in the necessities of life.” 

I have been able to present here only a 
small part of this cogent and extremely de- 
tailed analysis. But the fact remains that 
the farm bill pending in Congress would, if 
passed, compound the agricultural problem 
and place a greater financial burden on those 
who can’t afford it. And that means most 
of us. 


Importance of American Merchant 
Marine Again Demonstrated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it has 
rightly been said, and long recognized, 
that a good picture is worth more than 
a thousand words. Such a picture was 
presented to readers of the Baltimore 
Sun this morning. It showed members 
of the Ist Cavalry going aboard the Navy 
troopship, Upshur, at Savannah, Ga. 
headed for Vietnam. More than 2,000 
troops were scheduled to sail on Tuesday 
for that country. Once again has the 
Vietnam trouble shown conclusively that 
only by surface ships can troops be 
transported quickly in great numbers 
along with their equipment, supplies, and 
materiel. 


The Upshur, as noted, is a, Navy ship 
but a score or more of commercial ships 
have been called upon by Defense to 
move the mountain of supplies, guns, and 
rolling equipment needed for the opera- 
tions in that foreign country. 

Such reliance upon the ships of our 
merchant marine is not unusual, of 
course. Rather, it is strictly routine. 
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In the Korean conflict a great number 
of ships were withdrawn from the na- 
tional defense reserve fleet to supple- 
ment many privately owned ships that 
were needed and the World War II re- 
liance upon ships built in privately 
owned shipyards is history—a history 
that must never be forgotten by those 
responsible for defense logistics. Each 
new overseas incident, however, seems 
to require that people high in defense 
and Government circles—even some in 
Congress—must relearn the lesson of the 
two World Wars and Korea—namely, 
that when our defense potential must 
be brought into play overseas, fullest 
reliance must be placed on America’s 
shipping. And that shipping must be on 
hand to meet defense requirements. 


Ambassador Howard P. Jones Assumes 
New Post as Chancellor of East-West 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
upon his arrival in Honolulu on July 27, 
1965, to assume his duties as the new 
Chancellor of the East-West Center, 
Ambassador Howard P. Jones in a press 
conference recalled President Johnson’s 
description of the center “as a place 
where the wise men of the East would 
meet the wise men of the West.” 


After reviewing the history of the 
East-West Center and commenting on its 
accomplishments, Ambassador Jones 
stated that he wanted to emphasize how 
delighted he and Mrs. Jones are to be- 
come members of the Hawaiian com- 
munity. 

Hawaii, in turn, is indeed proud to 
welcome Ambassador and Mrs. Jones as 
esteemed residents of our Island State. 
Our best wishes and aloha go to Ambas- 
sador Jones as he assumes the great 
responsibilities of his new post. 


Ambassador Jones's press conference 
statement follows: 
Press CONFERENCE STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR 
Howard P. Jones, CHANCELLOR, EAST-WEST 


I am delighted at long last to be arriving 
in Honolulu to stay. The exigencies of the 
Indonesian situation, as you know, were such 
that it was impossible for me to come sooner, 
although I had planned to be here in Jan- 
uary. I should like to express my apprecia. 
tion to President Tom Hamilton of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and my good friend and 
colleague Ambassador John Allison, as well 
as to the entire staff of the East-West Center 
for carrying on so effectively during this 
interim period. I should also like to thank 
particularly the Vice Chancellors Baron 
Goto, Dr. Hendrickson, and Dr. Weidner and 
their able staffs. I would be less than fully 
appreciative if I did not express my debt to 
Mr. Hal Howland of the Department of State 
too for his support during this period and 
during my recent sojourn in Washington. 
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I have long been impressed by those pio- 
neers who fostered the dream of the Center 
in the early days—President (then Senator) 
Lyndon. B. Johnson, Chairman John Rooney 


Governor Burns of Hawall. I had the priv- 
Uege of meeting with President Johnson at 
the White House who, you will recall, de- 
scribed the Center as a place where the wise 
men of the East would meet the wise men of 
the West. I am confident that the Center 
will continue to have his enthusiastic inter- 
est and support. The recent appointment 
by President Johnson of the National Review 
Board, headed by Governor Burns, was grat- 
ifying and reemphasizes the national iden- 


House Appropriations Committee, 
whom I was privileged to have a good talk 
about the Center, also expressed his con- 
tinuing interest in the Center. Perhaps the 
best indication of Chairman Rooney’s sup- 
port of the Center may be gleaned from his 
statement in reporting the House Appropri- 
ation Committee’s recommendations regard- 
ing the East-West Center budget. Chairman 
Rooney said that there was one member of 
the Committee, namely the Chairman, who 
felt that the East-West Center should have 
had a larger appropriation. This was en- 
indeed. 


While in Washington, I also had the op- 
portunity to meet with the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational and Cultural 
Affairs and this provided an interesting pre- 
view of what might be effectively done with 
the appropriations to be made available for 
the Center by Congress. 

To my predecessors in office who laid the 
foundations of the Center, I also owe ac- 
knowledgments, particularly to Professor 
Murray Turnbull and Dr. Alexander Spoehr. 

I have also heard much of the hospitable 
and generous support of the Center by the 
friends of the East-West Center and others 
in the community. To know that the peo- 
ple of Hawali are actively interested in and 
supporting the Center is heartwarming to 
one charged with the responsibility of the 
chancellorship. 

From what I have already seen and heard, 
here and in Washington and in the Asian 
countries I visited en route, as well as in 
academic circles on the mainland, it is clear 
to me that the Center has already had a 
significant impact in terms of its educa- 
tional purposes. The Center, that is, has 
proved itself and demonstrated the sound- 
ness of concept which led to its origin. I 
join this program with enthusiasm. I am 
delighted to be associated with those who 
have pioneered its course. As time goes on, 
we shall endeavor to explore ways and means 
of expanding this impact. 

In this connection, I have studied the Lar- 
sen report carefully and have had long talks 
with its author, Mr. Roy Larsen, president 
of Time-Life and a member of the National 
Review Board. I think that this report was 
an outstanding job. With its most percep- 
tive and intelligent assessment I found my- 
self in general agreement. Nevertheless, I 
wish ot emphasize that there will be no 
changes in the organization or administra- 
tion of the Center until I have had a chance 
thoroughly to become acquainted with all 
its opertaions—in other words, until I get 
my feet on the ground. 

I am looking forward to the second meet- 
ing of the National Review Board which will 
be held in Honolulu sometime in September. 
The first meeting, you will recall, was held in 
W. m in May. In Washington and 
New York, I called on all the members of 
the National Review Board who were avall- 
able and was greatly impressed with the dis- 
tinguished character of its membership. I 
look forward to exploring further with the 
Board at its coming meeting various ideas 
regarding the future of the Center. á 

I haye been talking about the Center's 
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to the Federal Government. It 
bears a lifeblood relationship also to the 
State of Hawaii and the University of Hawaii. 
The Center is vitally dependent upon the uni- 
versity. Indeed, its future accomplishments 
will be largely determined by the clase co- 


operation of the deans of the various facul- 


ties and their staffs in meeting the special 
needs and requirements of Asian students as 
well as American students specializing in 
Par Eastern subject matter. I am personally 
looking forward to working wholeheartedly 
with the university faculty in fulfilling the 
purposes and functions of the Center. 

In turn, the Center, as I see it, reinforces 
the resources of the university through its 
own programs which enrich the university 
community not only with additional care- 


only the university but the State of 
Hawall in its unique role as America's gate- 
way to the Pacific. 

Again, let me emphasize how delighted my 
wife and I are to become members of the 
Hawaiian community. Aloha. 


The Real Alabama—Part XLVH 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the largest paper pro- 
ducers in the country is engaged in a 
major expansion of facilities in the Mo- 
bile area. 

Details of the expansion program are 
provided in an article appearing in the 
publication “Alabama—Today and To- 
morrow” for August 1965. The article 
follows: 

Scorr PAPER EXPANSION Pran Moves AHEAD 

Scott Paper Co. recently announced the 
startup. of a new high-speed paper machine 
for the manufacture of household and in- 
dustrial sanitary paper products at it Mo- 
bile plant. 

R. H. Sears, vice president and general 
manager of Scott's Southern Division, sald, 
“The startup of our new No. 7 paper machine 
was extremely successful and the quality of 
the paper being produced meets our highest 


expectations.“ 


Sears noted that a second paper machine, 


p 
begin produc- 
tion of sanitary paper products in the fall. 
The startup of the high precision paper 


phase of Scott's $55 million expansion at 
Mobile. The 2-year construction program, 
largest ever undertaken by the company, will 
be completed by the end of the year. 

In addition to the new paper machine, 
Scott. recently put its first continuous pulp- 
ing digester into operation here. This giant 
installation—which may be described as a 
chemical pressure cooker for processing wood 
chips into pulp—represents the latest tech- 
nical advance in pulpmaking. The steel 
structure measures 13 feet in diameter and 
stands as high as a 15-story building. It is 
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designed to produce better than 100,000 tons 
of hardwood pulp annually. 

The multimillion-dollar Scott expansion 
has already contributed significantly to the 
economy and continuing growth of Mobile 
and the Greater Gulf States area through 
the employment of thousands of construc- 
tion workers and purchases from local sup- 
Pliers. When completed by late 1965, the 
enlarged Scott operation is expected to pro- 
vide some 250 new job opportunities at the 
plant and will boost the firm's total employ- 
ment here to about 2,500, 

Scott's annual payroll is expected to in- 
crease from its present rate of $15 million to 
about $18 million. 

In addition to the boost in employment, 
Scott's stepped-up production will provide 
work in the harvesting of an additional 268,- 
000 cords of pulpwood a year. The company 
procures pine and hardwood pulpwood 
throughout southern Alabama and south- 
eastern Mississippi. 

Scott's expenditure for pulpwood will in- 
crease from $8 million to about $12 million 
annually. 

It is estimated that the expanded facili- 
ties will raise the company's expenditures 
for utilities and freight by at least $1 million 
annually. 

The Mobile plant complex is the largest 
in size of Scott's 11 milis in the United States 
and the 18 plants of its affiliates in 13 for- 
eign countries. It also ranks first in pro- 
duction output and diversification of prod- 
ucts among all Scott facilities. 

The current expansion ls the third en- 
largement of the Mobile plant since 1954. 
Two major construction projects have al- 
ready doubled the mill's original production 
capacity. During this period, Scott’s em- 
ployment has doubled and its annual pay- 
roll has nearly tripled. 

Recognized as one of the most modern and 
diversified pulp and paper manufacturing 
Plants in America, the Mobile complex in- 
onas a pulp mill and two distinct paper 


Two Noteworthy Editorials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the August 11 issue of the Knox- 
ville Journal has two very noteworthy 
editorials I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues—one on the dis- 
graceful conduct of the Assembly of Un- 
represented People in the Nation's 
Capital and the other on the need to 
get Congress home as soon as possible. 

The editorials follow: 

REPRESENTATIVES OF OUR Fors 

The Assembly of Unrepresented People, 
participators in which have proved them- 
selves to be a nuisance in the Capital for 4 
days, have now returned to their campuses, 
their pads, or wherever else irresponsible 
youngsters and oldsters go after making 
Cisgraces of themselves. 

The only real achievement on the part of 
these people was that more than 200 finally 
were successful in getting themselves ar- 
rested when they threatened intrusion on 
the grounds of the Capitol. 

The activities of these people in marching 
and shuffling around the Capital, from the 
White House to the Washington Monument, 
as a matter of fact flopped. Their numbers 
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Were so small that the only value their pro- 
test had was that of furnishing some new 
fodder for the Communists around the 
world. Reports that went to the Reds 
abroad no doubt magnified the numbers of 
those on hand and hauling off a few limp 
demonstrators against the U.S. policy in 
Vietnam probably was dubbed police brutal- 
ity by Communist propagandists. 

Here at home, however, it was apparent 
that the Assembly of Unrepresented People 
did not represent many people in this coun- 
try. The peopie they represented were our 
enemies all over the world. 


Ger Concerss HOME 

The view of a segment of Washington, at 
least, is that the President has been sur- 
prised by the speed with which some parts 
of his program have been enacted, even 
though in the past they have been considered 
highly controversial. 

The President apparently did not know his 
own strength. 

Aid to local schools, medicare, even subst- 
died rent, not only get the approval of 
Congress, but there is talk in that body of 
ways the original plans can be broadened 
and extended. 

Only a few items remain on the Presi- 
dent's list of musts as he submitted them 
originally to Congress. Before he lets the 
Members go home, he will doubtless get 
them. It is not part of the Johnson tech- 
nique to take the pressure off when he has 
everything rolling his way. 

All of this means that the best interests 
of the country will be served by as early a 
return home by Congress as Is possible. Any 
Congress which voluntarily yields its right 
to perform as a coequal part of the Federal 
Establishment, as this one has, is a continu- 
ing threat to the Nation. 


Progress at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as Sen- 
ator Rozert F. KENNEDY and others have 
recently pointed out, there is no greater 
threat to the future of mankind than the 
impending proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

Té is difficult for those of us who are 
not experts to understand the signifi- 
cance of negotiations in this field. Ap- 
parently, the proposals just made in Ge- 
neva by the administration are far more 
important than has been generall recog- 
nized. 

This morning’s Washington Post con- 
tained two articles on this subject which 
underline the significance of the US. 
proposal. Under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include herewith 
N perceptive and enlightening arti- 
cles: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 18, 1965] 
PRoGress aT GENEVA 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Anybody can sing a dirge on the draft 
treaty against the further spread of nuclear 
Weapons that this country presented yester- 
Cay at Geneva. The Ruselans are not about 
to sign. France and China are not even 
in the conference. And the draft is only a 
piecè of paper anyhow. 
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Even so, the draft is probably the biggest 
step toward peace since the test ban treaty 
of 2 years ago. Indeed, its mere existence 
confirms the President’s growing mastery 
over forces and pressures that have previous- 
ly slowed or blunted almost all conciliatory 
proposals of the United States. 

Up to now, discussion of nonproliferation 
of nuclear weapons was everybody's favorite 
excuse for braying insults. That fatal temp- 
tation could be seen even in the relatively 
mild sessions of the present Geneva meetings. 

The Russians kicked off by saying that the 
price for a treaty was that this country aban- 
don Vietnam, Laos, the Congo, and West 
Germany. The American delegate retorted 
that the Russians were using the talks as a 
cover “for the form of aggression they call 
wars of national liberation.” The most im- 
portant neutrals at Geneya—India, Sweden, 
and Egypt—thereupon declared that they 
would make no commitments until the Big 
Two settled down to the realities. 

The treaty draft at least gets the subject 
down to realities. It indicates what is re- 
quired, from big countries and small, if 
early and rapid proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons Is to be prevented. Diplomats would 
not be diplomats if they were not adept at 
avoiding the subject. But from here on in, 
when nonproliferation is the subject, the 
world will know who is talking seriously and 
who is merely sprouting 

In working out the draft, moreover, the 
White House asserted over two 
power centers in the West that, for good rea- 
sons Of their own, have usually been against 
conciliatory moves. The West Germans, for 
one, have feared that a nonproliferation 
agreement would foreclose thelr chance to 
participate in NATO decisions on nuclear 
weapons. A section of the State Department 
has always wanted to humor Bonn on the 
grounds that otherwise vicious nationalism 
would reassert itself in German politics. 

For years, the combination of Bonn and 
Foggy Bottom has been slowly diluting pro- 
posals favored by determined Presidents. 
With German elections set for September 19, 
and with little chance that the Russians 
would sign anything, another victory for the 
combination looked like a sure bet. But 
two happy circumstances, and a large dose 
of maneuvering skill, made it possible for the 
White House to beat the odds. 

The first happy circumstance was the 
speech calling for a nonproliferation treaty, 
by Senator ROPERT F. KENNEDY of June 23. 
The speech drew widespread and favorable 
attention, including endorsement from the 
nuclear deans of the Senate, CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON and JOHN O. Pastors. The President, 
in effect, was on his mettle to produce. Next 
day, with an intimation that it would brook 
no foot-dragging by the State Department, 
the White House requested proposals for a 
draft treaty from the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

As to the second happy circumstance, for 
domestic political reasons the British Gov- 
ernment had been longing to take a new 
initiative in disarmament. In eagerness to 
engage the Russians, the British, on July 26, 
came up with a plan that would have cut 
out the Germans entirely from a voice in 
NATO nuclear affairs. Such a plan, had it 
been put forward as a formal proposal at 
Geneva, would probably have blown the al- 
Hance to bits. 

With that threat in the air, the United 
States was under even more pressure to come 
up with a draft treaty, while the Germans, 
for once, had to make concessions. After 
2 weeks of behind-the-scenes talks, the Ger- 
mans, and the British came round to a plan 
that continues an option for German par- 
ticipation in NATO nuclear decisions even if 
a nonproliferation treaty is reached. That, 
in effect, Is the American draft treaty pro- 
posal. 

The end result is that a door once locked 
tight is now slightly ajar. If that gain looks 
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minimal, the fact is that, just as in the test 
ban, the Russians may, any time, walk 
through the door, 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 18, 1965] 


(By Murrey Marder) 

Prompt and expected Soviet objection yes- 
terday to the U.S. draft treaty to halt the 
spread of nuclear weapons obscured the fact 
that it marked a public change in the Amer- 
ican position, 

In the proposal, the United States in fact 
did agree to a new kind of limitation on 
what the Soviet Union publicly objects to 
most: the development of a nuclear force in- 
side the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Under the new language, according to 
American officials, such a force could not 
evolve into an organization with “independ- 
ent power to use nuclear weapons” unless 
a present nuclear nation contributed all of 
its weapons to it. 

HOPES PUT ON MLF 


The United States, particularly at West 
Germany's urging, always has been anxious 
to keep open the possibility that the now 
dormant and disputed multilateral nuclear 
force, or anything like it, someday might 
evolve into an independent Western Euro- 
pean nuclear force. 

That possibility 18 still open under the new 
language, but only if either Britain, France, 
or the United States would surrender their 
8 national nuclear forces to the joint 
orce. 

That comes about through some delicately 
contrived phraseology, originally largely 
British in origin, in the key article I of the 
U.S. Draft Treaty: 

“Each of the nuclear states party to this 
treaty undertakes not to transfer any nu- 
clear weapons into the national control of 
any non-nuclear state, either directly, or in- 
directly through a military alllance; and each 
undertakes not to take any other action 
which would cause an increase in the total 
number of states and other organizations 
having independent power to use nuclear 
weapons.“ 

WOULD PUT CEILING AT FIVE 

The United States, the Soviet Union, Brit- 
tain, France, and Communist China now are 
the world’s nuclear members. The inten- 
tion of the draft treaty is to make that 
number of five the ceiling on the world nu- 
„3 of either nations or organiza- 


In other words, in order for there to be a 
veto-free NATO nuclear force, the United 
States, Britain, or France would have to sur- 
render the “Independent power to use nuclear 


The United States, with its massive nuclear 
power, surely will not do so. France, at least 
under President de Gaulle, is adamant about 
retaining its nuclear force. Therefore, it is 
said, Britain, under this proposal, would 
hold the key to determine if a veto-free 
NATO force might ever evolve, because NATO 
then would in effect replace Britain as the 
world’s fifth nuclear power. 

Even so, Britain dissented. The reason 
given in Geneva yesterday by chief British 
negotiator Lord Chalfont was that the draft 
treaty “does not rule out the possibility that 
an association of states could by a majority 
decision use nuclear weapons.” 

While that possibility may be only theo- 
retical, Lord Chalfont said, Britain would 
prefer this door be closed.” 

In other words, he said, he wanted to as- 
sure that if a nuclear nation gave up its 
nuclear deterrent and joined a federation of 
states, that federation could not have inde- 
pendent control over nuclear weapons. 


FEAR OF GERMANY CITED 


A major reason for that stand is continu- 
ing popular concern in Britain that Germany 
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someday, perhaps by an action of the United 
States, France, Britain, or even someone else, 
might get “a finger on the nuclear trigger.” 
British Prime Minister Wilson, walking a 
knife-edge margin in Parliament, is publicly 
pledged to prevent that. 

The Soviets are out to prevent any kind of 
NATO nuclear force, They now can be 
counted on to add the British reservations 
to the American draft treaty to their own 
arguments against it, even though Lord 
Chalfont officially welcomed the U.S. draft 
as a basis for discussion. 


Trade With West Bolsters Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, amidst 
all the recent talk of increasing trade 
with the Communist bloc and the sup- 
posed benefits that would be gained 
politically and economically, columnist 
David Lawrence, in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 13, 1965, clearly 
sums up the problems of trade with the 
Communist bloc. He particularly shows 
the effect such trade is having on the 
United States and Vietnam. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the column by Mr. Lawrence for 
inclusion in the RECORD: 

Trape WirH West BOLSTERS REDS 
(By David Lawrence) 

Which is more important—to make money 
for oneself in trading with an enemy or to 
help save human lives? 

Everybody would say at once that it is 
obviously better to avert bloodshed and end 
any war that's going on. But when this is 
applied in practice, it turns out that many 
individuals in various countries, hitherto 
allied wth us, have a greater passion for 
dollars or pounds or francs or marks or pesos. 

There wouldn’t be a war in Vietnam today 
and American boys wouldn't be fighting and 
dying in a far-off land if the nations of the 
world whom the United States has befriended 
and to whom it continues year after year 
to send billions of dollars of aid took a stand 
in support of the American position in Viet- 
nam. 

There would be a different story to tell if 
trade with Red China were cut off by the 
free world, and if the Soviets saw that the 
same thing would happen to them should 
they keep on siding with North Vietnam by 
building missile sites there and sending weap- 
ons to be used to kill American soldiers and 
airmen. The Russian people, if they knew 
the facts, would not go along with the Red 
Chinese 


Perhaps the Johnson administration has 
failed to be realistic about the situation. 
The President has said that he has ample 
authority to send American armed forces 
to southeast Asia under the resolution passed 
by both Houses of Congress on August 10, 
1964. 

But, while this is true, Congress has not 
formally declared “a state of war,” which 
is recognized in international law as re- 
quiring all nations to refrain from sending 
contraband goods to the belligerents under 
penalty of seizure or confiscation of ship- 
ments of such commodities. 

Red China is in every sense a cobelligerent 
with North Vietnam. The Vietcong couldn't 
last a month if forces and weapons were not 
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supplied directly or indirectly by the Com- 
munist regime in Peiping. 

But what is the news that the American 
people read in the headlines this week? 
Canada has announced that it has just com- 
pleted a deal to sell $450 million worth of 
wheat to the Soviet Government. This illus- 
trates the importance placed on interna- 
tional trade and the dependence of the Com- 
munist bloc on trade with the free world. 

It has been argued that more trade will 
produce better relations with the Communist 
regimes, and a new scheme now is being 
pushed here to sell vast quantities of U.S. 
wheat to Communist countries, especially 
in Eastern Europe. 

Much of the American grain which would 
be shipped to the Communists in Eastern 
Europe or elsewhere has been bought and 
paid for by U.S. taxpayers through the farm- 
subsidy program. The Chicago Tribune says 
editorially: 

“If the sale is approved, we will be selling 
wheat to Communists at 75 cents a bushel 
less than American flour millers have to pay 
for it. And if Congress authorizes the ad- 
ministration’s new wheat program, the Com- 
munists next year will be able to buy our 
wheat at $1.25 a bushel less than it is sold 
for food in this country. In other words, 
the administration proposes to sell our wheat 
to Communists at the low world price while 
at the same time it is asking Congress to 
boost the price of domestic wheat for food 
to double the world price—which means 
American consumers would have to pay 
higher prices for wheat foods—for exam- 
ple, 2 cents a loaf more for bread. 

“Moreover, we are beginning to hear that 
inasmuch as our grain sales to Russia simply 
free Russian grain for export to Red China 
and Cuba, we might as well get in on this 
trade directly. Not mentioned is the argu- 
ment that if we did not sell grain to Russia, 
it would have less grain to supply Red China 
and Cuba. And if we sell to Red China, why 
not ship food directly to North Vietnam, 
even though it is directing a war against us 
and killing Americans in South Vietnam? 

“Although grain is not usually classified 
as ‘strategic material’ in the sense of arms 
and ammunition, it certainly becomes 
strategic when our enemies are hungry and 
can't feed themselves.” 

So it comes back to the same old question: 
Which is more important—to make money 
for oneself or to help save human lives, espe- 
clally American lives? The war the United 
States is fighting in Vietnam has a worthy 
purpose and winning it can do a great deal to 
prevent further acts of aggression and to 
preserve world peace. But if, as in the 1930s, 
private greed supersedes the interests of the 
people as a whole, the world may again see 
a global conflict. For it was the failure of 
the embargo on oil against Mussolini in 1935 
and the flagrant indifference of the nations 
of Europe to the plea of President Roose- 
velt in 1937 for a quarantine or economic 
embargo against Hitler that brought on the 
very conditions which made World War II 
inevitable. 


Cheering the Bull 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Times of August 10 there ap- 
peared a rather interesting commentary 
concerning the approach of certain 
Peruvian Indians to their agricultural 
problems, It reports: 
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PERUVIAN INDIANS BLOCK HELP For GORED 
TORERO 

Lima, Peru (Reuters).—Indian peasants 
in Canas Province expect an excellent harvest 
because of the death of a bullfighter and 
the serious goring of seven spectators. 

Recent reports said a large crowd cheered 
the death of the bullfighter, Pepe Huanca, 
from a stomach wound after he was tossed 
by a bull. The Indians believe that the 
death of a torero means good harvests and 
increased wool crop. Seven spectators who 
jumped into the ring to aid the torero were 
gored by the bull. 

Local authorities were unable to stop the 
bullfight because of the Indians’ hostility, the 
reports said. 


If we shared the superstitions of 
these Peruvian Indians, I suppose we 
might conclude that this legislative ex- 
hibition augured great things for Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

If a bloodied and beleaguered sacrifice 
portends prosperity, we surely have con- 
jured up about as much as we can take 
at one time. 

For in the course of consideration of 
this conglomerate agriculture bill, we 
have watched the interests of the Amer- 
ican farmer in effigy, butted and rebutt- 
ed, gored and trampled and ground into 
submission, and every effort to try to save 
him has been hostilely turned back by 
unyielding numbers. 

It has been quite a performance, and 
there can be no doubt about it—again, 
the bull has prevailed. Indeed, we see 
reaffirmed the old observation that “cows 
may come, and cows may go; but the bull 
goes on forever.“ 


Who Speaks for Iowa's Agricultural 
Producers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives an excellent editorial regarding a 
recommendation by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation that the interest rate 
on future REA loans to rural electric 
cooperatives be raised. 

The editorial, which appeared in the 
May 1965 issue of Current News, a 
monthly publication of the Eastern Iowa 
Light & Power Cooperative, follows: 

LOCAL, NATIONAL POLICIES DIFFER 


The American Farm Bureau Federation on 
April 29 recommended to Congress that the 
interest rate on future REA loans to rural 
electric cooperatives be raised to “the cost of 
long-term funds to the Federal Government” 
or more than double the present 2-percent 
Tate. 

This position is similar to that taken by 
the power companies, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and other REA critics. 

Your cooperative was quite shocked to 
learn that the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration (through its spokesman John C. 
Lynn, legislative director) should make such 
& proposal to the Senate Agricultural Ap- 
propriations Committee. 
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The National Farm Bureau policies are sup- 
Posed to be based on resolutions adopted by 
the county and State farm bureau organiza- 
tions. Many counties in your cooperative's 
Service area and elsewhere in Iowa called for 
Tull support of the rural electrification pro- 
gram when they adopted their resolutions 
last year. 

The State resolutions called for support of 
the program with periodic review of the in- 
terest rates * * a policy which had previ- 
ously been suggested by the REA Adminis- 
trator. 

When rural electric cooperative leaders in 
Other States similar resolutions in 
their areas, we felt that the National Farm 
Bureau Federation would take a stand that 
would support the American farmer who had 
to develop his own source of electric energy, 
not suggest a program to Congress that 
would set the American farmer back 30 years 
in his efforts toward obtaining a-decent farm 
life. 

We cannot help but wonder why an orga- 
nization supposedly dedicated to improving 
the farmers’ way of life can support rural 
electrification on the local and State levels 
and make suggestions to Congress that could 
well bring about the death of many locally 
owned and managed rural electric coopera- 
tives, 

Yet, that is exactly what could happen if 
cooperatives were forced to pay twice as 
much for the money they must borrow to 
keep up with the demands for electric 
energy. As most cooperative members know, 
rural electrics are not allowed to serve com- 
munities of more than 2,500 persons; the 
rural electrics had to serve those low-profit 
or nonprofit areas the power companies 
passed over; cooperatives had to build half 
the electric lines in the Nation to serve only 
8 percent of the consumers with about 4 
percent of the electric power requirements. 

These facts are well known to farm bu- 
reau members ‘on the county level because 
the rural electric cooperative members and 
the farm bureau members are one and the 
same. 

Somehow, these facts never seem to reach 
the top echelon of the National Farm Bu- 
renu Federation, or if they do, the facts seem 
to be considered unimportant because the 
national leaders continue to aline themselves 
with the U.S: Chamber of Commerce and the 
power companies. 

‘These three national organizations are also 
against practically all farm subsidies or price 
supports you can think of. Maybe they 
should be. We don't know about these pro- 
grams but we do know about rural electrifica- 
tion—it's our business. 

We also know that an organization which 
passes itself off as the voice of agriculture 
should be at least as active in its efforts to 
stop subsidies to towns and cities as it is in 
trying to get loan funds raised to farmers 
(rural electric loans are repaid through light 
bills paid by rural consumers), 

It sounds fair enough, doesn't it? We 
think so. However, we have never heard of 
the National Farm Bureau Federation, the 
US. Chamber of Commerce, or the power 
companies campaigning against Federal 
grants for community planning, town and 
city sanitation systems, urban renewal proj- 
ects, etc. 

The amount of money loaned to rural 
electric cooperatives during the first 29 years 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA) program is $4.4 billion and more than 
#2 billion has already been repaid to the 
Treasury. The balance will also be repaid 
and with interest. 

Several Iowa cities have received sizable 
grants for urban renewal. Waterloo has 
received more than $7.4 million in urban 
renewal grants and Des Moines has received 
more than $11 million in urban renewal 
grants, Des Moines’ grants total about the 
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same amount as the cost of your coopera- 
tive’s two-unit powerplant, 

There is one huge difference, however. 
The money Des Moines received was a grant. 
The funds to build your powerplant were 
loans that will be repaid with interest. 

Urban renewal projects (like rural elec- 
trification) help the recipients of the funds 
directly and the rest of the Nation indirectly. 
The Federal Government has already made 
grants of $3,785,490,430 for urban renewal 
projects. None of this money ever was or 
ever will be repaid. It is a grant, not a loan. 

Wouldn't this be a much easier place for 
the National Farm Bureau Federation and 
Its previously mentioned allles to save the 
taxpayer money? Or do they have some- 
thing else on their mind when they make 
suggestions that would hamper the rural 
electrification program? It is understand- 
able that the power companies would like 
to see the “yardstick of power costs” elim- 
inated. What does the National Farm Bu- 
reau Federation have to gain? 


Harry Carbaugh Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, my two 
hometown newspapers, the Chattanooga 
Times and the Chattanooga News-Free 
Press last week joined with many others 
in Hamilton County and throughout the 
State of Tennessee in paying tribute to 
Harry C. Carbaugh. 

A great American, a great Tennessean, 
and a great Republican, Harry Carbaugh 
through his constant participation in 
political affairs has set a sterling ex- 
ample for all of us to emulate. No mat- 
ter what the job was—precinct worker, 
civic action, business responsibilities, or 
State chairman—he never said No.“ In 
fact, it was largely through his efforts 
and those of a few others that the Re- 
publican Party of Hamilton County sur- 
vived the lean political years of the 
1930's and 1940's. 

It gives me great pleasure to insert in 
the Appendix an editorial from the Au- 
gust 13, 1965, Chattanooga Times and 
the August 13, 1965, Chattanooga News- 
Free Press, plus a resumé of Harry Car- 
baugh’s many activities which appeared 
in the Chattanooga Times of August 15, 
1965. I join them in saluting a wonder- 
ful man. 

From the Chattanooga Times, Aug. 13, 1965] 
ONE von HARRY CARBAUGH 

National Republican Leader CHARLEY HAL- 
Leck, and Congressman Bon Date, of Kansas, 
will join local figures and many others to- 
morrow night in paying tribute to one who 
assuredly deserves it, Harry Carbaugh. 

The genial Carbaugh's service to the GOP 
goes back to and before the time 44 years 
ago when Warren Harding raised the wooden 
rafters at the old Billy Sunday Tabernacle on 
10th Street. Campaigning for President, Mr. 
Harding also spoke in behalf of the success- 
ful candidacy that year of Joe Brown, who 
was the last Republican Congressman until 
Brut Brocx’s election 3 years ago. 

During that period, Harry Carbaugh served 
in any number of top volunteer jobs in the 
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party; always as a tireless worker in the con- 
servative cause; and always as a figure of 
solid integrity. 

It is at a time of rising Republican for- 
tunes in the South that Harry Carbaugh is 
being honored. This fact, plus his great host 
of friends and the respect in which he ts 
held, should insure a goodly crowd at Engel 
Stadium for Carbaugh Night tomorrow. 


From the Chattanooga News-Free Press, 
Aug. 13, 1965] 
Mr. CARBAUGH’S POLITICAL EXAMPLE 

The special “ Carbaugh Night“ 
planned by local Republicans at Engel 
Stadium Saturday, with fried chicken and 
oratory by Congressmen of national stature, 
is not just another political shindig. It is an 
occasion of honor to a fine man who deserves 
It. 

Harry Carbaugh's participation in politics 
is the kind every citizen ought to want to 
emulate. He has been interested and in- 
volved in his Government, not for any per- 
sonal gain but for the upholding of basic, 
conservative principles of Americanism that 
he feels are essential to the well-being of our 
country and its people. 

The support and election of candidates has 
been a part of the process, work as local and 
national GOP fund raiser bas been another 
major part, participation on the platform 
committees of Republican National Conven- 
tions has been still another, and so has his 
good service as State chairman of his party. 

All of this has been proper citizen partici- 
pation in the American plan of self-govern- 
ment. If all of our people, whatever their 
views, would take an equally active and re- 
sponsible part in public affairs, in whatever 
honorable channels their views may lead 
them, our city, county, State, and Nation 
would be better today. 

The Republicans salute a principled parti- 
san, We salute a fine citizen serving his 
Nation. 


From the Chattanooga Times, Aug. 15, 1965] 


Mr, TENNESSEE GOP: HARRY CLARKE 
CarsaucH 


Harry Clarke Carbaugh, honored Saturday 
night by Republican leaders from across the 
country, has spent many years in the GOP 
limelight, on every level of party organiza- 
tion. 

It is significant that when Carbaugh re- 
tired recently as State GOP chairman, he 
passed the leadership on to a west Tennessee 
man, the first in decades to hold the post. 
Under the Chattanoogan’s sensitive and 
progressive leadership, the party began to 
look from its traditional east Tennessee 
stronghold toward the west, and statewide 
GOP strength. 

Carbaugh has the habit as well as the un- 
derstanding of State politics, and it can be 
doubted that either “Harry Carbaugh Night” 
or his retirement from the State chairman- 
ship will mark the end of his participation 
in GOP affairs. 


GAINS PROMINENCE 


Carbaugh first came into national promi- 
nence in 1938, when he helped salvage a 
Washington conference of small businessmen 
that had threatened to end in a fiasco. 

Called by President Roosevelt to Washing- 
ton to offer their ideas on combating reces- 
sion, 500 jittery and wild-eyed small busi- 
hessmen, many with bizarre economic 
theories, were having such a hard time keep- 
ing in their places that police had to be called 
to preserve order. 

Carbaugh assumed a position of leadership, 
settled things down and managed to send a 
committee of eight to confer with the Presi- 
dent. Newsmen recognized him nationally 
as “Mr. Little Businessman.” 

Two years later, as first vice president of 
the Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, Car- 
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baugh scored another triumph, receiving a 
tremendous ovation from a National Chamber 
of Commerce convention for a strong anti- 
New Deal speech. 

SERVES CHAMBER 

As a member of the board, and later direc- 
torm of the National Chamber of Commerce, 
he used all the influence he could gather to 
get the organization to drop its “sell TVA 
to private industry” campaign in favor of a 
much more moderate policy. He succeeded. 

President Eisenhower telephoned him per- 
sonally and offered him the chairmanship of 
TVA after Gordon Clapp's term expired, but 
Carbaugh turned it down for business and 
personal reasons. 

Carbaugh's GOP achievements in the spot- 
light, and behind the scene are too numer- 
ous to itemize thoroughly. As county chair- 
man of the “Willkie for President’ club, 
head of the GOP financial effort in the 
Southeast or as regional vice chairman for 
10 Southern States. Carbaugh made a name 
for himself as a willing, thorough and hard 
worker. 

He has been a delegate to numerous na- 
tional GOP conventions, serving on plat- 
form and other committees. 


of the Chamber of Commerce, 

two World War II fund bond drives, pres- 
ident of the Community Chest, Family Serv- 
ice Agency, and the old Executives Club. 


MANY LOCAL OFFICES 


Other local offices include membership on 
the board of trustees of the University of 
Chattanooga, and service as a director of 
Hamilton National Bank and of Interstate 
Life and Accident Insurance Co. He is a 
past president of the Rotary Club and a 
member of the Fairyland Club, Mountain 
City Club, Chattanooga Golf and Country 
Club, the Capitol Hill Club in Washington 
and the Sigma Chi Fraternity. 

Born in Bradley County in 1895, Carbaugh 
moved with his family to Chattanooga when 
he was 2 years old. He attended Second 
District School and Chattanooga High 
School, where he was president of his senior 
class. At the University of Chattanooga he 
played fullback on the football team. 

After Carbaugh was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Army in 1917, he mar- 
ried Alyce Huffaker, a schoolmate at city 
high and UC. After the war, he entered 
the poultry business and directed it into a 
now-sizable enterprise. 


A Frenzy of Lawmaking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, a conscientious citizen has 
called to my attention a very noteworthy 
editorial statement by the Wall Street 
Journal which raps the knuckles of the 
legislation-happy 89th Congress. 

I think every Member of Congress 
should see this, and under unanimous 
consent I include this article in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

A FRENZY OF LAWMAKING 

Those who think Congress is far too busy 
can take some comfort from Senate Majority 
Leader MANSFIELD's recent comment: 
“There's no reason all these bills should be 
passed this year.” Unfortunately the com- 
fort is likely to be brief. 
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There is indeed no good reason for the rush 
on Capitol Hill. The Nation would be better 
off if the lawmakers could somehow pause 
and reflect on the totality of their effort, in- 
stead of turning out a mass of legislation in 
so hyperactive a state. 

For what this Congress, under White House 
pressure, is constructing is a new colossus 
of Government. In addition to such notable 
bills as ald to Appalachia and medicare, leg- 
isldtion is pending on almost anything you 
can think of, from rapid rail transportation 
to subsidies for the arts and humanities. 

In other words, scarcely any area of the 
citizen's Life is left out of the Federal pur- 
view, and if it is it won't be for long. The 
programs created by this frenzy of iaw- 
making, moreover, are of the sort that are 
bound to grow with the years, in size, bureau- 
cratic confusion, and cost. At the very best, 
then, we face the prospect of governmental 
sprawl that could prove much more ugly 
than any urban sprawl. 

The customary response to this kind of 
observation is that Congress is only doing 
what the people indicated they wanted when 
they cast their ballots. We find that con- 
clusion less than self-evident. The typical 
program under consideration on Capitol Hill 
is one whipped up in the executive branch by 
the politicians themselves or by some vested 
interest group. We suspect that a great 
many people wish they knew some way to 
turn off the faucet and stop the flood of laws. 

Yet even if it were true that the majority 
of the electorate is pining for this new pro- 
fusion of Government, Congress would still 
have the responsibility of considering the 
legisiation far more carefully than it does 
and especially of considering its present and 
prospective costs. Here we are fighting what 
dally seems more and more like a major war 
in Vietnam, we are throwing billions into 
the space race every year; can the Govern- 
ment, in any realistic sense, afford to plunge 
into all these other things too? 

There is an answer of sorts to that one 
also. The economic wizards of the Great So- 
ciety believe they have figured out the key 
to perpetual prosperity through perpetual 
budget deficits; therefore it doesn't matter 
how much the Government spends. Most 
delightful of all, it has been discovered that 
cutting taxes can actually increase revenues 
as a result of the increased economic activity. 

The tax-cut effect, we readily agree, is 
no mirage but a fact; it has happened that 
way under the recent reductions and under 
previous ones as well. One of the 
of relying on it, however, is that it cannot 
be guaranteed to work every time. If other 
circumstances, emphatically including gov- 
ernmental prodigality, bring on serious eco- 
nomic trouble, even drastic tax reduction 
would not necessarily restore prosperity or 
produce bigger revenues. 

A more basic difficulty with the tax ap- 
proach is that it is the wrong way to go 
about the budgeting process. Not that we 
are arguing for high taxes; simply that the 
right way is to reduce spending so that 
levies can be lowered without running in- 
cessant deficits. For we fear it is a delusion 
of no minor magnitude that deficits, coupled 
with artificially easy money, can keep a boom 
going forever. There are already disquieting 
signs that such policies cause inflation, and 
Inflations usually end in recessions or worse. 

The fact, which the White House and many 
in Congress seem all too content to ignore, 
is that the Nation's resources are finite and 
must be allocated, as the whole concept of 
budgeting implies. No magic of the so- 
called new economics has changed that or 
lifted from men in positions of power their 
obligation to establish sensible priorities of 
governmental undertakings. 

If most of the Members of Congress care 
not a whit that they are burdening the peo- 
ple with an oppressive new federalization, 
they should at least be able to see that try- 
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ing to do everything at once is a course filled 
with risks. It is no idle joke that a truly 
do-nothing Congress can sometimes he the 
best kind. Certainly this legislation-happy 
Congress is doing a disservice to its present 
constituency and the Nation’s future. 


Michigan Legislature Opposes S. 1592 on 
Firearms Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, as 
I have previously pointed out, there is 
widespread opposition in Michigan to 8. 
1592, the civilian firearms control bill, 
and reflecting this opposition is a con- 
current resolution adopted by the Michi- 
gan Legislature. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

MICHIGAN HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

No. 115 


(A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States regarding 
the antifirearms bill) 

Whereas the antifirearms bill currently 
before the Congres of the United States pro- 
poses Federal control of firearms in the hands 
of civilians, and as currently written, con- 
stitutes violation of the second amendment 
to the US. Constitution that “the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.”; and 

Whereas admittedly, controls are necessary 
due to irresponsible or criminal elements in 
society illegally using firearms. That such 
controls should be the prerogative of State 
and local agencies of government, that such 
controls properly should not be a matter for 
Federal control are acknowledged and forth- 
rightly stated by the Nation's foremost ex- 
perts in government, including opinions pub- 
licly stated by men of the caliber of Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover; and 

Whereas the consensus of expertise in this 
field is that State and local laws imposing 
harsh and certain punishment for crimes 
committed while armed, combined with ef- 
fective law enforcement, and firmly support- 
ed by no-nonsense courts and juries, provide 
the most certain combination for adequate 
control; and 

Whereas as to statutes: Laws should pro- 
hibit sale of firearms to felons, drug addicts, 
habitual drunkards, juveniles and mental in- 
competents; laws should invoke strict penal- 
ties against the possession of firearms by 
criminals and irresponsible persons, Laws 
should permit responsible, law-abiding adults 
to own and use firearms for legal purposes; 
laws should not require law-abiding adult 
citizens to register shotguns and rifies; and 
laws should not grant authority to any juris- 
diction, police or otherwise, at any govern- 
ment level, to prohibit the purchase or own- 
ership of firearms by law-abiding and 
responsible citizens; and 

Whereas in Michigan, alone, more than one 
and a half million sportsmen would be ad- 
versely affected by legislation proposed and 
now before the Congress—a figure that ap- 
plies substantially to most of the other States 
of the Union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature respectfully memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to defeat the cur- 
rently proposed antifirearms legislation of 
S. 1592; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to each member of the Michigan delegation 
to the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the house June 21, 1965. 

Adopted by the senate June 23, 1965. 

BERYL I. Kenyon, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
NORMAN C. PHILLEO, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


We Mast Not Make Excuses for Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include an editorial In the Wake of the 
Riots, from the the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 17. 

We dare not allow ourselves to be lead 
astray again in dealing with those re- 
sponsible for the terrible tragedy of Los 
Angeles. We cannot allow the guilty to 
go unpunished on the premise that they 
really were not to blame, but somehow 
the law-abiding citizens and the police 
who were trying to protect lives and 
property must assume the responsibility. 

As usual, the brave statement of the 
President that people must obey the laws, 
was immediately watered down sq as not 
to destroy his political image with the 
minorities. Violence in the streets will 
never be ended as long as our national 
leaders refuse to treat criminals as crim- 
inals and excuse such outbreaks of vio- 
lence because of some social maladjust- 
ment. 

The time is long past due when the 
President should make an unequivocal 
statement that law and order will pre- 
vail, that the police departments of this 
Nation will not be sacrificed to appease 
criminals. He cannot stop murder, ar- 
son, rape, and robbery with pretty 
phrases and then immediately retract 
his own statements by shifting the blame 
from those who are guilty of such crimes. 

The Star editorial follows: 

IN THE WAKE OF THE RIOTS 

It looks as though the worst of the Los 
Angeles rioting is over, at least for the time 
being. And now the excuses, the rationali- 
Satona; and the justifications come rolling 

n. 

Some profound students of the origin of 
riots blame the heat. Others speak of de- 
privation, entrapment, frustration, hopeless- 
ness, and unemployment. (Who, knowingly, 
would hire any of these people?) No one 
has yet come right out and said the fault is 
society's. but this may be expected any day. 

For our part, we think those responsible 
for the stonings, the burnings, the lootings, 
and the killings are either lunatics or crimi- 
nals, And they ought to be treated accord- 
ingly. 

The cumulative toll of the rioting is ap- 
palling: Killed, 33; injured, 862; arrested, 
3,124; fire losses. an estimated $175 million. 
Add to this the relatively minor damage 
done by the nightriders automobiles 
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filled with Negroes cruising the streets and 
firing indiscriminately into private homes in 
white areas. Small wonder that the city's 
nerves are Jumping and that white residents 
in unprecedented numbers are buying any 
kind of firearm they can find. 

The President issued a firm statement on 
Saturday, and then watered it down a bit 
with another statement on Monday. He did 
not, of course, condone the rioting. But he 
did say that it is not enough simply to 
decry disorder. We must also strike at the 
unjust conditions from which disorder 
largely flows.” 

What unjust conditions? Los Angeles 
is not a city which has practiced racial dis- 
crimination. The Negro section in which 
the rioting started has its slums. But even 
most of these, according to one Negro, would 
seem like suburban bliss to a Negro from the 
slums of Harlem. Much of the neighbor- 


hood consisted of neat, middle-class Negro 


homes, and many of them were destroyed in 
the more than 2,000 major fires started by 
the rioters. 

The precise explanations for the rioting 
probably will never be known. Published 
Photographs suggest a desire by some to 
whoop it up and raise hell. A more impor- 
tant cause, however, seems to have been a 
pervading hatred of the “whiteys” and of all 
police, white or colored. One Negro is 
quoted as saying to a National Guardsman: 
“We've got nothing against you guys. But 
when youve gone, youll see what we do to 
the cops.” 

It presumably was this attitude which 
prompted California’s Governor Brown to 
described the rioting as an insurrection. 
And there can be no tem with in- 
surrections. To turn the President’s phrase, 
they must be struck down. 


What of the Watts Community? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been an occurrence in race relations 
which is deplored by everyone in this 
country. I am referring to the current 
upheaval in the Watts community of Los 
Angeles, Calif. In view of the intensity 
and duration of this regrettable, destruc- 
tive, lawless, and terrifying event, I feel 
compelled to express my views in the 
hope that a fuller understanding of the 
many implications might emerge. 

It is unfortunate that most of the com- 
ments since the outbreak have been con- 
fined to laying the blame on some one 
thing or on some few people. Because 
of my unequivocal disagreement with 
this approach, I deem it necessary to 
point out the fallacies inherent in such 
reasoning. For example: 

To blame the disgusting, senseless 
holocaust on “coddling of criminals and 
the lawless element,” as did Los Angeles 
Police Chief William H. Parker, is to 
utter a stupid, meaningless, and perhaps 
Provocative excuse. 

To blame the insurrection on hatred of 
the white man is but to oversimplify a 
vastly complicated mental and spiritual 
condition of an unfortunate segment of 
the Negro people. 

To blame this outrage on the civil 
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rights struggle and recent court decisions 
is to disregard the findings of the soci- 
ologists, the psychiatrists, the historians, 
and all the responsible men who have 
Studied the people and the conditions in 
the ghettos of this country. 

To blame the outburst on Communist 
infiltration is to resort to a device and 
an excuse seized upon by those who are 
incapable of analytical thought; by those 
who refuse to think; and by those who 
reject logic. 

To blame this horror on police bru- 
tality is to use a hackneyed phrase that 
does not relate to the enormity of the 
problem. 

To blame the Negro leadership is a 
most interesting response. It is to im- 
pute to those leaders a power never pos- 
sessed in history by the leaders of any 
people—the ability to control a mob. 
Even while making this complimentary 
assessment, the same observers continue 
to heap vituperation, abuse, and vilifica- 
tion upon those to whom they have at- 
tributed such greatness. 

To blame this insurgency on a Federal 
cut-off of antipoverty funds, as did Los 
Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty, is to entirely 
disregard the effects of his own intran- 
sigence in refusing representation to the 
Poor in conjunction with the program. 

Mr. Speaker, none of these explana- 
tions is sufficient in itself. Perhaps taken 
all together, will give us partial insight 
toward a solution that will remedy sim- 
ilar situations and prevent a recurrence. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the complexity of 
the circumstances, despite the admitted 
fact that all of us say there is some cause 
for unrest, I say there is no justification 
for murder, pillage, arson, robbery, as- 


_ sault, and general disregard for the con- 


stituted laws of the land. 


Mr. Speaker, I categorically condemn 
the use of violence in any form. I com- 
pletely reject the utter disobedience of 
proper public authority. This sort of 
behavior bears no relation whatever to 
the civil rights struggle; its yield is only 
bitter fruit and ill will. 

The last 100 years of stupidity has 
produced deprivations for the Negro 
which include denial of his rightful posi- 
tion as an American citizen. But even 
this is not the immediate issue in the 
fullest sense. The real meat of the mat- 
ter is that we now face a moment of truth 
for all of mankind, and that instant of 
verity focuses upon the concept equal- 
ity. For all men of every race, creed, 
and nationality, equality must be real- 
ized—it cannot be evaded. The United 
States of America, in its position of world 
leadership, must set the course in that 
direction for all mankind. 


Boycott of Japanese Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
there are many who did not take my re- 
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cent words seriously, when I spoke about 
the threat of a complete boycott of 
Japanese goods by labor unions and 
fishermen’s organizations if Japan failed 
to protect American stocks of North 
Pacific salmon on the high seas. 

In this connection, I should report that 
the Washington State Labor Council, at 
its convention on Thursday, August 12, 
1965, unanimously adopted a resolution 
along this line. 

This labor council, which represents 
95 percent of all organized labor in the 
State of Washington, by resolution urged 
immediate Federal legislation to protect 
North American stocks of salmon and 
promised a complete boycott of Japanese 
imports if Japan fails to abide by con- 
servation principles relating to these 
fish. 

Hereinafter is a copy of the resolution: 
WASHINGTON STATE Lan COUNCIL Boyrcorr 

OF JAPANESE IMPORTS, RESOLUTION NO. 34, 

Avucust 12, 1965 

Whereas the Maritime Trades Department, 
Puget Sound Council, is concerned over the 
encroachment on American fisheries by for- 
eign fishing fleets because American salmon 
conservation programs are for naught if 
foreign fishing fleets are permitted to harvest 
American stocks at will, and 

Whereas the taking of Bristol Bay red sal- 
mon on the high seas is a violation of the 
intent of the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Treaty between the United States, 
Canada, and Japan, and 

Whereas the economy of Pacific coast fish- 
ermen will be seriously affected and the 
economy of the entire Bristol Bay area of 
Alaska is dependent upon the return of sal- 
mon to spawn in the lakes and streams, and 
salmon harvested on the high seas cannot 
return, and 

Whereas the fishermen on this coast started 
a national campaign in early June to en- 
courage the American public to boycott all 
Japanese imports if the Japanese fishing 
fleets continued to ignore American conser- 
vation pleas, and 

Whereas the Maritime Trades Department, 
Puget Sound Council, feels that pressure 
must be maintained in order to obtain a 
satisfactory treaty with Japan to safeguard 
North American stocks of salmon: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State Labor 
Council urges the Government of the United 
States to intercede to prevent the Japanese 
fishing fleet from entering the area between 
175 degrees west longitude and 175 degrees 
east longitude and 50 degrees north to 55 

north latitude during the time that 


Resolved, That the Washington State La- 
bor Council urges the Government of the 
United tSates to enact legislation without 
delay to prevent any further taking of North 
American stocks of salmon east of 175 degrees 
east longitude, and if Japan fails to abide by 
conservation principles relating to North 
American stocks of salmon, any laws pertain- 
ing to enforcement will be immediately in- 
voked and the economic boycatt be given 
maximum support. 


National Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 
Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to join my colleagues in 
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recognizing the work being done by this 
Nation's young people in drum corps 
units. I feel that it is particularly sig- 
nificant that the Nation has set aside 
a week-long period designated as Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week for the recog- 
nition of this youth activity. 

Participation in a drum and bugle 
corps provides the individual youth with 
a healthy experince which is of great 
value in his formative years. The color- 
ful pageantry and disciplined precision 
practiced by these units require each 
member to be capable of working well 
with the others. The loyalty to the unit, 
pride in appearance, and group spirit 
fostered by these units constitutes a val- 
uable contribution to American life. 

Drum corps performance has been 
called a new art form and its expression 
of order, color, symmetry, and beauty 
well support this view. I am especially 
pleased to note that two drum corps 
units of national prominence come from 
my State of New Jersey: the current 
American Legion National Champions, 
the Senior Caballeros of Hawthorne, 
N. J., and the Junior Garfield Cadets of 
Garfield, N.J., in my own district. The 
Cadets, along with the Mountetts All 
Girl Drum and Bugle Corps, also in my 
district, have contributed much to the 
communities in which they perform. 
Along with the other national cham- 
pionship units such as the Boston Cru- 
saders, the Junior Optimists of Toronto, 
Canada, and the North Carolina State 
University Drum and Bugle Corps, these 
groups have set an admirable example 
for our Nation's young people. 

I extend my most hearty congratula- 
tions to the Nation’s drum corps and I 
am sure that interest and participation 
in these units will continue to increase. 


‘ 


Political Money Keeps Flowing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union of Monday, 
August 16, 1965: 

Barret. Wirhour Borrom: POLITICAL MONEY 
Keeps PLOWING 

The pork barrel has never been bigger. 
It was rolled out even as the votes were 
counted in the last presidential election and 
by the way things are going the administra- 
tion seems to believe it can haye no bottom. 

The weeks pass and time and again the 
President is shown signing a new bill into 
law which a compliant Congress has duti- 
fully passed and which calls for vastly in- 
creased Federal grants in fields which once 
were considered the responsibilities re indi- 
viduals, States, and cities. 

When he signed into law the tatt hous- 
ing bill, calling for an expenditure of $7.5 
billion and providing for the first Federal 
rent subsidies, President Johnson said that 
“this is not the last housing bill that we 
shall need and it is not going to be the last 
that we shall pass.” 
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The Great Society 1s. to be all-encom- 
passing. 

No one can estimate at this time how 
much in taxpayers’ money will be eaten up 
before the so-called war on poverty can 
claim hopefully predicted results. The in- 
come margin by which poverty is politically 
determined can be moved up and up to suit 
any election emergency. 

What is being developed, of course, is a 
larger and larger body of persons dependent 
on the Federal Government, or more ac- 
curately, on the administration in power, 
and which most certainly will become a 
permanent lobby of the alleged needy. 

Everybody has needs,“ regardless of in- 
come. One can think up more needs any 
time somebody is looking around to fill them. 

The administration has eagerly accepted 
the magic formula promulgated by the radi- 
cal-liberals and leftist economists that re- 
ductions in taxes and increases in Govern- 
ment spending tend to automatically expand 
the national wealth and this in turn churns 
up the extra money needed to pay for it all. 

The on belleves the formula 
has worked in the last few years. The na- 
tional debt has been Increased and taxes cut, 
while spending has gone up and up. Like 
perpetual motion, it is expected to go on 
forever. 

All barrels have bottoms—and this Na- 
tion's resources are not unlimited. The sel- 
zura of more and more of the people's earn- 
ings to enlarge the army of those who are 
to be publicly helped or supported is not a 
guarantee of perpetual prosperity. 

At some point there won't be enough left 
to keep the wheels of free enterprise turn- 
ing and we may be a lot closer to that point 
that most of us are willing to believe. 

On top of all the social legislation that 
has been passed the administration has re- 
quests before Congress on which action has 
not been completed and that calls for $7 bil- 
Hon more in spending. 

When the barre] gets empty, what then? 
There will be those who argue there can be 
no turning back and we must take the final 
plunge toward the complete socialist state. 


Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. SCHNEEBELL Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my colleagues in the House 
in a salute to all those who have put so 
much time, effort, and energy into Amer- 
ica's drum corps. The spirit which these 
well-trained and brilliantly uniformed 
groups lend to our holiday parades and 
public events is a much appreciated re- 
minder of our Nation's great heritage. 

History books tell us the American 
Revolution began when a drummer, Wil- 
liam Dinman, beat the call “To Arms” on 
Lexington Common. It signaled the 
birth of a nation and the emergence of 
a new era in political thought and indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Although the fife and drum were grad- 
ually replaced with more modern means 
of military communications, the drum 
corps of today continues to make a defi- 
nite contribution to our society. They 
offer the youth of America a wholesome, 
character-building activity as well as 
help to infuse into the general public a 
vigorous spirit and healthy patriotism, 
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The young people and adults alike, 
who have devoted so much time and ini- 
tiative to this activity are to be com- 
mended. The long hours of practice, 
civic mindedness, and just plain hard 
work, all of which are necessary to build 
a polished and proficient corps, are ap- 
preciated by all of us who are privileged 
to enjoy the performances and partici- 
pation of drum corps units in parades, 
and so forth. My best wishes go out to 
all for continued success and increased 
community support for these endeavors. 


In the Wake of the Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening’s Star had for its lead editorial 
an excellent commentary on the Los An- 
geles insurrections. 

The Evening Star consistently has 
been the sober and sane voice in Wash- 
ington, calling attention without blatant 
outcry or snide innuendo to the facts as 
they are. Such a comment is the edi- 
torial of August 17, and because the 
statement makes such good sense and 
places in such plausible clear under- 
standing the situation, it is a pleasure to 
place the editorial in the Recorp in the 
hope that it will receive even more wide- 
spread attention: 

In THE WAKE OF THE RIOTS 


It looks as though the worst of the Los 
Angeles rioting is over, at least for the time 
being. And now the excuses, the rationaliza- 
tions and the justifications come rolling in. 

Some profound students of the origin of 
riots blame the heat. Others speak of depri- 
vation, entrapment, frustration, hopelessness, 
and unemployment. (Who, knowingly, 
would hire any of these people?) No one 
has yet come right out and said the fault is 
society's, but this may be expected any day. 

For our part, we think those responsible 
for the stonings, the burnings, the lootings, 
and the killings are either lunatics or crimi- 
nals. And they ought to be treated 
accordingly. 

The cumulative toll of the rioting is appal- 
ling. Killed 33, injured, 862; arrested, 3,124; 
fire losses an estimated $175 million. Add to 
this the relatively minor damage done by the 
“nightriders"—automobiles filled with 
Negroes cruising the streets and firing indis- 
criminately into private homes in white areas. 
Small wonder that the city's nerves are 
jumping and that white residents in un- 
precedented numbers are buying any kind of 
firearm they can find. 

The President issued a firm statement on 
Saturday, and then watered it down a bit 
with another statement on Monday. He did 
not, of course, condone the rioting. But he 
did say that “it is not enough simply to 
decry disorder. We must also strike at the 
unjust conditions from which disorder 
largely flows.“ 

What unjust conditions? Los Angeles is 
not a city which has practiced racial dis- 
crimination. The Negro section in which the 
rioting started has its slums. But even most 
of these, according to one Negro, would seem 
like suburban bliss to a Negro from the slums 
of Harlem. Much of the neighborhood con- 
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sisted of neat, middle-class Negro homes, and 
many of them were destroyed in the more 
than 2,000 major fires started by the rioters. 

The precise explanations for the rioting 
probably will never be known. Published 
photographs suggest a desire by some to 
whoop it up and raise hell. A more important 
cause, however, seems to have been a per- 
vading hatred of the whiteys“ and of all 
police, white or colored. One Negro is quoted 
as saying to a National Guardsman: “We've 
got nothing against you guys. But when 
you've gone, you'll see what we do to the 
cops.” 

It presumably was this attitude which 
prompted California’s Governor Brown to 
describe the rioting as an “insurrection.” 
And there can be no temporizing with in- 
surrections. To turn the President's phrase, 
they must be struck down. 


Doesn’t Anybody Get Mad Any More? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
drought continues in the Northeast it 
emphasizes our obligation to face the 
facts of life with reference to the pol- 
lution of our rivers and lakes which we 
permit to continue, despite the warnings 
we have had. If we are to embark on 
serious discussion of this massive prob- 
lem, it iis time for straight talk such as 
that in an editorial in the Hartford, 
Conn., Courant, of August 1, 1965. 

The editorial Doesn't Anybody Get 
Mad Any More?” is not only worth read- 
ing, it also merits an answer at all levels 


of government and the answer must be 


in the nature of greater efforts to curb 
and correct the pollution of our water 
supplies throughout the Nation. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include, herewith, the editorial 
from the Hartford Courant: 

Dorsn’r Anysopy Ger Map Any Mors? 


The incapability of Connecticut public of- 
ficials to become outraged or even mildly 
indignant over the continued pollution of 
the rivers of the State offers a discouraging 
prospect to those farsighted citizens who are 
fighting for a cleanup. For more than half 
a century, at least, it has been repeatedly 
pointed out that Connecticut would rue the 
day when it permitted its rivers to be used 
as open sewers. We Americans have always 
thought we were superior, and did things 
better than peoples of other lands. The fact 
is, as anyone who has traveled in the Far 
East knows, our rivers are now as dirty as 
those in Asia. 

First the salmon and sturgeon disap- 
peared, and now the shad are being de- 
pleted. Even worse, a source of water, which 
is going to be badly needed as the Northeast 
area of the United States grows, is now so 
full of poison that it is useless for drinking 
or irrigation. One thing can be said for a 
river used solely to dump sewage. It cleanses 
itself as it flows. But this is not true if it 
becomes saturated with detergents and in- 
dustrial waste. 

Meantime we have the spectacle of a State 
complacently issuing permits for continuing 
the fatal, unnecessary practice of emptying 
strong acids into the streams. On top of this 
we have that old political dodge, the ap- 
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pointment of another study group, to report 
back to the general assembly in 2 years." 
This despite the fact that when Senator 
Risicorr last year offered to have a Federal 
study made of pollution of the Connecticut 
River, he and the people were told by the 
State administration it was unnecessary, that 
all the information had already been col- 
lected. 

It would be heartening if just one re- 
sponsible State official or member of the 
general assembly would get up and howl 
about the continuing destruction of one of 
nature's wonders. More than beauty, fish- 
ing and recreation is involved here. Before 


The Wheat Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Recorp 
a Washington Post editorial under date 
of August 17 in which they point out that 
the subsidy to wheat is primarily a con- 
sumer subsidy. They refer to it as a 
“consumers’ hayride”: 

THE WHEAT PLAN 

The most controversial item in the omni- 
bus farm bill that comes up in the House 
today is the wheat plan under which more 
of the costs of giving farmers a fair return 
would be transferred from the taxpayer to 
the wheat user. 

Wheat purchasers would have to pay on 
the 1966 crop $1.25 for a domestic wheat 
certificate they now buy for 75 cents. At 
the same time the 25-cent export certificate 
would be dropped. The change would put 
more of the cost of maintaining wheat prices 
on domestic users and less on the US. 
Treasury. The wheat in a pound-loaf would 
cost seven-tenths of 1 cent more. 

Critics of the farm programs have for years 
been decrying them as a “taxpayers’ hay- 
ride.” The alternative to prices supported 
at the expense of the Government is elther 
prices supported by users of farm products 
or agricultural bankruptcy. l 

There is not much argument about the 
wheat farmers’ right to a better return. The 
most efficient wheat farmers earn $2.33 an 
hour compared with 82.62 an hour for factory 
workers (and $2.50 an hour for bakery 
workers who opposed the bill). Some of 
the less efficient wheat raisers operate at a 
loss. ` 

The justice of putting more of the cost 
on the users must be judged in part by the 
cost of wheat in a loaf of bread. In 1947-49 
the wheat in a pound loaf of bread averaged 
2.7 cents. In June, 1965, it averaged 2.6 cents, 
one-tenth of a cent less than in 1947-49. 
During the same period the price consumers 
paid for a loaf of bread went from an average 
of 12.7 cents a loaf to 20.9 cents a loaf or 
an increase of 8.2 cents or 65 percent. Ris- 
ing labor costs have accounted for some of 
this rise. (Bakery unions in 13 cities have 
won wage increases of from 20 cents to 50 
cents an hour in the last few months.) 

In a society that pretends to any deference 
to a sense of justice those who supply its 
food cannot be expected to be content with 
returns that stay constant or diminish over 
a period of years while the returns of all 
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other workers and of industry as a whole 
increase. The House no doubt acknowledges 
this. But it may wish to continue bearing 
the costs of this justice out of the Treasury 
an object that would be achieved by the 
Dent-Quie amendment to the administra- 
tion’s proposals. The amendment would 
eliminate the increase In the price of the 
wheat certificate. The vote today will dis- 
close how much real support there is for get- 
ting agriculture back on a basis where it gets 
its support in the marketplace instead of 
from the Treasury. 

In the larger interest of justice to agricul- 
ture it probably does not greatly matter. 
But what the House will be voting for if it 
adopts the amendment and rejects the ad- 
ministration’s bill is not a taxpayers’ hayride 
but a consumer's hayride. The Government 
would like to move the wheat program a step 
toward a market system where the producer 
gets his price at the point of sale and where 
that price is reflected in the cost of the com- 
modity to users, There has been a lot of lip 
service paid this system, but it may not have 
been seriously intended. Today's vote will 
show. Certainly, it is not possible to return 
to the much applauded market system with- 
out having the market reflect fluctuations 
in the prices paid producers in the prices 
charged to users. 


No Taste for Bias 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
many of our Nation's leaders and editors 
of our Nation’s newspapers have en- 
dorsed President Johnson’s proposal for 
reform of our immigration laws. 

I consider this one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation to be considered 
by this Congress. Certainly the proposed 
immigration bill is something that is ur- 
gently needed to wipe away the archaic 
quota system which we now have. 

A leading editorial in the Milwaukee 
Journal of August 9 supported President 
Johnson's immigration legislation and at 
this point I include this editorial in the 
Recor in its entirety: 

No Taste ror Bias 

Approval by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee of a bill to reform the immigration laws 
is a big step toward what President Johnson 
calls redemption of a national pledge to 
posterity—"that freemen have no fear of 
justice, and proud men have no taste for 
bias.” 

The bill would eliminate unfair and dis- 
criminatory national origin quotas under 
which foreigners are admitted to this coun- 
try. The system, based on the population of 
this country in 1920, discriminates against 
Asians, south Europeans and others. It de- 
crees that a man’s race, and not his worth, 
should be the deciding factor in his becom- 
ing an American. 

Under the new proposal immigrants would 
be admitted on a first-come, first-served basis 
under a system of priorities. Relatives of 
American citizens would get first chance. 
Scientists, artists, and members of profes- 
sions, workers able to fill domestic jobs in 
which there are labor shortages and refugees 
from Communist countries would be next, in 
that order. The overall limit for a year 
would be 350,000 immigrants, with a limit 
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for any single nation at 20,000. In the first 
3 years special provision would be made to 
let in already approved immigrants from 
the low quota nations of Italy and Greece. 

The bill has a long way to go before final 
approval, but Judiciary Committee action by 
& 27 to 4 vote speaks well for its reception 
by the House. And it may face a fight in 
the Senate. The President, however, is de- 
termined to put what he calls “realism and 
understanding” into the immigration laws 
and his influence may be enough to get the 
bill through Congress. 


Texas Partners Help Bring Peruvian 
Village Into 20th Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
markable story of self-help and partner- 
ship appeared in the Dallas Morning 
News of July 31. 

It is the story of how the people of the 
little Peruvian town of Navan built a 
mountain road that brought them into 
the 20th century. It is a moving and 
inspiring story of how the job was done 
with tools provided by the Texas Part- 
ners of the Alliance Committee. 

Even though the Partners of the Alli- 
ance program is less than 2 years old, it 
has welded genuine friendship and un- 
derstanding between our Nation and 
Latin America. Director of the program 
is James H. Boren, and its chairman is 
Edward Marcus of Dallas. Both are dy- 
namic and dedicated Texans whom I am 
proud to call friends. 

Because the article describes so well 
the partnership activity between Texas 
and Peru and signals the growth of simi- 
lar cooperation between the two, I am 
asking that it be printed in the RECORD: 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-SEVEN DOLLARS 

ADMITS VILLAGE To 20TH CENTURY 
(By Carlos Conde) 

Lima, Peru.—For more than 200 years the 
mainstream of life bypassed the people who 
lived in the mountain village of Navan. 
There was no road from their town to the 
main highway. It was only 6 miles dis- 
tant, but to them it might as well have been 
a world away. 

The only way to get down the mountain 
was a steep, rocky mule path that was im- 
passable at certain times of the year, Many 
lived and died in Navan without ever leaving 
it. They wove their own clothes and grew 
their own food. Only two people in the vil- 
lage could read and write. 

Finally the town leaders decided to build 
a usable road. 

They didn't want a lot of money or fancy 
engineering plans. They just wanted tools 
to do the job themselves. But picks cost 
about $5. They needed about two dozen of 
them and the same number of shovels. 
That would take $200. A villager didn't 
earn half that much in a year. How would 
they ever get that much money? 

They asked the Peruvian Government for 
help. Navan, a town of 2,500 people, was 
small and Insignificant. Few Peruvians 
even knew it existed. It was natural, there- 
fore, for their request to get buried and lost 
in bureaucratic files. 
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Two years went by. The townspeople be- 
gan to search elsewhere. Someone told them 
of a gringo group that might help them. 
They traced the group to the U.S. Agency for 
International Development in Lima, It was 
a bunch of Texans who called themselves 
the Texas Partners of the Alliance. The 
Texas Partners bought the tools for them and 
the Navan citizens went to work. 

Last May they finished the job. A truck 
loaded with potatoes chugged up the nar- 
row, lumpy road to commemorate the event. 
Church bells rang, people cheered, and dogs 
barked. For Navan it was the greatest day 
in its history. 

Trucks now travel up and down the road 
to buy and sell products. Two government 
teachers have started reading and writing 
‘classes in the village. The Navan folks oc- 
casionally hit the road for a holiday in the 
nearby towns. 

These people had never heard of Texans 
before. But they'll never forget them. 
They call Texans the padrinos,“ or god- 
fathers, of their road. 

And all it cost was $197. 

The Texas Partners of the Alliance have 
been doing a lot of similar people-to- 
people diplomacy since the organization was 
founded in San Antonia in March 1964. 

And they have proven most vividly that 
it doesn’t take a lavish budget. Since 1964, 
they have spent a total of $5,397 on projects 
such as the Navan road construction. The 
U.S. Government has given 8310,500,000 in 
aid in Peru. 

Chairman of the Texas partners is Edward 
Marcus, of Dallas. In Peru, the program is 
coordinated by a Lima corporation attorney, 
Carlos Boza, through the U.S. AID offices. 

The creed of the Texans is “Ayudansan que 
nosotros los aydaremes.” It means “We will 
help those who help themselves.” 

The Texas Partners was formed at the re- 
quest of the U.S. State Department to give 
a personal touch to the Alliance for Progress 
program. Twenty-four States are engaged 
in similar programs in other South Ameri- 
can countries, ; 

The purpose of the Texas Partners is three- 
fold: To initiate self-help projects for the 
Peruvians; to stimulate cultural exchange; 
and to encourage small investments. 

Participating in the program are Texas 
civic clubs, high school organizations, labor 
unions, and business and professional groups. 

“This type of partnership helps to assure 
the people of South America of our concern 
for their struggle to rise above poverty,” said 
Banks Miller, Jr., the executive secretary of 
the Texas Partners. “It aims to give a sense 
of movement of the Alliance in the slums and 
the rural areas where help is most needed. 

“Most important, it can buy time until the 
institutions building economic development 
programs of the Alliance can make them- 
selves felt at the grassroots level.” 

Boza thinks the pocket-change ald pro- 
gram is turning out to be more effective than 
some of the multimillion-dollar projects un- 
dertaken by the U.S. Government. 

“A $5 pick has more impact than a $5 mil- 
lion dam,” Boza said. “Few participate di- 
rectly in a $5 million structure. It's like a 
gift with very little intrinsic value. Peruvi- 
ans are leery of a gift. They think a gift has 
hidden strings. But they understand the 
gesture of a pick.” 

“Texans have not made this an old-clothes 
program.“ Boza said. They have helped us 
without making us feel like beggars and tak- 
ing away our dignity as human beings.” 

The Texas Partners are moving at a faster 
pace than first expected. They have par- 
ticipated in 32 projects and have spent 
$5,397.11. They still need $1,075.51 for seven 
pending projects such as libraries, roof tops 
for schools, hand tools, and kerosene lamps. 

The Partners are still developing their 
cultural and investment sections. In Au- 
gust, a Texas concert pianist will perform 
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in Lima under the auspices of the Partners. 
Delegations of Texans have made several 
trips to Peru to investigate investment pos- 
sibilities. 

Self-help projects are screened and recom- 
mended through AID offices in Lima and then 
forwarded to the Partners’ office in Austin, 
The project is then assigned to a Texas civic 
club or school organization which raises the 
money. 

The $197 for the Navan project was raised 
by the Texas AFL-CIO. The Women's Demo- 
cratic Club of Texas gave $125 for a gas 
generator. Edward Marcus gave 6250 and 
Levelland High School gave $115 to a bridge 
project. Five Pan American Student Forum 
Clubs from Wichita Falls gave 6213 to a 
jungle tribe for chicken wire. Sunset High 
School of Dallas“ PASF Club gave two dye 
pots to an artisans’ center in a mountain 
Village. The PASF Club of Travis High 
School in Austin raised $75 for tools for the 
Picha Tribe in the Amazon. 

“This program is proving very effective, 
but it still needs some tightening up,” said 
John O'Donnell, the AID officer in charge 
of the Partners program. “We need to 
streamline things. There is too much of a 
gap between the time the project is approved 
and the time they get the money. We also 
need to keep the Texans better informed 
on how their projects turn out.” 

Carlos Boza said Texans might be happy 
to hear what the people of Navan did with 
their tools after they finished their road. 

“They held a ceremony and presented the 
tools to a neighboring town 2 miles away 
that had no road, Now their neighbors are 
building a road to connect with Navan.” 


What Is Being Withheld in Report on 
Negroes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the following column by Row- 
land Evans and Robert Novak from the 
August 18 issue of the Washington Post 
is most disturbing. It is the latest ex- 
ample of how the Johnson administra- 
tion manipulates the news and propa- 
gandizes the American people. Reports 
are suppressed and then portions leaked 
to the press as these portions support or 
advance administration policy. This is 
wrong. It is brainwashing, American 
Style. It has no place in this country 
where the people are the power of 
Government. 

I am not sure I would be in agreement 
with the conclusions of the Moynihan 
report, but I do not believe that this re- 
port, or any report, should be manipu- 
lated by the administration for political 
expediency. Congress should demand 
that the full report referred to in the 
Evans-Novak column be released so that 
Members of Congress and the people may 
decide on its merits. 

The column follows: 

INSIDE REPORT— THE MOYNIHAN REPORT 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

Weeks before the Negro ghetto of Los 
Angeles erupted in violence, intense debate 
Over how to handle such racial powder kegs 
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was under way deep inside the Johnson 
administration. 

The pivot of this debate: the Moynihan 
Report, a much supressed, much leaked 
Labor Department document that strips 
away usual equivocations amd exposes the 
ugly truth about the big city Negro’s plight. 

Some administration officials view the re- 
port as a political atom bomb certain to pro- 
duce unwanted fallout, mainly by bringing 
up the most taboo subject in civil rights: 
preferential treatment for Negroes. 

But others (and they include key figures 
in the White House) feel that the Moynihan 
Report might open the door to new ideas and 
avert continuous guerrilla warfare in Negro 
ghettoes. 

The report stems from the big-city Negro 
riots last summer. That violence was deeply 
disturbing to Daniel P. (Pat) Moynihan, a 
liberal intellectual and politician who was 
then Assistant Secretary of Labor (he re- 
signed last month to run for president of the 
New York City Council). Viewing the riots 
as seemingly unconnected parts of a revolu- 
tion by the Nation’s most submerged class, 
Moynihan began probing unanswered ques- 
tions, 

He wondered, for instance, why in a time 
of decreasing unemployment, the plight of 
the urban Negro was getting worse, not bet- 
ter. His answer: a 78-page report (based 
largely on unexciting Census Bureau sta- 
tistics) revealing the breakdown of the Negro 
family. He showed that broken homes, 
illegitimacy, and female-oriented home life 
were central to big-city Negro problems. 

But when Moynihan wanted to release the 
report, he was stopped by his boss, Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz. In private con- 
versation, Wirtz expressed the fear that evi- 
dence of Negro illegitimacy would be grist 
for racist propaganda mills. Beyond this, 
other officials believed Moynihan’s Report 
would stir up trouble by defining insoluble 
problems. 

As a result, the Labor Department never 
did release the report. But in Washington, 
what is suppressed almost always finds Its 
way into print. 

Thus, the Moynihan report was raw ma- 
terial for an eloquent discussion of Negro 
problems in Theodore White's The Making 
of the President 1964.” It was the basis for 
& three-page spread in the August 9 News- 
week. A UPI dispatch quoted liberally from 
the secret“ report last weekend. 

The most important “leak,” however, went 
over Wirtz’ head into the White House. 
Presidential advisers—particularly Bill D. 
Moyers, the chief policy factotum—were fas- 
cinated. This produced President Johnson's 
moving June 4 commencement address at 
Howard University here. Using the Moyni- 
han report as a source, the President for 
the first time discussed the degeneration of 
Negro family life and called a White House 
Conference in the fall to deal with it. 

Since then, sociologists, psychiatrists, and 
Negro leaders have trooped in and out of 
the White House to prepare the Conference. 

These talks have confirmed that it is 
easier to define problems than solve them. 
The participants acknowledge the basic need 
for male-directed discipline in Negro ghet- 
toes. But how to get it? Ideas range from 
the minimal (using men instead of women 
to deliver welfare checks) to the radical 
(lowering military requirements to get more 
Negro youths out of the ghetto and into the 
Army). 

The heart of the problem is far tougher. 
Moynihan believes the public erroneously 
compares the Negro minority to the Jewish 
minority. When discriminatory bars were 
lowered, Jews were ready to move. But the 
implicit message of the Moynihan report ts 
that ending discrimination is not nearly 
enough for the Negro. But what is enough? 

The phrase “preferential treatment” im- 
plies a solution far afield from the American 
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dream. The white majority would never ac- 
cept it and administration officials their 
fingers crossed that the forthcoming White 
House Conference won't even mention it. 
Yet, the Moynihan report inevitably leads 
to posing the question. Accordingly, the 
internal debate about how to deal with the 
d the problem—is infinitely more 
than a mere intrabureaucratic tiff. It may 
determine whether this country la doomed 
to succeeding summers of guerrilla warfare 
in our cities. 


Congratulations to the People of Gabon 
on Their Fifth Anniversary of Inde- 
pendence 


SPEECH 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
today the people of Gabon will celebrate 
the fifth anniversary of the formal decla- 
ration of their independence. It was not 
too long ago that the United States was 
a newly independent Nation, seeking to 
find its way in a world filled with dangers 
and opportunities. I think that we can 
still appreciate the significance that in- 
dependence day celebrations hold for 
those people of Africa and Asia who have 
recently taken their destinies into their 
own hands, and who are in turn seek- 
ing their way in the world of the 20th 
century, filled with new dangers and 
new opportunities. 

Gabon is a small republic on the west 
coast of Africa. Its neighbors to the 
north are Rio Muni and Cameroon; its 
neighbor to the south is the Republic of 
Congo—Brazzaville. Large parts of the 
country are covered by dense rain forest. 
In years past, the economy of Gabon has 
been heavily dependent on the exploita- 
tion of this forest. In recent years, how- 
ever, rich mineral deposits have been dis- 
covered in Gabon, which promise to be 
of immense benefit to the country in the 
future. The Mekambo iron field in 
northern Gabon contains reserves esti- 
mated to be as high as a billion tons of 
ore of 60 to 65 percent iron content. 
High-grade manganese deposits at 
Moanda near Franceville have been ex- 
ploited since 1962. Metallic uranium 
mines have been in production since 
1961. In addition to these minerals, 
Gabon. contains deposits of oil and po- 
tassium. And in the past, the country 
has exported gold and diamonds. 

Thus richly endowed by nature, the 
people of Gabon can count on steady 
economic and social progress. A good 
start has been made on education. Plans 
for the future call for the development of 
local industries based on the mineral 
wealth of the country in which newly 
trained Gabonese can find gainful em- 
ployment. 

The Government of Gabon has wel- 
comed foreign investment, realizing that 
outside capital and technical assistance 
are necessary for the rapid 9 
of the country’s resources. It has main- 
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tained especially close ties with France, 
the former metropole, believing that 
much could be lost if unnecessary acri- 
mony accompanied independence, and 
that much could be gained by following 
the path of cooperation. At the same 
time, the Government has entered vari- 
ous cooperative arrangements with its 
neighbors, believing that independence 
does not require autarchic policies and 
that the new nations must embark on 
joint efforts to solve common problems. 
Gabon has enjoyed relative political 
stability since independence, and has 
benefited from steady and progressive 
leadership. Relations with the United 
States are cordial with no issue threaten- 
to disrupt these relations in the 
future. It is a pleasure to send my greet- 
ings to the people of Gabon on the occa- 
sion of the fifth anniversary of the Re- 
public's independence. 


Dedication of Pace Water System, Pace, 
Fla., July 31, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, at the 
dedication of the water system in the 
Pace, Santa Rosa County, Fla., com- 
munity on July 31, 1965, the speaker was 
our distinguished former colleague and 
now Assistant Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, the Hon- 
orable Larry Brock. 

As Pace is in the district so ably rep- 
resented by our distinguished colleague, 
Bos Srxes, Mr. Brock took this oppor- 
tunity to pay deserved tribute to our 
friend and colleague. 

His remarks follow: 

Sprexcu To Br MADE BY Larry Brock, ASSIST- 

ANT ADMINISTRATOR, AT DEDICATION OF PACE 

WATER SYSTEM, PACE, FLA., JULY 31, 1965 


I get a lot of pleasure in being up here on 
the platform with Congressman Bon SIKES 
this afternoon. I have several reasons for 
feeling pride and pleasure in sharing his 
company. 

First of all, Bos Suces is one of the big men 
in Washington. And I always feel comfort- 
able in the company of big men—especially 
when they are on my side. 

Secondly, Bon Sers is a man who looks 
out for his own people. And that appeals to 
me, too. 

I can offer first-hand knowledge in sup- 
port of the statements I just made. 

I once said Bon SIKES” as I passed the 
Pentagon and the flag dipped three times. 

And about a month ago I signed a letter 
to Bos replying to an inquiry he had made 
about the funds that the Pace Water System 
needed to expand its operations. Before I 
signed that letter I looked back in the file. 
Bon Sikes had been following the Pace Water 
System loan from the day it was first con- 
ceived. We have mute testimony in a 4- 
inch-thick file. 

I take a lot of pleasure, too, in being in a 
position to pay tribute to some of the people 
who have burned the midnight oil to make 
this system possible. 

Ed Fortune, Charles King, Robert Weekley, 
officers of the Pace Water System, Inc., up 
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until today to me only names on an appli- 
cation form, but 


Principal 
serves recognition. He organized the volun- 
teer group that lined up the original sub- 
scribers. 

Bill Baskerville is another whose name 
should be mentioned. Most of the time the 
engineers that are engaged in these projects 
stop short when their slide rule work is done. 
But not Bill Baskerville, From what I have 
heard he pushed this project all the way 
through. 

A. L. Johnson, attorney, rates an accolade, 
too. His service has been measured far and 
beyond the call of duty. 

And I am equally proud of the help our 
Florida people have been able to give this 
fine community. Tom Shaddick, our State 


a part of his way of life. 

We, that is, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, have insured a rather sizable loan for 
the Pace, Fla., community. The funds come 
from private sources and thus constituted 
no drain on the Federal Treasury. But the 
full faith of the U.S. Government is behind 
this loan. 

Did we make a mistake? 

Did we hang a shadow over the taxpayer? 

The answer, to my rhetorical question is a 
flat unequivocal, “No.” 

Pace is a prototype of the rural community 
that is strengthening the backbone of 
America. 

Do you know that from where I sit, in 
Washington, I hear and read statements that 
would have our people believe that rural 
America is decadent, a thing of the past, a 
has-been. 

I wish that those false prophets could be 
here today. 

Pace has strength. Pace and the rest of 
rural America will move ahead. 

I feel the spirit of success in the air. 

They tell me that the University of West 
Florida is being built in this area, that 1,000 
acres have been set aside by the State as a 
college site. 

They tell me that Chemstrand and Amer- 
ican Cyanimid are not only well established 
in this general area but have fine working 
relationships with the community. 

This is fine. You are in the mainstream. 
But let me say a word of warning, or rather 
caution. 

You have a fine thing going here. You 
have a rural area that has modern schools 
under construction and modern industries 
furnishing employment. What a combina- 
tion 


But keep a mixture in your environment. 
Hang on to the best aspects of your rural 
life. 3 

Do not allow yourselves to get bulldozed 
into a hit-or-miss junky suburbia. 

Keep some roots in the country and keep 
the country rooting around you. 

I had the good luck to grow up in rural 
America. I have had the bad luck to live 
in and see firsthand what undisciplined 
growth can do for rural America, 

Many years ago the strip from Boston to 
Richmond was occupied with cities that had 
fairly clear boundaries and with open coun- 
try, farm country, trees, and pastures in 
between. 

In more recent years this year has fallen 
prey to rather ghastly sprawling develop- 
ments that line the highways with hot dog 
stands and auto graveyards, that tear down 
rather than build up the rural values and 
the rural scene. 

Pight to keep Pace rural in the sense that 
you have breathing space, and living space, 
and the amenities of modern day living. 

You have everything going your way. 

Don't lose your advantage. 
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I take no small amount of pleasure in 
being part of an organization that has helped 
some 800 rural communities in the past 
4 years obtain decent water systems as one 
step on the road to holding their own in 
any competition of the best place to live in 
America. 

We have strong backing in Washington. 
Congressman Bos Ss has behind him 
President Lyndon Johnson, the Presidént 
who said, “We shall not let rural communi- 
ties wither away” the President who is be- 
hind legislation to double the size of the 
rural water system program. 

And we have at the head of my organiza- 
tion carrying out the directives of President 
Johnson and Secretary Freeman with a zeal 
never equalled before in the history of our 
organization, a man named Howard Bertsch, 
a friend of Bob Sikes and a person who will 
go down in history as the strongest man to 
head the drive for preserving the virtues of 
rural living since the days of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

It is indeed a grand feeling to be a part of 
this strengthening of a rural community. 

Gone are the days when there was some 
shadow of doubt about the drinkability of 
your water. 

Gone are the days when several families 
shared one pump. 

Today water is cruising through the water- 
line in Pace in the same fashion that it is in 
Pensacola. And what a system you have 
built—22 miles of waterlines underground 
and a big expansion coming up. 

This system will bring new wealth with it. 

I have seen it happen all over the country. 

No sooner is a waterline buried than the 
value of the property it serves starts climbing. 

People go to a town that has a decent 
water system. 

People stay in a town that has a decent 
water system. 

Pace is growing. 

May you continue to grow with all the 
vigor that leadership of the type that is in- 
herently yours can produce. But may you 
grow wisely and with judgment. 

Keep growing, keep strong, keep rural in 
the very best sense of the word. 

Your best days are ahead. 


North Pacific Salmon Fishery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
point up that the success of some of the 
1965 Bristol Bay salmon runs in Alaska 
does not represent in any way that a 
solution to the North Pacific salmon 
problem has been found. 

Japan would like to have people believe 
that this extraordinary run proves that 
the Japanese fishing fleet is not destroy- 
ing American stocks of red salmon on the 
high seas. The Japanese are spreading 
the word that the volume of fish that 
returned to Bristol Bay this summer re- 
moves the argument for Japan to with- 
draw from cooperating with Canada and 
the United States in conserving our 
fishery resources. 

The Japanese, of course, conveniently 
overlook the fact that there were 3 
previous lean years and that in the years 
ahead there is little promise that 1965 
conditions will be repeated. Actually, 
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the big salmon runs occurred in only 2 
of the 10 rivers in the Bristol Bay area. 

Meanwhile, the Pacific Marine Fish- 
eries Commission has called for the 
strongest possible U.S. position toward 
protection of American salmon and 
halibut stock. 


Excerpts From an Address by Adlai 
Stevenson Before the Graduating Class 
of Williams College on January 13 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, on July 13, 
Adlai Stevenson spoke to the graduating 
class of Williams College. One of his last 
public appearances, Ambassador Steven- 
son spoke eloquently of the needs and 
dimensions of the underdeveloped world, 
and the reasons for foreign aid. 

Excerpts from his address provide one 
of the most penetrating statements on 
our relationship to the developing coun- 
tries as well as testimony to the greatness 
of the man who represented the United 
States in the community of nations. 

The excerpts follow: 

We shall not keep peace in a world mined 
by misery, hunger, and despair. 

America can add $30 billion to an annual 
gross national product of some $630 billion 
in 1 year. And that equals the entire gross 
national product of Latin America.. 
One continent's almost casual surplus is as 
great as the whole apparatus of living among 
ite neighbors. 

The gap worse. Since 1960—when 
the United Nations decade of development 
was launched—the wealth of the wealthy has 
been growing at two and three times the 
speed of the national income of the poorest 

group. * * * On the latest estimates issued 
by the United Nations, the nations whose 
gross national product on a per capita basis 
is above $700—America's incidentally, is the 
highest in the world at $2,500—have been 
increasing their wealth by about 3 to 314 
percent a year. 

In the next group—with per capita figures 
of $250 to $700—a number of lively nations, 
including Greece and Israel and Taiwan, have 
been growing by about 5 percent a year. 
They are the next recruits to the ranks of full 
development, and incidentally most of them 
have received massive economic assistance in 
the last 15 years and thus offer a convincing 
answer to the skeptics who doubt the effec- 
tiveness of foreign aid. 

But below, among the nations whose gross 


mational product per capita is below $200, the. 


rate of growth has been from zero to a mere 
2 percent—and more often zero. Yet this 
group covers half mankind and over 100 
countries. 

These figures are inescapable, The poor 
are caught fast in the anclent trap of pov- 
erty, and across the whole globe stretches the 
darkening shadow of injustice and despair. 

What do we do about it? Pass by on the 
other side? Lecture the needy on the virtues 
of thrift? Scold them for their birth rates? 

Over the last century, the poorer classes in- 
side our developed Western World have se- 
cured a larger share of the economy's steadily 
expanding production. And the richer mem- 
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bers of society, by means of a progressive tax 
system, have shared more of their wealth 
with their less fortunate neighbors, And 
since tax money went into better schooling 
and housing and health and skills, this in 
turn increased the capacities and abilities of 
the mass of the people, increased their pro- 
ductiveness, and so created yet more wealth 
to share, 

If such changes can be brought about in- 
side domestic society, we can repeat the 
success in the larger economy of the world. 
The proletarian nations of today are no more 
feckless, thoughtless, idle, and child ridden— 
to quote a few of our current pessimisms— 
than were the proletarian classes of the day 
before yesterday. And the same strategies 
are available. 

What chance have we of transcending the 
world’s ideological struggle if we are not pre- 
pared to tackle it at its roote—in injustice 
and resentment, in the contrasts of wealth 
and misery, in the memories of colonial con- 
trol, in the profound resentment of the white 
man, in the growing readiness to make him 
the scapegoat of every form of human ill? 

Let us make no mistake about this. Marx- 
ism as an ideology is a failure * * *. It is 
a faulty, inadequate, inconsistent Interpreta- 
tion of the majesty and destiny of man. 

But Marxism as the last great outburst of 
the spirit of prophecy is something else 
again. Only in western civilization does 
this note sound out—of outrage at injus- 
tice, of compassion for misery * * *. It cries 
out as the laborers in the coffee plantations 
and tea gardens and cocoa forests are, by the 
chance workings of the market, deprived of 
the fruits of their labor. It stirs the passions 
of multitudes as they stream homeless, 
shelterless, into the world’s great slums and 
read of the swimming pools, the multiple 
houses, and automobiles of the privileged 
Tew. 

As we add in 1 year the entire national in- 
come of Africa to our own wealth, as we 
pour out our $50 billion on arms, as we shoot 
another $5 billion of equipment toward the 
empty moon—here on earth the sentence of 
the watchers goes forth upon our society. 
“I was hungry and ye fed me not.” “I was 
naked and you did not clothe me.“ “I was 
homeless and you gave me no shelter.” 

These judgments do not change. Rather, 
they acquire a new dimension because of the 
very dimensions of our good fortune. If we 
use this first great liberation of our resources 
only to be more comfortable, we can be sure 
that God is not mocked, and as we have sown 
indifference, so we shall reap destruction. 

This fate is not determined. We have the 
means. We have the choice. We can 
the face of the earth. But the decision has 
to be made soon. For all the while, the mar- 
gins of the world’s patience ebb away. 


2 of Site for Erection of 200 Bev 
Proton Accelerator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, the won- 
drous State of Wisconsin, recreational 
haven for ex-Presidents, relaxing para- 
dise for weary scientists, Mother Nature’s 
most lavish gift to the United States, is 
offering free and clear to the Atomic 
Energy Commission a choice site for 
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the 200-billion-electron-volt (Bev) pro- 
ton accelerator. 

The Wisconsin Legislature recently ap- 
proved a joint resolution summarizing 
statewide support for location of the 
proposed atom smasher complex in the 
Badger State. 

The formal Wisconsin offer has been 
compiled by the University of Wisconsin 
and presented to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This formal offer spells 
out the countless assets Wisconsin can 
provide—educationally, scientifically, 
economically, and geographically. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just like to add 
brief mention that Wisconsin has some 
1,400 trout streams and 8,500 lakes 
which is home for sturgeon, muskellunge, 
pike, bass, perch, and smelt. 

Forty-seven percent of Wisconsin's 
land area is covered by forest, home for 
deer, bear, red fox, raccoon, partridge, 
geese, and ducks. 

These factors, as well as the scientific 
and cultural inducements, and numerous 
other attractions, will be difficult to sur- 
Pass by any other proposed site for the 
200-Bev accelerator. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point the joint resolution 
by the Wisconsin Legislature: 

ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 105 


Joint resolution memorializing the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States and 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission to locate 
the proposed 200-Bey. proton accelerator in 
Wisconsin and expressing wholehearted in- 
tent to provide a sum sufficient for the pur- 
chase of a site and construction of suitable 
auxiliary facilities if the accelerator is so lo- 
cated in Wisconsin. 

Whereas the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is considering alternative sites as a lo- 
cation for the construction of a 200-Bey, ac- 
celerator; and 

Whereas the University of Wisconsin has 
submitted a proposal for a Wisconsin site as 
the choice for the new accelerator and its re- 
search mission; and 

Whereas Wisconsin offers an ideal site, am- 
ple and inexpensive utility services, multiple 
transportation facilities, a skilled labor force, 
excellent scientific, educational, cultural, and 
recreational opportunities for the scientific 
staff; and 

‘Whereas the location of the accelerator in 
Wisconsin would correct the serious imbal- 
ance of the distribution of Federal scientific 
facilities among the major geographic areas 
of the country; an 

Whereas the government, educational insti- 
tutions, business community, labor unions, 
and entire citizenry of the State of Wiscon- 
sin have enthusiastically expressed complete 
endorsement of the Wisconsin site for the 
8 accelerator; now, therefore, 

t i 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Legislature of Wisconsin 
urge the President and Congress of the United 
States and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to locate the contemplated 200-Bev. pro- 
ton accelerator at the proposed Wisconsin 
site; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin express its intent to provide a sum suffi- 
cient for the purchase of a site and the con- 
struction of suitable auxiliary facilities for 
the proposed accelerator if it is located in 
Wisconsin; and, be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of the 
U.S. Senate and the Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, to the Chairman and the 
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Director of the Division of Research of the 
U.S, Atomic Energy Commission, and to each 
member of the Wisconsin delegation in Con- 
gress. 
ROBERT T. HUBER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
James D. BUCKLEY, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
PATRICK J. KING, 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM P. NUGENT, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Capitalism Misunderstood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States proclaims itself a free 
en system. It is the dynamism 
of this system that is our chief economic 
selling point abroad. The whole theory 
of the dynamic free economy forms the 
basis of our political system. Yet mis- 
understanding of the operation of this 
system is widespread throughout the 
United States. 

An editorial in the Jeffersonian of 
Baltimore County, entitled “Capitalism 
Misunderstood,” reviews the comments 
of Robert C. Kirkwood, chairman of the 
board of F. W. Woolworth Co., on the 
lack of economic understanding preva- 
lent in our Nation. Let us hope this 
editorial will motivate an increased in- 
terest in the economic education of the 
American citizen not only in Baltimore 
County, Md., but throughout the Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

CAPITALISM MISUNDERSTOOD 


More and more business leaders have been 
expressing deep concern over what they feel 
is a lack of understanding of the workings 
and values implicit in our free enterprise 
system of doing things. This worry is based, 
in substantial part, on surveys that indicate 
a woeful misconception of what that system 
has achieved, particularly among young 
people. 

An eloquent appeal for better understand - 
ing was made by Robert C. Kirkwood, chair- 
man of the board of the F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Addressing a group of business and profes- 
sional men, he set his stage in these words: 
“Those who have enjoyed the tremendous 
benefits of the free enterprise system * * * 
would be particularly remiss if, at this criti- 
cal point in the Nation’s history, they failed 
to speak out in support of the concept that 
has made possible the highest standard of 
living achieved by any nation at any time in 
history.” 

Mr. Kirkwood fully realizes that the sys- 
tem is not perfect. But it has done an out- 
standing job of correcting deficiencies and 
righting wrongs. It is, in his words, 
the most remarkable method ever de- 
vised for producing and distributing wealth, 
goods, and services .“ As examples, he 
cites the fact that more than 70 million peo- 
ple are employed, despite the growth of au- 
tomation; that our Nation produces more 
than one-third of all the manufactured 
goods in the world; and that our investment 
in capital plant, including institutions such 
as schools and hospitals, as well as factories, 
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is about three times as great now as when 
we entered World War II. 

Despite all this, misinformation concern- 
ing our system abounds, Here Mr. Kirkwood 
also cites examples. Only one person in 
three thinks that investment in factories and 
machinery makes a major contribution to 
economic growth. More than half of the 
adult population believes that net profits of 
most business firms are equal to or exceed 
total wages paid, while fewer than one-tenth 
know that payrolls substantially exceed prof- 
its. And a survey of high school seniors 
showed that too many of them thought 
American business was monopoly ridden and 
that profits were exorbitant. 

These errors of belief matter deeply, in Mr. 
Kirkwood’s view, “* * * because if the United 
States is to maintain its economic leader- 
ship, the private enterprise system must be 
permitted to function freely. And, since the 
attitude and action of present and future 
government administrations and Congress 
are actuated by public opinion and political 
pressure, it is essential to muster active and 
constructive support for the free enterprise 
system.” Also, he says: “And not the least 
important point in the case for economic lit- 
eracy is the fact that, in the final analysis, 
the economic decisions made by the Federal 
Government are of the greatest moment in 
the personal life of the individual citizen.” 

What can be done? Mr. Kirkwood sug- 
gests that business and professional people 
work more closely with the school systems. 
He points to the need for maintaining a cli- 
mate of opportunity, that being basic to the 
system. And he praises the various existing 
programs which provide training and knowl- 
edge to young people. 

At the end Mr. Kirkwood restates his 
theme in these: » if we are to insure 
that our free enterprise system is going to 
continue without restrictive regulations that 
would smother it, we must be willing to 
speak out, so that the people of the United 
States will understand and appreciate the 
system's contributions and its important role 
in today's society.” 


New High in AID Spending in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the report of the Agency for 
International Development that 80 per- 
cent of all its funds went for American 
goods and services during the first half 
of the current fiscal year—1965. Accord- 
ing to AID estimates, this 80-percent 
level will be surpassed during the entire 
fiscal year. And planning estimates call 
for 85 percent of AID funds committed in 
fiscal 1966 to be spent in the United 
States. 

This is a new high in AID spending in 
the United States and further decreases 
the effect of economic assistance pro- 
grams on our balance-of-payments def- 
icit. The rate compares with 47 percent 
in 1962; 61 percent in 1963; and 74 per- 
cent in 1964. At a time when we are all 
concerned with our balance-of-payments 
problem, these are very encouraging 
figures. 
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As AID Administrator David E. Bell re- 
cently reaffirmed to the House Appro- 
priations Committee: 

AID expenditures are a small and decreas- 
ing factor in our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. 


Mr. Bell also noted at that time that 
preliminary figures on calendar year 1964 
show that AID spent approximately $400 
million abroad, receiving back at the 
same time more than $150 million from 
repayments on prior loans. This left a 
net adverse effect of about $250 million 
on the balance of payments. Only 10 
percent of the Nation's total payments 
deficit is therefore due to this AID im- 
pact. 

Even more impressive than the 80-per- 
cent figure which covers all outlays, is 
the figure for commodity procurement, a 
major component of the total outlay. 
In this category, 93 cents of every dol- 
lar remains in the American economy. 
This compares with 86 cents of every 
dollar spent for commodities during fiscal 
1964 and 41 percent during fiscal 1960 
when more restrictive purchase policies 
had not yet achieved their fullest effect. 

While my colleagues, I am sure, join 
me in applauding this new high in AID 
spending in the United States, they are 
no doubt asking themselves as I did 
about the meaning of this 80-percent 
figure in terms of dollars spent in the 
United States. According to AID, this 
80-percent US. expenditure figure dur- 
ing the first 6 months of fiscal 1965— 
July to December 1964—represents $827 
million spent in the United States for 
goods and services, of a total of slightly 
more than $1 billion. This figure in- 
cludes such program spending as com- 
modity procurement, inland and ocean 
freight on these goods and on surplus 
foods distributed by associated voluntary 
agencies, technical service, contracts 
with business firms and universities, for- 
eign student training, cost of AID tech- 
nicians overseas, U.S. contributions to 
international organizations for develop- 
ment and relief purposes, and adminis- 
trative expenses. 

The purchase of commodity goods ac- 
counts for the biggest share of all AID 
spending—$665.2 of the $1,030 million 
total in the first half of fiscal 1965. Of 
that amount, U.S. suppliers during the 
first 6 months of the current fiscal year 
received $616.2 million, or 93 percent of 
the amount of $665.2 million spent on 
commodities. This is a record high for 
any half year. 

Paralleling this continued upward 
trend in AID spending in the United 
States, is the export financing for Amer- 
ican firms which is also moving at a 
record pace in terms of dollar value. The 
6 months U.S. total of $616.2 million 
compares with $993.5 million in US. 
commodities during all 12 months of 
fiscal 1964. It already exceeds the $586.4 
million reported for the entire 1962 
fiscal year. 

As the following table summarizing 
Procurement source trend of commodity 
spending—values stated in millions of 
dollars—shows, there has been a further 
decline in commodity purchases outside 
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the United States. Only 1 percent was percent was bought in the developing 
spent in the 19 developed countries— countries. No funds may, of course, be 
mainly Western Europe and Japan. Six spent in Communist bloc areas. 
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United Stutes | 19 developed Developing 
Total coim- | countries countries 
Fiscal your modity ex 
penditures | 
Amount Percent | Amount Percent 
$1, 002.1 $475.0 47 $422.3 42 
1, 040, 2 422.7 41 513.9 49 
1.054. 6 465.7 44 496.4 7 
883. 9 588. 4 öö 139. 0 1. 
1,145.9 905, 1 79 78.0 7 
1, 150, 2 903. 5 N 38.7 4 
665,2 16.2 10.5 


In the commodity purchase category, 
nearly one-quarter of the $616.2 million 
in AID-financed exports during the 6 
months involved machinery and equip- 
ment of many types—industrial machin- 
ery and tools; electrical apparatus; con- 
struction, mining, and conveying equip- 
ment; generators, turbines, and engines; 
and agricultural tractors and imple- 
ments. The value from U.S. manufac- 
turers was $149.9 million, accounting for 
92 percent of all machinery and equip- 
ment purchases. 

In the same category, iron and steel 


from American mills amounted to $131.7 
million, or 95 percent of all AID-financed 
steel mill products. 

I should like to list a few other ex- 
amples of U.S. industrial groups register- 
ing sizable sales during the 6 months of 
the current fiscal year—percentages is 
U.S. share of AID-financed purchases in 
respective groups: 

Motor vehicles and parts, $44.4 mil- 
lion, 99 percent; chemical and related 
products—including pharmaceuticals— 
$45 million, 90 percent; fertilizers, $38.1 
million, 92 percent; copper, $15.1 million, 
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97 percent; pulp and paper, 815.7 million, 
90 percent; textiles, $16.8 million, 98 per- 
cent; railroad equipment, $10.7 million, 
99 percent; petroleum and products, 
$20.9 million, 68 percent; and rubber and 
products, $15 million, 98 percent. 

Among developing areas buying these 
goods with AID credits, the Near East- 
south Asia region accounted for the 
greatest value, $315 million—all but $6 
million being purchased from U.S. sup- 
Pliers. India, Pakistan, and Turkey to- 
gether bought nearly $280 million of U.S. 
products during the 6-month period. 

American exports of AID-financed 
goods to other regions during this period 
were: Latin America, $139.7 million; Far 
East, $115.2 million; and Africa, $45.8 
million. 

To all of us who support AID's efforts 
to assist the underdeveloped countries in 
their struggle for social and economic 
betterment, and yet were deeply con- 
cerned with our balance-of-payments 
problem, these are indeed very encourag- 
ing figures. 

The following is the list of AID com- 
modity expenditures during the first half 
of fiscal year 1965: 


AID commodity expenditures during the 1st 8 months of fiscal year 1965 


Selected commodity groups 


Total AID commodity expenditures... ._._._. 
Machinery and equipment... -s-ren 
888 apparatus, Including generators and 


Construction, mining, and Seon juipment. 
‘Tractors and ‘agricultural equipm: = 


tools 
Other machinery and equipment.-.-..----------- 
Iron and steel mill produetss 
n en te 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.. i pores! 
Industrial chemicals . — 
8 ern 
Motor vehicles, engines, and parts CES ees. 
8 B gear Ss 
228 ˙ wala other — 


Nores.—Major items are arranged in order of amounts expended in the United 
States; Items in parentheses sre breakdowns of larger items immediately above. 


{In millions of dollars] 


Commodity expend- 
itures in the United 
States 


Petroleum and products 


9 minerals 


cen 
Per- 


Selected commodity groups 


Lubricants, greases, and other non fuel 
Petroleum fuels and crude o¹ſijljl%l. . 


Commodity expend- 
itures In the United 
States 


tages are based on unroundod fi hence may vary slightly from percentages 
computed directly from the — pl table.” seal 


res in this 


Are We “Drowning” in the Air We 
Breathe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the American public is becoming ac- 
tively aware of the need to control air 


pollution. In the Community News, pub- 
lished in Mount Airy, Md., for August 13, 
1965, the pertinent question is asked: 
“Are We ‘Drowning’ in the Air We 


This is a question that has bothered 
me for a long time. On January 7 of 
this year, I introduced H.R, 2105, to re- 
quire new motor vehicles transported in 
interstate commerce to be equipped with 
a device to control or prevent the dis- 
charge of air pollutants. 

I was delighted to see that the Com- 
munity News agrees with me that one 


of the most necessary yet easiest ways 
to control air pollutants would be the in- 
stallation of a control device on cars. 

The article follows: 

ARE WE “DROWNING” IN THE Am 
WE BREATHE? 

Take a fish out of water and he dies. A 
fish's medium of existence is water.“ He 
literally “breathes” it as we breathe air. But 
pollute this water in which he lives and he 
will then die—just as surely as if he had no 
water at all. 

Shut off a man’s air and he also dies. 
This is because, unlike a fish, his medium 
of existence is the air he breathes. But 
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when this air becomes sufficiently polluted 
a man dies. 

There is an increasing recognition among 
the American public that we are befouling 
our air to a dangerous point, particularly 
in and around our large industrial cities. 
Here in the “open country,” where our small 
towns are not overindustrialized as yet, 
there still exists a danger from another quar- 
ter. This is from the poisonous exhausts 
from the countless thousands of motor vehi- 
cles clogging our highways: Some States 
have already met this menace head on by 
insisting that all cars and trucks operating 
within their jurisdictions be equipped with 
what are known as “blowby” devices which 
reduce the emission of noxious gases by 
around 30 percent or more. A number of 
auto manufacturers are also beginning to 
install this equipment on new cars, And 
it’s about time. It is said this will probably 
ralse the cost of cars by around 875 aplece, 
but this is minor when weighed against 
the menace to human life which now exists 
because of the lack of them. 

Huge diesel-powered trucks are among the 
worst offenders. They puff their way 
through towns at night, their lofty exhaust 
pipes spitting their foul exhaust gases into 
the open upstairs bedroom windows of homes 
along their way. Water pollution ts a se- 
rious matter. But so is air pollution, and 
it's high time something is done about it. 


Immigration Bill Is Dangerous—Would 
Admit Tens of Thousands Who Are 
Now Inadmissible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, before the 
House votes on the bill, H.R. 2580, to 
amend our immigration laws, I suggest 
that we should look behind the facade of 
labels and catch-phrases which gives this 
legislation its apparent appeal. There 
can be no more important legislation 
than that dealing with the lifeblood of 
our Nation and we ought to tinker with it 
only after the most careful scrutiny, be- 
cause this Nation is not just forests, cities, 
mountains and prairies; it is people. 

During the past fiscal year, under ex- 
isting law there were admitted into the 
United States a total of 292.248 aliens for 
permanent residence. By categories, 
these were as follows: 102,844 quota im- 
migrants; and 189,404 nonquota immi- 
grants. Of the nonquota immigrants, 
139,284 were quota-free Western Hemis- 
phere immigrants and 50,120 were rela- 
tives or refugees. 

Now, how would the numerical limi- 
tations be affected by the proposed bill? 
First, instead of 102,844 who were ad- 
mitted as quota immigrants, we would re- 
ceive 170,000 prescribed in the bill, In 
other words, there would be an increase 
of 67,156 in this category alone. Next, the 
extension of quota-free status to parents 
of citizens would mean that 5 years after 
the immigration of an alien to these 
shores and his acquisition of citizenship, 
two more could be added quota free. 

Mr. Speaker, the elimination of the 
national origins quota system, as pro- 
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vided' in the bill H.R. 2580, would do 
much more than change the cultural 
pattern of our immigration—serious as 
this would be. It would have a direct 
effect on the numbers who would be 
pouring into this country from nonquota 
countries. Approximately one-half of 
the population of the world is located in 
countries circumscribed by the Asia- 
Pacific triangle of the present immigra- 
tion law. ‘Under the present law, these 
orlentals are admissible only under 
quotas fixed for orientals. Now, what 
will be the effect of removal of the Asia- 
Pacific triangle provision and the elim- 
ination of place of birth as a criterion in 
making a quota charge? 

It will mean that nonquota countries 
of the Western Hemisphere will become 
simply waystations in an ever-increas- 
ing migration to the United States from 
the heavily overpopulated countries of 
the Orient.. Remember, Mr. Speaker, 
nonquota immigration from Western 
Hemisphere countries already exceeds 
quota immigration by several thousand 
annually. 

Already, Mr. Speaker, there are over 
16 millions overseas Chinese; that is, 
Chinese who are living in countries other 
than China. These, and others who will 
follow them, could, under the proposed 
bill, occupy the same immigration status 
as the natives of any country in which 
they reside. They would, under the bill, 


have the same initial quota ceiling as 


every country; namely, 20,000 per year 
for China, plus access to the quotas of 
the countries in which they reside, plus 
nonquota status in Western Hemisphere 
countries in which they reside. Remem- 
ber, too, that the birth rate of the Chi- 
nese is approximately three times the 
rate of white Americans. 

It is further proposed in the bill to 
add Jamaica, Trinidad, and Tobago to 
those countries from which aliens may 
enter the United States nonquota. May 
I say in passing that the cultural back- 
ground, the basic concepts, the stand- 
ards of government, and the economic 
status of the teeming millions in these 
countries are far different from those in 
our country. The incentive to pour in- 
to our already crowded urban areas is 
great. The impact cannot but be se- 
rious. But, under the labels pasted on 
the bill, H.R. 2580, we will be opening 
the doors because we do not want to 
discriminate. 

There is a kind of hypocrisy, Mr. 
Speaker, in the excuse which is given 
for eliminating so-called discrimination 
from our immigration laws; because un- 
der the bill, H.R. 2580, there will be the 
rankest sort of discrimination against 
the people of those countries from which 
have stemmed the streams of migrants 
who founded and developed this coun- 
try. Under the bill each country of Eur- 
ope will remain under a fixed ceiling 
of 20,000. per year; but the nonquota 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
will continue quota-free. The effect of 
this arrangement will result in a reduc- 
tion of the quotas of the two countries 
from which the majority of our immi- 
grants have historically come; namely, 
Great Britain, and Germany. At the 
present time the quota for Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland is 65,000 per year 
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and the quota for Germany is 25,814. 
Under the bill these will both be cut to 
20,000 per year. At the same time each 
of the 20 countries of the Orient that 
presently have minimum quotas of 100 
will have a quota ceiling of 20,000, or a 
total oriental quota of 200,000. 

It is as inevitable as the rising of the 
sun that under the proposed bill the 
complexion of our immigration stream 
will shift from predominantly European 
to predominantly African, Latin, and 
Asiatic. The impact on our institutions, 
our Government, our entire society can- 
not presently be accurately forecast, but 
that there will be a profound impact no 
informed person can deny. 

The elimination from the present law 
of provisions which are designed to 
screen out the physicially unfit, likewise, 
will certainly result in an increase in 
numbers—and a corresponding burden 
on our citizenry. 

There is a serious security threat, Mr. 
Speaker, which would result in the ex- 
pected substantial increase in Asiatic 
migration to these shores. At the pres- 
ent time, the flow of Asiatic immigration 
to this country is checked by the simple 
device of a quota limitation to which all 
Asiatles are chargeable. With a sub- 
stantial increase in immigration of 
Asiatics, coming not only from the 
Orient, but from every country in which 
they reside, the problem of procuring 
background information to screen out 
subversives becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. Moreover, most of the background 
information regarding Communist ac- 
tivities would be lodged in Oriental Com- 
munist countries; and hence unavailable 
to our security officials. Furthermore, 
the language barriers, with the many 
dialects—unfamiliar to our immigration 
officers would only compound the danger 
inherent in an attempt to screen out 
security threats; and I have no doubt 
that the International Communist Con- 
spiracy will avail itself of the opportunity 
to increase its penetration of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, the votes have been cor- 
rallied to pass this bill with an over- 
whelming majority. I have been under 
strong pressure to join the multitude and 
vote for the catch-phrases behind which 
this bill masquerades. I cannot do so. 
The future of my country is at stake. 
Iam as confident as I am that I am alive 
that time will prove that my fears are 
justified and that this bill, if it becomes 
law, will be disastrous to our Nation. 

With permission I insert in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks a column which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on August 14, 1965, by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, entitled “How Much Will Melt- 
ing Pot Hold?”: 

How Much Writ MELTING Por Hor? 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Under the present McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act, the United States is the most 
generous of all nations in its immigration 
policy. It not only admits about 200,000 
more newcomers a year than any other coun- 
try, but it is one of the few countries on 
earth that excludes no nation. 

Yet the Johnson administration is mount- 
ing a massive attack on what restrictions 
we have, and Congress may, indeéd, be stam- 
peded into a liberalized bill that will open 
the gates to an inflow from the backward, 
the Roon and the overcrowded nations of the 
wor 
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Briefly, the proposed bill ends the prefer- 
ence for immigrants from the British Isles 
and northern Europe. It claims to increase 
by less than 7,000 the present annual immi- 
grant quota. True; but a weasel, For it 
transfers all nonused quotas into a common 
pot. Since north Europe and the United 
Kingdom fall by 50 to 60 thousand a year to 
use their present quotas, this would be added 
to the number of newcomers admitted. 

But there's much more. Nonquota status 
would be extended to all parents, wives and 
children, not merely of U.S. citizens, but of 
resident aliens, as well. A man with a per- 
manent visa to the United States could bring 
over the whole family without any restric- 
tion. Present prohibitions against the immi- 
gration of mental defectives, the insane, the 
epileptic, etc., would be eliminated. 

All Latin America would remain quota 
free. Any Latin proposing to take up per- 
manent residence in the United States is 
supposed to satisfy an American consul as to 
his financial responsibility. But this is easily 
evaded. Right now, we are getting a lot of 
World's Fair “citizens”, Le., Latins who buy 
a 10-percent-down plane ticket to New York, 
ostensibly to see the fair, and who then 
refuse to go home. 

It is further proposed to add Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Tobago to the quota-free Latin 
American list. ‘Trinidad has the largest 
Hindu population in the Western World. 
Right now, Britain is stiffening its immigra- 
tion policy toward these islands even though 
they are part of the British Commonwealth. 

There are approximately a million Chinese 
in Latin America, These are currently count- 
ed as orientals, but the new law would make 
Latins of them. The birth rate of American 
Chinese is three times the birth rate of white 
Americans. 

We are already the most generous of all 
nations when it comes to letting in political 
refugees quota free. Between 1948 and 1961 
we admitted 715,000 displaced persons. We 
have added 250,000 Cuban refugees. Leaders 
of crowded countries may soon be tempted to 
start persecuting any unpopular minority on 
the theory that Uncle Sam will take them in. 

This fraudulent bill is being sold to Amer- 
leans on the ground that our present law 
hurts America’s image in the eyes of the 
world. We are told we must divest ourselves 
of ethnic favoritism in immigration if we 
are to remain popular. Popular? 

Let's look at a few samples of immigration 
restrictions imposed by foreign nations. 

U.8.8.R.—no immigrants except by special 
arrangements. Australia—no nonwhites. 
Switzerland—no immigrants. Argentina and 
Venezuela—no colored immigrants, Cana- 
da—Asiatics practically excluded. Central 
America—no Asiatics or Middle Easterners, 
Jordan, Morocco—long residence and must 
know Arabic. Israel—only Jews invited. 
Liberia—no immigrants who are not of Negro 
descent, Turkey—must have Turkish back- 
ground. Japan—no immigrants. 

Now, let's grasp a nettle. The new-think 
claims that a man must stand convicted of 
bigotry if he believes that the people from 
one country might make better American 
citizens than people from another. 

Why should we check our brains in fear 
of this charge? Who thinks America would 
be what it is today if it had drawn its im- 
migrants largely from Arabs or Hottentots or 
Mongolians or Sicilians? There are certain 
requirements for making a highly industrial 
representative republic work, and certain 
peoples are just plainly better at it than 
others. 


In March 1924, the New York Times said 
editorially: 

“A country has a right to say who shall 
and shall not come in. It is not for any for- 
eign country to determine our immigration 
policy. The basis for restriction must be 
chosen with a view not to the interest of any 
groups in this counrty, whether racial or 
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religious, but rather with a view to the coun- 
try’s best interests. The great test is assimil- 
ability. Will the newcomers fit into Ameri- 
can life readily? Is their culture sufficiently 
akin to our own? 

“Certain groups do not fuse easily, but 
endeavor to keep alive their racial distinc- 
tions when they settle among us. They 
seek to create foreign blocs in our midst.” 

The New York Times has since changed its 
mind, but a lot of Americans will think that's 
a mighty fine editorial. 

There are only a few days left in which 
to get the word to Washington. 


Milwaukee Nurse Brings 8 Peru 
Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
dedicated work performed by the doctors 
and nurses of American mercy ship, SS 
Hope has received much deserved recog- 
nition. 

Less well known, perhaps, is the con- 
tinuing nature of Hope programs after 
the great white ship has weighed anchor 
and sailed off for other ports. 

This part of the Hope program was 
highlighted recently in an article which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal on 
the work of a young Milwaukee nurse 
who is one of my constituents. The 
nurse, Miss Claudette Lukasik, left a 
relatively comfortable life as a public 


health nurse to work at a minimal sal- 


ary in the slums of Peru for 1 year with 
Project Hope’s medical team. 

Miss Lukasik, who recently returned 
to this country for a visit, was based in 
Trujillo, where Hope is establishing 
Peru’s first residency and internship pro- 
gram at the city’s medical school, and 
is directing the staff of a newly built 
hospital. 

Most of Miss Lukasik’s efforts—and 
her greatest achievements—are with the 
children of the slums of northern Peru, 
where she is teaching them—and their 
parents—lifesaving practices in diet, 
sanitation, and personal hygiene. She 
will return to Peru soon for another year 
of this work. 


Mr, Speaker, I am indeed proud to say 
that this devoted young woman hails 
from my congressional district. I know 
my colleagues in the House join me in 
commending her on her work and in 
extending her best wishes for future suc- 
cess. The July 27, 1965, article from the 
Milwaukee Journal about Miss Lukasik 
follows: 

PROJECT HOPE NURSE HELPS IN Perv SLUMS 

Little things Hke a glass of water now 
mean a great deal to Claudette Lukasik, 2739 
South 46th Street, who recently completed a 
year's stay in Trujillo, Peru, as a Project 
Hope worker. 

Miss Lukasik, 29, had been a public health 
nurse In Milwaukee for 6 years before she 
joined Project Hope last July. She will re- 
turn to Peru for another year's tour of duty. 

Project Hope (Health Opportunity for 
People Everywhere) was begun in 1960 as 
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part of President Eisenhower's people-to- 
people aid program. The retired Navy hos- 
pital ship Consolation was chartered from 
the Government. 

Renamed the Hope, it went to southeast 
Asia and then visited Peru in 1962-63. 
After the ship left Peru, the Government 
inyited the project to staff a new hospital. 
In addition, there are 100 clinics in the 
slums of Peru. 

WORKED IN SLUMS 

The slums, where Miss Lukasik spent 
much of her time working, are filled with 
migrants from the mountain areas living in 
adobe huts. “They are often illiterate and 
jobless,” she said. 

An infant’s bed is often a hole cut out of 
the dirt floor,” Miss Lukasik said. “If I tell 
a mother to wash her childs badly infected 
face four times a day with lots of hot water, 
I'm asking for the impossible. In the 
slums water costs a penny a gallon, and 
there is no electricity.” 

Miss Lukasik went to Peru last July as 
part of the land crew left by the SS Hope to 
man the new hospital. 

“I could feel myself walking on the pres- 
tige of the ship,” she said. 

WORLD SEEMS SMALLER 

Although the ship was initially met with 
cries of “Yankee, go home” due to Commu- 
nist propaganda, 40,000 Peruvians walked 15 
miles to cheer the Hope when it left 10 
months later. 

“I was always interestd in foreign nurs- 
ing.“ Miss Lukasik said in explaining why she 
joined the project. With the stimuli of Dr. 
Tom Dooley's work, medicare, and the Peace 
Corps, the world seems smaller,” she said. 

Hope is neither a governmental nor a re- 
ligious project, Miss Lukasik said. 

It's strictly a people-to-people endeavor,” 
she added, “supported by business, industry, 
and individuals.“ 

The mission club at her high school, Notre 
Dame, sent money to Trujillo while she was 
there, she noted. 

The main mission of the 258-bed ship is to 
teach local medical personnel the newest 
methods. 

“Every American works with a Peruvian 
counterpart,” the nurse said. “We try to 
work ourselves out of a job by training local 
people to take our places. 

PIGEONS OFFERED AS GIFTS 


“You get much more out of the project 
than you put in * * * a real education and 
appreciation of many things. 
` “It humbles you to receive two pigeons or 
a couple of that are worth little 
to you but mean much to the people. Two 
Pigeons could be fattened for a gala birthday 
party. To give them away is a great sacri- 
fice. 

Miss Lukasik and the other Project Hope 
people in Peru run dental and prenatal clin- 
ics, refer patients to other hospitals, and 
make home visits, as well as running the new 
Peruvian hospital. 

The Hope is now in Africa and will return 
to New York in August. It will leave for 
Nicaragua in January. The ship visits only 
those countries where medical groups have 
invited it to come. 


District Building Inspectors 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following WMAL-TV editorial 
broadcast during the week of August 1, 
1965. 

District building inspectors should be 
assigned to slums, where the need for 
them is greatest. 

The editorial follows: 

District BUILDING INSPECTORS 


District building Inspectors are going 
around looking for minor violations in sub- 
stantial buildings, while the city's slums 
stand virtually unmolested. The city’s in- 
spectors have found minuscule infractions 
in well maintained commercial buildings. 
These were discovered while flagrant. viola- 
tions in other parts of the city have not been 
corrected. It's obvious, driving through some 
sections of the city, that the structures 
should be condemned. 

There are violations in every part of the 
city. But the need to improve slum hous- 
ing conditions is urgent. Building inspec- 
tors should wage a marsive attack—going 
house to house—in slum and marginal hous- 
ing areas. The Commissioners should then 
take vigorous action to have any violations 
corrected, or order the structures to be con- 
demned. 

Building inspectors. should be assigned to 
slum areas where they are needed most. 


Discrimination Against the Hungarian 
Minority in Transylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL- 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, political sci- 
entists have pointed out that one of the 
tragic defects in all oligarchial systems 
is the lack of representation for minority 
groups. If the government becomes re- 
sponsive to the people at all it is only to 
an assertive majority—the mass of the 
population which, by its sheer size, forces 
the government to respond to its de- 
mands. Minority groups, unable to exert 
any influence on the callous functionaires 
of 1585 state, are left to the mercy of the 
mob. 

Even more tragic are the shocking in- 
stances, to which this century has too 
often been a witness, of conscious efforts 
directed by totalitarian regimes to de- 
stroy entire minority groups. 

Such is the deplorable situation which 
now exists in the province of Transyl- 
vania located near the Rumanian-Hun- 
garian border. Hungarian sources have 
documented as many as 278,000 cases of 
the outright murder or deportation of 
Hungarians during the last decade. 

In the early years of Communist rule, 
a good deal of the injustice suffered by 
the Hungarian minority was part of that 
inflicted upon all who refused to bow to 
Communist tyranny. Today the situa- 
tion is less ambiguous; Hungarians are 
being persecuted simply because they are 
a national minority group. 

There are over 1.6 million Hungarians 
in Rumania today. They are excellent 
representatives of an old and talented 
people; a people which has had a most 
valuable influence not only on the culture 
ot Europe, but on that of America as well. 
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Today the Government of Rumania is 
reasserting its independence. As it 
breaks loose from the shackles of Soviet 
domination it seeks closer ties with the 
West—with the United States. It is odd 
that it should continue to pursue the very 
policies which endanger the establish- 
ment of Rumania's new international ob- 
jectives. 

The Government of Rumania should be 
well advised that Americans have not 
forgotten their Hungarian kinsmen; that 
the United States will not turn its back 
upon their mistreatment, Let us make 
the Rumanian Government well aware of 
the concern of the American people and 
of this Chamber for the fate of the Hun- 
garian minority in Transylvania. 


James A. Farley Lectures on “Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the Man” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, at times a 
biographical footnote to history is more 
fascinating than an entire chapter. 
Such is the intimate profile of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the 32d President of 
the United States, which was drawn by 
the Honorable James A. Farley, former 
Postmaster General and national Demo- 
cratic chairman, at Kalamazoo, Mich., on 
August 7. 

As General Farley so eloquently points 
out, he and the late President Roosevelt 
parted on principles, but they also met 
on principles. 

Mr. Farley’s balanced and brilliant 
perspective on the characters and events 
of the past and present makes him not 
only a great American but a splendid 
contributor to human history. 


For the interest of my colleagues, I am 
pleased to submit the text of Mr. Far- 
ley's address on President Roosevelt, fol- 
lowed by the comment of several news- 
papers in the Michigan area. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, THE MAN 

(Lecture by James A. Farley) 

FD. R.—the Man” is a dificult assign- 
ment, because it is not easy to separate a 
man from his accomplishments. The per- 
sonality of President Roosevelt is reflected 
in his first two administrations more than 
in his last two. In the last two, the compul- 
sions of war and of failing health assailed 
him. In his first two administrations, he 
had much more freedom of action. 

A man may be judged in considerable part 
by whom he admires. President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had a tremendous admira- 
tion for his namesake predecessor, President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

I do not presume to say that he patterned 
himself after the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt because he had a unique person- 
ality of his own. But in many ways they 
were alike. Both had tremendous physical 
vitality. Both had suffered physical ail- 
ments—the overcoming of which required 
the full use of their native physical endow- 
ment. Both succeeded—itself an indication 
of will power, and character. But I think 
that their zest for life transcended even this. 
There was a love of life, its problems and 
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its contests which made our many years to- 
gether a daily joy. Parenthetically, it was 
only at the end of our long association that 
the feeling of playing on a great team to- 
gether departed.. And such severance took 
place on a basis of principle, not of person- 
ality, over the question of a third term. 

We were both upstaters—Democrats in 
Republican strongholds. He was from Hyde 
Park in Dutchess County on the east bank of 
the Hudson—and I was from Grassy Point in 
Rockland County, about 40 miles down the 
river on the opposite side. His animation 
and independence showed early. He fought 
the Republican machine and won in 
Dutchees. He fought the Democratic State 
organization then controlled by Tammany 
Hall and prevented the election of their 
cholce—William F. Sheehan of Buffalo 
known as “Blue-eyed Billy” Sheehan, for the 
U.S. Senate. In those days U.S. Senators 
from New York State were elected by the 
State legislature. 

He had a tremendous advantage. At all 
times, politics was the means of the expres- 
sion of his views and his personality. It was 
never a means of his livelihood. 

Endowed as was President Theodore 
Roosevelt with the necessities of life, he ap- 
proached public service as a duty of a man 
of preferred position. I call the manifesta- 
tions of this unshakable confidence. It has 
been called “The consciousness of effortless 
superiority” and even arrogance by his de- 
tractors. Ido not hold with them. I believe 
he was gifted with a sense of destiny and of 
leadership, which stood him and the Nation 
in good stead in hours of grave crisis. 

Part of this confidence and part of this 
physical health resulted in a continuing at- 
mosphere of almost boisterous good-humor. 
As we planned the 1932 campaign, our rela- 
tionship reminded me much of my baseball 
days at Grassy Point—where I was born and 
raised. We were both in the best of health— 
and I say this despite the Governor's pollo 
handicap—and in good spirits; we both loved 
the game, and as teammates, if I may say so, 
we had a fine personal relationship. 

So much has been written of our split, 
that it has been overlooked that men must 
be very close indeed to have a split become 
first page news. I think I knew F.D.R. as 
well as any man and better than most, be- 
cause in the formative period particularly, 
Louis Howe and I were the only ones other 
than Mrs. Roosevelt to whom he could pos- 
sibly have opened his heart. 

In his heart, he was a deeply good man. 
Superficially gay, he was really quite rell- 
gious. He paid much attention to his 
trusteeship of St. James Church in Hyde 
Park, even when under the heavy burden 
of the war. 

His mind was extraordinarily quick. He 
instantly grasped the full implication of a 
political situation, moving instinctively, and 
much in the manner of a professional basc- 
ball player—shifting with the different 
batters. 

Now, of course, depending on what side 
you are on, the adjectives vary. If you are 
for a fellow, you call him nimble and adroit. 
Your opponent, however, calls him unstable 
and mercurial. Mr. Roosevelt has been called 
both, but the point I am making is that both 
are describing the same qualities; and, no 
matter how you add them up, they come out 
with the same answer—that he was excep- 
tionally canny and knowledgeable, and had 
political savvy in the highest degree. 

What were his objectives? I think to live 
in history as a great President. He wanted 
to equal or surpass President Theodore 
Roosevelt and his old chief, President Wood- 
row Wilson as a progressive. In this partic- 
ular I think he took great heed of President 
Wilson's political defeat on the League of 
Natons. He was much more compromising 
than Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson never really 
interested himself in the lower echelons of 
politics, and really knew nothing about them. 
F. D. R. did and understood them much better, 
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in fact as well as any man I have ever known. 
This did not prevent him, however, from 
committing his. most disastrous political 
blunder—the attack on the Supreme Court. 
But, it did enable him to govern New York 
State during the Seabury investigation of 
the late Mayor James J. Walker's administra- 
tion, without assisting Judge Seabury in the 
least and without favoring the Democratic 
organization at all. Both sides assailed him. 
Both called him the man on the flying trap- 
eze, but neither sensed that he enjoyed that 
role very much. È 

His sense that his place in history de- 
pended on what he did for the common man 
was called demagoguery by his opponents. 
I just won't accept this at all. I sat in 
those early cabinet meetings, and I can tell 
you there was no time for demagoguery. 
The hour was too late and the days too full 
of anxiety for any thought other than the 
welfare of our country. The banks had been 
closed and reopened, but they were shaky. 
Millions were jobless and millions were hun- 


rx. 

Those pieces of legislation pounded out in 
the forge of imminent national fallure were 
entrusted in a large measure to me—opera- 
ting as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee—to effectuate on the Hill. Many 
men took part in their formation—and it 
is significant as the late Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas, pointed out, that of the 100- 
odd basic acts—such as labor legislation, 
banking reforms, securities regulation. social 
security and many others—not one has been 
repealed and all have been augmented by 
both parties in succeeding sessions of the 
Congress. Accordingly, it is unkind, unfair 
and untrue to call Mr. Roosevelt a demagog 
on this score. 

To be sure, he loved the approval of the 
people and the Honlzation by his huge fol- 

But who doesn't? Loving applause 
and rabble rousing are two different things. 
There are two factors which prevented F.D.R. 
from becoming a rabble rouser, First, and 
you may believe this or not, he was deeply 
conservative. He hated to spend public 
money unnecessarily, and he dreamed of the 
day he could balance the budget. 

I shall always remember an evening I spent 
with him after dinner in the White House 
as he was going over with me matters on 
which of necessity required his approval. 
I shall never forget when he said if the price 
of cotton which I think was then 6 cents 
a pound in the market could be raised to 10 
or 11 cents, and corn and wheat could 
be raised from the price offered in the Kansas 
City markets, comparable with the increase 
on cotton—and if it were possible to in- 
crease the national income from approxi- 
mately, as I recall it, $57 to $60 billion at 
that time—to approximately 675 billion we 
would be able to balance the budget—which 
if my Memory serves me correctly—was ap- 
proximately $7. billion. 

The public needs, and the necessity of 
spending held his mind; but close to his 
heart was the idea of stopping Federal spend- 
ing as quickly as he could. At the slightest 
Tise in the economic health of the country, 
he would stop spending. In fact, he stopped 
spending so abruptly in 1937 that it brought 
about a recession. Perhaps nothing illus- 
trates how conservative he was at heart 
more than the discovery that the ex-presi- 
dent of the New York 


FDR. been a demogog, he would have 
gone to the country screaming, “I told you 
so,” and demanded fuller powers. He could 
have gotten them, too. But he did nothing 
of the kind. Perhaps it is an index to PDR. 
the man that tears came to his eyes. “I 
can't believe that Dick would do such a 
thing,” he said and added “Poor Groton.” 
They had been schoolmates there. 

One of his great qualities was to turn 
reverses into a joke. Thus, when he lost the 
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purge elections, defeating only one opponent, 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, John 
O'Connor, of New York, he laughed off his 
defeat with the marvelous wisecrack, It 
was a bad season, but we won the Yale 
game.” 

Another time, when his executive secretary, 
the very able James Rowe, urged him to take 
an action to which he was opposed—accord- 
ing to Jim Rowe, the President said, “Jim, 
you’ve made a forceful argument, but by 
accident we're not going to do it.” 

“By accident?” asked Rowe. “What acci- 
dent?” 

“The accident that the people of the 
United States elected me President instead 
of you.“ F. D. R. laughed. 

I have told you that he was a man who 
could throw off a jibe, but there was one 
which cut him deeply. That came at a time 
when he was convinced that the country had 
to prepare for war. Taking the cue from his 
agricultural plan of reducing crops by a 
third, the President's foreign policy was 
described on the Senate floor as a plan to 
plow under every third American boy, That 
hurt, hurt deeply, so deeply that it was 
weeks before he rallied enough to be very 
angry about it. 

He liked nothing better than new ideas 
and interesting people and he especially 
liked to talk to them over a cocktail at day's 
end. He fancied himself as a great cocktail 
mixer, with few equals in martinis, and 
without parallel in old-fashioneds. 

He was deeply aware of the prerogatives 
of the Presidency. He insisted that the great 
respect for the office be observed because none 
respected it more than he. Thus, he was 
annoyed when an autograph seeker pre- 
sumed to go upstairs in the White House 
to get it. He refused and ordered him ex- 
pelled. 

Although his life had been attempted in 
Miami, it affected him little. He was a 
fatalist about that, and as I have previously 
said, he was deeply religious, He often said, 
“If they want you, they'll get you, and there 
isn’t anything you can do about it.” In 
fact, It was the Cabinet which intervened 
to put more protection around him. The 
Attorney General, Robert H. Jackson, was 
summoned to the White House one mid- 
night, and found only one old guard between 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the Lincoln Room. 
He protested strongly ard after that Mr. 
Roosevelt consented to more security 
measures. 

He, of course, loved the Navy, because of 
his boyhood sailing days, He also, of course, 
had been Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
under President Wilson, a job also held at 
one time by President Theodore Roosevelt. 
With his admirals he was in especially close 
contact. He could take criticising of his 
other departments very well, but those at- 
tacking the Navy were on thin ice. He 
would shut off those critics with a single 
sentence “What do they know about battle- 
ships?” 

His administration has been described as 
the greatest royal court since Louis XIV. 
There is a certain element of truth about 
this. While the President was bold in imag- 
imation, swift in execution, and highly 
knowledgeable about government finance, 
administration was not one of his strong 
points. He was little less than grand in his 
delegation of authority; he was magnificent 
in backing up the men he appointed, but 
unfortunately he often appointed two de- 
partments with sweeping powers to do the 
same job. This resulted in terrible depart- 
mental fights, which F.D.R. dearly loved. 
Since both sides bitterly complained to him, 
he kept himself, at least, fully informed. 

His method of reaching policy decisions 
in those early days is worthy of note. I have 
for it the greatest admiration. He would in- 
vite all points of view to the White House 
for dinner, or immediately thereafter. He 
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would introduce the subject for discussion, 
and then listen to all sides. Sometime after 
11 o'clock he would turn to. Miss LeHand 
and say “Missy, I think this is the best we can 
do.” He would then and there dictate his 
ideas in a Memorandum, All had had their 
say, and all had a precise idea of what the 
President wanted. Thereafter, very fre- 
quently, would delegate the job to two com- 
peting departments, and the fur would start 
to fly. 

Nor did his {dea of administration stop 
there. His kitchen cabinet often had more 
access than the regular Cabinet, Hopkins 
and Corcoran were his principal Meutenants 
after the death of Louls Howe and to the 
annoyance of many department heads their 
word was law more often than not. It is in 
pattern that these two men also ended up 
at loggerheads as did many of his department 
heads. 

This dislike of ordinary channels led him 
to value new faces and new ideas, In that 
respect, he was very typical of the age in 
which he was educated. He had a little 
knowledge of nearly everything. He was an 
avid reader, with a great memory, and there 
Was scarcely a subject on which he could 
not contribute an anecdote or an observa- 
tion. This accounts in part for his great per- 
sonal charm, The experts of the country 
who had spent lifetimes on a particular sub- 
ject would find that FDR. knew enough 
about it to grasp immediately what they were 
talking about. This wide range of interest, 
these smatterings, Hf you will, gave F.D.R, 
the ability to be a great and sympathetic 
listener, without which quality he could not 
have been the justly famous conversational- 
ist that he was. 

If he had a single great love, I believe it 
was American history. On this, he was an 
authority, as is President Truman, For Mr, 
Roosevelt, it had the excitement of contest. 
One could almost see him visualizing him- 
self on how he would have acted had he 
been President at that time. He had a 
genuinely deep affection for our country, re- 
garding it as the greatest romance of his- 
tory. That spirit, I think characterized his 
administrations while I was in the Cnbinet. 
One almost felt the warmth and keen in- 
terest of the administrations since George 
Washington, and here I will say that, in my 
opinion, there has never been an administra- 
tion—Republican or Democratic, without it. 
The Cabinet and the President of the United 
States are, in our history, majestic, and I 
never knew a man holding such position who 
aid not give the country the best that was 
inhim. I have no patience with those cynics 
who believe that there is no such thing as 
consecrated public service. 

I have said that it is difficult to separate 
the man from the work, and it is. But by 
their works shall ye know them, and if this 
be the standard, F.D.R. stands anchored in 
American history with the rest of our great- 
est Presidents. 

As for F.D.R. the man, and myself, I have 
this to say. Since it is fair to say that we 
parted on principle, it also follows that we 
met on principle, the principle of what wns 
best for New York State and later the Re- 
public. For 12 full years, we saw the result 
of our labors enacted into laws which still 
stand as the laws of our country, laws which 
are now endorsed in the platforms of both 
parties. 

Further, the pattern of concern for our 
fellow Americans has been elaborated to a 
principal and permanent goal of the Nation. 

None of these would have been possible 
elena President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

And so, it is my absolute conviction that 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt the man—can 
safely rest his case before God, the American 
people and history—on the works and deeds 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 32d Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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Fartey CALLS F.D.R. “Conservative” — 
SPEAKS AT KALAMAZOO 

Katamazoo,—A man politically close to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Thursday night de- 
scribed the New Deal President as “deeply 
conservative,” a man who “hated to spend 
public money unnecessarily” and one who 
“dreamed of the day he could balance the 
budget.” 

This assessment of Roosevelt came from 
James A. Farley, his Postmaster General 8 
years and, as Democratic national chairman, 
director of the first two of his four success- 
ful campaigns for the presidency. 

The assessment was made in a lecture, 
“FDR—The Man,” prepared for delivery as 
the last in a series on “The Roosevelt Era,” 
sponsored by Kalamazoo College to com- 
memorate the 20th anniversary of his death. 

The Nation's worst depression existed 
when F. D. R. took office. The world’s worst 
war was raging when he died in office. 

Farley and Roosevelt split politically when 
the latter decided to seek a third term. Far- 
ley opposed more than two for any man, 
and he said Thursday “severance took place 
on a basis of principle, not ity.” 

Farley, now chairman of the Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corp., prefaced his description of Roose- 
velt as deeply conservative by saying: “you 
may believe this or not.” 

“The public needs and the necessity for 
spending held his mind. But close to his 
heart,” Parley said, “was the idea of stopping 
Federal spending as quickly as he could. 

“At the slightest rise in the economic 
health of the country, he would stop spend- 
ing. In fact, he 5 spending so 
abruptly in 1937 that it brought on a re- 

` cession,” 

Farley said Roosevelt liked nothing better 
than new ideas and interesting people and 
especially liked to talk over cocktails at day’s 


“He fancied himself,” Farley added, “as a 
great cocktail mixer, with few equals in mar- 
tinis, and without parallel in old-fashioneds. 
eee 

“I believe he was gifted with a sense of 
destiny and of leadership,” Parley said, 
“which stood him and the Nation in good 
stead in hours of grave crisis.” 

Ticking off landmarks in New Deal legisla- 
tion, such as social security and banking 
reform, Farley said “we saw the results of our 
labors enacted into laws which still 
stand * * * laws which are now endorsed 
in the platforms of both parties.” 

“And so,” he concluded, “it is my absolute 
conviction that Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


velt, the 32d President of the United States.” 

“His administration has been described as 
the greatest royal court since Louis XIV. 
There is a certain element of truth about this. 
While the President was bold in imagina- 
tion, swift in execution and highly knowledg- 
able about Government finance, administra- 
tion was not one of his strong points.” 

The former Cabinet member said “he was 
little less than grand in delegating author- 
ity,” but “unfortunately he often appointed 
two departments with sweeping powers to do 
the same job.” 

“This resulted in terrible departmental 
fights, which F. D. R. dearly loved.” 

[From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, 

Aug. 6, 1965] 
FARLEY ENTHUSIASTIC OVER BOTH 
L. B. J. 
(By Tim Richard) 

If James A. Farley is enthusiastic about 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whom he served as Postmaster General and 


F.D.R., 
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Democratic National Committee chairman, 
he is just as enthusiastic about the works 
of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

“He will go down in history as one of our 
greatest Presidents,“ Farley said of LB. J. 
“No President has put through as much 
controversial legislation as Johnson, and in 
such a short time.” 

The old New Dealer was asked in an inter- 
view this morning to contrast the personal- 
ities of F. D. R. and LB. J. 

Roosevelt was the Harvard- and Columbia- 
educated aristocrat, “even tempered, not too 
explosive. He didn’t like criticism; no Presi- 
dent does. 

“Like all men, he could be very small at 
times,” Farley said, recalling F.D.R.’s re- 
fusal to do favors for persons who had of- 
fended him sometime in the past. 

“He liked to be told he was tough, but he 
wasn’t,” Parley said. 

Johnson, on the other hand, was born in 
meager circumstances, received a less elab- 
orate education in Texas colleges, started as 
a teacher, then went to Washington as a 
congressional assistant, Farley recalled. 
“He's politically minded, and he likes the 
political atmosphere of Washington,” Far- 
ley said. “He isn't going to try to hurt, 
he won't attempt punishment, of someone 
who votes against him.” 

Whereas Farley said unboastfully that he 
handled F.D.R.’s relations with individual 
Congressmen— they knew I spoke with the 
authority of the President”—Johnson takes 
charge of congressional relations himself. 

“His personal relations with Senator DRK- 
SEN (Republican leader) are as close as with 
Senator Mawnsrretp (Democratic leader)“ 
Farley observed. 

One exception to LB. Js no-retaliation 
rule occurred when the President became 
sensitive to the criticism of Senator Prank 
Cuurcn, Democrat, of Idaho, over the ad- 
ministration’s Vietnam war escalation pol- 


Johnson asked CHURCH where he got his 
ideas, and CHURCH replied he read liberal 
columnist Walter Lippmann. Farley chuck- 
led as he recalled L.B.J.’s retort: 

“The next time you want a dam, talk to 
Lippmann about it.” 


[From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, Aug. 
6, 1965] 
FarLEY Descerses F.D.R. IN TALK HERE 
(By Rob Warden) 
James A. Farley, at 77, characterizes 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as a man who “rests 
his case with God, the American people, and 


Speaking Thursday night at Kalamazoo 
College, Farley commented that he “broke 
with President Roosevelt because of prin- 
ciple, not because of personality.” 

Farley, U.S. Postmaster General during 
PDR.'s first two terms, resigned in 1940 
because he opposed the idea of a President 
breaking tradition by seeking a third term. 

Concluding a lecture series commemorat- 
ing the 20th anniversary of President Roose- 
velt's death, Farley called FD. R. “a deeply 
good man, and really quite religious.” 

“It is unkind, unfair, and untrue to call 
Mr. Roosevelt a demogagte,” Farley said. 
“He was deeply conservative, and dreamed 
of the day he could balance the budget.” 

“Big Jim” was Democratic national chair- 
man and directed the successful Roosevelt 
presidential campaigns in 1932 and 1936. He 
is currently board chairman of Coca Cola 
Export Co. 

Farley's talk Thursday night concerned 
only the first two terms of President Roose- 


velt, while Farley was a member of the 


cabinet. 

Referring to his resignation from the ad- 
ministration, Farley said, “Men must be very 
close to have a split between them become 
first-page news.” 
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The public needs and the necessity for 
spending held Roosevelt's mind, but close to 
his heart was the idea of stopping Federal 
spending as quickly as he could, Farley said. 

“At the slightest rise in the economic 
health of the country he would stop spend- 
ing. In fact, he stopped spending so 
abruptly in 1937 that it brought on a re- 
cession,” Farley recalled. 

Roosevelt liked to be surrounded by Inter- 
esting people with new ideas and he particu- 
larly enjoyed discussions with them over a 
drink at the day's end, Farley said. 

“Mr. Roosevelt was exceptionally canny 
and knowledgeable,” Farley said, “and he 
liked nothing better than new ideas and new 
faces.” 

He fancied himself as a great cocktail mix- 
er, with few equals in martinis, and without 
parallel in old-fashioneds. 

“His administration has been described as 
the greatest royal court since Louis XIV. 
There is a certain element of truth about 
this,” Parley observed. 

“While the President was bold in imagina- 
tion, swift in execution and highly knowl- 
edgeable about government finance, admin- 
istration was not one of his strong points," 
Farley added. 

Farley said Roosevelt enjoyed much more 
freedom of action in his first two terms than 
in the last two when “the compulsions of war 
and of failing health assailed him.” 

Giving his personal estimate of FDR. 
Farley said “I believe he was gifted with a 
sense of destiny and of leadership which 
stood him and the Nation in good stead in 
hours of grave crisis.” 

Parley, who stands 6 feet, 2 inches and 
weighs 215 pounds, said he admired F.D.R.'s 
vitality in lieu of the handicap that polio 
had imposed on him. “In this way,” Farley 
said, “he was like Theodore Roosevelt. They 
both had great physical vitality, and they 
both had physical handicaps,” 

President Roosevelt, however, was less than 
perfect, Farley said. “He often appointed 
two departments with sweeping powers to do 
the same job.” 

back 25 years at the history he 
helped make, Farley commented that F.D.R. 
“stands in American history with the great 
Presidents.” 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
we watch the growing demands of 
some Communist-infiltrated organiza- 
tions and other groups of well-meaning 
but misguided Americans, and as we ob- 
serve the voices of appeasement within 
the hierarchy of this administration, it 
would be practical for us to heed the 
very timely commentary on history 
which appeared in the Seymour Daily 
Tribune recently: 

TWELVE YEARS LATER 

July 26; 1953—July 26, 1965. 

For Castro and his fellow Communists, 
12 years of struggle, then triumph, then 
total, tyrannical dominion over the island 
and people of Cuba. 

It was 12 years ago that a band of rebel 
Cuban youths with Fidel Castro at their 
head attacked the Moncada Barracks in 
Santiago de Cuba. This was the first strike 


in a 5%4-year guerrilla campaign that ulti- 
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mately succeeded, with a generous assist 
from the United States, in toppling Ful- 
gencio Batista’s regime on January 1, 1959, 
and selling Cuba out to communism. 

It was not until December 2, 1961, that 
Castro finally acknowledged what was by 
that time obvious; |. e., that he was a dedi- 
cated agent of the international Communist 
conspiracy. But he declared on that occa- 
sion: 

“Did I believe (in Marxism) on 26 July 
(1953)? I did believe on 26 July. 

The mistake the U.S. State Department 
made in believing Castro was not a Commu- 
nist in 1953 was only the first in a long 
eeries of blunders that continued to charac- 
terize our policy toward communism in this 
hemisphere. Whatever reasons there may 
have been for beli¢ying Castro was non- 
Communist in 1953 or 1959, there is no doubt 
whatsoever today that he and his regime are 
disciples of Marxism, and that Cuba is the 
center for subversion in Latin America. 

The United States, however, is abstaining 
from even encoura: Cuban refugees in 
another “26 de Julio“ movement that would 
fulfill the betrayed promise of free elections, 
democratic government, and liberty for the 
people of Cuba. 

The spirit of the 26th of July movement 
long ago was betrayed by Fidel Castro and 
his clan of Communist conspirators. The 
brave, freedom-loving Cubans now have no 
one to help them revive that spirit, 


Ending the U.N. Deadlock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include at this 
point the lead editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of August 17, en- 
titled “Ending the U.N. Deadlock.” 

The possibility that our Government 
would revise its position had been re- 
ported in the press recently, and I had 
previously indicated my strong support 
of a more flexible position which would 
remove the deadlock which has paralyzed 
the General Assembly and affected the 
work of the United Nations for a year. 

The editorial follows: 

ENDING THE U.N. DEADLOCE 

Washington's decision to terminate the 
controversy over Soviet and French peace- 
keeping arrears was based on a recognition 
that there was no other practical way to 
preserve the world organization. 

The year-long deadlock in the General 
Assembly demonstrated conclusively that the 
United Nations could be destroyed, but that 
it could not be strengthened, by the futile 
effort to force a great power to contribute 
to peacekeeping operations of which it dis- 
approved. 

Most member countries of the world or- 
ganization came to this conclusion months 
ago. For this reason alone, it has been clear 
for some time that Washington had no real 
alternative but to accept the majority view. 
The United States could not set itself up as 
the sole guardian of the U_N.'s interests, no 
matter how unassailable its legal position. 

Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg pointed up 
the most crucial aspect of the problem yes- 
terday when he said that “the United States 
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agrees, in light.of present world tensions, that 
the General Assembly must proceed with its 
work.” The need to preserve the U.N. for a 
possible role in Vietnam as well as the other 
troubled areas has made it Increasingly ur- 
gent that the Assembly meet, vote and re- 
sume normal business next month. 

The revision of the American position in- 
volved compromises within the Johnson ad- 
ministration and in Congress. Some of the 
strains this created were reflected both in 
what Ambassador Goldberg said yesterday 
and in what he left unsaid. One thing left 
unsaid was what the United States would do 
to help the U.N. wipe out its $108 million 
deficit. 

Britain and the Scandinavian countries 
have shown the way with unconditional do- 
nations of $18 million, Washington, pre- 
sumably, is waiting for the Soviet Union to 
keep its promise of a “substantial contribu- 
tion.’ Washington would have been wiser 
to state—as Adlai Stevenson urged before his 
death—that the United States intends to 
help the United Nations in its finances re- 
gardless of what other countries do. 

A similar position might well have been 
taken in another respect. If the Soviet 
Union has been wrong to open a breach in 
the Assembly's authority to assess its mem- 
bers, is the United States right to open this 
breach wider by emphasizing—before any 
issue arises—that it “reserves the same op- 
tion"? Suggesting that Washington might 
emulate Moscow in this regard is a poor con- 
tribution to strengthening International 
morality. 

The paramount consideration, however, ts 
the need to end the debt crisis and put the 
General Assembly back to work, Eoually 
im t, the United States has not yielded 
on the Assembly's authority to initiate 
peacekeeping operations when the Security 
Council, which has the primary responsibil- 
ity, is immobilized by a veto. Voluntary 
contributions have effectively financed such 
operations in the past and there is no reason 
why they cannot in the future. 

Taken as a whole, the new flexibility in 
the American position is welcome. It will 
not resolve all the difficulties that face the 
United Nations. But, by resolving the pres- 
ent impnsse, it will preserve the world or- 
ganization for a future in which it can grad- 
ually again grow in strength. 


Eccentrics Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Des Plaines Valley News, an independent 
publication serving communities in 
southeast suburban Cook County, pro- 
duced a brief editorial in its Thursday, 
August 12, edition which I believe is a 
most timely and significant comment on 
a phase in current civil disobedience 
actions: 

EccentTrics UNNECESSARY 

In the flood of those photos of marchers 
for varlous movements or demonstrations 
allied with the Negro cause for equality, the 
aim for peace for Vietnam, and the rebellion 
at the college campuses are seen the eccen- 
trics. 

These are those bearded, unkempt indi- 
viduals that in earlier days one would class 
as “bums.” These seldom bother to wear 
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common attire, but always wear the extreme. 

They are passionate in their demands. The 
causes they suport are sometimes as queer 
as their apparel. However, note that where 
some cause gets public attention and TV 
coverage these individuals are surely seen 
to be among the other, more dedicated lead- 
ers of the movement. 

The citizens that watch are treated with 
contempt. Apparently this group finds that 
such oddity catches the attention of the 
public, 

One cannot pars judgment on the plight 
of these individuals but it would do well if 
the leaders of important causes sort of Im- 
prove their Image and exile the eccentrics or 
face attention of the sort that they rather 
not have. 


Praise Due Self-Policing Efforts 
of Nation’s Pharmacists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, which 
handled the recently enacted Drug Abuse 
Control Amendments of 1965, I was 
pleased to see the efforts taken by the 
industry to fully effect the provisions of 
the new law. 

The American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation has just circulated a reference 
guide explaining the provisions of the 
new law to various health practitioners. 
This effort stands as a fine example of 
the type of cooperation and initiative 
needed to curb the illicit traffic in barbi- 
turate and amphetamine drugs. 

I include the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association pamphlet in the RECORD 
at this point: 

H.R. 2 AND You—A REFERENCE GUIDE TO THE 

DrUG ABUSE CONTROL AMENDMENTS OF 1965 

FOR HEALTH PRACTITIONERS 


(Norm—After more than a decade of pro- 
posals and hearings, the Drug Abuse Control 
Amendments of 1965 establish special con- 
trols for depressant and stimulant drugs. 
Practitioners of the health professions know 
the measure as HR. 2 by Representative 
Harris (89th Cong.), the Dodd bill (88th 
and 87th Congs.), after its sponsor, Senator 
Dopp, the Boggs bill in earlier Congresses, 
and the barbiturate and amphetamine 
proposal.) 

The American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the national professional society of pharma- 
cists, presents the highlights of the new law 
affecting the health practitioners here. The 
purpose of this effort is to educate those who 
must practice under this new law as to the 
requirements established and acquaint them 
with their individual responsibilities created 
under the legislation. We firmly belleve that 
the pharmacists of this country consclenti- 
ously assume their ethical and legal obliga- 
tions. The American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation hopes this commentary will foster 
an understanding of the purposes and details 
of the Drug Abuse Control Amendments of 
1965. 

The Drug Abuse Control Amendments of 
1965 amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act and place additional controls 
over stimulant and depressant drugs through 
increased recordkeeping and inspection re- 
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quirements providing control over intrastate 
traffic in these drugs, and making posses- 
sion of stimulants and depressants except 
under specified conditions Illegal. As is al- 
ways the case, if a particular State law or 
regulation places. more stringent controls 
over these drugs, those requirements must 
be complied with. 
DRUGS COVERED 


Barbiturates and amphetamines are spe- 
cifically named in the law. However, the 
law speaks in terms of “depressant or stim- 
ulant drugs” which also includes any drug 
which contains any quantity of a substance 
which is found to have a potential for abuse 
because of its depressant or stimulant effect 
on the central nervous system or its hallu- 
einogenic effect. Thus, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare can bring 
additional drugs under the controls of the 
law by regulation. He may also exempt 
drugs which would otherwise be included 
within the literal language of the law when 
the controls are not necessary for the pro- 
tection of public health. HEW Under Sec- 
retary Wilbur Cohen revealed that the De- 
partment has been reviewing additional 
drugs with a view to having necessary regu- 
lations promulgated by the date the bill 
takes effect—February 1, 1966, 

FEDERAL REGISTRATION 


Manufacturers, compounders, and process- 
ors and other firms already registered under 
the Drug Amendments of 1962 are required 
to indicate whether they are producing or 
distributing stimulant and depressant drugs 
in their registration statement. The act 
does add wholesalers, jobbers, and distrib- 
utors of stimulant and depressant drugs only 
to the list of firms which must register. 
Wholesalers and jobbers were exempted from 
the registration under the drug amendments 
of 1962. 

Wholesaling, jobbing, or distributing is de- 
fined as selling any depressant or stimulant 
drug “to any person who is not the ultimate 
user or consumer.” The report of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce pointed out that main- 
tained in conformance with applicable State 
laws are exempted from the registration 
requirement. 2 

Presumably, pharmacists who occasion- 


dispensing stocks to 


a complete and accurate record, the pharma- 
indica’ 


the name of the phar- 

from whom received, the kind and 
quantity of drugs involved, and the date. 
No registration number is required, because 
the law speaks of “the registration number, 
if any, * and pharmacies are not re- 
quired to register with the HEW Secretary. 


The Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare report notes the intention to es- 
tablish controls upon the distribution of 
depressant and stimulant drugs throughout 
the chain of distribution, from the basic 
Manufacturer to * * * the ultimate con- 
sumer.” Each person handling stimulant 
and depressant drugs must prepare a com- 
plete inventory of all stocks on hand as of 
the effective date of the legislation—Febru- 
ary 1, 1966—and keep the inventory for at 
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least 3 years. Thereafter, a record must be 
maintained. 

For stimulant and depressant drugs re- 
ceived: the kind and quantity of the drug; 
the name, address, and registration number 
(assigned by HEW) of the person from whom 
received; the date of the transaction. 

For stimulant and depressant drugs dis- 
pensed: the kind and quantity of the drug 
dispensed or otherwise disposed of; the name, 
address, and registration number (generally 
not applicable for pharmacists or physicians) 
of the person obtaining the drug; the date of 
the transaction. 

The records must be kept for 3 years un- 
less State laws specify a longer period. 

In most instances, the wholesaler or manu- 
facturer invoice will comply with the receipt 
record and the prescription file or patient 
chart with the dispensing record provided 
all the required information is avaliable. 

The law also provides that the HEW Secre- 
tary shall exempt from the provisions of the 
act by regulation any drug which may be 
sold over-the-counter; combinations, which 
include one or more substances in such 
quantity, proportion, or concentration suffi- 
cient to prevent the stimulant or depressant 
drug from being ingested or absorbed in 
large enough quantities to cause the stimu- 
lant, depressant, or hallucinogenic effect. 


INSPECTION 


The record of receipt and disposition of 
depressant or stimulant drugs must be avall- 
able for Food and Drug Administration em- 
ployees to inspect. Pharmacists may main- 
tain separate files in much the same manner 
as is now done for narcotics and where this 
is done, both the Senate and House com- 
mittee reports make it clear that the inspec- 
tion authority is limited to those separate 
files. However, the law specifically provides 
that no separate records need be kept and 
the records need not be in any special form. 
Normal business and pharmaceutical records 
are sufficient. In hospitals, patient order 
files and patient medical charts are sufficient. 

In the debate on H.R. 2 on the floor of the 
House, a colloquy between Congressman 
Harris and Congressman Rocers of Florida 
pointed out that the inspection authority is 
not intended to confer any broader searches 
than the records for stimulant and depres- 
sant drugs. The Congressmen agreed that 
“this does not in effect authorize fishing ex- 

tions” of the pharmacists’ records. 

In light of the prior congressional denial of 
inspection authority to FDA agents, a court 
will have to rule on whether an FDA in- 
spector can utilize any evidence he may dis- 
cover which does not relate to stimulant or 
depressant drugs where no separate records 
are maintained. 

The law and both committee reports em- 
phasize that no special records need be 
maintained. This would be effectively nulli- 
fied if evidence not relating to stimulant or 
depressant drugs was gathered under HR. 
2's inspection authority and later used 
against the pharmacist. This would force 
pharmacists to maintain separate records or 
relinquish rights they otherwise would have. 

PROFESSIONAL SAMPLES AND PHYSICIANS | 


The House debate clearly indicates that a 
record must be made of professional samples 
of stimulant or depressant drugs obtained 
from medical representatives, Likewise, the 
medical representative has to keep a record 
of the disposition of any professional sam- 
ples to pharmacists or physicians. This is 
to preclude the development of a gap in trac- 
ing the distribution of these drugs. 

Physicians and other licensed practitioners 
who regularly engage in dispensing stimu- 
lant or depressant drugs to their patients 
and who make a charge for the drugs “either 
separately or together with charges for other 
professional services“ must also keep records 
of receipt and disposition and make them 
available for inspection. 
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WHO MAY LAWFULLY POSSESS 


Manufacturers, processors, and wholesale 
druggists dealing in stimulant or depressant 
drugs must register with the Secretary of 
HEW and may then lawfully the 
drugs in the usual course of their legitimate 
businesses, Common carriers and their em- 
ployees are also authorized to ss the 
drugs in the usual course of their legitimate 
business. Stimulant and depressant drugs 
may lawfully be possessed by (1) pharma- 
cies: (2) hospitals; (3) clinics; (4) public 
health agencies which maintain establish- 
ments in conformance with any applicable 
local laws regulating the practice of pharma- 
cy and medicine; (5) physicians; (6) den- 
tists, and other practitioners licensed by 
State law to administer depressant or stimu- 
lant drugs in their practices; (7) persons 
utilizing the drugs in research, teaching, or 
chemical analysis as long as the drugs are not 
for sale; (8) officers and employees of Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments while acting 
in the course of their official duties; (9) 
nurses and other medical technicians who 
are under the supervision of a practitioner 
licensed by law to administer stimulant and 
depressant drugs while acting in the course 
of employment or occupation and not on 
their own account; (10) employees and 
agents of groups (1) through (7) noted 
above while acting in the course of their 
employment; (11) patients or a responsible 
member of the patient's household for his 
personal use or that of a member of his 
household or for administration to an animal 
owned by him or a member of his household. 

PRESCRIPTION ORDERS AND RENEWALS 


Prescription orders, to comply with record 
requirements, must contain the name and 
address of the patient and the date of issue 
which are the normal requirements for all 
prescription orders. There is no requirement 
that the prescription order must be written 
and signed by the prescriber; stimulant or 
depressant drugs may be dispensed on tele- 
phoned or oral instructions according to the 
usual practice. However, no prescription 
order can be renewed more than five times 
and no prescription order can be dispensed or 
renewed more than six months after the date 
of issue. If the prescriber indicates a larger 
number of renewals or a longer duration, the 
five renewals and six month Umit still apply. 
However, if there are no renewal instructions, 
then the prescription is nonrenewable. 

These requirements apply to all prescrip- 
tions after the effective date of the law re- 
gardless of the date on which they were writ- 
ten. After the 5 renewals or 6 months has 
elapsed, the physiclan may prescribe addi- 
tional renewals for a like period. 

UNLAWFUL ACTS AND PENALTIES 


Any person who violates the provisions of 
the act is subject to the penalties of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Con- 
viction carries a punishment of imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year and a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or both for the first 
offense and imprisonment for not more than 
3 years and a fine not more than $10,000 or 
both for subsequent offenses. An additional 
penalty has been added where stimulant or 
depressant drugs are sold to a person under 
21 years of age. For a first offense, the pun- 
ishment is imprisonment for not more than 
2 years and a fine not more than $5,000 or 
both, and subsequent violations carry a pen- 
alty of not more than’6 years imprisonment 
and a fine of not more than $15,000 or both. 
Violations Include possession of stimulant or 
depressant drugs except as authorized in the 
law; failure to prepare and keep an accurate 
record of receipt and disposition of stimulant 
and depressant drugs; refusal to access to or 
copying of any of the required records; re- 
fusal to permit authorized inspections; dis- 
pensing or renewing any prescription more 
than 6 months after its date of issue or 
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renewing the prescription order more than 
five times. 

The Drug Abuse Control Amendments of 
1965 also permit FDA agents who have special 
authorization to carry firearms, execute and 
serve search warrants and arrest warrants, 
execute seizures, and make arrest without 
warrants for offenses committed in the 
agent's presence. 


CHECKLIST FOR FEBRUARY 1, 1966 


Make a complete inventory of all stimulant 
and depressant drugs in your possession and 
preserve this for at least 3 years. 

Keep a record of the receipt and disposition 
of all depressant or stimulant drugs. 

Do not dispense any stimulant or depres- 
sant drug pursuant to any prescription order 
which is more than 6 months old without 
obtaining additional authorization from the 
prescriber. 

Do not renew any prescription order, re- 
gardless of the date of issue, more than five 
times without obtaining additional authori- 
zation from the prescriber and execute a 
new prescription order before dispensing. 

Make certain that the Federal registration 
number of all your suppliers shows on your 
invoices which contain items of stimulant or 
depressant drugs. 

Permit FDA inspectors to have access to 
your stimulant and depressant drug records 
and to copy them. 


Court of Military Appeals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, two recent arti- 
cles which have appeared concerning 
the Court of Military Appeals, and the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

The Code of Military Justice was writ- 
ten following long hearings conducted 
by the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, which also lead to the creation of 
the Court of Military Appeals. 

I am happy to note that both articles, 
one which appeared in the Air Force 
Times on July 21, 1965, and a very recent 
article which appeared in Time maga- 
zine on August 13, 1965, well describe the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice and 
the manner in which the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals has functioned since it was 
created in 1951. 

I believe I can speak for many, if not 
all, of the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services when I say we are proud 
of the court and the manner in which it 
has fulfiilled its vital judicial respon- 
sibility. 

The articles follow: 

From Time Magazine, Aug. 13, 1965] 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE: THE SERVICEMAN'S 
RicHts 

In the wage of an expanded draft call, 
thousands of Americans are about to en- 
counter a fact of GI life that might flabber- 
Rast a veteran of World War II. It is the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, which per- 
mits U.S, military courts to be reviewed by 
civilian judges. By virtue of the code, the 
Modern U.S. court-martial gives the accused 
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a fairer shake than he can expect in most 
U.S. State criminal courts. 

Congress enacted the code in 1950 in re- 
sponse to complaints about “drumhead jus- 
tice” during World War II, when the number 
of courts-martial hit 750,000 a year. In one 
sense, the complaints were no surprise; 
civilian soldiers, whether draftees or volun- 
teers, have made known their distaste for 
military rules in every U.S. war since the 
Revolution. But Congress was also aware 
of the professional soldier’s compelling argu- 
ment that autocracy is a military necessity. 
As Gen. William Techumseh Sherman 
warned in 1879: “An army is a collection of 
armed men obliged to obey one man. Every 
change in the rules which impairs the prin- 
ciple weakens the army.“ 

AHEAD 15 YEARS 


As it tried to balance service requirements 
against civilian complaints, Congress came 
to the conclusion that military autocracy 
had indeed gone too far. Investigators found 
widespread abuse of command contro!“ 
the power of local commanders to convene 
courts-martial, appoint court members and 
review court verdicts. The record showed 
that all too many commanders had been 
using military courts as personal disciplinary 
weapons, ignoring even such bedrock rights 
as the presumption of innocence until guilt 
is proved beyond reasonable doubt. As one 
ex-Navy lawyer recalls: The general atti- 
tude seemed to be that a man was going be- 
fore a court-martial to recelve a sentence 
rather than a trial.” 

In writing the new code, Congress adroitly 
retained command control—but so hedged it 
with restraints that U.S. military courts have 
quietly adopted many of the most contro- 
versial criminal-law rules only recently im- 
posed on State courts by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Civilian courts have not yet adopted 
some rules that have become military prac- 
tice. The Supreme Court, for example, has 
yet to say that State police fallure to advise 
a suspect of his rights to counsel and silence 
invalidates his confession—a requirement 
that Congress imposed on the military 15 
years ago. A military defendant is also en- 
titled to full pretrial “discovery” of all evi- 
dence against him—a yirtually unheard-of 
rule In State courts. 


BREAD AND WATER 


The Uniform Code of Military Justice gov- 
erns members of all five armed forces and 
all organizations to them, such as 
the Public Health Service. It used to govern 
servicemen's wives and civilian employees 
outside the United States, but the Supreme 
Court (acting on writs of habeas corpus) 
voided that power in 1957. The code pro- 
scribes a wide variety of offenses, ranging 
from military mutiny to burglary. It au- 
thorizes execution (usually hanging) for 
everything from ‘tated murder to war- 
time desertion, but makes death mandatory 
only for spying. No military executions have 
occurred since 1961; the Navy has performed 
none since 1849. 


Not surprisingly, the code's Judicial niceties 
have moved the services to demand and get 
more authority for handling minor offenses 
by meting out punishment without trial— 
for example, up to 7 days in the brig and 3 
days on bread and water. Beyond this, how- 
ever, the accused is entitled to three kinds of 
courts-martial, basically ranked according to 
punishment power: 

Summary courts-martial deal only with 
enlisted men, consist of one officer who acts 
as Judge and jury. Maximum penalties: 1 
month’s confinement, 45 days’ hard labor, 
forfeiture of two-thirds of 1 month's pay. 

Special courts-martial nearly always deal 
with enlisted men, have a president (senior 
officer present), a trial counsel (prosecutor) 
and defense counsel. Neither counsel need 
be a lawyer, but if the former is, the latter 
must be. Maximum penalties upon convic- 
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tion: 6 months’ confinement at hard labor 
and a bad-conduct discharge, which is theo- 
retically less serious than a dishonorable dis- 
charge. 


General courts-martial have jurisdiction 
over any person subject to the code, try all 
serious offenses ranging from murder to 
desertion. The court has at least five mem- 
bers, plus three lawyers trained as members 
of the particular services’ Judge Advocate 
General's Corps. They are: the trial counsel, 
defense counsel and “law officer”. (judge), 
who rules on all questions of law, but does 
not participate in the final secret vote for 
guilt or Innocence. A general court can im- 
pose any statutory sentence, including dis- 
honorable discharge, life imprisonment, and 
death (by unanimous vote). 

FOXHOLE PRIVACY 


Grim as it all sounds, every court-martial 
sentence is automatically reviewed and often 
lightened in the process. The local com- 
Mander may cut any sentence (though he 
may never increase it), after which his ac- 
tions are reviewed by a Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps lawyer from the accused's branch 
of the service. For all major sentences, the 
next step after the commander is a three- 
lawyer JAG“ board of review in the 
Pentagon. 

The supreme court of the Armed Forces is 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals in Wash- 
ington. “COMA,” as military lawyers call it, 
has three civillan Judges—Chier Judge 
Robert E. Quinn, 71, a former State trial 
Judge and ex-Governor of Rhode Island; 
Paul J. Kilday, 65, a Texan who served 22 
years in Congress and helped to write the 
military justice code as a Member of the 
House Armed Services Committee; and 
Homer Ferguson, 72, a veteran Detroit trial 
Judge who later served two terms as Republi- 
can U.S. Senator from 

Appointed to 15-year terms by the Presi- 
dent, COMA judges automatically review all 
sentences involving death and all sentences 
involving flag officers. They accept or reject 
other appeals as they see fit, hear 30-minute 
oral argument, and issue written opinions on 

“decision days” (Fridays). 

In its 14-year history, the court has issued 
reversals in about half its written opinions. 
In United States v. Voorhees (1954), for 
example, the court upheld the free-speech 
right of a public-information officer who 
published a book on Korea without clearance, 
In United States v. Adams (1955), the court 
ruled in favor of a private who in self- 
defense killed a trespasser in his tent on the 
ground that a soldier's right of privacy ex- 
tends “even to 4 foxhole.” 

WHO'S CRYING? 

The code's guarantee of justice has served 
as a strong argument for more status of 
force agreements, arrangements by which 
foreign governments permit US. forces 
rather than local courts to try the crimes of 
U.S, servicemen serving overseas. 8 
though, the Supreme Court's exclusion of 
overseas Civilians from court-martial juris- 
diction now subjects them almost exclusively 
to trial by foreign courts. A case in point 
is Robert Kimball, the American civilian who 
is accused of murdering a Vietnamese woman 
and the top US. civilian adviser to South 
Vietnam's national police force. Fearing that 
Kimball might be outside any U.S. jurisdic- 
tion whatever, U.S. officials last week waived 


th 
crime passionel—in which case the rap is as 
little as 5 years, 

On the other hand, many U.S. commanders 
complain that the code's concern for individ- 
ual rights may compromise military dis- 
cipline in wartime. While the evidence for 
this charge is far from overwhelming, dis- 
ciplinarians may some day cite with alarm 
the case of Army Dr, Sanford Wolfson, 
a young draftee and Harvard graduate, who 
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personally griped to Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland last January about medical- 
supply shortages in Vietnam. The irked gen- 
eral ordered the crybaby“ doctor before a 
general court-martial on Okinawa, where he 
was accused of malingering and such un- 
officerlike conduct as sporting a beard. Last 
week the court tossed out the malingering 
charge for lack of evidence, thus undermin- 
ing Westmoreland’s entire case. 


[From the Air Force Times Family Magazine, 
July 21, 1965] 

Court oF Murrary Apprats—A OLOSE LOOK 
AT THE COURT, Irs OPERATIONS AND JUDGES, 
Reaveats How Ir Protects Richrs or 
INDIVIDUALS 


(By Macon Reed) 


When the Court of Military Appeals was 
set up one hot June day in 1951, many mili- 
tary people, especially older ones, were darkly 
sure it wouldn't last. 

But 14 years and 18,000 cases later, we see 
it did last and will. Looking back, one sees 
the court as simply a next step in a long 
trend toward more judicial procedure at 
courts martial, courts that used to be looked 
upon by commanders as their personal in- 
struments for enforcing discipline. 

The all-civilian, three-man court at the 
top permits the court martial convict to ap- 
peal outside the military, Through these 
appeals and certain automatic reviews the 
court imposes the rules and what it believes 
are the standards set for courts martial by 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

The court has gained acceptance but 
critics still make two complaints: 

The court has imposed too many niceties 
or technicalities that hamper court martial 


prosecution. 

It has done so by setting aside convictions 
of men obviously guilty and due for punish- 
ment. 

As to the first complaint, you probably 
couldn't get everybody to agree on where 
safeguarding of basic rights ends and hair 
splitting begins. 

As to the second, a closer look at the court 
and its work might help. 

Of its 18,000 cases (up to the end of 1964) 
about 2,100 were important enough to bring 
written opinions. In about half of these 
the court reversed some court martial’s or 
military commander's acts. 

The reversals are the ones you hear about. 
They are the teeth of the court. They make 
law and they straighten out officials. They 
make commanders all over the world pay 
heed to the three white-haired men in the 
mellow, old-fashioned building on Judiciary 
Square in Washington. 

Helping the judges are 12 lawyers (the 10 
senior ones are called commissioners) and an 
administrative staff of 25, with an annual 
budget of $530,000. 

The judges receive $33,000 a year, as do 
Judges of the US. courts of appeal, with 
whom they rank in judicial hierarchy. 

But they have 15-year terms instead of 
the life tenure of other Federal judges. 

By law two kinds of cases come ee 
cally to the Court of Military Appeals: con. 
victions with death penalties and thoes 
touching a flag or general officer. 

The court has affirmed 23 out of the 33 
death cases in 14 years; 10 of the 23 were 
put to death, Twelve death sentences were 

in 1 year of the Korean war, none 
since 1961, 

One Navy flag officer (retired) came up on 
automatic appeal from a morals conviction, 
one Army general, on a conviction of breach- 
ing military secrecy through an indiscreet 
diary. Both convictions were affirmed. 

Unusual, too, is this court's power to hear 
an appeal by the Government from an ad- 
verse legal ruling somewhere down the line 
in the court-martial system. Any service 
Judge Advocate General may certify a case 
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to the high court for ruling on a close 
question. 

But the great majority of the court’s cus- 
tomers are individuals, court-martial losers 
sentenced to either a year in prison or a bad 
discharge (called “dismissal” if It happens 
to an officer). Lesser sentences cannot be 
appealed. z 

MOST ARE ENLISTED 


Most appealers are enlisted, and the court 
makes itself easy to appeal to and acts swift- 
ly, for a court. 

The appellant's conviction will have been 
approved, at least in the main, by the com- 
mander who appointed the court-martial and 
by an all-lawyer board of review at the head 
office of the service in Washington. Most 
board members are military officers, though 
the Navy and Coast Guard have some civil- 
fans. 

These boards are no rubberstamps. 
have power to set aside verdicts, and they 
know if they don't call the shots right the 
court will reverse them. 

There is a kind of falling domino effect 
here: court falls on boards, board falls on 
Commanders, comanders fall on courts- 
martial. 

The convicted man's lawyer has 30 days 
from the date of the board approval to filë 
a petition for review by the court of appeals. 
The lawyer will claim that police, command- 
ing officer or court-martial violated the code 
or misapplied the law and so denied defend- 
ant a fair trial. 

Whether he broke the law is not at issue 
now: it is whether he was tried according 
to law. 

The Government lawyers have 20 days to 
counter his claims and insist that either all 
corners were squared or if they weren't the 
flaws were minor and did no harm. 

From the day of the Government's an- 
swer, the court has 30 days to act. That's by 
law. And therein this court differs from 
most, if not all others. It can't delay on 
these petitions, and on the follow-up steps 
it doesn’t. 

Its first decision is whether to grant or 
deny a “petition for review.” The words are 
misleading, however, because grant or deny, 
the case gets reviewed. 

All of the case comes to the court—records 
of pretrial investigation, all that is said in 
the trial court, the commander's review and 
the board of review proc 

The court knows that in the typical case— 
800 or more of them a year—the man’s law- 
yer is no Edward Bennett Williams or Clar- 
ence Darrow. It, therefore, scans the records 
for possible errors other than those the de- 
Tense lawyer claims. 

That is where the staff of 10 commission- 
ers (senior lawyers with sharp eyes for flaws 
in a record) first get into the act. One com- 
missioner, with at least one other checking 
him, reads the whole record from the dawn 
of suspicion in the heart of the MP to the 
tagline of the opinion of the board of review. 

The commissioner makes a summary 
pointing out anything he thinks the judges 
ought to know, and makes recommendations. 
The summary, plus the record, goes to each 
of the three judges. 

At the end of this road the court will, al- 
most nine times out of ten, “deny” the peti- 
tion for review. But the man has had his 
review. His appeal has been fully considered. 
The denial means simply that the defense 
lawyer didn’t have a substantial claim of 
“error.” Nor did the commissioners or the 
judges find any that he missed. 

ORAL ARGUMENT 


In about 12 cases out of a hundred, the 
court finds something at least questionable 
enough to warrant oral argument and a 
formal decision. In these cases it “grants” 
the petition: About two-thirds of the grants 
are based on errors claimed by the defense 
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lawyers, about one-third on possible errors 
found within the court's own review system, 

If any one of the three judges wants it 
granted, granted it is. His brothers—judges 
always refer to other judges on the same 
court as “brothers” or “brethren’’—~will al- 
ways go along with him that far as a matter 
of courtesy. 

With the petition granted, the defense and 
the Government file written argument on 
the limited and carefully specified questions 
at issue. 

In about 50 days the cause comes on to be 
heard, as the lawyers say, and each side gets 
30 minutes to talk. It used to be 45 minutes, 
but the lawyers felt they had to fill up the 
whole time whether they had that much to 
say or not, which they usually didn’t. 

A uniformed lawyer out of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's office speaks for the govern- 
ment. Usually another, or a civilian, speaks 
tor the defense. Over 12,000 civillan lawyers 
are eligible to appear before this court. 

The judges wear black robes. They are on 
a raised platform behind a dark wood bar, 
each one ready to cross-question the lawyer 
because he (the judge) is either interested 
or bored, or just on general principles. 

The speaker's lectern is of dark wood, and 
50 are the pewlike benches for spectators. 
Otherwise, the room is light and airy, with 
a high ceiling—a pleasing and dignified 
chamber. 

After 25 minutes, the pleader gets a green 
light. After 5 more, he gets a red light. 
And if that doesn't do it, the chief judge, 
Robert E. Quinn, turns him firmly but 
gently off with a few well-chosen words. 

But the chief isn't tough. If the lawyer 
has lost a lot of time answering judges’ ques- 
tions, he will get a little extension. 

The judges hear three cases in a morning, 
then duck out behind the black curtain and 
across the corridor to a conference room. 
They take off their robes, get comfortable, 
eat lunch at a big table, and talk cases. 

HOUR OF DECISION 


The three are alone now. This is the hour 
of decision. No outsider knows what is said. 

In general, they deal the cases around, in 
turn. But if the judge to whom a case falls 
cannot get at least one of the others to see 
eye to eye with him on how it should be de- 
cided, then he is going to be a dissenter on 
that case and not the “author judge” speak- 
ing for the majority. So the case passes to 
one of the others. 

It may take the judges all afternoon to 
thrash out their points of view and get each 
case assigned to an “author” with at least 
one concurrer. Usually that fixes the deci- 
sion. But the opinions have to be written, 
and it sometimes happens that an “author 
Judge” or dissenter, when he starts to put 
it on paper, realizes that the logic or the 
legal precedents don't back him up as well 
as he first thought. 

He may change his mind. 

The decision can get unstuck at any time, 
and becomes final only when signed, mimeo- 
graphed, and made public. 

This is not to say the judges are wishy- 
washy. They are strongminded men. They 


have been around. All three have been prac- 
ticing politicians and lawyers. Two have 
been trial court judges. 


Quinn, at 71, is a stubby, vigorous, outdoor 
type, with ruddy complexion, thick white 
hair, and strong hands. He was Governor 
of Rhode Island and later a State judge. 
He is a Naval Reserve captain. 

Half a mile of book cases (law books) in 
his office is covered by framed and auto- 
graphed photos of political and military 
notables. He claims latter-day golf balls 
don't haye the resilience of those a few 
years back and are good for only 150 yards 
where he used to get 200. 

Judge Homer served two terms 
as a Republican Senator from Michigan and 
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before that 12 years as a 
judge in Detroit. He has many of 
pictures on display—not peg ions him, but 


fiuential member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and helped write the code. 


guson's term expires May 1, 1971, and 
Kilday’s May 1, 1976. 

What kind of an error in the legal process 
leacis the court to upset a conviction? 

It is rarely a simple or easily stated one. 
On an obvious error the law officer (a sort of 
trial judge) or president of the court-martial 
would blow the whistle, or the reviewing 
officer or the board of review would reverse. 

Only fine points and close questions get to 
the top. But underlying issues might be 
something like these: 

Did the MP's have a warrant or the proper 
permission when they searched the barracks 
bag of the accused and found the stolen 
radio? If they didn't, it was “unreasonable 
search and seizure,” forbidden by the Con- 
stitution, and the evidence sp: from 
it may not be admitted at the trial. If it 
was admitted, you can look for a reversal. 

Or when the investigators interviewed the 
knife wielder after the brawl, and wrote down 
his confession, did they first assure him of 
his right to keep silent? If not, the con- 
Tession is not legally admissible as evidence. 
If it was admitted, it’s a reversible error. 

If the “Old Man” gave any of the court- 
martial members a broad hint that he 
wanted this particular offender made an ex- 
ample of, that is “command control” and 
the high court will set aside the verdict. 

Maybe it is a question whether the law 
officer made clear that the man over the hill 
for a year is still not a deserter unless there 
is proof he intended to stay away perma- 
nently. 

If the man is obviously guilty, who cares 
about technicalities like these? 

The judges do. They can't reach out and 
punish the policeman who rides roughshod 
over, or gently tips around, or carelessly 
stumbles over a citizen's constitutional guar- 
antee, They can’t strip any braid off a com- 
manding officer who ignores the rules laid 
down by the code. 

But they can set aside the findings of the 
court-martial and the sentence. When they 
do so, they are giving a lesson in law not 
only to the authorities involved in this case 
but to all others. 

And that brings up a much misunder- 
stood point. What is the effect of a reversal? 
As far as a particular case is concerned you 
can't tell from the court record, as a rule. 
In 99 cases out of a hundred, when the high 
court reverses, it authorizes the service to 
try the man again on the same charges. 

Sometimes he will be tried again, some- 
times he won't. Maybe the only evidence 
against him was declared inadminissible by 
the high court and he can’t be convicted. 

Some men convicted on a retrial have come 
back for a second appeal. A very few have 
won a reversal. So far as court ob- 
servers remember, no case ever came back 
for a third round. 

Many a reversal upsets only one of several 
charges on which the man was convicted. 
Here the service can cure the error by simply 
forgetting that charge. It will cut the sen- 
tence back accordingly, put the remaining 
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sentence into effect and guard against that 
error in the future. 

Seldom does the story end with the high 
court’s ruling. For the finish you would have 
to find out how the service followed through. 

But the court has the power to reverse 
and order the charge dismissed. Then the 
man couldn't be tried again on that charge 
and the story would end right there. 

In its 14 years the court has resorted only 
66 times to outright dismissal, which is its 
most drastic recourse against bad judicial 
behavior in the services. 

It also has a tap-on-the-wrist power of 
denouncing an error but labeling it harm- 
less, Small technical mistakes at a trial are 
sometimes treated in this way. The Judges 
don't expect a command out in the boon- 
docks to put on a trial of perfect polish, but 
they insist that the police, courts martial, 
commanders, and review authorities comply 
with the code. 


Backing Down in the U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Daily News, in an editorial Au- 
gust 11, effectively predicted that U.S. 
Ambassador Goldberg’s first major act at 
the U.N. would be to announce the John- 
son administration’s surrender on the 
question of U.N. dues. 


The commentary of this editorial as 
well as its accurate foresight merits the 
attention of the Members, and I there- 
fore direct it to their attention: 

BACKING Down IN THE U.N. 


The word is out that U.S. Ambassador 
Arthur J. Goldberg's first official act at the 
United Nations will be to surrender. It won't 
be described that way, of course, and there 
are mitigating circumstances, but the effect 
of the move is unmistakable. 

The move will be to withdraw the U.S. 
insistence that the U.N. adhere to article 
19 of the charter, which says that any na- 
tion more than 2 years behind on dues 
shall have no vote in the General Assembly. 
Even though Russia is more than 2 years 
in arrears in assessments for U.N. peacekeep- 
ing forces—which the World Court has held 
to be binding obligations and hence dues— 
Russia and other delinquents will be allowed 
to vote without a showdown on the issue. 

There is a slight quid for the quo: After 
Russia has cast several votes without being 
called a welsher, it will make a voluntary 
contribution toward the towering U.N. debt. 
After that, everybody is supposed to chip in 
to restore the U.N. to solvency and the orga- 
nization will be back in business, free of the 
paralysis that gripped it all last year. 

This should be a highly satisfactory out- 


money. It is not satisfactory for the United 
States. There is no blinking the fact that 
it will mean a major defeat for us in the 


of the United Nations or, 
destruction. 
The maneuver may save the ailing U.N. 
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into a trouble spot only with the agreement 
of all the big powers. 

In Korea, the Middle East, and the Congo, 
the U.N. was able to move because a way 
was found to bypass Russia's objections. 
Russia had absented itself when the first 
move .was made in Korea. The United 
States was able to take later decisions to 
the General Assembly, and win a large 
majority there. 

This strategy will no longer work, partly 
for financial reasons but also because the 
United States cannot invariably count on 
the support of the General Assembly.. The 
Assembly would not back up our demand 
that Russia, along with the other Commu- 
nist nations and France, must pay a share 
of the peacekeeping costs or lose its vote. 
Future decisions will doubtless be made in 
the Security Council, where the five original 
big powers have the veto. 

There may come a time when the United 
States will be glad it has a veto. But for 
now, and for the immediate future, we can- 
not but regret that the U.N.’s power is re- 
duced to debate and the relatively non- 
controversial services performed by its auxi- 
lary agencies. 


United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 1 
year ago this week the U.S. House of 
Representatives yoted unanimously, 351 
to 0, in favor of a resolution expressing 
Congress opinion that Russia and 14 
other nations meet their financial obli- 
gations to the United Nations or suffer 
the consequences of article 19 of the U.N. 
Charter: loss of vote in the General 


Within the past week, almost 1 year 
to the day that the House passed its reso- 
lution—House Concurrent Resolution 
343—the administration let Russia and 
the other debtor nations off the hook 
completely. 

Our new U.N. delegate, in his first 
speech, indicated the United States will 
not press the issue. 

Excuse for the surrender was the need 
for business of the U.N. to proceed. 

What business? 


Existence of the United Nations is 
based on its function as a peace-keeping 
world organization. 

At this very instant we are engaged in 
a war in Vietnam against Communist ag- 
gression and terror. 

We are fighting this war almost single- 
handedly, yet the U.N. all but ignores 
the conflict which is spreading and in- 
creasing in intensity almost daily. 

The plain, unvarnished truth, Mr. 
Speaker, is that this administration is 
permitting the Communists to use the 
U.N. to their advantage and to our dis- 
advantage. 

Whenever the United States acts any- 
where in the world to preserve freedom 
it becomes a matter of concern to the 
UN. to check American imperialism and 
colonialism. 
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But whenever communism marches, 
the U.N. looks the other way. 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported our 
participation in the United Nations, and 
will continue to do so because it is a step 
in the right direction, and at least pro- 
vides a sounding board for the various 
nations, despite our present disadvan- 
tage. 

I do not have any allusions, however, 
that the U.N. in its present form pro- 
vides any deterrent to aggressors. 

The only force standing between total 
war and peace in the world are the men 
of the Strategic Air Command, and the 
other Armed Forces of the United States. 

Remove these restraints and the Com- 
munist hordes would sweep the world 
and the United Nations would not make 
a particle of difference to the Red 
criminals. 


This administration's surrender on the 
U.N. financial obligations of Russia and 
the 14 other nations, including six other 
Communist nations means two things: 

Russia and its satellites have the green 
light to further prostitute the principles 
of the United Nations for their own ag- 
gressive ambitions, and the desires and 
wishes of the U.S. Congress in basic issues 
has not a particle of weight with the 
administration or State Department. 

Of course, as is usually the case when 
the administration makes a decision to 
accommodate the Reds, the financial 
loser will be the American taxpayers. 

Let the Recorp show that the follow- 
ing amounts of legitimate debts to the 
U.N. are being overlooked by this ad- 
ministration, and payment will ulti- 
mately be wrung from the U.S. taxpayer 
in one way or another: 

Russia, $54.7 million; Ukranian S. S. R., 
$7 million; Rumania, $1.2 million; 
Poland, $3.6 million; Hungary, $2 mil- 
lion; Czechoslovakia, $3.5 million; Byelo- 
russian S. S. R., $1.8 million; China, $14.7 
million; Argentina, $3 million; Bolivia, 
$124,990; Guatemala, $127,409; Haiti, 
$131,228; Paraguay, $132,491; Uruguay, 
$279,650; and Yemen, $141,468. 


Abetting Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Michael Har- 
rington from the August 15, 1965, edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune. 

California tomato growers won a vic- 
tory in the poverty war last week, but 
unfortunately it was a victory for the 
wrong side. This triumph for impover- 
ishment was won by forcing Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz to allow them to import 
Mexican braceros. 

There is strong evidence indicating 
that the California growers purposely at- 
tempted to manufacture a crisis, and 
that they themselves contrived an al- 
leged shortage in native workers in order 
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to force Secretary Wirtz to make con- 
cessions. 

It is deplorable that in the midst of 
the war on poverty in this country there 
are those who capitalize on Mexican 
poverty. 

The article follows: 

ABETTING POVERTY 


San Francisco.—There was a small, but 
significant, skirmish in the war against pov- 
erty in California last week. The poor lost. 
Tomato growers won a victory for impoverish- 
ment by forcing Secretary of Labor Wirtz to 
allow them to import some Mexican braceros. 

This is, of course, only the latest develop- 
ment in-a struggle that has been going on 
because Congress canceled the old bracero 
program. Most of the leaders in California's 
$3.5 billion agricultural industry have been 
trying to nullify this national legislative de- 
cision by manufacturing a crisis which could 
only be resolved by bringing the Mexicans 
back. And one of the chief Washington 
agents in this attempted subversion of the 
congressional will has been the Senator from 
the late show, GEORGE MURPHY. 

At the start of the summer, the growers 
conjured up visions of food rotting in the 
fields because Americans would not do back- 
breaking farm work. There is even evidence 
that some of them did everything in their 
power to drive away domestic help when it 
appeared, This curious business brinkman- 
ship, in which the growers tried to half-ruin 
themselves so that Mr. Wirtz would have to 
rescue them with cheap foreign labor, didn’t 
work. California agriculture has been mak- 
ing money hand over fist and, according to 
the Los Angeles Times (it supported Gold- 
water in 1964), is in danger of a record year. 
In asparagus, where the lamentations were 
greatest, the gross is $2.5 million-above last 
year, the net is up $1 million, and all this 
even though the growers had cut acreage 15 
percent in anticipation of their self-pro- 
claimed disaster. 

What happened was that a considerable 
native American work force was attracted 
into the flelds by the exaggerated news that 
a decent wage was available to all. Actually, 
Mr. Wirtz was only allowed to set a mini- 
mum wage when a grower had requested 
braceros. Under these circumstances, he 
could demand that they first exhaust the 
domestic labor supply at a specified pay rate 
(which was pegged this year at $1.40 an 
hour). Many got the impression that there 
was a general hourly minimum wage of 
$1.40. By the end of July, however, a news- 
paper in Ventura County was reporting a 
surplus of American farm labor which had 
driven some hourly rates down to 87 cents. 
And I have a photocopy of some July salary 
receipts which show, in one case, that 9 hours 
in the field yielded a gross of $3.66 and a net, 
after deductions and rental charge of $2.37 
for a pair of gloves, of $1.12. 

But the growers are still anxious to profit- 
eer from a Mexican poverty which renders 
workers even more desperate than American 
poverty. So they have claimed that the fact 
that some native workers are receiving more 
money (but not justice—$1.40 an hour Is, by 
U.S. Government standards, a poverty wage) 
is driving fruit and vegetable prices up. 
Senator Murrey was singing this song to the 
consumer only last week, However, as far 
back as June, Harry Bernstein, of the Los 
Angeles Times, had demonstrated that the 
bulk of the higher cost of a can of asparagus 
was accounted for by the processors, whole- 
salers, and retailers, and this had nothing to 
do with the grower's labor cost. Wages, he 
showed, added only half a cent to the in- 
creased cost of a head of lettuce—and that 
was only a fraction of the general rise. 

Now the tomato growers have won a partial 
victory. They will not get the more than 
30,000 Mexicans of last year's harvest, but 
they have forced Mr. Wirtz to a concession. 
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There i5 good reason to believe that their 
labor sh is artificially induced: They 
have not provided decent housing for do- 
mestio work forces, their recruitment in the 
United States has not been intensive enough, 
and they did not modernize their operations 
s0 as to make it possible for women to work. 
The fact that Mr. Wirtz—who has coura- 
geously resisted any pressures in this fight— 
held the line as much as possible, is a good 
omen, Perhaps next year America’s tomato 
consumption will not be even partially based 
on domestic or imported poverty. 

In short, many of the growers of Cali- 
fornia are very active in the war against 
poverty—on the wrong side. This week some 
of them won a skirmish, but there is still 
hope that, more than 30 years after John 
Steinbeck wrote, The Grapes of Wrath” will 
ae stop growing in the flelds of Cali- 
ornia. 


Brad Morse Lowers the Sights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in the Northeast have been concerned 
about the mounting crisis caused by 46 
months of severe drought. While emer- 
gency measures are crucial at this 
time, we must also look ahead and de- 
velop creative programs for the preven- 
tion of future droughts. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse], recently in- 
troduced legislation calling on the Presi- 
dent to report to the Congress on the 
current state of public and private re- 
search on weather modification by June 
30, 1966. 

The Reading, Mass., Chronicle, in an 
editorial which appeared on August 12, 
commended Mr. Morse for his leader- 
ship on this subject and made the very 
important point that our conquest of 
outer space will not appear so dramatic 
if we cannot come to grips with our en- 
vironment here on earth. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial "Bran Morse Lowers the 
Sights” in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

BRAD Morse LOWERS THE SIGHTS 

Through the largess of Federal taxpayers, 
man appears to be well along toward the 
conquest of outer space. In the process he 
has ignored the conquest of inner space, the 
atmosphere, an area which furnishes man 
the wherewithal to live, and one whose con- 
quest could be of immediate and immeasur- 
able benefit to mankind. 

Our man in Washington, Congressman 
Brad Morse, introduced legislation Tuesday 
calling upon the President to report to Con- 
gress by June 30, 1966, the state of public and 
private research on weather modification. 

“The current prolonged drought In the 
Northeastern States emphasizes the need for 
stepped-up efforts to control and predict 
our weather patterns,” Congressman Mons 
states. 

“At the present time there are so many 
governmental and private research efforts 
underway that it is impossible to assess our 
progress.” 

Braap Morse is right. We should lower our 
sights a few million miles. Any govern- 
ment which can orbit Mars gnd photograph 
its surface should have no problem 9 
a little water out of a cloud. 


The Ninth New Jersey District Voters’ 
Voice in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I circulated a questionnaire to 
more than 163,000 households in my dis- 
trict, seeking opinions on a number of 
vital issues before Congress. It is most 
gratifying to report that the poll was 
a tremendous success. A most satisfying 
response followed, emphasizing the 
awareness and concern over national is- 
sues that is reflected by the citizens of 
the Ninth New Jersey District. More 
than 33,000 completed questionnaires 
were returned, taxing my staff fully and 

much work from a number of 
wonderful volunteers as well. It is 
amazing to note that we still are receiv- 
ing a trickle of answers daily even at 
this late date, after the huge task of 
tabulation has been completed. 

The results give us a clear picture of 
how. the people in my district feel about 
major problems. For example, our role 
in Vietnam is upheld by an overwhelming 
majority, since 24,418 persons—77 per- 
cent of those answering—said we should 
continue our retaliatory attacks in Viet- 
nam. Almost as many, 21,377—69 per- 
cent—believe we should increase our 
military commitment toward a decisive 
victory. And despite the demonstrations 
we have witnessed here and in other 
places in our Nation, it is evident that 
the people who want us to withdraw from 
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Vietnam are still a small minority, only 
18 percent in my district. 

Some action already taken by the Con- 
gress has been strongly endorsed. For 
example, 75 percent backed the Presi- 
dent’s plea for a strong voting rights law, 
71 percent favored elimination of excise 
taxes and 65 percent advocated warnings 
on cigarette labels and advertising. I 
feel certain, however, that most in the 
latter group would agree with my belief 
that the law passed was too mild. 

Of personal significance to me was thé 
response to my question, “Do you favor 
making the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities a subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee?” I had 
supported such a move earlier in this 
session and I am pleased to report that 
response from my constituents favored 


this action: 13,783—45 percent—an- 
swered ves“; 8,401—27 percent—an- 
swered “no”; and 8,574—28 percent— 


were undecided. I must point out that 
many of those who voted “no” indicated 
in the margin of the questionnaire that 
they wanted the House Un-American 
Activities Committee eliminated com- 
pletely. 

I believe the response to a question 
concerning Federal assistance on air and 
water pollution problems to be very 
significant. Although I represent a dis- 
trict that has often opposed Federal in- 
tervention in local matters, we discover 
in the results a strong feeling that the 
Federal Government must take action to 
assist State and local governments in the 
fight against air and water pollution. It 
is worth noting that 87 percent of those 
polled urged Federal assistance, the 
greatest degree of support for any ques- 
tion submitted. 

Overwhelming support was given also 
to the creation of the proposed Hudson 


National Scenic Riverway—82 percent— 
and for Federal standards for the grad- 
ing and labeling of automobile tires, 
lumber and_other products—82 percent, 

Two questions, Taft-Hartley reform 
and immigration law reform, emerged as 
the greatest areas of contention among 
constituents. On repeal of 14(b), 3 
percent were in favor, 43 percent op- 
posed and a surprising 21 percent unde- 
cided. The balance, then, is held by 
those in the “undecided” category. On 
immigration law changes, the figures 
showed an even closér decision. Some 
45 percent are in favor of the national 
origins quota system, with 42 percent 
opposed. Again, the balance of decision 
lies in the “undecided” category, this 
time 13 percent. 

Cutbacks of facilities for veterans are 
opposed by 48 percent of the poll par- 
ticipants and favored by 24 percent. 

In other areas, the district favors a 
constitutional amendment to permit 
prayers in public schools, backs reten- 
tion of the draft, regulation of mail 
order sales of firearms and a 60-day 
limitation on presidential campaigns. 

The results of this poll will be sent to 
all households in my district. I am 
grateful to those who participated in 
this survey. The results and the many 
extended remarks of those who answered 
provide helpful guides and indicators of 
trends of public opinion. I shall con- 
tinue to exercise my judgment in voting 
on issues and will accept full responsi- 
bility; however, I will take the results 
of this questionnaire into full consid- 
eration before arriving at decisions. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, 
I include at this point the complete tab- 
ulation of the 19 questions covered in my 
1965 questionnaire, showing the vote by 
totals and percentages: 
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5, 100 16 2,015 7 
24, 701 75 2413 7 
5, 695 18 3, 988 13 
5, 316 17 2! 525 8 
12.507 43 8.241 21 
13, 343 2 4.054 13 
6, 535 20 1,088 5 
6,270 19 992 3 
7,182 2 2, 044 7 
14. 078 48 5, 407 18 
8 801 28 1, 200 4 
23, 087 77 961 3 
5, 082 16 961 3 
8, 905 29 2, 108 6 
8, 401 27 574 28 
8.884 17 2285 9 
4,158 13 1, 609 5 
2,775 9 2,826 9 
2,982 9 1,103 4 
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Education: Investment in Human Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the last 2 years Congress has made an 
excellent record in the field of educa- 
tion. But itis unfortunate that the Con- 
gress did not take action years ago to 
make better educational opportunities 
available to al] Americans. 

The shape of our society would be far 
different today had the Congress passed 
the aid to education legislation proposed 
by Senator Taft and others nearly two 
decades ago. The Congress is at last on 
the right track in facing the Nation's 
educational problems, and I hope that 
two decades from now it will be possible 
for a boy or girl in the Ozarks or Harlem 
to obtain an education equal to that 
available to a child in Montgomery or 
Fairfax Counties. 

There has come to my attention an 
article in the current issue of the Month- 
ly Economic Letter of the First National 
City Bank of New York which contains a 
very informative discussion of the capital 
value of education. This article should 
be of interest to my colleagues and other 
readers of the Recorp, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION: INVESTMENT IN HUMAN CAPITAL 

Education today is in the midst of a great 
boom. During the past year, some 53 million 
people—or roughly 28 percent of all Ameri- 
cans—were enrolled in school, Total cash 
outlays for public and private schools 
amounted to an estimated $36 billion, up 
more than tenfold from $3.4 billion in 1940. 
Nearly 214 million persons were employed as 
teachers, instructors, and professors. It is 
manifest from such figures that education 
is one of our greatest industries. 

Higher education has been expanding most 
spectacularly. College enrollments have 
grown from 1.4 million in 1939-40 to nearly 
5 million last year; 2 out of 5 persons 
of college age (18 to 21 years) were enrolled 
last year compared with only 1 out of 7 in 
1939-40. By the midseventies, enrollments 
are expected to exceed 8 million, with more 
than half of all 18-to-21 year olds going to 
college. 

Behind this boom is a growing demand for 
education. Whereas high school had been a 
standard of attainment for earlier genera- 
tions, it is clear that college is now becoming 
a common goal. Employers have raised their 
educational standards. Parents know that 
their children will need more and more 
schooling to enter and succeed in occupa- 
tions and professions that offer better in- 
comes and higher status. They not only 
spur their sons and daughters to greater 
efforts in school, but work hard to pay their 
way through college and graduate study. 

But is education being overemphasized? 
Are too many people going to college? At 
least until the last decade, many economists 
seemed to think so. In 1949, for example, 
Prof. Seymour Harris of Harvard warned 
that the increase in college-trained workers 
would so flood the job market that “a large 
proportion of the potential college students 
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within the next 20 years are doomed to dis- 
appointment after graduation, as the number 
of coveted openings will be substantially less 
than the numbers seeking them.” 

More recently, however, economists have 
come up with persuasive evidence that educa- 
tion is not only a good investment for in- 
dividuals, but is an important key to the 
Nation's economic growth. They regard in- 
vestment in education as capital embodied 
in people—human capital—that is as impor- 
tant as capital embodied in plant and equip- 
ment—or nonhuman capital. 

HUMAN AND NONHUMAN CAPITAL 


That education is an important form of 
capital is not a new discovery. Economists 
as far back as the 17th century were well 
aware of the importance of earning abilities 
embodied in human skills. In his “Wealth 
of Nations,” Adam Smith explicitly recog- 
nized the acquired abilities of people as a 
form of capital: 

“The acquisition of such talents, by the 
maintenance of the acquirer during his edu- 
cation, study, or apprenticeship always costs 
a real expense, which is a capital fixed and 
realized, as it were, in his person. Those 
talents as they make a part of his fortune, 
so do they likewise of that of the society 
to which he belongs.” 

In the days when slavery and other forms 
of inyoluntary servitude were common, 
scholars apparently had fewer inhibitions 
about recognizing the capital value of human 
abilities, In more recent times, even though 
some economists continued to theorize about 
human capital, this aspect of economics was 
generally neglected. With the massive 
growth of physical capital (plant and equip- 
ment, housing, inventories, etc.), together 
with the availability of voluminous statistics 
on capital assets and physical production, 
virtually all economic studies emphasized the 
role of nonhuman capital. 

But this one-sided view has led to some 
serious errors. Thus, it has been widely 
assumed that it is the increase in the amount 
of capital per worker that primarily explains 
the growth of productivity per worker in 
advanced economies. This belief has led to 
the use of simple capital-output ratios in 
planning for economic development of less- 
developed countries, in which it was assumed 
that there was a fixed relationship between 
the amount of physical capital invested and 
the increase in output that could be expected. 
Results of such planning have often been 
quite disappointing in practice. 

On the other hand, a number of recent 
economic studies, have revealed that invest- 
ment in human capital—education, on-the- 
job training, health, etc.—has played a much 
bigger role in US, economic growth than 
previously realized. Thus, in his study, “The 
Sources of Economic Growth in the United 
States,"" Edward F. Denison calculated that 
the rising educational level of the labor force 
(including managerial and technical person- 
nel) was responsible for 23 percent of the 

in real national income between 1929 
and 1957. In contrast, the increase in physi- 
cal capital accounted for only 15 percent, 
while the general advance of knowledge was 
seen as contributing 20 mt. Using a 
different method but with similar results, 
Prof. Theodore Schultz, of the University 
of Chicago, has estimated that the yield on 
our investment in education capital over 
roughly the same period accounted for about 
one-fifth of the rise in national output. 

Denison's study also indicated that the 
relative importance of education has been 
growing. In the previous 20 years, 1909-29. 
he calculated that increased education of the 
labor force accounted for 12 percent of eco- 
nomic growth while the buildup of physical 
capital accounted for 26 percent. The great- 
er appreciation of education as an economic 
force thus appears to reflect shifts in the un- 
derlying facts of economic life. 


Such figures point up the fact that a mod- 
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ern economy does not depend simply on in- 
More and better machinery to at- 
tain rising efficlency. Not only are skilled 
engineers needed to design and install the 
improved equipment, but more technically 
trained personnel are required to plan and 
manage production, to sell and service the 
product and conduct research for newer and 
better products. A growing modern econ- 
omy also requires more and more scientists, 
teachers, doctors and health specialists, ad- 
vertising and sales people, computer pro- 
gramers and technicians, and mechanics and 
maintenance workers of all kinds. 
GROWTH IN EDUCATION 


Since the turn of the century the amount 
of education invested in people has grown 
at a striking rate. By 1960, the average mem- 
ber of the labor force had spent nearly twice 
as many days in school as his counterpart 
in 1930. Since 1890, the proportion of young- 
sters age 14 to 17 in school has risen from 7 
percent to 94 percent. The percentage of 
youths 18 to 21 years of age attended college 
has climbed from 3 to 42 percent. 

While some of this increase in schooling 
stemmed from the prohibition of child la- 
bor, compulsory school attendance laws and 
the relative decline of agriculture, it pri- 
marily reflected the growth of family in- 
come. With each succeeding generation, 
increasing prosperity enabled more and 
more families to bear the costs of sending 
their children through high school and in 
many cases to college. The movement off 
the farm brought more families into urban 
communities where educational institutions 
were readily accessible and greater train- 
ing was required of those seeking employ- 
ment. 

As parents well know, expanding educa- 
tion costs a lot of money, Since 1900, ex- 
penditures for formal education in the 
United States have risen over 100 times from 
$284 million to $34 billion in 1963-64. In 
contrast to the widely fluctuating growth in 
physical capital formation, cash outlays for 
education have been climbing faster and 
more steadily, 

While the rise in education spending re- 
flects increased school attendance, it also 
stems from the sharp climb in outlays per 
pupil. Over the period 1900 to 1964, when 
enroliments in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools increased about 2½ times, ex- 
penditures per pupil rose 40 times. Spend- 
ing for higher education has grown even 
more dramatically with the twentyfold in- 
crease in enrollments during this century. 
Expenditures per student have multiplied 8 
times from $229 in 1900 to $1,920 in 1964, 
reflecting the rise in faculty salaries and 
growing expenditures for research and other 
activities. 

In calculating the investment in educa- 
tion, cash outlays for schooling are not the 
whole story. No less important are the earn- 
ing opportunities passed up by students in 
order to go to school. The earnings fore- 
gone are a real cost the student and his 
family. Professor Schultz has estimated that 
the percentage of total education costs at- 
tributable to earnings foregone by students 
was 43 percent for high school, 53 percent 
in college, and 55 percent in postgraduate 
and professional school. 

All told the education capital embodied in 
people has risen much faster than the stock 
of physical capital. Professor Schultz has 
calculated that the stock of education capi- 
tal in the labor force as of 1957, measured 
by its total cost, was 8% times its 1900 level. 
In contrast, the stock of physical capital, 
as estimated by Prof Raymond Goldsmith of 
Yale, had risen only 444 times since 1900. 

And even this estimate of education capi- 
tal is undoubtedly too low. Changing tech- 
nology and the increasing degree of speciali- 
zation require more or less continuous train- 
ing and retraining, much of it on the job. 
Prof. Jacob Mincer of Columbia has calcu- 
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lated that investment in on-the-job train- 
ing, Measured in terms of costs, is as im- 
portant as formal schooling for the male 
labor force and equals more than half of 
expenditures on formal education. It is esti- 
mated that the “on-the-job” capital em- 
bodied in the male labor force grew at an 
annual rate of 5.86 percent between 1939 and 
1957. 
RETURNS ON EDUCATION CAPITAL 


Despite recurrent fears that the growing 
number of high school and college graduates 
would glut the labor market, the earnings 
differentials in favor of better-educated 
workers have been well maintained. From 
1940 to 1960, the proportion of men 25 years 
and older who had completed 1 to 4 years of 
high school rose from 27 to 40 percent, while 
men with some college training rose from 
10 to 18 percent. Nevertheless, between 1946 
and 1958, average incomes of male high 
school graduates rose much more rapidly 
than those with only grade school education, 
as the annual income differential jumped 
from $600 in 1946 to $1,800 in 1958. 

Income statistics indicate that the massive 
increase in college men bas not hurt their 
relative earnings. In 1939, the average in- 
come of college graduates was 57 percent 
more than that for high school graduates, 
and in 1956 and 1961, the relative margin 
was roughly the same. Demand for college- 
trained people has kept up with the supply. 
With the advance of science and technology, 
the growth of specialized occupations in in- 
dustry and government has absorbed the in- 
creased flow of graduates from colleges and 
universities. Thus, from 1950 to 1964, while 
the male labor force increased by 11 percent, 
the mumber of professional and technical 
workers doubled. 

A summary measure of the financial re- 
turns associated with education can be seen 
in the accompanying chart (not printed in 
the Recorp). Developed by Herman P. Miller, 
of the US. Bureau of the Census, these 
figures indicate that additional years of 
schooling have been closely associated with 
substantial increases in lifetime incomes 
over the past generation. Based on Miller's 
calculations, the average male high school 
graduate in 1961 could expect to receive one- 
third more in lifetime earnings than a young- 
ster with only an elementary school educa- 
tion. A man who finishes college could ex- 
pect to make almost two-thirds more than 
the average high school graduate. 

There are, of course, many factors in addi- 
tion to education that account for increased 
earnings. People who finish college tend to 
have more drive, innate ability, and physical 
and financial capacity to get through. These 
qualities all contribute to earning capacity. 
Even after allowing, for such factors, eco- 
nomists have found that most of the differ- 
ences in earnings between high school and 
college graduates remain. 

A HIGHLY PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

In his “Poor Richard’s Almanack,” Ben- 
jamin Franklin said, “An investment in 
knowledge pays the best interest.” Though 
generations of Americans have acted on this 
belief in getting an education, they have done 
so without precise knowledge of the likely 
payoff. 

However, in a recent study for the National 
Bureau of Economic Research entitled Hu- 
man Capital,” Prof, Gary Becker, of Colum- 
bia, made careful estimates of the return on 
college education. ‘He found that after al- 
lowing for the superior abilities of college 
graduates, the average rate of return in the 
form of increased earnings came to more 
than 12 percent. This compares with a little 
over 7 percent for the average return on total 
assets in manufacturing. finan- 
clal returns from advanced education suggest 
that parents are acting with good foresight 
in saving or borrowing money to send chil- 
dren to college. 

Similarly precise estimates of the return 
on high school training are lacking because 
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it is much harder to separate the increase in 
earnings attributable to native abilities from 
that stemming from high school training. 
Without such adjustment, Professor Beck- 
er's figures show rates of return for high 
school graduates ranging from 16 to 28 per- 
cent for various years. 

These calculations indicate that education 
does indeed “pay the best interest.” But 
aside from the private return to individuals, 
increased education pays large dividends to 
society as a whole. As noted earlier, Denison 
attributes 20 percent of the growth in US. 
national income between 1929 and 1957 to 
the general advance of knowledge, which is 
largely a byproduct of educational activities. 

EDUCATION AND NATIONAL GOALS 


Economic advancement, of course, is not 
the sole aim of education. As has always 
been true, the acquisition of knowledge is an 
end in itself. The greatest return for the 
student will continue to be the fulfillment 
of his individual capacity for intellectual 
and personal development. 

Nevertheless, there is a good reason for 
stressing the economic benefits of increasing 
education, The goals of the Nation, as well 
as of its citizens, require full development of 
our resources. As John W. Gardner, the 
newly appointed Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, recently pointed out, the 
demand for educated manpower is a condi- 
tion of modern life: 

“The demand for high-talent manpower is 
firmly rooted in the level of technological 
complexity which characterizes modern life, 
and in the complexity of modern social or- 
ganization. And more important than either 
of these is the rate of innovation and change 
in both technological and social spheres. 

“And the importance of education in mod- 
ern society is not limited to the higher or- 
ders of talent. A complex society is depend- 
ent every hour of every day upon the capac- 
ity of its people to read and write, to make 
complex judgments and to act in the light 
of fairly extensive information. When there 
is not this kind of base on which to build, 
modern social and economic developments 
are simply impossible.” 

The growing importance of human capi- 
tal does not mean any downgrading of phys- 
ical capital. Indeed, accumulation of both 
kinds of capital are inexorably intertwined 
in economic The welfare of the 
Nation depends on our increasing invest- 
ment in both the human capacities of our 
citizens and the physical capacities of auto- 
mated facilities and equipment. 

From this viewpoint, the sharp increase 
in young people joining the labor force dur- 
ing the latter sixties may be regarded as a 
huge addition to the Nation's capital stock. 
They embody more education per person 
than ever before. Investment in plant and 
equipment is also rising rapidly. If we 
make full use of our growing capital stocks 
in coming years, the world may well see 
an authentic great leap forward, Ameri- 
can-style. 


Los Angeles Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the letters column of last eve- 
ning’s Washington Star newspaper pro- 
vides evidence of the shock with which 
we all view the riots in Los Angeles. 
They deserve wide attention and for that 
reason I am reproducing them here: 
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Los ANGELES RIOTS 


Sm: Your editorial, “Los Angeles Riots,” 
should be read and reread by every political, 
church, judicial, business, labor, or other 
leader. This so-called racial revolution has 
moved too close to anarchy to be comfort- 
able. Law-abiding and peace-loving citizens, 
regardless of race, need to rally around the 
police, who too often play a thankless role 
in riotous situations. So also do firemen and 
rescue squads, tokens of our civilization, 
who find themselves attacked by senseless 
mobs. 

JAMES L. FIESER. 

Sm: Sociologists seek the cause of the Los 
Angeles riots. They need not look very far. 
While poverty, covert discrimination, and 
Communist agitation may have a minute 
bearing, the prime and principal cause, in 
my estimation, is the condoning of civil dis- 
obedience by public officials; Le., their fall- 
ure to uphold, and prosecute under the law 
as now constituted. Laws are made to be 
obeyed by all of the people, all of the time. 
Respect for the law is the basis for orderly 
government. 

Their negiect is a direct invitation to in- 
surrection and anarchy. 

SIDNEY SILVERMAN, 


Sm: Three cheers for your editorial on the 
Los Angeles riots. If enough of us are suf- 
ficiently outraged, perhaps the “powers that 
be” will search for real reasons for these out- 
breaks, and not just the convenient, superfi- 
cial ones of slums, discrimination, and un- 
derprivilege. It is long past time to look be- 
yond these and perhaps realize that we've 
taken the wrong turn in past performance. 

We are reaping a whirlwind from the en- 
couragement of marches, sit-ins, ly-ins, etc, 
(Except when it happens at the White House 
or the Capitol Grounds.) 

Some great soclety we live in. 

ERNESTINE WALKER. 


Sm: Are the problems associated with 
crime and violence in the streets of our cities 
to be given the same careful and calculated 
analysis as those facing Americans in Viet- 
mam? Are we to subscribe to the theory that 
crimes of violence stem solely from economic 
hardships and nothing more? Are we to give 
sanction to the theme that past immoralities 
are an excuse for present-day lawlessness? 

Is there nothing to be said for morality 
anymore? Is it not time for people of all 
faiths and shades of color look in the mirror 
of their own consciences? Is it not time for 
& moral cleansing or is it already too late? 

RALPH COHEN. 


Sm: Diplomacy begins at home. It is 
strongly urged that Dr. Martin Luther King 
switch his peacemaking efforts from Hanoi 
to Los Angeles or Chicago. The civil rights 
movement has envolved into what would ap- 
pear to be a civil strife action. It behooves 
responsible Negro leaders to shape up their 
thinking and take a leave of absence from 
the daily routine of condemning the white 
man and instead condemn the beneficiaries 
of their daily efforts. 

Anarchy as an expression or in support of 
civil rights is anarchy. Strict law enforce- 
ment is demanded as the only answer. A 
wild, lawless mob of looting incendiaries is 
as much of a threat to our security as is the 
Vietcong. Let no Negro forget that more 
Americans died over the issue of slavery than 
in any other American war. There is no more 
justification for complete disregard of the 
law and order in the form of riots and prop- 
erty destruction in our large cities than there 
is for lynching and murders in the South. 
Both should be swiftly and forcefully 
repressed, 

DANIEL KING. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Sm: I was shocked beyond description to 
read even a superficial account of the atroci- 
ties committed by Los Angeles rioters. It is 
time to treat these terrorists as what they 
are—robbers and murderers—rather than 
mere “underprivileged” disturbers of the 

A mandatory jall sentence for any- 
one who fails to obey an order given by a 
police officer would soon establish a healthy 
respect for the law. 
PATRICK SWEENEY. 

BILVER SPRING. 

Sm: Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., has said 
that what we need, after the present riots 
have been quelled, is a “massive program to 
help Negroes.” 

We have a massive program to help Negroes, 
What we need, and what it seems to me that 
Dr. King and other educated members of his 
race should dedicate themselves to, is a mas- 
sive program to educate the deprived Negro 
to an awareness of his responsibilities as well 
as of his rights, 

Magcarer S. CruMBAUGH. 

Sm: Perhaps more than ever before in the 
history of this great Republic the plight of 
our depressed people has come to the fore to 
be at last recognized and dealt with in a pos- 
itive manner by both Government and indi- 
viduals. And how are these efforts an- 
swered? By slaughter in the streets, by utter 
disrespect for a legal system that strives to 
protect all Americans, regardless of race, 
creed, or social status, equally. Where are the 
Negro leaders? Martin Luther King has been 
quick to demand of Congress legislative ac- 
tion in behalf of the Negro. And he has 
gotten it. He has also warned of open defi- 
ance in the streets. Evidently he has gotten 
that as well. Iam not placing the blame for 
the recent violence in Chicago and Los An- 
geles upon Dr. King. And yet I must ask, Is 
he and are other Negro leaders demanding, 
with equal intensity, of their people—Ameri- 
can citizens all—that they act responsibly as 
Americans who are capable of accepting the 
responsibilities that accompany citizenship? 

WALTER MAGUIRE. 

Somenser, Kr. 

Sm: Sit-downs, sit-ins, lay-downs and riots. 
Riots. Now who is right: J. Edgar Hoover or 
Martin King? The best of our youth is being 
sacrificed to stem communism in faraway 
places where we are being overrun with the 
beyond the status of 


over the country loyal Americans? 
ADELE LOVELACE. 

Sm: I wonder if we could have a U.N. peace- 
keeping force assigned to this country, since 
it appears that our Government is unwilling 
or unable to maintain law and order. Con- 
ditions here seem to be identical to those in 
the Congo when it was thought necessary to 
send troops. 


Easton, Mp. 


D. Z. SAUNDERS. 


Vietnam and Our Highway Slaughter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
editor of a small Indiana newspaper, the 
Berne, Ind., Witness, in an editorial ap- 


Pearing in the issue of August 4 made a 
striking comparison, when he said: 
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We should like to point out that Indiana 
is losing more people on the State’s highways 
than we are losing in Vietnam. 


In fact, he pointed out that Indiana is 
losing more people in highway accidents 
in a week than the entire country loses 
in Vietnam in a week. 

This is certainly a sobering thought. 
We are rightly concerned day after day 
with headlines from Vietnam, with the 
losses we incur there. But what happens 
on our highways is accepted casually, It 
is not news. A dramatic crash may oc- 
casionally rate a picture in the local 
paper, but while traffic fatalities in the 
area may be noted they are not usually 
front-page news—and we rarely read in 
the papers of one area about the traffic 
toll in another, except perhaps for sta- 
tistics. 

I am happy that the message of our 
need for traffic safety, which I have tried 
to improve by several bills now before 
the Congress, is being preached by Simon 
Schwartz in Berne, Ind. Other editors, 
and other citizens, are becoming aroused. 
We need their support if we are to secure 
the kind of reforms in highways, auto- 
mobiles, tire safety, and all that relates 
to saving lives through more effective 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I referred 
may appear in the Appendix to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to he printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM AND OUR Highway SLAUGHTER 

What connection does the war in Vietnam 
have with the slaughter of people on Indiana 
highways? 

None. 

But we would like to point out that Indi- 
ana is losing more people on the State's high- 
ways than we are losing in Vietnam. In fact, 
if the list of Vietnam casualties released by 
our Government is accurate, Indiana is los- 
ing more people in highway slaughter in a 
week than the entire country is losing in 
Vietnam during the same period of time. 

In war, and we are at war in Vietnam, 
though on a limited scale, we expect to have 
casualties. We sympathize with those who 
lose loved ones in the Vietnam fighting and 
are sorry for every young man who is sent 
to that place. But at least we are fighting 
to preserve democracy and to contain, if not 
eliminate, communism. 

But our highway slaughter is so unneces- 
sary. Think of it—Indiana lost 27 persons 
in highway accidents last weekend—in 48 
hours. This was the worst Indiana highway 
‘weekend in history. And several more may 
die who were injured in weekend wrecks. 

It is about time we become alarmed at our 
staggering highway death rate. Senator 
Hartke, of Indiana, lamented the Hoosier 
death toll in a Senate speech and Federal 
and State officials are moving to slow down 
the State's and Nation's highway slaughter. 

Pirst of all, we need better roads, wider 
roads, and one-way roads. But this alone 
is not enough. Many of our wrecks are 
caused by crossing the center line, ignoring 
stop lights and signs, and just plain speed- 
ing, reckless driving, and carelessness. State 
police are embarking on a new program of 
marking scenes of traffic fatalities with white 
crosses. The U.S. House of Representatives 
approved legislation to require that every 
State have a traffic safety program by 1968 
or lose road-building money. A special 
meeting of Indiana officials was held Tuesday 
to draw up additional safety measures, 

Let’s put forth every effort to prevent kill- 
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ing so many of our citizens. Last weekend's 
record is not only a disgrace locally, but 
nationally and internationally. 

A person killed in a highway accident 18 
just as dead as the brave young man who dies 
in Vietnam in the protection of our many 
freedoms. 


Bigger Cabinet Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp two editorials that I think will 
be of interest to my colleagues: 

[From the Evening Star, Aug. 13, 1965] 

BIGGER CABINET AHEAD 


Senate approval of the proposed Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
has opened the way for the first new Cabi- 
net-level department since 1953. 

The legislation already has cleared the 
House, which defeated the measure back in 
1962 after President Kennedy said he planned 
to appoint a Negro as the department's first 
head. President Johnson has shown a ence 
deal more skill and tact (including 
ing the name of the suggested Gepartment) 
and has avoided any such advance an- 
nouncement. 

While no one with a sense of history can 
be entirely happy with the prospect of yet 
another Federal agency, the proposed new 
department would pull together some wide- 
ly disparate operations. There is a lack of 
central control and coordination of such 
metropolitan problems as mass transporta- 
tion, urban renewal, public housing, and 
city planning. By combining existing agen- 
cles under one roof, the department should, 
it would seem, provide more clarity and a 
much better sense of direction. 

The public, which itself is substantially 
urban, apparently favored the new depart- 
ment before Congress killed the idea 3 years 
ago. At that time one poll showed 63 per- 
cent were for it. 

According to the administration's projec- 
tions, urban population will increase from 
135 million at present to double that figure 
by the end of the century. 

Yet municipalities already have shown 
that they are burdened and unable to cope 
with the bewildering complexity of problems 
of the mid-20th century. Between 1954 and 
1963 per capita municipal tax revenues in- 
creased by 43 percent but local government 
indebtedness swelled by 119 percent. 

The eroding tax base of America’s cities, 
and their mounting welfare and traffic and 
Government costs, do not hold promise of 
a solution without Federal help. A new 
department of Cabinet rank suggests that 
Washington at last recognizes the magni- 
tude of the problem. 


From the Daily Times, Aug. 11, 1965] 
GUARANTEEING A GUARANTEE 

President Johnson's signature on the yot- 
ing rights bill has thrown the full weight of 
Federal power behind the most significant 
of all civil rights. 

The bill was authorized by article 1 of the 
15th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to enforce implementation of 
article 1. 

That authority has existed for 95 years. 

It is regrettable that it has taken this 
long to guarantee what was supposed to have 
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been a guarantee back in 1870 against 
abridgment of a citizen's right to vote. 

Eyen more regrettable is the fact that 
congressional action was required. 

Mere enactment of the voting rights bill 
will not of itself subdue the extreme racism 
that has barred the southern Negro from the 
polling booth. 

It will, however, suspend the use of trump- 
ed-up literacy tests which have provided an 
excuse throughout the South for depriving 
Negroes of having a voice in the government 
that rules them. 

It will back up that right, if necessary, 
With Federal supervision of voter registra- 
tion. 

And it will bring a court test on the con- 
stitutionality of poll taxes which remain in 
effect in State and local elections in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas and Virginia. 

The key article in the 15th amendment 
says: 

“The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” 

Race and color have been the issues in 
abridgment of voting rights. Previous con- 
dition of servitude is no longer applicable, 
except as southern Negroes have been bound 
by the chains of bigotry. 

There is irony, however, in the fact Presi- 
dent Johnson signed the bill exactly 104 
years after Abraham Lincoln signed the bill 
giving slaves their freedom. 

Even more tronic is the fact that a cen- 
tury after the Civil War it was left to the 
Nation's first southern President to act de- 
Cisively on voting rights for all citizens, in- 
cluding Negroes. 


Pony Express Mail Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to point out that I am not the 
only American calling for an improved 
mail service. I have received letters from 
thousands of postal patrons, not to men- 
tion the many news editorials that have 
been written about the present poor 
postal service. 

One such editorial recently appeared in 
the Farmer-Labor Press, published in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and I call it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

Tae Mal. Must Go THROUGH 

From the time of the pony express, the 
mail service has been a top priority in Goy- 
ernment and the most needed Government 
service. It held the highest respect from the 
citizens of the United States, but we don't 
believe this is true today and the fault lies 
in the service being rendered. 

Parcel post has been the downfall of mail 
Service. Breakable material is almost impos- 
sible to mall if it is expected to be received 
at its destination undamaged. It could be 
that this service needs to be turned over to 
Private firms. There are a number of firms 
dealing in parcel delivery and are expanding. 

The postal department wants zip codes, 
Saying this will increase service, but it seems 
to cause more confusion than anything else. 
Spending money to cause unemployment and 
then spending more money to train men 
without a guarantee of a job doesn’t help too 
much, Let's hire more postal employees and 
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get the mail delivered! This would help the 
unemployment picture and take some of the 
postal work now being done by businesses 
who are trying to do something for the 
un 


that dollar circulating is the only 
answer for economic progress. 


Our Proven Friends—Vietnam and the 
Republic of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, in the light of 
events during recent months in the Far 
East and specifically that in Vietnam, it 
is quite clear that the administration has 
taken the only effective measures to stem 
the tide of Chinese Communist imperial- 
ism in southeast Asia through its friends, 
the Vietcong. 

I commend the President for taking 
such firm and speedy action to prevent 
the further spread of the hazard of a 
conflagration which would inevitably 
lead to nuclear holocausts of world 
dimension. I only wish that the con- 
sensus of crystalized thinking of respon- 
sible people, such as it exists today 
throughout the Nation, had materialized 
even earlier so that it could have enabled 
the President to take tangibly effective 
action before now. 

Such being the situation at hand, it is 
only logical that we should make use of 
every and all efforts within that region to 
defeat the aim and purpose of the Chi- 
nese Communists. Toward this end we 
should help formulate and galvanize all 
the anti-Communist forces in the peri- 
pheral areas in southeast Asia. In so do- 
ing, we must bear in mind not only that 
every anti-Communist country and peo- 
ple should be encouraged to exert their 
power to maximal efficiency but also that 
certain peoples who can be in the van of 
the fray and bear the brunt of the re- 
sponsibility, be assigned such respon- 
sibility. 

Aside from the brave South Viet- 
namese who are doing their share of the 
fighting, we must also consult with the 
Republic of China whose indomitable 
President, Chiang Kai-shek, has stood 
undaunted against the once greatly 
vaunted and roaring tide of communism. 
The 600,000 effectives in its armed forces 
together with another 600,000 active re- 
servists—and I say active reservists in 
contrast to reservists that could be mo- 
bilized quickly and efficiently to counter 
any threat when and if they are needed 
will be an invaluable asset in the defeat- 
ing of Chinese Communist aggrandize- 
ment. 

‘The Republic of China and its excellent 
armed forces have served for many years 
as a counterpoise as well as the deterrent 
to the expansionist Chinese Communist’s 
grand design. With the activation and 
stepping up by the Chinese Communists 
of their aggressive aims, the Republic of 
China and the Republic of Korea as well 
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as the Philippines should be asked ta 
make their contribution to their Asia to 
which we Americans have already con- 
tributed unhesitatingly and without stint 
in order to maintain freedom. I am fully 
cognizant that we the United States are 
doing it not only to uphold freedom in 
the world, but also to assure our own sur- 
vival as a free nation. The fact remains 
that the mantle of leadership has fallen 
upon us not through our seeking but 
through force of events and circum- 
stance. I am sure, in this all important 
task to which posterity and history will 
be the implacable judge, we will give a 
good and just account of our stewardship 
and acquit our task with nobility and 
firmness. 


Los Angeles Riots: Personal Responsi- 
bility Ignored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. E. c. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, one of 


Post is a splendid state- 
ment of fact. I commend it to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress for careful consid- 
eration: 


Los ANGELES RIOTS: PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
IGNORED 


(By William S. White) 


The bloody horror at Los Angeles has pro- 
duced the predictable outcries from the apol- 
ogists for any and every Negro crime of vio- 
lence. It all must be blamed not upon those 
who committed it but rather upon poor 
housing, unemployment, inadequate civil 
rights, or simply something vaguely called~ 
sociological unhappiness. 

This explanation wholly rejects a thing 
called personal responsibility. Thus looting 
and arson and murder and savage contempt 
for the elementary obligation not to destroy 
the lives and property of others are excused 
because those who have done these things 
felt unhappy and ill-treated by life. 

That deprivations are contributory to 
crime is, of course, true. That such depriva- 
tions among the American Negro community 
(and among the poorer and more forgotten 
whites as well) should be and must be—and 
are being—corrected is also true. But to 
argue, as Many are doing, that personal dep- 
rivation can and should be put in evidence 
as any kind of justification for homicidal 
mania is to argue the most appalling and 
destructive of nonsense. 

The Hitler Germans, for one Illustration. 
were undeniably Ul housed, Ul employed and 
full of what is now fashionably called the 
disease of hopelessness. And many of the 
same kinds of minds that are now weeping, 
not for the victims in Los Angeles but rather 
for the Negro rioters, were shedding similar 
and sirupy tears for the poor Germans three 
decades ago. 

All this then immensely armed the Hitler- 
ites, as all this now immensely arms the law- 
less in this country. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of a climate that condones murder and 
rapine for sociological reasons is more dread- 
ful to contemplate even than the 
physical and human shambles in the Negro 
area of Los Angeles. 
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For this arms all the enemles of this Na- 
tion abroad and adds venom to the slander 
of American purposes abroad, as in Vietnam. 
No less, ironically, it slanders the American 
Negro at home. For the bottom meaning 
of the dreary song being sung by the apolo- 
gists for Negro violence is unescapably what? 
It is that the Negro is not to be held blame- 
worthy because he is irresponsible—the same 
Negro for whom the most far-reaching vot- 
ing rights bill in history has just been passed 
because he was ready for this highest respon- 
sibility in a democratic society. 

With many Americans, the apologists will 
have their way; they always do, But it is 
interesting to note that among one impor- 
tant set of Americans—the American poli- 
ticlans—the song is not going down so well 
anymore. 
All over this country urban-based politi- 
cians, many of whom have made a career 
of agitating for the most extreme of Negro 
demands, so long as only the South was the 
field of battle, are having some urgent sec- 
ond thoughts. It is not possible any more 
to point the finger at Montgomery or Little 
Rock or some such place. 

The politicians are at last getting the 
message that the vast majority in this Na- 
tion, north no less than south, Negro and 
white, are tired of violence and destruction 
even in the name of civil rights reforms 
which rightly they support, 

Not anywhere hereafter is there going to be 
so much profit in a politics of egging on 
criminal destructiveness for the alleged pur- 
pose of promoting fair play. 

Of course, irremediable harm will have 
been done—harm to this Nation’s honor 
abroad, to what seems to be a dying tradi- 
tion of some civility in public affairs and 
public issues, to the old dream of a society 
based upon a belief that rights march only 
with duty and that privilege is Umited by 
some obligation. 

But even from the thorns perhaps a small 
gain may at last be plucked. Perhaps the 
automatic cry of police brutality will one 

cease, if and when the bodies of under- 
Salk padicainen: O Gu naO Gate are 
photographed along with all the pictures of 
police billfes descending upon automatically 
innocent heads. 


“The Memory of Her Works of Mercy 
S Will Remain With Us Forever” 


— 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 
ah OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, with one Federal-aid program 
after another, foreign and domestic 
alike, so prominent in the Nation’s head- 
lines, it is refreshing and reassuring to 
read of instances of efforts being made 
by private citizens and groups to help 
less fortunate peoples, wherever they 
may be. 

The Washington Evening Star on July 
23, 1965, tells of such an instance, and 
it is one of which I am especially proud 
since the individual involved in a great, 
selfiess, humanitarian work, Miss Gene- 
vieve Zandala, has roots in my congres- 
sional district and her work is supported 
by the Green Bay Catholic Diocese 
located in my district. 

The Star account can tell 
only a small part of the story, but I feel 
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it is one which Members of the House 
will appreciate. 

The article follows: 

US. Nurse Eacrr To Pur IN Lone Hours 
von $60 4 MONTH 

The shortage of nurses in Latin America 
will draw a dedicated woman back there 
soon for another 3 years as a lay missionary. 

Genevieve Zandala learned Spanish in 4 
months before she went on to ents in 
Mexico and Chile as a clinic and visiting nurse 
under the Papal volunteers program. 

Now she's back at Catholic University tak- 
ing a 7 weeks theology and philosophy 
course before returning on a new 3-year 
assignment. 

“When you see so few nurses in the vil- 
lages—no one to teach simple first ald and 
hyglene—you can see how great their need 
is,” she said. 

Whether she is reassigned to clinical work 
in underprivileged areas or to an opening 
on the teaching staff of a university school 
of nursing in Peru, makes no difference to 
Miss Zandala, 

She worked in neighborhood clinics with 
cooperation from local nurses, supplies from 
local women's groups, and a once a week 
visit from a doctor—aside from emergencies, 
The clinics were inspected by the national 
health service, 

Her $60 a month salary was higher than 
the average, due to a higher cost of living 
in her areas. 

The salary is paid by her own diocese in 
Green Bay, Wis. Her room and board is 
supplied by the diocese in the area of her 
assignment. 

Miss Zandala worked in St. Joseph's Hos- 
pital in Chicago and at Holy Family Hospital 
in Manitowoc, Wis. before enlisting as a 
Papal volunteer, She is 40. The program 
accepts volunteers from 21 to 45. 

Almost 80 are attending the courses here, 
while another 375 are in the field” in Latin 
America. 

The group, established in 1960, sends vol- 
unteers to Brazil, Jamaica and British Hon- 
duras.—_Ann Woop. 


And I think a testimonial to Miss Zan- 
dala, written by a parish priest in Mex- 
ico in thanks for her services, most 
eloquently tells the story. It is not an 
epitaph but a living praise of a young, 
active woman still working in her quiet, 
unassuming way. ‘The priest wrote: 

The good which she accomplished among 
our people was very great, and her memory 
along with the memory of the works of 
mercy which she carried out will remain 
with us forever. 


The Real Alabama—Part XLVIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the state of our economy in 
Alabama is good. One measure of the 
State’s economic health is shown in the 
following article regarding revenue col- 
lections: 

REVENUE CoLLECTIONS Rise To Snow 

ALABAMA’s GROWTH 

If reyenue collections are a yardstick of 
the economic health and industrial progress 
of a State, Alabama appears to be in ro- 
bust health. 

As an indication of current business ac- 
tivity, collections of sales tax (including the 
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companion use tax) compared with the 
same period last year increased by 10.5 per- 
cent. For the same period, gasoline tax col- 
lections have grown by 5.5 percent and to- 
bacco tax collections have grown by 6.5 
percent. Other consumer taxes show more 
or less the same basic growth patterns. This 
growth gives every indication that it will 
continue. 

Overall collections made by the department 
of revenue show increases for corresponding 
periods, this year over last, 12 percent; this 
year over 1963, 32 percent; and this year over 
1962, 40 percent. 

The use tax has grown this year over last 
by 21.6 percent, This tax is primarily paid 
by commercial and industrial buyers who 
make purchases outside Alabama. From this 
it appears that these classes of businesses 
are existing establishments and are being 
joined by new units of commerce and in- 
dustry. 

The phenomenal increase in income tax 
collections more than any other indicator 
points to increased employment and profits 
from expansion and growth of commerce and 
industry in our State. Income taxes col- 
lected this year are larger than collections 
made last year by 25 percent. A good part 
of this tncrease is coming from some 60,000 
to 75.000 Individual taxpayers who are 
paying income taxes for the first time this 
year. This increase tn numbers comes about 
because of better enforcement coverage and 
better job and business opportunities. 

Overall tax collections on a fiscal year basis 
are, for the year ending September 30, 1963, 
$277.6 million; for the year ending September 
30, 1964, $332.1 million; and for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1965, as estimated 6338.8 
million. Some $27 million of the increase 
for 1964 over 1963 is accounted for by an in- 
crease in the sales tax rate, Otherwise, these 
increases are primarily the result of more 
efficient tax administration, increased bust- 
ness opportunities, and industrial expan- 
sion, 


L.B.J.’s Talent Scout Needs a Computer 
and a 15-Hour Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, at 
the same time that President Johnson 
through his Great Society has called for 
renewed dedication to quality in Ameri- 
can private life, he has demanded excel- 
lence in public service as well. 

The kind of man he has chosen to 
conduct his talent search and the tech- 
niques he uses graphically demonstrate 
the President's awareness that his ap- 
pointees are an index to the caliber of 
his administration. That the President 
is determined to find the best man for 
each job is clear from this AP story on 
the talent scout, John Macy, which ap- 
peared in the Louisville Courier-Journal 
of August 15. With unanimous consent 
I place it in the Recorp at this point. 
From the Courier-Journal, Loulsvnle, Ky., 

Aug. 15, 1965] 
L. B. J. s TALENT Scour NEEDS A COMPUTER AND 
A 15-Hour Day 
(By Frances Lewine) 

WasHIncron,—Whoever scouted the Presi- 
dent's talent scout—John W. Macy, Jr— 
found a man with a special skill for finding 
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“Between Macy, President Johnson and 
Vice President HUMPHREY, they know every- 
one of any consequence all over the country,” 
an aid says. 

Macy, with the help of a computer and a 
network of contacts,” tries to keep L.BJ. 
supplied with just right candidates for presl- 
dential posts, 

He draws on computer punchcard records 
of over 20,000 prospective nominees and 
Sources across the country in industries, labor 
unions, and private organizations. 

A very personable personnel man, Macy 
Works doggedly 14 to 15 hours a day, with as 
much zest as the President, at his dual job 
as Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
and as Johnson's talent scout. 

Macy says the talent scouting is just a 
Natural extension of his role as head of the 
CSC and its 2.5 million Government em- 
Ployees. And he spends about a third of his 
time at it, 

TO HIM IT'S RECREATION 

All in all, Macy finds his job so stimulat- 
ing “I can’t imagine a recreation I'd enjoy 
more.“ 

A dossier on Macy, like the ones he sup- 
Plies daily to the President, might go like 
this: 

A Democrat, with over 20 years’ experience 
in Government personnel, from post office to 
Pentagon. 

Handsome, youthful (48), tall (6 feet 1 


him as “sharp as a tack” and with a “mem- 
ory like his computer.” 

Extremely well liked, an expert public 
Speaker (on or off the cuff), married (1944), 


four children (age 3 to 13). Episcopalian, he 


finds time to attend a weekly religious class; 
devoted tennis player; expert on baseball (but 
he's lucky if he gets to one ball game a year 
now). 

His wife (the former Joyce Hagen, of Roch- 
ester, N. T.), a Smith College graduate who 
met him while working as a wartime research 
analyst for Army Intelligence, says: “John 
can't waste a minute. He's never doing 
nothing.” 

Those who deal with Macy might keep in 
mind her insider's tip: “When he’s mad—he 
just doesn’t talk.” 

Commuting between his fifth-floor office 
suite in the new Civil Service Building to the 
executive offices near the White House, Macy 
uses a Government car. He'd like to walk 
the few blocks, but it takes too long. 

MANY JOBS OPEN 

Macy's main goal these days is to get 
caught up with the seemingly endless num- 
ber of job vacancies for Presidential ap- 
pointees. 

Every week. Macy pulls from an electronic 
computer the scorecard for LB. J. on ap- 
Pointments and vacancies. By mid-July, 
Johnson had named 320 men and women to 
top-salaried jobs in his administration. But 
almost every day, a new high-level post be- 
come vacant. 

To help fill these key spots, Macy sends 
dally memos to the President, usually half a 
dozen names or more for each, 

He says Johnson, keenly aware that his ap- 
pointees reflect the caliber of his adminis- 
tration, takes care and devotes much time to 
them. 

The President reviews Macy’s memos in his 
night reading, acts on them with remarkable 
speed, “usually coming back the next day 
with his appraisal,“ Macy notes. Sometimes 
the President rejects the whole batch; asks 
for more suggestions; seeks advice from Cab- 
inet, close friends. He frequently calls for 
Personal interviews and full FBI reports, He 
has read some FBI reports that run 100 
Pages. 

Looking for a new Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, where the boss needs 
plenty of managerial skill, Johnson read a 
book which detailed the role of Vice Adm. 
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William F. Raborn in developing the Navy's 
Polaris missile system. 

It came as a surprise, like so many of his 
recent appointments, when Johnson called 
Admiral Raborn out of retirement to head 
the CIA. 

No “CONDITIONS” SET 

Macy says “politics as usual” is not a con- 
sideration in finding the best men. The 
search is taken without preconditions, Macy 
says, adding that the approach in each case 
must be different as the jobs differ. 
` Macy and his helpers prepare a profile of 
each job and the requirements for it before 
they begin the search for who can best fill 
those requirements. 

Macy has work in civil-service executive 
posts under three Presidents—Elsenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson—pushing for better 
pay so the Government can compete with 
private industry for the Nation's best talent. 

He says Johnson, with 34 years’ experience, 
“characterizes himself as a career man in 
Government” and more than his two prede- 
cessors tries to elevate men and women from 
the ranks of Federal service. 

Macy says he is often told that some pros- 
pect “would be great but you'll never get 
him.” 


“I don't let that deter me,” he adds. 

He finds most turndowns come for finan- 
cial reasons, because key men in private 
enterprise often can't afford to take the pay 
cut a Government post might entail. Macy 
has been using appointments to advisory 
groups and committees to get the services of 
experts, hoping they'll catch Potomac fever 
and accept a full-time Washington Job later. 

. AN AMBITION REALIZED 

Macy himself is a shining example of a 
Government career success story. He says 
his job now “is fulfillment of my aspirations 
of 20 years ago” and he gets the greatest fun 
out of the close, informal association with 
the President of the United States and “be- 
ing directly involved with the formulation of 
personnel policies for the Government.” 

One Sunday, taking his wife and children 
to church, Macy heard someone calling him 
as he drove on a downtown street, It turned 
out to be the President, in his limousine 
nearby, impulsively asking his talent scout 
to come around to the White House for 
lunch, 

“The children were amazed,” Macy recalls. 

In 1958, Macy, then Executive Director of 
the Civil Service Commission, decided to take 
a breather from 20 years of Government life, 
which had included administrative-person- 
nel work in the Social Security Bureau, at 
Los Alamos with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and in the War Department. He 
says he found the Eisenhower administration 
not quite so receptive to his ideas for higher 
civil service salaries, greater flexibility in the 
examining process, and recognition of em- 
ployee unions. 

He had gone back as executive vice presi- 
dent to his alma mater, Wesleyan University 
(class of 1938) in Middletown, Conn., where 
he had majored in government and won a 
Phi Beta Kappa key. 

KENNEDY NAMED HIM 


He really didn't ike the slow pace of col- 
lege life, and eagerly accepted when newly 
elected President John F. Kennedy, looking 
for a career man for the job, called Macy 
back in 1961 to head the CSC. Macy thought 
his friend and neighbor Ted Sorenson, a 
Presidential adviser, had suggested him, but 
found that six others had brought his name 
to Kennedy. 

L.BJ. stopped Macy at a cocktail party to 
tell him to come in and talk about the role 
of talent scout. He gave Macy that job right 
after the 1964 election because he wanted 
advice from someone with professional back- 
ground who knew Federal Government and 
the civil service. 
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Macy admires Johnson from working with 
him on the President's Committee on Equal 
Opportunity, set up by Kennedy in 1961 to 
halt racial discrimination in Federal hiring. 
It made progress, Macy says, “largely be- 
cause of his (Johnson’s) strong commitment 
to it.“ 

Macy also shares Johnson's desire to boost 
women in government from their joint ef- 
forts on the Presidential Commission on the 
Status of Women under Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

“Every day he (L.B.J.) says Let's find some 
feminine candidates,“ Macy says. 

But Macy has his troubles coming up with 
them. His 20,000 punchcard dossiers in- 
clude about one-fourth women. But when 
the cards are run through the computer to 
match qualifications and experience with a 
profile of the job to be filled, Macy reports 
the women fall far short most often on pub- 
lic service experience. 


New Voters in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, two recent edi- 
torials concerning the implementation of 
the Voting Rights Act are examples of 
the awareness of the American press to 
one essential aspect of the civil rights 
struggle. These commentaries, one from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and one from 
the Baltimore News American, very 
pointedly refer to the great need for the 
legislation and the necessity of its ob- 
servance. 

I wish to commend these two news- 
papers in particular and the Nation's 
press in general for the overwhelming 
support they have given to the adminis- 
tration and the Congress at all stages of 
FEC 

I am personally impressed with the 
response of Negroes all over the South to 
the Voting Rights Act. Their swamping 
of registration facilities is ample evidence 
that those who regard them as uninter- 
ested or unready are, as some of us have 
always known, dead wrong. Now that 
the Nation has faced up to that problem 
squarely, it is to be hoped and expected 
that our country will not hesitate or pro- 
crastinate in meeting the other needs of 
the Negro citizens of the United States 
of America. 

Again, it is appropriate to recognize 
the significant contributions of the 
American press in supporting all of the 
Negro’s demands for equality and justice. 
I am, therefore, pleased to submit these 
two excellent specimens for printing in 
the RECORD: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, Aug. 
12, 1965] 
New VOTERS IN THE SÖUTH 

Prompt and enthusiastic response of 
Negroes in the South to new opportunities 
opened for them by the Voting Rights Act 
is dramatic evidence that the great need for 
this historic legislation was not just a 
figment of imagination. 
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Federal registrars in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana had no trouble keeping busy 


65 percent in counties where Federal regis- 
trars were assigned. 

Southern whites who opposed the Voting 
Rights Act had argued that all Negroes want- 
ing to register could easily do so but many 
of them, it was said, had no interest in regis- 
tering. This myth has been exploded. The 
heavy turnout of Negroes at the offices of 
Federal registrars is all the more impressive 
when it is considered that the risk of eco- 
nomic reprisals by white employers or land- 
lords is a real hazard and there is always 
danger of physical harm from hard-core 
white supremacists. 

Moves by Southern States to challenge the 
constitutionality of the Voting Rights Act 
in the courts have come as no surprise, We 
hope the suits filed, and the questions raised, 
are disposed of quickly so that racial bias in 
voter registration can be ended promptly and 
completely, with no lingering doubts about 
legality of procedure. 

Acceptance of equal rights of American 
citizens to vote, without racial discrimina- 
tion, ought to be a matter of official public 
policy in the South, as elsewhere. It is 
a time for courageous and enlightened 
southern leadership to break away from the 
chains of the past and to stand up and be 
counted on the side of justice for all. 

Negro voters, duly registered and ready 
to exercise their duties of citizenship on 
election day, are to become a permanent 
political fact of life throughout the South. 
Forward-! southerners in public life 
had best adjust their attitudes accordingly. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
Aug. 10, 1965] 
FREEDOM WINS 


The Negro's right to vote, long frustrated 

in southern areas despite its constitutional 
guarantee, now is reality. The voting 
rights bill, signed by President Johnson in 
a dramatic environment and in an emotion- 
charged atmosphere, Is law. 
That this law will be enforced, and not 
left to ption, was evident in the 
President's decisiveness of tone and man- 
ner. The Government moves at once into 
the courts against the poll tax that has 
barred many Negroes in several States. Im- 
mediate, too, will be Federal registration of 
Negroes whose color of skin has closed the 
polls to them. Diehards may struggle still. 
But the inevitable has been made plain. 

It is a “monumental” law and a “triumph 
of freedom,” emphatically establishing that 
“there is no room for injustice in the Ameri- 
can mansion.” 

The franchise, of itself, Is meaningless un- 
less it is exercised. Here, as indicted by 
the President, is a field of opportunity for 
the leadership that has won so much in its 
relentless program of protests and demon- 
strations. 

Enchained since the first of his race was 
brought forcibly to these shores in colonial 
days, the American Negro now no longer 
is shackled—insofar as the ballot is con- 
cerned. But there remains the struggle for 
equal opportunity and this is the great area 
of improvement to be realized if democracy 
is to do its duty to its professions. 

President Johnson went to the Capitol to 
sign this bill. So did President Lincoln, 
104 years before, to the day, to declare the 
freedom of Negroes pressed into service by 
the Confederacy. Mr. Lincoln's statute, 
looking upon Mr. Johnson as the latter 
spoke, may not have heard. But his spirit 
surely did. 
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L.B.J.’s Do-Everything Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord written by this session of the 89th 
Congress has indeed been remarkable. 
News stories and citizens in every part 
of the Nation are continually comment- 
ing about the forward looking, responsi- 
ble legislation which the Congress has 
already passed and which we will con- 
tinue to pass before adjourning. 

Never before has there been such re- 
markable teamwork between the Presi- 
dent and the executive branch in the 
Congress. President Johnson has pro- 
posed legislation which will significantly 
strengthen the economic and social as- 
pects of the United States for the pres- 
ent time and for years to come. Several 
of our Nation’s editors have commented 
on the record written by this Congress. 

The Christian Science Monitor of Au- 
gust 14 said: 

In what at times has seemed more like a 
stampede than a mere drive, this Congress 
has climbed more hills, crossed more streams, 
and spread out over more acres of legislative 
land than almost any session in Congress’ 
176 years of existence. Not even the fa- 
mous 73d Congress of Franklin D, Roose- 
velt’s first year in office actually traveled 
much farther down new legislative trails. 


The Long Island Newsday of August 14 
printed a story by Don Smith in which 
he said: 

What insures the 89th Congress’ place in 
history is not only the speed with which it is 
enacting the Johnson program but also the 
programs themselves. 


At this point I include in the RECORD 

the entire story by Mr. Smith: 
[From the Long Island Newsday, Aug. 
14, 1965] 
L.B.J.'s Do-EvERYTHING CONGRESS 
(By Don Smith) 

WASHINGTON —"Whatever Lyndon wants, 
Lyndon gets,” said the Republican Congress- 
man as he reviewed the legislative history to 
date of the 89th Congress. 

“I can't think of any President who got 
more out of a Congress,” he continued. “You 
hear comparisons to Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
100 days but that’s not a fair comparison. 
When you realize the number of bills, and I 


mean major bills, that were on 
January 3 and are now law, it's just 
fantastic.” 


And “fantastic” may be the word historians 
will use for the 89th Congress which, still in 
its first session, has already sent to President 
Johnson’s desk 10 major Great Society 
programs. 

The legislative output reads like a history 
textbook’s wrap-up of 10 or 20 legislative 
years. Medicare, Federal-aid-to-education, 
voting rights, excise tax cuts, Appalachian 
aid, the poverty war, housing and urban re- 
newal aid and creation of a Cabinet-level de- 
partment of housing and urban affairs, and 
presidential succession have already whisked 
through Capitol Hill, and most observers feel 
Johnson won't let Congress go home until 
the immigration, repeal of so-called right-to- 
work Iaws and a conference foreign aid bill 
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are on his desk. Mused one Democrat: 

“Lyndon isa tidy man. He doesn't let things 

pile up on his desk and won't let us either.” 
WHY JOHNSON HAS DONE SO WELL 


The reasons for Johnson’s success with 
Congress vary. His long years and skill as 
Senate majority leader are cited by some. 
An effective White House liaison team headed 
by Kennedy holdover Larry O’Brien is noted. 
Republican support for some programs is 
also frequently mentioned. 

But while each of these factors contrib- 
utes, in the end the success is based on one 
hard political fact: the numbers game. There 
are 293 Democrats in the House and 68 
Democratic Senators in the Senate. With 
odds like that no administration proposal 
has really come close to defeat. The Demo- 
cratic majority in both Houses coupled with 
Johnson's landslide November election vie- 
tory and his reading of that election as a 
clear-cut mandate for the Great Society he 
envisions, is why legislation rolls through 
Co: as quickly as it does. And the rec- 
ord of the 89th has many wondering aloud 
what Johnson might have up his sleeve for 
the second session. 

“There seems little left to do at this point,” 
said one Republican Senator. “We seem to 
have covered every domestic need anyone 
could mention.” 

Senate Majority Leader Senator MIKE 

, Democrat, of Montana, feels that 
the 2d session of the 89th will be a 
“breather” where Congress can pay full at- 
tention to appropriation bills. “I think next 
year,” MANSFIELD sald, “we can spend time 
rounding off and polishing the legislation 
enacted this year. We can devote time to 
oversight matters, checking on how the pov- 
erty program is working, how aid to Appa- 
lachia is progressing.” 

One high administration official said the 
outlook for next year “will focus heavily on 
education, urban problems, and rapid trans- 
It.“ Said the official: “We've really just 
scratched the surface in those areas and 
there is a lot of broadening we can do.” He 
stressed, however, that at this point there 
were no specific proposals being readied but 
that “those areas are belng carefully studied 
by task forces.” 

What insures the 89th Congress’ place 
in history is not only the speed with which 
it has acted on Johnson’s program but also 
the programs themselves. 

Medicare and a broadening of social se- 
curity benefits was first proposed by former 
President Harry Truman. The proposal was 
solidily bottled up by the conservative Re- 
publicans and the effective lobbying by 
powerful American Medical Association 
AMA. When President Kennedy went to the 
White House in 1960, one of the cornerstones 
of the New Frontier was medicare. But the 
program bogged down in the House Ways and 
Means Committee where its chairman, Rep- 
resentative WI nun Mrs, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, solidly rebuffed any attempt to use 
social security funds to finance health care. 

Yet the Johnson administration, tying 
medicare to a yoluntary insurance program 
and guaranteeing that there would be no 
drain of existing social security funds, won 
Mrs over and the bill sped to easy House 
and later Senate approval. 

Federal aid to education had long been a 
problem for White House occupants because 
of the powerful opposition to proposals that 
would permit public funds to be used to sup- 
port parochial or religious schools. The 
administration proposal, which won quick 
approval, managed to avoid the quicksand of 
religious controversy. Said one official: “The 
bill we got through proves beyond a doubt 
that most people believe there is a direct Fed- 
eral responsibility to aid education. And 
there will be a lot more done in that area in 
the future. The President himself has set 
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the goal there when he stated that every 
American citizen must be afforded a full edu- 
cation.” 

The $7.5 billion housing and urban renewal 
law. signed this week by Johnson, which pro- 
vides for low-income rent subsidies, and Sen- 
ate approval of the House-passed bill creat- 
ing a Cabinet post for housing and urban 
affairs, is an indication that the administra- 
tion will push more deeply into these areas. 

One official said “We're just beginning to 
get involved with problems like air pollu- 
tion, water pollution, housing, planning, 
Tecreation needs. All those are wide avenues 
for exploration.” 

One of the most widely hailed Johnson 
triumphs is the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
As a natural follow-on to the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 the voting rights law insures that 
Negroes in the South will become registered 
voters. A White House official, asked if there 
Was any plans for civil rights legislation next 
year, asked in turn: “Have you got any ideas? 
We feel the voting bill has just about taken 
care of problems in that area.” There are, 
however, those in Washington who feel the 
next thrust of civil rights leaders will be to 
open up job opportunities for Negroes and 
a string of proposals designed to prevent 
police brutality in the South by toughening 
Federal laws. 

Johnson’s war on poverty and the Appala- 
chian p: to bring specific aid to resi- 
dents of the 11-State Appalachian region was 
one of the first administration bills passed 
this session. There is a growing feeling on 
the Hill that the immigration bill, which 
would abolish the national origins quotas 
system and permit many more immigrants 
to enter the country, will become law before 
Congress packs up and heads home. 

The same fate seems to be in store for the 
Tepeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law which permits States to enact so-called 
right-to-work laws barring compulsory union 
membership by management-labor agree- 
ment. Already safely passed in both houses 
are the presidential succession amendment, 
the major revision of excise taxes, and s host 
of minor bills. 

“I can’t think,” one Congressman said, “of 
any administration proposal that hasn't been 
supported and is either law or well on its 
Way to being law at this point. The way 
these things (bills) have come along just 
staggers you when you stop and think how 
much has been done.” 

“WE'VE BEEN PRETTY LUCKY” 

MANSFIELD merely says: “Well, we've been 
Pretty lucky so far, We have had a lot of 
cooperation among the Democrats and we 
have had good cooperation from the Repub- 
licans. I think this Congress has a respect- 
able record, one which both parties can be 
proud of and can take home and talk about. 
This has been really a nonpartisan Congress 
so far. I'm pretty happy with what we've 
accomplished.” 

And so obviously is President Johnson who 
no doubt would be pleased to hear one Wash- 
ington wag’s updating of President Truman’s 
famous characterization of the Republican- 
controlled 80th Congress as the “do-nothing 
60th Congress.” The 1965 version is John- 
sons “‘do-everything 89th Congress.” 


Smog of Smut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
I have often pointed out, it is — trig 
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increasingly difficult to combat the ex- 
panding flow of smut which has become 
a multimillion-dollar business in this 
country. Earlier this year, this body 
took steps to deal with this problem by 
endorsing by an overwhelming majority 
H.R. 980, the bill I sponsored to stop this 
flow of unsolicited obscenity through the 
mails. This bill is awaiting action in the 
Senate; it is my hope that favorable 
action will be forthcoming soon from 
that body as well. In connection with 
this matter I call the attention of my 
colleagues to the following article 
written by Dr. Robert I. Kahn, Rabbi, 
Temple Emanuel, Houston, Tex.: 

From the Church Chronicle, Mar. 27, 1965] 
LESSONS FOR LIFE: RABBI Says SMOG or SMUT, 
IF UNCHECKED, CaN DESTROY 
(By Dr. Robert I. Kahn) 

The time has come for a cry of outrage at 
the smog of smut which is covering our land, 

I have just finished reading a best-selling 
paperback novel which is nothing but hard 
core pornography. Not only would I not 
want my children to read it, I would not 
want my parents to read it, nor my wife, nor 
my brother. 

I do not even think such smut should be 
available to me. 

How any legitimate publisher could print 
it, or any self-respecting bookshop sell it 
passes my understanding. 

CLUMSY COVERUP 

The authors pretend it Is a satire, and the 
eritics, or some of them, go with the 
pose, This is supposed to justify it, to lift 
it from the level of smut to “literature.” 

But it fails. It is funny, but funny like a 
strip teaser who giggles while she strips, or 
like a very, very dirty joke. There is no ex- 
cuse for it; it is pornography, and claiming 
it to be satire does not make it anything 
else. 

“What harm can it do?” 
expressing my outrage. 

ONLY CAUSE 

I do not know what harm this one book 
can do or will do. I do know that it cannot 
possibly do anyone any good at all. . 

And, as part of a growing flood of porno- 
graphic literature, I feel sure it will do harm. 
There are too many books and magazines 
which are obsessed with nudity, obsessed 
with sex, obsessed with perversion, obsessed 
with the naked pursuit of Irresponsible 
pleasure. 

It is like smog. The exhaust from one 
automobile is hardly noticeable, but the ex- 
haust from a thousand blankets cities in 
dirty fumes, It is like cigarettes. Not every- 
one who smokes gets lung cancer, but smok- 
ing does do damage. 

HAVEN IN UNITED STATES 


I asked a bookseller why he even carried 
it in stock. People buy it,” he replied» It's 
a bestseller.” It is hypocrisy to suggest that 
it is not the producers and the distributors 
who are at fault but the consumer. Our so- 
ciety may be a little sick on the subject of 
sex, but this does not make it right to feed 
the sickness nor add to it. Opiura would be 
a bestseller, too, on the open market. 

We are going to have to find some way to 
protect ourselves from such smut. And soon, 
because the original publisher of this and a 
lot of other openly circulating pornography, 
who is no longer permitted to operate in 
France (imagine, not even the home of 
the Folies Bergére can accept his values) is 
on his way to Manhattan because he believes 
that “it will only take 5 or 10 years for cen- 
sorship to disappear completely in America.” 

Censorship is an ugly word these days; 
high-sounding ideals like “moral and artistic 
freedom” are accepted as an excuse for al- 


I was asked when 
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most any depravity; there are some very 
tangled legal problems about defining por- 
nography. And I agree that freedom of 
speech and pass is a precious legacy. 

But sometimes men’s freedoms come into 
conflict with each other. Right now there is 
an important debate going on between some 
concerned judges and advocates of free press. 
These two rights have come into conflict, and 
a solution will have to be found to protect 
them both. 

So with the right to publish smutty books 
and magazines. It may be that the indus- 
try, producing and/or distributing, can clean 
its own skirts. The movies did it for a while 
(although lately their slip is beginning to 
show). And certainly the public is free to 
react by not buying, or by returning books 
which offend decency. 

For if it is not done voluntarily, it will have 
to be done legally. We prevent stream pollu- 
tion by law, we prevent air pollution by law, 
and we ought to prevent moral pollution by 
law, lest a whole generation's attitudes to- 
ward sex and family loyalties be poisoned, 

Physical love can be and ought to be an 
ennobling accompaniment of marriage and 
family life. If we let it turn into smutty 
amusement or sordid escape, we shall be 
giving up some of life's most beautiful values 
and destroying the foundations of our so- 
ciety. The time has come to call a halt. The 
time has come to cleanse our moral atmos- 
phere of its smog of smut. 


Federal Government and West Virginia: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House about the ignorant partnership 
of the Federal Government and the State 
of West Virginia in keeping gambling 
illegal in West Virginia,- thus making 
gambling’s lucrative profits available to 
the underworld syndicates. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
West Virginia came to $105 million. 
More significant—and more menacing— 
is West Virginia’s illegal gambling, 
which makes legal gambling pale in com- 
parison. Testimony before the McClel- 
lan committee indicated that off-track 
betting comes to about $50 billion an- 
nually throughout the Nation, with this 
figure accounting for only some 42 per- 
cent of the national annual illegal gam- 
bling total, which would thus be $120 
billion. On a population basis, illegal 
gambling in West Virginia would come to 
about $1.1 billion a year, so that West 
Virginia is really a mountain of gold for 

organized crime. The mob cuts itself 
10 percent of the illegal gambling take, 
which means that the underworld is min- 
ing close to $110 million a year in West 
Virginia. Government-run gambling 
would siphon these moneys from mob 
treasuries, putting gambling revenues to 
work for the people instead. 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good—-since it is basically 
ineradicable—is a national or series of 
State lotteries. If the State of West 
Virginia would wake up to social and 
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financial reality, it would legalize, regu- 
late and control gambling, so that the 
gambling urge of the people of West Vir- 
ginia could be made to aid rather than 
undermine society. 


Molloy Cited for Accomplishments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
outstanding individuals in the field of 
transportation gathered recently at 
Newark, N.J., attending a dinner which 
served as the climax of the National 
Transportation Week observance in New 
Jersey. Among the outstanding speakers 
who addressed the gathering were New 
Jersey Gov. Richard J. Hughes and Dr. 
Robert A. Nelson, Director of Transpor- 
tation Research of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Sponsor was the Presidents Club— 
Transportation Organization of New 
Jersey. Affillates of this organization in- 
clude the Traffic Club of Newark, Traffic 
Club of North Jersey, Traffic Club of 
Hudson County, Raritan Traffic Club, 
Lakeland Traffic Club, Raritan Valley 
Woman’s Traffic Club, Jersey Coast 
Traffic Club, Trenton Traffic Club, 
Camden Traffic Club, Delta Nu Alpha 
Transportation Fraternity, Newark 
Chapter No. 39, Trenton Chapter No. 38, 
Central Jersey Chapter No. 15, and New 
Jersey Industrial Traffic League. 

A highlight of this meeting was the 
presentation of the first annual trans- 
portation award given by the Presidents’ 
Club. It was quite fitting that a most 
outstanding individual, Lawrence G. 
Molloy, became the first recipient of this 
award, because it was principally 
through his persistent efforts and hard 
work that such a dinner could take place. 

Mr. Molloy, who served as State chalr- 
man of National Transportation Week 
for the past 6 years, was given the award 
because of the leadership, counsel and 
personal assistance he has given to the 
cause of wider recognition of transport 

services and needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate Mr. Molloy 
and members of the transportation in- 
dustry in New Jersey, who by their efforts 
have created a better standard of living 
not only for their neighbors in the Gar- 
den State, but for the entire Nation as 
well. 

I insert at this point an article from 
the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, which 
describes in greater detail the awards 
ceremony. 

HACKENSACK BUSINESSMAN GIVEN AWARD BY 
‘TRANSPORTATION UNIT 

NewakK.—Lawrence G. Molloy, president 
of National Public Relations, Inc., 241 Main 
Street, Hackensack, State chairman of the 
National Transportation Week May 16 to 23, 
1965, was last night presented the first an- 
nual Transportation Award at the first an- 
nual dinner of the Presidents’ Club-Trans- 
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portation Organizations of New Jersey at the 
Military Park Hotel. 

Molloy was recognized by the statewide 
group for his many contributions over 15 
years to the traffic fraternity and in particu- 
lar for his leadership, guidance, and personal 
effort through his public relations counsel 
in promoting industry recognition as State 
chairman of National Transportation Week, 
according to G. Sanford Wilkins, president. 

Molloy is a founder-charter member of 
Delta Nu Alpha Newark Chapter 39, Trans- 
portation Fraternity, and was recently ap- 
pointed to the Office of Emergency Transpor- 
tation, Department of Commerce, by the 
former Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges. 

Mclloy, a resident of Paramus, has served 
the industry in many capacities during his 
transportation career. 

Dr. Robert A. Nelson, Director of Trans- 
portation Research, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, the keynote speaker, 
outlined the proposed legislation which, if 
passed, would authorize a $10 million na- 
tional program for research and develop- 
ment in high-speed transportation, 
an $8 million demonstration project of the 
best rail passenger service, and a $2 million 
national program for the improvement of 
transportation statistics. 

Nelson traced the growth in population 
and the decline in rail transportation. He 
said the transportation demand for growing 
areas cannot be met by adding lanes of con- 
crete. That is high-speed ground transpor- 
tation. 


Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
there is one among us whc has not felt 
the thrill of excitement and the surge of 
patriotism when he hears the stirring 
notes of a drum and bugle corps as it 
passes in a gay parade. The inspiring 
music brought forth by these groups is 
about as exciting as any we can ever 
hear. 

The week of August 15 to 22 has been 
set aside as National Drum and Bugle 
Corps Week, and it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to salute the 1 million young 
men and women who are members of the 
corps.’ These fine, clean-cut American 
teenagers set a fine example to all of us, 
young and old alike. 

There is not a week in the year when 
members of these corps do not work hard 
and long to assure a high quality of per- 
formance at parades, civic celebrations, 
and sports events. 

More and more, the drum corps of our 
country are taking their places as indis- 
pensable parts of our communities. No 
one can resist the temptation to watch 
a snappy,-precision-trained drum and 
bugle corps as it marches by in colorful 
costume. In these troubled days, it is 
inspiring to know that we have more 
than 1 million youth engaged in such a 
clean and healthy activity. I would like 
to commend these young people for the 
fine work they are doing. Each of us 
should encourage them in every way to 
continue these activities. 


August 19, 1965 
Arts and Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, remarks during a panel discus- 
sion on aid to the arts made on June 27 
at Tanglewood by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY, have just come to 
my attention. 

The very succinctly set forth the pur- 
pose of legislation, enacted by the other 
body and pending here in H.R. 9460. 
With great imagination, Senator KEN- 
NEDY suggests some of the activities 
which might be encouraged and sup- 
ported by the proposed National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities. 

The House will, I hope, have an op- 
portunity to work its will on this legisla- 
tion. For this reason I commend the re- 
FV 

rs: 

ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
(Statement of Senator Eowarp M. KENNEDY 
at a panel discussion on aid to the arte, 

held at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass., June 27, 

1965) 

I am very happy to join Miss Curtain, Mr. 
Stevens, Maestro Leinsdorf and Mr. Cabot in 
discussing this important subject this after- 
noon. 


The concept of Federal interest in the arts 
is nothing new. In 1891, the Government 
established the National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, to encourage both native artists and dis- 
tinguished foreign artists. The academy was 
responsible, for example, for bringing Anton 
Dvorak to this country, during which time 
he wrote the New World Symphony. 

But the concept of Federal financial aid to 
the arts has been very slow in evolving. In 
fact, the United States is the only indus- 
trialized country in the world that does not 
help finance culture. Britain has an ex- 
tremely active council on the arts. France 
has a Cabinet Department. The Enstern 
European countries are extremely active. But 
for various reasons, we have lagged behind. 

President Kennedy, and Mrs, Kennedy. 
gave a tremendous impetus to a broadened 
interest, So have President and Mrs. John- 
son. 
The past 10 months have seen the greatest 
display of interest, The National Council on 
the Arts was established last fall; and this 
year, over 100 bills on the subject were intro- 
duced in Congress. 

I think this widespread concern comes from 
a recognition that unless the arts receive 
more help than they have been getting, our 
people are not going to be able to have the 
cultural experience they want. 

One of the most important things we must 
do in this field is to bring artistic produc- 
tions within the grasp of more people. There 
is a tendency for the arts to be the province 
of only the higher income groups. Produc- 
tions are costly, and ticket prices are so high. 
How many of our poor people—people mak- 
ing less than $50 a week—could afford to 
come out to Tanglewood and even pay the 
$2.50 to sit on the lawn? Moreover, even the 
people of moderate income must ration the 
number of productions they see. They nat- 
urally tend to patronize only the established 
companies. They shun the experimental pro- 
ductions because they cannot afford both. 
This makes it very difficult for the new 
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groups, the new ideas, the young performers, 
to get an audience. 

I therefore believe all Federal programs 
should concentrate on getting art to as many 
people as possible at as low a cost as possible. 
Regional companies and travelling companies 
are especially good for this purpose. The 
Shakespeare company sponsored by the New 
York Council on the Arts went into many 
small communities in the State, and we saw 
the impact that was made. 

The American people are trying to make 


the fruits of culture available to all our eit- 


lzens—just as we have been trying to make 
the fruits of economic abundance available 
to all our citizens. The United States now 
has 40,000 theater organizations, 1.400 sym- 
phony orchestras, 750 opera companies, and 
200 dance groups. New art galleries, large 
public and small private ones, are spreading 
throughout the country. Programs by great 
institutions like the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra are broadcast nationwide. 

The spread of these institutions of culture 
in recent years, is a clear indication of the 
thirst for culture. But that is where the 
problem lies. We are not able to satisfy this 
thirst, In the way it should be, because the 
artists and performers do not have the eco- 
nomic incentive they need. 

The average annual income of members of 
Actors’ Equity is $2,000 a year. The salaries 
for members of symphony orchestras range 
from $2,000 to $9,000. As for dancers, Agnes 
DeMille has said they “eat sawdust.” 

It think it is a distorted system of values 
when stage hands in theaters make more 
money than the performers. And I certainly 
do not think we are fulfilling the best parts 
of our heritage when promising young men 
and women who could become outstanding 
performers are forced to program a computer 
rather than play a violin—are forced to go 
into occupations less satisfying to them and 
less challenging because they cannot afford to 
do otherwise. 

The American. people have recently begun 
to realize these facts, which artists have 


Senate Subcommittee on Arts 
ities reported favorably on a bill 
a National Foundation on the Arts — 
manities. This bill is basically the one 
Posed by President Johnson earlier this 
But it also incorporates parts of several 
introduced by Senator PELL of Rhode Island, 
Senator Grueninc of Alaska, Senator Javits 
of New York and myself. 

The bill that is before the Senate creates 
& national endowment for the arts, which 
would provide $5 million a year, plus an- 
other 85 million on a matching basis, to help 
support the whole range of artistic activity, 
including music. It is the first program 
for direct Federal support for the arts in 
the history of the United States. The money 
could go to groups, such as orchestras, or 
go to individuals. It could be used to pay 
the cost of both foreign and domestic per- 
formers. It could be used to help artists 
improve their standards of professional ex- 
cellence, or used for educational programs, 
to increase the appreciation of the arta by 
our people. 

Some extremely exciting, very imaginative 
programs have been proposed. To give you 
some idea, there are hundreds of young 
artists who live on next to nothing. Money 
from the endowment could be used to pur- 
chase paintings from them, and make them 
available, on a rental program, to public 
bulldings, to schools, to individual homes. 

There are promising young poets who have 
not yet made their mark. The endowment 
could send them around the country to give 
® series of poetry readings, so they would 
have a chance to be heard. 

We have recently seen the development of 
small movie companies, prowling the streets 
of our cities often with hand cameras, mak- 
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ing movies often of excellent quality. Cinema 
16 in New York is an outstanding example 
of this. This group presently works on ita 
own—but why not start a film academy, 
which could encourage such people, and 
train them. 

In the field of music, I think we can 
create what Leonard Bernstein calls a “farm 
system". A series of regional organizations, 
which will travel to each of the cities of a 
region, and in which promising performers 
will have a chance to develop until they 
reach the professional level of our great 
orchestras and opera companies. Too often, 
an American artist has to go to Euorpe to 
perform, in order to become recognized. But 
with these regional companies, they can be 
discovered right here at home. 

Finally, special efforts should be made to 
give cultural experiences to children at an 
early age. If a child has a series of experi- 
ences in which he hears music and poetry, 
or sees plays or dances that he can appre- 
ciate, it makes an impression that remains 
with him all his life, making him into an 
adult who will appreciate the arts instead 
of avoiding them. 

All these ideas have two things in com- 
mon: 

They help get more income to individual 
performers, and they help broaden the audi- 
ence for the arts. 

I think one of the finest things the Gov- 
ernment can do is to bring together little 
known artists and communities that know 
little of art, to create a wholesome new re- 
lationship of artist and audience. 

This bill would not replace the efforts you 
are making to get support from the public, 
or corporations, or foundations. It would 
supplement them. We hope that in this 
way, people in the arts will have available 
the widest range of support for their pro- 
grams. 

When you consider the tremendous need 
in the United States, $10 million is not a lot 
of money. It is not enough, in my judg- 
ment, But it is a beginning; and I hope 
we could build, upon this beginning, a better 
and broader program as the years go by. 
It is customary for Government programs to 
start modestly. The minimum wage began 
at 35 cents an hour. Social security began 
at $20 a week. But as people realize how 
well they worked, they grew into very sig- 
nificant programs. 

In the past, Federal aid has been opposed 
by many artists because of the fear of Fed- 
eral interference in their work. But I do 
not believe that this amount of money, which 
is so small compared to the private funds 


spent on the arts could exercise a con- 


trolling influence. Even as the Federal 
funds increase, the bill has a built-in safe- 
guard, because the boards which would make 
the grants are composed primarily of private 
citizens, not Government officials. 

We have seen, in our aid to education 
programs, in our urban renewal programs, 
and in many other flelds that there can be 
Federal aid without Federal control. Even 
in the arts field, we see in Britain that the 
British Council has aided the arts success- 
fully without raising problems of Govern- 
ment control. I think it was very significant 
to the success of this bill when earlier this 
year the American Symphony Orchestra 
League reversed its long-standing opposition 
to Federal aid and endorsed the Dill. 

Under this bill, the Federal Government 
will supply the money, But the artists and 
their organizations will have to make the 
proposals, do the planning, and select the 
performances to be funded. 

While nothing is certain in the legislative 
process, I am hopeful that the Senate will 
act on this bill before the end of the sum- 
mer—and the House shortly afterward, 

We have a National Science Foundation 
which disburses over $500 million a year for 
scientists and scientific research. It has 
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worked well and has made an important 
contribution. I see no reason why the 
Foundation on the Arts cannot develop in 
the same way. 

I would suggest other measures, beyond 
the scope of this bill, to encourage the arts 
in America. I think the Federal Housing 
Administration should guarantee the con- 
struction of theaters just as it guarantees 
the building of homes. Especially neigh- 
borhood theaters in places like shopping cen- 
ters and suburban communities. These 
areas should have theaters good enough 
tor performances by professional com 
This could do a great deal to extend arts to 
more people. 

I also believe the tax policies of our Gov- 
ernment should give more consideration to 
the special problems of the artist. An in- 
ventor who gets a patent for a material 
creation qualifies for capital gains treat- 
ment. Why should not an artist who obtains 
a copyright for the creation of the mind be 
offered the same privilege? 

And finally I believe we should make the 
John F. Kennedy Cultural Center to be built 
in Washington, a model organization for all 
the enlightened policies we want to pursue. 
A great deal of its cost—an expenditure of 
many millions of dollars—is in public funds. 
The Center should be dedicated to all the 
people of the country—not just the citizens 
of Washington, not just its wealthy patrons, 
but every adult and child whose life could 
be enriched by the arts. Its ticket policy 
should be flexible enough so that all can 
afford some of the productions. The Center 
should exert a creative impulse around the 
country. It should help worthy artists who 
need help. Its programs could well be car- 
ried on educational television, nationwide. 
In these ways, the Cultural Center would 
truly represent the spirit and desires of the 
man to whom it is dedicated, 

It is important that all these efforts be 
made by our Government. We may make 
great strides in atomic energy, and space 
exploration, in automation, in biology and 
chemistry. But we will be dull and listless 
men, amid all these wonders if we do not 
also expand the human mind and spirit. 

Plato once said: “What is honored in a 
country will be cultivated there.” That is 
what we want to do, for all our people. 


The Health Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, it is but a tru- 
ism to state that everyone’s most pre- 
cious possession is his health. The 
efforts of medical researchers and the 
results of their labor reflect this fact as 
clearly as anything. Too, the concern of 
the present administration and this Con- 
gress, as evidenced by the enactment and 
implementation of the medical care act, 
is indicative of the crucial importance of 
physical and mental well-being. 

Recognizing the connection between 
what medical science and the Federal 
Government are doing about the Nation’s 
health problems, the Baltimore News 
American has editorialized an unequivo- 
cal endorsement of the administration's 
accomplishments and future plans in 
this field. I am pleased to second the 
News American’s comments and to offer 
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its editorial of August 13, 1965, for print- 
ing in the RECORD: 
{From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
Aug. 13, 1965] 
‘Tae HEALTH BILL 


Within this century, medical sclence has 
achieved such wonders in reducing the haz- 
ards of diseases, even to the virtual eradica- 
tion of some of them, that it may be some- 
thing of a shock to realize how many are 
the major ailments with which human be- 
ings are still imperiled. 

They are many indeed. They require mas- 
siye attack. An important weapon has been 
provided in the $280 million bill, signed by 
President Johnson, to stimulate and expand 
research in cancer, heart disease, and other 
afflictions in which immense and intensive 
research is essential. 

The prospective Presidential panel to study 
ways and means toward health. education, 
and happiness will, like the bill now signed, 
have the blessings and hopes of all 
Americans. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the August 8 issue of the Chicago Sun- 
Times contained an especially fine edi- 
torial concerning the current Vietnam 
situation. The United States faces a 
challenge in Vietnam, and the course 
President Johnson has decided to follow 
is keeping the avenues open for peace 
talks. 

I am taking this opportunity to bring 
the following editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, Aug. 8, 1965) 
Tse Cmorce Is Hanor's 


President Johnson's repeated statements 
that the United States will never back down 
in Vietnam but will sit down to talk at the 
conference table seems to be bearing some 
fruit. Some weeks ago Great Britain sent 
an emissary to Hanol to try to convince the 
North Vietnam Communists that President 
Johnson meant what he sald. He was ignored 
by the North Vietnam Government, possibly 
because Great Britain is actively engaged 
in resisting a Communist push against 
Malaysia mounted by President Sukarno of 
Indonesia. 

More recently feelers have been put out 
to North Vietnam by neutral nations. Some 
of these efforts give promise of breaking 
through the intransigent attitude of the 
Hanoi nt. It is too early to tell 
whether these attempts will be successful. 
But there seems to be some evidence that 
North Vietnam, for the first time, is listening 
with more of an ear than in the past. 

The Hanoi government is caught between 
the ideological differences that mark Russia 
and Red China's contest for leadership of 
the Communist world. Red China seeks to 
expand the Communist sphere of influence 
by military means. North Vietnam is a pawn 
in this effort. Russia, with pressing in- 
ternal problems of its own to solve, attempts 


ing his recent visit to Moscow that Russia 
* 
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has no liking for what is happening in 
Vietnam. It is unlikely that Russia will 
exert its influence to bring about talks 
in Vietnam until Hanoi itself indicates that 
it cannot successfully carry out Red China’s 
course of military conquest. 

The burden of resolution of the Vietnam 
conflict rests with the leaders of the North 
Vietnam Government. President Johnson 
has made it clear that the United States 
will make it impossible for North Vietnam 
to win a military victory in South Vietnam. 
He has also made it clear that the United 
States neither wants nor seeks a military 
victory of its own. 

The neutral nations who are now trying 
to bring North Vietnam's Communist leaders 
to the realization are performing a valu- 
able service. They should be encouraged to 
continue their efforts. Hanol’s leaders must 
be made to realize that the choice of peace 
or continued devastation is theirs and theirs 
alone to make. 


Down With Mr. ZIP? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Subcommittee on Postal Fa- 
cilities and Modernization held extensive 
hearings this year on the ZIP code sys- 
tem in the U.S. postal service. As these 
hearings progressed it became obvious 
that some mailers would suffer real hard- 
ships if required to meet the Post Office 
Department’s deadline for mandatory 
ZIP coding of second- and third-class 


rting requirem: 
scheduled for July 1, 1965, and were later 
postponed until January 1, 1967. HR. 
9551, the bill reported out of the subcom- 
mittee, would postpone this mandatory 
date to January 1, 1970. 

The later date would have given mail- 
ers needed time to absorb the costs of 
meeting the new regulations and would 
also give the Post Office Department time 
to work out all the bugs in ZIP code and 
to reassign postal employees affected by 
the phasing out of some 70 postal rail- 
way terminals.as the ZIP code sectional 
centers are established. 

The following front page article from 
the August 18, 1965, Wall Street Journal 
explains some of the problems business 
faces in attempting to comply with the 
Post Office order requiring use of ZIP 
code on bulk mail by 1967. 

The date set by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will probably remain effective; that 
is, January 1967, but I thought it worth 
while for my colleagues to observe a 
newspaper review of the controversy. 
Down Wrra Mr. ZIP?—Bustvess DEBATE 

Grows Over ORDER Requiminc Use oF MAIL 

Conn sy 1967—Many Burk Mamas De- 

MAND DELAY, SAYING Conversion Costs 

CovLD Br CrusHinc—Bur READER'S DIGEST 

LixeEs Ir 

(By Burt Schorr) 

WasHinoton.—Mr. ZIP: Zingy, zestful—or 

an oppressive ogre? 
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Post Office Department public relations 
men shudder at the thought, but their elfin 
creation is assuming menacing form to a 
growing number of businessmen caught in 
a dispute over the use of five-digit code num- 
bers in parcel and letter addresses. 

The 2-year-old Mr. ZIP, shown below, 
by now is a familiar figure to most people. 
He soon will be starring in an array of new 
posters and television commercials designed 
to boost voluntary use of ZIP (for zoning 
improvement program) coding by convinc- 
ing the first-class-malling public It will speed 
mail delivery. But he also has gotten caught 
in an intensifying crossfire between backers 
and opponents of Postmaster General Gro- 
nouski's order that users of bulk second and 
third class mall must begin following ZIP 
procedures by Jan. 1, 1967, or face prohibi- 
tively higher rates. 

To understand the conflicting viewpoints, 
consider ZIP’s impact on two companies: 

Mallmen, Inc., a Syosset, N.Y., concern, ad- 
dresses and mails some 100 million pieces of 
customers’ mail annually, most of it third 
class solicitations. The company’s cavernous 
processing department, where over 300 em- 
Ployees work three shifts a day addressing 
and sorting outgoing mail into sacks, re- 
sembles a regular post office. 

THE 555 SORTINGS INSTEAD OF 50? 

“Today in a typical mailing we set up for 
initial sorting to 50 States and maybe an ad- 
ditional 70 major cities or substations,” says 
President Manny Cohen in explaining his 
opposition to the Postmaster General's dead- 
line. “But the Department tells us that in 
less than 18 months we'll have to begin 
breaking down our mailings to 553 sectional 
centers, This means a bigger investment in 
plant, equipment and extra payroll without 
much hope of getting more money from our 
customers.” 

The Reader’s Digest, on the other hand, 
has found ZIP coding so useful that it is 
converting its mailing system voluntarily 
well in advance of Mr, Gronouski's deadline. 
The magazine has ZIP coded and re-sorted 
79 percent of the addresses of its approxi- 
mately 15 million U.S. subscribers, and fig- 
ures the $150,000 it has invested in doing 
so already is paying off. 

“Under our old method of listing a sub- 
scriber’s city or town alphabetically, we had 
to wait until an entire mailing was addressed 
before we could begin loading boxcars or 
trucks with magazines for a particular area.“ 
says Malcolm Foster, manager of systems for 
Reader's Digest Association, Inc., publisher 
of the monthly magazine. “Now all the 
post offices served by the Buffalo, N.Y., sec- 
tional center (ZIP numbers 14001 to 14300), 
for example, are addressed at nearly the 
same time regardless of whether the sub- 
scriber lives in Cheektowaga or Tonawanda 
(both suburbs of Buffalo). As a result, our 
readers are happy because they're getting 
their magazines 2 or 8 days sooner and the 
advertisers are glad to get the extra ex- 
posure.” 

FIGHT REACHES CONGRESS 

So far, Mr. Cohen’s side in this contro- 
versy has won a preliminary—though per- 
haps not too meaningful—victory. A pend- 
ing House bill sponsored by Representative 
ArNoLD OLSEN, Democrat, of Montana, would 
postpone the effective date of Mr. Gronou- 
ski's order for 3 years. Mr. OLSEN generally 
goes along with complaints from third-class 
mailers, such as Mailmen, Inc., that crash 
compliance with the order to presort bulk 
mall acording to the ZIP code could impose 
too stiff a financial burden on many small 
businessmen. 

The Olsen bill squeaked through a sub- 
committee this year, but it seems destined 
for eventual burial by administration forces 
conyinced that ZIP coding eventually will 
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help business as much as it aready has 
helped the Reader's Digest—while also help- 
ing the Post Office to cut down ita huge 
deficit. 

That may not end the fight, however. 
The Associated Third Class Mall Users, a 
ers“ organization, threatens a court fight 
against the Gronouski order if the Olsen bill 
should die. “The Department's procedure 
was illegal,” contends Harry J. 
president of the 800-member group. “There 
were no hearings and no examiner's 
findings.” 

Whatever the ultimate outcome, some 
postal officials fear the continuous contro- 
versy eventually could undermine public 
confidence in the ZIP code. 


PUTTING OFF E DAY 


Certainly many third class users, with a 
hopeful eye on the Olsen bill, have been put- 
ting off Z day. By one frequently quoted in- 
dustry estimate, U.S. bulk mailing lists con- 
tain 5 billion names, of which 4 billion re- 
maim to be ZIPped. The Direct Mail Adver- 
Using Association surveyed members owning 
lists of some 500 million names and turned 
up only half who said they would be com- 
Pletely coded by January 1, 1967. Another 
23 percent hoped to make it by 1968. But 
10 percent contended the special nature of 
their lists makes it impossible to ZIP them. 

Many members of this association fear 
they will face heavier costs no matter how 
the issue of Mr. Gronouski’s deadline 18 
finally settled. The mailers fighting for 
more time before ZIP coding is 
might even win their battle,“ says John J. 
Daly, W m representative for the 
Direct Mall Advertising Association. “But 
they're sure to lose the war, because if ZIP 
code falls, Congress is golng to slap bulk 
mailers with rate increases all the sooner.” 

The Johnson administration is expected 
to take a whack at the Post Office operating 
deficit, estimated at $730 million in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, by submitting across-the- 
board rate increases to Congress early in 
1966. Of this year’s red ink, some $717 mil- 
lion is expected to flow from second and third 
class operations, though a $286 million sur- 
plus expected from first class and airmail 
revenues will offset some of it. 

Second class mail has the same priority as 
first class, but is intended principally for 
newspapers and periodicals. Third class, a 
slower service, is designed for book ship- 
ments, mail order solicitations and other 
categories not requiring speedy delivery. The 
two classes combined now account for nearly 
40 percent of the 72 billion pieces of mall 
clogging the U.S. postal system annually, an 
avalanche the Department predicts will reach 
100 billion pieces by 1980. 

As Mr. Grounouski sees it, the success of 
the ZIP code is vital to the prevention of a 
serious breakdown in the postal system. By 
the time his January 1, 1967, bulk mail dead- 
line becomes effective, he forecasts his De- 
partment will be moving “more than 50 per- 
cent of the Nation’s entire mall volume from 
point of origin to point of destination with- 
out once unbagging it or resorting it,“ thanks 
to ZIPping. Eventually the ZIP system will 
prove “one of the biggest breakthroughs in 
postal history,” Mr. Gronouski maintains, 
permitting the Post Office “to handle just 
about any volume of mail this Nation can 
generate.” 

For all his enthusiasm over ZIP coding 
though, Mr. Gronouski hasn't convinced un- 
ions representing more than half the Depart- 
ment's 600,000 employes to withdraw their 
Opposition. Officials of the 150,000-member 
United Federation of Postal Clerks have told 

that even if Mr. ZIP doesn't cost 
a single clerk his Post Office paycheck—a 
Gronouski promise—thousands face reloca- 
tion to distant cities and in some instances, 
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pay cuts. One sign of the union’s pique: 
Rejection of 100,000 stationery envelopes on 
which an unwitting printer automatically 
had included a. ZIP number in the organiza- 
tion's return address. 

KNOW YOUR NUMBER? 


Post Office officials, for their part, maintain 
ZIP code acceptance among users of the mails 
is ahead of acceptance of the old city zone 
numbers at the same point after introduc- 
tion. Nevertheless, a Department t survey 
earlier this year showed only 32 percent of 
first class mail contained ZIP codes in the 
return addresses, indicating only a minority 
of American letter writers yet know their 
own numbers. Even fewer, apparently, know 
the ZIP code numbers of the people they 
write to; the survey turned up ZIP-numbered 
destination addresses on less than 20 percent 
of first-class mail, and less than 23 percent 
of third-class mail. 

Among the approximately 300,000 U.S. vol- 
ume mailers, about 90 percent of which are 
third-class users, the problems of meeting 
Mr. Gronouski's ZIPping deadline, even when 
they concede it can be done, loom large, 
Jackson & Perkins Co., a national mail-order 
nursery sales firm headquartered in Newark, 
N.J., offers an example. 

The company’s list of 1 million active cus- 
tomers can be ZIP coded and re-sorted to 
meet the bulk mail deadline, says Kenneth 
C. Tack, vice president. But the job may 
cost “three to five times” as much as adding 
the ZIP numbers gradually in the normal 
course of changing the addresses to keep 
them up to date, he says. 

An additional 3 million names important 
to the Jackson & Perkins’ sales efforts are 
called from dead“ files of former customers 
and from old inquiries. These, says Mr. Tack, 
would require a $150,000 crash program to 
ZIP by the Gronouski deadline—a serious 
burden for a company with annual sales of 
$12 million. 


“BONFIRE” OF ROSES FEARED 


As for still another 2 million names Jack- 
son & Perkins rents each year from other 
mail-order houses, Mr. Tack contends a num- 
ber will have to be “dumped” because they 
lack ZIP designations. This would shrink the 
company's potential market, he says, and 
could result in a “bonfire of surplus nursery 
stock, because we can’t put roses on the 
shelf for an extra year or two.” 

The Reader's Digest, however, is far from 
alone—at least among the Nation's biggest 
mail users—in finding ZIP coding potentially 
extremely helpful. Montgomery Ward & Co. 
may have hit on a way to use the ZIP sys- 
tem to realize huge savings in the costs of 
sending out the more than 64 million cata- 
logs mailed annually by mall-order retail 
houses. 

In an experiment now underway, Monty 
Ward is sending carloads of unlabeled cata- 
logs to eight selected Post Office ZIP- 
numbered sectional centers. The labels 
themselves, however, are sent directly to the 
individual post offices served by the centers. 

The local post office checks the addresses 
and notifies the sectional center how many 
of the catalogs actually are deliverable,” 
explains A. D. Wilson, general traffic manager 
for Montgomery Ward. This saves the cost 
of return postage on nixies (undeliverable 
catalogs) .”” 

It's still too early to measure Montgomery 
Ward's savings on the initial shipment of 
150,000 of 1965 fall catalogs, which weigh 
close to 5 pounds each. But since ‘“nixies” 
have accounted for up to 10 percent of aver- 
age shipments in the past, the dollar amount 
could prove impressive. 

“We've also found the new system is get- 
ting catalogs into the hands of customers 
days sooner,” Mr. Wilson adds. This could 
have a big impact on seasonal sales.” 
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State’s Competitive Position Improved as 
General Assembly Acts To Remove 
Manufacturers’ Inventory Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
necticut recently moved to eliminate the 
inventory tax on materials and goods held 
by the State’s manufacturers. It is my 
feeling that this is one step toward and 
a good indication that Connecticut has 
one of the Nation’s most progressive in- 
dustrial economies. 

Mr. Charles H. Schreyer, with the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut, has presented the implications which 
this tax held for Connecticut industries 
and what the prospects are for the future 
with the removal of this tax. His analy- 
sis appears in the August issue of Con- 
necticut Industry. 

With permission of the House granted 
I place this article in the Recorp at this 
point: 

SraTe’s COMPETITIVE POSITION IMPROVED AS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY AcTs To REMOVE MANU- 
FACTURERS’ INVENTORY TAXES 

(By Charles H. Schreyer, attorney, Manufac- 

turers Association of Connecticut, Inc.) 


On July 7, Governor Dempsey signed a law 
which gradually, over a 10-year period, will 
give Connecticut manufacturers relief from 
the burdensome tax on their inventories. 

This may well mark the start of a new and 
fruitful era in, the relationship between 
our State and the industries which are the 
chief support of its economy. It is a mile- 
stone on the road to a more complete and 
sympathetic understanding by the people's 
representatives of problems faced by industry 
in efforts. to keep pace with the competitors 
in other States. It is a bipartisan demon- 
stration of the birth, in this State, of a 
sound economic and political climate upon 
which industry depends for continued 
growth. 

These are big words but considered ones, 
supported by a close look at the inventory 
tax and ways in which it has tended to hinder 
manufacturers’ competitive efforts. 

Connecticut industry is a nationwide, in- 
deed a worldwide enterprise which relies 
heavily upon the huge share of its market 
beyond the State’s boundaries. Were those 
markets cut off suddenly, industry would 
quickly wither and instant economic disaster 
would result. 

The local property tax on manufacturers’ 
inventories is a domestic impediment which 
handicaps the struggle to maintain and in- 
crease these markets. Inherited from the 
distant past when the State’s economy was 
chiefly agricultural, it is entirely unsuited 
to an advanced industrial State. Today, the 
constant circulation of inventories through 
every phase of production from raw mate- 
rial to work in progress to finished goods is 
the lifeblood of Connecticut's economy. 

The property tax is necessarily based upon 
market value determined by local assessors. 
By and large, they do a good job in assessing 
real estate where guided by public records 
of sales of similar properties, They would 
be completely at a loss, however, if 
to enter a plant, inspect the mass of inven- 


flowing the manu- 
process and place a value on each 
Tax laws recognize this as ridiculous 


piece. W. 

by requiring that, in the case of inventories, 
the assessed value shall not be determined 
as of one assessment date (as in 


the case of all other kinds of property) but 
on the average amount of in- 
ventories on hand during the year preceding 
the tax date. 


one taxpayer to the next, depending upon 
the competence, prudence, scruples, or 
2 ability of the particular taxpayer. 

Even more serious, this tax hits hardest at 
the very time the taxpayer is least able to 
bear the blow. In times of business reces- 
sion when sales and profits decline together, 
inventories naturally mount. In such times, 
the manufacturer has the unhappy choice of 
incurring heavy taxes on growing inventories 
or of slackening production pA laying off 
workers. The tax thus tends to aggravate 
unemployment. 

These and other defects might be less 
serious if all manufacturers competing in the 
national market were subject to the same 
handicap. Many, however, are located in 
such States as New York, Massachusetts, or 
Pennsylvania which do not tax this kind of 


It 1s not surprising, therefore, that other 
States which do have thia archaic tax give 
preferential treatment to manufacturers’ in- 
ventories, either by the terms of the law or 
by administrative practice. Moreover, deter- 
mined efforts are constantly underway in 
many of these States to remove this restraint 
on their industries’ competitive ability. 

Connecticut has not been alone in this re- 
spect. Among States which recently have 
changed their laws to alleviate this tax are 
New Jersey, where a preferential tax rate has 
been established, and Oregon, where the tax 
is being eliminated over a 5-year period. 

The Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut has long been engaged in the strug- 
gle to remove this handicap from manufac- 
turers of our State. At the 1963 session of 
the general assembly, MAC successfully in- 
duced the house to pass a bill to eliminate 
the tax over a 10-year period but met a tem- 
porary setback in the senate where senators 
from cities and larger towns refused to act 
unless provision was made for restoring rev- 
enue loss to the towns. 

No statistics showing the amount of tax 
paid on inventories by Connecticut manufac- 
turers were available at that time. To fill 
this void, MAC suggested to Tax Commis- 
sioner John L. Sullivan that he ask the 
assessors of the 169 towns to furnish such 
data. This was done, giving the 1965 gen- 
eral assembly the advantage of a town-by- 
town breakdown showing the assessment of 
manufacturers’ inventories on the grand list 
of 1963, and the amount of taxes paid on such 
tmyentories. This survey showed that, for 
the State as a whole, manufacturers paid 
$17.2 million in taxes on their inventories on 
the 1963 list. 

Armed with that information, leaders of 
both parties went to work on the problem In 
earnest. Following weeks of study, negotia- 


engrossed, 
hammered out in the closing minutes of the 
1966 session. 

Under the law, the local property tax on 
manufacturers’ inventories will be eltminated 
gradually over a 10-year period, with provi- 
sions for the State to reimburee towns for 
revenue losses. The bill carries a price tag: 
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a one-fourth of 1 percent increase in the 
corporation business tax rate beginning with 
the years starting in 1966 (which MAC fought 
every step of the way in the firm belief 
that it is not needed). Nevertheless, the 
price is not considered to be prohibitive. 

Manufacturers who have been paying the 
towns over $17 million a year in inventory 
taxes, also have paid the State about $29 
million in corporation business taxes at the 
existing 5-percent rate. Thus, in the first 
year under the new law, manufacturers will 
pay about $1,425,000 in additional State 
taxes, but will save $1,700,000 in property 
taxes. 

In the second year, the real advantages 
begin as, while the corporation rate will re- 
main the same, savings in inventory taxes 
will double. In the third year, they will 
triple, etc., so that, by the end of the 10-year 
transition period (assuming inventories re- 
main near their present level) annual savings 
will total some $17 million. 

Details on how the new law will affect 
manufacturers and its provisions for reim- 
bursing towns or tax districts were given 
in the Legislative Digest Bulletin No. 17, 
sent to all MAC member companies June 11. 


Milestone in Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 13 of this year, 
President Johnson called on the Con- 
gress “to return the United States to an 
immigration policy which both serves 
the national interest and continues our 
traditional ideals.” 

On August 3 the Judiciary Committee 
of the House heeded that call and re- 
ported an immigration bill embodying 
the basic proposals suggested by the 
President. 

President Johnson called his action “a 
breakthrough for reason, a triumph for 
fair play.” The following editorial from 
the August 16 Washington Evening Star 
echoes- those sentiments, and under 
unanimous consent I reprint this incisive 
analysis in the Recorp at this time: 

[Prom the Washington Evening Star, 
Aug. 16, 1965] 
MILESTONE In IMMIGRATION 

The approval by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee of a new, liberal immigration bill 
signals the beginning of the end of a 40-year- 
old “national origins” quota system. Lack 
of time probably will prevent the measure 
from clearing both House and Senate before 
adjournment this year. But the reforms at 
least seem sure of enactment into law before 
another year 

The old law reflected a racial and national- 
istic bias unworthy of America. It favored 
admission of northern Europeans at the ex- 
pense of all others. ee tor 
based on the ethnic makeup of America back 
in 1920. Since it often im- 
migration of skilled aliens, it failed to serve 
the national interest, 

All these things will be remedied in the 
new House measure, which would abolish 
the old quota system. In its place countries 
now having quotas would be treated equally. 
If one nation failed to fill ita quota, as Eng- 
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land has for years, the unused numbers could 
be transferred to other nations with a back- 
log. of applicants. (Last year Greece, with a 
quota of 308, had a backlog of 98,385 persons 
seeking to enter America.) 

It is none too soon to abolish the old na- 
tional origins system. As Secretary of State 
Rusk testified, the United States now has a 
rare opportunity to draw migrants of high 
intelligence and ability from abroad; and 
immigration, if well administered, can be one 
of our greatest national resources, a source of 
8 and brainpower in a divided 
world.” 


No to Nkrumah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s leadership in the free world 
fight against communism has enlisted the 
support of many nations in striving to 
seek an honorable peace against Com- 
munist aggression in southeast Asia. 

I salute the President for his handling 
of this complex foreign policy question. 
Every American should be proud of 
Lyndon Johnson’s leadership. He has 
repeatedly said that the United States 
seeks only peace in southeast Asia and 
indeed in the world. However, he will 
never sacrifice American honor and com- 
mitment in that effort. 


The Baltimore News American on 
August 11 praised the President, pointing 
out that he “has repeatedly held the door 
open for meaningful peace talks on the 
Vietnam war.” I insert this editorial in 
the Recor at this point: 

No ro NKRUMAH 

President Johnson is dead right in reject- 
ing the appeal by President Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana for cessation of all air strikes in 
North Vietnam while the African leader vis- 
its Hanoi in a bid to arrange peace talks on 
the Vietnam war. 

The President cabled Mr, Nkrumah that he 
could have a safe conduct for the visit and 
would have no need to fear any bombing of 
the Red Vietnam capital while he is there. 

Mr. Johnson, however, was wise in telling 
him that “the United States would welcome 
anything that President Nkrumah could do 
to end aggression.” He asked Nkrumah to 
tell Hanoi that “our military resistance 
would end when the aggression ends.” 

Our President has repeatedly held the door 
open for meaningful peace talks on the Viet- 
nam war. Not only have Ho Chi Minh and 
his friends shown no interest in them, but 
they have snarlingly rebuked all American 
overtures to negotiate a war they continue 
to press on the peace-starved South Viet- 
nam people. 

We cannot slacken our bombardment of 
North Vietnam. The best way to get the 
Communists to the bargaining table is to 
batter them silly on the air and on the 
ground. 

The American people should not expect 
much from the Nkrumah visit. In Nkrumah, 
Ho is welcoming one of his own to Hanoi. 
Nkrumah and Ho speak the same brand of 
Commie language. 
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Alliance for Progress Week in Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to proudly announce that Florida Gov- 
ernor Haydon Burns has designated this 
Week, August 15-21, as Alliance for 
Progress Week in Florida. 

The Alliance for Progress is the vital 
part cf our program in Latin America. 
This week, its fourth anniversary, is an 
appropriate time to recognize that its 
broad and beneficent objectives are on 
their way to fulfillment. The Alliance 
has not helped Latin America to achieve 
complete literacy yet; most of Latin 
America is still poor; and housing and 
health problems are not yet solved. But, 
Mr. Speaker, we have come a long way in 
these 4 years, and the Alliance for Prog- 
8 continues to make progress every 

y- 

Certainly, an important aspect of the 
Alliance is the contribution made by pri- 
vate American citizens. For example, in 
Florida the Partners for Alliance pro- 
gram with Colombia has helped to give 
the Sunshine State a special closeness 
and concern for the Alliance for 


I believe the Florida-Colombia pro- 
gram is an excellent model to emulate, 
and so Governor Burns’ proclamation, 
which here follows, takes on special sig- 
nificance because of what it represents: 

STATE OF FLORIDA PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the Alliance for was es- 
tablished on August 17, 1961, at Punta del 
Este, Uruguay, for the purpose of securing 
& better life, under freedom and democracy, 
tor the peoples of the Americas; and 

Whereas the United States along with 19 
republics of Latin America signed and affixed 
ther seals to the Charter of Punta del Este 
and simultaneously to the Declaration to the 
Peoples of America; and 

Whereas the State of Florida is making 
& tangible and effective contribution to the 
many worthwhile goals of the Alliance for 
Progress through the Florida-Columbia Al- 
Hance; and 

Whereas the purposes of the Florida- 
Colombia Alliance parallel those of the AIl- 
ance for Progress and its already 
conducted or being developed in the flelds 
of education, agriculture, public health, 
tourism, trade and culture are contributing 
to the nationwide partners of the Alliance 
for Progress effort; and 

Whereas it is appropriate that we, the citi- 
zens of Florida, who are historical, cultural 
and geographical neighbors to all the Amer- 
icas recognize the immeasurable contribution 
the Alliance for Progress is making to hem- 
ispheric solidarity; Now, therefore, 

I, Haydon Burns, by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me as Governor of the State 
of Florida, do hereby proclaim August 15- 
21, 1965, as Alliance for Progress Week in 
Florida, and urge that our citizens rededi- 
cate themselves to the principles upon which 
the Alliance for Progress was founded. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Florida to be affixed at Tallahassee, 
the capital, this 12th day of August, A.D, 
1965. 

HAYDON Burns, 
Governor. 
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Statement by Ambassador Arthur J. 
Goldberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing important statement by Ambas- 
sador Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. represent- 
ative to the United Nations, in the 
Special Committee on Peacekeeping Op- 
erations, Monday, August 16, 1965: 
STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR ARTHUR J. GOLD- 

BERG, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED 

NATIONS, IN THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 

PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 

16, 1965 


Mr. Chairman, I have had the pleasure 
of meeting informally with some of the heads 
of delegations to the United Nations during 
the past few weeks. This, however, is my 
first formal appearance before an official 
organ of the General Assembly. I therefore 
asked to be inscribed to speak first so I might 
begin, with your indulgence, by assuring all 
members represented on this Committee of 
the great sense of responsibility I feel in as- 
suming my new duties as permanent repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 
to the United Nations. 

President Johnson, in announcing my ap- 
pointment, said of my assignment: 

“In his new office he will speak not only 
for an administration but he will speak for 
an entire Nation, firmly, earnestly. and re- 
sponsibly committed to the strength and to 
the success of the United Nations in its 
works for peace around the world.” 

My own thoughts, in accepting this as- 
signment, are dominated by a strong convic- 
tion that the world is so full of danger and 
tribulation that every available part of the 
U.N.'s peacekeeping machinery must be in 
working order so that the United Nations 
asa whole can perform its appointed role of 
peacemaker and peacekeeper. 

And I cannot enter upon my official duties 
without paying my respects to my great and 
gifted and eloquent predecessor, the late 
Adiai E. Stevenson. He will be sorely missed. 
He and I were personal friends of long stand- 
ing; and I knew him well enough to be sure 
that if he could be here today his message 
to us would be simple and forthright: get on 
with your work of making peace. 

I therefore turn, Mr. Chairman, to the 
business at hand. 

I do not intend to review here in detail 
the position which the United States has 
taken with respect to articles 17 and 19 of the 
charter, As the members of this committee 
are well aware, we believe in the soundness 
of the following straightforward principles: 

First, that the concept of collective finan- 
cial responsibility adopted by the United Na- 
tions in 1945 is a sound principle—and a 
landmark in the practice of international 
organizations. 

Second, that article 17 of the charter of the 
United Nations is impeccably clear on the 
right of the General Assembly to assess and 
apportion among its members the “expenses 
of the organization.” 

Third, that the costs of peacekeeping oper- 
ations, once assessed and apportioned by the 
General Assembly, are expenses of the orga- 
nization within the meaning of article 17— 
a proposition confirmed by the International 
Court of Justice and accepted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly by an overwhelming vote. 
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Fourth, that article 19 is clear beyond 
question about the sanction to be applied in 
the case of 2-year delinquents. 

Our views on these matters have not rep- 
resented a position nor have they 
changed. They have not been based on nar- 
row national interest but on the clear lan- 
guage of the charter and what seemed to us 
the clear interests of the organization. 

This is not and never has been an issue 
in any so-called cold war; under the law of 
the charter the questions would be identical 
regardless of which member or members hap- 
pened to be in arrears—or for what assessed 
United Nations activity they failed to pay 
or why they refused to pay for it. 

Nonetheless, the issue has been interpreted 
widely as a confrontation—not between the 
delinquent members and the law of the 
United Nations—but between major powers. 
We do not so regard it. 

We, for our part, cannot abandon our 
adherence to positions which we firmly be- 
lieve to be constitutionally, legally, proce- 
durally, and administratively correct, 

Much less can we abandon positions taken 
and precedents established by the Assembly 
itself by overwhelming majorities, acting 
within the framework of the charter and 
according to its own established procedures. 
I refer specifically to the formal actions of 
the General Assembly since 1956 levying as- 
sessments to finance the United Nations 
Emergency Force; to the similar assessment 
resolutions since 1960 for the United Nations 
operation in the Congo; to the decision in 
1961 to submit to the International Court of 
Justice the question of whether these assess- 
ments are “expenses of the organization”; 


United Nations bond issue; to the Assembly's 
acceptance in 1962 of the Advisory Opinion of 
the Court on the question submitted to it; 
to the reaffirmation by the Assembly's fourth 
special session in 1963 of the collective finan- 
cial responsibility of all United Nations mem- 
bers; and to the appeal by the same body to 
delinquent members to pay their arrears. 

All this has been done by the Assembly 
and cannot be undone by a few of its mem- 
bers. The law and the history of the mat- 
ter cannot be revised. 

The United States regretfully concludes, 
on ample evidence, that at this stage in the 
history of the United Nations, the General 
Assembly is not prepared to carry out the 
relevant provisions of the Charter in the 
context of the present situation. From pri- 
vate consultations, from statements by the 
principal officers of the organization, from 
the statements and exhaustive negotiations 
within and outside this Committee, from an 
informal polling of the delegations—indeed 
from the entire history of this affair—the in- 
evitable conclusion is that the Assembly is 
not disposed to apply the loss-of-vote sanc- 
tion of article 19 to the present situation. 

We regret that the intransigence of a 
few of the member states, and their unwill- 
ingness to abide by the rule of law, has 
led the organization into this state of 
affairs. 

The United States adheres to the position 
that article 19 Is applicable in the present 
circumstances, It is clear, however, that 
we are faced with a simple and inescapable 
fact of life which I have cited. Moreover, 
every parliamentary body must decide, in 
one way or another, the issues that come be- 
fore it; otherwise it will have no useful exist- 
ence, and soon no life. 

Therefore, without prejudice to the posi- 
tion that article 19 is applicable, the United 
States recognizes, as it must, that the 
General Assembly is not prepared to apply 
article 19 in the present situation and that 
the consensus of the membership is that the 
Assembly should proceed normally. We will 
not seek to frustrate that consensus, since 
tt is not in the world interest to have the 
work of the General Assembly immobilized 
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in these troubled days. At the same time, 
we must make clear that if any member 
can insist on making an exception to the 
principle of collective financial respons- 
bility with respect to certain activities of 
the Organization, the United States reserves 
the same option to make exceptions if, in our 
view, strong and compelling reasons exist 
for doing so. There can be no double 
standard among the members of the Orga- 
nization. 

Some members may believe that in not 
applying article 19 no important decision 
is being made. The United States believes 
that no one can or should overlook the 
fact that the exercise of important preroga- 
tives of the Assembly granted it under the 
charter is being impaired. The United 
States wishes to strengthen, not weaken, 
the United Nations by adhering to rather 
than departing from basic, sound principles. 
Therefore, we must disclaim responsibility 
for the Assembly's attitude, which has devel- 

contrary to the views we still hold to 
be valid, and place the responsibility where 
it properly belongs—on those member states 
which have flouted the Assembly’s will and 
the Court's opinion, 

We look forward, nonetheless, to the not- 
too-distant day when the entire membership 
will resume its full range of collective re- 
sponsibility for maintaining world peace. 
In the meantime, it is all the more impor- 
tant for the membership, though unready 
to apply article 19, to solve the United 
Nations financial problems and to continue 
to support in practice the sound principle 
of collective financial responsibility, and to 
adopt practical and equitable means by 
which those willing to share the responsi- 
bility for peace can act In concert to main- 
tain and strengthen the indispensable peace- 
keeping capacity of the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, the Security Council retains its 
primary responsibility—this does not mean 
sole responsibility—for the maintenance of 
international peace and security; and the 
General Assembly retains its residual author- 
ity for this purpose, especially when the 
Security Council is unable to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Chairman, my Government has never 
been prepared to accept a situation in which 
the capacity of the United Nations to act 
for peace could be stopped by the negative 
vote of a single member. Nor should the 
effectiveness of this organization be deter- 
mined by the level of support forthcoming 
from its least cooperative members. 

The world needs a strengthened—not a 

weakened—United Nations peacekeeping ca- 
pacity. Those who are prepared to help 
strengthen it—the overwhelming majority— 
must be in a position to do so with or with- 
out the support of the reluctant few until 
they learn, as they surely will, that a work- 
able and reliable international peace sys- 
tem is in the national interest of all mem- 
bers. 
My Government states these views here 
today in the conviction that the time is now 
for the General. Assembly to get on with its 
heavy agenda, which is indeed the unfin- 
ished business of mankind. 

We must find new strength and new capac- 
ities for building, brick by brick, the com- 
munity of man. 

Mr. Chairman, when my appointment was 
first announced I said that the effort to 
bring the rule of law to govern the relations 
between sovereign states is the greatest ad- 
venture in man’s history.” These were not 
merely ceremonial words. They described, 
rather, a deep conviction on my part and a 
precise evaluation of what I think this work 
at the United Nations is all about. If Presi- 
dent Johnson did not agree he would not 
have sent me here. 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
state my conviction that the rule of law is 
not being furthered by the action of those 
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member states who are responsible for not 
implementing it. But establishing a rule 
of law is not easy and, despite temporary set- 
backs, we must persevere in what is not only 
a noble but an indispensable task if universal 
peace is to be achieved. 

I therefore pledge to you, on behalf of my- 
self, and on behalf of my delegation, and on 
behalf of the Government I represent, that 
the United States is prepared to join in a 
fresh drive to help the United Nations gather 
new strength until the rule of law is uni- 
versally accepted—until the present and fu- 
ture generations are indeed safe from the 
scourge of war—until better standards of 
life in larger freedom are indeed the order 
of the day—and until the dignity and worth 
of the human person is realized everywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, we agree, in light of present 
world tensions, that the General Assembly 
must proceed with its work. In doing so, it 
is well to remember the ancient counsel that 
while the world is full of tribulation, “tribu- 
lation maketh patience; and patience, ex- 
perience; and experience, hope.“ 


So Long Saturn I, Hello I-B Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on the eve 
of the flight of two American astronauts 
in Gemini V on a 3.2 million mile trip, 
circling the earth for 8 days, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate for me to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the splendid 
work which Chrysler Corp.’s Space Divi- 
sion is doing for our Nation's space pro- 
gram at the NASA-Michoud Assembly 
Facility, New Orleans, La. 

Scientists, engineers, technicians, and 
other employees of the Chrysler Space 
Division worked together in an exem- 
plary manner to build the last 2 of 10 
Saturn I rockets, which are forerunners 
of the larger Saturn I-B rockets, de- 
signed to help carry the manned Apollo 
spacecraft to the moon. The Chrysler 
employees provided, as the Times-Pic- 
ayune's space columnist and reporter, 
Mr. Vince Randazzo, writes, “a brilliant 
technical touch” to build the two Saturn 
I rockets so that they “were launched at 
exactly the predicted time—an un- 
matched accomplishment.” 

Mr. Randazzo cites in his weekly 
column, “Space Thrusts,” the achieve- 
ments of the Saturn I program, and the 
impact which the accomplishments of 
this 10-rocket program are having on 
the construction of the Saturn I-B 
rockets. The Boeing Co., whose scien- 
tists and technicians are building the 
Saturn I-B rockets at the Michoud fa- 
cility, are able to benefit from the trails 
blazed by the Chrysler Corp. in its work 
on the Saturn I rockets—all of which 
enhances the future success of our Na- 
tion's massive space program. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert into the Recorp this fine 
column, “Space Thrusts,” by Mr. Vin- 
cent Randazzo, of the Times-Picayune 
newspaper, New Orleans, La., who gives 
most deserved credit to Mr. H. Douglas 
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Lowrey, president of Chrysler Corp.’s 
Space Division, and his employees at 
Michoud for their great contribution to 
America’s space program. 
The column follows: 
So LONG SATURN I, HELLO I-B PROGRAM 
(By Vincent Randazzo) 


The. workers at Michoud who helped make 
Saturn I the most successful rocket program 
in history are not getting a chance to rest 
on their laurels. 

It's push, push, push. Waiting in the 
wings now is the giant Saturn LB. 

There is no letup in the space race as the 
space agency spruces up the ILB launch fa- 
cilities at Cape Kennedy. 

Being converted for the more powerful, 
lighter I-B rockets are pads 34 and 37, from 
which 10 Saturn I rockets were launched 
during a 7-year program. 

The last two of the Saturns were bullt by 
the Space Division of Chrysler Corp. at Mi- 
choud. With a brilliant technical touch, 
the two rockets were launched at exactly the 
predicted time—an unmatched accomplish- 
ment. 

What did the Saturn I program do? 

The program was a must in developing 
technology and testing systems, hardware, 
and methods for manned lunar exploration. 
The larger Saturn V, first stage of which 
Boeing is building at Michoud and which will 
send men to the moon, uses principles and 
hardware proven by the 10 Saturn I rockets. 

Perhaps the most significant lesson learned 
is the clustering of several large rocket en- 
gines on the Saturn I. The powerplant in 
the first stage was a cluster of eight H-1 en- 
gines each with 188,000 pounds of thrust to 
give this stage 1,504,000 pounds of thrust. 

Other developments in Saturn I were: 

Developing the capability of putting into 
orbit payloads of more than 37,000 pounds. 

First extensive use of multiengines and 
liquid hydrogen in the upper stages. The 
upper stage was the S-IV, built by Douglas 
Aircraft, with six RL-10 engines which gave 
the S-IV stage 90,000 pounds of thrust. 

Advancement of guidance and instrumen- 
tation technology. 

Facility expansion, and development of 
new transportation modes for large rockets. 
The rockets were moved by special barge and 
aircraft. 

Development of new fabrication techniques 
needed for larger rockets, and now being 
applied in the Saturn I-B and V programs, 

Orbiting meteoroid technology satellites, 
the largest instrumented satellities launched 
to date. 

Placing into orbit five early Apollo com- 
mand and service modules, thus proving the 
aerodynamics of the Apollo spacecraft. 

For the 10th and final launch of the 
Saturn I rocket, Chrysler showed its stuff. 
Only 9 weeks separated the 9th and 10th 
Saturn I launches, compared to 15 to 21 for 
previous Saturn shots. 


The fourth and fifth I-Bs will carry the 
first canned Apollo. The spacecraft will con- 


sist of comand and service modules only. 


The fourth I-B is now undergoing final 
phases of assembly at Michoud and the fifth 
is in the tank clustering stage, approximately 
about a third of the way finished. 

The sixth and seventh I-B's are in the pre- 
liminary stages of construction. The sixth 
will carry a fully fueled but unmanned lunar 
excursion module into a low earth orbit for 
full duration inflight tests of LEM’s ascent 
and descent stage engines. 

The seventh and eighth I-B’s will be man- 
ned Apollo missions, with the spacecraft 
consisting of command, service, and lunar 
excursion modules. Each will carry only a 
small percentage of its propellant capacity. 
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It will be interesting to see how the launch 
echeduling for the I-B program fares. Chry- 
sler Space Division president H. Douglas 
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The I-B first stage will generate 1.6 mil- 
lion pounds thrust and will be about 9 
tons lighter than the Saturn I. 

At the end of the Saturn I program at the 
cape on July 30, Chrysler and the other con- 
tractors were commended by space agency of- 
ficials for their work on the rocket program. 


Manuel Quezon—Hero of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, today, our 
good neighbors in the Pacific community 
and our very close longtime friends, the 
people of the Philippines, are celebrating 
the anniversary of the birth of their late, 
beloved President, Manuel Quezon. 
Their distinguished current President, 
Mr. Macapagal, recently remarked that 
Manuel Quezon was more than a leader 
of the peaceful political revolution of the 
Filipino people; he was its hero. It seems 
fitting on this day to briefly review the 
story of this great hero of Filipino de- 
mocracy and his now-booming nation, 
the Republic of the Philippines. It is a 
story of remarkable progress and growth. 
A story of peaceful revolution—peaceful, 
not violent, and revolution, not merely 
evolution. President Macapagal once 
observed that the still-continuing revolu- 
tion of the Filipino people can b divided 
“into three stages: the military stage, 
the political stage, and the economic 
stage.” 

The first of President Macapagal's 
three stages, the military, featured the 
struggle against Spanish rule. After 377 
years, that rule was brought to an end 
during the Spanish-American War when 
Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, with American 
aid, captured Manila from the Spanish. 
With the end of the war, Americans 
came to these islands in the Pacific 
firmly committed to a belief in self- 
determination and therefore to prepar- 
ing the Filipinos for self-rule in a truly 
democratic society. It was then up to 
the Filipinos themselves to take up this 
standard and make of it what they would. 
The challenge was eagerly taken up by 
men of such caliber as Manuel Quezon 
who launched the Philippines into the 
second and political stage of its revolu- 
tion. 

The first elections were held in 1907 
for a body that was later to become the 
House of Representatives. Creation of 
the Senate soon followed, and Manuel 
Quezon, by then the No. 2 man of his 
party, was elected President of the Sen- 
ate. A virtual dynamo in the Senate, 
Quezon worked with faith and determi- 
nation to build the foundations of de- 
mocracy in the Philippines. In line 
with this objective, he came to Wash- 
ington in 1916 to lobby successfully for 
the Jones law, an act which promised 
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Filipino independence as soon as a stable 
government could be established. Upon 
his return to the Philippines, he con- 
tinued his work toward independence 
and for a government based upon a 
constitutional separation of powers. It 
is easy to understand why this highly 
revered public figure soon took the dom- 
inant position in Philippine politics 
where he remained until the Japanese 
occupation. 

President Quezon did not live to see 
the independent and democratic Philip- 
pines for which he had dedicated his life. 
Independence came 2 years after his un- 
timely death in 1944. But he had done 
his work well. The foundations of dem- 
ocratic self-government had been firmly 
laid as the vigor of the struggle against 
the Japanese occupation troops and the 
quick political recovery after the war 
subsequently demonstrated. Duly there- 
fore, thanks in large part to Manuel 
Quezon, on July 12, 1946, history record- 
ed the entrance of another independent 
nation into the world and into the Pa- 
cific Community. On that day, ties of 
dependence with the United States were 
transformed into bonds of friendship. 

President Quezon's achievements con- 
sumated the political revolution of the 
Philippines. But his vision went for be- 
yond even the great political ideals he 
championed so well. For he also 
dreamed of building his beloved Philip- 
pines into a nation of people strong eco- 
nomically as well as politically. And 
today, that dream is being fulfilled, pos- 
sibly beyond even what a man of Manuel 
Quezon’s great vision could imagine. 

For today, the Filipions are fully im- 
mersed in the third stage of their revolu- 
tion. Today, the Philippines is on the 
move. Thanks to the nation’s note- 
worthy record of political stability and 
the rapid growth of an energetic and 
ambitious entrepreneurial class, the 
growth of the Philippines in the past few 
years has been fantastic. Evidence of 
forward-surging progress is everywhere 
insight. The port of Manila teems with 
ships from around the world busily trans- 
porting 85 percent of the country’s $1 
billion-plus export-import trade. Mil- 
lions of ton-miles of freight move over a 
vastly intricate and adequate trans- 
portation system of railroads, trucks, 
boats and airplanes. Even bicycles, 
hundreds of thousands of them, piled 
high with produce can be seen being 
pedaled energetically to and from mar- 
ketplaces throughout the land. New 
buildings are going up everywhere along 
the well-planned wide main streets of 
Manila, Whole areas are being torn 
down and reconstructed. The roads are 
jammed with some 172,000 autos, trucks, 
and buses. The country is clearly in the 
midst of an economic revolution. 

The Philippine economy and its out- 
look are not all sampaquitos—or as we 
would say “roses’”—however. For the 
country is beset with most of the prob- 
lems which plague all of the developing 
nations. Probably the foremost of these 
problems is a lack of capital. True, the 
banking industry has grown at an im- 
pressive rate—in the past 5 years the 
number of domestic banks has gone up 
181 percent, rural banks 109 percent and 
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development banks 156 percent, and 
bank reserves have nearly trebled—but 
this growth has not begun to meet the 
growing needs. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment has found it necessary since 1963 to 
follow a tight money policy in order to 
stabilize the peso. Unfortunately also, 
wealthy Filipinos for the most part have 
failed to meet the need because they tend 
to invest in nonproductive areas such 
as real estate. 

The Filipinos also face problems of 
geography and population. Their pop- 
ulation is increasing by 3.3 percent per 
year, thereby adding 1 million people a 
year to an already large total of 3.3 mil- 
lion. Moreover, with the most youthful 
population in the Pacific community, the 
demand for employment is overwhelm- 
ing, with the result that 15 percent of the 
nation’s work force is unemployed. 

Geographically, the Philippines is lo- 
cated in a very strategic position—eco- 
nomically and militarily. Indeed, she 
could very well consider herself to be at 
the hub of southeast Asia, As such, the 
patterns of trade are increasingly bring- 
ing her the riches of trade through of- 
ficial channels. However, she is also 
cursed with the opposite side of the coin; 
she must fend off the unofficial and un- 
wanted trade: smuggling. Because she 
is made up of a thousand islands with a 
greater total shoreline that our own Na- 
tion, she is presently capable of arrest- 
ing only a small proportion of an esti- 
mated $1 billion smuggling racket. These 
geographic conditions of course also cre- 
ate a vast problem of military defense. 
Fortunately, she is blessed with many 
friendly neighbors in the Pacific com- 
munity, but the waves of aggression are 
now washing perilously near her shores. 

Internally, the Filipino people are bur- 
dened by a regressive tax structure that 
is highly inequitable. It fails to take a 
proper proportion from the well-to-do, 
thereby burdening the man in the lower 
income bracket. As a result, only 27.5 
percent of all taxes comes from income 
and property taxes. The rest must be 
made up by indirect taxes on sales and 
production which further burden the low 
income group, but still do not realize an 
adequate amount of revenue to cope with 
the increasing costs of building the Na- 
tion’s social overhead; roads, schools, 
et cetera. 

These are the kinds of difficult prob- 
lems which are challenging the third 
stage of the Pilipino revolution. To be 
sure, the list here has been illustrative 
and not exhaustive. Encourgingly, how- 
ever, the Government, backed by a peo- 
ple aroused to the hope of a better life, 
has moved vigorously and courageously 
to meet the great needs posed by the 
problems of development. In 1962, led 
by the esteemed President Macapagal, 
the Government instituted a sweeping 
program of monetary decontrol which 
freed the peso to seek its own level. Com- 
plemented by an anti-inflationary policy, 
decontrol quickly stabilized the peso at 
3.90 to the dollar, where, except for 
minor fluctuations, it has remained ever 
since, thus eliminating a terrible prob- 
lem of corruption created by black mar- 
ket money dealings. Morever, by forcing 
industry to adjust and become more 
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realistic and efficient, decontrol encour- 
aged the free and vigorous competition 
that has been such an important factor 
in the tremendous growth of the Philip- 
pines. 

Decontrol of the peso became a firm 
launching pad that enabled President 
Macapagal’s ambitious 5-year inte- 
grated socioeconomic program” to get 
off the ground. The 5-year plan set its 
sights toward new domestic investment 
of over $3 billion, plus $860 million in 
new foreign investment. For the public 
sector the proposed outlay would expand 
public power, roads, flood control, irriga- 
tion and port and airport facilities. An 
additional outlay goes to agricultural ex- 
pansion, health, education and low-cost 
public housing. For the private sector, 
the investment pace is equally fast. 
There the target is set at nearly $1 bil- 
lion, which, if achieved, will open the 
way for new processing plants for food, 
chemicals, and pulp. Thus far, the ef- 
fect of the program has been remarkable, 
and the goal, according to Minister of 
Finance Hechanova, seems to be in sight 
for the beginning of the fiscal year 1967. 

As a result of the Government’s efforts 
as a result of the tremendous response 
of the people, the Philippines is grow- 
ing, growing at a rate of 6.7 percent per 
year. And all indications are that this 
growth rate will continue. 

What does this tremendous growth of 
the Philippines mean? For the Philip- 
pines itself? For her neighbors in the 
Pacific Community? For America? It 
means that the Philippines is industrial- 
izing at a furious pace. It means that 
in the space of a single decade the 
growth of local industry has cut con- 
sumer imports by more than half. To- 
day, the pace is increasing. And that 
means opportunities for the Pacific 
neighbors of the Philippines. The surg- 
ing growth of Filipino industries means 
that imports will climb from a sizable 
$700 million in 1964 to more than $1 
billion within the next 5 years to feed 
the voracious Filipino appetite for capi- 
tal equipment. They need lathes, presses 
and punches for industry. They need 
sprinkler valves and diesel engines for 
modernizing agriculture. They need 
earth movers, power shovels and water 
pumps. They need mining equipment 
and logging equipment. But opportuni- 
ties are not limited to sales of heavy 
equipment alone. The growth in indus- 
try has meant a growth in income for 
the Filipino people, and demand is up in 
every field despite the increasing efforts 
of local industry to meet consumer 
needs. The lower income consumer 
wants cloth, canned milk, canned sar- 
dines, and small appliances. The higher 
income groups want household appli- 
ances, telephones, beauty aids, books, 
magazines, cameras, projectors and film. 
To all consumers, the label “Made in 
the U.S.A.” connotes prestige and qual- 
ity. I could list many more items in all 
areas of commerce but the point is, the 
Filipinos need everything from bobbie 
pins to bulldozers. 

We can supply it to them. A dynamic, 
developing Philippines offers glittering 
opportunities for commerce, and Ameri- 
can businessmen should reach out to em- 
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brace them as they have always done in 
the past. This time it will not be so 
easy. Americans must face the stiff 
competition put forth by the newly in- 
dustrialized nations both inside and out- 
side of the Pacific community—Japan, 
Australia, the Netherlands, and West 
Germany. At present, Americans still 
have a few advantages in trade with the 
Philippines. We still have an agreement 
with that republic for a 10-percent lower 
trade tariff on almost all imports. The 
Filipinos are still culturally and politi- 
cally very close to the United States: 
they still favor U.S, brand names; they 
know that U.S. sales mean quality and 
quick delivery. American businessmen 
still have a parity right in the exploita- 
tion of minerals by the Laurel-Langley 
Trade Agreement of 1954, and they still 
have parity with Filipino businessmen. 
But these rights along with the tariff 
advantages will run out in 1974. More- 
over, the islanders are finding that Jap- 
anese products may not always measure 
up to American goods qualitywise, but 
the credit terms and prices are much 
more favorable. These factors, consider- 
ing the Filipinos’ shortage of liquidity 
and quick eye for a better deal, are in- 
creasingly nullifying existing American 
advantages and promise to leave us far 
out of the picture when they are gone 
forever. This trend is sharply illustrated 
by the fact that the American share of 
the Filipino market has dropped from 
15 percent in 1953 to an alltime low of 
520 percent in 1964 and is continuing to 

To regain our advantage in the Philip- 
pines, to realize the opportunities there- 
in, U.S. businessmen must move with 
vigor. They must gage the needs and 
standards of the third stage of the Fili- 
pino revolution. They must gear their 
sales programs to a higher, more sophis- 
ticated pitch. Businessmen must put 
forth a new, imaginative, and vigorous 
program encompassing liberal credit 
terms and a willingness to advertise ex- 
tensively, to take small orders and to 
provide better customer service. 

By liberal credit terms, I mean that 
America must meet the competition of 
nations such as Japan and West Ger- 
many, who offer deferred payment terms 
of up to 5 years. In a recent case, a 
German supplier on credit terms re- 
quired a payment of 10 percent with 
placement of the order, 10 percent with 
presentation of shipping documents, and 
the balance in 10 semiannual install- 
ments, the first being due 9 months after 
delivery. Other nations have made fur- 
ther successes in the Philippines through 
vigorous market promotion activities. 
These include: trade delegations, and/or 
trade expositions; extensive product ad- 
vertising; a willingness to fill small and 
odd-lot orders; and provision of Govern- 
ment and private technical assistance 
when needed. 

Moreover, the American businessman 
must give more personal attention such 
as German salesmen, for example, do to 
cultivate the Filipino market. This 
should include sales trips to principal 
cities outside Manila. Canvassing of in- 
terested firms by a salesman adds the 
personal touch that is so important a 
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factor in doing business in the Philip- 
pines. In any case, American business 
must put its best foot forward in the 
Philippines. They must break loose from 
their contented, complacent attitude to- 
ward the Filipino market before they 
lose it completely. 

We in the Congress and the Govern- 
ment must stand ready to help. Weare 
interested in seeing our business prosper 
in the Pacific because we know that 
commerce is a leading step in developing 
and enriching the Pacific community. 
Today, Americans and Filipinos hold 
each other in high regard. We must 
not let our partnership with that great 
nation lapse. Rather, we must act pos- 
itively not only to promote trade but to 
seek new horizons and new frontiers of 
friendship through which we can bring 
ourselves closer together as partners in 
the Pacific. We must encourage and de- 
velop our relations by sharing each oth- 
er’s cultural heritage, our social and 
technological advances, our scientific ex- 
plorations. We must complete and com- 
pliment each other in trade. We must 
always remember that this gem of the 
Pacific is still a diamond in the rough. 
It only awaits the lapidaries with cour- 
age and imagination to cut, shape, and 
polish its many facets. Let us, with our 
friends in the Philippines, be the lapi- 
daries who will shape a great Pacific 
community of nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines is a glorious example of an active 
and growing member of the Pacific com- 
munity. President Quezon would be a 
proud man today if he could see the 
fruits of his great work and feel the 
spirit of industry and adventure in a 
free Philippines. Without question, his 
countrymen can also be proud and can 
pay homage not only to President Que- 
zon but to themselves as well. 


Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, since this 
is Drum Corps Week, I think it only 
fitting that I note the activities of one 
drum and bugle corps engaged in this 
worthwhile and purposeful activity. 

I am referring to the Springdale Girls 
Drum and Bugle Corps, which will par- 
ticipate in a mammoth parade on Satur- 
day, concluding the Connecticut State 
Firemen’s convention in Stamford. 

The Springdale unit consists of girls 
9 to 13 years of age under the leadership 
of a volunteer director, John Nagle, who 
contributes many hours and much effort 
to this undertaking. 

And to raise money for the corps the 
girls crocheted potholders, collected 
bottles and held a cake sale in Springdale. 

Membership in the corps is considered 
a privilege by the girls. The commu- 
nity also regards it highly. 

Therefore, these girls are to be com- 
mended for their activities. 


August 19, 1965 
Congress and Its Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following articles from the August 17 
and 18, 1965 editions of the New York 
Herald Tribune which were taken from 
an address by Neil MacNeil before the 
American Assembly of George Washing- 
ton University. 

Much of the estrangement which is felt 
between Congress and members of the 
academic community can be attributed 
to the mistaken approach of political 
scientists who study Congress, This tra- 
dition, which began with Woodrow Wil- 
son, values a “detached” method of study, 
and would have us believe that the work 
of Congress can best be interpreted with- 
out examining Congress itself, or con- 
sulting with its Members. The results 
of this type of approach are many gen- 
eralizations with few specifics, and a 
basic misunderstanding of the way in 
which Congress operates. 

Fortunately, there has been a recent 
challenge to this traditional approach. 
A group of young political scientists has 
been trying to bring realism to their 
teaching and bridge the chasm between 
Congress and the intellectual community, 
They are sending students and teachers 
to Capitol Hill and inviting Members of 
Congress to the campuses. 

It is desirable that we have cooperation 
from both the academicians and from 
the Members of Congress so that our 
work can be properly studied and eval- 
uated, as it has not been in the past. 

The articles follow: 

CONGRESS AND Irs Critics 
(By Neil MacNeil) 

Congress, institutionally, feels toward its 
Critics in the intellectual community much 
the way the catfish felt toward the fisher- 
man, “Hold still, catfish," the fisherman 
said, "I only want to gut you.” 

The political scientist's understanding and 
description of Congress often are incompre- 
hensible to the Members of Congress, and 
theirs are frequently incomprehensible to the 
political scientist. 

In plain terms, Congress and the intellec- 
tual community do not understand each 
other. The loss is the Nation's loss, for Con- 
gress needs help in meeting the promise of 
America's future. 

Parliamentary practice, like law, is based 
not on logic, but on experience. It is prag- 
matic, rather than scholastic. 

Out of its traditions come the instincts 
of Congress toward itself, the other branches 
of the Government and the outside world. 
It operates on a live-and-let-live philosophy 
that is not merely a vulgar and a moral in- 
difference to ethical considerations. In- 
volved here is a tolerance toward opposing 
views, a willingness to let those other views 
be voiced and voted, a recognition of the 
fundamental right of disagreement, which is 
the heart of a free society. If Congress tol- 
erates the mountebanks and demagogs in 
its ranks, on the grounds that they, too, were 
elected, it respects only its men of character, 
1 ability, and sincerity. 

this estrangement from the intellectual 
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community, I do not for a moment exoner- 
ate Congress from its share of the blame. 
Frequently, Members of Congress have been, 
and are, guilty of a self-serving complacency 
about Congress and the rules and practices 
of Congress. 

But a large share of the blame falls, also, 
on the academic community, and on none 
more importantly than the political scien- 
tists, those most responsible to interpret for 
us all the meaning and substance of 
Congress. 

From the beginning, many political scien- 
tists have approached the study of Congress 
with techniques strikingly at variance with 
those of other academic disciplines. Too 
many political scientists have not learned 
what Lord Acton called the lesson of intel- 
lectual detachment. 

In rough terms, I would like to sketch 
briefly the differences I have found in the 
methods of many American political scien- 
tists and those of American historiography, 
the discipline in which I was trained. 

The American historian refiects a tradi- 
tion running back to Francis Parkman, 
whose great history is right now being re- 
published. As a young man in the 1840's, 
Parkman began to prepare himself to write 
the history of the struggle between England 
and France for the North American Conti- 
nent. A Protestant, he went to Rome to 
study the Catholic faith and ritual. He 
lived with the Indians, not only the broken 
tribes of the East, but the wild savages of 
the great West. He examined the fort at 
Ticonderoga and he traced Montcalm’s bat- 
tle lines. He visited and explored all the 
places on the continent that were a part of 
his history. 

Parkman spared nothing, least of all him- 
self, that he might know his subject totally. 
Parkman thus set the tradition of American 
historians. 

How different is the tradition of American 
political scientists—at least those committed 
to the study of . The hero of this 
tradition is Woodrow Wilson. Wilson, as a 
young man, wrote “Congressional Govern- 
ment,” the first and still most influential 
academic book in the field. He wrote it 
while serving on the faculty of Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore, scarcely an 
nour's trip even then from Washington. 
Yet during the years he spent preparing to 
write his book, Wilson never visited Con- 
gress. His biographer and friend, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, assures us that Wilson actually 
believed to do so would harm his compre- 
hension of Congress. Wilson believed he 
could better understand the real business of 
Congress by a close study of the appropriate 
documents. 

Wilson's book shows the price he paid for 
not seeing Congress for himself. He was 
long on generalizations, short on 
and he misread Congress in fundamental 
ways. 

Wilson was appalled at the lack of discip- 
line and central direction in the American 

Had he visited Congress, he would 
have seen that even then Congress had moved 
in precisely the direction he advocated. The 
Senate was in the thrall of a triumvirate. 
Speakers Blaine, Randall and Carlysle, in 
turn, had already invoked strict discipline 
through the party caucus, they controlled 
committee through the chairmen they ap- 
pointed and they were developing the House 
Rules Committee as an instrument of dicta- 
torial power. 

Professor Wilson, writing in the 1880's, de- 
scribed a Congress that more nearly resem- 
bled the Congress of the 1850's. Had he un- 
derstood the pressure points of Congress, 
he might not have suffered as President his 
greatest legislative catastrophe: defeat by 
the Senate of the League of Nations. 

Wilson left a legacy that taught genera- 
tions of political scientists that they need 
not examine the congressional premises for 
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themselves, that they need not consult with 
its members and that, all the same, they 
were equipped to correct its flaws. 


Canada To Study Water Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 7, the New York Times carried 
what I regard as an extremely important 
article. The Times Ottawa correspon- 
dent, Jay Walz, reported that the Cana- 
dian Government for the first time has 
agreed to study the feasibility of divert- 
ing Hudson Bay-bound rivers southward. 

As I have pointed out in the House be- 
fore, it is my view that such a project 
could solve many of North America's 
most pressing water problems. 

By diverting these waters into the 
Great Lakes: 

First. The level of the lakes could be 
raised and controlled. 

Second. Power production at Niagara 
Falis could be stabilized. 

Third. The fresh supply of water would 
flush pollutants from the lakes. 

Fourth, Chicago, Ohio, and possibly 
New York City could draw off fresh water 
for their growing needs. 

Because of the importance of Mr. 
Walz’ article, I insert it in the RECORD: 
Canapa To STUDY WATER Diversion—Avrs- 

SION To SHARING Ir WITH UNITED STATES 

May BE ABaTING 

(By Jay Walz) 

OTTAWA, August 7—A northern river water 
survey announced here this week offers some 
hope that Canadian resistance to exporting 
water to the United States may gradually 
abate. 

The Governments of Canada and Ontario 
agreed this week to find out whether waters 
now flowing wastefully into Hudson Bay 
might be diverted southward. The study 
may take 5 years. 

Both Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson and 
Premier John Robarts of Ontario stressed, 
however, that water would be exported to re- 
lieve acute “U.S. shortages only if southern 
Ontario's projected needs are met. This area 
of Canada contains the country’s largest and 
fastest growing industrial complex. 

Mr. Pearson stated his nation’s reluctance 
to share its water as follows: 

UNEXPLORED RIVERS 

“While our country is fortunate to be so 
well endowed with water supplies, it is of the 
greatest importance to us that these supplies 
are handled wisely (to) provide for growth 
and development.” 

There is little question that in any event 
Canada would use its neighbor's urgent need 
for water as a powerful lever to maintain this 
country’s economic and political balance with 
the United States. 

Until now Canadian officials concerned with 
water have been embarrassed by a lack of 
information about what their water en- 
dowment” really amounts to. 

“I am told,” said Premier Robarts this 
week, “there are rivers in northern Ontario 
which have never been visited by white men.” 

The areas to be studied include the Severn, 
Winisk, Attawapiskat, Albany and Moose 
Rivers, all in northern Ontario. 
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The chief concern now is the 
level of the Great Lakes over the last few 
years. Lake Ontario's level fell about 2 feet 
below average last year and that of Lake 
Huron was even greater. Navigation difficul- 
ties in the lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway 
have resulted, with shipbuilding hampered 
and many marinas ruined. 

CONCERN ON NIAGARA 

Canadians, therefore, are alarmed every 
time they hear proposals to tap the Great 
Lakes to relieve shortages in New York City 
or elsewhere. 

Mayor Wagner of New York City made such 
a suggestion 2 weeks ago, and more recently 
an or; on called Consolidated Engi- 
neering Contractors International, Ltd., rec- 
ommended to Governor Rockefeller a plan to 
tap Niagara Falls to give New York City 
more water. 

This concerns Canada because the flow at 
Niagara is considered international. Canada 
and the United States share the Great Lakes 
and must, accordingly, agree on plans to di- 
vert their waters. 

Beyond this Canadians are resisting the 
“growing acceptance” in the United States 
of the concept of a continental pooling of 
water resources. Stewart L. Udall, the U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior, sometimes puts the 
subject of water in this framework but 
Canadians are far from ready even to discuss 
“continental water.” 

“This is our water,” says Arthur Laing, 
Minister of Northern Affairs. 

“Water is our heritage and you don't sell 
your heritage,” W. A. C. Bennett, Premier 
of British Columbia, told a visitor. 


The Teachers Sabbatical Leave Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of teachers in keeping up to 
date with the latest developments in their 
fields is one which is of utmost im- 
portance and affects all of us. 

While we can appropriate billions of 
dollars for new school facilities, in the 
last analysis a school is only as good as 
its teachers. 

Teachers should be protected against 
losing contact with the current world of 
ideas. They must have adequate funds 
and time to pursue study in their par- 
ticular areas of specialization. Accord- 
ingly, I have introduced in the House of 
Representatives, H.R. 8958, the teachers 
sabbatical leave program. This would 
provide fellowships to experienced teach- 
ers in elementary and secondary schools 
to take sabbatical leaves for graduate 
study in any field which would assist 
them to be better teachers. 

Happily, President Johnson has en- 
dorsed this program. As a former 
teacher, he knows of their problems from 
firsthand knowledge. 

The teachers sabbatical leave program 
is a natural complement to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Together, these programs will in- 
crease the zest, knowledge, and insight 
which our teachers bring to their great 
work and will greatly improve the cali- 
ber of education for our Nation's 
youngsters. 
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Colorado Firm Plays Key Role in Space 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, our Nation is engaged 
in an extensive solar physics research 
program managed by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, under 
the direction of the Goddard Space 
Flight Center. A major part of this re- 
search effort into the nature of Earth- 
Sun relationships has been underway for 
some time. 

One particular effort in NASA's overall 
space science program is the orbiting 
solar observatory program, which in- 
volves a series of scientific satellites 
called OSOS. This program, I feel, rep- 
resents an outstanding example of team- 
work between government, industry and 
our scientific communities. 

My interest in this program not only 
stems from its continuing contribution 
to our Nation’s space research effort, but 
also because this highly successful satel- 
lite is a product of the great State of 
Colorado. In fact, I am proud to say 
that the company charged with the re- 
sponsibility of designing and building 
the satellites, under the technical direc- 
tion of the Goddard Space Flight Center, 
is located in my district—this company 
is the Ball Bros., Research Corp., Boul- 
der, Colo, 

The second in this series of satellites— 
the OSO Il—achieved one of its most 
important mission objectives on August 
3, by succesful completion of its designed 
6-month life-time period. 

At this time, I would like to read to 
you and have included in the RECORD, 
this letter of congratulations, sent by Mr. 
L. T. Hogarth, OSO project manager at 
the Goddard Space Flight Center, to Dr. 
R. C. Mercure, Jr., who is director of Ball 
Bros., Research Corp. at Boulder, Colo. 
This letter is self-explanatory and repre- 
sents vividly the benefits derived from 
such government, industry, and scientific 
teamwork: 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
Space ADMINISTRATION, 
GODDARD SPACE FLIGET Cenren, 
Greenbelt, Må. 


Dr. RUEL C. MERCURE, JR., 
Ball Bros. Research Corp., 
Boulder Industrial Park, Boulder, Colo. 

Dear Dr. Mercure: On August 3, our sec- 
ond Orbiting Solar Observatory, officially 
OSO-II, completed the 6-months lifetime for 
which it was designed. We should not let 
this occasion go unremarked. 

When we began the design and construc- 
tion of these observatories, we all felt that 6 
months of useful life in space was as much 
as we could expect from such complicated 
machines. We now have a spacecraft func- 
tioning perfectly after 6 months service, its 
useful lifetime limited apparently only by its 
gas supply. Together, these two facts are a 
measure of our achievement and our progress. 
They speak well indeed for the standards 
that we set and for the excellence of your 
company’s design and workmanship 

The observatory is responding 8 to 
the command system which we designed at 
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this Center and which you installed at 
Boulder. We are abie to control the compli- 
cated functions of the observatory in orbit 
as well as we could hope to on the ground. 
With careful management, and using the 
capability that this command system and 
the Ball Bros. spacecraft system give us, we 
hope to extend the life of the observatory 
for many weeks. 

We continue to receive appreciative mes- 
sages from the scientists whose instruments 
we are flying on OSO-II. As you know, two 
of the instruments reported early that they 
were having difficulties. These reports are 
proving to be of great importance in the 
design of instruments for future missions, in 
this and other programs. All other instru- 
ments have worked perfectly throughout the 
life of the observatory. In over 2,700 orbits 
of the earth, we have received more than 300 
million distinct measurements of scientific 
interest. The scientific community is not 
unappreciative. We have been credited with 
producing a perfect spacecraft. 

I feel that the OSO-II mission constitutes 
e quiet and elegant demonstration of our 
national capability in space science and 
space technology, It has been a wonderful 
example of what Government, science, and 
industry can do together. To me, as man- 
ager, this collaboration has been very impor- 
tant, and I find our success in it especially 
gratifying. 

At this time, with this solid achievement 
behind us, I want to congratulate you and 
your company upon your accomplishment 
in designing and fabricating the OSO-II 
spacecraft. Please convey to all who worked 
with us on this project our appreciation and 
our thanks, 

Sincerely, 
L. T. HOGARTH, 
OSO Project Manager. 


I feel obligated to point out to my col- 
leagues in Congress that our country 
has certainly received its money's worth 
from OSO-IT. As Mr. Hogarth's letter 
states, as of August 3, this satellite has 
accomplished its mission for a period of 
6 months. From that date on, I might 
add, the information recorded and 
transmitted back to our NASA ground 
stations can be considered a scientific 
bonus for our scientists and a public 
contribution to the U.S. taxpayer. 


Thanks to Legislative Research Branch of 
Library of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as the 
summer draws to an end, the many young 
people who have interned on Capitol Hill 
will be returning to their campuses wiser 
in the ways of government. Each Mem- 
ber of Congress has been happy, I know, 
to provide this opportunity to these stu- 
dents and to answer their queries about 
practical politics. I know that many of 
my colleagues, like myself, have taken 
advantage of the extra man-power in 
their offices to investigate special pro- 
jects or aspects of issues and bills of 
particular interest to them. With this 
increased volume of research and inves- 
tigation, an added number of requests 
have been placed with the research serv- 
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ices of the Library of Congress. Often 
my interns have commented to me about 
the helpfulness and dispatch of the leg- 
islative research’s assistance, and I am 
sure few interns leave the Hill without 
the memory of the tolerant, efficient 
service of these specialists. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank the legislative 
research branch of the Library of Con- 
gress for a job well done, not only dur- 
ing this summer but also during the en- 
tire year. 


Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the August 
17, 1965 edition of the Evening Star. 
Western critics of the administration's 
Plan to cut down the silver content in 
our coinage have claimed that such ac- 
tion would lessen people’s trust in the 
coinage. A refutation of this criticism 
can be found in the experience of Las 
Vegas. The plastic gambling chips from 
Nevada's casinos have become almost 
legal tender, and are accepted throughout 
the State as cash. This would seem to 
indicate that confidence in a medium of 
exchange is generated by factors other 
than the intrinsic value of a coin. If 
Nevada’s gambling casinos generate such 
confidence, surely U.S. Government 
backing of coinage can guarantee this 
confidence, too. 

The editorial follows: 

Funny MONEY 

One of the arguments of the Western 
States’ silver bloc against the administra- 
tion's plan to cut down silver content in our 
Coinage was based on psychology. If people 
knew the new dimes and quarters contained 
less than this precious metal, the theory 
went, they wouldn’t trust the coinage. 

No matter that European countries long 
ago cut down the amount of silver in their 
coins without harm. No matter that a 
Worldwide industrial shortage of the metal 
provided a market for all the silver that our 
mines could generate at today's prices. The 
habits of the 19th century were too deeply 
ingrained in Americans. 

Well, a funny thing has happened out In 
Las Vegas. According to news reports, a type 
of “coin” made of plastic has become almost 
legal tender. These are the chips from 
gaming tables, brightly colored, intrinsically 
worth perhaps a penny apiece. 

So respectable have Nevada's gambling 
Casinos become, and 80 reliable in redeeming 
these $1, $5, and $10 chips with paper cur- 
Tency, that most stores in the State accept 
them as cash. 

It's tronic that the home of the cartwheel 
Would produce this lesson in the symbolism 
Of money. And it suggests that something 
bigger is at work in main the con- 
fidence of the public in our medium of 
exchange. 

If the integrity of a gaming house produces 
Such child-like faith in plastic money, per- 
haps the credit of the U.S. Government is 
worth something too in backing our coinage, 
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The First Hundred Years of Ela 
Township 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
12th Illinois Congressional District, the 
centennial of Ela Township, in Lake 
County, is being celebrated this week. 
The celebration began last Friday with 
an old-fashioned corn roast and it will 
conclude on Saturday, August 21, with 
a “Salute to the Future.” It will be my 
privilege to participate in some of the 
festivities, including the presentation of 
a flag which has been flown over the 
Capitol and which will hereafter fly over 
the Ela Town Hall, as a symbol of the 
Republic of which Ela Township is a vital 
part. 

Lake County, II., was once a part of 
the Northwest Territory. Historians 
report that as early as 1650 French trad- 
ers were there to carry on a lucrative 
fur-trading business with the Pottawa- 
tomie Indians and other tribes whicl 
had control of the land. 

Daniel Wright, said to be the first white 
man to enter the area for settlement. 
arrived in 1834. A veteran of the War of 
1812, Wright won the confidence of the 
Indians. Many other white men fol- 
lowed Wright into the territory and in a 
short while settlements had sprung up. 
The territory had been acquired from the 
Indians through a treaty of 1829. 

Another settler, George Ela, in whose 
honor Ela Township is named, built a 
cabin and cleared a field sometime in 
1835. This is the event which we com- 
memorate in this centennial observance. 
George Ela served later as the town's 
first postmaster and as a member of the 
State legislature. 

Credited with founding Lake Zurich, 
the village which is most prominent in 
Ela Township, is Seth Paine. A Chica- 
goan who made the then 4-day journey 
from the city on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, Paine was probably the first 

nt settler in Lake Zurich. He 
staked a claim in 1836, put up buildings 
and changed the name of Cedar Lake to 
Lake Zurich, after Lake Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Accounts vary, but Paine is de- 
scribed as a philanthropist, an untiring 
abolitionist, and a humanist. He was 
said to be a radical, a zealot, and a non- 
conformist. He erected a stable of hu- 
manity, which was an inn, a place where 
town meetings were held, a school, and 
a stopping point for slaves escaping from 
the South. He published the town’s first 
newspaper, the Lake Zurich Banker, in 
order to get his views known. He started 
the first sawmill in Lake County at Lake 
Zurich in Ela Township in 1843. 

The Federal Census of 1850 found the 
population to be 988, but the settlers con- 
tinued to come to develop the rich farm- 
lands. Came the Civil War and many of 
the- young men of the area joined the 
Union Army. 
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Following the Chicago fire of 1871, 
many refugees from the city journeyed 
to Ela Township to begin their lives again. 

The village of Lake Zurich was incor- 
porated in 1896 and remains the patri- 
arch of Ela Township. The youngest 
village is Kildeer, born March 22, 1858, 
with 59 inhabitants. In its 7 short years, 
Kildeer has grown to 280. It, too, is a 
symbol of the Republic of which it is a 
part and a growing prophecy of the 
future which will be saluted on August 21. 

The significant Ela Township Centen- 
nial has been organized by a number of 
my longtime friends. The president 
and general chairman, Gordon E. Beau- 
bien, is also president of the Lake Zurich 
State Bank. The honorary chairman, 
Harry L. Knigge, is the Ela Township 
supervisor. Vice president of the cen- 
tennial is the distinguished lawyer, Al- 
bert S. Salvi. The secretary, Margaret 
Petersen; assistant secretary, Marian 
Schiller; treasurer, Richard Barrie; 
headquarters chairman, Gene Frank; 
the parade chairman, Dean Dobekas, as 
well as Mrs. Robert Scott, Mrs. Sue 
Rogaz, Mrs. Elynor Centt, David Gold- 
bogen, Mrs. Betty Wawirka and many 
others who have contributed time and 
talent to this centennial, are my long- 
time friends and respected citizens of 
Ela Township. Publicity has been pro- 
vided through the guidance of one of the 
Nation's ou ding advertising execu- 
tives, Leo Burnett, himself an Ela Town- 
ship resident. 

Congratulations are due to these and 
other members of the committee and 
citizens of the community, including 
Lake Zurich President William Schuldt 
and the Ela Township clerk, William F. 
Buhr. All have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the event honoring Ela Township 
as it completes its first 100 years and 
enters a second century with confidence. 


Will There Be a March on Springfield? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just taken from the wire 
of the Associated Press a story datelined 
Springfield, Mass. The story reads as 
follows: 

Civil rights groups asked the courts today 
to forbid city officials and police from in- 
terfering with their plans for a Selma-type 
demonstration parade on Saturday. 

The police have refused to issue a permit 
for the parade. 

Judge Donald M. Acauley marked the pe- 
tition for hearing tomorrow. 

The petition also asked the court to forbid 
the police to harass or make further arrests 
of demonstrators, and to halt prosecution of 
67 already under arrest from demonstration 
activities. 


Mr. Speaker, I can understand why 
the city officials of Springfield do not 
want a demonstration which will tie up 
traffic, curtail business, and interfere 
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with the lawful duties of city personnel. 
Any community faced with these demon- 
strations and civil disobedience is con- 
fronted with many problems in trying to 
carry on legitimate business and to pro- 
tect the rights of all the people of the 
community to be free from mob action. 

But surely those Members of Congress 
from Massachusetts who joined in the 
attack upon the city officials and police 
of Selma when they attempted to halt 
these outbreaks of lawlessness, will now 
be equally vocal in demanding the right 
of the Springfield demonstrators to break 
the laws without fear of arrest. I am 
certain that the public officials and 
clergymen of Massachusetts who loudly 
condemned Selma, and many even went 
to Alabama to participate actively in 
breaking the laws, will now do at least 
as much in Springfield. 

Or is civil disobedience and lawlessness 
right only when it takes place in another 
city and another State? 

I should think the situation in Spring- 
field would be the testing ground for the 
sincerity of those who have always felt 
that demonstrations and lawlessness are 
right when they take place in the South, 
but somehow not quite the same when 
they occur in a Northern State or com- 
munity. 


Lift the Whole Blanket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
alone is not the answer to the racial 
problem in our Nation. There are many 
human elements involved which must be 
dealt with through understanding and 
compassion. President Johnson cor- 
rectly stated last June: 

It is not enough to lift Just one corner 
(of the blanket of circumstances which 
buries the Negro community). We must 
raise the entire cover if we are to liberate 
our fellow citizens. 


An editorial dealing with this topic ap- 
peared in the Sacramento Bee on Au- 
gust 14, 1965. I commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Sacramento Bee, Aug. 14, 1965] 
LIFT THE WHOLE BLANKET 


More legislation has been passed in the 
last 10 years for the American Negro than 
for any other single class of population. The 
reason is simple: It is legislation which has 
been in gestation for generations, for the 
abuses have covered generations. The ob- 
ject in all of it has been to create true 
equity, black and white, in the public sector. 

However, the real victory in the end will 
not be in legislation but in the hearts of 
men. It will come when true equity is not 
granted, not given, but is created out of un- 
derstanding that is a right and not a gift. 

This day is farther distant than the com- 
pleted law. 

This day demands assessment in the heart, 
not in the courts or the marketplace; it 
demands humility and the recognition that 
all are equal before the law, not that some 
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are equal. It is a day farther distant be- 
cause it involves the human factor of charity 
and justice, and these do not always come 
easily for all of the fine words being spoken 
and written. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson is aware that 
law is not the final answer. He said in his 
remarkable speech at Howard University last 
June: 

“Nor can these differences be understood as 
Isolated infirmities. They are a seamless 
web. They cause each other. They result 
from each other. It is not enough to lift 
just one corner (of the blanket of circum- 
stances which buries the Negro community). 
We must raise the entire cover if we are to 
liberate our fellow citizens.” 

And so must we—all of us, as individuals, 
as a nation, In the end it shall have to 
be done if the entire problem, and not its 
segments, is to be attacked successfully. 


Oelwein Junior Safety Council Wins Na- 
tional Award Fifth Consecutive Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware that one of the gravest prob- 
lems in our country is the distressingly 
high accident rate of the Nation’s high- 
ways. The national safety council esti- 
mates that last year 47,700 lives were lost, 
and the figures through June of this year 
have reportedly reached an alltime high 
of 21,920. 

When confronted with figures of such 
tragic proportions, it is indeed hearten- 
ing to witness the efforts being made by 
a number of our citizens to encourage 
safe driving practices and to reduce 
these unfortunate statistics. Iam there- 
fore extremely pleased to bring to the 
attention of this body the work of the 
Oelwein, Iowa, Junior Safety Council, 
which has, for the fifth consecutive year, 
been awarded the National Vehicle 
Safety Check Circle of Safety Grand 
Award. This is a record unmatched any- 
where in the country, and I feel that the 
young members of the junior safety 
council may be justly proud of their out- 
standing achievement. 

It was my pleasure to observe the 
safety check in operation. At this time, 
I would like to insert into the Recorp an 
artcile printed in the Oelwein Daily Reg- 
ister, which describes the circumstances 
of the award in some detail: 

JUNIOR Sarery Councrm Wins NATIONAL 
AWARD FIFTH CONSECUTIVE Yrar—Recorp 
Never BEFORE MATCHED ANYWHERE IN 
UNITED STATES 
For the fifth consecutive year, a record 

never before matched anywhere in the coun- 
try, the Oelwein Junior Safety Council has 
won the National Vehicle Safety Check Cir- 
cle of Safety Grand Award. It is the highest 
award a youth sponsored vehicle safety check 
can receive. 

Safety Council co-chairmen Thomas Don- 
ald and Marcia Lorenz were notified of the 
fifth straight award Friday morning in a 
telegram from M. R. Darlington, Jr., of the 
National Vehicle Safety Check. 

“Oelwein Junior Safety Council is recipient 
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of Circle of Safety Grand Award for youth- 
sponsored safety checks,” the telegram an- 
nounced. A formal letter of notification will 
follow the telegram, according to Darlington. 

The organization's national board of judges 
expressed their congratulations in the wire. 

The announcement of Oelwein's winning 
entry followed the most successful vehicle 
safety check in the history of the Junior 
Safety Council. 

During the 2-day check, May 14-15, ap- 
proximately 3,400 vehicles, more than the 
total number of vehicles registered in Oel- 
wein, were checked for faulty equipment. 

Nearly 95 percent of the vehicles rejected 
had the faulty equipment repaired and re- 
turned to be rechecked. 

Despite severe weather warnings and rain 
showers, more than 100 more vehicles were 
checked this year than in 1964. 

A special feature of the 1965 safety check 
was a safety lane parade Saturday, May 15. 

As in 1964, a free, I-week vacation to a 
Minnesota resort was grand prize at a draw- 
ing held Friday, May 21. Each driver whose 
vehicle passed the safety lane was eligible 
to win. Many other donated prizes were 
drawn for, also, : 

According to Miss Lorenz, the Oelwein Jun- 
ior Safety Council scrapbook, used by the 
national board of judges as the basis for 
its decision, was more than 4 inches thicker 
this year than in 1964. 

Miss Lorenz, who has been sick and con- 
fined to her home for the past month, told 
the Register, “I think I'm better already 
* * * it’s good medicine” after she received 
word of the record-setting award. ~ 

She expressed her thanks to “everybody” 
who helped with the safety lane check. 

Donald, whose first comment was “Wow” 
said he was still pinching himself“ to make 
sure he wasn't just dreaming, 


Rabbi Eliezer Wolfish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
our pleasure to have the invocation de- 
livered today by one of my constituents, 
Rabbi Eliezer Wolfish, spiritual leader of 
the Northeast Jewish Center of Yonkers, 
NY. 

Rabbi Wolfish is truly a remarkable 
person. Ordained in 1954, he was award- 
ed the B.A. degree from the City Col- 
lege of New York and later received an 
LL. B. degree from the Brooklyn Law 
School. He is presently a candidate for 
the LL. M. and Ph. D. degrees from New 
York University and Yeshiva University 
respectively. 

From 1957 to 1958, Rabbi Wolfish was 
assistant counsel to New York State 
Comptroller Arthur Levitt. Admitted to 
the New York State Bar, to U.S. Fed- 
eral courts—northern, eastern, and 
southern districts of New York—and to 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, he was a practicing 
attorney from 1962 to 1964. I have been 
advised that he still engages in the 
practice of law. 

Among his religious duties, this tal- 
ented young man has served at Temple 
Beth Sholom in Smithtown, N. V., at the 
Beth Israel Congregation in Media, Pa., 
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and as a chaplain at the Graterford 
Penitentiary in Pennsylvania and at the 
Bath, N. T., Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. 

Mr. Speaker, I know our distinguished 
colleagues join in thanking Rabbi Wol- 
fish for being with us today. 


Dubious Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
More misinformation regarding so-called 
civil rights problems and cases than in 
any other facet of our society. Appar- 
ently many representatives of the news 
Media jump to conclusions, not waiting 
to get the facts but every time an in- 
cident arises involving the civil rights 
of a member of a minority group it is 
immediately made a cause celebre and 
facts are no longer important. 

Some time ago, a law student sup- 
Posedly interning with a law firm in 
Richmond was arrested in Prince Edward 
County and charged with a felony be- 
Cause of an assault on a police officer. 

The people of Prince Edward County 
are among the most law abiding in the 
United States of America. They have 
been under the heel of the Federal courts 
for years. They have been besieged by 
civil rights agitators and during all of 
this time not a single instance of a pro- 
voked incident, even to a hostile group, 
has been charged to the white citizens of 
Prince Edward County. They have gone 
along in a calm, lawful manner con- 
tending that all legal questions should be 
settled in the courts. 

So much has been said through mis- 
information about happenings in Prince 
Edward that I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of the House an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Farmville Herald on Fri- 
day, August 13, 1965, pointing out an- 
other incident in which misinformation 
or misunderstanding of the true situa- 
tion has again taken place. It demon- 
strates that even responsible groups act 
without knowing the true facts or at- 
tempting to get the facts firsthand before 
condemning an entire area. 

The editorial is as follows: 

From the Farmville (Va.) Herald, Aug. 13. 
1965] 
Dunrous AWARD 


The American Bar Association in conven- 
tion at Mami Beach this week conferred a 
dubious honor on Attorney George E. Allen, 
Br., one of Richmond's most outstanding and 
brilliant lawyers, in citing him for cou- 
Tageous advocacy” In the defense of Fred 
Wallace, who was accused of felonious assault 
in Prince Edward Courthouse in August 
1963. The arrest was made following a civil 
rights demonstration in Farmville. Fred 
Wallace, a third-year Negro law student at 
Harvard University, was interning for the 
summer in the offices of Tucker & Marsh, of 
Richmond. 

Wallace was tried and convicted in the 
county court on two charges of misdemeanor, 
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and a felony charge was certified to the cir- 
cult court. Appeals were noted in each. He 
was capably represented by the firm of 
Tucker & Marsh. — 

The Harvard Law Review of September 
1963, carried an account given by Wallace of 
the series of events leading to his arrest, 
The case aroused considerable interest, 
reaching into the highest echelons of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Allen, first presented himself as rep- 
resenting the American Bar Association, 
afterward the Segal-Tweed Committee (a 
committee of lawyers acting without remun- 
eration in civil rights cases). Mr. Allen 

that local lawyers would not be as- 
sociated in the case. The fact is that the 
accused was well represent by his own law- 
yers, Tucker & March, who are certainly 
qualified, having won many important civil 
rights cases. A change of venue was denied 
in the circult court. The case was removed 
and now rests in the district Federal court, 
never having been tried. 

The action of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in citing Mr, Allen openly condemns the 
courts of Prince Edward County and the 
circuit courts of Virginia. 

There was nothing particularly courageous 
in Mr. Allen’s actions, Prince Edward has a 
record of being law abiding. The courts 
have a record of fairness and justice. Mr. 
Allen has succeeded in delaying justice, in 
delaying the trial of a man accused of a 
felony. The accused should have his day in 
court and be exonerated or convicted. That 
is, if due respect for the courts is to be 
maintained. z 

The citation by the American Bar Associa- 
tion is further reprehensible since the case 
is still before the court. The action is cer- 
tainly premature, and gives an impression of 
prejudging a case still before a court, a 
criticism recently made of the journalism 
profession. 

There are reasons we believe the citation 
is a dubious honor. 


The Businessman’s Peace Corps: Inter- 
national Executive Service Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the July 18, 
1965, edition of the New York Times. 
Last January, a group of American bus- 
inessmen, with the help of the foreign 
aid program, organized the International 
Executive Service Corps. This was a 
significant step in furthering the eco- 
nomic development of needy countries. 

The corps is a nonprofit, private or- 
ganization whose purpose is to recruit 
top American executives to work on a 
consultant basis with the private sec- 
tor of the less-developed nations, help- 
ing to build skilled management leader- 
ship in each country. The Agency for 
International Development encouraged 
the formation of the IECS and provided 
the initial planning and financial sup- 
port to get it underway, although the 
direction and control comes wholly from 
private American businessmen. 

In the short time that it has been in 
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existence the ESC has initiated 44 pro- 
jects, with many more under study. The 
article tells of the success of the corps 
in its first few months as it brings the 
know-how of American businessmen to 
bear on the problems of the less devel- 
oped world. 

The article follows: 

EXECUTIVE Corps STARTS WRITING SUCCESS 
STORY IN Irs FST YEAR 
(By Douglas W. Cray) 

Contrary to form, a chance to catch up on 
a little fishing was not uppermost in the 
plans to George F. Salman, of Manhasset, LI. 
when he retired 2 years ago at the age of 
56, as controller of the Minerals & Chem- 
icals Philipp Corp., an international trading 
corporation. 

Yet today, fresh from a 3-month tour of 
volunteer service in Peru, Mr. Salman has 
brought back a tale that makes minnows 
out of any conventional entries in a fishing 
derby for retirees. 

With the help of the recently organized 
International Executive Service Corps, a kind 
of business executives’ Peace Corps, Mr. Sal- 
man found himself in the whaling business, 

During his stay with the officers and di- 
rectors of a small, struggling shore-station 
whaling company in Port Paita, Peru, Mr. 
Salman acquired enough whaling lore and 
whaling industry data to fill a book. 

Instead of writing one, he shared his newly 
acquired knowledge in detailed reports with 
the company, which had been looking for 
ways to diversify a product line long con- 
fined to sperm oil and whale meat. 

Mr. Salman describes his tour as “a most 
rewarding experience.” 

The general manager of the whaling com- 
pany found it more than just personally “re- 
warding.” In a recent letter to officials of 
the executive corps, he asserted that the help 
Mr, Salman provided “will save our in- 
dustry from economic collapse; will créate 
new job opportunities; will permit our in- 
dustry to advance to manufacturing activi- 
ties; and will help the country’s economy, 
including the infiow of foreign currencies,” 

DISTINGUISHED GROUP. 


The International Executive Service Corps, 
which was formally organized last January, 
has not been in operation long enough to 
have received many such letters, But if the 
plans of the distinguished group of U.S. cor- 
porate executives who founded it work out, 
the organization will eventually have 400 to 
500 projects like the one Mr. Salman partici- 
pated in going on each year. 

As the executive corps states in a new 
brochure for prospective “client” companies 
in developing nations: 

“IESC is a private nonprofit organization 
directed and managed by businessmen. Its 
primary objective is to help improve the 
performance of privately owhed commercial 
enterprises in developing countries essentially 
in the fields of general management, pro- 
duction, marketing and financial control. 
IECS makes avallable on request experienced 
executives for limited periods of time, usually 
3 to 6 months, to advise the management of 
enterprises seeking assistance, and to help 
implement the recommendations made. 
IECS deals directly with individual busi- 
nesses, and not through the governments of 
the United States and the host country.” 

The idea for this kind of gray flannel, 
privately operated Peace Corps was first 
voiced in 1963 by Senator Vance HARTKE, 
Democrat of Indiana, and, that same year, 
by David Rockefeller, president of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, in the keynote address at 
the 18th annual International Management 
Congress. 

Mr. Rockefeller said: “It is my suggestion 
that private companies in the industrialized 
nations—in addition to p their own 
investment opportunities abroad—volunteer 
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to send members of their management to 
work in the developing areas.” 

He called for what he termed a “Managerial 
Task Force of Pree Enterprise.” 

By June 1964, the project was being hailed 
by President Johnson as an “inspiring exam- 
ple of sane and sensible, responsible and con- 
structive cooperation between government 
and private enterprise.” 

Besides Mr. Rockefeller, the chairman, di- 
rectors include Sol M. Linowitz, chairman of 
Xerox Corp.; Andrew Heiskell, chair- 
man of Time, Inc.; Lawrence Litchfield, Jr., 
chairman of Aluminum Co. of America; 
Ralph A. Peterson, president of the Bank of 
America, and David A. Shepard, executive 
yice president of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey). 

Frank Pace, Jr., is the full-time paid presi- 
dent of the organization, whose nine full- 
time staff members are mostly retired corpo- 
rate executives. The organization has its 
headquarters at 720 Fifth Avenue. 


HEAVY SCHEDULE 


The executive corps has completed 4 
projects, has 11 more in progress, and an- 
other 30 approved. A total of 44 projects, 
that is pleas for managerial assistance from 
private companies in developing countries, 
have been approved and 37 more are under 


Essentially what the companies or clients 
are seeking is the managerial experience and 
background of senior and retired U.S. corpo- 
rate executives. 

The corps has a contract with the Agency 
for International Development whereby the 
initial financing of the venture is the part 
met by AID funds. AID will meet 75 percent 
of the nonproject costs and 80 percent of 
the project costs during fiscal 1965. 

An additional $100,000 in has 
been raised by the organization in a limited 
fundraising effort in the U.S. business 
community. 

Eventually, the endeavor will be, 

to its staff, 100 percent backed by private 
enterprise. 
A volunteer like Mr. Salman—there are 
some 300 volunteers who have been fully 
screened and processed—receives no pay for 
his tour of service with a “client” company 
that might be in the Middle East, Latin 
America, or the Far East. 

The client pays the corps a fee for his 
managerial services equivalent to the exist- 
ing rate of pay in its country for such a 
senior management officer. The volunteer, 
in turn, receives only daily expenses for him- 
self and, on occasion, his wife. 

If the client is able to meet such an ex- 
pense he is also expected to pay for the yol- 
unteer’s travel expenses to and from his 
temporary place of service. 

So far, more than 50 percent of the clients 
who have approached the corps for assistance 
are producing companies in the developing 
countries, whose output ranges from drugs 
and shoes to furniture and automotive parts. 

Other companies are in the retail business, 
insurance, development banking, and various 
service or commercial ventures. 

ACHIEVEMENTS NOTED 


Mr. Salman, drawing from his acquaint- 
ances in the international business commu- 
“nity, was able to obtain data on how another 
whaling company, in Africa, had diversified 
its production to include a substantial vol- 
ume of business in meat extracts. 

He turned this data over to the company 
that he worked 6 days a week with. 

Another returned volunteer, who plans to 
return for another assignment this fall, is 
Otto G. Berwind, who managed a Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co, store in Pittsburgh for 20 years. 

He helped a large retail operation in David, 
Panama, set up a credit operation and re- 
vamp its management operations so that 
operating division heads were represented on 
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the board instead of simply members of the 
family. 

“To me,” Mr, Rockefeller said last week, 
“the most significant achievement so far is 
that our experience has clearly demon- 
strated the workability of the concept of an 
executive service corps on a worldwide scale.” 

“Our returnees so far have all indicated 
a desire to return again for another assign- 
ment,“ Mr. Pace said last week. 

The combination of an active alumni and 
a mounting desire on the part of individual 
companies in developing countries for skilled 
managerial assistance indicates that the ex- 
ecutive corps has an active future ahead of 
it. 

In the words of another volunteer, back 
from a tour of service in Panama: 

“There is, of course, also the feeling of 
self-satisfaction in having made a contribu- 
tion to what I consider a necessary and 
worthy cause. Equally important is the feel- 
ing of satisfaction of having taken on a 
challenge and beating it.’ 


U.S. Aid Moves Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent article which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer by 
Norma Bixler. 

It is difficult to bring home the mean- 
ing of a few American tractors to the 
economy of a developing nation—as dif- 
ficult as it is to dispel some of the more 
cynical rumors regarding foreign aid ex- 
penditures. Obviously, the American 
public cannot all “see” for themselves 
the success of our foreign assistance in 
remote jungles and far-off villages and 
cities, but it is heartening to read of one 
who actually has, and has found it a re- 
assuring experience. 

The article follows: 

U.S. Am Moves Forests 

No wonder Americans get confused about 
foreign aid. Torn between their natural 
humanitarian instincts and their equally 
natural dislike for being gypped, they don’t 
know whom to believe. They’d give a lot to 
find out for themselves. 

Once, just once, I did. 

We'd been in Burma around a year when it 
happened by sheer chance. For months I'd 
been hearing about some big tractors and 
trucks AID had given to Burma for hauling 
teak out of the jungle. 

“Complete waste of money,” Rangvon 
Americans kept telling me. Nongovern- 
mental Americans, of course. They're as 
cynical abroad as they are at home, espe- 
cially about what they can't see. 

They hadn't fallen for the line about 
Russian virtue and virtuosity overseas be- 
cause they saw its untruth. 

They believed the story about the hard- 
ened bags of cement because Russia delivered 
these to Rangoon's docks. 

And the sugar mill for sugarbeets instead 
of cane, had been installed in a nearby sugar 
cane country. 

But not many Rangoon Americans went to 
the teak jungles, and they knew that only 
elephants could get the teak out. 

Then our family went upcountry where 
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American agricultural workers had planned 
an elephant ride for us. Teak jungle is where 
elephants live and work, so we took a train 
to a sawmill on the edge of a jungle. 

But when the plans had been made some 
weeks earlier, neither Americans nor Bur- 
mese had remembered that this particular 
day was the Tazaungdaing Festival, a full- 
moon religious holiday. Elephants had the 
day off, as did the oozies, their trainers. 

Our Burmese host insisted we wait while 
the oozies rounded up a couple of elephants 
for us. 

Most of our party wandered down a dirt 
path to a village by the river. They were 
drawn by the wild, sweet music of a bamboo 
flute accompanied by bamboo clappers for 
percussion. Musiclans and dancers were 
beating the deadline on the sundown 
festivities. 

But a few of the men started up the path 
with our host to a rough shed which housed 
some heavy-duty trucks and tractors. They 
had to be the ones. There couldn't be many 
like them in Burma. I tagged along in- 
conspicuously. 

The monsoons had only just ended; truck 
tire treads and tractor cleats were caked with 
mud. 

“You use them in the rains?“ someone 
asked dubiously. 

The Burmease hadn't heard about 
the money wasted in their purchase. He 
told us with pride how well they worked, 
even in the mud. 

“They do the work of elephants?” 
questioner was still disbelieving. 

The Burmese said elephants still snaked 
logs out to the logging roads. But after that 
the machines brought the logs out here to 
the railroad lines. It saved time, meant 
more teak for export, more foreign exchange 
for Burma, more help she could give herself. 

Words are only words. When the men 
moved on, I made the high climb to an 
engine cab and looked at a speedometer. On 
that short run, this truck had already piled 
up hundreds of miles. 

I climbed down, brushed the mud off my 
skirt and followed the sound of the flute. 

Those speedometers still reassure me when 
I hear tales of American aid waste which I 
can’t check out for myself. 


The 


Water Resources and Development in the 
Middle East 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since 1948, the Arab States of the Middle 
East have waged an all-out campaign to 
destroy the State of Israel. While the 
Arab peasant and his family have gone 
hungry and suffered amidst some of the 
worst living conditions to be found any- 
where in the world, Mr. Nasser and the 
other so-called leaders of the Arab bloc 
have spent billions of dollars in a cam- 
paign to crush Israel. 

The bitter jealousy and antagonism of 
the Arab States has driven them to com- 
mit acts of armed aggression against Is- 
rael with weapons purchased from the 
Soviet Union. But, as we all know, they 
would have done better to spend the 
military aid on food for their people and 
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economic development, because Israel 
has proven itself quite capable militarily 
of defending itself against all aggressors. 

I think the Arabs are finally becoming 
cognizant of this fact, and thus have de- 
cided to alter their tactics, although their 
intentions remain the same. The new 
tactic is more subtle, more insidious, but 
is just as much an act of aggression as a 
bombing raid. I refer, of course, to the 
deliberate piracy of Israel's vital water 
supply by the Arab States. 

Now you would think, Mr. Speaker, 
that in an area such as the Jordan River 
watershed where water is so crucial to 
the existence of life, and where there is 
80 little water to be found, the riparian 
States would cooperate in a regional plan 
designed by hydrological experts for the 
benefit of all the people living there. 
But, regrettably, such is not the case. 

A water-sharing plan has been con- 
ceived for the region. It is an excellent 
Plan. It was formulated 10 years ago by 
the late U.S, Ambassador Eric Johnston, 
who drafted a masterful compromise be- 
tween the Israelis and the Arabs on 
future plans for the development of the 
Jordan River waters. It was acknowl- 
edged then, as it is today, that the lack 
of some regional arrangement would not 
only waste whatever scarce water re- 
sources are available, but would also 
greatly increase the chances for an 
armed conflict over the use of those re- 
sources. 

The Johnston plan was eminently fair 
to the Arab States. It provided that 
about 61 percent of the Jordan River 
water would be for the use of the Arab 
States, and that 39 percent would go to 
Israel. The plan was initially endorsed 
by Arab technical experts but was re- 
jected by the Arab League for political 
reasons. 

The political reason was, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Arabs were not about to partici- 
pate in any plan which benefited Israel 
in any way. Although the Johnston plan 
gave the States of Lebanon, Syria, and 
Jordan all the water they needed to irri- 
gate their lands, although rejection of 
the plan meant serious losses to them- 
Selves, the Arab States were perfectly 
willing to cut off their noses to spite their 
faces if they could hamper Israel’s 
Progress. 

And so the logic and necessity of eco- 
nomics are today being ignored in the 
Jordan River region. Petty and aggres- 
sive nationalism and hatred on the part 
of the Arab States is causing millions of 
gallons of precious Jordan River water 
to flow daily to the Dead Sea, while cities 
and farms on both sides search franti- 
cally for additional supplies. And yet 
Israel, showing remarkable patience and 
restraint in the face of this criminal 
wastage of water, has consistently built 
her irrigation projects in strict compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Johnston 
formula, in the hope that someday the 
integrated regional plan for water shar- 
ing in the Middle East will be imple- 
mented. In order to irrigate the barren 
Negev desert region in the south, Israel 
has, in accordance with the Johnston 
plan, built a 125-mile conduit from Lake 
Tiberias to the Negev which will eventu- 
ally draw some 320 million cubic meters 
of water from the Jordan River’s yearly 
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flow of 1 billion cubic meters. But wast- 
age still goes on. 

Wastage, however, is one thing; piracy 
is altogether different. In 1964, Presi- 
dent Nasser, of Egypt, decided he could 
stand by no longer and watch Israel 
flourish and prosper. But he knew he 
could not launch a military attack with- 
out being utterly crushed by the superior 
Israel forces. So he decided the Arab 
States must band together and hit Israel 
where she is now most vulnerable—in her 
water supply. 

The Arab States decided to dam and 
divert the Hasbani and Banyas Rivers in 
Lebanon and Syria, which feed the Jor- 
dan River. Thus the Arabs planned to 
divert almost half the Jordan River's 
flow away from Israel, in clear violation 
of the Johnston plan, at great expense, 
and for no other purpose than sheer 
harassment. This diversion is now tak- 
ing place. 

Israel cannot stand still for this par- 
ticularly sinister and cowardly form of 
aggression, which injures not only sol- 
diers, but farmers and women and chil- 
dren as well. There have already taken 
place a number of armed clashes be- 
tween Israeli and Arab forces, and there 
will be more, unless the Arab States de- 
sist immediately from their odious policy 
of water thievery. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the United 
States has no other choice but to do 
everything in its power to see that the 
Arabs are prevented from weakening or 
threatening the State of Israel in any 
way. This brave young state, which has 
demonstrated by hard work and courage 
that the most incredible feats of eco- 
nomic development are possible in the 
Middle East, represents our most stable 
political and military ally in this stra- 
tegic region. 

But beyond that, simple justice re- 
quires of us that we protect from Arab 
aggression this tiny country which was 
built literally from dust by determined 
bands of pioneers, and which is sup- 
ported financially and in spirit by large 
segments of the people of the United 
States. : 

Mr. Speaker, American soldiers are to- 
day fighting in Vietnam to preserve the 
freedom and dignity of a nation under 
attack by a ruthless aggressor. I do not 
suggest that we send American soldiers 
to the Middle East, for the State of Israel 
has demonstrated that militarily she can 
take care of herself. I do, however, sug- 
gest that the United States must un- 
equivocally declare its firm opposition 
to the Arab policy of water thievery in 
the Jordan River region. The silence of 
this Government in the face of the di- 
version of Jordan River water by the 
Arab States merely encourages Nasser 
and his minions to further flaunt every 
rule of international cooperation and 
good will. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States has a 
water problem of its own; it is not as bad 
as Israel's water shortage, but we, too, 
know what it is like to feel the pinch. 
Given our experience, I do not see how 
we can permit the Arab States to delib- 
erately deprive Israel of the precious 
water which is rightfully hers. It is in- 
deed time for the United States to speak 
out in protest. 
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John U. Shroyer, Soldier at 16 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
excerpts from an article in the Shamo- 
kin, Pa., Citizen of August 12, 1965, by 
the son of John U. Shroyer, a soldier in 
the Philippines at 16, and in 1953 
elected commander in chief of the 
United Spanish War Veterans: 

Joun U. SHROYER, SOLDIER at 16 


(By George W. Shroyer) 

My father was very proud of a memento 
of this Nation’s war with Spain. Still hang- 
ing in the lobby of the dress manufactur- 
ing industry which he established is a table 
cast from metal recovered from the U.S.. 
Maine. Depicted in the cast is Lady Liberty 
with head bowed and arm extended in bene- 
diction over the hulk of the battleship, 
marked symbolically with a cross. 

Inscribed in the base metal of dark brown 
color are the words: 

“USS. Maine, destroyed in Havana Har- 
bor, February 15, 1898.“ 

Inspired by the example of the proudly 
patriotic members of the G. AR., father, at 
the age of 16, responded to the call for vol- 
unteers to avenge the Maine and free the 
Cubans from the tyranny of thelr Spanish 
masters. He was underage, along with the 
late movie actor, Jimmie Gleason, but he was 
already a man, haying gone to work at the 
age of 9 as a slate picker, 

An independent and stubborn Dutchman 
even at the elementary school level, he re- 
belled against wearing what he considered 
a Little Lord Fauntleroy collar in a Colum- 
bus Day parade. When he resisted the dis- 
cipline of a one-legged schoolmaster and 
committed the unpardonable offense of 
heaving a lump of coal from the scuttle in 
the schoolroom, his school days came to an 
abrupt end. His parents gave him a choice, 
certain he would choose what they thought 
best for him: go back to school or go to 
work. He chose work and independence. 

A strapping young man, he had no trouble 
getting by the recruiters with a release signed 
by his obliging sister, whose handwriting 
was much like his mothers. When his 
parents discovered what he had done, they 
made no objection, for their son was long 
in the habit of making up his own mind and 
accepting the consequences. 

His service dated from July 26, 1898 to 
March 5, 1902. For nearly 3 years he served 
with Company B, 2ist Regiment in the Phil- 
ippines during the long insurrection. It was 
no short war for him and his comrades and 
no easy path to glory. 

Disease in the islands was feared ss much 
as the head-hunting insurrectionists, Along 
with many men who served in the Far East 
he came down with malaria. Believed to be 
dead, he was cast on a pile of corpses for 
burial. Someone discovered he was still alive 


for John U. Shroyer the lasting impression 


humanity. He often said that 
he had a duty to preserve the free- 
dom of that little piece of America on which 
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When the 50th anniversary of the war with 


United Spanish War Veterans, he served as 
publisher of a handsomely illustrated book, 
printed by the Shamokin News Dispatch. 

In this book, bound in gold-embossed paper 
cover, are many facts about that long-ago 
war for humanity. When the war broke out, 
this Nation had only 28,183 officers and men 
in the Army. Spain, an imperial power with 
farflung possessions, had 492,067 officers and 
men. 

Writes historian Hilliard: “When the 
battleship Maine was sunk February 15, 
1898, the United States was at their lowest 
State of preparedness, per capita and per 
square mile of any period in our history, ex- 
cept possibly in 1784 when our forces were 
reduced to 80 men.“ 

In the sinking of the Maine, 266 Americans 
lost their lives. “Remember the Maine” be- 
came the battlecry of an outraged nation. 
Volunteers responded quickly to meet the 
challenge of the Spanish aggressors. 


Success of an Important Educational 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, New Eng- 
land’s past record as a pioneer in the 
academic field still continues today. One 
of the most worthwhile and stimulating 
current educational programs is the in- 
dependent schools talent search pro- 
gram—ISTSP—of New England origin, 
and of national importance. 

The program was originally conceived 
of by Dr. Howard L. Jones, president of 
the Northfield and Mount Herman 
schools in East Northfield, Mass. Rec- 
ognizing the difficulty that college ad- 
mission presents to intelligent students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds, be- 
cause of their inaedquate preparation, a 
group of independent schools, under Dr. 
Jones’ direction formed the ISTSP in 
1963. They offered scholarships to quali- 
fied students, selected from various un- 
derprivileged areas of the country. In 
June of this year, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity included this program as 
part of the war on poverty. A grant of 
$376,031 enabled the ISTSP to expand, so 
that this September 200 students will 
enter boarding schools under the auspices 
of the ISTSP. There they will be able 
to have the advantages of close teacher 
attention, excellent facilities, and a stim- 
ulating academic atmosphere, which they 
would otherwise be denied. 

An integral part of the ISTSP is a sum- 
mer program known as “a better chance” 
or Project ABC. Many of the students 
chosen for the program are not immedi- 
ately ready for boarding school curric- 
ulum or life. To ease their adjustment to 
their new schools, a summer of indoctri- 
nation, both intellectual, and social, is 
necessary. This summer, there are 80 
boys at Dartmouth College and 75 giris 
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at Mount Holyoke College, where they 
are taking concentrated courses in Eng- 
lish and mathematics. All of them have 
been conditionally admitted to independ- 
ent schools, and final admission will fol- 
low completion of the intensive summer 


rogram, 

The 75 schools which are members of 
the program are all of outstanding 
quality. They include, among others, 
Deerfield Academy, the Baldwin School, 
Northfield School, Mount Herman 
School, and Lawrenceville School. 

Last summer, 49 boys who attended 
the Project ABC at Dartmouth College 
attended boarding schools throughout 
the country. Of these students, only one 
had serious academic difficulties at 
school, and six achieved honor roll 
standing. Such an admirable record 
proves the worth of such a program as 
the Independent Schools Talent Search. 

In an era in which a college education 
is a near essential for success, the ISTSP 
is providing a vital opportunity for per- 
sonal and academic accomplishment to 
qualified, intelligent youngsters who 
might otherwise be stified by their en- 
vironment. The program, although of 
New England origin, reaches far beyond 
regional boundaries in its operation. 
Not only are the participating students 
and schools selected from across the 
country but, and much more import- 
antly, the ISTSP helps extend to all 
young Americans, no matter what their 
background, the opportunity of entering 
college and having a better future. I 
feel that the success of this challenging 
program has been proven, and hope to 
see it expand, through the joint efforts 
of the independent schools and the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. E 

The New York Times of August 16, 
1965, contained an article about project 
ABC which is currently preparing boys 
and girls on the ISTSP for 
school this fall. I found it of great in- 
terest, for it shows the program in action. 

The article follows: 

TEENAGERS GET RESPITE AT DARTMOUTH 

(By John H. Fenton) 

Hanover, N.H., August 15—Dartmouth was 
the host this weekend to a delegation from 
Mount Holyoke at a college house party for 
teenagers. 

The teenagers consisted of 71 boys, who 
have been studying at Dartmouth, and 69 
girls, who have been studying at Mount 
Holyoke, under the ABC (a better chance) 
project. They were recruited by the Inde- 
pendent Schools Talent Research Pr 
after having shown an aptitude for academic 
achievement. 

In contrast to the older and generally well- 
to-do whites who dominate Dartmouth house 
parties during the collegiate year, these 
young people were poor and mostly Negro. 
There were also some American Indians, 
Puerto Ricans and minority-group whites. 

STROLLS ON CAMPUS 

For a 24-hour period beginning noon 
yesterday, the group, mostly eighth and 
ninth graders, enjoyed a respite from an 
8-week course of concentrated study, 
The course was to acclimate them for the 
academic and social life at some of the most 
prestigious preparatory schools in the 
Nation. 

The group dined in Thayer Hall and 
strolled around the picturesque campus, with 
its hourly chimes from the tower of Baker 
Library. 
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Last night, the tennagers danced until 
midnight to recorded music. This morn- 
ing, before their final campus meal at noon, 
they worshipped in the Bema, a wooded 
glade nestled in a hollow between glacial 
boulders at the northeast edge of the campus. 

Gloria Beamon, who lives in Brooklyn's 
teeming Stuyvesant section, sat in the last 
row of folding chairs waiting for the simple 
service to begin. She will enter the Bald- 
win School at Bryn Mawr, Pa., in the fall, 
She hopes to be a teacher. 

A choir of ABC project girls softly practiced 
a hymn on the platform made of indigenous 
rock as birds twitered in the sheltering elm, 
hemlock and birch trees. 

“It is so peaceful, quiet and restful up 
here in New England that I don’t look for- 
ward much to going back to New York City 
August 23," Miss Beamon said, 

In the choir, wearing black robes and 
white surplices, were girls from a dozen 
States. The girls included Gloria Shiggs and 
Sarah Palmer of Darien, Ga.; Marian Hayes 
of Atlanta, Jacqueline Brownley of St, Louis 
and Maria Viera and Judy Kreijanovsky of 
New York. 

Most of the boys at Dartmouth and the 
girls at Mount Holyoke had been recruited 
by James E. Simmons, a former dean of 
students at Hampton Institute, his alma 
mater. 


TWENTY SCHOOLS FORM PROGRAM 


Mr. Simmons, who holds a master’s degree 
in counseling psychology from Harvard Uni- 
versity, was selected by the 20 schools that 
originally founded the Independent Schools 
Talent Research Program following a meet- 
ing at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., in 
1963. 

In the last two years, Mr. Simmons said 
he had visited 80 cities and 50 States, seeking 
out young people from poor homes, He had 


‘been assisted by counselors in settlement 


houses, friends in the South and interested 
citizens like Charles Egan, a New York 
lawyer. 

Dartmouth held the first summer session 
last year, for boys only. Coeducational pro- 
grams elsewhere are planned for next year. 

Some 75 preparatory schools have joined 
the talent hunt program, offering partial or 
full scholarships, according to need. Among 
the schools are Groton, St. Mark's, St. Paul's, 
Kent, Taft, Choate, and Lawrenceville. 

The study program is financed by the two 
colleges through the Rockefeller Foundation. 
There has been assistance this year from 
the Federal Office of Economic Opportunity. 

“We found a lot of youngsters who were 
prepared to make the transition directly to 
the prep schools,” said Mr. Simmons, “but 
these at Dartmouth and Mount Holyoke are 
risk kinds who needed at least 8 weeks 
of educational and social indoctrination. 

As an example of how well they have 
worked out, 49 of the 53 boys who studied 
here last year made it to prep school.” 


Statement by President Eisenhower on 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recor the fol- 


lowing statement by President Eisen- 
hower on the United Nations: 
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I had the opportunity on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 18, 1965, for a full discussion with Am- 
bassador Goldberg on the present problems 
facing the United Nations, including the 
financial and constitutional issues that are 
the subjects of current meetings in New 
York. 

After his detailed explanation of the back- 
ground and reasons, I personally believe that 
the policy outlined by Ambassador Goldberg 
at the United Nations on Monday is the best 
course open to the United States in the cir- 
cumstances as they now exist. 


Plainly Incorrect as to Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune of August 
10, published an editorial, “Plainly In- 
correct as to Louisiana, which pin- 
points as clearly and as concisely as it is 
possible to do the inequity and the in- 
iquity of the voting bill recently signed 
into law. 

Specifically, this editorial shows the 
complete ridiculousness of Attorney 
General Katzenbach’s drive to register 
illiterates and proves, if any proof is 
needed, that the purpose and intent of 
this vindictive bill was not to bring about 
the registration of qualified citizens, but 
to register the unqualified in the hope 
of harvesting their votes at election time. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of all: 

PLAINLY INCORRECT AS TO LOUISIANA 

If Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach, 
or the administration, is going to revive the 
practice of registering in Louisiana people 
who are unable to read or write, it should 
not be done under the masquerade of justice 
to Negro citizens. 

Mr. Katzenbach said Sunday Federal reg- 
istrars were going to register completely u- 
literate Negroes be cause the Southern States 
had been registering white illiterates, and 
that now the same standard must be applied. 

By constitutional amendment in 1960 reg- 
istration of illiterates was stopped in this 
State and so far as we know none has been 
registered since that time. Even before that, 
balloting by voting machine made the par- 
ticipation of Uliterates impractical for elec- 
tions involving a long ballot. 

A residue of illiterates do vote in Louisiana 
since those registered up to 1960 were not 
disfranchised. But even if Mr. Katzenbach 
Wants to fall back on the situation in the 
1950's, he could be forthright only by ad- 
mitting that more Negro Uliterates than 
white were registered either as a percentage 
of the total population of each race or as a 
percentage of the registration of each. Ne- 
gro illiterates on the rolls as of May 1 this 
year were 12,921 or about 1.2 perecnt of the 
total Negro population. White illiterates 
numbering 20,235 were only about nine- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total white popu- 
lation, 

Negro illiterates enrolled were about 8 
percent of the total 163,000 Negro registra- 
tion in the State. But white illiterates 
formed only about 2 percent of the white 
registration, 

By any percentage measure based on 1960 
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population (last oficial count) and 1965 
registration, the Negro illiterates have the 
best of it. 

Mr. Katzenbach evidently is going to ap- 
ply the same rule e' Federal regis- 
erars are installed. But he should confess 
that he doesn’t plan to place Uliterates on 
roll in Louisiana because illiterate whites 
are being registered (which they are not) or 
because he wants to even up the illiterate 
registration practice as between whites and 
Negroes. 

Six Louisiana parishes have no illiterates 
whatever registered. Will the Government 
agents come to these parishes with an ap- 
peal saying in effect come one, come all, let's 
cheapen and debase the voting franchise 
by enrolling everybody who can’t read and 
write or be informed concerning the issues 
of the day? 

Whether they do or not, the Attorney 
General should be guided by the facts when 
he seeks to justify the kind of policy he has 
announced. 


Peace Corps Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have in the past, I am once again 
pleased to share with my colleagues 
comments testifying to the effectiveness 
of the Peace Corps in various parts of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The first of these two statements is 
from Mr. Leslie Freestone, envoy, officer 
in charge of the Salvation Army head- 
quarters in Calcuta, India. It conevys 
his high tribute to Volunteers whom he 
and his staff have observed over the past 
few years. 

The second is a report of an address by 
Inche Mohamed Khir Johari, Minister of 
Education in Kuala Lampur, Malaya, in 
which he urges his own countrymen to 
emulate the spirit and dedication of 
Peace Corps volunteers. 

The comments follow: 

THE SALVATION ARMY, 
June 11,1965. 
SARGENT SHRIVER, Esq., 
Director, Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SHRIVER: During the last few 
years, we at this hostel, have seen ever in- 
creasing numbers of your young Peace Corps 
volunteers. (We are missionaries of the Sal- 
vation Army, whose present appointment is 
to run an economic priced hostel in this 
city), and whereas we have seen many of 
your folk from India, East Pakistan, West 
Pakistan, and from Nepal, we have, in addi- 
tion had a large number of terminated vol- 
unteers from the Phillippines, Malaya, 
Borneo, Thailand, Indonesia, Ethiopia, and 
Ghana (I'm quite sure that I have forgotten 
some, but the main thing I remember is 
that none of them travel the short way home 
on termination). 

However, the main reason for my writing 
this letter is to let you know what a grand 
crowd of young folk you have under your 
command. We have seen the equivalent yol- 
unteers from other nations pass through 
here, but none of them have had the same 
sense of purpose, or the same camaraderie, 
that we have seen in your folk, 


egg 
bridge building, public health 
work, and so on), they have made friends 
very easily with other folk who have passed 
eee our hostel, foreigners and Indians 


I am not American, but English, I neverthe- 
less say that this is the finest image of 
America that I have seen, the Peace Corps 
volunteers. 


3 telt that I had to write to tell you 


Envoy, Officer in Charge. 


INCOMING TELEGRAM—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


All papers carried story of Minister of 
Education praise for Peace Corps, Straits 
Times July 22, under headline “Emulate the 
Peace Corps example, teachers told,” stated 
“The Minister of Education, Inche Mohamed 
Khir Johari, today urged teachers to emu- 
late the sterling example set by U.S. Peace 
Corps members, and volunteer to stay for 
longer periods along the east coast.“ Ad- 
dressing the opening of the 4-day conference 
of the Federal Inspectorate of Schools, Inche 
Khir spoke of Peace Corps teachers coming 
all the way from their homes in the United 
States to teach Malaysian children in re- 
mote areas of Pahang, Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Sarawak and Sabah. He asked: “Shouldn't 
this be a challenge to our young men and 
women? The challenge is all the greater 
when they are asked to teach not foreign 
children, but our own children, who will grow 
up to be citizens of Malaysia * * * I would 
ask teachers to emulate the sterling exam- 
ple set by the teachers who come to our 
country under the U.S. Peace Corps arrange- 
ments.” He was making an appeal to the 
teachers for a “greater sense of dedication 
to their profession * * *.” The Malayan 
Times elaborated his remarks: “These dedi- 
cated young men and women freely volunteer 
to come all the way from their homes in the 
United States thousands of miles away to 
serve our children in the remote areas 
far away from civilization that they know 
in thelr own country.” 


What If We Back Out? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 19, 1965, the Colorado Springs 
Free Press carried a thought provoking 
editorial on Vietnam entitled “What If 
We Back Out?” 

This editorial discusses the implica- 
tions of the Vietnam war in terms of 
long-range results, and I commend it to 
my colleagues attention. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial: 


A4674 


[From the Colorado Springs Free Press, 
Aug. 17. 1965] 


Waar ty Wr Back Our? 


The situation in which the United States 
finds itself in Vietnam is entirely unprece- 
dented in our history. 

This is probably one of the reasons for the 
great controversy which is currently raging 
over our position in the country. 

Some have said that there is no concrete 
proof that the United States is vitally threat- 
ened in this war as it was with Hitler in 
Europe or the Japanese in the Pacific. 

It would be well to remember that when 
Hitler and the Japanese started their rise to 
world conquest, they posed no immediate 
threat to the security and sanctity of the 
United States. 

If their rise had been nipped at an early 
age when they did not control so much of 
the world, the history of the world may have 
been rewritten excluding World War II. 

This is the essence of the policy which our 
Government is now following in Vietnam. 
We are trying to nip these wars of libera- 
tion and conquest in the bud before they 
can bloom into all-out nuclear destruction. 

Columnist Walter Lippmann believes there 
are two main reasons we are staying in Viet- 
nam. The first is the fact we will not admit 
We made a mistake in entering the war 10 
years ago and we are now fighting to save 
race 


The second reason is because we were in- 
vited into the country by the Vietnamese 
Government. 

Lippmann wishes to know how long the 
United States can continue to play “police- 
man“ for places like Vietnam and the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Although I do not agree with Mr. Lipp- 
mann in his admonition to leave Vietnam, 
the objections he raises are valid and need 
to be answered, 

No one knows how long we will continue 
in the role of world patrolman or how long 
it may be necessary for us to do so. 

Although the comparison between Korea 
and Vietnam is not an exact , there 
is some merit as to whether the defense of 
Korea actually stemmed the Communist tide 
in that area. The same question is being 
raised of Vietnam: If we do win, will this 
provide for the security of all of Asia? 

The answer to this question is, in all 
probability: No, it will not. 

We cannot provide for the security of an 
entire continent by the defense of one 
country. 

However, the other side of the question is 
far more valid and vital to our national in- 
terests. If we leave Vietnam, what will hap- 
pen to Asia? 

Success is always followed up by the Com- 
munist countries as we have learned from 
their successes since World War II. 

The same tactics will be tried again in 
other countries until these capitulate to 
communism. 

Defeat is not total. However, each small 


Korea may not have been solely respon- 
sible for the security of the nations around 
her, but what would have happened had 
Korea fallen completely under Communist 
domination? 

We feel that only with limited force can 
we meet the Communist challenge. A nu- 
clear war would be as disastrous to them as 
it would to us and they will avoid this if 
at all possible. 

However, should we easily give up Viet- 
and each country which is so threat- 

the future, the Communists may 
& point where they feel strong enough 
a nuclear war. 

The question has been raised as to whether 

should continue to spend lives and mil- 
of dollars in a country where the people 


5 F 
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themselves can't seem to decide what they 
want. 

The answer to this is yes. If the people 
can be informed through a free press with 
the threat of Communist terror removed 
from around them, they then may be able 
to decide intelligently what they want. 

There have been many times in the history 
of the United States when this Nation was 
torn and divided and the people could not 
decide what they wanted. 

Why should we now feel so superior and 
complacent toward a nation which has severe 
internal dissensions? 

The real question is not what will happen 
if we stay in Vietnam. The real question is, 
What will the long-range results be if we 
withdraw from this torn country? 

Can we actually afford to withdraw from 


this war and risk future nuclear disaster? 


I do not believe this is right or fair to the 
next generation who may be the ones to face 
the results of a nuclear catastrophe. 


The Times-Picayune Points Out the Po- 
tential of the Saturn I-B 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, New Or- 
leans is indeed proud that within its city 
limits are now being built some of the 
most fantastic elements of the Nation's 
dynamic space program. 

The Saturn I-B boosters are now un- 
der production at the Michoud Opera- 
tions, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, in New Orleans. In an 
August 14 editorial, the Times-Picayune 
of New Orleans outlined the tremendous 
potential of these boosters, and under 
unanimous consent I am pleased to in- 
clude that editorial into the RECORD. 

I think it is also fitting to point out 
that this editorial is typical of the com- 
prehensive news and news interpretation 
coverage given to space development by 
the Times-Picayune. The paper has de- 
voted much attention to keeping its 
readers informed of the exciting develop- 
ments in space research and technology. 
Mr. Vincent Randazzo, a space writer 
specialist on the staff of the Times- 
Picayune, has done a superior job in 
keeping the Crescent City informed of 
progress in the space era. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to recom- 
mend the following editorial from the 
Times-Picayune: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 

Aug. 14, 1965] 
SATURN I-B PAYLOAD CAPACITY 
PROMISING 

The payload potentials of the Saturn I-B 
boosters now under production at Michoud 
seems to have escaped general attention in 
discussions about space missions and the 
rocket assemblies assigned or assignable to 
carry them out. These and other factors are 
significant In connection with efforts under 
way, just coming to light, to intrude on, sup- 
plant or degrade the SI-B in the Apollo 
or other programs for which it is fitted. 

The first of the “new Saturns,” or interme- 
diate Saturns, of the Chrysler Corporation's 
Space Division has reached Cape Kennedy 
for the initial lift-off in tests and flights 
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that will lead to human exploration of the 
moon. 

Payload requirements vary of course for 
different objectives of this 12-shot series. 

of what is first put aloft, the I-B 
assembly is designed to send into desired orb- 
it 36,000 pounds of functional vehicle—not to 
mention the 30,000 pounds of a burned-out 
second-stage, should that lagniappe be added. 

This rating compares with the 26,000- 
pound payload Soviet spacemen boosted into 
orbit last July 16; with 21,000 pounds sent 
into orbit by the Titan 3-C June 18; with 
the rated 25,000-pound payload capacity of 
the Titan 3—C; with the 22,000-pound payload 
rating of the “old Saturns” with the 18,000 
pounds of payload dispatched by an old 
Saturn” a year or two ago; and with 4,000 
pounds orbited by the Atlas. 

The confusion that sometimes attends 
space program comment was illustrated 
when at least one Washington dispatch 
stated, after the 26,000-pound Soviet launch- 
ing, that only the Saturn 5 could match the 
feat (ignoring the S-IB). Michoud has vital 
interest also, of course, in the upcoming 
Saturn 5, whose missions differ from those 
of the I-B, 

Of course the low-orbit experiments and 

es are one thing. There are 
greater payload requirements for larger or- 
bits and for some outer space explorations. 
For these, new combinations and new types 
of rocket stages are planned or considered, 
such as a Centaur rocket for the final thrust 
from a Saturn I-B base. Assertedly this 
Saturn-Centaur could shoot 22,000 aie 
for almost any kind of Martian probe, com- 
pared with the 450-pound Mariner. The 
first Voyager-Mars missions for Saturn- 
Centaur call, however, for not more than 
8,000 pounds’ payload. 

Then there is the “strap-on” rocket system 
for boosters, The Titan-3C uses, for ex- 
ample, two 120-inch-diameter strap-ons 
(solid fuel) to help get its great booster- 
thrust and 25,000-pound payload potential. 
Projections by Chrysler show that with four 
similar strap-ons, Saturn I-B could send 
75,000 pounds’ payload into low orbit; and, 
with a Centaur, 25,000 pounds or more to 
Mars. 

The momentum generated by the original 
Saturn firings has provided the space pro- 
gram an enormous asset. The 10-shot series 
not only achieved 100 percent perfection in 
functions, countdowns and launch timings, 
but produced the Nation's largest opera- 
tional rockets, as demonstrated by the three- 
shot Pegasus series—one which did not 
Tequire exercise of full payload potential. 
Ingenuity in the various branches of produc- 
TCT 
cessive upgradings of rocket thrust, culmi 
nating in the LB assembly—which, basically. 
is otherwise the same Saturn. 

It presumably is due to this performance 
that astronauts will be able to man the 
fourth spacecraft launched in the forthcom- 
ing series—in effect, the 14th scheduled firing 
of the Saturn. For various reasons, other 
types of rockets have had firings ranging 
from 45 to 92 prior to use in manned-flight 
expeditions. 


Time for Transfusion 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 12, 1965, Senator ROBERT F. KEN- 


NEDY and I requested the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Anthony 
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J. Celebrezze to convene a Federal water 
22 enforcement conference in Buf- 
alo. 

This action followed conferences in De- 
troit and Cleveland arising from the in- 
creasingly serious pollution of Lake Erie. 

The requested conference was held in 
Buffalo from August 10 to August 12. 

Although initially reluctant, New York 
State finally agreed to abide by the find- 
ing of the conference. She thus joined 
the other States bordering Lake Erie in 
an all-out war on pollution. 

For the first time in many, many 
months, I now am genuinely hopeful that 
we may win this war. But it is going to 
take many months to achieve victory and 
the complete support of the United 
States and Canadian Governments and 
all the States, municipalities and towns 
bordering the lake. 

One thing the House and Senate can 
do now is to reach agreement on the 
Clean Water Act of 1965. This impor- 
tant measure has been languishing for 
months in conference because of a dif- 
ference over Federal standards. 

Mr. Speaker, Time magazine’s August 
20 issue contains an excellent article on 
the efforts to save dying Lake Erie. 

I recommend it to the attention of the 
Members: 

Eco.tocy: TIME FOR TRANSFUSION 

Lake Erie is critically ill, and the symp- 
toms are there for all to see. Beaches that 
once were gleaming with white sand are 
covered with smelly greenish slime. ‘The 
lake's prize fish—walleyes, blue pike, yellow 
Perch, and whitefish—have all but disap- 
peared, and the fishing fleets along with 
them. After surveying their sludgy waters 
last year, over 1 million irate Ohio citizens 
petitioned Gov. James A, Rhodes to ask for 
remedial action, and thousands have sent in 
letters. Wrote one Clevelander: “Our lake 
is a wastebasket for factories. It is unfit 
for fish to live in and for people to enjoy.” 

Such complaints have echoed all the way 
to Washington, and at Ohio's request, repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Health, Edu- 
Cation, and Welfare gave the lake a complete 
Medical checkup. They plumbed its depths, 
Studied its surface, tested its water and 
Measured its oxygen. With its findings in 
hand, the Department held a 2-week-long 
hearing for the five States that form Erie’s 
Watershed. The proceedings began with a 
grim conclusion: the lake has been brought 
to its deathbed by the citizens and indus- 
tries that surround it; only a massive trans- 
fusion of money and effort can save it from 

a North American dead sea. 
FERTILIZING ALGAE 


Major reason for the lake's pollution is 
that most of its larger tributaries have 
turned into little more than open sewers. 
Detroit alone pours 1.5 billion gallons of 
Waste a day into the Detroit River, which 
flows directly into Lake Erie. The Cuyahoga 
River, which runs through the middle of 
Akron and Cleveland before spilling into the 
lake, is so clogged with logs, rotted pilings, 
flammable chemicals, oil slicks and old tires 
that it has been labeled a fire hazard. Add- 
ing to the scum and stench are thousands 
of dead fish that were smothered by the 
Pollution. On a cruise up the Buffalo River 
last summer, Buffalo Mayor Chester Kowal 
tlid past islands of detergents, pools of grain 
dust, and a general rainbow of industrial 
disc The stink was overpowering. 
“Unbelievable. Disgusting,” he concluded. 

Residential sewage presents almost as 
much of a problem. A startlingly high per- 
centage of lakeside residents run sewage di- 
rectly Into the lake. Along New York's por- 
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tion of the Erle basin, 78 percent of the 
homeowners depend upon a primitive, in- 
adequate settling process. Even some mu- 
nicipal sewage-treatment plants add to the 
problem. If they are hooked up to a com- 
bined network of sewage and storm water 
pipes, they can usually handle only a small 
percentage of the sewage during a storm. 
The rest passes completely untreated into the 
river through emergency runoff pipes, then 
oozes into the lake. 

Rich in the same phosphates that fertilize 
a farmer's crops, the sewage triggers a fan- 
tastic growth of algae on the lake's bottom. 
Some 87 tons of phosphates are dumped 
into the water each day, and each pound is 
capable of breeding 350 tons of slime. Be- 
cause dead blue-green underwater plants, rob 
the water of its oxygen, much of Lake Erie 
is now a “dead” sea incapable of supporting 
any fish life. - When the algae eventually 
breaks off and floats to the surface, it clogs 
commercial fishing nets, blocks water-intake 
pipes and washes onto beaches, leaving foul- 
smelling deposits of decaying vegetation. 


BROWN SLUDGE 


Behind much of the trouble has been an 
argument over authority. In the Buffalo 
area, for instance, neither the State nor Fed- 
eral health agencies have been conducting 
any inspections of industrial plants dis- 
charging wastes into the lakes or the Buffalo 
River, both claiming that they have neither 
the jurisdiction nor the manpower. At first, 
New York even took a lofty, disinterested 
attitude toward the whole conference on the 
grounds that the State is at the lower end 
of the lake, and could not be contributing 
to the pollution—although the delegates 
could see, if they chose to look, dark eddies 
of brown sludge swirling at the foot of 
Niagara Falls. 

By week’s end though, New York, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania had 
all been convinced. They pledged support 
for a far-ranging Federal-State program that 
calls for tight controls over industrial waters 
and secondary sewage plants. The program 
should be in operation by the beginning of 
1969, and may cost the States upwards of a 
billion dollars apiece. To ease the pain, the 
Federal Government plans to pay part of the 
cost of all new sewage plants. 


Voting Rights Bill Threatens 


Representative Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama, Mr. Speak- 
er, in the attempt to punish those South- 
ern States which did not vote for him, 
President Johnson may have seriously 
endangered the very structure of repre- 
sentative government in demanding the 
enactment of his voting rights bill. To 
eliminate all qualifications of literacy as 
a requirement for voting could result in 
government by mob rule such as we have 
recently witnessed in the streets of Los 
Angeles. Perhaps the President will yet 
live to rue the day he allowed his thirst 
for revenge to overcome the principles 
of good government. 

The following column by Lyle C. Wil- 
son, which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News of August 18, should give 
many Members of Congress pause for 
serious thinking: 
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STRONG MEDICINE 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

Lost in the storm of civil rights debate and 
civil disobedience was the question of what 
qualifications, if any, a voter should possess 
in an open society to prevent dilution of the 
electorate by great numbers of the absolutely 
ignorant. 

President Johnson and substantial major- 
ities in his Great Society Congress finally 
gave an abrupt but calculated answer to that 
question. The 1965 voting rights bill denied 
that knowledge of any kind was an essential 
qualification of a citizen to vote. 

This was strong medicine for a cruel dis- 
ease. The disease was the discrimination 
which prevented Negroes in many southern 
counties from registering to vote. If they 
did manage to register, the Negroes often 
were dissuaded from voting by various 
intimidations. 

A legacy of the 1965 voting rights bill as 
decreed by Mr. Johnson is likely to be a 
troublesome question. This question will be 
whether the medicine was too strong—so 
strong as to have dangerous side effects. 
Consider the deliberate action of the Con- 
gress in refusing to admit that illiteracy, 
abysmal ignorance, or moral decay must be 
matters for consideration in qualifying a 
citizen to participate in self-government. 

The bill provides that no test or device 
shall be imposed in certain proscribed 
Southern States and counties to deny or to 
abridge the right of a citizen to vote. That 
is a good and reasonable provision. Then 
comes the clincher, section -C, which de- 
fines tests and devices to be suspended as 
follows: 

“The phrase test or device shall mean any 
requirement that a person as a prerequisite 
for voting or registration for voting (1) 
demonstrate the ability to read, write, un- 
derstand, or interpret any matter, (2) demon- 
strate any educational achievement of his 
knowledge of any particular subject, (3) 
possess good moral character, or (4) prove 
his qualifications by the voucher of regis- 
tered voters or members of any other class.” 

That is the law. Even the Federal regis- 
trars are forbidden to use these tests. This 
beckons to the polling booth the least quali- 
fied citizens, white and black. This depar- 
ture from a reasonable regard for the ballot 
and what it signifies could have been 
avoided. The alternative would have been 
to continue tests based on literacy, minimum 
educational achievement, and some degree 
of moral decency. 

But these tests would have been applied in 
the proscribed southern counties only under 
the supervision of Federal registrars with the 
aim of assuring there would be no discrimi- 
natory denial or abridgement of Negro reg- 
istration or voting. The literacy and related 
tests remain in effect in some States outside 
the South where no discrimination has been 
alleged. The tests, therefore, are not of 
themselves evil. 


Welcome to General Wilson and 
Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Alabama has a new and distinguished 
citizen. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, for- 
merly Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, recently pitched his per- 
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manent tent in Mobile after more than 
35 years of military service. 

No stranger to Mobile and Alabama, 
General Wilson served in our State im- 
mediately following his graduation from 
the Military Academy in 1929. From 
1949 until 1952, General Wilson was dis- 
trict engineer for the Mobile District. 
Upon his retirement from active duty, 
General Wilson assumed the duties. of 
vice president of Southern Industries, 
Inc. 

An editorial in the August 9, 1965 issue 
of the Mobile Register expresses the feel- 
ing of all Alabamians towards General 
Wilson and his family. Because of his 
many friends in the Congress, I am in- 
serting this editorial in the RECORD: 
WELCOME TO GENERAL WILSON AND FAMILY 

Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr., who upon his re- 
tirement as Chief of US. Army Engineers, 
recently assumed the post of vice president 
of Southern Industries, Inc., Mobile, is a 
valuable new addition to our citizenship. 

Well known in Mobile by virtue of his 
having served as district r here some 
years ago, General Wilson knows the area 
and its problems, and Is of the type person 
who will give much time and thought to 
programs designed to bring more progress 
to the area. 

In fact, as the head of the U.S. Army 
Engineers he did much toward institution 
of projects to improve Alabama's river sys- 
tem and the Port of Mobile, while at the 
same time directing engineering on mam- 
moth Federal projects throughout the Gulf 
Coast area. 

This newspaper is happy to welcome Gen- 
eral Wilson and his family to our city, and 
hopes their residence here will be both en- 
joyable and constructive. 


The Death of Lt. Comdr. 
Harold E. Gray, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always a sad morning for 
me which begins with newspaper or radio 
reports on casualties in Vietnam. It 
makes for even sadder reading or listen- 
ing when the American victim happens 
to be the son of a friend. 

The other day, Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn of the untimely death 
of Lt. Comdr. Harold E. Gray, Jr., while 
serving his country as a Navy pilot 
aboard the Midway. Attacking Com- 
munist installations at Dong Hoi in North 
Vietnam, Commander Gray was shot 
down by enemy gunfire. 

The late naval hero was the son of 
one of the outstanding aviation men in 
the United States—Harold E. Gray, pres- 
ident of Pan American World Airways. 
It has my pleasure to know Mr. 
Gray for some time and I join with 
thousands of his friends in mourning his 
hero son. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Daily 
News of August 17th contains a poignant 
and moving story of Commander Gray’s 
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death, written by that eminent journal- 
ist for the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
Jim G. Lucas. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask that Mr. Lucas’ article be 
made a part of the RECORD: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 17, 1965] 
ACHING STRAINS or Tars— War Him, OUR 
FRIEND, SHIPMATE?” 
(By Jim Lucas) 

ABROAD CARRIER “MIDWAY” OFF NORTH VIET- 
Nam, August 11—Those of his shipmates 
who could be spared from the war quietly as- 
sembled on the hangar deck dressed in their 
cleanest whites. 

For Lt. Comdr, Harold E. Gray, a memorial 
service is to be held. 

The South China Sea is calm. The sky 
overhead is blue and cloudless. The guided 
missile frigate Reeves trall’s in the Midway's 
wake. 

A makeshift ship's. band concludes the 
stately, poignant strains of “Eternal Father, 
Strong to Save” as Adm. M. W. White and his 
chief of staff, Capt. B. N. Charbonnet, take 
their places. 

WAR GOES ON 

And, overhead, the war in which Com- 
mander Gray died goes on. 

“The Navy today announced the loss of a 
single Skyraider in an attack on Communist 
installations at Dong Hol, North Vietnam,” 
a communique had said. “The pilot is pre- 
sumed to have been lost. Secondary explos- 
ions were observed on impact.” 

That was 4 days ago, on a bright afternoon 
like today. Less than an hour after he had 
downed a final cup of coffee, strapped on his 
harness and catapulted from the flight deck 
above, Harold Gray, 35 years old, father of 
Harold, III, and Tracy, had taken his attack- 
bomber over the target and had not pulled 
out. His bombs exploded when he hit the 
ground, 

FAREWELL 


This is his shipmates’ farewell. 

“Harold Edwin Gray, Jr.,“ Chaplain M. A. 
Lawson of Springdale, Ark., intones, “was 
born in Brownsville, Tex., on October 6, 1930. 
He was graduated from St. George’s School, 
Middletown, R.I., and attended Yale Univer- 
sity before he entered the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve on active duty in June 1953.“ 

Harold Gray is the first from the Midway 
to die in this war. 

He was the son of the president of Pan 
American World Airways—and operations 
officer for Attack Squadron 25. He chose the 
Navy because he loved it. 


STARE AHEAD 


His shipmates stare straight ahead. 

“We sat stunned beside our radios, in our 
ready rooms and about ship when the word 
came in.” Painfully, the chaplain recalls 
the memory of it. We were not ready for 
death to take so young a life with so much 
potential unrealized, so many years unfilled, 
small children to be raised without a father. 
Why did it happen to him, our friend, our 
shipmate, son, father and husband?” 

One of the planes which Commander Gray 
flew from the Midway has been lowered on 
an elevator from the flight deck overhead to 
a spot behind the chaplain. His men have 
cleaned and furbished it, but the signs of 
war are not easily removed. This is their 
memorial to him. 

“We must remain steady in an hour like 
this,” the chaplain says. “We can and will. 

“When a man belleves in a great cause, 
and believes in it so fully he is prepared to 
defend it with his life, he has achieved no- 
bility not limited by the barriers of time.” 

Suddenly the first of the planes on to- 
day's strike hits the flight deck overhead 
with a muffled thump. Its tall hook snags 
the arresting cable and its roar is like that 
of an angry trapped animal. 
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“Lt. Comdr. Harold Edwin Gray, Jr.,“ the 
Navy has announced, “was killed in action 
during a combat strike against insurgent 
Communist guerrilla forces in southeast Asia 
on August 7, 1965. He has been awarded the 
Air Medal and recommended for three Gold 
Stars, the Purple Heart and Distinguished 
Flying Cross.” 

The sad, aching strains of taps float over 
the South China Sea and a Marine Honor 
Guard fires a final salute. 

On the flight deck above, attack Squadron 
25 is launching its planes. 

Its target for today is Dong Hol. 


No Stand on Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the omni- 
bus farm bill that we have considered 
this week has evoked widespread inter- 
est in the Nation’s press. For the most 
part, the editorial comment has been 
thought provoking and has served to 
illustrate the disenchantment that is 
rampant with respect to existing farm 
programs and the lack of enthusiasm for 
the current proposal. 

I am especially anxious to share with 
my colleagues an excellent editorial on 
the subject that appeared in the August 
16 Utica Observer-Dispatch: | 

No STAND ON FARMS 

The stirring peroration of the President, 
“We stand on Vietnam.“ has no echo in the 
administration's stand on a new farm bill. 
Here, we find, the White House has not only 
done a Munich but has sounded retreat. 

Some months ago these columns were hap- 
py to praise a speech by Vice President 
HUMPHREY and to express hope at long last 
sense had come to the farm legislation front. 
But the Humphrey speech was during the 
1964 campaign. It must have been made for 
his ticket to run on, not to stand on. 

At any rate, the White House is now push- 
ing for a bill that abandons much of the hope 
held out by HUMPHREY and strengthened by 
Mr. Johnson after election when he promised 
a new approach on farm laws. 

Alas, the bill that is expected to come front 
and center in the House this week completely 
reverses any idea of a “new approach.” We 
will, under the proposed bill continue mis- 
takes of the past and plow along the same 
uneconomic lines of the past 30 years. 

The President said after election: “Our 
objective must be for the farmer to get im- 
Proved income out of the marketplace, with 
less cost to the Government.” Government, 
of course, means ug, the taxpayers. 

“Farmers,” he said, “want freedom to grow 
and prosper, freedom to operate completely 
in our present economic system.” A noble 
sentiment, indeed. 

But instead of any signs of a free market, 
the President now backs a bill that continues 
the same controls and managed markets that 
have eaten billions in taxes without per- 
manent relief to small farmers. 

Instead of the “reasonable and stable” 
food prices, Mr, Johnson had in mind last 
year, his administration’s bill will raise some 
prices to consumers. 
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Instead of opening new markets, the ad- 
ministration bill fosters a protectionist sys- 
tem that will cut down export opportunities, 

The experienced columnist, Roscoe Drum- 
mond, says “one of the facts of today’s world 
is that the outdated farm offers 

most for prosperous farmers who do not need 
it and least for poor farmers who do.” The 
Great Society should be turning its back on 
such a situation. 

Instead, as Charles B. Shuman, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
protested to the Department of Agriculture, 
there is “expenditure of large sums of public 
money in efforts to influence. * * Con- 
gress to vote for this ill-advised legislation.“ 

As the President himself says, “Come, let 
us reason together“ and get out of this 
futile—but political—use of tax money on 
disapproved farm “aid” ideas. 


Statue To Honor Robert Goddard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, although 
all human accomplishment draws upon 
the sum of human knowledge, occasion- 
ally one man whose creativity and genius 
are unique makes a contribution that is 
a sudden shot of adrenalin into the 
stream of progress. 

Such a man was Robert Goddard. 

The world today stands poised on the 
threshold of space largely because of his 
discoveries. By the construction and 
successful testing of the first rocket 
using liquid fuel, Dr. Goddard made sci- 
entific exploration of space a possibility, 
not just a dream. 

Although other men throughout the 
ages conceived of the day that we would 
touch the stars. Dr. Goddard’s rare 
talent combined the gift of creativity and 
practicality. 

From as early as 1899 we have the 
written records of Robert Goddard's 
Speculation about the use of rockets for 
Space exploration. 

Although the intervening years were 
filed with experimentation and study, 
the milestone in Goddard research was 
reached in 1914 when he obtained two 
U.S. patents; one for a rocket using liquid 
and solid fuels, the other for a two- or 
three-step rocket for reaching high alti- 
tudes. 

However, the actual demonstration of 
the successful rocket using liquid fuel 
occurred in a cabbage patch in Auburn, 
Mass. This rocket flight, as significant 
as the first flight of the Wright brothers’ 
airplane, lasted 2.5 seconds for a distance 
of 184 feet. 

The untiring genius of Goddard con- 
tinued to turn to the uses and improve- 
ment of rockets. During the late 1930's 
Goddard unsuccessfully tried to interest 
the War Department in the military 
utility of his rocket work. However, it 
was not until 1941 that the Navy became 
interested. From that point on, God- 
dard worked on rocket projects at the 
Naval Experiment Station, Annapolis, 
until his death in 1945. 
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Because of his trailblazing work, out- 
lined in more than 200 patents on rockets 
and rocket apparatus, it is most fitting 
that a statue of this man be prominantly 
placed at the site of the National Air 
Museum in Washington, D.C., which is 
designed to hold the exhibits com- 
memorating America’s achievements in 
air and space. 

For this reason, I am introducing this 
resolution and asking for your support. 


Behind the Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
“explosion” which took place in Los 
Angeles, Calif., this past week has pro- 
duced echoes that have been heard 
throughout the world. 

The United States of America today 
finds itself in a difficult position to sell 
the Western brand of democracy to the 
underprivileged and suffering peoples of 
the world. These “explosions,” with all 
of their racial overtones, demonstrates 
that we as people, have a long way to go 
to improve upon the sociological prob- 
lems in present day society. 

We, of the United States, have yet to 
correct the problem of economic want 
that is faced daily by countless millions 
of our citizens and until we can effec- 
tively solve that problem we are un- 
qualified indeed, to solve the misery of 
the millions abroad. 

It is one thing to talk about our pro- 
ductivity and our high standard of liv- 
ing, and our ever enlarging gross na- 
tional product, but another to relieve the 
feeling of utter frustration of the cap- 
tives of the overcrowded cities of our 
land. Somehow our Nation must find a 
means of wading through the myriad of 
redtape, and get down to the problems 
of unemployment, illiteracy and disease 
biock by block in every major city of 
the land. 

This takes more than Federal appro- 
priations. It takes professional people— 
educators, sociologists, and psychologists 
who can interpret all of the new Federal 
laws, recently enacted, and make practi- 
cal application of them. These people 
are in need of personal, person-to-person 
direction. 

What is needed to alleviate the frus- 
tration and aggression which was re- 
leased in violence in Los Angeles is 
Government aid directed at the most 
crucial problem—that of helping the 
Negro to gain economic independence. 
In order to do that he must become hon- 
orably employed. We must educate the 
illiterate people with job retraining and 
vocational rehabilitation programs de- 
signed especially for them, so that they 
may hold respectable jobs and live in 
decent housing. 

It is well that in the wake of such 
racial riots, both the privileged and the 
underprivileged in this land, take stock 


; 
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of the fact that this is a society of laws 
and not men; and when those frustrated 
by the slow rate of improvement in treat- 
ing racial problems and Negro deprival 
take the law into their own hands, this 
society of ours is indeed in peril. Nothing 
good and lasting is to be gained in the 
long run by the ravage and rape of these 
cities. 

Our proud Nation has won every war 
in which it has been engaged and I 
have every confidence that we will win 
the war upon poverty. However, in this 
war upon poverty let us put Americans 
on guard and if there exists among us 
those who would try to bring improve- 
ment by means of chaos in the streets, 
then let us ferret those out and deal with 
them as we deal with the lawless in all 
other areas of crime. 

Let these inciters of discontent and 
fermenters of frustration weigh heavy 
upon the fact that 33 innocent men, 
women, and children died uselessly in 
the streets of Los Angeles and that 
America can ill afford to have such a 
tragic scene repeated again. 

Let us not dwell alone upon results, 
but look to the causes, the basic causes 
such as joblessness, poor housing, lack 
of education, and the like. We must 
take remedial measures and do more, 
much more, for the poor of this Nation. 
We can afford it. The price is cheap by 
comparison to Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
other trouble spots. 

These riots prove that the problems in 
slum areas cannot be solved by legis- 
lation, demonstrations, or rioting alone. 
Now is not the time to blame others or 
use handy slogans. It is time we seek 
realistic methods of dealing with prob- 
lems which arise in urban areas. We 
cannot clear our mass conscience by sim- 
ply doling out welfare payments and food 
stamps, although they help to alleviate 
some displeasure, or by legislating equal 
voting rights, although more people are 
able to vote. 

Little of this action changes or im- 
proves the situation and these peoples’ 
lot. Their illiteracy and poverty are 
still perpetuated, but on a subsistence 
level. We must seek to curtail and in 
some cases prevent these problems, 

I enclose at this time an article which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 
Monday, August 16: 

BEHIND THE Riots: FAMILY Lire BREAKDOWN 
In Necro SLUMS Sows SEEDS oF Race Vio- 
LENCE—HUSBANDLESS Homes SPAWN YOUNG 
Hoon uns, IMPEDE REFORMS, SOCIOLOGISTS 
Say—Racinc A BOOMING BIRTH RATE 
Behind the past week's orgy of Negro riot- 

ing in Los Angeles and Chicago lies a sickness 

that all the new civil rights on is 
powerless to cure in the foreseeable future— 
the spreading disintegration of Negro family 
life in the big cities of the North and West. 

The rioters who by yesterday had brought 
death to 31 people and injuries to another 
762, and who had burned an estimated $175 
million worth of property, including entire 
blocks, in Los Angeles were not protesting 
any specific civil rights grievances. They 
were primarily young hoodlums lashing out 
against society and authority in general— 
and not bothering to make sure of their 
targets; there were incidents of dark-skinned 
Negroes attacking Negroes with lighter skins, 
whom they took to be whites. They appeared 
to be indulging in what one sociologist calls 
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“an explosive physical catharsis” (purging orf 


3 
A growing army of such youths is being 
bred in the Negro sections of cities across the 
country by broken homes, illegitimacy, and 
other social ills that have grown steadily 
worse in recent decades, warn authorities 
from President Johnson on down. 
THE PRESIDENT'S VIEW 

“The breakdown of the Negro family struc- 
ture,” the President said in a June speech, 
is exerting an “influence radiating to every 
part of life.“ A staggeringly long roll of 
melancholy statistics chart that breakdown. 
To take one at random: A just released Gov- 
ernment study discloses that no husband 
is present in 21 percent of the homes of non- 
white married women (mostly Negroes) be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 44,-up from only 
15 percent in 1940. The comparable rate 
among white women of the same ages is 4 
percent—and it has changed hardly a 
decimal point in the last 25 years. 

Legal and private efforts to increase Negro 
educational, job and housing opportunities 
aim to reduce the feeling of hopelessness that 
many sociologists believe traces to these £0- 
cial ills—and spawns a predilection to vio- 
lence. 

But this is a discouragingly long-term 
struggle, and many sociologists fear it is too 
late to save many of the Negro youths whoue 
minds already have been warped in today’s 
slums. 

Indeed, some have a nagging fear that 
civil rights laws may temporarily—though 
surely unintentionally—make the situation 
worse, As some Negroes rise, they say, the 
feelings of others who have been left be- 


“The history of revolution shows that 
when conditions get better people become 
more openly dissatisfied,” warns Seymour 
Leventman, assistant professor of sociology 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The dis- 
parity between their lot and others’ becomes 
more evident. So it’s not accidental that 
rioting is occurring after the civil rights leg- 
islation.” 

THE LONG-TERM QUESTION 

Nor is the long-term future necessarily 
more reassuring. It will be to some extent 
a contest. On one side are the high Negro 
birthrate in slums (which is put at 40 per- 
cent above the white birth rate by one 
Government study) and the rate at which 
Negroes are still migrating from rural areas 
to cities where they believe, often mistakenly, 
their prospects will be better. On the other 
side are the efforts to give Negro youths fresh 
opportunities and a feeling of hopefulness. 
Can enough be saved by those efforts to offset 
the number of other Negro youths who will 
continue to be twisted by the most dis- 
couraging of homes and parental environ- 
ments? 

Few sociologists or psychologists are bold 
enough to predict the answer flatly—but not 
many could be described as highly 
optimistic. 

Frank Hartung, professor of sociology at 
Southern Illinois University, typically thinks 
it will take nothing less than a major social 
reformation, going far beyond the passage 
of civil rights laws, to eliminate the threat 
of future racial riots, Among American 
lower-class groups, he says, violence is a 
very firm aspect of American culture,” and 
“it would be as difficult to eliminate this 
sort of violence as it is to eliminate poverty.” 

In the Negro slums, agrees Sidney L. Copel, 
a Philadelphia psychologist, the value sys- 
tems are out of joint; impulsive violence is 
condoned and the rewards that come from 
perseverance, achievement and regard for the 
rights of others are minmized. This is likely 
to get worse without some radical approach 
to the problem.” Such an approach, he indi- 
cates, would have to include some major 
birth control program. 
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PROFILE OF A RIOT AREA 


In the absence of some radical solution, 
the kind of racial dynamite being bullt up in 
the Negro slums is only too clear. Take West 
Garfield Park, the Chicago area where 67 
people were injured Thursday and Friday 
nights in Negro rioting and looting. The 
neighborhood as recently as 1960 was esti- 
mated to be only 19 percent Negro, but it has 
become a center of Negro immigrants from 
the South, and today its population is be- 
leved to be nearly 85 percent Negro. Reflect - 
ing the high Negro birth rate and the youth 
of many immigrants, the average age of the 
area’s residents is only slightly over 19, com- 
pared with an average age of over 25 for even 
the rest of Chicago's Negro population. 

As is the case in many similar areas, not 
many of these young people have been able 
to find jobs. The Chicago Urban League es- 
timates the West Garfield Park unemploy- 
ment rate at 18 percent to 20 percent (dis- 
tressingly, this is not particularly high for a 
Negro section of a big city; one survey of the 
Hough area, a predominantly Negro section 
of Cleveland, found 77 percent of the area's 
residents below the age of 22 to be unem- 
ployed). These jobless people have been 
packing into dilapidated housing; nearly 
in West Garfield Park is 


In such areas, says Leo A. Despres, an as- 
sociate professor of cultural anthropology at 
Cleveland's Western Reserve University, 
“family and community leadership will slip 
and the young will strike out at all authority. 
With the shift * * * to urban ghettoization, 
these gangs of youths can be controlled by 
neither Negro nor white leaders.” His ideas 
are well borne out by the situation in West 
Garfield Park; long before a hook-and-ladder 
fire truck accidentally killed a young Negro 
woman Thursday night, touching off the 
rioting, the Fillmore Police District, which 
includes the Negro area, had had one of the 
highest crime rates of Chicago's 21 police 
districts. 

The breakdown of family life of which 
Professor Despres speaks can be glimpsed in 
nearly any set of Negro social statistics— 
nationwide, or for specific northern and west- 
ern cities. In New York City’s Harlem, for 
instance, where Negro rioting flared for a 
week last year, it's estimated that one of 
every five Negro children born is illegitimate. 
An indication of the social evils this breeds: 
Researchers in one Harlem district not long 
ago found venereal disease running at 2,143 
cases per 100,000 people, against 172 cases per 
100,000 for New York City as a whole. And 
an estimated 6 of every 10 Harlem youths who 
start high school quit before getting «4 
diploma. 

THE RELIEF FIGURES 

For an indication of the burden such con- 
ditions throw on harried social workers, gov- 
ernmental and private, peruse the figures on 
aid to dependent children (ADC) relief—by 
far the fastest growing type of relief. The 
overwhelming majority of these recipients are 
husbandless mothers and their offspring. 
There now are some 4.5 million ADC recipi- 
ents, more than double the 2.2 million of a 
decade ago—and just over half of them are 
classified as “nonwhite,” though nonwhites 
make up only about 10 percent of the U.S. 
population. 

How do they live? A recent study by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare found the average ADC family con- 
sists of a mother and three children (the 
average U.S. family has about two children.) 
The typical ADC mother, says the survey, is 
35 years old and has finished only 8 years of 
school. Fully half of them live in households 
classified as crowded—and in one of every 


four ADC households the survey finds the 


crowding serious. 

(It’s worth noting that many sociologists, 
and even some Government officials, think 
the ADC program itself contributes to the 
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breakdown of Negro family life. ADC relief 
cannot go to a family with a father whose 
income is inadequate to support his children, 
and until very recently it could not go to a 
family with an able-bodied, but unemployed 
father present, One sociologist charges that 
the result has been to tempt the Negro father 
who cannot support his children to desert 
his family, and thus qualify his children for 
ADC relief.) 
THE LOS ANGELES EXPLOSION 


Against this background, the Los Angeles 
explosion begins to come a bit clearer. 
Otherwise it might seem inexplicable. It 
started Wednesday night with a routine 
police incident, in which a young Negro was 
arrested on a charge of drunken driving. 

The resulting rioting by Sunday had coy- 
ered, at one time or another, an area of over 
20 square miles—some of which has now been 
left little more than a pile of ashes. The 
city fire department yesterday reported that 
1,000 fires set by rioters had left between 15 
and 20 complete city blocks more than 90 
percent destroyed, and every store front on 
both sides of Central Avenue, an important 
business district, damaged for some 14 blocks. 

But the rioting began in the Watts area, 
where the majority of the 335,000 Negroes in 
Los Angeles live. This probably is not the 
worst Negro ghetto in the country; some 
press reports have stressed the contrast be- 
tween the lawns that can be glimpsed there 
and the endless blocks of garbage-littered 
concrete in Harlem, But its statistics tally 
depressingly well with those University of 
Chicago Sociologist Philip M. Hauser de- 
scribes as producing “frustration” in “almost 
every one of the central cities in the 215 
metropolitan areas in which half of the 
Negro population of this Nation is now 
concentrated.” 

DEPRESSING FIGURES 


For instance: Population density in Watts 
averages 27.3 persons per acre—almost four 
times the 7.4 figure for Los Angeles as a 
whole. The Los Angeles County Welfare De- 
partment figures about one-fifth of the 
houses they live in are in a deteriorated or 
dilapidated condition. More than 12 percent 
of the employable adults in Watts are be- 
lieved to be jobless, against a citywide rate 
of 5 percent, and the county welfare depart- 
ment says 45 percent of Watts families earn 
less than $4,000 a year. Approximately 60 
percent of Watts families receive welfare pay- 
ments, it adds. 

Long before the riots began, Watts was no 
stranger to violence. The Los Angeles Police 
Department says the area leads the city in 
rates for every type of major crime except 
burglary. Indeed, Rev. H. H. Brookins, Negro 
chairman of the United Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, a Los Angeles area coordinating body, 
charges: Several ago a documented re- 
port was handed over to the city indicating 
that unless something was done about the 
Negro situation in the Negro ghetto area that 
included Watts in a reasonable period of time, 
Los Angeles would see bloodshed.” 

“The violence in Watts over the weekend 
was physical,” says Herbert Blumer, acting 
head of the sociology department at the Uni- 
versity of California. But, he adds, “the real 
violence that brought it out was done to the 
social fabric of the community long ago—and 
continues to be done to it here and in prac- 
tically every other big city in the country.” 

ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM'S ROLE 

What can be done to curb such “violence 
to the social fabric?” The Johnson adminis- 
tration believes the best safeguards against 
future rioting lie in measures to eliminate 
discrimination in housing and employment, 
together with heavy doses of antipoverty 
money spread across many welfare programs. 
But even presuming such measures under 
ideal conditions can open new opportunities 
for Negroes faster than the social conditions 
in the slums can breed new potential 
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rioters—which may be presuming far too 
much—a look at the situation in Los Angeles 
suggests some of the problems of getting any- 
thing done in time. 

In Los Angeles, city, county and other 
agencies and bodies have been unable to 
agree on the composition of a board to ad- 
minister community action programs. So 
some $23 million of Federal antipoyerty 
money is being withheld until they can come 
up with a board representing the required 
“maximum feasible participation” of the 
communities to be aided. Somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 50 percent of this $23 million 
is supposed to go—eventually—to Watts and 
surrounding Negro areas. 

Even some of the roughly $5.7 million in 
antipoverty money which has found its way 
into Los Angeles by going directly to schools 
and social agencies, instead of through the 
yet-to-be-formed board, has yet to make its 
effects felt. A summer teen crash program 
to provide recreational and educational ac- 
tivities for youths was supposed to start 
when school let out months ago. But there 
were delays in getting Washington to go 
around the still-unformed community board, 
says Joe P. Maldonado, executive director of 
the Los Angeles Youth Opportunities Board. 
The result, he adds: The program started 
only last week—and with $801,000, instead 
of the $1.4 million originally supposed to go 
to the project. 


sions and frustrations that breed racial 
explosions can only be relieved by appro- 
priate Federal, State and local programs 
requiring the expenditures of large sums 
of tax revenues. However, the expendi- 
tures of these funds in the “War on 
Want” in underprivileged America is a 
reasonable investment in America’s fu- 
ture and an investment that I unhesi- 
tatingly urge and support. 


The School Book Gap Is Being Closed in 
the Cleveland’ Public School System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, a column 
appeared last night in the Washington 
Star written by Sylvia Porter, entitled 
“School Book Gap Must Be Closed.” 

In the article, Miss Porter indicated 
that: 

Today 69 percent of the Nation’s elemen- 
tary schools—with more than 11 million stu- 
dents—have no libraries, and in many schools 
which do have libraries there is less than 
half a book per child. 


Miss Porter goes on to indicate that 
educators recommend at least 10 books 
per child per school year. One of the 
educators, of national stature, who has 
not only been advocating that system of 
10 books per child per school year but 
also has been implementing it is Superin- 
tendent Paul Briggs of the Cleveland 
school system. 

Early in his first year’s term as ad- 
ministrator of our school system, which 
he has just completed, Dr. Briggs con- 
vened a meeting of businessmen in the 
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city of Cleveland. One of the subjects of 
discussion at that time was the appalling 
revelation that the 135 elementary 
schools. of the Cleveland school system 
did not have a library which was easily 
accessible to the students of the school. 
Paul Briggs indicated at that time that 
each of the schools was to be a benefi- 
ciary of an addition of a library facility. 

During the course of that meeting, 
he indicated that it would cost $10,000 
per library unit per school, or a total of 
$1,350,000. In an immediate response to 
that statement, 10 businessmen stood up 
and pledged $10,000 each, 

It is my understanding, as a result of 
recent conversations with Dr. Briggs on 
this matter, that 100 libraries have been 
funded in the amount of $10,000 each. 
It is indeed a tribute to the community 
spirit of businessmen and citizens of 
Cleveland who have come forward and 
have met this challenge frontly of the 
need for library facilities for our ele- 
mentary schools. 

In addition, it is our intention to make 
sure that the Cleveland public school 
system and the Garfield Heights public 
school system and the Parma, Ohio, 
school system will receive their fair share 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, as well as the Library 
Service Construction Act of 1965; $2.6 
million has been allotted to Ohio during 
the next fiscal year. r 

There can be little doubt that ele- 
mentary school children must have easy 
access to library facilities so that they 
may become familiar and comfortable 
with the books which will form the basis 
for their academic and social develop- 
ment during these critical years of edu- 
cation. 

I commend this important column by 
Sylvia Porter, School Book Gap Must 
Be Closed,” to the attention of this body. 
The article follows: 

ScxHoot Book Gar Must Bx CLOSED 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Today 69 percent of the Nation’s elemen- 
tary schools—with more than 11 million stu- 
dents—have no libraries, and in many schools 
which do have libraries there is less than 
half a book per child. Yet educators recom- 
mend 10 books per child per school year. 

Today more than half of the Nation’s 4- 
year colleges and 86 percent of the two-year 
colleges have libraries which fail to meet 
minimum standards set by the American 
Library Association. 

Today total spending for elementary 
schoolbooks averages little more than $6 per 
student per year—enough to buy about three 
books. In some States, spending on school- 
books averages $4.76 per student—enough to 
buy little more than two textbooks a year. 
Public schools spend only a fraction of 1 
percent of their budgets on books. To pro- 
vide only an appropriate minimum number 
of schoolbooks would require a four-fold in- 
crease in spending, according to the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

BOOKS HEAD LIST 

Today elementary schoolteachers surveyed 
by Grade Teacher magazine put more books 
and library facilities at the head of their list 
of our schools’ urgent needs—above more 
classroom space or higher teacher salaries. 
Over the past half-decade the average num- 
ber of books bought each year for each ele- 
mentary school student has actually de- 
clined. 

A drastic schoolbook shortage exists de- 
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spite the facts that we're spending billions of 
dollars each year on education, that these 
sums will continue to swell, that education 
now ranks as the Nation's number one 
“growth industry.” 

The critical shortage persists despite the 
proved links between literacy and jobs, be- 
tween academic attainment and lifelong 
earnings, between education and economic 
advancement on all fronts. The strictly eco- 
momic implications of the book shortage 
never have been as profound as they are now. 

“We are no longer talking simply about 
book readers but rather about book needers,” 
says Leon Shimkin, president of Pocket Books 
and a pioneer in the adaption of low-priced 
paperback books to school use. “What's 
more, today’s fundamental trends cry out not 
only for more books but also for new types 
of books geared to fill special needs.” Here 
are the factors behind the exploding need 
for more schoolbooks: 

Soaring school enrollments. The increase 
in students at all levels has been 44 percent 
just during the past decade—about three 
times the rate of overall population in- 
crease. College enrollments haye more than 
doubled in the same period. During the 
next 5 years 5.4 million students will be 
added to today’s total school enrollment of 
53.8 million. 

The lengthening life span of education. 
This summer, 500,000 additional pre-school- 
ers have flooded into classrooms across the 
United States At the same time enroll- 
ments at the higher educational levels—col- 
leges and graduate schools—are multiplying. 

EXPANSION IN EDUCATION 

The expansion of adult education. New 
basic literacy, training and classes 
are getting underway and millions of adult 
Americans are returning to school to learn 
how to make meaningful use of their in- 
creasing leisure time, 

The growing variety of subjects taught in 
schools, from the elementary to the most ad- 
vanced. As Shimkin emphasizes, “This in- 
evitably must increase the demand for new 
and different textbooks.” 

The U.S. Government has now launched a 
major effort to close the “book gap“ with the 
new $1.3 billion Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965—earmarking $100 mil- 
lion for schoolbooks, plus another 6100 mil- 
lion for “supplementary educational centers 
and services.” 

An army of volunteers has rounded up 
more than 600,000 books for substandard 
schools if Appalachia. Additional funds for 
books are being made available through var- 
ious anti-poverty educational programs. 

The book gap smears our mountaing ex- 
cellence in education. Finally, though, 
we are awakening to and grappling with the 
problem. 


Let’s Not Be Tricked Into Allowing Los 
Angeles Criminals To Be Blameless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, as it was to be expected, the 
law-abiding citizens of the United States 
are being deluged with propaganda to 
excuse the criminals who were responsi- 
ble for killing 33 persons in Los Angeles, 
causing $175 million loss in burning 
down places of private business and in 
looting hundreds of thousands of dollars 
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worth of merchandise. From the Presi- 
dent on down to Martin Luther King the 
apologists for lawbreakers are trying to 
convince us that those who started the 
violence and did the burning, the looting, 
and the killing are not to blame. They 
would have us believe that the white 
people of America are responsible. They 
want to sacrifice an outstanding police 
officer, the chief of police of Los Angeles, 
in order to remove the blame for the 
hoodlums who committed the acts. 

King, who flaunts his contempt for au- 
thority by holding up to ridicule the 
Governor of California, wants all the 
criminals released so they may be coun- 
seled by their ministers. 

Mr. Speaker, how long will the good 
people of America stand for such blatant 
arrogance on the part of professional 
racists and politicians who believe in 
anything to gain the votes of minority 
groups? We are treading on dangerous 
ground when our national leaders join 
greedy and power-hungry rabble rousers 
to stir up hatred for our law enforcement 
officers and then excuse any crime com- 
mitted by a member of a minority race 
on the grounds that he is justified by 
intolerance and injustice of past genera- 
tions. 

Many responsible editors and writers 
are concerned about these attempts to 
shift the responsibility for the Los 
Angeles riots. I would like to include 
as a part of these remarks an editorial, 
“The Lesson of Los Angeles,” from the 
Birmingham, Ala., Post-Herald of Au- 
gust 16; an editorial, “First Things First,” 
from the August 18 issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News; and an article by 
William F. Buckley, Jr., “What Hap- 
pened,” also from the Washington Daily 
News of August 18. 


The articles follow: 
[From the Birmingham, (Ala.) Post-Herald, 
Aug. 16, 1965] 


Tue Lesson or Los ANGELES 


The bloody rioting in Los Angeles which 
at this writing had cost the lives of 22 persons 
and left hundred of others injured is but a 
foretaste of far bloodier disorders unless re- 
spect for law is restored throughout the 
country. 

And the place to begin is in Washington— 
at the White House, in the Supreme Court, 
the Justice Department, and the Congress. 

The Negro has been coddled by the vote- 
hungry politicians and the bleeding hearts 
who have condoned and contributed to law- 
less civil disobedience until he considers him- 
self above the law. 

Martin Luther King who himself flaunted 
the law and rose to prominence on violence 
and civil disorder is rewarded with the Nobel 
Peace Prize and is treated as a national 
hero. Today he “deplores the bloodletting 
in Los Angeles but it is he and those in the 
administration who bow and scrape before 
him who must answer for the carnage there. 

It is Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach and his predecessor, BOBBY KENNEDY, 
who must share responsibility for this wide- 
spread and dangerous breakdown in respect 
for law. 

Until we demand swift and certain pun- 
ishment for the law violator and stand 
squarely behind the efforts of our enforce- 
ment officers then we can expect rioting, 
looting, murder, and rape to continue. 
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From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 18, 
1965] 


Pmst THINGS FIRST 


The corpses are but freshly buried, and the 
wreckage of burned-out buildings still scars 
Central Avenue in the Watts district of Los 
Angeles. 

But already the politicians and the social 
theorists are busy explaining it all away. 

“These people were culturally deprived,” 
they say. “They were frustrated. They 
lacked opportunity. They were disappointed 
by delays in starting the antipoverty pro- 
gram. And besides, it was pretty hot in Los 
Angeles last week.“ 

Vice President HUMPHREY, in his comment, 
seems at least as concerned about the tender 
sensitivities of the hoodlums as about the 
horrors they perpetrated. 

“We must deplore injustice as well as vi- 
olence,” he says. 

What pious tripe. 

The plain fact is that gangs of mad dogs 
ran wild in the streets of Los Angeles for 
nearly a week. They murdered, they 
maimed, they smashed, they burned, they 
looted. They sniped &t police from roof tops 
and ran down innocent children. 

The thugs who committed these acts were 
no more representative of American Negroes 
as a whole—nor even of those living in the 
Watts area—than the Dillinger gang was rep- 
presentative of white Americans of the 
1930's. 

They were criminals run amuck. And 
their spree was ended only when they were 
met with overwhelming force. 

The one important thing now is to see 
that those who are guilty receive stern, swift, 
full punishment, without legal or sociologi- 
cal mollycoddling. So that criminals else- 
where will be deterred from using filmsy ex- 
cuses for outbursts of mob violence. 

From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 18, 
1965] 
Wat HAPPENED? 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

The sociologists and moralizers are desper- 
ate to motivate the Los Angeles disaster and 
well they might be, considering the empti- 
ness of the flimsy hypotheses on which they 
instinctively relied. The Los Angeles explo- 
sion tests, and explodes, several of these. 
Very recently we were told in a national 
newspaper that interracial frictions at Los 
Angeles had substantially dissipated as the 
result of successful biracial diplomacy. 
Wrong. 

The notion that the Negroes in Los Angeles 
expressed the frustration of the larger Negro 
community at the intransigence of Ameri- 
can white society is hardly plausible. The 
explosion occurred just at the moment when 
a major civil rights bill was passed: a bill 
which should have brought to the Negroes 
whatever that satisfaction is that comes 
from having gotten an unconditional sur- 
render from the enemy, namely, the south- 
ern whites. 

By orthodox standards, the Watts district 
in Los Angeles is not of the highest octane: 
it isn't an area in which the inhabitants 
suffer from unbearable overcrowding; from 
rats or lice or raging disease. In purely eco- 
nomic terms—for those who always look for 
that explanation—the people of the Watts 
area have been making do. Their economic 
privations—again in economic terms—were 
bearable, and people go to California in 
droves precisely because their expectations 
over the years have been realized; that liy- 
ings are made, and there is progress, year 
after year. 

The average Negro moving into Los Ange- 
les could—can—hope more realistically for 
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material progress than could the refugees 
who trekked there during the depression pe- 
Tiod, whose hopelessness was written into lit- 
erature by John Steinbeck in “Grapes of 
Wrath”; to whom it did not, however, occur 
to go about shooting innocent people, 

And yet they all, in the Watts district, or 
rather a substantial number of them, became 
animals. The statistics are widely known— 
30-odd dead, $200 million in damage. 

There is no discovering the single basic 
cause of such disruptions in civilization 
Those who rush to make out of this episod: 
a case for invidious racist generalization’ 
have short historical memories. 

What happened in Los Angeles was at least 
spontaneous, as for example what happened 
in Nazi Germany and white Russia was not 
spontaneous. 

What it does remind us is that a destruc- 
tive lawlessness is lodged in every single one 
of us, and that a society that tolerates such 
indulgences in lawlessness oughn't to be sur- 
prised when the destructive flame suddenly 
lashes out, tearing people's eyes out of their 
sockets and burning down $200 million worth 
of property. 

Less than a year ago, Mario Savio, hero of 
the anarchic beatniks, was defying, roughly 
speaking, the administration of the Uni- 
versity of California, of the governing coun- 
cil of Berkeley, and the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia; and the wisemen on the faculty were 
in effect egging him on. 

A year or so ago, the Supreme Court ruled 
that illegal sit-ins were not to be prosecuted 
for having defied laws that were unquestion- 
ably legal at the time they were broken, be- 
cause in due course Congress passed laws 
rendering those laws illegal. Two years ago, 
Adlai Stevenson, giving a commencement 
address at a posh eastern college, ventured 
the thought that the distinguishing at- 
tribute of the heroes of the future may be 
that they spent time in jall. 

Martin Luther King never tires of inforni- 
ing us that those laws he believes to be un- 
just are laws that men ought not, if they 
belleve as he does, obey. For such sentiments 
he gets Nobel Prizes and extreme editorial 
unction, 

If there is a point to be got out of this 
inscrutable tragedy, it surely is only this: 
that it can happen again, and very probably 
will. But that it is very much likelier to 
happen again so long as the Nation coddles 
the anarchic teachings of the Mario Savios 
and the Martin Luther Kings and their dis- 
ciples. 

The best way to guarantee that what hap- 
pened at Los Angeles will happen again, is 
to moon over the affair and yap about in- 
Justices by whites to Negroes, the guilt of the 
white slave trader, and the rest of it. The 
other way is to recognize that the Hitler in all 
of us surfaced in some, that it must not be 
permitted to surface, and that those in whom 
it surfaced must be prosecuted and punished 
and above all denied the solace of sophis- 
tical defenses. 


Image of the Congress Versus the Image 
of the President on the Subject of 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege on Tuesday of this week 
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to appear before the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress. I 
presented a rather extensive statement 
on the general subject of congressional 
exercise of the money power. In my re- 
marks to the joint committee I made 
some reference to the image which the 
present Congress is creating on the sub- 
ject of economy and I would like to 
briefiy repeat here the substance of some 
of those remarks. 

I pointed out that we should take stock 
of our objectives. 

Congress, in exercising the money 
Power, has a number of objectives. 
Nearly all fiscal reforms are to some ex- 
tent advanced in the name of economy. 
But economy is not the only considera- 
tion. Doing a better job of organizing 
so as to better assure ourselves that we 
are doing the right things and making 
the right decisions—setting priorities— 
is in itself a worthy object, aside from the 
economy angle. 

With respect to legislative control of 
the purse, I pointed out that techniques 
and procedures are important but that 
the factor of the greatest importance is 
the will and desire of the. legislative 
branch. There has to be the will to pro- 
mote economy; there has to be some re- 
Straint. There is no other lasting way. 

With respect to the record of the 
President versus the record of the Con- 
gress in this general connection at this 
Session of Congress, I should like to make 
a few general observations. 

We do not have to look very far in 
the record of this session to find some 
significant facts, a major one being that 
Congress is acting less economy minded 
than the President. Our economy image 
if weighed in the balance would be found 
wanting. The President has provided 
Magnificient leadership and nearly 
everyone will agree that he has presented 
& rather ambitious program. Indeed, too 
ambitious for some. It would seem that 
the outer spending limits set by the 
President would satisfy Congress, but 
not so. 

It disturbs me that the President is 
making Congress look bad from the 
Standpoint of economy. In fact it would 
be more accurate to say that the legisla- 
tive branch is making itself look bad in 
this connection. 

The President has been turning off 
some lights to stimulate the depart- 
ments to do a better job of getting more 
for our money, but Congress has been 
turning the lights back on and putting in 
bigger bulbs. 

Now I am not at the moment speak- 
ing about bills which have been approved 
by the Appropriations Committees. Ap- 
propriations for the session thus far are 
below the budget. I am speaking of au- 
thorization bills from other committees 
of the Congress. 

Authorization bills for new programs 
and for enlargement of old ones are the 
beginning point of the legislative spend- 
ing process. Ever-increasing authoriza- 
tions are straws in the wind and ba- 
rometers of things to come. And in this 
respect, Congress in a number of in- 
Stances is outdoing the President. Let 
us look at some examples: 
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ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 
The administration authori- 


zation ll $1, 500, 000, 000 
The House bill 1, 900, 000, 000 
House increase 400, 000, 000 


GENERAL HOUSING BILL 


The administration bill 6, 408, 000, 000 
House bill ($305,000,000 be- 

low administration) 6, 103, 000, 000 
Senate bill ($1,485,000,000 

above administration bill). 7, 893, 000, 000 
Authorized ($1,830,000,000 

above administration bill). 8, 238, 000, 000 


(Note.—Some of this is in the form of 
backdoor spending, some is not.) 
PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
BILL 


This new bill combines features of 
three former programs—area redevelop- 
ment, accelerated public works, and Ap- 
palachia aid. 
Administration bill (per year; 

not set number of years) 
Senate bill (per year; but on 

title I grants, 6400, 000, 000 a 

year for 5 years; $150,000,- 

000 above administration 

aat CASES T Peni mR ease ge 
House bill, 

(per year; but on title I 

grants, $500,000,000 a year 

for 4 years; $250,000,000 

above administration bill) 760, 000, 000 

MILITARY PAY RAISE BILL 


[Estimated full 12 months cost] 


$510, 000, 000 


660, 000, 000 


Administration bill $447, 000, 000 
Mouse, title 997, 000, 000 
Senate bill, and authorized 


($544,000,000 above admin- 

istration bill, automatically 

payable) 2... -- =~. -=+- 991, 000, 000 

(Nor — the pending general Federal civil- 
ian pay raise bill is more expensive than the 
administration recommended.) 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION BILL 


This is a 5-year program, the first 
year—fiscal year 1966—being a specific 
amount, the remaining 4 years being 
open-ended as to amount. 

The first year—fiscal year 1966— 
amounts: 

Administration bill 

Authorized ($85,000,000 

above administration bill). 1, 340, 000, 000 
MEDICARE BILL 


The medicare bill involves many 
phases of the social security program, 
same payable from the social security 
trust fund and some payable from gen- 
eral Treasury revenues. The best figures 
I was able to acquire on the approximate 
full annual cost of all phases are as 
follows: 

Administration bill. 
Authorized (82,100,000. 000 
above administration bill). 6, 300, 000, 000 


To prevent these escalating authori- 
zation figures from getting completely 
out of bounds, pressures must be exerted 
from inside or outside Congress, and pre- 
ferably from both. 

The House thus far this session on the 
regular appropriation bills is about $1,900 
million below the President’s budget re- 
quest, with three bills yet to be consid- 
ered. We are not far enough along to 
see precisely what the final congressional 
outcome will be on these bills. I do not 


$1, 255, 000, 000 
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yet have the figures on spending pro- 
grams which are not subject to the tra- 
ditional appropriations process. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965. In particular, my ob- 
jection is directed toward the wheat sec- 
tion of this bill, but I also have misgiv- 
"ings about other sections. 
are all aware of the compromise which 


of this bill, and the resultant lan- 
guage is indeed an improvement over the 
original suggestion. 

I still believe, however,-that our entire 
approach to farm legislation must be al- 
tered. We must reexamine our philos- 
ophy concerning farm problems and their 
Solutions. 

One of the ways to solve it is most cer- 
tainly not to pass the cost of our ex- 
Periments on to the consumer. This 
would have been the inevitable conse- 
quence of Secretary Freeman’s original 
Proposal to effect a bread tax. I have 
Opposed and continue to oppose this 
type of regressive taxation. It would 
hit with devastating impact the people 
Who live on small and severely limited 
budzets. We may not think that a 1- 
or 2-cent increase in the cost of bread 
is much at all, but to the person who pays 
6 percent of a food budget for wheat 
Products, it is a significant increase. 
Consider for a moment the following ta- 
ble, which proves that our lower income 
families use almost twice as much bread 
as families with Incomes over $10,000: 

Wheat consumption by family income 
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Annnal income per family 
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Appendix 


ence with Esther Peterson, the Presi- 

dent's extremely able adyiser for Con- 

sumer Affairs. I include my correspond- 
ence and her response at this point in the 

RECORD: È 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1965. 

Mrs. ESTHER PETERSON, 

Special Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs, Executive Offices, The 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mas. Pererson: I am deeply con- 
cerned about certain aspects of the proposed 
farm bill, especially those sections which deal 
with the wheat farming industry. It ap- 

to me that the inevitable result of the 
plan would be an increased cost of bread, 
and I am turning to you, as the representa- 
tive of the interests of the consuming pub- 


poorer people, could rationalize a 


large urban families and the segments 
of our society, should not be singled out to 
carry the load of a good segment of our farm 


Member of Congress. 


Cory or A LETTER From ESTHER PETERSON, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR 
CONSUMER AFFAIRS, DATED JUNE 25 
Thank you for your letter of June 17 ex- 

concern about certain aspects 

y those sections 


closely and with great concern as to the ef- 
fect on consumers. 

As you know Secretary Freeman has pre- 
dicted that the price of bread will be raised 
by i-cent, because of the increased wheat 
tax per bushel, from 75 cents to $1.25. Others 
predict the increase may be closer to 2-cents 
and that the increase will hit the poor the 
hardest because of the greater consumption 
of bread in their diet. 

The large bakers say they are forced by 
financial considerations to pass on the 
increase that they must pay. We note, how- 
ever, that the cost of wheat in a 1-pound 
loaf is still 2.7 cents, as it was 15 years ago. 
Meanwhile, the retail price of a loaf has 
risen from 12.7 cents to about 21 cents. 

The Department of Agriculture says this 


new program may save 6200 million, which 
would go toward doubling food stamps to 
the needy and expand other projects for low- 
income people, such as the direct distribu- 
tion of surplus food and the school lunch 


program. 

Actually, according to the CPI, food prices 
have risen less than other items over the 
last year. 

My own feeling is that in the long run this 
program and the competitive market fluctua- 
tion will be able to absorb the increase in 
wheat prices. I hope the bakers will absorb 
this increase. 

I have recently been in touch with the 
White House on this whole matter of food 


Special Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs, Executive Office of the 
President, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mas. PETERSON: I thank you for your 
informative letter of June 23, 1965, in answer 
to my inquiry expressing concern over as- 
pects of the administration's wheat proposal. 
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aline our thinking with President eee 


payers who now live in the shadow of 
poverty.” 

2. I find it hard to assess the relevancy of 
remarks that the cost of wheat a decade ago 
is the same as the cost of wheat now. What 


prices have gone up during the past decades. 
‘This surely is a common pattern of our times. 
It would serve as a condemnation of the in- 
dustry only if it were stated that they now 
enjoy excess profits or that they are poorly 
managed. 


The industry's financial reports indicate 
that it operates at a profit level between 1 
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and 2 percent. The largest bakery in the 
country shows a 1964 profit, I have learned, 
of $9 million on a total volume of $450 mil- 
lion. The added cost of wheat to this com- 

y under the new proposal would be 
about $13 million. In view of these figures, 
which are public and which are based on 
audited financial returns, Is it not unrealistic 
for anyone to “hope that the bakers will 
absorb the increase”, as you stated in your 
letter. 

But I have been Informed that most of the 
complaints come from small bakers. Their 
concern is not a loss of profits. Their con- 
cern is staying in business. And they 
operate in an area where bankruptcies are 
exceedingly high, and figures amply demon- 
strate this. Shall we compound the tragedy 
of hurting the lower income families by 
forcing more and more small bakers out of 
business? All of these facts being present, 
I find it hard to decide for myself that the 
industry can absorb the cost, and must ac- 
cept the inevitability of a rise in the cost 
of bread, as does the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

3. I find most interesting your comment 
that there will be a saving of $200 million, 
which “would go toward doubling food 
stamps to the needy and expand other proj- 
ects for low-income le.” This is an ex- 
citing possibility since it would at least re- 
turn to the lower income groups some of the 
sums that were taken from them to support 
the farmers even if the route is devious and 
unwieldy. 

Nowhere, however, can I find any hint that 
the money saved from this operation will be 
used for such programs. Nor did the ad- 
ministration even suggest such uses in its 
rationale of the wheat proposal. As a mat- 
ter of administration and procedure, I find 
it hard to see how any specific amount could 
be identified as being withdrawn from the 
budget, and how it could be pinpointed for 
completely separate purposes. 

These three matters occur to me as a di- 
rect result of comments made in your letter, 
and I look forward to having your comments 
as soon as possible since they will be help- 
ful to me and to my colleagues as we have 
to make up our minds in this troublesome 
situation. 

Generally, I can but deplore the establish- 
ment of procedures which do not solve any 
problems but simply add further inequities 
on top of already muddled practices. As al- 
ways happens, legislation that fails to meet 
issues head-on in an attempt to solve them, 
brings with it nettles that cause torment for 
an indefinite future, 

Thus, the inception of procedures to short- 
cut the budget at the expense of specific 
consumer groups, bring with them social 
defects that become instutionalized, hiding 
from view situations that need a real cure. 

Thus, if parity for farmers is a responsi- 
bility it is a national responsibility and the 
funds should come from the Treasury 80 
that the burden can be properly distributed 
among individuals and corporations. For 
example, one of the main groups that would 
benefit from the Freeman wheat proposal 
would be the manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment and machinery, yet there is no pro- 
vision for them to share any of the burden. 

This is a matter of serious concern to my 
district and I intend to give it full study 
in order to arrive at a proper conclusion. 
It would be most helpful for me to have 
your further comments on these matters at 
the earliest possible moment. 

While I realize that you are not responsi- 
ble for this proposal, I belleve that those 
of us who are concerned with consumers’ 
problems must that this is but 
another example of unfair treatment of the 
consumer 


With best personal regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert N. Giant. 
Member of Congress. 
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Mr. Chairman, as we all know, the 
original provision has been modified and 
is more in line with national procedures. 
It still represents, however, a regressive 
tax and is symptomatic o7 the objections 
which must be raised about our entire 
agricultural program. 

I cannot continue to support this type 
of legislation, Mr. Chairman. It is im- 
practical, inequitable, and inefficient. It 
does nothing to solve the problems of 
the consumer nor to put agricultural 
procedures into proper focus. It is self- 
perpetuating and self-defeating. When 
the wheat referendum was defeated by 
American farmers, the extent of dis- 
content with this approach was made 
clear. We must find new approaches 
and new methods, and I will not con- 
tinue to support methods which have 
been proven to be ineffective. I therefore 
feel it is incumbent upon me to vote 
against this bill. 


Personal Explanation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, August 2, 1965, I 
was in my congressional district in Pitts- 
burgh participating in a reception and 
ribbon-cutting ceremony celebrating the 
opening of a new large commercial 
center, marking the progress of our 


South Hills area. Also I had confer-. 


ences scheduled for constituents in my 
district to save them otherwise unneces- 
sary trips to Washington, D.C., for con- 
sulfation, which personal convenience 
they certainly appreciate. 

Had I been able to be present, I would 
have voted “yea” on each of the three 
rolicalls taken that day, rollcalls Nos. 
214, 215, and 216. I was informed that 
the leadership of both parties felt the 
bills scheduled were noncontroversial, so 
the votes were unexpected. 

It is indicative of the unnecessary na- 
ture of the rollcalls that the results of 
rolicall No. 214 was 314 to 11; rollcall No. 
215 was 326 to 0; and rollcall No. 216 was 
323 to 0, so the opposition was negligible. 

On rollcall No. 214, on final passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 81, a bill to in- 
crease the amount authorized for the 
Interstate Highway System for fiscal 
1967 and to authorize the apportionment 
of such amount, I was listed as having 
a general pair with Mr. McDowELL. On 
rolicall No. 214 I would have voted “yea.” 

On rolicall No. 215, final passage 
of HR. 8027, a bill for assistance in 
training State and local law enforce- 
ment officers, I would have voted “yea.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD be amended to correct 
the erroneous listing of a live pair, “Mr. 
Rivers of Alaska for, with Mr. FULTON 
of Pennsylvania against,” as it should 
have been a general pair. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “yea.” 

On rolicall No. 216, HR. 6964, a 
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bill for Federal prisoners’ rehabilitation, 
I had a general pair with Representative 
CHARLES H. Wrison. On this rollcall, I 
would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. Speaker, on Monday, August 9, 
1965, I scheduled further conferences in 
my district with my constituents, as the 
present first session of the 89th Congress 
has been running so long thissummer. I 
believe my constituents are entitled to 
personal consultations on their problems 
without the necessity of making a spe- 
cial trip from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I was advised the bills scheduled were 
District of Columbia city management 
bills, and were not controversial. One 
contested amendment did come up, the 
Sickles amendment, on which I was 
paired on a general pair with Mr. Evins 
of Tennessee. I would have voted “nay” 
on rolicall No. 228. 


Housing Law Subsidies Are Testing New 
Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the August 
13 issue of the Sacramento Bee con- 
tained a most interesting editorial on 
the omnibus housing bill recently signed 
into law by President Johnson. I com- 
mend this article to the attention of my 
collegues: 

Hovstne Law Susstpres Are TESTINO NEW 
GROUND 


President Lyndon B. Johnson's signing of 
the $7.5 billion omnibus housing bill is sig- 
nificant primarily for its unique provision 
that the Government will provide some of 
the rental costs for low-income families. 
This feature is an effort to find a com- 

between the proponents of outright 
low-cost public housing and those who 
maintain the government must not com- 
pete with real estate interests. 

In the new law government will seek in 
two general ways to move toward decent 
housing for all, while not going too deeply 
into public housing construction. One way 
of reaching this target is the rent subsidy: 
the other is a low-priced rental program 
aiming at 240,000 more units, 100,000 of them 
to be acquired by the purchase or lease of 
existing housing so the new units will be 
scattered among privately owned homes. 
These units will be obtained by local gov- 
ernments subsidized by Washington. 

The law calls for 60,000 public housing 
units to be constructed directly by the Fed- 
eral Government. This number is about 
twice the average annual public housing 
starts during the 8-year tenure of former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Even so the new law falls far short of the 
2 million houses a year the National Hous- 
ing Conference maintains the Government 
must provide to keep up with the growth of 
population, 

The law sets no record for Federal spend- 
ing for housing. It does, however, reject on 
every level the reactionaries’ claim that Fed- 
eral spending for housing is socialistic, un- 
American, extravagant, and generally des- 
tructive of individuals’ freedoms. 
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The freedoms these Cassandras are talking 
about is their own freedom to make money. 
They ignore the theft of freedem inherent 
in rat infested, degradingly unsanitary, and 
ugly dwellings now occupied by millions. 

This law in its rental subsidy reflects 
Johnson's conviction that Federal spending 
Which results in productive private spend- 
ing is an economy. The theory became fact 
when the Federal Government reduced its 
tax revenues in order that more money be 
left for Jobs, profits, and expansion. 


Foreign Aid Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD H. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 16,1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a state- 
Ment by George Woods, president of the 
World Bank, at the July meeting of the 
Development Assistance Committee re- 
Cently came to my attention. 

This is an excellent statement on the 
Subject of foreign aid. He forcefully 
argues that we are approaching a crisis 
in development assistance because ald is 
now on a plateau. This is tragically 
ironic in light of the growing gross 
National products of the developing 
Countries and the rapidly growing popu- 
lations and lagging economies of the un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this statement 
deserves the careful attention of every 
member of the House, and I have unani- 
mous consent to insert it in the RECORD. 
Staremexnt or Ma. Gronce W. Woops, PRESI- 

DENT OF THE WORLD Bank GROUP, TO THE 

MINISTERIAL MEETING OF THE DEVELOPMENT 

5 Coscmrrrsz, Panis, JULY 22, 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to join, en- 
thusinstically, in the commendations which 
have been extended to the chairman report 
and which it so well deserves. The chairman 
has lucidiy, cogently, and comprehensively 

on developments which are of keen 

interest to all those concerned with economic 

Progress. I am sure that the document will 

be immensely useful not only as a record of 

Past year, but as a focus for the discus- 

don of the very serious issues which face this 
Meeting. 

When I say that this meeting faces some 
very serious issues, I am not speaking lightly. 
For I firmly believe that unless the countries 
Tepresented here take some bold decisions 
about the volume and character of develop- 
ment aid—and take those decisions soon— 
the climate of economic development, which 
by and large has been reasonably good, is 
— to change markedly for the worse. And 

y “decisions,” I do not mean speeches or 
Tesolutions, I mean actions. 
If we look around the world at what has 
Ppened recently, the record indicates that 
gross national product of the developing 
countries increased in 1963 and 1964 at 
about 4.5 percent, or perhaps 2 percent per 
Capita. This growth was in large part 
achieved by reason of the rise, during 1963 
and 1964, in the prices of the developing 
Countries’ exports—a useful reminder of the 
essential role which trade Plays In the whole 
development business. Unfortunately, in 
the latter months of 1964, the prices of agri- 
Cultural products began to weaken 
“nd in the case of some of these products— 
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particularly cocoa, sugar, and coffee—the de- 
cline has been precipitous. 

In some important individual countries we 
can see some cheering examples of progress, 
often achieved in the face of serious ob- 
stacles, both economic and political. On the 
side of the aid givers, too, there have been 
some favorable developments over the past 
year. There has been evolying a healthy 
disposition to concentrate attention on those 
countries which have performed satisfac- 
torily and which have been following sound 
economic, financial, and development pol- 
icies. As the Chairman’s report notes, there 
appears now to be a greater readiness to 
coordinate ald, both its objectives and its 
terms, in the interest of increasing its im- 


more effective than others in achieving such 
coordination, on the whole I am convinced 


acter and terms of aid to those countries’ re- 


asset side of the ledger. It would not have 


development finance. 
Many of the less developed countries them- 
selves have the power, if they have the will, 
particular 


But this is not the forum in which to con- 
centrate on the deficiencies of the less de- 
veloped countries. We are considering here 
how to make our own performance, as ald- 
givers, more effective. Since it Is fashionable 
nowadays to talk of a “gap”, let me use that 
term to describe a situation which seems 
to me of growing concern as we judge our 
performance. That is the variance, the very 
marked variance, between what the de- 
veloped countries—the DAC countries, if you 


heartbreaking 
slowdown in economic development and 
even in international trade. 

UNCTAD debates and resolutions are a 
rich source of official assurances that eco- 
nomic development is at the forefront of 
the advanced countries“ political concerns, 
and of agreement in principle that they 
should provide enough assistance to enable 
the less-developed world gradually to achieve 
more satisfactory standards of living. These 
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assurances of help to the developing coun- 
tries for the realization of their develop- 
ment potential are always made, I know, in 
all sincerity. But if we look at the figures, 
we find that in fact aid on a plateau. 
The total net official of long-term cap- 
ital from the DAC countries has remained 
at about the same level since 1961. This is 
despite a rise in gross national product of 
the industrialized countries, over that period, 
at a rate of about 4 to 5 percent annually— 
in other words, by perhaps $40 billion a 
year—with the result that the constant 
amount of net official ald represents s de- 
clining percentage of the aid-givers’ national 
income. Similarly, there has been no sig- 
nificant increase in the total annual net 
flow of public and private financial resources 
from the DAC countries to the developing 
world, a flow which has in recent years re- 
mained about $9 billion. This amounts to 
about nine-tenths of 1 percent of the gross 
national product of those countries. How- 
ever, if receipts of profits, dividends and 
interest are taken into account, the annual 
net contribution to the developing countries 
by the DAC countries has been about $6 bil- 
Hon, or about six-tenths of 1 percent of their 
gross national product. And from the de- 
veloping countries’ standpoint, the level 
amount of assistance provided has repre- 


agreement is quite general, I believe, that 
absorptive capacity can be expected to con- 
tinue its probably at a faster 
rate than has prevailed up to now—there are, 
as the chairman's report notes, widely rang- 
ing estimates of the figures for external-aid 


A Bank 
inquiry based, for each country, on the judg- 
ment of the Bank’s country specialists and 
that between now 


precise nes 
and estimates of the developing countries“ 
needs for external capital are a necessary 
background for decision, in the end the 
amount of ald which will be made available 
will be determined by practical and political 
realities. What I want to make clear, how- 
ever, is my deep conviction that the present 
level of finance is wholly inadequate, whether 


flow of official capital, and in the developing 


investment from abroad—then 
ways of doing so must be explored, must be 
agreed upon, and must be implemented. 

I suggest, in addition, the desirability of 
a new perspective on the part of donor coun- 
The less-developed countries are urged 
to plan their development for a reasonable 
period ahead. Since every development pro- 
gram necessarily assumes some measure of 
finance from abroad, the realism of a na- 
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tional development plan would be greatly 
enhanced, and therefore the likelihood of its 
achievement greatly facilitated, if the coun- 
try in question could formulate its pro- 
gram with some broad notion of the 
amount of finance which might be ex- 
tended over the plan period. This would 
require the donor countries themselves to 
take a long-term view, agreeing for planning 
purposes.on assistance targets over perhaps 
a 3- or 5-year period, for at least those devel- 
oping countries which are reciplents of major 
amounts of aid. These targets would, of 
course, not be firm or irrevocable commit- 
ments. Not only would they be subject, on 
the part of the donors, to yearly legislative 
authorization, but the availability of the 
amounts projected would in every case de- 
pend upon convincing demonstration, in 
annual reviews, that the recipient country's 
economic performance had been satisfactory. 
+ Orderly development would be immensely 
facilitated, too, if the developing countries 
could have some measure of assurance that 
their development programs will not be dis- 
rupted by sharp declines in export earnings 
due to unpredictable fluctuations in com- 
modity prices. We are studying what con- 
tribution the Bank and IDA might make in 
this connection pursuant to the UNCTAD 
resolution on the United Kingdom-Swedish 
proposal for supplementary financing, and 
I hope we may have some proposals to put 
forward on this matter this fall. 

Let me turn now to the question of the 
terms of ald—a problem, as the chairman's 
report notes, which is inseparably linked to 
the magnitude of aid. While the capacity 
to use foreign capital has been growing and 
will continue to grow, the ability of many 
developing countries to service additional ex- 
ternal debt on conventional terms is declin- 
ing. You are all familiar with the relevant 
data, but they bear repeating. 

Present total external public debt—long 
and short term—of the developing countries, 
as a group, is estimated at about $38 billion, 
and amortization and interest payments on 
this debt may be as high as $3.5 billion a 
year. This debt amounts to about 15 per- 
cent of the combined gross national product 
of the developing countries. Service charges 
on it have been rising by more than 10 per- 
cent per year, despite a few important re- 
scheduling operations, and they now amount 
to about 12 percent of the developing coun- 

- tries’ total export earnings. These levels of 
debt service are dangerously high. They 
mean that a good deal of the proceeds of 
new loans must be devoted to servicing pre- 
viously contracted obligations, rather than 
being invested in new productive develop- 
ment. Indeed, when all service and dividend 
payments on both public debt and private 
investment are taken into account, the back- 
flow from the developing countries offsets 
about half the entire gross capital inflow 
which these countries receive from all 
sources. 

Notwithstanding these facts and despite 
the general recognition of the importance of 
relating ald to the circumstances of recipient 
countries, there has been overall only a 
modest improvement in the terms of aid. A 
recent study by the U.S. Government has, 
indeed, noted that there has been a steady 
hardening of the termns of U.S. assistance 
a shift in emphasis from grants to loans and 
from loans repayable in local currency to 
loans repayable in dollars, together with an 
increase in the minimum interest rate on 
dollar-repayable loans. Other ald-giving 
countries, which previously offered aid on 
terms much harder than those of the United 
States, have softened those terms somewhat, 
but not yet sufficiently—on average, they do 
not yet approach even the hardened U.S. 
terms. The problem of aid-tying, as the re- 
port of the chairman notes, remains a serious 
and difficult one. As we all know, the harder 
the terms of lending, the larger will be the 
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amount of gross capital transfers necessary 
to assure a given net transfer of resources, 
and the longer it will take for the developing 
world to be assured of the gradual but steady 
growth which the DAC members have in 
principle undertaken to assist. The recent 
announcement of the United Kingdom that 
it will make long-term development loans 
free of interest or management charges to 
selected developing countries reflects a com- 
mendably long-range view, all the more to 
be applauded because it has been taken by 
a country which is itself confronted by dif- 
ficult and pressing problems in its own 
economy. We can hope that this policy will 
prove a lodestar for other countries. 

If the considerations I have mentioned are 
taken together—the leveling-off of aid not- 
withstanding the increasing absorptive ca- 
pacity of recipient countries, the tendency 
toward a hardening of aid terms notwith- 
standing the increasing magnitude of the 
debt burden—and if the are viewed against 
the background of a certain boredom, at the 
least, and disillusionment, at the worst, with 
the subject of development finance in most 
of the countries represented here, you can 
see why I am so concerned about the pros- 
pects for economic development. You can 
see, too, why I consider it so urgent that the 
governments represented at this meeting 
should take a firm decision to reverse recent 
trends, not only by very substantially in- 
creasing the amount of their ald but also, and 
importantly, by making an even larger pro- 
portion of it available on very easy terms. 

This brings me logically and, I daresay, not 
unexpectedly, to a more parochial and insti- 
tutional point. Governments have at hand a 
ready vehicle for avoiding the threatened 
slow-down of economic development and for 
moving in the direction of the objectives 
subscribed to at the 1964 UNCTAD Confer- 
ence—I refer to the forthcoming IDA re- 
plenishment. The amount of that replenish- 
ment is of course a matter for the collective 
judgment of governments. But there is no 
doubt that there are useful, productive and 
high priority opportunities which would en- 
able IDA to invest at a rate several times that 
permitted by the resources which have been 
available to it up to now. 

There are a number of advantages to in- 
vesting in development through IDA. It is 
devoted to en countries to follow 
appropriate economic policies. Its credits 
are used to finance only those projects and 
programs which are soundly conceived and 
which can be efficiently executed. IDA's 
financing terms are concessionary, but no 
concessions are made in the project stand- 
ards which it applies. Through IDA, the aid- 
giving countries can achieve their objec- 
tives—and here I quote from papers before 
this meeting—of “relating the financial 
terms and the appropriate ‘mix’ of hard loans 
and soft loans or grants on a case-by-case 
basis to the circumstances of each under- 
developed country or group of countries, of 
seeking greater comparability among con- 
tributing countries in the terms and condi- 
tions of aid, and of achieving further overall 
softening of terms.” The DAC countries 
have recognized the desirability of keeping 
the tying of bilateral ald to the minimum 
consistent with political and balance-of-pay- 
ments considerations, Aid extended through 
IDA is freed of procurement restrictions—to 
the full extent of the amount contributed, 
automatically and, most important of all, 
by simultaneous and concerted action of all 
the contributing countries. IDA thus not 
only affords a means of making untied aid 
politically more palatable but it assures that 
the funds provided will buy the greatest 
amount of development. 

In saying this, I that I may not 
be wholly free of institutional bias, but Iam 
convinced, after some years of experience, 
that it is development finance provided 
through multilateral channels and invested 
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solely on the basis of economic considera- 
tions in the long run miost 
beneficial to developing and developed coun- 
tries alike 


The Law and Public Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


y 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ingly in recent years, educators have had 
to concern themselves with the impact 
of the law on their profession. In this 
connection, I take the liberty of bring- 
ing to the attention of the House, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, a portion of an interesting paper 
presented to the Virginia School Boards 
Association by Tyler Fulcher, division 
superintendent of schools for Amherst 
County, Va., as follows: 

THE LEGAL STRUCTURE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM IN VIRGINIA 
(By Tyler Fulcher) 

The legal structure of our public school 
system is born or found in democracy, We 
have democracy, and we have a public school 
system. The public school system is one of 
the priceless pictures produced by democ- 
racy in action. Democracy produced it, and, 
in turn, it sustains democracy. 

In a monarchy, the king is sovereign. In 
a democracy, each citizen is a sovereign, and, 
as & consequence, we, the people, are the 
“sovereign.” The people rule in a democ- 
Tacy, and they rule by law. Therefore, in 
the first place, democracy is predicated upon 
the proposition that each citizen is a sov- 
ereign; in other words, a king. This is his 
right. This is his status. What about his 
responsibilities? 

In reference to responsibilities in a de- 
mocracy, each citizen is presumed to know 
how to rule himself. If this presumption 
is to be a fact, and this it must be for an 
efficient republic, then each person must 
first learn how to govern himself. This 
learning may take place in a private school, 
but the great citadel of learning is a public 
school system. Therefore, again let it be 
said that our public school system was born 
in democracy, and, in turn, it sustains de- 
mocracy. 

Of course, this is the theory of democ- 
racy. It is a beautiful theory. How won- 
derful it is to be a sovereign. How wonder- 
ful it is to know how to govern one's self. 

Then the thought arises, if he cannot gov- 
ern himself individually, how can “they gov- 
ern themselves collectively?” 

Today in our space age, a beautiful theory 
of government has become a dire necessity. 
Then, as now, public school education was 
needed to teach each citizen enough to know 
how to govern himself. By now, education 
is more. It has become our first line of na- 
tional defense, It is a necessary process for 
survival. 

What we know and hear as men and 
women we cannot forget as educators. I 
have heard and you have heard that democ- 
racy is sick—that our society is sick, and, 
therefore, we, the components of democracy, 
are sick. One of the components of democ- 
racy is the public school system. We have 
heard it said that a sick democracy produced 
an Oswald; that the high rate of crime, that 
the number killed on highways, the increase 
in divorce rates, all are evidences of a sick 
democracy, If this is true, what is the cure? 
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This thought will be renewed near the end 
of this presentation. 

Legal structure is my subject. To this 
Point we have observed that the legal struc- 
ture of our public school education is built 
by democracy in action, for, by, and of the 
People, and we have observed comments of 
Warning, and we have seen the dim glow of 
danger signals. Now, however, for a mo- 
ment, let us be specific. 

Public school education is a State func- 
tion, It was made so by the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. In part, this amendment reads: 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The Government of the United States, ac- 
cording to said amendment, is a govern- 
ment of expressed powers. Nowhere in the 
Constitution of the United States is public 
school education mentioned, much less ex- 
Pressed. Public school education is, there- 
fore, a reserved power of the State. 

As to our State government, we have three 
branches—the executive, the legislative, and 
the Judicial. These branches of government 
are founded upon a constitution. Then the 
Question is: 

How did public school education in Vir- 
ginla get its start? 

Did one of the several constitutions of Vir- 
ginia give birth to this great system? 
Did it begin by order of the Governor, ex- 
ecutive branch? 

Did it originate by the decision, order, or 
decree of a judge, the judicial branch? 

Or did it begin by an act of the general 
assembly, the legislative branch? 

The answer is that public school education 
in Virginia was begun by the legislative 
branch of government, the General Assembly 
of Virginia. Let us, therefore, look into his- 
tory for a few actions by the general as- 
sembly which gave birth to this priceless 
Piece of democracy. z 

In 1619, 100 orphan children were sent to 
Virginia to be apprenticed and to be taught 
by their masters some good trade. Heatwole 
said that this marked the beginning of ele- 
mentary school education in Virginia. 

In 1643, the State legislature passed a law 
Placing upon overseers and guardians the re- 
sponsibility for instructing their orphan 
charges in the Christian religion and the 
Tudiments of learning. 

In 1646, the State legislature passed on Ap- 
Prentice Act requiring owners to instruct and 
Catechize their slaves in order that the 
heathen might have Christian training. 

In 1705, a law was passed which provi 
that masters be compelled to teach orphans 
to read and write. 

In 1727, the general assembly passed an 
act to “bind out” or “put in service as ap- 
Prentice” the children of poor and neglect- 
Tul parents. 

In 1748, another law was passed authorizing 
the wardens of a church to apprentice the 
children of: “Any persons adjudged by the 
county court as incapable of supporting and 
bringing up their children in honest course 
or to take due care of the education of their 
children. and their instruction in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity.” 

Thus we have seen that public school 
education in Virginia had a humble begin- 
ning. It was initiated, inaugurated, and 
Started by the legislative branch of Virginia 
government. and in the beginning and for 
Some years thereafter public school educa- 
tion was for the poor—for those who couldn’t 
Pay the bill for private learning. 

The first of the several constitutions of 

that recognized public school educa- 
tion and created the framework for a state- 
Wide system of education was the Under- 
Wood constitution of 1869. This constitution 
Brew out of the Civil War and in much liter- 
ature it is referred to as the “hated Under- 
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wood constitution.” However, from the 
standpoint of public school education, it had 
several important provisions. 

One of these provisions reads as follows: 
“To provide by law, at its first session under 
this constitution, a unified system of public 
free schools and for its gradual, equal, and 
Tull introduction into all the counties of the 
State by the year 1876, and as much sooner 
as possible.” 

This constitution also provided for the 
establishment of a chief State school officer 
known as the State superintendent of public 
instruction, elected by the general assembly, 
and a State board of education composed 
of the Governor, the State superintendent of 
public instruction, and the attorney general, 
with power to appoint and remove all county 
superintendents of schools, to manage the 
school fund, and to supervise the higher 
grades as later determined by law. 

Article 8, section 14, of this constitution 
made a provision for future compulsory 
school laws. 

Our present constitution of Virginia is an 
improvement over the old Underwood con- 
stitution of 1869. Section 129 of this con- 
stitution. provides: “The general assembly 
shall establish and maintain an efficient sys- 
tem of public free schools throughout the 
State.” 

Then, of course, section 130 creates the 
State board of education; section 131 creates 
the office of superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; section 132 prescribes the powers and 
duties of the State board of education; sec- 
tion 133 creates school districts and school 
trustees or local school boards and local 
school board members; section 136 deals with 
local school taxes, etc. As of now, the frame- 
work or skeleton of our public school sys- 
tem is a product of State constitutional law. 
The celis, the tissues, and vital organs for 
this skeleton are supplied by the acts of the 
general assembly. Therefore, life is given to 
our public school system by constitutional 
and statutory laws, or by the State consti- 
tution and State legislature, 

The public school system is big business. 
Consequently, administrative agents are 
needed to execute and carry out such a pro- 
gram. Thus, the State board of education 
and the local school boards were created by 
constitutional law and activated by State 
legislative enactments. 

The State board of education is an ad- 
ministrative agent of the State, operating 
on the State level, and the local school board 
Is an administrative agency of the State op- 
erating on the local level, all in accordance 
with the partnership concept. 

The primary purpose of these two agen- 
cies is to carry out the will of the General 
Assembly of Virginia as it operates within 
constitutional bounds. 

Another great force has entered the public 
school system. It has been present for 
many, many years, but only recently has it 
been given wide and intensive publicity. 
This force is the Federal Government. True 
it is, even though constitutionally public 
school education is a State function. 

On this subject, the furor began in 1954 
and has continued with unabated force un- 
til this day. In the well-known Brown 
case, the U.S. Supreme Court struck the 
“separate but equal doctrine” previously held 
by the Court and ruled that “separate per se 
or in itself“ was unequal and, therefore, in 
violation of the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment. It was here that the 
Court reversed itself, established a new doc- 
trine, ignored precedence, and took judicial 
notice of certain principles of psychology and 
sociology. 

We have before us two statements of legal 
fact which appear hard to reconcile. The 
first is that public school education is the 
function of the State; and secondly, that 
the Federal Government is a powerful force 
in the operation of a public school sys- 
tem. 
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How could this be? Let's take a look. 
In so doing, we ask ourselves, “What are 
the legal doorways through which the Fed- 
eral Government enters?” 

One of these is contained in article I, sec- 
tion 8, of the United States Constitution 
which reads in part: “Congress shall have 
the power to lay and collect taxes to 
pay debts, to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States.” 

The latter is known as the general wel- 
fare clause of the United States Constitution. 
It is by the authority of the general welfare 
clause that Congress provides money for the 
school lunch program, school equipment and 
materials in science, math, foreign languages, 
etc., financial support to the departments of 
agriculture and home economics in high 
school, and shop buildings and equipment in 
certain vocational areas. Yes, these are 
illustrations of the general welfare clause of 
the United States Constitution at work. 


Dr. Maxwell Silver America, 
of Thee I Sing” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer for inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the excellent poem 
written by Dr. Maxwell Silver of 227 
Riverside Drive, New York City, N.Y. 
Dr. Silver is the father of Pittsburgh's 
young outstanding rabbi and my good 
friend, Rabbi Harold Silver of the Temple 
Emanuel in Mount Lebanon. 


Dr. Silver is also the author of the 
successful volume, “Retirement as a New 
Career” on the full and productive life a 
senior citizen can have after retirement. 
The following is a short blography to in- 
troduce this fine author and his poem, 
“America, of Thee I Sing”: 

ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Born in Lithuania, Maxwell Silver was 
brought to this country by his parents, at- 
tended New York City schools, City College 
and Columbia University, and completed his 
studies at the University of Cincinnati and 
Hebrew Union College in that city. In 1916 
he was recipient of three degrees, AB. and 
M.A. from the university, and the degree of 
rabbi from Hebrew Union College. His first 
pulpit was with Temple Israel in Lafayette, 
Ind., where he also lectured before faculty 
and student bodies at Purdue University, and 
founded the Jewish Community Journal. 
After serving as a chaplain in World War I, 
he went to the Free Synagogue of Flushing, 
Long Island, and at the end of his active 
rabbinate there in 1922, turned to a banking 
career. He was then vice presi- 
dent, of the Public National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, and continued as a vice 
president when it merged with the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York. During his banking 
years he wrote “The Ethics of Judaism” 
(1936, Block) and “The Way to God” (1950, 
Philosophical Library). In 1928, “Justice 
and Judaism,” an essay he had written at 
Hebrew Union College which had won for 
him the Kaufman Kohler Prize, was pub- 
lished and Louis P. Jacobs, a single tax 
movement leader, invited him to London. 
“Retirement as a New Career” is a product 
of Dr. Silver's own retirement career. So is 
a forthcoming book, “Another Look at the 
Problem of Happiness,” and a one-act play, 
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“There Was a Man—The Drama of the Book 
of Job for the 20th Century.” Hebrew Union 
College conferred an earned D.D. degree upon 
him in 1936. 


AMERICA, oy THEE I SN 
(Dedicated to President Lyndon Baines 
Johnson) 


In this worst plight of man, I confidently 


sing 

Of thee, America! For thy very birth-pangs 
bring 

To my mind, ever setting it aglow, 

The heart'ning thought, that despite the 
“depressing” flow 

Of the descent of man, the discerning do 
herein see 

That man does have destiny, that he does 
become creatively free, 

That in his world, man can justice attain, 

And thereby peace—justice’s redeeming 
strain. 


Is not this the thesis sound, long, long ago 
taught 

By the Hebrew prophets—thy daily men- 
tors—whose souls were fraught 

With the insight sublime that urges man to 


With the wise promptings of his divine still 
small 


voice, 
Which e'er counsels him, as between life and 
death, his choice 
Be the life of justice, compassion, freedom, 
Tor all, 
Rather than that death-in-life, the sorry 
resultant of injustice’s thrall? 


"Tis these prophetic ideals, O America, which 
to thy shores drove 

Thy pilgrim fathers, and which, in due course, 
thy children hove 

To a mission destined for thee by history— 
a world role— 

To save from ignoble self-destruction man- 
kind whole. 

To thy universal burden, Nature, too, con- 
tributed her share; 

Thy borders large, thy soll rich for an 
human need and fare. 

And this, added to thy technical skill unique, 

gave thee the surplus wherewithal 

To SARS thy blessings unto other nations 

buried under poverty’s pall. 


Inspiring, O America, is thy world mission; 
hence again of thee I sing! 

But while I confidently lift my voice in song, 
thereto doth also cling 

Overtones of concern; Wilt thou prove great 
enough for thy historic call? 

Wilt thou suffer the benighted primitive in 
thy midst, though in numbers small, 

And the herculean nature of thy task, within 
and without thy borders, to deflect 


thee 

From the world-redeeming course destined 
for thee by the spirit of history? 

Will thy inspired leaders In power, who, too, 
have perceived thy new world role, 

Prove themselves comprehending and strong 
enough to steer mankind to its blessed 
goal? 

But my concern, O America, lingers not in- 
ordinately long 

When I recall thy heritage e'er lifting, 


strong, 
And thy brave loyalty thereto, hower’er oft- 
halting, which thou hast proclaimed 
In thy founding revolutionary Declaration, 
And in Emancipation 


Proclamation 
In behalf of a luckless race. Alas, woefully 
short, this, of realization! 
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Numerous of thy children have sacrificed 
thelr all 


In two world wars, to keep mankind free 
from new tyrants’ thrall. 

This accomplished, even to thine enemies 
didst thou thy wealth freely extend; 

Not to mention thy munificence to thy 
allies, whose thralldom to the newer 
tyrants didst thou thereby forfend. 

Despite all this, hast thou not for thyself 
claimed selfiess sainthood? 

Nay, freely hast thou admitted that, luckily, 
thine own highest good 

With that of mankind's coincides in all 
sooth, 

Indeed, thy perceptive leaders have made 
wise use of this persuasive truth, 


Need I further note thy yeoman’s share In 
the founding of the United Nations 

That ultimate bastion for saving the world’s 
peace, aye, all mankind's civiliza- 
tions— 


And the ‘exciting Iabors of the members, 
young and old, of thy Youth Corps, 
voluntarily adrift 

"Mongst distant peoples, whose lives down- 
pat Ge they earnestly are helping to 

t 

For all that, none ls more prone than thy- 
self to discourse 

On how uncharted still Is mankind's saving 
course, 

And how formidable and inchoate is thy 
chosen world burden, whose glorious 
source 

Is so deeply lodged in the moral idealism of 
thy youth and in its deathless force. 


Because of all this, my America, of thee I 
continue to sing, 

Aye, by reason of more: 
song, sharp awak ning bring 

To all thy faithful but still silent pilgrims, 
that they, too, 

Lift their voices high, bold, loud, ne'er- 
ceasing, and true, 

To drown our primitives’ siren songs; that 
p tout ensemble may the hands up- 

1d 

Of the inspired leaders we have erstwhile 
chosen for power manifold, 

Who, with the prophet Isalah announce, 
“Not a waste did He create this earth, 

But for man’s habitation” (45; 18), that all 
His children may enjoy peace, for none 
will suffer dearth. 

— MAXWELL SILVER, 


that mine own 


The Riots: Why and What Next? 
EXTENSION pE REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 5 ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Speaker, Ros- 
coe Drummond's column in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post is in my opinion 
the best summation on the recent tragic 
Los Angeles events, particularly so since 
Mr. Drummond did not deal in person- 
alities. On the other hand, it is such 
personalities, of course, that will give 
reality to the understanding so sorely 
needed in the present situation: 

[From the 9 * Post, Aug. 20. 
1 


THE Riots: War AND WHat Next? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


No good whatsoever can come from gloss- 
ing over the meaning and menace of the Los 
Angeles rioting. 


August 20, 1965 


Some choose the gloss of saying that this 
was not a “race riot.“ It was racial violence 
in the extreme. It does not help to pretend 
otherwise. In the words of the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King. Jr., it was a “blind and 
misguided revolt“ -a revolt by deprived and 
frustrated Negroes against white society. 

The issues are racial. The grievances are 
racial. The consequences are racial. No 
benefit. will come from pallid phrases cover- 
ing them up. 

Some are so eager to center instantiy on 
the. injustices and hurt which caused this 
violent lashing out that they tend to dismiss 
the horrible injustices and hurt which the 
rioters poured on innocent people—and or- 
derly government. 

It is true that there are gross grievances 
which must be corrected, but they do not 
make gross violence a justified or a tolerable 
or a useful means of protest. More such 
violence in Los Angeles or elsewhere can set 
back the cause of equal opportunity for Ne- 
groes a decade. 

President Johnson rightly said that the 
attempt to redress justified grievances by 
“unjustified violence is the greater wrong and 
must be seen 4s such, This view might be 
arguable, at least it would seem to many ir- 
relevant, if the way to peaceful progress for 
Negroes remained closed but it doesn't. It 
is opening steadily and opening wider in 
education, voting, nondiscrimination, and, 
hardest of all, equal economic opportunity. 

Under these circumstances, resort to vio- 
lence is not only wrong—it Is self-defeating, 
it is disastrous, it is the way backward. 
And to say otherwise is to hurt the cause 
of Negroes, not to help it. 

However unjustified this resort to blind 
and senseless riot, arson, and shooting, it is 
understandable—and needs to be under- 
stood, 


At least 65 percent of the residents of the 
Watts district in Los Angeles are Negroes 
who fled the South to escape social isolation 
and found themselves huddled together in 
a new Isolation caused by poverty. They 
can't afford to live anywhere else. 

The smog of poverty never seems to-lift. 
Most of the better jobs that are available 
require a level of education the Negro poor 
do not have and which will take at least 
another generation to . Unemploy- 
ment in the Watts district Is 34 percent, 
higher than it was in the Nation at the 
depth of the depression in the 1930's. Whites 
rioted against white society in those cir- 
cumstances. It is not surprising that Ne- 
groes have rioted against white society in 
Los Angeles today. 

Some tend to take a far too simple either/ 
or attitude—either white leadership is to 
blame or Negro leadership is to blame. The 
truth is that both leaderships are to blame. 

White leadership has falsely assumed that 
there is all the time in the world to deal 
with the social cancer of the deprived Negro. 
Hence the blindness of the Los Angeles city 
government to the need of dealing construc- 
ear and forehandedly with festering con- 

ons. 


Arizonan Replies to Alleged State 
Gambling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 


Speaker, in the Recorp of August 17, 
1965, the Honorable PauL A. Fo in- 


August 20, 1965 


cluded an article concerning some “iffy” 
statistics concerning alleged gambling 
in Arizona. I do not know why our col- 
league decided to pick Arizona as an 
example. Arizonans have always fought 
against gambling, either legal or illegal 

As one might suspect, Mr. Fo's arti- 
cle has aroused the ire of several citizens 
from Arizona. One of the more promi- 
nent citizens of my State has sent him a 
wire which, in my opinion, expresses the 
feelings of most Arizonans. 

The wire follows: 

The Honorable JoHN J. RHODES, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Yesterday I wired Congressman PAUL FINO 
the foliowing wire: “Would you please sup- 
Ply me air mall today, if possible, figures and 
Statistics to back up your charge that $1 
billion worth of gambling takes place in 


me: “Reference Arizona gambling. My bil- 
lion dollar figure ls merely national estimate 
prorated on a population basis, not specific 
information. Signed Congressman PAUL A. 
FrNO.“ 

I issued this statement today: Senator 
Barry. Goldwater challenged Congressman 
Paul. Fr̃o of New York on a billion dollar 
figure relative to gambling in Arizona. Con- 
gressman Fino admits his information is not 
Specific but is merely basing it on a national 
estimate prorated on a population basis. My 
comments to Congressman Frno are that we 
in Arizona have long resisted legalized gam- 
bling. I hope we will always do this and in 
the future when the Congressman has com- 
ments to make on our State, would he please 
rely on something more specific than a pro- 
Tation done with his own slide rule.” 

Barry GOLDWATER. 


Congress and Its Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following articles from the August 17 
and 18, 1965, editions of the New York 
Herald Tribune which were taken from 
an address by Neil MacNeil before the 
American Assembly of George Washing- 
ton University. 

Much of the estrangement which is felt 

ween Congress and members of the 
academic community can be attributed 
to the mistaken approach of political 
Scientists who study Congress, This tra- 
dition, which began with Woodrow Wil- 
son, values a "detached" method of study, 
and would have us believe that the work 
of Congress can best be interpreted with- 
out examining Congress itself, or con- 
Sulting with its Members. The results 
of this type of approach are many gen- 
eralizations with few specifics, and a 
basic misunderstanding of the way in 
which Congress operates. 

Fortunately, there has been a recent 
challenge to this traditional approach. 
A group of young political scientists has 
been trying to bring realism to their 
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teaching and bridge the chasm between 
Congress and the intellectual community. 
They are sending students and teachers 
to Capitol Hill and inviting Members of 
Congress to the campuses. 

It is desirable that we have cooperation 
from both the academicians and from 
the Members of Congress so that our 
work can be properly studied and eval- 
uated, as it has not been in the past. 

The articles follow: 

CONGRESS AND Irs Crrrics—I 
(By Nell MacNeill) 

Congress, institutionally, feels toward its 
critics in the intellectual community much 
the way the catfish felt toward the fisher- 
man. “Hold still, catfish,” the fisherman 
said. “I only want to gut you.” 

The political scientist's understanding and 
description of Congress often are incompre- 
hensible to the Members of Congress, and 
theirs are frequently incomprehensible to the 
political scientist. 

In plain terms, Congress and the intellec- 
tual community do not understand each 
other. The loss is the Nation's loss, for Con- 
gress needs help in meeting the promise of 
America's future. 

Parliamentary practice, like law, is based 
not on logic, but on experience. It is prag- 
matic, rather than scholastic. 

Out of its traditions come the instincts 
of Congress toward itself, the other branches 
of the Government, and the outside world. 
It operates on a live-and-let-live philosophy 
that is not merely a vulgar and a moral in- 
difference to ethical considerations. In- 
volved here is a tolerance toward opposing 
views, a willingness to let those other views 
be voiced and voted, a tion of the 
fundamental right of disagreement, which is 
the heart of a free society. If Congress tol- 
erates the mountebanks and demagogs in 
its ranks, on the grounds that they, too, were 
elected, it respects only its men of character, 
industry, ability, and sincerity. 

In this estrangement from the intellectual 
community, I do not for a moment exoner- 
ate Congress from its share of the blame. 
Frequently. Members of Congress have been, 
and are, guilty of a self-serving complacency 
about Congress and the rules and practices 
of Congress. 

But a large share of the blame falls, also, 
on the academic community, and on none 
more importantly than the political scien- 
tists, those most responsible to interpret for 
us all the meaning and substance of 
Congress. 


From the beginning, many political scien- 
tists have approached the study of Congress 
with techniques strikingly at variance with 
those of other academic disciplines. Too 
Many political scientists have not learned 
what Lord Acton called the lesson of intel- 
lectual detachment. 

In rough terms, I would like to sketch 
briefly the differences I have found in the 
methods of many American political scien- 
tists and those of American historiography, 
the discipline in which I was trained. 

The American historian reflects a tradi- 
tion running back to Francis Parkman, 
whose great history is right now being re- 
published. As a young man in the 1840's, 
Parkman began to prepare himself to write 
the history of the struggle between England 
and France for the North American Conti- 
nent. A Protestant, he went to Rome to 
study the Catholic faith and ritual. He 
lived with the Indians, not only the broken 
tribes of the East, but the wild savages of 
the great West. He examined the fort at 
Ticonderoga and he traced Montcalm’s bat- 
tle lines. He visited and explored all the 
places on the continent that were a part of 
his history. 

Parkman spared nothing, least of all him- 
self, that he might know his subject totally. 
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Parkman thus set the tradition of American 
historians. 

How different is the tradition of American 
political scientists—at least those committed 
to the study of Congress. The hero of this 
tradition is Woodrow Wilson. Wilson, as a 
young man, wrote “Congressional Govern- 
ment,“ the first and still most influential 
academic book in the field. He wrote it 
while serving on the faculty of Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore, scarcely an 
hour's trip even then from Washington. 
Yet during the years he spent preparing to 
write his books, Wilson never visited Con- 
gress. His biographer and friend, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, assures us that Wilson actually 
believed to do so would harm his compre- 
hension of Congress. Wilson believed he 
could better understand the real business of 
Congress by a close study of the appropriate 
documents. 

Wilson’s book shows the price he paid for 
not seeing Congress for himself. He was 
long on generalizations, short on specifics, 
and he misread Congress in fundamental 
ways. 

Wilson was appalled at the lack of disci- 

pline and central direction in the American 
Congress. Had he visited Congress, he would 
have seen that even then Congress had moved 
in precisely the direction he advocated. The 
Senate was in the thrall of a triumvirate. 
Speakers Blaine, Randall, and Carlysle, in 
turn, had already invoked strict discipline 
through the party caucus, they controlled 
committees through the chairmen they ap- 
pointed and they were developing the House 
Rules Committee as an instrument of dicta- 
torial power. 
Professor Wilson, writing in the 1880's, de- 
scribed a Congress that more nearly resem- 
bled the Congress of the 1850's. Had he un- 
derstood the pressure points of Congress, 
he might not have suffered as President his 
greatest legislative catastrophe: defeat by 
the Senate of the League of Nations. 

Wilson left a legacy that taught genera- 
tions of political scientists that they need 
not examine the con premises for 
themselves, that they need not consult with 
its members and that, all the same, they 
were equipped to correct its flaws. 


CONGRESS AND Its Critics—II 
(By Neil MacNeil) 


In our time, I take James McGregor Burns 
to be the leader of the academic critics of 
Some years ago, Professor Burns 
wrote a book, “Congress on Trial.” Since 
then he has brought in the verdict and sen- 
tenced to extinction in his latest 
book, “Deadlock of Democracy, Four-Party 
Politics in America.” 
Woodrow Wilson heritage, 
Burns stands emotionally committed to an 
all-dominant President, and he proposes to 
effect this by dismantling Congress—end the 
Federal system of checks and balances. In 
the book he devised a theory of presidential 
and congressional politics to justify his goal. 

But not even Burns suggests the ultimate 
humiliation of Congress. Prof. Samuel 
Huntington, of Harvard, has proposed that 
Congress be stripped of its legislative powers 
and that its Members be put to work ex- 
clusively on what Huntington believes they 
are best fitted to do: running errands for 
their constituents. 

What is the result of this failure to under- 
stand intimately the inner life and workings 
of Congress? It is, first, the hostility be- 
tween Congress and the intellectual com- 
munity that prevents a meaningful dialog 
between them. It is, second, the common 
confusion of form for substance in’ con- 
gressional theory and practice. 

The last Congress, the 88th, offers a good 
example of the hazards of assessing Congress 
without adequate on-the-spot observation. 
In 1963, that Congress all but collapsed in 
a confused morass of frustration and inac- 
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tion. For the intellectual community, the 
political scientists and editorial writers, the 
reason was obvious: Congress was shackled 
by archaic rules. 

Yet a year later, this dismal picture had 
totally In 1964, the 88th 
completed one of the most productive legisla- 
tive sessions in history. Scores of major bills 
had been and the intellectual com- 
munity; somewhat reluctantly, was applaud- 


Pure logic was not the tool to explain the 
strange and startling 2-year career of the 
88th Congress. The rules were not primarily 
responsible for the inaction of 1963 or the 
action of 1984. The change was caused by a 
major shift in the congressional consensus. 
By the end of 1962, President Kennedy had 
won over to his legislative program many of 
the southern Democrats: their votes ac- 
counted for his success that year. Before 
his 1963 legislative program could begin to 
move, however, Negro demonstrations broke 


in Noyember 1963, shocked Congress as much 
as the Nation, and the attitude of Congress 
toward the Kennedy program changed. 
Moreover, the new President was a south- 
erner: the southern Democrats in 
began to return to the party fold. The end 
result was a dramatic legislative record. 
I don't mean to suggest that all political 
scientists, or all members of the intellectual 
community, have been instinctively hostile 
and uninformed about Congress. Far from 
it. As early as 1896, M. P. Follette wrote a 
distinguished study of the House speaker- 
ship, and many others over the years have 
made similar valuable contributions to the 


understanding. 

And if the Wilson view remains prepon- 
derant, it is now under challenge. Today 
there is a group of political scientists who 
regard themselves as “Young Turks” bat- 
tung the “Old Guard.” They are challeng- 
ing the method of their elders and the con- 
clusions produced by that method. Their 
most distinguishing characteristic is that 
they frequent the committee rooms, the lob- 
bies, and the corridors of Congress. They 
haye lald siege on the to have 
them explain their actlons and their motives. 

Many of these young political scientists 
came first to Congress as research fellows of 
the Brookings Institution or as congressional 
fellows of the American Political Science As- 
sociation. They haye spread out through 
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the academic community, taking posta on 
college faculties, and bringing a new realism 
to their teaching. And they are publishing 
their findings. They are helping to bridge 
that chasm between Congress and the aca- 
demic community, and so are many college 
faculties that now are taking a new interest 
in Congress. They are sending their stu- 
dents and teachers to Capitol Hill and ex- 
pecting them to do more than look at the 
statues and paintings: They are inviting 
Members of Congress to their campuses. 

Much basic work of a purely descriptive 
character remains to be done, although the 
“Young Turks” are beginning to examine 
closely some of the neglected aspects of con- 
gressional life. Needing attention are such 
major subjects as the modern role of the 
Speaker of the House, the operations of the 
lobbyists in the legislative process, the reali- 
tles of the seniority system, and the dual 
functions of the party floor leaders. With 
sensitive and accurate descriptions and ap- 
praisals of such areas of congressional life, 
we can all be better able to deal with Con- 
gress today and in the future, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

No sale shall be made 
— depts (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reporta or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp. 2). 


Soil Bank Discriminates Against Cotton 
Industry 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9811) to main- 
tain farm income to stabilize prices and as- 
Sure adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
Modities, to reduce surpluses, lower Govern- 
Ment costs and promote foreign trade, to af- 
ford greater economic opportunity in rural 
areas, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, at least one provision remains in 
H.R. 9811 which should be eliminated. I 
refer to the soil bank provision as it 
relates to the cotton title. Revival of 
the soil bank scheme will result in harsh 
and discriminatory reduction in cotton 
acreage in the Southeast while some sec- 
tions of the country will continue to over- 
produce. 

Failure to remove this crippling soil 
bank plan from H.R. 9811 at this time 
leaves only one thin thread of hope for 
the votal cotton industry of our section. 
We must relay on the other body and sub- 
sequent conference for the necessary 
changes if the economy of a large section 
of our country is to survive. While there 
is a chance for this relief, we can never 
rapes what turn this legislation will 

e. 

Even with elimination of the soil bank 
scheme and with the adoption of the re- 
lease and reapportionment amendments 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace], the bill will require that the 
farmers in my area reduce acreage by at 
least 15 percent. Growers in some areas 
will exercise the option of planting un- 
limited acreage. 

If the soil bank is revived, additional 
productive acres may be idled at the in- 
creased expense to the general economy 
of my area. The cotton industry, from 
the grower to the finisher, contributes 
mightily to Alabama's economy. Cotton 
is basic to the State’s continued progress 
and development. The same situation 
applies to many other States where great 
numbers of small farmers must rely on 
cotton income for basic necessities of life. 

Acreage assigned to the nonproductive 
soil bank will have dire results on the 
general economy at a time when we have 
been working to improve the economy 
and opportunity for development of our 
area and the entire Nation. The auto- 
wae diversion of at least 15 percent of 

acreage required by the bill is not 
8 to help the economy of our 
cotton-producing areas. However, every 
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segment of the cotton business, from the 
producer to the processor, is aware that 
some reduction in acreage is necessary 
due to the growing surplus of cotton. 

I submit that this reduction will be 
made in the Southeast, which has tradi- 
tionally depended on cotton as a major 
factor in the general economy, while 
other sections of the country will turn 
even more acres into the production of 
cotton. 

But the transfer of additional acres, 
even whole farms, into the nonproductive 
soil bank could have a crippling effect 
on many rural areas where cotton is such 
a vital force in the economy. 

To revive the soil bank and assign 
additional cotton acreage to a nonpro- 
ductive use is asking too much of the 
reduction from the Southeast. 

I hope that the soil bank provision can 
be eliminated from the cotton program. 
To retain this harsh section is to invite 
disaster for the general economy and 
well-being of our area. 

The crippling of the economy of such 
a large area could well have dire results 
for the entire country. 


Health Care by Federal Law—What’s 
Now and What's Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, August 9, I had the privilege and 
pleasure of addressing the American Bar 
Association at their annual meeting in\ 
Miami. Since many of this esteemed 
group of attorneys will soon have to come 
to grips with the judicial ramifications 
of the newly enacted health care legis- 
lation, I took this opportunity to provide 
them with my views and prognostica- 
tions on these measures. For the interest 
of my colleagues and the public I am 
submitting for the Recor the text of my 
remarks on that occasion: 

HEALTH CARE BY FEDERAL Law—Wuat's Now 
AND WHAT'S COMING 

(Remarks of Hon. THomas B. Curtis before 

the American Bar Association, Monday, 

August 9, 1965, at Miami Beach) 

As I write this speech in early July it is a 
good bet that by the time of its delivery on 
August 9, 1965, the Federal Government will 
have taken a major step into the field of 
health care. Judging by the version which 
passed the House of Representatives and the 
version containing 75 amendments which was 
voted out of the Senate Finance Committee, 
which versions set the outside limits for the 
House-Senate conferees, the final bill to be 
sent to the President for signature will mark 
the end of the development of health care in 


our society through essentially the private 
sector and begin a new era, where Govern- 
ment decisions will supplant private deci- 
sions in many important areas. 

There is an awesome challenge facing the 
innovators of the new system, because never 
in such a short space of time has the health 
care of any society moved as rapidly forward 
as has ours in the past five decades and never 
has a society been so preeminent in the field 
of health care as is ours today. Preeminent 
in quality as well as quantity, and preemi- 
nent in research and development, which is 
the greatest assurance of increased quality 
and quantity for the future. 

The very problems in the field of health 
care which have brought about the pressures 
tor the Federal Government to take the ac- 
tion it has, it must be remembered, are the 
result of the successes of the system we have 
had, not its failures. Increasing numbers of 
our people are living beyond the Biblical age 
of the good and full life of 3 score and 10 
because of the successes of our health care 
system, This success has created new prob- 
lems in the financing of these extra years of 
life and in the psychological approach the 
aged and the younger relatives and associates 
of the aged take to this new phenomena. I 
am not one who has ever sought to avoid the 
discussion by assuming that the system 
which has produced the success, thereby un- 
equivocally can meet the new problems which 

the success has created. It is entirely pos- 
aie that the present system, for some rea- 
son or other, can no longer continue to move 
forward or cannot move forward at the kind 
of rapid pace we would wish, 

I have felt, however, that it was the re- 
sponsibility of the innovators to point out 
the structural flaws in our present system 
that prohibited it from meeting the new 
problems it was responsible for creating. Or 
if they disagreed with the success syllogism 
I have advanced, to point up in what way our 
health system had not produced the almost 
miraculous achievements to which I have 
alluded. 


The promoters of the new system of health 
care in our society allege that it will only 
supplement, not supplant, the system we have 
had. A good bit of this argument is based 
upon the assumption that the new Federal 
program is complete in itself and that it is 
not merely a beginning which will even- 
tually encompass the entire society. On this 
point the promoters of the new system are 
divided; at least they are divided in their 
public utterances. Some deny that it is 
their intention to merely get the camel's 
nose under the tent, as it were, and that 
the program is to remain limited in amount 
of coverage and to the group which is to be 
covered, those over 65. Others, however, in 
their public utterances, particularly to the 
select audiences who hope to get some bene- 
fits out of the program, state that this Is 
just the beginning. 

One of the motivations of those who put 
the extra two layers on what has been termed 
the three-layer cake is to make the extent of 
coverage as far as benefits is concerned so 
comprehensive that there would be no basis 
for moving the Government further into this 
aspect of the program, They sought to set 
aside a certain area where “private enter- 
prise,” so they termed it, could continue to 
operate and make Judgments. 

So one of the first things those who would 
appraise what has happened must deter- 
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mine is, is this the total change or is this 
merely the first step of a change? In de- 
termining this factor, they must study the 
act to see whether it indeed does provide 
in a realistic way the basic framework for 
private hospitals, health insurance com- 
panies, nursing homes, and other developers 
and purveyors of health services and facili- 
ties to continue to provide for the health 
needs of our society. 

I myself have no doubt that the act sup- 
plants, rather than supplements, the private 
sector by the governmental sector in many 
vital areas of decisionmaking. Not only will 
the Curtis corollary to Gresham's law begin 
to operate, Government capital drives out 
private capital, but the very deviousness in 
the drafted in the original House 
bill suggests that the promoters intend to 
assist tt in operating. In the very beginning 
of the bill, it is stated in bold type as a 
heading of a section that nothing in this act 
shall operate to interfere with the private 
operation of hospitals and of other health 
facilities. This is fine, only the next 80 
pages of the bill then set out in detail Just 
how the Government judgments shall be 
interposed. 

Indeed, one of the commendable objectives 
of the promoters of the legislation is to im- 
prove the standards of our hospitals and 
other health facilities throughout our coun- 
try. The question, of course, is not whether 
we need to improve our standards, because we 
always need to be Improving our standards, 
no matter what they may be, but whether we 
move forward more soundly by interjecting 
the judgment of Federal civil service officials, 
with an overlay of political appointees, into 
the procedures for reaching judgments we 
presently have. Under our present system 
thousands of hospital boards and private citi- 
zens, operating under guidelines set by State 
and local governmental! officials, move us for- 
ward. ‘There are further improvements in 
standards suggested and insisted upon by 
health insurance organizations and by the 
gentle but inexorable expression of the peo- 
ple, the users of health facilities and services, 

I think the argument can always be rea- 
sonably made that at any given time properly 
motivated and knowledgeable people given 
centralized authority can improve the stand- 
ards of any activity or facilities within our 
society. However, at best this is a one shot 
periodic approach and cannot be repeated too 
frequently because, in the process of central- 
izing the authority to Improve the standards, 
one strikes at the heart of innovation from 
whence comes future improvement. In the 
long run the process of the thousand differ- 
ent hospital boards testing and trying new 
ideas, and hopefully, exchanging information 
with each other on the success or failure of 
their experiments, is the best way to improve 
standards. I have often pointed out that one 
of the greatest decisions facing our military 
authorities, and it is a decision which con- 
stantly has to be made, is at what stage of 
design development do you freeze the proto- 
type for mass production in order to have the 
quantity of weapons in being with which to 
combat the enemy. If you freeze on design 
too soon you may have the quantity, but the 
inferior quality; on the other hand, if you 
freeze too late you may have the superior 
quality, but lack sufficient quantity. There is 
never an end to perfecting a design. There is 
never an end to research and development. 
But, I would argue, we should never adopt 
n system which, in effect, is gathering to- 
gether and cashing in on all research and de- 
velopment at a given time to gain an im- 
mediate overall improvement through a cen- 
tralized set of standards unless there are 
other overriding reasons. In the field of mili- 
tary endeavor, it is obviously necessary to 
have crash programs under certain circum- 
stances, but it is costly—as any observer of 
the military operation can testify—both to 
innovation, which is clipped, and to the 
pocketbook, when we go to mass production 
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and end up with quantities of costly but ob- 
solete weapons. 


There seems to be no justification for 
uneconomic and deleterious crash programs 
in the feld of health care. 

There are two major innovations in the 
Federal Health Care for the Aged Act which 
require much more consideration than they 
have been given to date. One changes the 
social-insurance system—from a cash pay- 
ment system to one which also includes 
services. I want to emphasize that when I 
use the term social-insurance, I am using a 
hyphenated word, not two separate words. 
I do this for accuracy and to give emphasis 
to the Supreme Court decision which held 
social security benefit payments not to be 
taxable income for Federal income tax pur- 
poses because the payments were gratuities. 
The point is that no matter how much the 
Social Security Administration seeks to cap- 
italize on the fine reputatioin that private 
insurance has finally built up for itself in 
our society, social-insurance, with the hy- 
phen, is based upon an entirely different con- 
cept, including different actuarial assump- 
tions, from that of private insurance. It 
is confusing and very unfortunate for proper 
public understanding of the social security 
system that the Social Security Administra- 
tion continues to use private insurance 
nomenciature in its descriptive literature 
about social-insurance. 

However, the point I was making was that 
one of the innovations constitutes changing 
the social-insurance system from one of pay- 
ing cash benefits to one which gives services 
along with cash. One of the questions raised 
in the preliminary discussions which pre- 
ceded the adoption of the present act was 
this: If the older people are having difficulty 
meeting the cost of the premiums for health 
insurance, why not increase their social se- 
curity cash benefits instead of basically alter- 
ing the system to one which gives a service 
instead of cash? This still remains an inter- 
esting question, which has never been an- 
sSwered by the proponents of medicare. 

One of the true advancements of the social 
security cash benefit system over the old age 
assistance program was that it got the Gov- 
ernment out of the business of budgeting 
the beneficiaries in their weekly expenditures 
for food, clothing, rent, health, recreation, 
etc. It gave the people the cash and let 
them budget themselves. So, in this sense, 
the new health care system is a step back- 
wards, It, in effect, says to the older person, 
we will give you cash for everything except 
health costs, In this area we wil] budget you 
by telling you what and how much you may 
have. The real change, however, comes as 
the result of the burden a service system 
places upon the administrator which a cash 
benefit system avoids. Providing a service 
means that the Government must either di- 
rectly provide the service by going fully into 
the business itself or contract with the pri- 
vate sector to provide It. and then police the 
contract. The system provided under the 
present act is one of contracting with the 
private sector. In spelling out what services 
are to be included and the guidelines to be 
observed by the vendors of the services, 
the Government administrators are drawn 
heavily into the business of rendering deci- 
sions on quality and type of medical services 
and medical facilities. It is true that there 
has been some effort to provide some fiex- 
ibility and to keep the private sector in the 
decision-making process, but the unescapable 
fact is that the ultimate decisions rest with 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I was able to have some judicial 
review over the ultimate decisions of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare officials 
placed in the House bill, but it was over such 
resistance on the part of the governmental 
proponents of this legislation that I have 
little hope much judicial review will re- 
main in the act by the time it is sent to the 
President for signature. 
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The proponents have discounted this con- 
cern over Government regulation by pointing 
out in a non sequitur that it Is necessary for 
the Government to be certain that the older 
people, in whose behalf it is acting, receive 
a full measure for the health dollars spent, 
Of course, once we use Federal funds there 
is an obligation imposed upon the Federal 
governmental administrators to see that the 
money is legally and wisely spent. That is 
the point, and for this very reason we must 
be chary about using governmental funds, 
rather than private funds, and why—to 
the extent we can—we must keep Govern- 
ment welfare programs on a cash benefit basis 
rather than direct services, 

The second major innovation is perhaps 
an even more serious departure from what 
has been fundamental Federal governmen- 
tal policy in the past, Up until this act, 
never has the Federal Government used gen- 
eral revenues for welfare measures unless the 
program was accompanied by some form of 
means test. The social security system, that 
is, the OASDI program, as we all know, does 
not use general revenue, but rather a spe- 
cial payroll tax to finance its cost. To some 
degree, the amount paid in payroll tax by 
the individual is related to the amount of 
benefits that persons might receive in the 
future. I use the verb might“ because there 
is no legal obligation flowing from the Gov- 
ernment to the individual wage earner pay- 
ing the payroll tax. His only protection 18 
political, namely, that the Congresses in the 
future are not going to fail to keep or enact 
laws which pay him this anticipated benefit. 

To understand this point, which is con- 
fusing to many people for the reason that 
the Social Security Administration has been 
using private insurance terms to describe lts 
social-insurance program, it might be well to 
contrast the social security retirement sys- 
tem with the civil service retirement system. 
The civil service retirement system does cre- 
ate legal rights to benefits which permit the 
potential recipient to go into court to en- 
force them. The benefits received under the 
civil service retirement system, just like the 
benefits received under any private employer- 
employee retirement system, are subject to 
Federal income tax for the portion paid in by 
the employer—unlike social security benefits, 
which, as I have pointed out, are not taxable 
because they are a gratuity and not income. 

The health program established in the So- 
cial Security Amendments Act of 1965 Include 
many benefits to be paid out of general reve- 
nue without a true means test. The amend- 
ment I proposed and had adopted in the 
House version to recoup some of the payment 
made to Federal income taxpayers over 65 
who were beneficiaries under this gratuity 
system was a gesture to the maintenance of 
this important principle of not using gen- 
eral revenue for welfare measures without 
a needs test. In fact, I seem to be one of 
the too few Members really concerned about 
the implications of this radical and danger- 
ous departure from sound principle in the 
field of Federal welfare programs. 

A breech for this purpose creates an open- 
{ng for any and all other welfare purposes. 
There is no logic which will limit Federal 
funds from being paid to any sector of our 
society for welfare purposes with no relation 
to need. This, whether the proponents of 
the system like the term or not, is the essence 
of socialism. The socialism of the past, if 
such it can be called, has been limited to im- 
posing higher rates of taxes on the wealthier 
than on the lower income groups. To the 
extent that this was spreading the wealth by 
taking from those who have it to pay for 
government services which benefit all equally, 
it performed the same function that expen- 
diture policy might perform by giving to 
those who have need and pay for it by taxing 
those who have the wealth. 

However, the new principle disregards need 
and simply states, in essence, that because 
15 percent of the older population is having 
difficulty meeting its health costs, therefore 
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government will force the 85 percent who are 
able to take care of their own needs into a 
comprehensive governmental system. Thus, 
the needs of all will be met because all will 
be covered, but in the process we alter, if not 
eradicate, the system which proved success- 
Tul for the 85 percent. 

There has been some discussion of the 
economic impact the increased payroll tax 
which the act provides might have on our 
economy. However, the discussion has been 
limited almost entirely to one aspect which 
does not particularly point up the payroll 
tax iteelf. What is the effect on overall pur- 
chasing power of withdrawing $4 or 85 bil- 
lion out of the private sector in additional 
payroll tax? This is an interesting point, 
but the other economic points that need to 
be stressed are long range and much more 
serious. How high can the payroll tax go 
before it is a drag on the economy, partic- 
ularly om creating jobs? The payroll tax, 
after all, is a tax on jobs. Machinery, which 
bears no payroll tax, is already replacing 
jobs, and so an added cost advantage through 
increasing the payroll tax Is given to the 
replacement of jobs by machines. This move- 
ment will be accelerated by whatever extent 
we increase the payroll tax. The second point 
is that a payroll tax goes into the cost of 
manufacturing a product or providing a serv- 
ice and, hence, must be passed on in price to 
the consumer. What impact does the pay- 
roll tax increase have then on prices in our 
domestic economy and in the ability of our 
businesses to compete pricewise in the inter- 
national marketplace? In other words, how 
high can the payroll tax be boosted before 
it reaches the point of diminishing economic 
returns? It had been argued by some pro- 
ponents of medicare that anything beyond 
10 percent was a danger point. The act 
pushes the rate up well over this peril point 
to over 11 percent, and it likewise increases 
the wage base from $4,800 to 86,600. 

I need not mention that the Federal pay- 
roll tax is the most regressive tax we have on 
our books. It is even more regressive than 
the selected Federal excise taxes which, at 
long last, we removed because of a general 
Tecognition of their drag on the economy. 
Some full-time employees, particularly those 
with many income tax deductible depend- 
ents, are already paying more in social secu- 
rity tax than they are in Federal income tax, 
and this group will increase rapidly. 

I think the most serious flaw in the pres- 
ent legislation is its failure to understand 
and work with one of the great develop- 
ments in our post World War II economy, 
namely the development of personal income 
spreading which consists of taking the in- 
come a person is likely to receive during his 
lifetime and spreading it forward for ex- 
penditure purposes to the earlier years from 
the anticipated earning years and spread- 
ing it backward for expenditure, again from 
the earning years to the years of retirement; 
taking the income during the earning years 
and pooling it with other peoples’ income 
against the common risks to Income stability 
which may result from misfortune such as a 
Premature death, or a debilitating accident 
Or sickness. Or permitting erratic income 
resulting from the nature of a man’s tal- 
ents and, hence, to his type of employment 
to be “equalized” in respect to the Federal 
income tax's graduated rates. 

All of these factors which bear upon in- 
come spreading have seen remarkable devel- 
opment in the post World War II years in 
Our society. Pensions and retirement sys- 
tems are examples of spreading income back- 
ward from the earning years to the years of 
retirement; insurance of all kinds illustrates 
the pooling and spreading of income to pro- 
tect against common risks. Consumer credit 
which is, in essence, a post World War II 
development is an example of spreading in- 
come forward in anticipation of its being 
earned. Consumer credit is finally being 
recognized, as it should be, as a method 
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of saving in itself, as well as providing the 
needs of the new family for the home— 
the dishwasher and other consumer durables, 
at the time the young mother most needs 
these capital assets but has not yet realized 
sufficient family income or savings to provide 
them. I would also like to mention the most 
recent developments in spreading income 
forward to the time of need in anticipation 
of later msumer credit for edu- 
cation. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the wisest capital expenditure a person can 
make in our society today is for education. 
The future earning capacities, the lifetime 
earnings of a person is so Clearly related to 
the amount of education he has received 
that this capital expenditure should be made 
through borrowing on the future earnings, 
if necessary. 

Now let me point out how this present act 
works against the fine development we have 
been experiencing in the income spreading 
process. Spreading income backward from 
the working years to the retirement years or 
to protect against a contingency which would 
impair prematurely earning capacity pre- 
supposes creating a fund into which the pre- 
payments may be made, Good economics 
assumes that the fund be invested as pro- 
ductively as possible. Private insurance and 
private pension plans perforce invest in our 
living and growing economy, mainly in 
equities. In other words, the inyestments 
are in new plant and equipment, in training 
men in new jobs. These investments bring 
in handsome returns, if wisely made, as our 
economy moves forward. Government insur- 
ance and pension trust funds by the very 
nature of the Federal Government cannot be 
invested in the living economy. They must 
be invested in Federal bonds which in essence 
are sterile investments, certainly they are 
not equity investments. I Bay they are essen- 
tially sterile investments because the bulk 
of the money derived from Federal bonds has 
been spent or is being spent not to create 
new wealth and increased p power 
but to protect the wealth, the p 

powers and the freedoms we have. It is 
spent for the defense of the country. A 
proper and necessary expense, but eco- 
nomically a sterile investment, economically 
a current expenditure not a capital invest- 
ment. 

It is for this reason, if no other reason, 
we should be carrying out the income spread- 
ing process in the private sector of our econ- 
omy where the funds which spreading creates 
can be invested in the living economy, not 
in the governmental sector. 

To try to hammer home this point and 
one other as well, I want to quote three 
figures; $80 billion; $19 billion; and 815 bil- 
lion. The first figure, $80 billion is the 
amount of assets we have in our private 
pension plan funds covering about 15 mil- 
lion Americans; $19 billion is the amount 
of Government bonds we have in the social 
security trust funds covering about 180 mil- 
lion Americans, And the $15 billion is the 
amount of money the largest employer in 
the United States who has been permitted 
to set up a retirement system outside the 
social security system for his employees and 
80 alone of all employers pays no social secu- 
rity payroll tax—because it is a better retire- 
ment system—has in the fund for his em- 
ployees, namely the civil service, employees 
consisting of about 6 million Americans. 
This fund, incidentally is underfunded even 
at $15 billion. 

Now I am not certain that the points I 
have been making will help lawyers very 
much in coming to grips with the great in- 
novations that have been made in this new 
health care legislation, not only in the field 
of health care for the aged but in the very 
structure and assumptions of our govern- 
mental system. However, I would observe 
that this matter has not yet passed fully out 
of the hands of the legislative branch of 
Government into the hands of the judiciary 
of which you practicing attorneys, you offi- 


cers of the court, are such a vital part. Iam 
satisfied that this matter 
back to the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment within a period of less than 5 years 
with instructionns from the people, 

with their political voice, who will then 
have had a better understanding of some of 
the points I am making here, to restudy this 
whole matter and to come back with some 
better answers, probably to go back and 
touch second base. 

How can what I have been saying here be 
true in light of what has been reported to 
the people on the issue of health care for 
the aged? This, to me, is the greatest prob- 
lem that faces our society today. The weak- 
est link in representative government today 
is the reporting back to the people of the 
study and deliberations conducted by the 
Congress on the issues of the day. The re- 
sponsibility for strengthening this weak link 
is not just that of the news media, it is 
greatly that of the Congress itself and finally 
it is ultimately the responsibility of the peo- 
ple themselves. Government by the people 
can only survive if the people themselves will 
take the time necessary to participate in 
government. 


Neighborhood Youth Corps Works 
in Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to report that the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps has proven itself as a 
realistic program providing employment 
for 1,700 students in a six-county area in 
my district in Oklahoma. 

The obvious success of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps in this area, as in 
many others, restates with increasing 
emphasis that this is one of the most 
valuable and effective pieces of legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress. 

An article from the McAlester, Okla., 
News-Capital of August 14, 1965, reviews 
the details and offers assurance of the 
excellent results and promising future of 
this worthwhile project. Because this 
article mirrors so well how beneficial this 
experience has been for students in Ok- 
lahoma, I offer it to be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

Jos Corps PLAN BENEFICIAL FOR AREA WORKERS 

Wr. BUnrox.—Offlelals at Eastern Oklahoma 
A. & M. College today said the Neighborhood 


Youth Job Corps program had proven to be 
a very worthwhile project. 


Some 1,700 students were employed in a 
6-county area, directed by the college, Dr. 
J. N. Baker, president reports. Salaries paid 
during the summer program were approxi- 
mately $419,000. 

Walter Williams, college vice president, and 
project director for the program, said he foels 
the Job Corps program has shown excellent 
results. 

“Schools which have been short of mainte- 
nance funds are probably in better shape 
to open than ever before,” he said. 

, Williams also expressed belief that the type 
of work experience gained by students would 
change their life. He cited as an example an 
office worker at the college, who is a high 
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school sophomore, He said this student has 
decided to become a business major. “The 
student has shown nothing but a desire to 
learn as much as possible, and has revised 
her schedule on the besis of the summer 
work,” he added. 

Officials also reported an overall inspira- 
tion among students to prepare for the work 
they have to do. 

College, high school, and city officials om- 
tributed their time on the project to com- 
pensate for the 10-percent funds which were 
required under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

Dr. Baker accepted the responsibility of 
directing the am on a volunteer basis 
because he felt the students would gain a 
wealth of experience, and would benefit in 
their careers, Williams. 

Work scedules varied, however, a maximum 
of 32 hours a week was allowed, with wages 
at $1.25 an hour. 

Employment in the schools and cities was 

in libraries, school offices, recrea- 
tion programs, lunch rooms, automotive and 
machine shops, grounds and landscape main- 
tenance, cemetery maintenance, and street 
and road maintenance. 

The summer program is scheduled to end 
around August 28. Application has been 
made for a fall program. 


Dr. Mary Ellen Batinich Discusses 
Programs for Abused Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to call to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House an article on 
the abused child written by Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Batinich Ph. D., principal of John 
A. Walsh Elementary School, located in 
my congressional district. 

This summer Dr. Batinich assumed 
the highly responsible position of head 
principal of six centers of the Operation 
Head Start program. Under her astute 
direction, the program has proven highly 
successful. 

Dr. Batinich's educational background 
consists of a bachelor’s of music educa- 
tion, master of arts, and Ph. D. at 
Northwestern University. In addition, 
she has been cited for her achievements 
as author, artist, and lecturer. 

It is my pleasure to insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following: 
How School Can Am THE ABUSED CHILD— 

PRINCIPAL'S ROLE CENTRAL IN PROTECTING 

CHILDREN 
(By Mary Ellen (Mancina) Batinich, princi- 

pal, Walsh School, Chicago, Il.) 

The principal received a report from one 
of his teachers that a 9-year-old pupil was 
the subject of a continuous series of injuries, 
including bruises, hematoma, and burns. 
According to the child, the injuries were in- 
fiicted by his parents as a result of his re- 
fusal to shine shoes (out of the home) to 
earn money for his clothing and food. 

Since the occurrence of such cases of 
abused children is on the increase, school 
personnel should be acutely aware of (1) the 
symptoms which characterize abused chil- 
Gren; (2) the procedures that the principal 
should follow in dealing with such cases; 
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(3) the functions of child welfare agencies 
which have the facilities and the authority 
to provide assistance: and (4) the functions 
of family court. 

An abused child is usually understood to 
be any child who Is inflicted with bodily 
damage by his parent or parent substitute. 
When such abuse comes to the attention of 
the school, it is the duty of the principal, 
acting as spokesman for the school, to at- 
tempt to spread a mantle of protection over 
the child. Bodily damage can involve injury. 
malnutrition, starvation, or sexual misuse of 
children. 


WEAKENED FAMILY STRUCTURE CAUSE OF CHILD 
ABUSE 

Even though parents today are better edu- 
cated than ever before in our history, the 
incidence of personal abuse of their children 
continues to mount, Parents who beat their 
children come from every economic and edu- 
cational level—from well-organized and from 
broken homes. Sociologists state that the 
structure of many of today’s. families is on 
unsteady footing due to the fact that homes 
with patriarch-centered authority are de- 
creasing. The shift is to homes with a part- 
nership or matriarch-centered authority. 
Because of this confusion in source of au- 
thority, some children are considered a bur- 
den to their parents and, therefore, are un- 
wanted, unloved, and abused. In many 
homes, this confusion is compounded by 
problems of health, housing, economic status, 
or social and moral breakdown. Child abuse 
is the outgrowth and/or product of these 
problems. 

One children’s protective service in Phila- 
delphia made a study of cases involving phys- 
ical abuse of children and how they were 
handled by a protective agency. This serv- 
ice classifies parental factors behind abuse as 
follows: 

Misplaced abuse: Transfer of tension of 
marital conflict was made to the abused 
child. 

Overflow abuse: The frustration of some 
parents, whose own lives are marked with 
every type of misuse, overflows into abuse 
of their children. 

Disciplinary abuse: Disobedience of pa- 
rental substitute was the cause of this type 
of abuse. 

The battered child: The parent of the bat- 
tered child invariably considered the child 
a burden or source of personal competition 
which either had to be eliminated or made 
to suffer. (The term “battered child syn- 
drome”? was adopted by Kemp and others, 
and has served a useful purpose in awakening 
countrywide public interest of child abuse.) 

Abuse by mentally ill parents: Acute men- 
tal illness of parents provoked this abuse 
and eventual psychiatric help was required. 

PRINCIPAL'S ROLE IMPORTANT IN PROTECTING 
CHILD 

After the principal has received a report of 
abuse of a child and believes that further ac- 
tion is warranted, he must proceed in an 
orderly, legal manner to te this case 
to its proper conclusion. In his dealings 
with the appropriate child welfare agency, 
he will find that a cooperative effort is pro- 
ductive both in terms of better mutual 
understanding of the problems involved, and 
also with respect to involvement in possible 
court proceedings. The following proce- 
dures are recommended to insure that all 
possible protective action is taken in behalf 
of the abused child, The principal should: 

1. Keep an anecdotal record of all activity 
in the case. 

(a) Confer with the child's teachers con- 
cerning his work and behavior. 

(b) Hold meetings with child and parents 
to obtain their views as to the causes and 
types of abuse. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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(e) Locate a responsible adult in the im- 
mediate family who can provide further 
information. 

(d) Discuss the child’s physical condition 
with the school nurse. 

(e) Confer with other people who have 
manifested an interest in the child. 

(£) Inform the district superintendent of 
the details of the situation. 

2. Request the Bureau of Child Study to 
have a psychological test administered to the 
child. If the case warrants it, obtain a psy- 
chiatric examination of the child. 

3. Determine whether the child's family 
is a recipient of public aid; if so, 

(a) Consult the caseworker assigned to the 
family, so that he may consolidate efforts to 
protect the child. 

4. File a school problem report with the 
Bureau of Maladjusted Children. 

5. If the family of the abused child is not 
recelving public aid, contact the Juvenile 
Protective Association, 

6. Attend the hearing in family court (in 
the event a petition is filed to remove the 
child from the home.) 

CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES PERFORM MAJOR 

FUNCTION 


Some parents. who have abused thelr chil- 
dren genuinely desire aid in insuring that 
this unfortunate incident will not occur 

Most parents are not deliberately 
cruel but instead may feel inadequate in 
their roles, or are emotionally immature or 
mentally ill. Many are repeating the type of 
abuse they themselves received in childhood. 
As a result, they cannot cope with the pres- 
sures of raising a family. If the counseling 
that child welfare agencies provide is suc- 
cessful In improving the parent-child rela- 
tionship, many benefits will accrue: (1) to 
the family—whose structure is strength- 
ened; (2) to the child—who has a better 
chance for a normal childhood; and (3) to 
the community—where this child may grow 
Into a mature adult and desirable parent. 

Child welfare agencies carry the authority 
of the community in safeguarding the lives 
of children and are geared to give social 
service help to families where there is a 
case of child abuse. Often, the child wel- 
fare agency must work closely with law 
enforcement officials and the family court 
since a parent's legal right to possession of 
his child is in question. Descriptions of 
two welfare agencies that provide protective 
services for children follow: 

NORMALLY, CHILD SHOULD REMAIN IN HIS HOME 


Those families who are currently receiv- 
ing public assistance already have a case- 
worker who is familiar with the family and 
its relationships. It is this individual with 
whom the principal, upon hearing of child 
abuse, should confer. If the caseworker be- 
lleves that the allegation is true, he makes 
frequent visits to the child’s home, He and 
his supervisor then evaluate the suitability 
of the home in contributing to the physical 
and mental health of the child as well as to 
is emotional security. The Bureau of De- 
pendency and Support makes the following 
statement in defining the criteria employed 
in evaluating the suitability of a home for a 
child: 

“One or more undesirable factors in the 
home situation do not in themselves make 
the home unsuitable * * *, A Child who ap- 
pears to be a healthy, bappy, normal indi- 
vidual in his home, his community, and his 
school has a sense of security and should re- 
main in his home.“ “ 

If the home is considered to be unsuitable, 
the screening committee of the bureau of 
dependency and support then decides wheth- 
er to do one of the following: (1) leave 
the child in the home if sufficient positive 
factors Justify it; (2) locate the child in the 
home of a relative; or (3) institute court pro- 
ceedings through a family court representa- 
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tive, who in turn files a petition for removal 

trom the home. 

JUVENILE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION DEALS EX- 
CLUSIVELY WITH NEGLECT, MISTREATMENT 
The Juvenile Protective Association is a 

specialized private service agency operating in 

the city of Chicago which accepts only cases 
in which the “presenting problem is the ne- 
glect or mistreatment of children.”* 

When s referral is made to It, the JPA as- 
signs a caseworker to the family who obtains 
background information from schools and 
Other sources. The initial objective of the 
caseworker is to establish good rapport with 
the family. To give meaning to the counsel- 
ing, the caseworker may perform such serv- 
ices as “finding them better apartments, 
intervening with creditors, and finding emer- 
gency shelter for mother and children as pro- 
tection against a dangerous father.“ Like 
the Department of Public Aid, this agency 
makes a referral to a family court if it be- 
Comes necessary to seek removal of the chil- 
dren from the homie. 

If court proceedings are instituted by the 
Social agency, by the reason of the Family 
Court Act of Illinois protecting the “ne- 
Blected child.” the State of Ulinols actually 
Prosecutes the petition. The parent has 
the right to select an attorney to represent 
him at the court hearing. The family court 
also makes provision for the parent to de- 
Mand a jury trial if he so chooses. 

FAMILY COURT TAKES APPROPRIATE STEPS 


The judge of the court after hearing the 
evidence may do one of the following: (1) 
the petition if there is insufficient 
evidence to indicate that the child is de- 
Pendent; * or (2) find that the child is de- 
Pendent due to adequate evidence. 

If the judge finds that the child is a de- 
Pendent child, he may (1) place the child 
on probation and may permit him to remain 
in the home; or (2) order that the child be 
removed from the home and placed in the 
Care of another person, a licensed foster 
home, or in a private school. 

Obtaining clear-cut evidence of abuse pre- 
Sents an imposing obstacle to a decision 
against the parent, because the abusive act 
Usually occurs in the home where family 
members are the only witnesses. Rarely will 
the abusive parent admit his action, not only 
because society does not condone such be- 
havior, but also because prosecution may 
follow. 

RIGHTS OF CHILDREN RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL 


It is not only within the scope of his 
authority but a compulsory part of his re- 
Sponsibility as the educational leader of the 
community that the principal ect in behalf 
or the abused child. Safeguarding the rights 
Of children, however, is the responsibility of 
all of the community leaders, since children 
are the raw material out of which future 
Mature, cooperating adults must be formed. 
This safeguard is a joint professional ven- 
ture in which sociologists, psychologists, 
School administrators, school personnel, 
medical doctors, the police, the law, and pub- 
Me health and community agencies must 
Cooperate. 

— 

James D. Delsordo, “Protective Casework 
for Abused Children,” Children, X No. 6 (No- 
vember, December 1963), pp. 218-218. 

O0. Henry Kempe, Frederic N. Silverman, 
Brandt F. Steele, William Droegemueller, and 
Henry K. Silver, The Battered-Child Syn- 
drome,” the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, CLKXXI (July 7, 1962), p. 17. 

*Cook County Department of Public Aid, 
“Provision of Services,“ manual (May 1, 
1963), sec. 6110. 

*G. Lewis Penner, “Juvenile Protective As- 
33 Service Report,” (Sept. 10, 1963), 


* Ibid. 
The Family Court Act of the State of 
is defines “dependent child” as one who, 
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guardianship 
which by reason of neglect or cruelty by the 
parents is unfit for such a child. 


The Real Alabama—Part XLIX 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when water pollution 
is a major concern for our country it 
will come as welcome news that important 
segments of private industry are taking 
action to help fight the problem. 

In July of this year the Gulf States 
Paper Corp. of Alabama, completed con- 
struction of a new waste system that at- 
tacks water pollution in three ways. The 
new facilities are located at the com- 
pany’s plant at Demopolis and will serve 
to help assure clean water in the im- 
portant Tombigbee River which we hope 
will someday be a link in a new water 
transportation route between the port 
city of Mobile and the Tennessee River. 

An article telling more about the new 
antipollution system follows: 

Guty STATES PAPER RETURNS CLEAN WATER 
Wirn New SYSTEM 

Gulf States Paper Corp., in July, took 
the wraps off a new mill waste system that 
aims a three-pronged attack at stream pol- 
lution. 

The unique installation divides mill effluent 
into three different channels to be treated 
according to type and strength before flow- 
ing into the Tombigbee River. 

Representatives of State and local govern- 
ment, industry, and wildlife groups were 
treated to a look at this recently completed 

in Demopolis, which company officials 
describe as a new concept in stream protec- 
tion. 

The mill is surrounded by elaborate pond- 
ing and facilities each dedicated 
to the treatment of a special type of waste 
water from the various stages of manufac- 
ture. Into one lagoon goes water that con- 
tains no harmful materials but needs to be 
cooled before returning to the river. A huge 
clarifier, 266 feet in diameter, removes solids 
such as wood fibers that would otherwise 
flow into the Tombigbee. 

The third phase is a 56-acre lagoon which 
impounds waste water containing nonfibrous 
material from the wood that could be harm- 
ful to the stream. This effluent can be re- 
tained for periods up to 2 weeks, during 
which time its harmful properties are dissi- 
pated. It is then metered back into the 
river at a rate determined by the flow of the 
stream. 

‘The new effluent system is only the latest 
of a series of industrial “firsts” that are part 
of the sprawling mill. Built around the Na- 
tion's first—and then largest—continuous 
digester, the mill has been the technical 
model of the industry since it went into pro- 
duction. The continuous digester produces 
a steady stream of pulp, rather than turning 
it out by the traditional “batch” method. 

In 1964, the digester was placed under the 
control of an electronic computer which au- 
tomatically makes any corrections needed to 
produce uniform pulp, This, too, is an inno- 
vation in the paper industry. 

To the east of the mill a small lake allows 
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the cooling of water that has become heated 
in condensing steam produced in the chemi- 
cal recovery section of the mill. This lagoon 
also serves as a safety check to guard against 
any mishaps that might endanger the condi- 
tion of the river. Should such upset condi- 
tions occur, a sensing system automatically 
sounds an alarm and shuts off the discharge 
valve at the lagoon. 

Four million gallons of water can be proc- 
essed daily here. Now covering 9 acres with a 
20-million-gallon capacity, the pond can 
Teadily be enlarged to 25 acres with a 105- 
miliion-galion capacity. 

On the opposite side of the mill ts the 
clarifier which handles 10 million gallons of 
wateraday. Water fed into this system con- 
tains solid materials such as fibers, lime and 
clays that have slipped through in the wash- 
ing, bleaching, and forming processes, Such 
materials, if allowed to flow into the river, 
would use up vital dissolved oxygen and cre- 
ate sludge beds. 

The clarifier is a huge, dish-shaped instal- 
lation, 266 feet in diameter and 15 feet deep 
at the center. Mill water is pumped to the 
center surface, from which point it flows out- 
ward to the rim, spilling over the edges. In 
the meanwhile, 99 percent of the solids have 
settled to the bottom, where long scraper 
arms concentrate the sludge in the deepest 
part. Heavy-duty pumps then remove the 
sludge. 

These concentrated solids are pumped to 
& nearby filter house where more water is re- 
moved, leaving a wet cake of solid material 
to be dumped in a nearby impoundment. 
At present there is no practical use for these 
solids, but experiments are being conducted 
to see if they can be transformed into a use- 
ful byproduct, 

Behind the clarifier stretches the 59-acre 
surface of the strong waste lagoon. Here is 
collected effluent that has a stronger con- 
centration of oxygen-absorbing materials. 
The wastes are held for a period up to 2 
weeks, during which time aeration and bac- 
terial action reduces the oxygen demand. 

At the end of the treatment period the 
water is released to the river at a carefully 
controlled rate. The strong waste system is 
designed to be modified as technical advances 
are made in the field of effluent control. 

In addition to the three-way treatment 
system and the constant checking and dou- 
ble checking that goes on at the Demopolis 
plant, Gulf States technicians keep a con- 
stant watch on the river itself. Daily checks 
are made of the river’s flow and of the dis- 
solved oxygen content of the water. In pe- 
riods of low water this mont process 
becomes almost constant and the lab boat 
travels 50 miles downstream from the plant 
and 5 miles upstream. Samples of water are 
taken at 16 different points and 5 tests are 
run on each sample. 

The expanded effluent system at the 
Demopolis mill has involved the investment 
of over $1 million. Operating it and moni- 
toring the river require an annual expense 
of $48,000, according to Gulf States technical 
personnel, 


Veto of H.R. 8439 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
issue more vital to the welfare of this 
Nation than that of separation of powers 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. 
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Frankly, two or three times in the past 
on this score, I have felt impelled to dis- 
agree strongly with President Johnson 
in connection with his assertion as to 
the role of the Executive under provi- 
sions of various bills passed by the 
Congress. 

Today, however, I must with equal 
vigor rise to support President Johnson's 
veto of H.R. 8439, which he rejected on 
the grounds, as he said, that the limita- 
tions placed by section 611 of the bill 
impinged on his constitutional powers. 

I must agree with the President that 
the Constitution grants the Chief Ex- 
ecutive sole authority over the operation 
of our Defense Establishment. 

As such, I concur with him that the 
Congress went too far when it reserved 
to itself certain powers over the retention 
or closing of certain military bases. 

In this regard, therefore, if occasion 
arises, I will be constrained to uphold 
the President’s veto. 


Know the Facts in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I share Thomas Jefferson's 
sentiment that error is best defeated 
where reason is left free to combat it. I 
strongly defend, therefore, the right of 
all Americans to dissent, to criticize, and 
to protest the policies of their Govern- 
ment. 

I think it important, however, that 
critics of our Nation's present course in 
Vietnam weigh heavily a potential side- 
effect of their protests, the danger of 
giving unintended moral support to our 
enemy. A recent article on this subject 
in the Aurora Beacon-News impressed 
me deeply, and I offer it today for entry 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

From the Aurora Beacon-News, Aug. 11, 

1965] 
Rapicats Damace U.S. INTENT: Home Tacrics 
PROLONG Wan 
Recent visitors to North Vietnam have been 


dumbfounded by the surrealistic illogic of 
the oriental Communist mind. 


The visitors, some of them pro-Communist 4 


and others sympathetic to the Hanoi regime, 
said they found no thoughts of peace among 
North Vietnamese. 

The collective opinion was that the United 
States was on the verge of collapse and that 
President Johnson was soon to be impeached. 
It was based on the belief that criticism of 
official policy in colleges and assorted domes- 
tic talk of appeasement would soon lead toa 
revolution. 

Completely ignored was the fact that a 
majority of the people in the United States 
and most of the elected representatives in 
nare support the President overwhelm- 

y. 


In his many public statements the Presi- 
dent correctly assesses the public will by giv- 
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ing notice that the United States will win 
the war in Vietnam, At the same time he 
leaves the door to peace open, but not at the 
price of national disgrace. 

The domestic dialog by so-called intel- 
lectuals calling for appeasement is certainly a 
minority voice. As small as it is, however, 
it plays directly into the North Vietnam 
Communists’ hands. 

Particularly disturbing is evidence that 
the talk of appeasement has found a hold in 
the lower echelon of official circles. There is 
& growing discussion in Washington and the 
United Nations that the United States is 
willing to negotiate on the terms set forth 
by the Vietcong. 

These terms are American withdrawal, 
temporary neutralization of South Viet- 
nam, communization and reunification of 
the Nation. They are wholly unacceptable 
and undermine the President's often-stated 
determination to use all of our resources to 
win the war, while keeping the door open 
to honorable negotiations, Giving Vietnam 
to the Communists is not the basis for nego- 
tla tions. 

Since the United States asked the United 
Nations to direct its attention to peace in 
southeast Asia, there have been further re- 


ports. 

These include, theoretically, U.S. willing- 
ness to hold elections in South Vietnam and 
face-saving devices to allow the Viet Cong 
to participate in discussions as a party. 

The United Nations’ attention is, of course, 
desirable. It may serve to convince the un- 
convinced that aggression in Vietnam is to- 
tally the responsibility of the Communists. 
It also may remind the world that the Viet 
Cong do no really want peace. 

However, there is no guarantee of free 
and impartial elections until the South Viet- 
namese and the United States win a military 
victory and can offer proper supervision. The 
U.N. burdened by peace-keeping costs al- 
ready, could not guarantee impartial elec- 
tions at this time. 

Giving in to the atheistic Communists on 
these terms wouid in effect be making them 
a gift of southeast Asia. It would be a be- 
trayal of the servicemen offering their lives, 
and the American majority. 

Discussions for peace must go on by all 
means. However, they must be from strength 
and at this time, unfortunately, that 
strength can come only from united purpose 
at home and the military capabilities to force 
negotiations. 


Medical Care in Veterans’ Administration 


Hospitals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in an effort to get a better insight into the 
quality of hospital care provided by the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital sys- 
tem, I recently had sent 2,682 letters to 
veterans who had recently been patients 
in a Veterans’ Administration hospital. 
This was a 30-percent sample of all vet- 
erans discharged from Veterans’ Admin- 
istration general hospitals during the 
period June 14 to 18, after care for a 
medical or surgical condition. 

The return of the questionnaire was 
very good—a little over 53 percent, or 
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1,434. Generally, the response indicates 
that veterans were pleased with the 
treatment they received in the hospital. 
In response to the question, What is 
your overall evaluation of the care you 
received while a patient?” 83 percent 
replied, “Excellent”; 12.8 percent replied, 
Fair“; and 2 percent replied, Poor.“ 
An additional 2.2 percent made no reply 
to this question. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point in my re- 
marks the text of the letter and ques- 
tionnaire, as well as a table summarizing 
the results. A complete summary of the 
questionnaire is available at the commit- 
tee office in the form of Committee Print 
No. 109: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1965. 

Dran Sm: As a recent patient in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital you now have 
some definite opinions about the hospital 
in which you were treated and the care 
rendered to you. Will you share them with 
me? 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
legislative oversight responsibilities over the 
Veterans’ Administration and thus has a 
keen interest in the medical and hospital 
program operated through the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery for the care of our 
sick and disabled veterans. May I ask you 
to help make this hospital system better for 
others and for you if you should ever need 
to be hospitalized in a Veterans' Administra- 
tion hospital again? 

By completing the short-card question- 
naire and adding your comments, you will be 
helping the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to insure bet- 
ter patient care. 

Please note that you are not required to 
sign your name. The postcard requires no 
postage. Simply drop it in the most con- 
venient mailbox. 

Your cooperation will be very much ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


Location of hospital. 

Disease or disability treated was service 
connected C]. Nonservice connected []. 

Was your admission to the hospital 
prompt O. Slow O. Very slow O 

Was the housekeeping in your room ex- 
cellent U. Good D. Poor U. 

Were your hospital meals excellent UI. 
Good U. Poor U. 

Was your nursing care excellent U. 
Good D. Poor D. 

Were your aids and orderlies courteous 
and helpful? Always O. Usually . 
Never U. 

Were other hospital personnel courteous 
and pleasant? Always O. Usually O 
Never [L]. 

Were you kept informed about special pro- 
cedure (X-ray, blood tests, etc.) and about 

in your routine which they neces- 
sitated? Always O. Usually U. Never U. 
What did you like best about your care?_- 


What is your overall evaluation of the care 
you received while a patient here? Excel- 
lent O. Fair U Poor U. 
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Replies by veierans to the questionnaire of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 


Question and response 
QUESTION 1 
Was your sdmission to the hospital 

PROM ib a ð— 
psn Fare na eT a ne eg 
fe be gh a ee Se ese eS SO 
No reply — . aes ig a 
3 — ONE 

QUESTION 2 


Was che boceckes ing in your room— 
E zolien: ORENA 


Doll . 
86＋— — —— ee oer 
ING FOR as Fs che pense ea 
TTT = 
QUESTION 3 
Wore your bospital meals— 
Ex eee eee ee — 
G ... w a ee ON 
————— 
N srseee sp ss ea a 
"Total <r — . ——— 
QUESTION 4 
Was nursing care 
nth tet — 
Wo tiplye.to coos cen ie ey ee 
W 
QUESTION 6 


“always aids and orderlies courteous and helpful? 


NONDO ea ee ene ae Ses Fi 


be PGi ede SS ARSA ES =a 
QUESTION 6 
Were other liospital personnel courteous and plesarit? 
Always. 
Usually... 
Never 
NOES ore oon .. 
AN AESA ra a A e E OA A SREE 
QUESTION 7 
Were you kept iora abont special procediares (X-ray 
blood tests, ete.) and about changes in your routine 
which they t 
Alva IES SE AI .. E 
PE RE SS 
No SS SPST TTT 
i ee a Sie ete bat Pee ee 


QUESTIONS s AND 9 (SEE TARLES 2 AND 8) 
QUESTION 10 


What ts your overall evaluation of the care you rocelved 
e 
> ee ek ee —̃ — 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
Mission granted to include extraneous 
Material in the Appendix of the RECORD 
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Number of responses by eligibility status of veteran 
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310 
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today, I submit a fine and erstwhile edi- 
torial of the Albuquerque Journal August 
21, 1965. Our colleagues will note it in- 
cludes a quote from my fellow Mis- 
sourian, Stan Musial, the head of the 
President's physical fitness program. I 
associate myself with these remarks and 


the editorial As a sponsor of the 
MRa's Sing Out 1965” tonight of its 
Washington, D.C., appearance at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. I sincerely 
hope and pray that all who are able to 
attend will do so, and will he as inspired 
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Percent of responses by eligibility status of veteran 
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and infiamed with enthusiasm as Mrs. 
Hall and I were, when we previewed this 
production, instilled from some 8,000 
volunteers at Mackinac Island, Mich. this 
past summer. Now, they are prepared, 
and indeed are, going over the world to 
multiply themselves in evangelistic 
fervor based on morally rearming our 
souls, showing it in the best manner with 
song, and with pride; and finally, in a 
needed show of faith. I commend this 
to you: 
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The Moral Re-Armament establishment 
operating this summer at Mackinac Island, 
Mich. constitutes an American youth bright 
spot. 

The MRA program is getting magnificent 
results in promoting morality, physical fit- 
ness, patriotism, law and order and all the 
qualities that contribute to good citizenship. 

Stan Musial, head of President Johnson's 
physical fitness program, told MRA, “You 
cannot beat the all-round program you have 
here. You are giving youth an aim and pur- 
pose for their lives and making them into 
responsible, patriotic citizens,“ He added he 
wished the Peace Corps “could get this sort 
of training. They need to learn more than 
just an occupation. They need to learn too, 
to deal with people, to be effective in the 
countries they go to. The situation is urgent 
and there is an instant need for a multiplica- 
tion of what you are doing here.” 

J. Blanton Belk. Director of Moral Re- 
Armament, said, “The youth here intend to 
make themselves heard. Why should the 
only voice that is heard from American youth 
be the pacifist, antipatriotic protest of a 
minority. We will arouse the patriotic and 
sincere majority in a massive program here 
at home. in the cities and campuses of 
America.” 

There never has been any doubt that a 
great majority of American youth is on the 
side of decency, patriotism, law and order 
and good citizenship. But that big majority 
has been all too silent, all too passive, while 
the vociferous, rabble-rousing and sometimes 
subversive-like minority makes it appear its 
influence in condemning our American in- 
stitutions and way of life is widespread. 

MRA is dedicated to the task of wiping out 
any such unfortunate misconception. May 
the laudable and urgently demanding goal 
be achieved. 


Wholesale Pharmaceutical Price Index 
Falls for Sixth Straight Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the price of practically everything 
else is rising, it is comforting to see that 
the price level for at least one category 
of necessities—prescription drugs—has 
been steadily declining. The Wholesale 
Price Index for Ethical Phareameuticals. 
prepared by Dr. John M. Firestone of the 
City College of the University of New 
York, has now declined for 6 years ina 
row to an alltime low which is 14 per- 
cent under the 1949 price level. The 
drop in the index closely parallels the 
decline of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Wholesale Price Index for “Ethical 
Pharmaceutical Preparations” since its 
revision in 1961. 

It is most reassuring that in a period 
when all wholesale prices have risen more 
than 20 percent, at least one industry 
producing a product vital to the Nation's 
health has experienced a wholesale price 
decline of 14 percent. With unanimous 
consent, I place the Wholesale Price 
Index for Ethical Pharmaceuticals, 1964, 
published by the Pharmaceutical Manu- 
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facturers Association, in the Recorp at 
this point. This publication shows the 
Index for the years since 1949 along with 
explanatory material covering the com- 
position of the Index and the changing 
character of the pharmaceutical market. 

I think this phenomena requires the 
attention of the news media in light of 
the present public impression of drug 
prices created to a great extent by the 
publicity given to the Senate hearings 
into drug prices over the recent years. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX FoR ETHICAL 

PHARMACEUTICALS 1964 

The wholesale price index for ethical 
pharmaceuticals has declined for the 6th 
successive year during 1964, dropping to an 
alltime low of 86.0 (1949=100). The index 
fell one-third of 1 percent during 1964 from 
its level of 86.2 in 1963. 
Wholesale price index for ethical pharmaceu- 

ticals, 1949-64 


(1949 100) 


The decline in this index parallels the drop 
in the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
for “Ethical Pharmaceutical Preparations” 
since its revision in 1961. The Government 
wholesale price index declined from 100.1 
in December 1960 to 94.8 in December 1964, 
a drop of 5.3 percent. In this same period, 
the BLS retail price index for drugs and pre- 
scriptions declined 3.3 percent. The com- 
parable change for the industry wholesale 
price index was a decline from 92.4 to 86.0, or 
6.9 percent. 

The year 1964 saw an unusually large num- 
ber of price changes for this industry. Of the 
281 items in the index 39 showed price chang- 
es during the year, contrasted with only 7 
changes in 1963. Of the 39 price changes, 31 
were increases and 8 were decreases. The 
price decreases, ranging between 10 and 20 
percent, were primarily in items of heavy 
sales, while the increases ranged between 
3 and 14 percent in items of considerably 
lesa importance. Thus the larger downward 
movement of the 8 items more than off- 
set the lesser increases of the 31 items. 

The items comprising the index are sub- 
divided into 17 groups according to their 
therapeutic use. Only 4 of the 17 groups 
were unaffected by price changes, 2 declined, 
and 11 increased. The decreases were con- 
fined to antibiotics which declined 3.4 per- 
cent and vitamins which fell .8 percent, 
These two groups comprise more than 26 
percent of the index in relative importance. 
The largest price increases occurred in car- 
diovasculars, 3 percent; antihistamines, 2.2 
percent; dermatologicals, 1.9 percent; anal- 
gesles, 1.3 percent; diuretics, 1.2 percent, and 
hormones, 1 percent. Cough and cold prod- 
ucts, hematinics, sulfonamides, antlarthritis, 
and antirheumatics, and “all others” rose 
less than 1 percent. 

The therapeutic group index changes since 
1949 are as follows: 
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Percent 


Increases: 
Antihistamines 


Less than 0.1 percent. 


This index is designed to measure changes 
in prices only. It does not show price levels. 
An index designed to measure price levels 
would be difficult to construct because of 
the nature of the products involved. For 
example, a price which is quoted for the 
usual package size for the product would 
have to be converted to the price for a daily 
dose and multiplied by the average number 
of days that the drug is used. A price per 
100 capsules would be meaningless when 
compared with a similar price for the drug 
it replaces. Assuming the new drug is more 
efficient or effective, smaller doses or fewer 
days of administration may be involved. 
Thus the capsule cost ignoring quantity re- 
quired for treatment becomes a misleading 
measure. 

Again, many of the new drugs are combi- 
nations of two or more existing drugs for 
patient convenience. Usually these drugs 
cost more than any of the individual drugs 
included in them, but less than the total 
cost of its components sold individually. 
Here again, the prices per package cannot 
be compared. While an index of this type— 
which measures the patient’s drug costs— 
would be desirable, the difficulties of estab- 
lishing standard doses and the period of 
medication present subjective decisions 
which would affect the index level, If old 
drug A required X tablets per day for Y days 
at a cost of Z dollars (and this would vary 
from patient to patient and with the severity 
of the illness), this cost would have to be 
reestimated for new drug B. Overstate- 
ments or understatements of either cost 
would seriously influence the level of the 
index at the time of transition. 

This index, which is constructed techni- 
cally as most other accepted price indexes, 18 
designed to measure only one thing, changes 
in prices. It does not tell us whether price 
levels are high or low. It measures what 
changes occur in the prices of drugs after 
their introduction into the index. New drugs 
introduced into the index are brought in at 
the level of the index at the time of their 
introduction, so that they do not affect the 
index by their price levels. Similarly, items 
deleted from the index do not alter the level 
of the index. Any other construction or 
interpretation of the index would be in error. 

The composition of the index, as might be 
expected, has changed radically over the 
years. The criterion for including a new 
specialty in the index is that it be one of 
the five leading pharmaceuticals in its group 
in any year since 1949. Once included (in 
the year it became one of the five leading 
specialties) a produce is retained in the index 
until its sales decline to relative insignifi- 
cance, 

On this basis, the index for 1949 included 
92 products. By 1964, the total number of 
items in the index had risen to 281, An 
average of 18.5 products have been added per 
year, while 6 products, on the average, dis- 
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appeared from the index annually, including 
86 of the original 92 products in the index. 
In all, 375 products have appeared in the 
index at one time or another. One thera- 
peutic group has had 35 different products, 
and no group has had less than 12, with the 
average amounting to 22. 

This turnover in the list of products at- 
tests to the dynamic character of the in- 
dustry. This index has been specially de- 
signed to take cognizance of this unique 
Phenomenon. It has also been necessary 
simultaneously to readjust the relative im- 
Portance of the individual products and 


of the therapeutic groups to allow for these 


changes. However, let it be noted that no 
Product can enter the index until it has be- 
come one of the five top products in its 
group; and then can only affect the index 
in the second year after its appearance there- 
in. Thus, the initial offering price for a 
new product will not influence the index, 
since its price (at the end of the year) after 
having been on the market long enough to 
become a market leader will be realistic and 
competitive. 

To further indicate the changing character 
ot the pharmaceutical market, it is of in- 
terest to observe the changing importance of 
the therapeutic groups since 1949. The 
five most imortant groups in 1949, and their 
change in importance by 1964 is shown 
below: 

Relative importance 


Group: 1949 1964 
2 21.4 10. 2 
Win. soe Ae 12.9 3.1 
Antibioties 10. 8 23. 3 
Beornoen d — 10. 4 9. 2 
San 6.2 2.4 


the most important groups in 1964, the fol- 
lowing changes may be seen: 
Relative importance 


Group: 1949 1964 
Antibiotica 10. 8 23.3 
M 21.4 10. 2 
nene — 10. 4 9.2 
Abarten 0 9.2 
Analgesie 4. 1 8.6 


Vitamins, sedatives, and all others have 
very sharply, while antibiotics and 
analgesics have more than doubled in im- 
Portance. Ataractics, nonexistent in 1949, 
have become the fourth most important 
group. 

Thus, it is apparent that the effect of price 
changes of vitamins on the index in 1949 was 
ot much greater consequence than in 1964, 
while antiblotics were 2.2 times as Important 
in 1964 compared with 1949. An index that 
does not refiect relative importance changes 
of such magnitude would be seriously defi- 
cient and inaccurate. 

Prices used for the purpose of constructing 
the index are Red Book published prices and 
hence are highest offering prices to retailers. 

prices paid by retailers are frequently 
less than Red Book published prices, and to 
this degree, the price index, while showing 
Price trends accurately, does not always re- 
flect the short-term fluctuations in prices 
Caused by current market forces. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 


drugs and pharmaceuticals prior to 1960 un- 


fortumately could not adjust to the rapid 
changes in products and their importance so 
that it failed to measure the full extent of 
the price movements in this ind Asa 
result, the BLS index went from 100.1 in 1949 
to 100.2 in 1950. In this same period the 
Wholesale price index for ethical pharma- 
Ceuticals declined 7.6 percent. With the re- 
Vision of the BLS index in January 1961 this 
index was made more realistic, and its be- 
havior closely parallels the industry index 
since then. 
JOHN M. FmesTone. 
June 30, 1965. 
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Tariffs on Sheet Glass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been warning the House of 
the dangerous conditions in many of our 
basic industries because of the uneco- 
nomic concept of free trade. 

Today, I present this house resolu- 
tion, adopted by the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania on August 17, 1965, by unanimous 
vote. This resolution gives very com- 
pelling reasons for the President of the 
United States to disregard idiotic and 
inconceivable, uneconomic decisions of 
the majority members of the Tariff Com- 
mission at which they recommended that 
the glass tariff be lowered back to the 
unrealistic rates, that the late President 
John F. Kennedy, found to be extremely 
dangerous to the continuation of the 
glass industry as such in the United 
States. 

However, today we see our shelves piled 
higher and higher of foreign made prod- 
ucts with their identity and manufactur- 
ing sources so well hidden that thou- 
sands of Americans buy such well known 
names as General Electric, Zenith, West- 
clox, and many others, completely ignor- 
ant of the fact that these products are 
foreign made. 

It is a false premise to believe that 
foreign goods cost Americans less money. 
While this condition does exist when the 
foreign product is making its entry into 
the American market it soon disappears 
when American concerns become im- 
mersed by foreign production in Ameri- 
can trade markets. 

A close examination in the market 
place will show we are paying more to- 
day for Japanese products; for products 
once made in the United States. 

While the resolution concerns itself 
with the problem of glass it could be 
applied to practically every product im- 
ported today which displaces American 
production. 

The antipoverty program will fall flat 
on its face and many of the fine pieces 
of legislation promoted by the President 
and supported by your Congress, includ- 
ing myself, will fail to do that which 
they are designed to do unless we reassess 
our trade position and do it now. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution below has 
been sent to me by the Senate of Penn- 
Sylvania: 

RESOLUTION BY SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

In 1962 the tariff on sheet glass was in- 
creased because of the serious effect that 
imported glass was having on the domestic 
industry. Prior to this increase the domestic 
industry was operating at a loss or on a 

basis 


On June 11, 1965, the Tariff Commission 
reported to the President, in a split three to 
two decision, that a reduction of the present 
duties would have only a slight effect on the 
domestic industry. 

The three majority ‘commissioners made 
this recommendation in spite of the fact that 
the foreigners have the same percentage of 
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the market now (25 percent) as they had 
prior to the increase in duties. These three 
commissioners also concede that their recom- 
mendation is complicated by the fact that 
the increased duties have only been in effect 
for a very short period of time. 

Both the majority and minority members 
of the commission found that a reduction in 
tariff would force a number of older and 
smaller plants to close. It is apparent, then, 
that steady employment in the glass indus- 
try and in the many industries serving the 
glass industry can be maintained only by 
keeping the tariff rates intact. 

Most of the jobs lost and plants closed 
would be in already depressed areas, where 
the Government is spending millions of dol- 
lars to attract new industry, retain existing 
plants, and create jobs. Six industry plants, 
in fact, are in Appalachia, two of these in 
Pennsylvania; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- ` 
wealth of Pennsylvania finds that the termi- 
nation of the escape-clause duties imposed 
in 1962 could only be harmful to the business 
and labor interests of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; and be it further 

Resolved. That the senate respectfully 
urges President Lyndon B. Johnson to retain 
the present tariff that was established under 
the escape-clause increase of June 1962; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Lyndon B. Johnson, to the 
Tariff Commission, and to each U.S. Senator 
and Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 

I certify that the foreging is a true and 
correct copy of senate resolution, serial No. 
32A. Introduced by Senators Richard C. 
Frame, Albert R. Pechan, Robert D. Fleming, 
and Paul W. Mahady and adopted by the 
Senate of Pennsylvania the 17th day of Au- 
gust, 1965. 

Marx Jr.. 


GRUELL, 
Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 


Efect of Minimum Wage Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


ORD a letter from the secretary of the 
Rapid City, S. Dak., Builders Exchange 
to the chairman of the Labor Subcom- 
mittee of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the House. 

The reason I have asked permission to 
insert it is because this is only one small 
example of thousands and thousands of 
businesses across the Nation who will be 
forced to stop hiring American youth if 
the increase in the minimum wage law 
goes through. Iam not sure of the total 
amount the Federal Government is now 
spending on dropouts, but this mini- 
mum wage law will multiply that amount 
by several hundreds. 

The letter is as follows: 

It would appear that your proposal would 
most decidedly affect our operation and the 
employees we hire for summer assistance. 

We have been hiring high school seniors 
and graduates for summer assistance. We 
have tried to improve and prepare them to 
meet people in person and over the phone 
acquaint them with our various office equip- 
ment and activities, etc. None of this va- 
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riety of work calls for full-time help in itself 
nor does it call for highly trained specialists. 
assistance 


of a summertime overload. It is an excellent 
opportunity and has been appreciated and 
enjoyed by these employees in the past. 

We have paid minimum wages in the past 
just because such a minimum existed, not 
because we were forced to by law. A new 
minimum would establish a higher wage 
scale even where it was not require by law, 
but just by common practice and usage as 
well as by employee pressure and unwilling- 
ness to work “below minimum wages.” 

The effect on us will be to quit hiring 
summer students and to handle the slight 
overload by staggering vacations, resched- 
uling yearly operations, and working a little 
harder instead of granting long weekends, 
eto. 


This will eliminate both the training and 
earning opportunity for the young people 
we have hired for many years. 

While ours is a “small potato” operation, I 
think you can multiply this by many times 
in our area and in the Nation. We will not 
hire and train marginal employees but be 
forced to combine and reschedule 9 
our permanent employees can productive 
and economically handle our workload. 

I'm afraid this bill reminds me of the man 
who joined the war against poverty by toss- 
ing a hand grenade at a bum. 


U.S. Trading With Hanoi Traders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the United States, in our buildup in 
South Vietnam, is using ships from the 
same foreign countries which have been 
aiding Hanol. 

Ironically the sealift of American sup- 
plies to Saigon has required the use of 
ships flying the flags of the same free 
world countries helping to keep the Viet- 
cong supplied. In effect we are still 
doing business with our friends even 
though they are trading with our 
enemies. 

British, Norwegian, and Greck ship- 
owners have been paid almost $2 million 
in freight rates alone since January of 
this year for hauling U.S. Government 
cargoes to South Vietnam. At the same 
time, British, Norwegian, and Greek ships 
as well as others from other allied coun- 
tries, have made a total of 83 supply 
runs for the Communists by calling at 
ports in North Vietnam. 

Our friendly shippers charged $2 
million for freight hauled to Saigon. 
Yet the price for freight these same 
friends hauled to Hanoi has been paid 
by the 315 American troops killed since 
January in battle against the Vietcong. 

The State Department has stated that 
free world ships carry a substantia) share 
of North Vietnam's seaborne imports. 
Since the United States has stepped up 
air attacks on North Vietnam's overland 
supply routes, Hanot's dependence upon 
ports and shipping has increased, placing 
even greater importance on shipping. 
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Thus every allied ship call in North 
Vietnam is critical, particularly when the 
Communist ships are so busy hauling in 
missiles and other military cargoes. 

Allied shipping to North Vietnam must 
be stopped. 


Guilt Rests Upon the Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in all the casting about for ex- 
planations, for the Los Angeles riots it is 
my hope that serious attention will be 
given to the comment of Newspaper Col- 
umnist James J. Kilpatrick. His treat- 
ment of the subject appeared in the 
Washington Star for August 20. 

The column follows: 

Gum Rests UPON THE INDIVIDUALS 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


All week long, the leading bleeding hearts 
of the Great Society have been wetting down 
the ashes of Los Angeles with tears for the 
poor oppressed. We have been fairly awash 
in tales of Watts, the palm-lined “ghetto,” 
with its unemployment, its crime, its incomes 
below $4,000. 

“The guilt Hes on us all,” said one lu- 
gubrious professor, gazing sadly into the 
camera. And he began to talk of frustra- 
tions that just had to find catharsis. 

Twaddle. The guilt for this criminal an- 
archy in Los Angeles ts direct, immediate, 
and personal, as guilt must always be if the 
first essentials of our law still count for 
anything. And if guilt is to be extended in 
some sort of metaphysical conjecture, then 
let the guilt lie squarely upon such philoso- 
phers as the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
and President Johnson. 

What did the Negro apologists of our time 
expect? How could they have been surprised 
by these events? Have they never heard of 
the harvest that is reaped by men who sow 
the wind? 

For the last 5 years or more, Dr. King has 
been going up and down the country, preach- 
ing his own brand of ever-loving anarchy. 
His is the gospel that tells his simple-minded 
people to violate the laws they feel in their 
hearts to be wrong. What is the guilt that 
Nes today on Dr. King? 

Dr. King is not alone. Over this same peri- 
od, we have seen the White House itself and 
our Central Government as a whole contrib- 
ute to the cynical disrespect for old institu- 
tions. The Constitution, once regarded as 
the supreme Iaw of the land, has been pro- 
gressively reduced to the merest scrap of 
Paper. This Republic was founded in part, 
at least, upon respect for the ancient rights 
of private property; this was the oldest “hu- 
man right” of them all, but Congress and 
the courts have let it erode away. Is it any 
wonder that the Los Angeles insurrectionists 
put private property to the torch? 

Over the last 10 years, the American Negro 
has been singled out for a fulsome solicitude 
that has done him a terrible disservice. 
Through every conceivable device of law and 
politics, the Negro has been artificially puffed 
up, protected, pampered, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and excessively admired. He 
has been the particular object of public 
housing, poverty programs, job preferment, 
and ald for his illegitimate offspring. In the 
sanctified name of “civil rights,” he has been 
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excused for criminal conduct that in any 
other set of facts would have drawn 30 days 
on the roads. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, casting precedent to the 
winds, pardons hundreds of trespassers, dis- 
turbers of the peace, and violators of the 
rights of other men—pardons them with a 
Wave of judicial wands. What. guilt lies on 
the Supreme Court of the United States? 

It is high time in this country to cut 
through the fatty sentimentality, the phony 
guilt, the couch-ridden recriminations. If 
rhetorical questions are to be asked, should 
we not inquire if the status of the Negro, a 
century after emancipation, is entirely the 
fault of white society? Entirely? Or ls a 
large part of this squarely the fault of the 
Negro people themselves? 

It is said that the Negro has been kept 
down by the devices of segregation, and 
doubtless there is truth in this, But the 
whole of the proposition never ts examined. 
Were all Negroes kept down? Or were many 
Negroes too lazy to get up? Say what you 
will about the South (it is not the South 
where whole cities go up in the flames of in- 
surrection), the American Negro has had two 
generations of reasonable opportunity in the 
unsegregated North and West. How has he 
developed the opportunities put before him? 
In squalor, in apathy, in crime, in cadgin: 
om “the welfare,” in dropping out of in- 
tegrated schools, in breeding swarms of chil- 


dren out of wedlock. This is the sorry record. 


And now, in Los Angeles, we witness bar- 
barian hordes. e 

What is the remedy? Itis to treat the Ne- 
gro like a white man. God knows his race 
has done little enough to deserve a fate so 
dificult and demanding. This is to expect 
of the Negro, first of all, work; and then self- 
restraint; obedience to law; respect for au- 
thority; creative Imagination; right conduct. 
It is to expect of him some capacity for lead- 
ership, some positive contribution to the 
communitjes he lives in, some sense of com- 
mon decency in the maintenance of neigh- 
borhoods. This is the white man's world 
a world that earns its way, accepts responsi- 
bility, knows failure, knows success, and does 
not search for somewhere else to lay a per- 
sonal blame. $ 

Plenty of Negroes have shown they under- 
stand these elementary obligations. Espe- 
cially in the South, a Negro. middle class is 
rising, buying property, entering public life, 
setting a fine example of civic responsibility. 
Elsewhere in the country, examples multiply 
of Individual excellence. If only the do- 
gooders will stop expecting too much of the 
Negro too soon. If only they will learn that 
pampering and special privilege and legisla- 
tive crutches cannot do the job. If only they 
will understand that the character of a back- 
ward people cannot be tempered in Molotov 
cocktails. 

Respect for law, respect for property, re- 
spect for the rights of others—these have to 
come first. And these must be enforced by 
the courts and by the suddenly stiffened de- 
mands of a fed-up society. The guilt for 
these outrages Hes upon individual arsonists, 
hoodlums, vandals, thieves. Try them. And 
then turn to the political and intellectual 
leaders who need forgiveness more: They 
know not what they do. 


The Christian Science Monitor has also 
made a great contribution in its lead edi- 
torial of August 21. It emphasizes that a 
respect for law is and must be the foun- 
dation upon which any community wel- 
fare is based. I hope the editorial re- 
ceives wide attention. It follows here: 

Respect ror Law 

Nearly 2,500 years ago Aristotle pointed out 
& great truth about the law. He warned that 
laws will not be obeyed unless men acquire 
the habit of obeying them. 

It is equally clear that anything which 
either encourages men to disregard law or 
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diminishes men’s respect for it strikes at the 
very heart of orderly, democratic, and pro- 
gressive Hving. This does not mean that an 
laws are either right or perfect. It does not 
mean that laws should not change and 
evolve. But it does mean that the security, 
health, and progress of men and of nations 
lies in s respect for law and a willingness to 
obey it. 

In the last few days two prominerit Ameri- 
Cans have addressed themselves to this very 
question, but from sharply different view- 
points. Commenting on the Los Angeles 
riots, former President Eisenhower sald, “I 
believe the United States as a whole has been 
becoming atmosphered * * * in a policy of 
lawlessness. If we like a law, we obey it; if 
we don't, we are told: Tou can disobey it.“ 

Also discussing the west coast rioting, New 
York Senator RoBERT F. KENNEDY is quoted 
im an interview as saying that it was sense- 
less to tell Negroes living in northern slums 
to obey the law, that to these Negroes the 
law is the enemy. 

The Kennedy statement is deeply disturb- 
ing. Even granting the fact that many 
Negroes do in fact regard the law as their 
enemy, will the Kennedy statement do any- 
thing to change their view? Will it not, 
Tather, give them the impression that in- 
fiuential national figures look with sympathy 
upon their breaking of the law? Asa former 
Attorney General who had shown himself 
active in securing wider Negro protection un- 
der law, Senator KENNEDY is in a particularly 
favorable position to remind the Negro that 
the law is, in fact, his greatest safeguard. It 
is regrettable that this opportunity was 
Missed. 

We agree without reservation with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statement: “I believe we 
must have greater respect for law. This 
means to me we must review our * * + 
moral standards.” 

Great efforts are now being made nation- 
ally on behalf of the Negro. Greater efforts 
Will doubtless be made jn the future. While 
it is true that many of these efforts are be- 
lated, it is also true that they are being made 
because the American people as a whole be- 
lieve in the reign of justice. And justice 
Without law is an impossibility. 

Only through support of law and justice 
fan any American citizen, Negro or white, 
hope to live in peace and prosperity. Law 
is man's present highest concept of that 
Eigner, perfect order toward which human 
Progress tends. It must. be protected, hon- 
ored, fostered, and obeyed. 


To Our Soldiers in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, the current 
issue of the Jewish Veteran carries a 
front page editorial entitled, “To Our 
Soldiers in Vietnam.” 

This editorial, representing the official 
View of united Jewish war veterans, ana- 
lyzes the role of Red China, not only in 
the “narrow confines” of the Vietnam 
Struggle, “but also in the light of all its 
Worldwide implications.” 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Temarks I request that the editorial be 
Printed at this point in the Record, and 
amena its careful reading to my col- 
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To Ove SOLDIERS IN VIETNAM 


The veterans community of the United 
States wants you to know that we stand 
four-square in support of your sacrifice in 
the cause of freedom. As citizens who have 
borne arms for this Nation before you, we 
Tealize full well the importance to your 
morale and fighting spirit the assurance that 
the whole country is fully aware of the 
nature of your mission and the vital im- 
portance of it. 

At the heart of the American involvement 
in Vietnam is the confrontation of the grow- 
ing power and influence of the world’s most 
dangerous and trresponsible nation—Red 
China, 

Debates are in progress about the Ameri- 
can strategies and tactics In Vietnam, the 
rights and wrongs of our involvement, and 
the issue of escalation. These are questions 
which should rightfully be examined and 
discussed in the Congress and by the public. 

But we must not lose sight of the basic 
motivation for the pending mobilization of 
Reserves and the expanded American com- 
mitment in southeast Asia. 

Red China leaves us no alternative but a 
firm stand on every periphery of that restive 
aggressive goliath. 

We do not intend to make a case for the 
Saigon leaders of South Vietnam as the most 
perfect and desirable exponents of freedom. 
We hope and pray that better leadership for 
our side can be found. In the long struggle, 
we cannot defeat communism t through 
the dynamic appeal of a better idea—the 
true ideology of freedom. 

But in the larger picture, we are con- 
fronted with such a massive peril that the 
deficiencies of the Saigon regime are some- 
what beside the main point. The basic issue 
at hand is the dedication of China, a nation 
whose population is three of or four times 
as large as our own, to defeat and obliterate 
us. To them we are the mortal foe. They 
have served notice that they intend to crush 
us and our way of life. 

‘Today, China has the atomic bomb. Crude 
though their weapon may be when compared 
with the supermegaton power in American 
hands, the fact remains that the least re- 
sponsible regime on earth has the power to 
ignite a thermonuclear conflict. Millions of 
Chinese may be wiped out. But other na- 
tions could be involved in a holocaust which 
Russia might not be able to avoid despite 
its present differences with Chinese ex- 
tremism. 

RED CHINA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Right now, China is seeking to gain her 
ends by exploiting so-called wars of national 
liberation. That is her role in the bloody, 
confused and unhappy affair in Vietnam. It 
also seems to be her objective elsewhere, even 
in the Near East where the Chinese are seek- 
ing among other goals, to foment Arab guer- 
Trilla violence against Israel to create a tacti- 
cal diversion to Vietnamese conflict. 

Let us also examine the role of Red China 
toward Israel. Peiping blackballed Israel 
back in the days of the Bandung Confer- 
ence of Asian Nations, alleging that Israel 
was “an im creature” and had no 
right to exist. Israel had previously recog- 
nized Red China diplomatically because, 
whether one likes it or not, Red China exists. 
But Peiping did not reciprocate and rejected 
a diplomatic exchange because her only 
thought of Israel was as a scapegoat to use 
in appealing for Arab sympathies. 

Arab guerrilla attacks on Israel, if carried 
to lengths that would inflame the whole tense 
frontier problem, would spread, confuse, and 
intensify the world crisis. It would help the 
Vietcong by keeping American forces on the 
alert in the Mediterranean and Europe. The 
U.S. 6th Fleet, for instance, could not relin- 
quish its marine components for duty in 
the Far East, if trouble were brewing in the 
Near East. 
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Such a move would also inflame the Arab 
masses to serve Chinese ends by intimidating 
Arab leaders into closer support of the 
Peiping line. China, instead of Russia 
would become the most militant activist and 
leading exponent of Arab fanaticism against 


Peiping feels that an Arab-Israel war could 
diminish mounting American pressure in 
Vietnam, extricate China from a military 
showdown for the present, and provide more 
time for development of atomic weapons and 
delivery systems. Such strife is consistent 
with Chinese attempts to foment “anti- 
imperialist” disorder throughout southeast 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Offers have already been made by China 
to the extremist “liberation front“ of Pales- 
tinlan Arab refugees. Headed by Arab agi- 
tator Ahmed Shukairy, an Arab delegation 
was welcomed to Peiping and promised 
money, weapons, and military training if 
they would launch a “liberation war” against 
Israel. China envisaged internal sabotage 
by Israel's Arab population, creation of an 
armed underground movement, bombings, 
sabotage, and infiltration raids from outside. 

Mao Tse-tung told the Arabs that “an Al- 
gerian delegation told us once that 
lost a million lives in the guerrilla struggle 
for independence. I told them that peoples 
should not be frightened if their population 
decreases in the course of a liberation war, 
for they will enjoy a period of peace after- 
ward in which they can again multiply.” 

Peiping considers it ridiculous that 45 mil- 
lion Arabs surrounding 2½ million Israelis 
do not crush the Jews with action and blood 
instead of mere words and promises as es- 
poused by Egypt's Nasser and others. 


back and that the United States might not 
stand idly by. Nasser fears that the Sinai 
zone might become another Danang, poised 
against Arab infiltration if the “masses” ever 
materialized on a Vietcong-type rampage. 

Mao subsequently condemned Arab lack of 
militance as “bourgeois humanitarianism.” 
They are “too preoccupied with survival.“ he 
charged. But he hopes eventually, inexora- 
bly, to enlist the Arabs in a Near Eastern 
escalation in keeping with the insidious and 
subversive Chinese strategies. 

Therefore, when we support our Govern- 
ment and its actions in Vietnam we do so not 
only within the narrow confines of that area 
but also in the light of all ite worldwide 
implications, 


Castro Threat Not So Empty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, so far 
as the public is concerned, there seems to 
be no attention being paid to Castro and 
his regime in Cuba as constituting a 
threat to the Western Hemisphere. 

I was glad to note the following article 
written by Marguerite Higgins which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star: 

Castro THREAT Not So EMPTY 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Until recently, Johnson administration o- 
cials tended to shrug off Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro's boasts of turning Latin American 
wars of liberation into Vietnam-type con- 
flicts. - 
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And in its preoccupation with Vietnam, the 
American public has failed to notice very sig- 
nificant and troubling developments south of 
the border. 

But events are not only proving that Cas- 
tro’s threats are not so empty, but are also 
calling into question many of the smug as- 
sumptions about developments in such places 
as Venezuela. 

Any comparisons to Vietnam area are of 
course to the earliest stages of that war when 
victims of terror and ambush were listed by 
the dozens rather by the thousands. 


ASSUMPTION IN VENEZUELA 


With regard to Venezuela, it has been as- 
sumed in Washington that the success 2 years 
ago in holding free elections in spite of oppo- 
sition from Communist terrorists had more 
or less settled he guerrilla problem. 

After all, it was reasoned the Venezuelan 

Government was freely chosen, left of center, 
and very progressive in soclal good works. 
More than most people on this earth, Amer- 
icans cling to the myth that good govern- 
ment is of itself a defense against Commu- 
nist guerrillas, 
Very handily for the Communists, we have 
been brainwashed into assuming that Com- 
munist terrorists can thrive only if most of 
the people are against a government. It is 
a very unhistoric assumption. 

In Europe, the destruction of Czechoslo- 
vakla's popular and progressive government 
by a Communist minority is Just one of many 
examples of the fact that the Communists 
usually take over in spite of the will of the 
majority. 

VENEZUELA LESSON 

In Venezuela, the lesson is that terrorist 

guerrillas, if supported from the outside 
(Cuba) can dangerously increase their 
troublemaking capacity in spite of good gov- 
ernment—a government that has among 
other things effectively worked at matters 
of land reform and helping the peasantry, 

As in Vietnam, the peasants of Venezuela 
may hate the guerrillas, but they will not ex- 
pose them for fear of torture and death. 

The discovery of 5 tons of armaments 
hidden in the San Antonio Del Gauche re- 
gion of Venezuela this week follows a gun 
battle in the same area between military 
forces and guerrillas. A secret guerrilla 
headquarters of the FALN (National Libera- 
tion Armed Forces) was even uncovered in 
the petroleum center of Anzoatgull State. 


TRAINING FOR GUERRILLAS 


But if Castro and company have their way, 
this is but a foretaste of far worse to come. 

According to reliable reports reaching 
Washington, guerrilla training—once con- 
fined to Cuba itself—is going on in the Vene- 
guelan States of Lara and Falcon. The guer- 
rilla chieftain is a former Venezuelan news- 
paper man, Fabricio Ojeda. 

The Venezuelan National Liberation Front 
believes in the formalities. It is officially 

ted in Cuba by German Layret, who 
recently went through the formality of sign- 
ing a mutual aid pact” with the Vietcong 
representative in Havana. 

Castro's press and radio made much of 
this and openly boasted that the pact her- 
alded the start of Vietnam-type wars, not 
just in Venezuela but in other parts of Latin 
America. Clearly, the Communist guerrillas, 

Uke their counterparts in Asia, are planning 
carefully and diabolically for the years ahead. 
Weapons and central direction are coming 
from Cuba and will continue to do so—as 
long as the United States permits this to 
go on. 

The question is whether the United States 
can afford to look the other way while Cuba 
provides the transmission belt for weapons 
with which the Communists plan to subvert 
the hemisphere. r 

In Vietnam. we waited until almost the 
lith hour before attempting seriously to 
interrupt outside sources of supply of men 
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and material. Isn't there a lesson to be 
learned from that tragedy? Or are we to 
be paralyzed into inaction by failing to take 
seriously Castro's threats of turning Latin 
America into a series of Vietnam's? 


One Woman Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of domestic turmoil and interna- 
tional crisis, it is refreshing to hear some 
one speak with a calm sane voice. For 
this reason I have asked permission to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, my 
friend, Mrs. George L. Burr's column, 
“One Woman Comments,” which ap- 
peared in the August 19, 1965, issue of 
the Winter Haven, Fla., Herald. 

Josephine Burr, as she is known to her 
many friends and readers, gives sound 
advice that is worthy of the attention of 
readers of all ages—not just the young 
people entering college to whom these re- 
marks were addressed, If more people 
lived Mrs. Burr's philosophy, this world 
would be a more stable and more whole- 
some place in which to live: 

ONE Woman COMMENTS 
(By Josephine G. Burr) 

Let us forget the trials of the National 
Council of Churches this week while I write 
a letter to my granddaughter. She is only 
6 and to school, but I am going to 
pretend that she is 18 and starting to college 
because I hope some college-bound boy or 
girl will read this and possibly think a bit 
more carefully when he gets to the campus. 

Dearest Vickie: I know you are a bit fear- 
ful as you leave home this fall, for you are 
actually going out into the world alone for 
the first time. A college or university cam- 
pus is a world of its own and a place where 
you will meet all kinds of people. You will 
either thoroughly enjoy your life there, as I 
did, or be heartsick because you did not 
realize your great opportunity to learn what 
life is all about. Life of today is much more 
complicated than it was for me 50 years ago, 
however, so I think maybe I can help if you 
will heed. 

First you young folks are much more aware 
of what is going on in the world today than 
we were back in 1913. There are peculiar 
“isms” abroad in the land, wild-eyed terror- 
ists, and some who believe communism will 
save the world from destruction. But there 
are also many good ideas. many fine thinkers. 
I hope you have absorbed from your prob- 
lems class in high school or the course you 
took in communism that Florida high schools 
require, the dangers that lurk in these pecu- 
liar subversive minds. I am sure you read 
of the troubles the Berkeley, Calif., campus 
had last fall. Many people thought it all the 
fault of Communist off-campus folk who 
created this trouble. I think they had their 
part in it, but let’s face it, there is unrest on 
every college campus today created by this 
changing world in which we find ourselves. 
The “Wave of the Puture” that Ann Morrow 
Lindbergh wrote about back in the 1940's has 
overtaken us. Every nation, however small, 
is trying for the highest kind of freedom and 
to equal the good things that we here in 
America have enjoyed for so long. They hate 
us for having found them first, and since 
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this Is the land of the free and the home 
of the brave,” they are trying to prove, in 
their strivings, that we are wrong and they 
are right. Revolution is in the air and the 
world is so rampant for freedom that we be- 
gin to wonder if we are as free as we have 
always taken for granted we were. Let us 
not waiver—ever—in our ideas of what free- 
dom really is and how to keep it. That is 
what you young folks of today must work to 
preserve. 

One thing I want to emphasize as you start 
your college career—please do your own 
thinking. You will doubt yourself at times 
and your ability to think right, but do not 
allow the thoughts of someone else to be- 
come yours unless you have spent hours try- 
ing to find out the truth about controversial 
subjects. You, Vickie, have been fortunate 
in growing up in a normal home. Many of 
the young people you will meet have warped 
minds because they were not so fortunate. 
Grief, money troubles, broken homes, liquor, 
can tear up lives and create so much unhap- 
piness, especially in young people's minds, 
that they become unstable in their think- 
ing and their emotions. Look into the back- 
ground of those who seem different and try 
to discover why they are different—then feel 
sorry, be tolerant, but do your own thinking. 

But we were disc freedom. When I 
was in college no one questioned it. Since 
then we have helped France and England 
preserve their freedoms in World War I, then 
again in World War II when the madman, 
Hitler, tried to change things to his warped 
mind's way of thinking, we sent our young 
men to fight for freedom. Now the Russians, 
who realized they were being ruled by a mad 
king, cannot seem to be happy just changing 
their own world. They are being led by the 
ideologies of three other mad men, Karl Marx 
of Germany, Lenin, and Stalin. But some- 
thing has happened in our own land of the 
free that is very frightening. We do not 
all seem to appreciate that our Founding 
Fathers planned well and there are too many 
Americans trying to change our world. 

Two characteristic stand out in all this 
strife of today—hate and fear. They are not 
new—they ruled the German Kaiser, they 
definitely ruled Hitler, and today they rule 
all the odd people who think change is the 
only road to freedom. The one thing to me 
that will make you realize we have been and 
still are on the right track in America, will 
be your absorbing the education that you are 
about to undertake. However, you must keep 
your feet on the ground; you must believe, as 
you have been taught, that there is a God 
above us all who strives to help us; and that 
if you live by the Golden Rule, you cannot 
get off the right course for long. Education 
also means tolerance to me, Vickie, for all 
people are not made alike—everyone has his 
good points and his bad ones. Just be sure 
you can tell the difference and are not led by 
bigotry or mass thinking, but by your own 
careful estimation of what is the best course. 
Iam sure you will, know and if you become 
confused, pick out a person you love and trust 
and talk it all out. 

One last admonition and to me it is very 
important. I want you to have fun and 
enjoy your college life as well as its oppor- 
tunities, and the best way to do this is to 
join with a group of congenial folks in a 
Greek letter society. Today they are the last 
sure bulwark of Americanism on the college 
campus. They exist for the sake of friend- 
ship; they are governed by men and women 
who have been careful in their thinking. 
Their first loyalty is to God and country and 
they provide a “home away from home” where 
you can find folks reared as you were reared, 
girls and boys who think about life as you 
do and have been forewarned by parents and 
fraternity elders about the dangers of today. 
You will find folks you can talk to and dis- 
cuss things with, but best of all, you will 
find real friends. 
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Praternities and sororities were formed to 
teach what friendship really is and they do 
it in s manner that is never forgotten. The 
most important thing in your entire life 
Will be the friends you choose and the way in 
which you show your friendship to others, for 
being a good friend is the highest responsi- 
bility for which one can strive. 

You know I have just returned from a 
weekend spent at my alma mater with the 
sorority friends of 50 years. We all felt 
the sacredness of that friendship and even all 
those years had not dimmed our love for 
one another and our joy in reunion. Nothing 
is more worthwhile in life; nothing will keep 
your thinking straighter; your pride in your 
country greater and there will be no room in 
your thinking for hate and fear if you have 
real friends such as these. 

May your college years be the best ever. 

Love from your grandmother. 


The Right Not To Work Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to share with my colleagues 
an editorial from the August 21 edition 
of the Tifton, Ga., Gazette which pro- 
vides a most intelligent and enlightening 
discussion on the subject of unemploy- 
ment compensation. The following edi- 
torial supports my opinion that the 
unemployment compensation bill now in 
committee should be referred to as the 
“Right Not To Work Law”: 

WILL BONUS BE VOTED For IpLENESS? 


Federal domination of State unemploy- 
ment compensation systems is proposed in 
legislation now pending in Washington. If 
enacted— 

Employers would lose an important in- 
centive to maintain steady employment; 

Employees would gain an incentive to quit 
their jobs and draw unemployment com- 
Pensation checks. 

Under certain provisions of the Mills- 
McCarthy bill, a worker who quits his job 
voluntarily would be able to get 52 weeks of 
benefits—the first 26 weeks of pay from the 
State and the second 26 weeks from the Fed- 
eral Governmént—all but a small part 
financed by the employer. 

The measure would, in effect, repeal the 
Present method of computing unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes on the basis of 
“experience ratings.” The present system 
encourages each employer to stabilize his 
employment; it provides an incentive for 
expanding business operations and creating 
new jobs. 

Other sweeping changes would increase 
both Federal and State unemployment com- 
pensation taxes by increasing the rate. 
Maximum benefits under State law would be 
repealed and higher Federally imposed bene- 
fits substituted. 

Over the years the State unemployment 
compensation systems have shown remark- 
Able progress and improvement. Under the 
Mills-McCarthy bill, Federal mandate would 
replace the wisdom and judgment of State 
legislators. This would be contrary to the 
Original unemployment compensation con- 
cept which assured State control over eligi- 
bility requirements and benefits. 

The proposed changes could well lead to 
greater unemployment, since they would im- 
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pose additional financial burdens on business 
on top of other social security increases, 

We should be seeking means of reducing 
unemployment—not aggravating it. 


The Small Town Weekly Newspaper Is 
on the Brink of Extinction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
smalltown weekly newspaper is on the 
brink of extinction. Many of these pa- 
pers operate more as a service to the 
public than for profit. 

Even though the wage and hour pro- 
posal exempts newspapers with less than 
4,000 circulation, by some strange quirk 
the wage and hour people have decided 
that the provisions apply to photograph- 
ically reproduced newspapers—even to a 
newspaper with only 600 subscribers. 

I know that this was not the intent 
of Congress and I have discussed the 
matter with the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Mr. Roosevett. At the proper time 
we will attempt to make legislative his- 
tory to correct this situation. 

As an example of the hardship caused 
by the wage and hour ruling, I am at- 
taching a letter from Mr. James E. Pat- 
terson, editor-publisher of the Big 
Sandy-Hawkins Journal. 

I respectfully solicit the assistance of 
my colleagues to preserve our small 
weekly newspapers: 

UPSHUR PRINTING OO., 
Big Sandy, Ter., August 13, 1965. 
Rax ROBERTS, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Roserts: Thanks for your active 
support of the small town newspaper which 
not only deserves such exemption, as they 
have been allowed, but some must have it to 
survive. = 

The small paper is the training ground for 
the help which ultimately goes on to the 
larger field for the lucrative pay and it would 
be a serious handicap and an unfair require- 
ment for them to have to make trainee pay 
equal to the minimum scale. 

Congressman Roserts, I did say “they.” I 
operate the smallest possible newspaper pub- 
lished today with less than 600 circulation 
and I really have the training problem with 
such help as is available in this small town— 
yet believe it or not—the wage and hour 
people have determined that because my 
paper is offset (photographically reproduced) 
and because I am too small to own the re- 
production equipment but take my camera- 
ready newspaper out of the county for repro- 
duction—to what is called a printing 
center—then if I hire any help they must 
be paid the minimum. All it really accom- 
plishes is denying me the help that I could 
use. My wife and I can conceivably do it 
alone and by that determination we must. 
We do pay a lady $1.25 for a very few hours 


weekly for setting some of the ype. 


Sir, I have tried to get my press association 
to do something about this travesty but they 
have not. The National Editorial Associa- 
tion, it was, and now the name is changed 
but I don't think they have had much inter- 
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est in correcting this evidence of bureaucratic 
incompetence plus misuse of power. I have 
corresponded with your fellow Congressman 
in our district about it but as yet I know 
nothing of any new determination. 

The post office situation is now mooted be- 
cause of change in the law which makes 
everyone pay for in-county mailing but for 
5 years here, before that change I was denied 
the free in-county mailing privilege enjoyed 
by the rest of the industry because of the 
same determination as made by W. & H. 
division. 

They do not accept the definition of print- 
ing from the Government Printer, They 
make the positively absurd determination 
that I do not print in Big Sandy. Yet the 
only operation that is done in Athens, Hen- 
derson County, is camera and press. It takes 
me and my wife and a little help at a mini- 
mum of 3 days to get the pages ready for the 
camera and I am in Athens less than 2 hours 
for completion of the job and return with 
the reproductions of what I have printed. 
There is only one (actual) newspaper printed 
called the Big S. & H. Journal weekly and 
those copies prepared for distribution are 
reproductions of that one which I keep on 
file in the office. The Athens Review actu- 
ally is a printing center and they do print 
newspapers for some of their customers but 
not for me. They don't set a line of any- 
thing either straight matter or advertising 
for me. 

Sir, I have argued this for 6 years, first 
with the Post Office Department and now 
I'm about fagged out. My wife and I just 
can't stand the gait going it alone and can’t 
stand that rate which I believe is now going 
to $1.75. All we can do is fold our tent and 
admit that our Government, to say the least, 
“ain't what it used to be.“ 

You see I have been told everything from 
Washington—and this is called administra- 
tive and it seems that lawmaking and ad- 
ministration are so divorced that a lawmaker 
is not supposed to mess with administrative 
affairs. 

Now this is a straightforward question 
Congressman ROBERTS: Is there any recourse 
for a citizen to have corrected any arbitrary 
and ever so apparently ignorant decisions of 
bureaucrats?” When one’s future depends 
on a fair and informed determination, can he 
expect fairness from our Government? It 
looks from here that a legislator could de- 
mand it for his subjects, 

I have written on this subject so much 
Congressman that I am almost at my wits 
end * * * the principle of the thing worries 
me as much as does such a determination, 
Why can the bureaucrats get away with it? 

Now I have the possibility in front of me 
that you do not believe that they do such 
things unfairly, but are well-informed in- 
dividuals. If you honestly believe that way 
Mr. Roserts, please don't ever answer this 
letter. I'm tired to the bones of the whole 
thing. 

If you think there could be anything done 
about it please let's get at it before I have 
to close my doors. That $1.75 will do it 
beautifully. 

Sincerely, 
James E. (Bo) PATTERSON, 
Editor-Publisher. 


Time for Congress To Rest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial appear- 
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ing last week in the Birmingham, Ala., 
Post- Herald newspaper deserves wide 
attention because of its genuine good 
sense and timeliness: 

TIME von Concress To REST 


Practically ever since it began January 4, 
this Congress has been in a frenzy—a frenzy 
of passing more revolutionary laws than any 
single session in modern times. 

It has launched a broad program of Fed- 
eral ald to grade school education, for exam- 
ple. It has enacted medicare; it has put 
the Negro voting rights law on the books; it 
has cut excise taxes. 

It will take years for the administration 
of these laws to be smoothed out. 

But still Congress meets, day after day, 
passing or preparing to pass laws that in 
many instances could better walt for next 
year or even the year after. 

Tt has on its dockets such measures, as 
those giving Federal aid to higher education, 
increasing minimum wages, repealing the 
right-to-work provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, rejiggering the farm program. 

As a child of Congress, and against the 
background of legislative failures of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, it is easy to understand why 
President Johnson keeps prodding Congress 
to go, go, go om passing his bills. He has 
the Democratic majorities to do this; he has 
a politician’s desire to get the hard ones 
out of the way before next year's elections. 

Now he has told congressional leaders that 
he has no additional requests to make of 
them, for which they and the country can 
give thanks. 

But the point is that he already has asked 
80 much that even with its extraordinary 
record still has before it many of 
the President’s Great Society bills. 

We believe Co: is tired—tired of being 
pushed. We think the country is surfeited 
with new laws. 

If there must be more Great Society laws, 
they'd be better laws if studied longer by a 
rested Congress that has had ample chance 
to talk with the folks back home. 

If this administration is as smart politi- 


. 


cally as it Is credited with being, we think 


it should do this: 

Recommend to Congress that it do only its 
necessary chores quickly and then go home. 

These chores would include the necessary 
appropriations, but cutting to the bone the 
domestic spending for butter“ while it allo- 
cates more and more money to the President 
to finance the Vietnam war. 

And if done by Labor Day, the country and 
the Government would benefit. 


The Garden State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the westerners and southerners talked 
about wheat and cotton. 

Although I can understand the atten- 
tion they received, I would like to cite 
some of the attributes of the Garden 
State. New Jersey is not called the 
Garden State without good reason. Our 
crops are great—in both quantity and 
quality. 

Here are a few reasons.New Jersey is 
called the Garden State, and when you 
read the figures, please remember that 
this is a year of drought for our area. 

New Jersey in 1965 will produce 317,000 
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tons of delicious Jersey tomatoes; 3.8 mil- 
lion hundredweight of white potatoes; 
1.1. million hundredweight of sweet po- 
tatoés; 4.38 million bushels of grain corn; 
and green vegetables amounting to over 
6.9 million hundredweight. 

That is not all. The yield of peaches 
is estimated at 2.6 million bushels and 
apples may reach 2:4 million bushels. 

Besides these bountiful crops, New 
Jersey and New York have about 42,000 
dairy farmers who do business with our 
metropolitan area. It also supplies mil- 
lions of eggs and chickens for our section. 

We are proud of the farm products of 
the Garden State and the millions of 
people who consume them are satisfied 
with their outstanding quality. 


Beyond the Los Angeles Terror 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
editorials and articles have been written 
relative to the Los Angeles riots, but 
I think one of the best and most objec- 
tive editorials appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal which follows: 

BEYOND THE Los ANGELES TERROR 

Surveying the wreckage, material and 
moral, wrought by the race war in Los 
Angeles gives the helpless feeling of witness- 
ing an earthquake's toll or, more accurately, 
the shooting rampage of a madman. Yet 
there are ironies and lessons in this horror- 
strewn spectacle. 

It is ironic that the violence comes In the 
wake of the most sweeping civil rights laws 
in the Nation's history, We will not draw 
@ causal connection; we applaud the objec- 
tives of the legislation whatever the defects 
of certain . Sociologists note, 
however, a possible psychological relation- 
ship, in that when advances are made for 
a group, those members who do not feel they 
are benefiting may turn more bitter than 
ever. 

It is saddening too that the civil rights 
leaders, in pursuit of worthy aims, have done 
so much to breed disrespect for the law. 
Here again we would not press the point 
toofar. Still, the theory of obeying only the 
laws a person likes is dangerous doctrine in 
a civilized society. And it would be simple- 
minded to deny any link between that notion 
and the outbreaks in Los Angeles and else- 
where and, indeed, the rapid rise of crime 
generally. 

In any event, a principal lesson is that 
the most far-reaching legislation and all the 
attention-getting, purportedly peaceful dem- 
onstrations cannot alone solve the funda- 
mental problems. The studies all show it: 
Portions of the Negro community are on a 
treadmill of illegitimacy, crime, and isolation 
from the values of the society. 

The high Negro birth rate alone is cause 
for It can mean that for every 
individual who can be helped on the road 
to achievement, two others may be caught 
on the treadmill. In the face of such cir- 
cumstances, a voting rights act appears al- 
most as an irrelevancy. 

It is utterly unjust, in our opinion, to lay 
the blame for these conditions exclusively at 
the door of the white man. We may well 
curse the day that white immigrants to the 
United States imported and heid slaves; we 
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cannot, century after century, nourish a 
guilt complex for ancestral evil. Unless, 
that la, we are prepared to accept the impos- 
sible proposition that we living today are 
guilty for every cruelty perpetrated through- 
out the cons of human existence. 

Moreover, the individual’s responsibility 
for his own life is fundamental to a free, 
civilized society. Other ethnic or national 
groups have come to these shores, some 
hardly better than as slaves and most the 
victims of prejudice and exploitation at 
first, a great many of them nonetheless pros- 
pered through initiative and frugality. 

While it is true that a black skin makes 
a special difference from the others, this 
phenomenon of nature is becoming less and 
less a consideration in the rewards of citi- 
zenship, employment policies and social 
relations. 

Not everyone, black, white, or whatever, 
can make out in this or any other country. 
There are poor whites, whites with inade- 
quate intelligence or motivation, in Harlem, 
the South, and Los Angeles; conversely the 
roster of successful Negroes is a long one. 
The glory of America is that, because op- 
portunity exists for the individual, more 
people of all kinds have achieved the good 
things of life than anywhere else in the 
world today or at any time in history. 

But if the Negro people as a group are to 
find significant improvement in the years 
ahead, they cannot rely entirely or even 
mainly on the white majority. The white 
community is trying to help, is going far 
more than halfway to meet the Negro, and 
yet in the end the Negro must do much more 
for himself. 

That means in particular, we think, that 
the civil rights leadership should turn from 
its displays and occasional rab- 
ble rousing and devote itself to a far greater 


acted on the realization that further ad- 
vancement requires a determined effort on 


Hoodiums, it is said, set off the Los An- 


Transportation Between Small Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years, I have been concerned at the fail- 
ure of this Nation to come to grips with 
the growing problem of transportation 
between small cities. In New England, 
for example, a recent CAB study showed 
that air service has declined on 43.5 per- 
cent of the intra-New England routes 
during the past 5 years. 

One of the reasons for this problem is 
our failure to develop an aircraft to re- 
place the now-obsolete DC-3. 

Recently, Kendall K. Hoyt, writing in 
Airport Services Management magazine, 
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commented on this problem. Under 

unanimous consent, I include his edito- 

rials in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
Way LONGER RUNWAYS? 


Of 530 airline points in the continental 
United States, 220 ure on trunklines and have 
airports big enough for large transport 
planes. 

The other 310 are on local routes only. 
Close to 190 of these still are served by DC- 
3's more than 20 years old. Some 180 of the 
airports cannot accommodate large planes. 

As the locals buy equipment such as the 
Convair turboprop conversion, many air- 
Ports will be expected to lengthen runways 
or lose service, a way for the locals to shed 
more of the small cities. 

The runway work would cost $75 million 
to $100 million. Who benefits? The DC-3's 
average only a third of their seats filled. It 
is hard to see how aircraft of twice the 
Capacity, flying from the same points can 
bring the load factor up rather than down 
or reduce the subsidy bill. 


Let's DESIGN New 


Rather than start another program to 
Make runways longer and stronger, after so 
many through the years, it is urgent to de- 
sign a local service plane that can use the 
fields as they are. Such an aircraft can use 
not only the airline fields but a total of about 
1,000 U.S. airports. 

The need has long been evident. In 1957, 
the aircraft loan guaranty law was passed to 
retire the workhorse DC—3 and help the locals 
Teduce subsidy by reequipping. But with 
what? 

Foreign designs were offered. The F-27, 
bought by some, did not capture the market. 
The Nord has the required short-landing 
capability; CAB commended the first airline 
to order this new French turbo. 

But the drive for an American DC-3 re- 
Placement has lagged. A few million dollars 
in a prototype competition could save great 
Sums both in airport construction and in 
tut ure subsidy. 

Wulle attention is lavished on the glamor- 
ous SST, American hometowns needs are 
Neglected. A local service plane of some 30 
seats can mean much to the economy not 
only of the airlines but of many communities 
struggling to keep on the air map, A 15- 
Place commuter plane is another must. 


PLANES INSTEAD 


Waar Says Mr. Born? 


Problems such as these fall between several 
&agencies—FAA, CAB, NASA, and the back- 
Wward-pulling Budget Bureau. Any forward 
Motion needs push from higher authority. 

It is disappointing that Congress has not 
taken the initiative. The long-awaited Sen- 
ate hearings on air service are confined to 
trunklines at medium-size cities. Smaller 
Communities threatened with loss of service 
altogether are left unheard. 

As Alan S. Boyd begins his job as Under 

of Commerce with an overall look 
at the Nation's transport system, he could 
make a good start by filing an interim report 
on air service needs. From his work in CAB, 
he is well aware of the problems—this could 
be an act of leadership. 


Omnibus Farm Bill, H.R. 9811 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


House in Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union had under 


The 
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consideration the bill (HR. 9611) to main- 
tain farm income, to stabilize prices, and as- 
sure supplies of agricultural commodities to 
reduce surpluses, lower Government costs, 
and promote foreign trade, to afford greater 
economic opportunity in rural areas, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
passage of the omnibus farm bill, H.R. 
9811, should demonstrate to all and sun- 
dry that this Congress is ready and wil- 
ling to support whatever legislation is re- 
quired to bring the benefits of the Great 
Society to every segment of our popu- 
lation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, a distin- 
guished representative of the administra- 
tration, and of the producing farmers of 
this Nation, appeared before us and told 
us that this bill was a good one. He told 
us that increased Federal subsidies to 
farmers were vital to bring about their 
prosperity. We put our faith in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and gave him vir- 
tually everything he asked for in this bill. 

Let us hope that in return, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture sees fit to accede to 
some of the items we deem necessary for 
the general welfare. It now appears that 
his Department has been, shall we say, 
somewhat lax in carrying out the provi- 
sions of a law passed by Congress, a law 
which we have the right to expect that 
the Department of Agriculture will carry 
out as per instructions. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GarmMartz] pointed out on 
the floor of this House that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is systematically 
evading the provisions of the Cargo Pref- 
erence Act of 1954, an act designed to 
promote the progress and properity of 
another important sector of our Nation’s 
economy, the merchant marine. 

As my colleagues all know, the Cargo 
Preference Act of 1954 provides that 
when agricultural commodities are 
shipped abroad as aid to foreign coun- 
tries under Public Law 480 programs, at 
least 50 percent of those commodities 
are required to be shipped in U.S. vessels. 
The clear intent of this act is to shore 
up our merchant marine, which periodi- 
cally finds itself in a depressed condition. 

Mr. Chairman, the maritime tradi- 
tions of this Nation go back 300 years. 
Too little recognition has been accorded 
our merchant seamen for their services 
to the Nation in time of war, and their 
contributions to the general welfare in 
times of peace. As President Johnson 
said on July 21, the Nation has been 
laggard and neglectful of its maritime 
transportation responsibilities and op- 
portunities. Our aging merchant ma- 
rine fleet, through no fault of its own, 
has suffered from bloc obsolensence and 
lagging replacement. From 1951 to 
1962 the number of merchant ships in 
the active fleet declined by 25 percent. 
At the same time, world shipping fieets 
increased by 46 percent. 

Given the disadvantaged position of 
our merchant marine in world com- 
merce today, this Nation has a duty to do 
all it can to “ship American" rather than 
to farm out United States Government 
cargoes to foreign flag vessels. At a 
time when the American merchant fleet 
itself is the beneficiary of large Federal 
subsidies, at a time when our balance- 
of-payments problem is critical, how can 
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we justify giving United States Govern- 
ment shipping business to foreign 
merchant ships. 

Yet, it appears that, at best, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has seen fit to 
ship no more than 38 percent of its Public 
Law 480 commodities on American bot- 
toms, and at worst, no more than 22 
percent. I suggest it is time to wake the 
Secretary of Agriculture to his respon- 
sibility under the law. 

I hope the Secretary will recognize 
that this Congress views our merchant 
marine as a strategic U.S. industry which 
needs and deserves our support; I hope 
the Secretary will note that we are as 
interested in the welfare of those who 
earn their living at sea as we are in the 
welfare of his farmers; I hope the Secre- 
tary will recognize that the 50-percent 
level which Congress set in the Cargo 
Preference Act is a minimum, and that 
fully adequate performance consists not 
in 50 percent but in substantially more. 

The Secretary may feel he is saving 
money by paying the lower cargo rates 
available on foreign vessels. But in fact 
no money is saved if we have to turn 
right around and increase our subsidy 
to the maritime industry. I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is time for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to let us in Congress 
decide where we want money spent. 
Before the next farm bill comes up in 
Congress we will expect the Secretary 
to demonstrate compliance with the law. 


Voting Rights Can End 100-Year-Old 
Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to no one in my pride for the American 
past—but I believe that America’s poten- 
tial is even more glittering than her past. 
I believe that the discovery of America is 
not yet completed; that the freedoms we 
cherish were by no means finally secured 
by our forefathers. Those freedoms 
must be won again each year—and each 
day—of our Nation's existence. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is one 
more step in this Nation’s continuing 
progress toward full human dignity for 
all its citizens. The immediate benefits 
of this act will be felt by southern 
Negroes who have too long been denied 
the franchise. But the ultimate blessing 
of this historic legislation will be en- 
joyed by every American as racial ani- 
mosities fade away and ancient injustices 
supplanted by greater liberty for 


I believe that most Americans share 
this conviction, and I offer for entry in 
the Recorp an illuminating article from 
the Charleston Gazette of August 16 
“Voting Rights Can End 100-Year-Old 
Civil War”: 

Vorinc Richts Can END 100-YzaR-OLD 

Civit Wan 
The American Civil War, one of history's 


mo hideous confticts, began on April 12, 
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It has not yet ended. 

Although the fighting stopped in 1865, 
some Issues of that bitter fratricidal war 
have remained unresolved for a century. 

With agonizing slowness, those issues are 
now being faced, however, and there-is hope 
that this generation will see the end of the 
Civil War. The principal Issues are these: 

Are the member States in the United States 
sovereign, or must they accept centralized 
Federal Government? 

In a free land which boasts of its democ- 


racy, can a ty continue to be denied 
the social and economic fruits of that 
system? 


When textbooks declare that all Americans 
have equal access to the law, can courts in 
some sections continue to give force to the 
concept of racial superiority? 

When the Constitution stipulates that citi- 
zens shall have equal access to the polls, 
can a minority continue to be prevented 
from voting by the one-sided application of 
tests and the erection of arbitrary obstacles 
the white majority isn't required to face? 

Surely the answer in the last instance 18 
No.“ Even if the admission of Negroes to 
the voting lists is distasteful to some whose 
minds are conditioned to less than full de- 
mocracy, simple honor demands fulfillment 
of made in our own sacred docu- 
ments. It is the American tradition that 
every citizen helps himself. It is 
hypocrisy of the ignoblest sort to depart 
from that tradition. 

Negroes are clamoring, with complete jus- 
tice, for admission to the mainstream of 
American life. All Americans will eventually 
profit from their admission. 

To this end, Americans of good will have 
agreed that law was required. One such law 
is the civil rights law, which seeks to elim- 
inate discrimination in public accommo- 
dation. The civil rights law could well be the 
first step toward ending the Civil War. . 

If this is the case, the voting rights law 
could be the second step. President John- 
son said it was a towering and certain mark 
that Negroes will reach equal status in this 
generation. 3 

If the voting rights law achieves its pur- 
pose, it will complement the more compre- 
hensive civil rights law by giving the Negro 
a hand in his own government. 

By exercising his right wisely, he 
can bring the Civil War, at last, to an end. 


Ralph K. Huitt, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
often the job of filling sub-Cabinet level 
positions is difficult as well as revealing. 
President Johnson’s appointment of 
Ralph K. Huitt as Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for Leg- 
islation therefore is all the more com- 
mendable for the President made the 
task look simple by succeeding in ap- 
pointing such an outstandingly qualified 
man. Professor Huitt brings with him 
to the job a wealth of knowledge of and 
experience with both State and local 
problems and Congress and the law- 
making process. His appointment re- 
veals a determination on the part of the 
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President to bring the greatest possible 
competence to bear on the legislative pro- 
gram of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

I respectfully call the following edil- 
torial which appeared in the Sunday, 
August 22, 1965, Milwaukee Journal to 
your attention as a further indication of 
the high esteem in which Professor Huitt 
is held in Wisconsin: 

Proressor Hurrr To WASHINGTON 


President Johnson made an excellent 
choice in appointing Ralph K. Huitt, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin political science profes- 
sor, as Assistant Secretary for Legislation in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Huitt has bad a long and varied career in 
education as & teacher and researcher. 
Equally important is the fact that he knows 
his way around Washington, having worked 
for Wisconsin Senator Proxmme and Lyndon 
Johnson himself when the President was 
Senate majority leader. Most recently, Hultt 
has headed a very intensive study of the 
Federal legislative process, which is being 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation. All 
this Washington experience should serve him 
well since his new job will entail maintain- 
ing departmental liaison with the Congress. 

In his last assignment at U.W., Huitt 
helped represent President Harrington and 
the University in Washington, dealing with 
educational matters as well as important 
research and development activities. 


Four Presidents Have Urged Home Rule 
for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
a discharge petition will be filed to bring 
a bill to grant home rule to the District 
of Columbia to the House floor for a vote 
for the first time since 1948. 

In the years since then, the other body 
has passed home rule legislation on six 
occasions. Four Presidents have urged 
the granting of home rule to the citizens 
of the District. 

At this time I should like to call the 
attention of the Members to the appeals 
of Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson. ~ 

In a message to the Speaker on July 
25, 1949, President Truman wrote: 

It is little short of fantastic that the Con- 
gress of the United States should—as it now 
does—devote a substantial percentage of its 
time to acting as a city council for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We should take adequate 
steps to assure that citizens of the United 
States are not denied their franchise merely 
because they reside at the Nation's Capital. 


In his budget message of January 19, 
1959, President Eisenhower said: 

I again recommend that the Congress en- 
act legislation to admit Hawail into the 
Union as a State, and to grant home rule to 
the District of Columbia. It would be un- 
conscionable if either of these actions were 
delayed any longer. 

On April 3, 1963, in a message to the 
Speaker and the President of the Senate, 
President Kennedy said: 
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This (proposed home rule) bill is designed 
to reafirm, at the seat of our National Goy- 
ernment, our basic American belief that gov- 
ernment should be responsible to the gov- 
erned. We should no longer delay in restor- 
ing to the people of the District a funda- 
mental right enjoyed as a matter of course 
by all other Americans—the right to self- 
government by the elective process. 


And 19 days ago, on August 4, Presi- 
dent Johnson wrote to you, Mr. Speaker, 
following passage of a home rule bill by 
the other body on July 22. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly my con- 
viction that this action by the Senate must 
meet the fate of home rule bills passed by 
the Senate in previous Con The 
House, too, must be glven the opportunity. 
and promptly, to restore the basic rights of 
d at the very heart of the greatest 
constitutional system in the world. 

For much too long this Nation has toler- 
ated in the District of Columbia conditions 
that our ancestors fought a revolution to 
eliminate. For much too long we have im- 
posed on many hundreds of thousands of 
citizens who live in the District a badge of 
inferiority—the stigma of unworthiness to 
guide their own affairs. For much too 
long we have denied at our Nation's Capital 
the principles of representative government 
for which we stand throughout the world. 
The Congress has.been aroused to redress 
denials of the right to vote in every part 
of this country—except the District. We af- 
front its citizens and leave a significant part 
of our work unfinished by this unnecessary 
and invidious discrimination. 

All of us cherish the heritage of our great 
charters of liberty. Yet in the District, with 
a population larger than that of 11 of our 
States, the governed have no voice and tax- 
ation is without representation. This is no 
less than a national disgrace. 


Mr. Speaker, when the discharge peti- 
tion is filed tomorrow, I hope 218 Mem- 
bers will quickly join in signing. The 
discharge petition will be virtually a 
touchstone of one’s belief in democracy. 
Indeed to paraphrase from the King’s St. 
Crispin’s Day speech in Shakespeare's 
King Henry the Fifth: 

Gentlemen now abed, 

Shall think themselves accurs’ed they were 
not here, 

And hold home rule, 

Thus cheap whiles any speaks 

That fought with us. 


The Late Honorable Gracie Pfost 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep sorrow that I 
join in paying tribute to our former dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Gracie Pfost, of Idaho. Her passing 
brought to a close a long career of dedi- 
cated and conscientious public service, 
She began this career as deputy county 
clerk, auditor, and recorder of Canyon 
County, Idaho, before being elected to 
the House of Representatives. For 12 
years she served the people of the First 
Congressional District of Idaho and de- 
voted long hours and hard work to the 
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myriad duties demanded of a represent- 
ative of the people. At the time of her 
Passing, she was a special assistant for 
housing for the elderly in the Federal 
Housing Administration. I am sure that 
the service and accomplishments of 
Gracie Pfost will long be remembered. 

It was my privilege to have served with 
Gracie during her entire tenure as a 
Member of Congress. She was admired 
and respected by her associates on both 
Sides of the aisle, and her indefatigable 
Spirit was an inspiration to all with whom 
She came in contact. 

To her family and her many friends, 
Textend my heartfelt sympathy. 


Address by Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Hadassah Convention, New York 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday. August 23, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, Henri- 
etta Szold, the founder of Hadassah, was 
a great human being. We are all poorer 
for her loss. Teacher, benefactor, and 
humanitarian, she saved countless num- 
bers of Jewish children from death at 
the hands of the Nazi regime in Ger- 
Many. Always favoring peace over the 
Clash of arms, she worked tirelessly for 
improved relations between the newly 
Created state of Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. 


Mr. Speaker, I now insert into the REC- 
ORD the moving statement of Vice Presi- 
dent Humrurey at a Hadassah conven- 
tion recently held in New York City: 
ADDRESS BY VICE PRESENT HUBERT HUM- 

PHREY, HADASSAH CONVENTION, New Tonk 

Crry, AucustT 17, 1965 


— am deeply grateful for the honor you give 


Henrietta Szold was a great woman. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote that “every 
true man is u cause, a country, and an age.” 

Henrietta Szold was, indeed, true to her 
faith, to her people, and all peoples. 

Her cause was the founding and guidance 
ot your organization. 

Her country was a land reclaimed, a na- 
tion reborn, rededicated, after 2,000 years of 
exile and of persecution. 

Her age covered eight decades. She helped 
make part of her age an epoch of human ful- 

mt. Henrietta Szold had both idealism 
and practicality—the ability to dream the 
impossible for those in need and to forge 
her vision into reality. 

I think Henrietta Szold would have been 
very much at home in the America of 1965, 

use today we are building the free and 
Lem Passionate society she worked for all her 

Today we are righting anclent wrongs suf- 
fered by some of our fellow American citi- 
zens. We are breaking down the walls of 
American ghettos—legal, vocational, educa- 
tonal, psychological ghettos. 

We are investing our resources in our great- 
est asset: Our people. We are looking partic- 
Warly to the education of our children. 

We are providing for the health needs of 
tho elderly, 

We are beginning to clean the air and 
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stream, to replenish the water, to beautify the 
land, to rebuild our cities and make them 
livable. 


ple—and with a wider consensus of public 
support—than the present 89th Congress. 


act on it, 


rendezyous with destiny. We fulfilled that 
rendezvous, 4 

Today, we have another rendezvous: a 
rendezyous with opportunity. At every 
crossroad of this Nation and of the world 
we have the opportunity to utilize unprec- 
edented power, productivity, and discovery. 
We have it in our means to give each man and 
woman in America equal opportunity to 
share in and contribute to a free and secure 
society—and to extend that freedom and 
security to others, too, in less fortunate 
Places. We have it in our means to conquer 
man's old natural enemies. 

With your hands and hearts you joined in 
that cause long ago. 

I have seen the Hadassah—Hebrew Unlver- 
sity Medical Center. I want to see it again. 
I want more and more Americans and other 
visitors—of every faith and nationality—to 
see it and be inspired by it. 

From its clinics and laboratories are com- 
ing a procession of invaluable scientific find- 
ings. Their significance is far greater than 
most of the transient news, which tends to 
dominate today's headlines. 

Let us never forget that history awards an 
honored and enduring place to its great sci- 
entists—who often work much of their lives 
in comparative obscurity. A Pasteur, a Koch, 
a Curie, a Schick, a Goldberger, a Salk, a 
Sabin live longer in mankind's grateful mem- 
ory than most heads of state. 

Israel's medicine has already enriched the 
world far beyond what would be predicted by 
some slide rule formula—by the size of her 
population, or the modest amount of her 
natural resources, or brief length of her 
sovereignty. 

And America’s official assistance to Israel! 
research—in dollars and in coun cur- 
rency—is probably one of the highest divi- 
dend-paying investments in our history. 

The dividends are healthier human beings 
the world over. 

Medicine has always been international. 
The deeds and teachings of great physicians 
of every religion and ethnic origin—Arab and 
Christian and Jewish, Eastern and Western— 
have always transcended national borders or 
regions. 

Today the Western World recognizes 
Israel's medicine. And today, the 
world cannot faul to note that Israel has be- 
come a leading center for medical 
and study for the developing nations. 

It is you who have helped make this pos- 
sible. 

I am proud as an American of what you, 
my fellow Americans, have done for so many, 
80 long, so well. 

Henrietta Szold said of the people who had 
yearned for the Promised Land: 

“One docs not dream for 2,000 years 
steadily and then have the dream come true 
without having the strength to lve in ac- 
cordance with the high ideals that made the 
beauty of the dream.” 

Today the beauty of our dream is the 
chance of daylight in a world too filled with 
darkness. 
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It is the chance of health and happiness 
in a world too filled with disease and despair. 

Tt is the chance of peace in a world too 
filled with war. 

Let us, then, live with our ideals and create 
the free and good life that man has always 
sought, but not yet reached. 


Space Exploration and National Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of remarks 
made by Gen. B. A. Schriever, com- 
mander of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand at an American Astronautical So- 
ciety national meeting held in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on August 18 this year: 

IMPLICATIONS OF SPACE EXPLORATION FOR 

NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander, Air 
Force Systems Command) 

I would like to begin my remarks on the 
implications of space exploration for national 
security by noting that there are two ways 
of looking at space. The first way is simply 
as a place—as the vast expanse which is an 
extension of the earth's atmosphere in every 
direction, and which can serve as an opera- 
tional environment. There is much we need 
to discover about this region, but it is al- 
ready clear that space adds a new dimension 
to our thinking about national security. 

Space has at least four unique character- 
istics which offer advantages for military 
operations. These are: first, extremely high 
altitudes which offer line of sight to large 
areas of the earth's surface; second, very 
high speeds; third, almost infinite flight 
duration; and fourth, highly predictable 
flight paths. 

These recognized advantages have led to 
the development of a number of space sys- 
tems which provide support to military land, 
sea, and air operations, These include sat- 
ellite systems for communications, weather, 
and navigation. The capabilities they pro- 
vide are either unique or represent a distinct 
improvement over other means of accom- 
plishing the same task. For example, com- 
munication satellites give improved means 
of maintaining contact with military forces 
worldwide. Weather satellites provide de- 
tailed information on weather conditions 
around the globe. Navigation and geodetic 
satellites make available precise navigational 
information for military users. 

On the other hand, the advantages of 
space are frequently offset by several disad- 
vantages. The first of these is the cost of 
launching payloads into space. Presently 
this amounts to about $1,000 a pound in low 
earth orbit, although it is estimated that the 
Titan III will reduce this figure to about $500 
a pound, and we foresee methods of reducing 
the cost to the neighborhood of 8100 a 
pound. The second is the requirement for 
extremely high rellability—the need to build 
satellites that will operate for long periods 
without maintenance and repair. Third is 
the absence of a demonstrated method of 
returning from space to a controlled landing 
at a specified point. And fourth is the en- 
vironment of space itselfi—the problems as- 
sociated with hard vacuum, temperature ex- 
tremes, and intense radiation. 
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The need to overcome these disadvantages 
leads to a consideration of the second way 
in which space may be regarded—not merely 
as a place, but as a primary focus for man’s 
scientific and technological efforts in the 
years ahead. The success of these efforts 
will determine the practical use that can be 
made of space for a variety of purposes, in- 
cluding military purposes. 

Intuitively, it is easy to feel that space 
has infinite potential. But the real tasks 
ahead of us are to demonstrate that the po- 
tential actually exists, and then to realize 
that potential 

It is clear, then, that in attempting to 
predict the implications of space exploration 
for our national security. we are dealing 
with a number of unknown factors. Never- 
theless, there are two general principles 
which can help us predict future possibili- 
ties. The first of these Is that a nation’s use 
of science and technology will reflect not 
only its capabilities but also its long-range 
national objectives. The second ls that 
breakthroughs in technology can drastically 
alter the balance of power among nations. 

Two historical examples will illustrate 
the first principle. Each of them indicates 
our reluctance in this country to develop 
the military potential of an American in- 
vention, in contrast with the attitude of 
other nations. The first is the airplane. 

The Wright brothers believed that their 
machine had some definite military poten- 
tial, but they had a hard time stirring up 
much enthusiasm in the War Department. 
Perhaps there was a good reason: In spite of 
the fact that World War I was less than a 
dozen years away, people in this country 
simply were not anticipating a major con- 
fict. By 1913, ten years after Kitty Hawk, 
the United States had spent less money for 
military aviation than had been spent by 
China, Japan, Bulgaria, Greece, Spain, Bra- 
zil, or Belgium—to say nothing of the larger 
nations of Europe, Italy alone had spent 
nearly 20 times as much money on military 
aviation as we had, and Russia, France, and 
Germany had exceeded everf this figure. 

The second example is the liquid-fueled 
rocket, which was first launched by Dr. God- 
dard in 1926. In spite of the fact that this 
was an American invention, the US. Gov- 
ernment conducted relatively little rocket 
development until after World War II. The 
two leading nations in rocket development 
up to that time were Germany and the 
Soviet Union. 

Today the Soviet Union occupies a promi- 
nent place in space exploration. The Soviets 
have a number of impressive firsts to their 
credit—the first satellite, the first living 
creature, the first man, and the first woman 
to be put into space; the first multiman 
spaceship, and the first man to step outside 
the capsule. They also hold world records 
. for time in orbit, orbital distance, orbital 
weight lifted, and highest orbital altitude. 
These achievements do not by any means 
give them overall space leadership, but they 
do indicate the scope and pace of the Soviet 
space program. 

The big question is, “How do our op- 
ponents intend to employ their space tech- 
nology?” In the light of all that we know 
of Soviet intentions and have seen of Soviet 
actions, the answers to this question are 
not reassuring. For years Soviet leaders have 
shown that they regard science and tech- 
nology as major instruments in their drive 
toward world domination. There is no sign 
that their intentions have changed in this 
respect. 

This consideration brings us to the second 
general principle I have mentioned, namely, 
that a in technology can 
drastically alter the balance of power among 
mations. I am sure I do not need to refer 
to the introduction of the longbow or the 
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invention. of gunpowder to illustrate this 
point. In the present instance, a Soviet 
breakthrough in space technology could yield 
real military advantages. There is always 
the possibility of Soviet space developments 
which could render our present deterrent 
forces ineffective. 

In view of the fact that there are many 
things we simply do not know about the 
Soviet space effort, we need to be alert to 
this possibility and shape our own programs 
accordingly. Opinions will naturally vary 
as to just how serious the potential threat 
may be, but in the words of Vice President 
Humpnrery, “We would be foolish if we did 
not understand the military implications of 
Soviet space science, as well as our own.” 

The prudent course of action today and 
for the years ahead is to take out insurance 
against the use of space for aggressive pur- 
poses, This insurance takes twoforms. The 
first is the development of means of defense 
against possible enemy actions in space. 
Several years ago the decision was made to 
achieve an antisatellite capability, which in- 
volves detection, tracking, and negation. To- 
day we have auch a capability and are mak- 
ing a major effort to improve upon it. 

The second form of insurance is a compre- 
hensive and systematic program for experi- 
mentation and for pushing technology for- 
ward. One of the most important efforts we 
are presently conducting in this area is the 
development of the Titan III standard space 
launch system. The Titan I-, which had 
its successful first launch in June, is the 
most powerful U.S. space booster fired to 
date. In addition, it offers the advantages 
of flexibility and quick reaction time. 

Future launches of the Titan III will be 
used to orbit scientific satellites for the Office 
of Aerospace Research and communications 
satellites for the Initial Defense Communi- 
cations Satellite Program (IDCSP), It is also 
planned that Titan III will be used to launch 
the Manned Orbiting Laboratory, or MOL. 

The MOL is conceived as a literal labora- 
tory in space, which would enable us to study 
man's adaptability and limitations over pro- 
longed periods. The results of the MOL ex- 
periments would give us actual experience 
and data to determine man’s usefulness in 
a military role in space. 

Another area of interest to us is the de- 
velopment of techniques for reentry from 
space which will allow us to maneuver and 
land at a time and place of our own choosing. 
This means getting away from ballistic re- 
entry vehicles and employing aerodynamic 
shapes of some kind. We have underway a 
program called START (Spacecraft Technol- 
ogy and Advanced Reentry Test), which is 
aimed at just this capability—the ability to 
accomplish maneuvering reentry. 

The present high cost of placing payloads 
in orbit, which I mentioned earlier as a dis- 
advantage of space operations, has led us to 
study very actively the question of recover- 
able boosters. We have identified several 
promising approaches which could lead to 
great reduction in payload launch costs. 

To summarize our military space effort, we 
have a very active program now in support 
of land, sea, and air operations, We have 
an active program for defense against enemy 
action In space. And we have a vigorous 
program to advance space technology. All 
of these efforts contribute not only to our 
national security in space, but also to the 

ns of the national space program being 
conducted by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

In the future, the impact of space on na- 
tional security will undoubtedly increase. 
For this reason our space program must con- 
tinually look ahead and prepare us to meet 
any challenges that may emerge. 

Thank you. 
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U.S. State Department and Brazil Honor 
Former W. O. L. Resident 
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HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, an article 
which appeared in the August 12, 1965, 
edition of the Germantown Courier refers 
to the recent awards made to Dr. Martin 
J. Forman of Philadelphia for his efforts 
in helping to feed the hungry children of 
Latin America. Dr. Forman, a good 
friend and constituent of mine, is co- 
ordinator of “Operation Ninos” and chief 
of the Food for Development Branch, 
Agency for International Development. 

I commend Dr. Forman for the fine 
work he is doing and am pleased with 
the recognition which has been given him 
by our Government, as well as the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil. 

The article referred to above reads as 
follows: 

U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT AND BRAZIL HONOR 
FORMER West Oak LANE RESIDENT 

The Governments of the United States and 
Brazil have awarded medals to Dr. Martin J. 
Forman of West Oak Lane and Bethesda, Md., 
for his work in bringing food assistance to 
over 10 million Latin American children over 
the past 2 years. 

The Formans formerly lived at 2312 76th 
Avenue and still maintain a permanent ad- 
dress at 1986 Renova Road. 

A Superior Honor Award for extraordinary 
achievement as coordinator of Operation 
Ninos was presented in Rio to Dr, Forman 
by the Agency for International Development 
Assistant Administrator Herbert J. Waters. 

The presentation was made before the 200 
participants at the opening day ceremonies 
of the Third Inter-American Seminar on child 
feeding. In awarding the Agency medal, 
Waters spoke of Dr, Forman’s unique con- 
tribution in creating, organizing, and coordi- 
nating the Operation Ninos program which 
has benefited millions of children while ef- 
fectively promoting US. objectives. 

The award is the second highest given to 
individuals or groups by the Department of 
tSate. It is given in recognition of signifl- 
cant contributions of unusual value” and 
consists of a silver medal, a lapel emblem, 
and certificate. 

In presenting the award after Dr. Forman 
had just concluded a report to the delegates 
of 19 hemispheric countries taking part in 
the seminar in which Dr. Forman was serv- 
ing as cochairman, Waters sald he felt it 
might be appropriate to present the award 
in the presence of Dr. Forman's colleagues. 
He praised Dr. Forman as the type of devoted 
public servant who not only demonstrated 
outstanding imagination and ability but one 
who put service to others and to his country 
above his own interests. 

The Operation Ninos project was con- 
ceived in response to an expression of concern 
by President Kennedy in mid-1962. Its pur- 
pose was to develop a coordinated effort to 
expand child-feeding programs to reach more 
needy Latin American children, to improve 
programs administratively and nutritionally, 
and to create awareness, concern, and sup- 
port for the children of Latin America. AS 
a result of the project, there has been an 
increase of over 300 percent in the numbers 
of children being reached. The number of 
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school age children jumped from 3.9 million Irradiated Foods for Tomorrow's Dinners ing food by irradiation, with the infrared 


to over 13 million and the number of pre- 
schoolers rose from 900,000 to over 2 mil- 
lion. Regional seminars and within-country 
workshops have helped to train over 30,000 
Program personnel and millions of instruc- 
tional pamphlets and posters have been dis- 
tributed throughout Latin America. 

Prior to joining AID, he served overseas in 
Taiwan, where he established and directed 
the International House of Taipei for the Asia 
Foundation. He joined the U.S. AID Mis- 
sion to Taipei in January 1960 and served as 
an education adviser to the Government of 
China and later as food for peace officer until 
Mid-1962, when he was assigned as Chief 
of the Food for Development Branch in the 
Agency for International Development. 

He is married to the former Elaine Blum 
and they have one daughter, Sidra, aged 2. 
His mother, Mrs. Sonia Forman, resides at 
1522 Lardner Street. 

The Government of Brazil decorated Dr. 
Forman with the Medal of Merit in school 
lunch, the first time this medal has been 
awarded since its authorization in 1059. 

Dr. Forman holds a B.A. degree from Tem- 
ple University and M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
taught sociology at the University of Penn- 
sylyania and at the National Taiwan Univer- 
sity. A former staff member of the Phila- 
Gelphia’s Neighborhood Center, he also served 
from 1950 to 1956 as director of the Federa- 
tion's S. G F. vacation camp. 


National Drum Corps Week 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
Media constantly emphasizes America’s 
problem of juvenile delinquency; and al- 
though that ailment must be encoun- 
tered, many of us tend to overlook the 
accomplishments of organizations dedi- 
Cated to the betterment of our youth. 
The efforts of the drum and bugle corps 
Units of the United States are being pro- 

during the week of August 15-21 
— ied as National Drum Corps 


Few groups are more faithful to our 
American tradition; what was trumpeted 
by William Dinman on Lexington Com- 
Mon has now blossomed into a colorful 
and patriotic union of nearly 1 million 
youngsters. Blending hard work into 

lined precision, developing not only 
individual musical ability but under- 
Standing the importance of unit loyalty 
and group spirit as well, and fostering a 
genuine sense of accomplishment, the 
drum and bugle corps in Oregon have 
frequently added color and rhythm to 
dur civic occasions. The exacting stand- 
ards of drum and bugle corps youngsters 
Serve as an inspiration for those who 
rve them, whether in competition 
for honors or in their customary per- 
formances, and I am delighted to take 
this occasion for saluting their splendid 
Tecord. 

The Baker Drum and Bugle Corps in 

my hometown, sponsored by the local 
Club, has achieved prominence 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday, 
August 15, the Washington, D.C., Evening 
Star carried an article by Mary Jane 
Fisher, US. Department of Commerce, 
on food irradiation, one of the most in- 
triguing and important uses of atomic 
energy. 

As a member of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, I have followed close- 
ly the development of the irradiated food 
process, a truly revolutionary concept of 
food preservation. Great progress has 
been made in the field and I am certain 
Miss Fisher's article will help dispel any 
apprehensions about the safety of such 
food. 

The article follows: 

IRRADIATED Foops FOR TOMORROW'S DINNERS 
{By Mary Jane Fisher, U.S. Department of 
Commerce) 

Housewives of the world, take heart. Your 
day of liberation from kitchen chores is in 
prospect, according to the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

A new technique in preserving food by 
ionizing radiation—a spin-off benefit from 
the atomic research laboratory—has reached 
the stage where today’s housewife, or her 
daughter, will be able by 1975 to serve un- 
expected dinner guests a delightful and nu- 
tritlous meal that has been ed, 
packaged, and stored on her pantry shelf for 
as long as a year. 

When her husband telephones at 4 p.m. 
and says, “Dear, the boss is in town and I'm 
bringing him home to dinner,” she can coolly 
look over her stock of irradiated meat, fish, 
fruit, and vegetables and heat and serve a 
company dinner. 

Except for canning, initially developed for 
Napoleon's troops, ionizing radiation is the 
first new way of preserving food since the 
age-old methods of drying, salting, smoking, 
fermentation, pickling, cold storage and 
freezing—all processes known to our early 
ancestors. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


Research on food irradiation has been con- 
ducted since the 1950's by the Department 
of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, under mandate from Congress to de- 
velop beneficial uses of atomic energy “to 
improve the general welfare and increase the 
standard of living.” 

In a recent study prepared for the AEC, 
the Food Industries Division of the Business 
and Defense Services Administration, a Com- 
merce Department agency, predicts that ir- 
radiation will be recognized as a major tech- 
nique for food preservation within the 
decade.“ The study on “The Curent Status 
and Commercial Prospects for Radiation 
Preseryation of Food,” was made as part of 
the Department's participation in a govern- 
mental committee on food radiation preser- 
vation involving nine agencies. 

For the layman, the term “food irradia- 
tion” may conjure up a picture of a Gold- 
finger-type factory operation with nuclear 
beams scattering deadly rays in all directions. 
But, in reality, it is no more dangerous than 
an outdoor barbecue. Technically, it in- 
volves exposing food to controlled doses of 
radiation, but it does not make food radio- 
active. Grilling hamburger, something many 
housewives do every day, is, in fact, preserv- 


rays emitted from the fire. 

Products for which radiation preservation 
is believed to hold the most promise for com- 
mercial development in the coming years are 
chicken, turkey, beef, pork, ham, fish, hell- 
fish, dehydrated vegetables, and a variety of 
fresh fruits, including strawberries and sweet 
cherries. These are all products which com- 
pare favorably in taste, after irradiation, to 
fresh food. Of 28 different foods considered 
in the study, 17 were found to have good 
or excellent prospects. 

The Food and Drug Administration already 
has cleared radiation-treated bacon, pota- 
toes, wheat and wheat products for hu- 
man consumption. Other clearances are 
pending. Under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, irradiation is considered a food 
additive, and irradiated foods must be 
cleared for human consumption, 

Next year, petitions will be submitted for 
approval of chicken, ham, and pork as well 
as for several marine products, including 
pollock, ocean perch, haddock, flounder, cod- 
fish, and sole. Requests for 1967 and 1968 
will include crab, shrimp, halibut, and beef, 
as well as prunes, apricots, and nectarines. 

Besides eliminating bacteria, preventing 
spoilage, and extending the lifespan of fresh 
foods from 2 weeks to as long as á year— 
which is about the shelf-life of canned 
goods—radiation preservation should result 
in food product improvements, such as help- 
ing to age wines, to decrease roasting time for 
coffee beans, enhancing coffee flavor, and to 
add zest to foods such as commercially packed 
gefilte fish and dry soup mixes. 

Irradiated food in no way resembles the 
K rations of World War H. The U.S. Army, 
which has the Nation's most complete food 
irradiation laboratories at Natick, Mass., dis- 
covered early in its test that irradiation made 
the best cuts of beef too tender. 

Preservation of food by radiation offers 
great promise in feeding the world’s hungry 
and meeting future needs of a growing world 
population, Among the many nations carry- 
ing on irradiation research are Canada and 
the Soviet Union. 

Because the world’s population is expected 
to double from approximately 3 biilion in 
1960 to more than 6 Diilion in the year 2000, 
it will be to create an additional 
world food production capacity equal to that 
developed from the beginning of the human 
race up to the year 1960. And the year 2000 
is only 35 years away. 

SHIPBOARD TREATMENT 


Poultry and fresh fish will likely be the 
first irradiated foods available to housewives 
on local grocery shelves, and taste tests are 
already underway to determine future public 
acceptance, 

Ocean fish, it has been found, can be ir- 
radiated on board ship after being caught, 
transported by truck as far inland as Salt 
Lake City or Kansas City, and still taste fresh 
30 days or longer. Among the irradiated fish 
and shellfish which have received high 
ratings on taste tests are King and Dunge- 
ness crab meat, sole fillets, shrimp and 
canned haddock fillets, fried clams, and clam 
chowder made from irradiated clams. Many 
of the tests have been made by the Army at 
Fort Lee, Va. 

Trials on public acceptance of irradiated 
shrimp have been conducted in Tampa and 
St. Petersburg, Fia., as well as at Lafayette, 
Ind., and Louisville, Ky. Irradiated shrimp 
stored 15 to 20 days were preferred to non- 
irradiated shrimp stored the same length of 
time. 

Two shipboard irradiators which can proc- 
ess 150 pounds of fish and hour have been 
bulit this year and will be put into operation 
by the U.S. Department of the Interior in 
conjunction with Louisiana State University. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr, Speaker, as Astro- 
nauts Gordon Cooper and Pete Conrad 
continue through their third day in 
orbit around the Earth in the Gemini-v 
Space capsule, all Americans are heart- 
ened that. they may be able to complete 
their 8 days aloft, as intended for the 
mission by officials of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

One of our Nation’s principal space in- 
stallations for building the necessary 
rockets to send American astronauts to 
the Moon in the next several years is the 
Michoud Assembly Facility, located in 
my home city of New Orleans, La. Being 
constructed at Michoud at the present 
time are the powerful Saturn 1-B booster 
rockets which will provide the initial 
power to lift the Apollo manned space- 
craft to the Moon. 

The two leading prime contractors for 
building the Saturn I and Saturn 1-B 
booster at Michoud are the Chrysler 
Corp.’s Space Division, and the Boeing 
Co. The Chrysler and Boeing scientists, 
engineers, and other technicians at this 
NASA facility are doing a remarkable 
job of advancing America's space pro- 
gram, and they deserve great commenda- 
tion for their energy and their good 
works in the service of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, an interesting, thought- 
provoking editorial in the Times-Pic- 
ayune of August 14, 1965, outlines the 
payload capacity of the Saturn 1-B, and 
points up its significance in America’s 
space program; and I am pleased to call 
it to the attention of my colleagues. The 
editorial cites the tremendous potential 
of this powerful rocket, and notes that 
its significance to our Nation’s space ef- 
fort has been overlooked in some quar- 
ters. I ask unanimous consent to insert 
this fine editorial in the Record for the 
benefit of my colleagues. The editorial 
follows: 

BATURN 1-B PAYLOAD CAPACITY PROMISING 

The payload potentials of the Saturn 1-B 
boosters now under production at Michoud 


rocket assemblies assigned or asaignable to 
carry them out. These and other factors are 
significant in connection with efforts under- 
way, Just coming to light, to intrude on, sup- 
plant or degrade the Saturn 1-B in the Apollo 
or other programs for which it is fitted. 

The first of the new Saturns, or interme- 
diate Saturns, of the Chrysler Corp.'s Space 
Division has reached Cape Kennedy for the 
initial lift-off in tests and flights that will 
lead to human exploration of the moon. 

Payload requirements vary, of course, for 
different objectives of this 12-shot series. 

ess of what is first put aloft, the 1-B 
asembly is designed to send into desired orbit 
36,000 pounds of functional vehicle—not to 
mention the 30,000 pounds of a burned-out 
second stage, should that lagnlappe be 


This rating 8 with the 26,000- 
Soviet spacemen boosted into 
orbit last July 16; with 21,000 pounds sent 
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into orbit by the Titan 3-C June 18; with the 
rated 25,000-pound payload capacity of 
the Titan 3-0; with the 22,000- 
pound payload rating of the “old Saturns;” 
with the 18,000 pounds of payload dispatched 
by an “old Saturn” a year or two ago; and 
with 4,000 pounds orbited by the Atlas. 

The confusion that sometimes attends 
space program comment was illustrated 
when at least one Washington dispatch 
stated, after the 26,000-pound Soviet launch- 
ing, that only the Saturn 5 could match the 
feat (ignoring the S-1B). Michoud has vital 
interest also, of course, in the upcoming 
Saturn 5, whose missions differ from those of 
the 1-B, 

Of course the low-orbit experiments and 
preliminaries are one thing. There are greater 
payload requirements for larger orbits and 
for some outer space explorations. For 
these, new combinations and new types of 
rocket stages are planned or considered, such 
as & Centaur rocket for the final thrust from 
a Saturn 1-B base. Assertedly this Saturn- 
Centaur could shoot 22,000 pounds for al- 
most any kind of Martian probe, compared 
with the 450-pound Mariner. The first 
Voyager-Mars missions for Saturn-Centaur 
call, however, for not more than 8,000 
pounds’ payload. 

Then there is the strap-on rocket system 
for boosters. The Titan 3-0 uses, for example, 
two 120-inch-diameter strap-ons (solid fuel) 
to help get its great booster thrust and 
25,000-pound payload potential. Projections 
by Chrysler show that with four similar 
strap-ons, Saturn 1-B would send a 75,000- 
pound payload into low orbit; and, with a 
Centaur, 25,000 pounds or more to Mars. 

The momentum generated by the original 
Saturn firings has provided the space pro- 
grams an enormous asset. The 10-shot series 
not only achieved 100 percent perfection in 
functions, countdowns, and launch timings, 
but produced the Nation's largest operational 
rockets, as demonstrated by the 3-shot 
Pegasus series—one which did not require 
exercise of full payload potential. Ingenuity 
in the various branches of production and 
in the Space Agency brought successive up- 
gradings of rocket thrust, culminating in the 
1-B assembly—which, basically, is otherwise 
the same Saturn. 

It presumably is due to this performance 
that astronauts will be able to man the 
fourth spacecraft launched in the forth- 
coming series—in effect, the 14th scheduled 
firing of the Saturn. For various reasons, 
other types of rockets have had firings rang- 
ing from 45 to 92 prior to use in manned- 
flight expeditions. 


Civil Rights: There Is Nothing To Fear but 
Fear Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the resi- 
dents of the State of Mississippi have ex- 
pressed themselves in clear and convinc- 
ing terms against the retention of ar- 
chaic and unconstitutional practices of 
voter discrimination. By a vote of more 
than 2 to 1, the reasonable and fair- 
minded people of Mississippi have 
adopted a constitutional amendment 
which abolishes those voter registration 
requirements which for centuries have 
been used to keep Negro citizens away 
from the polls. 
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This expression of confidence in their 
fellow man by the voters of Mississippi 
is a sign that equal rights will not be 
denied where fear is ed. The 
secret ballots cast by the voters of Mis- 
sissippi have cleared the way for progress 
throughout the Nation—North and 
South—progress in the recognition of 
the human rights of all Americans with- 
out violence and without fear. 

This Nation’s heritage demands noth- 
ing less than the abolition of prejudice 
in every form and the granting of basic 
human rights to every citizen. The heri- 
tage can be fulfilled by striking out 
against fear and by exposing those who 
would play upon the fears of others in 
order to agitate against one segment of 
our population. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial from the August 19, 1965, 
edition of Newsday, a daily newspaper 
published on Long Island, N. V.: 

Tue MODERATES SPEAK 

By better than 2 to 1, the voters of Missis- 
sippi have approved a constitutional amend- 
ments that served as a barrier to Negroes. 
ment abolishing voter registration require- 
The constitution had required that a voter 
must write an interpretion of any one of its 
285 sections, write an essay on “duties and 
the obligations of a citizen,” and be “of good 
moral character.” These were waived for 
whites but enforced on Negroes. 

It is true that, if Mississippi had refused to 
change its laws, the Federal Government 
would have asserted preemptive rights un- 
der the voting rights law. The significant 
thing is that the most fiercely racist State 
in the Union used the occasion to express its 
opinion through the secret ballot—and that 
moderates won hands down. Evidently, 
when freed from intimidations, there are a 
lot more moderates in Mississippi than any- 


one ever suspected. That is a good omen 
for the future. 


Significantly, the head mast of the 
Newsday editorial page carries the fol- 
lowing proverb: 


Where there is no vision the people perish, 
Old Testament: Proverbs XXIX: 18. 


Sugar Lobbyists Make News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, thanks 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Coorry]. chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, my curiosity has been 
aroused no end about the sugar program 
and how lobbyists influence it. 

At public hearings last Friday the 
chairman denied me the opportunity to 
question a witness about the compensa- 
tion agreement he has with his client. 
He insisted it was none of my business 
how much the lobbyist is being paid. 

At a continuation of the hearings this 
morning, the chairman at refused 
to recognize me for any questions, but 
relented when I assured him I would ask 
no questions on how much the lobbyists 
get paid. At that point, I had other 
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aspects of this fascinating and expensive 
program to explore. 

Between Friday and Monday I learned 
that lobbyists for foreign concerns or 
governments are to file com- 
pensation data with the Justice Depart- 
ment. I spent several hours Monday 
afternoon at the Justice Department 
transcribing this data for later use. 

When I returned to my office I read in 
the Monday Evening Star an excellent 
article on the same subject matter writ- 
ten by Walter Pincus. 

Here is the text: 

FOREIGN LOBBYISTS FIGHT Harp FOR $-MILLION= 
Ton Sudan Pre 
(By Walter Pincus) 

In accordance with an agreement he worked 
out last month with Thailand's ambassador— 
Specifying “a fee of $1,500 for appearing be- 
fore the proper committees in the Senate 
and the House”—former Alabama Represent- 
ative George Grant testified before his old 
colleagues on the Agriculture Committee this 
N seeking a U.S, sugar quota for Thal- 

d. 


When he was defeated for reelection last 


tall, Grant had served 26 years in Congress 
and was third-ranking Democrat—behind 
Chairman HaroLD CooLEY, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, and Vice Chairman W. R. POAGE, 
Democrat, of Texas—on the Agriculture 
Committee. 

Now Grant has become a freshman mem- 
ber of the foreign section of the U.S, sugar 
lobby—one of the most Iinfluential—and 
therefore best paid—lobbies on Capitol Hill. 

By the time the House panel ends its 
hearings today, 19 other lobbyists for produc- 
ing countries also will have been heard. 

Chairman Cooter, in an early exchange 
today with Representative PAUL FINDLEY, Re- 
Publican, of Ohio, announced that he would 
overrule any questions directed at sugar 
lobbyist fees. CooLry told Fospier he must 
“abide by the rules, we are not trying to 
Castigate witnesses.” 

On Friday, after objecting to FINDLEY’S 
Questioning, Cooter said, It is none of your 
business and none of my business what his 
terms of employment as a lawyer are. He 
fixes his own fee and his own arrange- 
ments * * *. This ls not that kind of inves- 
tigation. I don't recognize you for that 


The strength of the sugar lobby comes 
Primarily from the fact that U.S. sugar laws 
are highly complex and legislation affecting 
it is for the most part left in the hands of 
administration technicians and CooLry’s 
committee. - 

Stated simply, not 1 pound of sugar sold 
in the United States can be grown, processed, 
or imported into the country without specific 
Government permission in the form of an 
acreage allotment marketing or importation 
quota, 

Roughiy 4 million tons of sugar out of a 

U.S. consumption of about 10 million 
tons come from overseas. That’s the pie of 
Which the foreign sugar lobbyists want a 
Piece. 

LOBBY IS WEALTHY 


The lobby is wealthy—particularly in the 
Case of the foreign section—because guaran- 
sugar sales to U.S, buyers means a pro- 
tected fixed income for oversea producers 
far above what can be obtained by selling at 
World market prices. 

Take Grant's Thailand for example. 

The Thais, according to Grant, want per- 
Mission to sell 20,000 tons in the United 
States this year. 

The current world price for sugar is more 
than 3 cents a pound below the U.S. price. 

us if the Thais are given the 20,000-ton 
1965 quota, they will receive $1.2 million 
more for their sugar here than they would 
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if they were forced to sell it on the world 
market. 

In his presentation, Grant said that if the 
1965 quota were approved, the Thais would 
purchase an equal value of U.S. tobacco 
appealing proposal to Cooney, whose home 
State of North Carolina is the leading U.S, 
tobacco producer. 

With that amount of money at stake in 
1 year—and the proposed bill would run for 
5 years—it is easy to understand why sugar 
producers are willing to invest so heavily in 
lobbyists. 

Grant, in addition to his $1,500 for appear- 
ing before committees, is to receive up to 
$2,000 “for preparatory work,” $500 for typ- 
ing and office costs, and $600 for “entertain- 
ment and other incidental expenses.” 

A review of other sugar lobbyist’s records 
filed with the Justice Department under pro- 
visions of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act shows Grant’s to be one of the least 
expensive. 

VENEZUELAN LOBBYIST 


Another freshman member of the foreign 
sugar lobby is Charles Patrick Olark. A 
boisterous, likeable Irishman whose Wash- 
ington claim to fame rests with a tour of 
duty with the “old Truman committee,” 
Clark signed up in June to represent the 
Venezuelan sugar industry at $50,000 a year 
for the next 2 years. 

With little, if any, background in sugar— 
though he once briefly represented the Do- 
monican Republic under Trujillo—Olark 
took a biref trip to Venezuela to look over the 
situation. 

He appeared before Cootzy’s committee last 
Friday to read a 10-page statement. He was 
flanked by Venezuelan experts in sugar and 
trade matters. 

The dean of the foreign sugar lobby is 
Oscar Chapman, former Secretary of the In- 
terlor under Truman, active participant in 
Washington Democratic groups and chair- 
man of a national fund-raising group last 
year called Johnson for President. 

A $50,000-A-YEAR FEE 

Since 1955, Chapman and his law firm have 
represented Mexican sugar producers, Since 
that year, Mexico’s sugar shipments to the 
United States have grown, So has Chap- 
man's fee. t 

A 4-year contract signed in 1961 called 
for Chapman to receive $50,000 a year and 
an additional 25 cents for each ton of in- 
creased permanent quota the Mexicans were 
awarded above their 1961 level. 

Last December the contract was renewed 
for an additional 2 years, without mention 
of a new contingent fee arrangement. 

Chief lawyer among the foreign sugar lob- 
byists is Walter Sterling Surrey. He ap- 
peared before the Cooley committee Friday 
as counsel to John W. Tatem Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., a 
US.-owned tion which produces 
about 30 percent of the sugar exported from 
the Dominican Republic. 

Surrey also presented the committee with 
a statement on his own for another client— 
the sugar producers of Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tinique. 

During the Trujillo regime in 1954-56, 
Surrey’s firm represented the Dominican 
Sugar Commission under a contract that 
called for payment of $95,000 plus a sepa- 
rate contingent-fee agreement of 50 cents a 
ton for each quota ton set above 100,000 tons. 

OTHER HIGH FEES 

Surrey's fee as counsel for south Puerto 
Rico is not required to be filed under the 
Foreign Agent Act. 

Another veteran member of the lobby is 
Washington lawyer, Arthur Quinn. He 
sents sugar producers of Panama (at $18,000 
a year); Ecuador (at $1,000 a month); British 
West Indies (at $20,000 a year); and British 
Honduras (at an unspecified fee). 
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Since 1962, the law firm of Dawson, Griffin, 
Pickens & Riddell has represented the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association. Donald Dawson, a 
former Truman aid, was like Chapman ac- 
tive in the Johnson campaign effort. 7 

The Dawson firm’s first contract called for 
a fee of up to $99,000 over a 3-year period 
based on the amount of quota India received. 

The current contract, signed in June of this 
year, calls for $20,000 a year for each year 
the bill is extended—with an overall limit of 
$100,000. If there is no amendment this year, 
the firm is to recelve just $20,000 for its ef- 
forts. 

Another of the better paid newcomers to 
the lobbying fraternity is Arnold Shaw, a 
W. attorney associated with former 
District of Columbia Commissioner F. W. 
(Jiggs) Donohue. As representative of the 
Peruvian Sugar Producers, Shaw is to receive 
$15,000 a year when legislation is up for con- 
sideration, $7,500 in those years when there is 
none. 

Ex-Congressman Grant is not the only 
former Member of Congress to represent a 
foreign sugar interest. Since 1962, former 
Missouri Representative Charles H. Brown 
has—for $2,000 a mon ted the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., which has 
sugar interests in Fiji. 

Colonial also has on its payroll to represent 
Australia directly Robert C. Barnard of the 
firm of Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton— 
Under Secretary of State George Ball's old 
firm. 


Two lobbyists, who formerly represented 
individual country producers, now have 
joined together on behalf of a group called 
the Latin American Sugar Council. Formed 
as a District of Columbia corporation in No- 
yember 1962 by Sheldon Kaplan (who repre- 
sented Guatemalan producers) and Rocco 
Siciliano, a former ‘personnel aid to Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower who represented 
Nicaraguan producers, the council now has 
five countries’ producers within its ranks. 

Those of Costa Rica, , Guatemala, 
and El Salvador contribute $5,000 yearly, 
while Honduras, which has little sugar to 
export, pays only $2,500. Kaplan, as legal 
counsel to the council, draws a $6,000 fee 
while Miss Dina Dellale, who formerly repre- 
sented Costa Rica alone, acts as executive 
secretary of the group for $5,000. 

A. S. Nemir Associates represents Brazilian 
producers under a contract that was signed, 
reportedly in 1964, but as yet has not filed 
with the Justice Department. Nemir's 
earlier contract with Brazil's Sugar and Al- 
cohol Institute called for $25,000 a year plus 


a contingent fee. 
growers and producers are 

represented by John A. O'Donnell, former 
member of the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission. 

Ernest Schein, who shares offices with 
O'Connell, receives $15,000 a year from 
Colombian sugar producers. 


INTERESTS CIRCLE WORLD 


Sugar producers of Rhodesia retained the 
Washington law firm of Purcell & Nelson for 
an initial fee of $5,000 to present their case. 


sents the Nationalist Chinese government 
at $250 a month. 

James N. Earnest, a Washington lawyer, 
has since last August represented the sugar 
growers of Mauritius—at a fee of 5,000 Brit- 
ish pounds (about $14,000). One of the first 
Congressmen he visited after getting the 
account was then House Agriculture Com- 
mittee member Grant. 

The South African Sugar Association re- 
tains the New York City law firm of Casey, 
Lane & Mittendorf at an hourly retainer fee. 
In 1964, the firm received $24,000 from their 
South African clients, 
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The sugar producers of Madagascar have 
retained as their representative Seymour 
Guthman, who receives a fee of $625 a month. 


Clearly, the sugar program is big busi- 
ness for foreign lobbyists. 

It keeps the U.S. cost of raw sugar 
more than twice as high as the world 
price. Even when the modest import du- 
ty of about 0.6 cent per pound is deducted, 
the program gives foreign suppliers who 
get a slice of the U.S. quota a price ad- 
vantage worth about 2.9 cents a pound 
compared with the price they could get 
elsewhere in the world. 

That price advantage—called quota 
premium in legislative parlance—comes 
to $58 a ton. This is about half again as 
much as the world price of sugar. The 
importance of quota to foreign sup- 
pliers—and to lobbyists—is readily ap- 
parent. 


A quota of 100,000 tons means a price 
advantage of $5.8 million a year. The 
legislation covers 5 years, so five times 
$5.8 million is a neat $29 million. 

Lobbyists for foreign sugar interests 
are trying to get their share of what ac- 
tually is a foreign-aid pie worth about 
$1.1 billion for the 5-year period. The 
Committee on Agriculture traditionally 
slices up the pie and sends it to the House 
floor under a closed rule. It is the only 
revenue measure I know of—except for 
the bread tax—which does not go 
through the Ways and Means Committee. 

Any way you slice, the sugar pie is lip- 
smacking for lobbyists. For that reason, 
I contend that the compensation lobby- 
ists receive is very definitely public 
business. 

UPGRADING NATO 

Mr. Speaker, the Citizen Advertiser of 
Auburn, N.Y., on Monday, August 16, 
published an editorial commenting fa- 
vorably on a proposal made recently by 
the 12 members of the House Republican 
Committee on NATO and the Atlantic 
Community. The Citizen Advertiser tra- 
ditionally leans toward the Democratic 
side, and the favorable comment on this 
Republican proposal is therefore doubly 
significant. 

Below is the text of the editorial: 

Upcrapine NATO 

Twelve Republican Members of Congress 
haye made a recommendation to President 
„ he will act on favor - 


The Congressmen in question compose the 
full membership of the House Republican 
committee on NATO, a self-organized group 
which is especially concerned with the At- 
lantic Alliance. It is headed by PAuL Fre- 
Ley, of Illinois, and includes OGDEN- R. Rew 
and ALEXANDER PN. of New York. 

What they are urging is that the President 
gives consideration to raising our Ambassa- 
dor to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion to full Cabinet status. Our representa- 
tive to the U.N. now has it. 

We have had a succession of excellent but 
little known representatives to NATO. Like 
their colleagues from other countries, they 
have not been able to speak with the same 
authority as could actual members of Gov- 
ernment. Too often they have had to walt 
and esk for instructions from home before 
they could take a position on pending ques- 
tions and proposals of importance. 

Pha Way has been the free world’s most ef- 

ve protection against Soviet aggression 
an its most important political weapon in 
the cold war. The Atlantic Treaty makes 
clear to Moscow that any attack on one mem- 
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ber of NATO will be considered an attack 
on all. 

President Johnson has frequently stressed 
the importance of the alliance. On the 10th 
anniversary. of SHAPE (NATO's military 
arm) he said: “The United States is resolved 
to do everything—and I emphasize the word 
“everything”—to enhance the strength and 
unity of the North Atlantic community.” 

They were promising words, but in our 
view Mr. Johnson has failed totally in any 
positive action to make good on them or to 
counteract the many forces and factors 
which are tending to weaken NATO. There 
are many of these, including but by no means 
confined to, De Gaulle. 

Presumably the reason is that the State 
Department believes and has persuaded the 
White House that the time is not ripe, which, 
of all the excuses for inertia and doing 
nothing is the State Department's favorite. 

The U.S. representative to NATO should 
have at least the same status and prestige as 
the U.S. Ambassador to the UN. His role 
and possible usefulness are just as great, if 
not greater. 

Congressmen concluded their letter 
to the President as follows: “This affirmative 
act of confidence and purpose would un- 
doubtedly encourage similar action by other 
NATO nations. As a consequence, NATO It- 
self would be strengthened.” 

4 i 


Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. GALE SCHISLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9811) to main- 
tain farm income, to stabilize prices and 
assure adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities, to reduce surpluses, lower Govern- 
ment costs promote foreign trade, to 
afford gr economic opportunity in rural 
areas, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
House of Representatives passed the 
omnibus farm bill, H.R. 9811, and took 
a giant step forward on the road that 
leads to parity of opportunity for all 
Americans. The bill improves upon pro- 
grams of the past. It will, above all, in- 
sure continued abundant production of 
food and fiber at prices fair to both the 
consumer and the producer. More than 
any other bill before the House, H.R. 
9811 answers the needs of the Nation's 
farmers. 

The problems confronting today's 
farmers are tremendous, He works on 
the average twice as many hours per 
week as the urban worker. He has much 
more money invested in his business than 
does his urban counterpart; the risk in- 
volved in his work is far greater than at 
a city job. Yet, he makes only about 
$1,400 a year—average per capita—which 
is 60 percent the income of the average 
urban worker. The average farmer 
earns less per hour than the national 
minimum wage. 

The Government has only recently 
realized its responsibility to the farmer. 
While we have subsidized various private 
industries since 1789, agriculture has re- 
ceived the assistance it so sorely deserves 
for only about 30 years. 
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The bill which passed the House pro- 
vides new and improved programs for 
agriculture. The sections of the bill 
which represent the interests of our dis- 
trict. of Illinois include the following: 

Dairy: The class I dairymen'’s base plan 
embraced in the first title seeks to reduce 
the surplus milk production and stabilize 
the income of dairyfarmers in the 75 
Federal milk order areas by removing 
the necessity for dairymen to maintain 
maximum production in order to pre- 
serve their individual participation in the 
markets for milk for fluid. 

Feed grains: This title of the new bill 
continues for 4 years the provisions of 
the present feed grains program for price 
support loans, purchases, and in-kind 
payments to program participants at 
about the same levels as recent years. 
The program in the past had been ex- 
tended for a period of 2 years only; 
the new program allows farmers to more 
firmly establish their program, with the 
4-year extension. Participants by di- 
verting acreage from feed grain produc- 
tion to conservation uses would receive, 
as in the past, payments-in-kind to help 
maintain income. 

Wheat: This title authorizes continua- 
tion of the voluntary wheat certification 
program for 4 years with modifications 
from current provisions aimed at boost- 
ing wheat farmers’ income by about $150 
million a year, and providing more free- 
dom in the marketing system. The sig- 
nificant change from current operations 
would provide for price support for wheat 
used domestically as food at or near 100 
percent of parity and eliminate the need 
for export certificates to supplement 
wheat farmers’ incomes. The support 
price for wheat for domestic food use 
would be increased about 50 cents per 
bushel to around $2.50. This increase 
would be accomplished by Government 
payments of 50 cents a bushel. 

This provision eliminates any possi- 
bility of the bread tax. The decision to 
have the Treasury carry the burden of 
higher payments to wheatgrowers will 
be beneficial to both farmers and con- 
sumers. 

Cropland adjustment: Under this title, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to enter into long-range con- 
tracts with farmers calling for conver- 
sion of unneeded cropland into vegetative 
cover, water storage facilities or other 
soil, water, wildlife, or forest-conserving 
uses. Contracts would run from 5 to 10 
years and the signup period would run 
from 1965 to 1969. It is expected that 
about 8 million acres per year would be 
added to this program until it reaches 
its peak participation of 40 million acres 
in 1970. 

It is significant, I feel, to look at the 
farm picture in our 19th district: The ap- 
proximate total payment to farmers of 
this district under the 1965 feed grain 
program was $9 million. The payment for 
putting crops on diverted acreage is esti- 
mated in each of our counties: Fulton, 
$594,316; Henderson, $484,969; Henry, 
$935,365; Knox, $556,200; Mercer, $893,- 
261; Rock Island, $364,421; and Warren, 
$581,677. This makes a total payment 
of $4,410,209 under the 1965 feed grain 
program. 
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The approximate price-support pay- 
ments to farmers of the 19th district 
amount to $4,689,844 and the breakdown 
on a county-by-county basis is as fol- 
lows: Fulton, $637,699; Henderson, $574,- 
408; Henry, $1,172,652; Knox, $548,766; 
Mercer, $825,471; Rock Island, $279,883; 
and Warren, $650,965. 

Mr. Freeman, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has advised me that preliminary 
findings would indicate that on a na- 
tional basis we can expect a projected 
corn yield 8 to 10 bushels higher than the 
normal yields previously used which were 
based on 5-year averages. It is recog- 
nized that current production practices 
in Illinois Bas resulted in an uptrend 
and it can be assumed that the net in- 
crease in yields will equal or possibly 
exceed the expected national average in- 
crease. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of this legis- 
lation is testimony to the fact that Amer- 
icans approve of and appreciate the 
-Miracles of abundance which the farmer 
has wrought. With the enactment of 
HR. 9811, we go on record as having 
finally recognized the problems of Amer- 
ican agriculture and taken an initial step 
toward alleviating them. 


Scientists and Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; August 23, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of the increasing and necessary rela- 
tionship between science and technology 
and public affairs generally has absorbed 
us More and more in recent years. As 
our technology increasingly becomes a 
matter of legislation, Members of Con- 
gress must do more than we have in the 
past. in this field. By the same token, 
Scientists must develop a greater under- 
Standing of the political process into 
which they have been thrust by the very 
nature of our expanding technology. 
Few Members of the House have taken a 
more thoughtful interest in this inter- 
relationship than Congressman CHARLES 
A. MosER, of Ohio. 

In a speech at Kent State University 
on August 17, Congressman MosuHeEr dis- 
Cussed the broad range of congressional 
interests, problems and concerns in this 
area, Under unanimous consent, I make 
his remarks available to all of the Mem- 
bers of the House by inserting them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SCIENTISTS AND CONGRESSMEN 
(Remarks by Congressman CHARLES A. 

Mosuen, before the International Liquid 

Crystals Conference, Kent State University, 

August 17, 1965) 

I count it a very interesting and enjoy- 
pies privilege to participate in this con- 


But I must admit that I was somewhat 
amazed when I first learned that the subject 
Of your conference is “Liquid Crystals.” I 
had assumed that the terms liquid, and crys- 
tal, are mutually exclusive. Now I discover 
they are not. I did a bit of superficial in- 
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vestigation, so I know that certain sub- 
stances at certain temperatures 
change into s kind of “in between” state, 
neither crystalline nor iquid—and this in- 
termediate state is not only labeled “liquid 
crystal,” but is also more precisely called 
mesomorphic or mesophase. 

I also understand that many of these in 
between mesomorphic structures are charac- 
teristically turbid, and varying in consist- 
ency. And that suggests to me that you 
gentlemen who take such a special interest 
in these phenomena, which are so turbid and 
inconsistent, may therefore, also take a very 
special interest in the U.S, Congress. 

I have checked in my dictionary, and I 
find that the word “turbid” means “muddy, 
cloudy, thick or dense —as well as con- 
fused, perplexed, and muddled.” And those 
are all adjectives which critics frequently 
apply to Congressmen. Being intermediaries 
is part of our congressional function. We are 
constantly in the middle, in between. Un- 
der varying degrees of political heat. we do 
change consistency. We often hesitate 
whether to stand firm or run, and so there 
are times when we might well be described as 
liquid crystal, mesomorphic, or in mesophase, 

I will not press that questionable analogy 
any further. But seriously now, I do urge 
that scientists take a more active, informed 
interest in politics and government—and 
especially in the Congress—not only because 
you are citizens and voters, but precisely be- 
cause you are scientists. 

There have been some relationships be- 
tween Government and science throughout 
most of our Nation's history, at least for 150 
years. But only recently, in the 25 years 
since World War II began, has the Federal 
Government become a most significant, ac- 
tive participant—as initiator and innova- 
tor of major programs of scientific and tech- 
nological research. 

Solutions to crucial public problems con- 
fronting this Nation have recently required 
enormous and complex technological ener- 
gies, far exceeding the resources we had 
available. The result has been the creation 
of such instruments of government science 
and technology as the Office of Naval Re- 
search, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Science Foundation, the new orga- 
nization and funding of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the National Aeronautics, 
and Space Administration, and the Office of 
Science and Technology as an arm of the 
Presidency. 

All of those Government-in-sclence in- 
strumentalities have been created within 
less than 20 years, by decision and direction 
of the Congress. And thus have revolution- 
ary new relationships quite quickly devel- 
oped between the Congress (we mesomorphic 
politicians) and you who are research scien- 
tists— revolutionary new relationships be- 
tween the government and the universities; 
government and industry; government and 
private research institutions—and a vast 
growth in science and development con- 
ducted within the Government by the Gov- 
ernment itself. Suddenly, the Federal Es- 
tablishment is the great dynamic initiating 
force in the scientific community. Science 
policy now is intimately and irretrievably 
interdependent with economic, social, 
tary, foreign affairs, and domestic political 
considerations—all presumably in the public 
interest. Thus, scientists and congressmen 
also have become intimately interdependent; 
and perforce we must learn quickly how to 
communicate with and understand each 
other more effectively. 

INCREASING INTEREST IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


It is impossible for me to prophesy with any 
degree of accuracy how, or how much, these 
Government-in-science relationships will de- 
velop in the future. But I have a strong 
suspicion, we have not seen the last of the 
new Government instrumentalities which the 

may create to fulfill major scien- 


mili- 
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tific and technological missions, Also, I sus- 
pect significant modifications may be made 
in those organizations I just mentioned— 
such as AEC, NIH, NSF, and NASA. Any 
of them could merge, or disappear, as the 
Nation's interests and resources evolve; and 
inevitably other such entities will be cre- 
ated. For instance, right now in the Con- 
gress there is developing a very active in- 
terest in the ocean sciences and ocean en- 
gineering; there is urgent concern and ques- 
tioning whether our many and scattered 
oceanographic activities are sufficient and 
effective; there is a growing assumption that 
we have hardly begun to know the full im- 
portance of the oceans and continental 
shelves. Vast new knowledge and technol- 
ogy will be needed to control that strange 
environment, and to make the best use of its 
rich resources. Like space, the oceans are 
a hostile environment. Like space, the 
oceans will require the mobilizing of scien- 
tiñc and engineering talent and equipment 
far beyond the abilities of private investors 
to provide. Iam confident the Congress will 
decide soon to create some new group or 
agency, responsible to the President and to 
the Congress (and thus to the people), 
charged with pushing the overall develop- 
ment of the ocean sciences. 

Shortly after World War II, only about 1 
percent of the Federal budget was allocated 
to research and development. In the suc- 
ceeding 20 years, that portion has rapidly 
increased until today it amounts to over 15 
percent of the total Federal expenditures. 
For fiscal year 1966, the total Federal appro- 
priations for R. & D. will be about $15.5 
billion. About $10 billion will go for hard- 
ware development programs; a little over $3 
billion will fund applied research, and some 
$2 bilion will be for basic research. 

The largest user of R. & D. funds is the 
Department of Defense, at about $7 billion; 
then NASA, with $5 billion; the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, $1.3 billion; the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, al- 
most $1 billion; the National Science Foun- 
dation, $300 million-plus; and the remainder 
scattered in other agencies. 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT POR. R. & D, 


The Congress is always under some pres- 
sure to curtail expenditures. So, it always 
will be a temptation to cut back on R. & D. 
funds, for cuts in that area might seem 
easier than in more politically sensitive areas, 
But there also always is the possibility that 
R. & D. may itself become embroiled in parti- 
san or factional political maneuvers. Thus 
far, the decisions in that area have been 
amazingly bipartisan. 

The recent spectacular rise in proportion 
of funds for R. & D. has now leveled off; but 
how permanently, who can say? The 615 
billion level places some strain on our present 
scientific and engineering competence; but 
our resources in those skills certainly will 
increase. So also will new and enlarged 
national problems develop, requiring new 
knowledge and new technology to provide 
solutions. Science begets new technologly, 
which in turn begets new objectives for 
science. Thus it seems to me inevitable that 
the Congress will be appropriating more and 
more money for R. & D., not less; and I am 
guessing that a somewhat larger proportion 
of such appropriations will go for basic and 
applied research, as distinguished from de- 
velopment hardware. 

I often am asked by constituents why our 
Nation is spending so much money for the 
space program, rather than here on earth” 
for cancer or heart research, or to feed the 
hungry and for other social welfare ams. 
Such questions reveal the essential role of 
the Congress in deciding how the Nation’s 
resources shall be used. Having invented 
nuclear weapons, man now is capable of 
destroying civilization, the destiny of man- 
kind is in man's own hands. But this same 
scientific and technical competence also af- 
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fords mankinds the promise of health nutri- 
tion, education, communication, beauty and 
general enjoyment of life beyond all previ- 
ous dreams 


Most of those decisions which will govern 
science’s new potency will be made on Capitol 
Hill in Washington, because—in this age 
dominated by technology—the Federal Gov- 
ernment has predominant control over the 
innovative capacity of our national tech- 
nological enterprise. I am told that 70 per- 
cent of America’s R. & D. funds and talents 
are now managed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

At this point I quote from a recent ad- 
dress by Edward Wenk, head of the Science 
Policy Research Division of the Library of 
Congress. Dr. Wenk says: 

“This (Federal Government) capacity to 
innovate may be thought of as a resource. 
It is a renewable resource, but it may also be 
thought of as property. Since World War II. 
this Nation has invested $100 billion in de- 
veloping this capability—a capability re- 
flected in currently unused scientific and 
engineering results; in a pool of skilled 
manpower; and third, in a technological 
management capacity especially in the aero- 
space, military R. & D. industry, This inno- 
vative capacity was developed with public 
funds, and a major question today is how to 
use this capability in a free enterprise so- 
ciety and for the benefit of the Nation; that 
is, how it can be used to solve some of the 
problems we face together, but without dis- 
torting any of the processes by which we 
have come to learn that the composite of 
ideas, of men, of capital, and of entrepren- 
eurship in a free society has been the secret 
of our industrial and military success.“ 

CONGRESS FACES DIFFICULT DECISIONS 


The Congress does not take lightly nor 
find easy this responsibility for managing 
the Nation's research and en re- 
sources. The difficult decisions we face are 
generally of two kinds: (1) Questions of 
choice, (2) Questions of timing. There al- 
ways will be more attractive proposals clam- 
oring for our attention than there are funds 
and manpower available for their support. 
We are forced then to determine priorities, 
what research and engineering needs to be 
done, and when it must be done. 

Circumstances which create a national 
need for research and development often 
defy analysis, and perhaps most difficult is 
the problem of identifying such needs in 
time. The social, economic, and military 
problems which are arising today and which 
will require time-consuming research and 
engineering solutions may be so complex and 
involved that we do not comprehend them 
soon enough, nor decide easily when to begin 
attacking them. And having decided to at- 
tack a problem, then there are difficult 
choices of strategy to implementing that 
attack. 

It is estimated that by 1970, only 6 years 
from now, this Nation will have 200 million 
people. The physical needs of that burgeon- 
ing population almost certainly will over- 
strain the resources of communities in every 
section of the country. The water supply 
crises in New York City, Philadelphia, and 
the New England States is today an ominous 
example of such Increasing difficulties. We 
are acutely aware today of human problems 
which were only speculative and of little con- 
cern a dozen years ago—now suddenly they 
loom enormous in scope. 

Problems concerned with the moderniza- 
tion of mass transportation systems, the de- 
velopment of supersonic transport, water, 
soil, and air pollution, urban density, water 
resources, crime control, inferior public edu- 
cation, population control, weapons develop- 
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ment and defenses against nuclear attack, 
systems to detect clandestine nuclear test- 
ing, the possible applications of science to 
meet the challenge of guerrilla warfare, the 
agricultural, industrial, and economic needs 
of the newer nations—-these and doubtless 
many others, including the oceanographic 
and space sciences, and health research needs 
I previously mentioned—these problems ex- 
ert increasing pressure for solutions which 
must come from the scientific and engineer- 
ing communities, and which certainly will 
require difficult decisions by the Congress as 
to priority choices and timing. 

Two quite different questions currently be- 
fore the Congress, and of great interest to 
the scientific community, but not likely to 
be decided this year are these: Who shall 
control the patent rights to Government- 
funded research? And shall we move toward 
adoption of the metric system for all meas- 
urements in this country, by approving an 
Official in-depth study of the feasibility of 
such a move? 

A DIFFERENT CATEGORY OF DECISIONS 


But there is another category of science 
policy decisions with which Congressmen 
must struggle. In addition to the choice and 
timing of projects to be accomplished by sci- 
entists and engineers, there are crucial ques- 
tions in determining how the Nation's tech- 
nological resources shall be most effectively 
organized and administered. I suggest the 
following six timely examples of such policy 
in science” questions: 

1. How can we best establish incentives 
to stimulate more private investment in re- 
search and development? 

2. Should some new form of public/private 
corporations, or regional government author- 
ities deal with such matters as pollution 
abatement? 

3. How can we obtain better information 
on science resources, to facilitate policy 
decision-making? 

4. Should some major effort be made (per- 
haps through a Hoover-type commission) to 
newly assess the entire Federal organization 
for science—and especially to meet prob- 
lems of transagency programa, such as in 
water resources, atmospheric sciences, pollu- 
tion control, and oceanography? (H.R. 15 
by Congressman TEAGUE of Texas proposes 
such a study.) 

5. Should the Federal support for basic 
research be broadened and strengthened by 
changes in the legislation for the National 
Science Foundation? 

6. Do we not need a more definitive un- 
derstanding and assessment of the manner 
in which R. & D. contributes to the Nation's 
economic growth—its special impact on cer- 
tain industries and institutions, such as the 
universities; the question of its geographical 
distribution; and the implications of present 
concentration (distortions?) of Federal 
funding? 

CAN CONGRESS MAKE GOOD DECISIONS? 


And now I raise the important question, 
whether the Congress as traditionally orga- 
nized is competent to manage science policy, 

Not more than 2 or 3 of the 535 Members 
of the House and Senate can make the 
slightest claim to any professional scientific 
background experience. And responsibility 
for science policy is scattered among several 
committees, somewhat jealous of their re- 
spective jurisdictions. The executive branch, 
with its strong, professionally staffed science 
agencies and advisers in the office of the 
President, tend to overshadow and sometimes 
overwhelm the lay legislators and their as yet 
inadequate staffs. Those are a few of the 
more obvious reasons to question the con- 
gressional competence for making science 
policy decisions. 

It is my privilege to serve on the Science 
and Astronautics Committee of the House of 
Representatives. We have oversight of the 
Bureau of Standards, the National Science 
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Foundation, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. But we also at- 
tempt to keep somewhat informed concern- 
ing R. & D. activities in the Department of 
Defense and throughout the other Federal 
agencies. That is a broad spectrum. 

Other committees of the House-deal largely 
in matters with which men for many gen- 
erations have had experience. Members of 
the Committees on Judiciary, Education and 
Labor, Agriculture, Banking, Interstate Com- 
merce, Public Works, and even Foreign Af- 
fairs, face very difficult problems, but they 
are in realms where each of the committee- 
men usually has had personal experience and 
training and in which the Nation has had 
long experience. But, in significant con- 
trast, we of the Science and Astronautics 
Committee most usually are discussing sub- 
jects utterly foreign to our own personal ex- 
perience, and often unknown in the whole 
experience of mankind. Even the experts 
whose advice we seek, often can give us only 
educated guesses—because neither they nor 
any man has ever yet attempted what they 
now are proposing. Obviously, our perspec- 
tive on the problems before our committee, 
and our judgments, must be considerably less 
sure than are those of other committees. 
be an exercise in faith, even 
careful study and considera- 
Congress as a whole, presum- 
ably less informed than we on the 
Science Committee, must rely to an unusual 
extent on our recommendations concerning 
science policy—thus theirs also tends to be 
an exercise in faith. 

How then, do we members of a committee 
having responsibility over research and de- 
velopment attempt to become proficient? 
How do we become sufficiently Informed to 
ask the right questions, timely questions— 
penetrating questions which demand ade- 
quate, honest answers from the witnesses 
(usually professional scientists and engi- 
neers) who come before us? 

It is not an easy task. And few of us 
can spend the hours we should in prepara- 
tion for committee hearings. Every Member 
of the Congress is buffeted by innumerable 
and incessant demands upon his time and 
attention—individual requests for advice 
and help from constituents, other committee 
assignments, daily attendance on the floor 
of the House, and a responsibility to be 
somewhat familiar with the whole spectrum 
of Federal activities, correspondence, tele- 
phone calls, visits to his district, all the 
conglomerate requirements of holding polit- 
ical office. 

RELIANCE ON PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Thus it becomes imperative that the com- 
mittee members put a very heavy reliance 
on the committee's professional staff, to pro- 
vide continuing oversight of agency func- 
tions. And the staff must also be a ready 
source of expert assistance and advice to 
the members. 

In the cass of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, it is a function of the 
staff to seek out and identify those projects 
or or science policy questions, 
which deserve the committee’s special atten- 
tion. A major function of the committee is 
to review NASA’s annual budget, and to do 
that it is essential that the staff be com- 
posed not only of individuals trained in 
science, engineering, and other space-related 
disciplines, but also in law and public ad- 
ministration. Our committee also supple- 
ments and bolsters this staff work by bor- 
rowing expert talent from many other 
sources (especially the Library of Congress, 
the American Academy of Science, industrial 
laboratories and the universities) on an ad 
hoc basis, from whom we obtain valuable 
advice and information. 

While it is important that the committee 
staff be able to translate technical infor- 
mation into terms which the Congress can 
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comprehend and on which it can act, it is 
seldom that such projects as NASA's are 
altered by the Congress on technical 
grounds. The pertinent questions for the 
Congress usually have to do with manage- 
ment, feasibility in relation to cost or other 
matters of public policy, or emphasis on 
timing. The staff! helps to provide insight 
into such matters, but it ls the members of 
Congress who make the final decisions, after 
attempting to weigh all factors—political, 
social and economic, as well as technical. 
It is the Congressmen (not the staff) who 
must ultimately answer to the people. 

I submit that thus far in this new era of 
emphasis on research and development, the 
Congress has lived up to its responsibility 
amazingly well—despite the extraordinary 
difficulties I have just mentioned. I want to 
testify here to my personal confidence that 
the Congress can and will make sound and 
wise sclence policy decisions, in the Nation’s 
best interest. 

COMMITTEE REVIEWS NSF ACTIVITIES 


Before closing these remarks, I want to 
call your attention to one of our committee n 
most interesting current projects, a thorough 
review of the functions and activities of the 
National Science Foundation. After World 
War II. this country found that the tech- 
nological demands of the war systematically 
had drained our poo] of new knowledge and 
much of our scientific research capability. 
The education of many young scientists and 
engineers had been seriously interrupted. To 
Meet the need and to sustain the United 
States in a position of world leadership in 
science, {t was proposed that the National 
Science Foundation be created with the spe- 
cific legislative mandate “to promote the 
Progress of science.” 

The birth of the National Science Foun- 
dation entailed much controversy both with- 
in the Congress and within the executive 
branch. Questions arose regarding the nec- 
essity of Federal ald to science. Even more 
intensively argued was the question of 
whether Federal support for research and 
graduate education would inadvertently 
bring Federal control of a sort to stifle the 
creative forces which thrive best in academic 
freedom. The proposed structure of the 
organization was contested, especially on 
means of insuring guidance from responsible 
leaders in science, education, and public af- 
fairs, while insulating them as far as prac- 
ticable from politics. How to treat patents 
arising from public support was at issue, as 
Were questions on whether to include the so- 
cial sciences within NSF jurisdiction. 

Time has proven many of the earlier ex- 
pressed fears groundless, but basic issues con- 
tinue to appear. As I mentioned before, the 
Government-wide patent policy question is 
being reexamined, as is the question of in- 
creasing emphasis on the social sciences. 

Our science subcommittee, chaired by Con- 
gressman Dapparro, of Connecticut, has un- 
dertaken to review the NSF with two objec- 
tives in mind: First, to see how well the 
Foundation is performing its mandate, to 
Promote the progress of science. Second, to 
determine if any legislative changes are nec- 
peg to enable NSF to do a more effective 

The committee has already held 7 weeks 
of hearings and heard witnesses from 
Government, the Academies of Science and 

, nonprofit research institutes, 
trom both large and small universities, and 
others. 


Although many of the witnesses have sug- 
Eestions for improving the Foundation's pro- 
grams and operations, they are generally in 
agreement that the NSF has done an ex- 
cellent job in advancing the cause of basic 
research and scientific education. 

The Government-university relationship 
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in the support of basic research is applauded 
as being absolutely necessary for our national 
well-being. Without Federal assistance, this 
vital university research effort could not be 
continued on anything like the necessary 
scale. 

COORDINATING SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 

Insofar as legislative revisions are con- 
cerned, one important matter which appears 
to be of particular interest to the Committee 
and which may be of special interest to you 
here this evening, is the coordination and 
dissemination of scientific information be- 
tween the agencies of Government, univer- 
sities, and industry. Because science is 
cumulative, research builds on prior dis- 
covery. Advances in science thus critically 
depend on the publication of results, and 
their validation and further application by 
the observations of other scientists. The dis- 
semination of information is thus an insep- 
arable part of the entire scientific enterprise. 

Processes of information transfer include 
the recording of observations and of theories, 
their publication, indexing and abstracting, 
and the selective retrieval of such informa- 
tion by a variety of users. The problem is 
compounded by the rapid rate of growth of 
the scientific litcrature, the complexity and 
the diversity of subject matter, and the 
emergency of interdisciplinary fields. The 
technological development of automatic data 
processing equipment has provided remedies 
to some of the problems but by no means do 
these offer instant panaceas. 

NEED FOR A QUALITY INDEX 

Furthermore, even if we were able to re- 
cord and to abstract immediately all the 
published sclentific literature, the volume of 
material on any particular subject would 
be enormous. How would a researcher find 
time to read it all? It would be a happy 
incident if we could also develop a quality 
index, so that a researcher would only have 
to read one or two well chosen articles, or 
perhaps just a concise summary of the ma- 
terlal. But the determination of criteria 
which would guarantee quality is no small 
obstacle. 

The National Bureau of Standards is de- 
veloping what it calls the standard refer- 
ence data system. This system will criti- 
cally evaluate the physical and chemical 
properties of materials. According to the 
Bureau, it will develop data of known re- 
liability and make it conveniently available 
for use by scientists and engineers in de- 
signing an experiment or a piece of hard- 
ware. The individual worker may thereby be 
relieved of the necessity of searching the 
literature and attempting to evaluate data 
in fields in which he is not expert. This isa 
start, but just a start, in perhaps eventually 
solying the quality question. 

INCREASED SUPPORT FOR APPLIED RESEARCH? 


Another area where additional legislation 
may be warranted is in regard to the future 
role of the National Sclence Foundation in 
the support of applied research. The Foun- 
dation has been engaged almost exclusively 
with the support of basic research in the 
past, and there have been suggestions that 
the Foundation should now also support 
methods of transferring basic research into 
the technology needed to meet certain criti- 
cal national needs, and that it develop a new 
program aimed at the interdisciplinary 
training of persons who might be called ap- 
pliers of knowledge. Some people, however, 
fear that the Foundation might become too 
involved with the transfer of knowledge to 
the detriment of Its original task, the sup- 
port of basic research. 

Another more basic question is the extent 
to which federally supported research should 
be directed toward civilian technology. A 
possible controversy arises when one con- 
siders that public funds may be used to up- 
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grade one segment of industry in contrast to 
another segment which is not equally bene- 
fited. Industrial progress requires creative 
and aggressive thinking along management, 
financial, and marketing lines, as well as in 
purely technical matters, and the role of the 
Federal Government in this area is not 
clearly defined. 

Of course, before adopting any new legis- 
lation, the committee will have to examine 
these and other proposals very carefully. 
No doubt additional ‘hearings will be held, 
with all interested parties given the oppor- 
tunity to participate. Since many of these 
issues are so close to all of you, I assure you 
we of the committee would welcame and 
appreciate any comments and suggestions, 
peep tae any of you may be willing to 
otter. 

In preparation for this talk, I tried a little 
practical test of the National Science Foun- 
dation's Science Information Exchange—as 
operated by the Smithsonian Institution. I 
asked to what extent the Federal Govern- 
ment is now supporting research in liquid 
crystals. Assuming the information I at- 
tained is accurate, I judge your research spe- 
clalty has had relatively Uttle Federal fund- 
ing thus far. I am informed that the De- 
partment of Defense, the National Science 
Foundation, and the National Institutes of 
Health are now supporting liquid crystals re- 
search in modest amounts, at a variety of 
universities. NASA is not supporting such 
research at the moment, but is definitely 
interested in its blomedical aspects and does 
expect to fund liquid crystals work in the 
near future. 

Now the fact that liquid crystals research 
will be sponsored by four or more different 
Federal agencies and at many universities, 
illustrates one of the problems of constant 
which I should add 


agencies 

of 5 but each is supporting simi- 

lar basic research in the same field of liquid 
crystals. Who can say what such research 
will reveal? Should not the be 
wary of funding what may be duplicative 
effort? Should all such basic research be 
confined to one agency? Or are we wise in 
doing as we are, assuming that such inquiry 
in a variety of channels ts justified and will 
in the end pay greater dividends? 

Personally, I assume that practically all 
new knowledge has ultimate value sufficient 
to warrant the research costs. What is basic 
research today becomes innovative technol- 
ogy tomorrow. I believe every Federal agen- 
cy may require some authority to sponsor 
its own basic research, otherwise, we would 
seriously impair each agency's ability to per- 
form its mission, Thus, the proposal some- 
times heard, that all Government research 
should be confined to a new Executive De- 
partment of Science, makes very poor sense 
to me, 

I have learned just enough about nra 
crystals to be aware that it is a field of fas- 
cinating and important possibilities for in- 
creasing research effort. I wish you all good 
hunting in that effort. 


And I hope I have tonight made the point 
with which I opened these remarks, that it 
is now imperative for you and all scientists 
to become much better informed than ever 
before concerning the processes of Govern- 
ment, and especially concerning the Con- 
gress. Scientists are citizens and voters, 
Exactly for the same reasons that other 
groups who have an important stake in Gov- 
ernment decisions have become active par- 
ticipants in Government, and especially in 
the legislative process, just so should sci- 
entists now actively participate at all levels 
of the Government's decisionmaking proc- 
ess. 


I'll be seeing you in Washington. 


h 
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Milwaukee Journal Cites Skillful Leader- 
ship of President Johnson in Creation 
of New Urban Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial of August 12, 1965, the Milwaukee 
Journal noted both the symbolic and the 
practical importance of the imminent 
establishment of a Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. The editorial 
cited both the timeliness of the proposal 
and the skillful leadership of President 
Johnson in creating this long-needed 
new department at this time. 

I inelude the full text of the editorial 
hereafter: 

Crries Ger VOICE IN CABINET 

The extraordinarily productive 89th Con- 
gress is chalking up another historic achieve- 
ment—the formal recognition of urban af- 
fairs as a Federal activity of cabinet level. 
The separate bills approved by both Houses 
now need only to be redrafted into one, and 
the thing will be done. 

The late President Kennedy had envisioned 
this step but didn't live to accomplish: it. 
That it comes now is a mark not only of Pres- 
ident Johnson's influence and skill in work- 
ing with Congress but also, and mainly, of 
the rapidly ripening climate for ift—the swift 
pace of three concurrent revolutions, in 
urbanization, in racial integration, in one- 
man, one · vote rule. 

Creation of a cabinet department of hous- 
ing and urban development is not, however, 
going to be a revolution of Federal adminis- 
tration, Essentially it only elevates to cabi- 
net status the existing House and Home 
Finance Agency, with its several subagencies 
that mainly have to do with urban affairs. 
This will become a stronger magnet for 
pulling in related functions now scattered. 

The great connotation of the act is sym- 
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bolic. It acknowledges that the efficiency of 
urban arrangements, the vitality of huge ur- 
ban complexes as social mechanisms, is a 
dominant domestic concern of the Nation in 
these times. It gives urban America, which 
is the overwhelming bulk of all America, at 
least the sense of haying a full voice at the 
President's table. 

There can and should be concrete results 
beyond the psychological. A cabinet. de- 
partment should be able to unify and co- 
ordinate Federal programs affecting cities. 
It should give State and local officials.a bet- 
ter access to Washington, Federal officials a 
better sense of direction. It should make 
the Federal effort not just more massive but 
more effective, more timely. 


— — — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


* 
PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shali be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
=r ing (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
). . 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes In charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing. where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


- office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The Question of Church Versus State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with an article 
which was originally published in the 
South Carolina Methodist Advocate and 
later republished in the News & Courier 
on August 8, 1965. The article is en- 
titled “Parallel Directions in Church and 
State” and was written by William C. 
Morris, who is city editor of the Green- 
ville Piedmont in Greenville, S.C. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of all Members of Congress, because 
I believe that it has some important 
Points which we should all consider and 
contemplate. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PaRALLEL DIRECTIONS IN CHURCH AND STATE 
(By William C. Morris) 

(Eprron's Norx.— This article is reprinted 
from the South Carolina Methodist Advocate. 
William C. Morris is the city editor of the 
Greenville Piedmont.) 

Lest I be stigmatized as an individualist, it 
Should be said first that I am not against 
the ecumenical movement. Unity without 
uniformity does not contradict Christ's 
teachings. 

I simply wonder about the parallel direc- 
tions in which government's and the church’s 
leadership have moved since World War II. 

Truthfully, there have been no adequate, 
Teassuring answers to some questions raised 
about this shift of direction—only vague 
Platitudes and well-turned phases. 

The questions that gnaw on the con- 
Sciences of the doubting masses are these: 

1. If the church’s leadership commits it- 
Self unreservedly to the government’s pater- 
Dalistic plans for supplying all material needs 
to low-income persons, how do we escape fur- 
ther bondage to that government? 

2. As we become more accustomed to this 
forced collective means of charity, how can 
We be sure we are not crippling the volun- 
tary, outgoing efforts of individuals to ease 
distress in personal, direct action? 

3. Are we not winking at the repeated les- 
Sons of history that, where church and gov- 
ernment have bound themselves together in 
Political aims, the church has been forced 
to bargain on political or humanistic terms? 

4. Are we not already beginning to sur- 
render to an ultimate despair that a central, 
benevolent government can do a more ef- 
fective job by changing the environment job 
by changing the environment and material 
Surroundings of the poor and unfortunate? 

5. Have we really progressed spiritually if 
we can hear the same spoken lines in Sunday 
Services as we hear from government officials 
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such as the Peace Corps director on week- 
days? 

6. Can our present, diluted form of na- 
tional socialism avoid the immoral direction 
that Hitler led a socialistic Germany? And 
can the church, so closely allied with the 
state, escape a share of responsibility, if we 
take an immoral turn? 

7. Is it too late for the church to change its 
course toward an institution of God’s service 
that comes to grip, face-to-face, with the 
basic spiritual hunger of the individual— 
where he is—in whatever surroundings he 
is—in terms he understands—and with mo- 
tivation that lifts him out of his environ- 
ment? 

I have read the New Testament through a 
number of times searching for clues that 
would explain the current trends and at- 
tempts to indoctrinate the dissenters and the 
various arms of the church. 

Still, I cannot visualize Christ appointing 
John, for instance, as a political lobbyist in 
the capital of the Roman Empire to change 
laws that would be favorable to His kingdom. 

I cannot visualize Christ, though this may 
be misunderstood, selecting an equal number 
of Jews, Caucasians, and Negroes as disciples 
to make his message more appealing to each 
race, rather than choosing them on the basis 
of each’s potential to the kingdom. 

I cannot visualize Christ alerting all the 
news media to draw sympathetic public 
opinion to his demonstrations of protest 
against treatment He received at the hands 
of a mob. 

These 20th century claimants to public ac- 
claim, to hrase a verse of the Bible, 
would seem to have their reward in the praise 
of contemporary historians. 

I cannot bury the feeling, however, that if 
Christ had used the passing gimmicks of 
some current trendmakers, He most certainly 
would have attracted more attention in His 
own day, but his ideas of a spiritual kingdom 
would have faded within the century. In- 
stead, the secular writers of but centuries 
later Christianity has continued to grow be- 
cause of its universal understanding of man's 
spirit and nature. 

Have we begun to worship and bask in 
some of the fruits of this power, instead of 
concentrating on the generation of this pow- 
er that changes lives? Are we afraid that 
the church will not be credited with the 
evidence of power when its task is forever 
the creation of it? 

For what will it matter if you have or- 
ganized all worldly churches on an admin- 
istrative basis, have issued more mimeo- 
graphed forms from a central office than 
ever before, have passed hundreds of laws 
by public_pressure, have indoctrinated all of 
the church hierarchy along a single line 
of doctrine? What does it matter if all these 
things have been accomplished while mil- 
lions and millions are at the same time 
floundering and despairing in their hearts 


because of a separateness from God's love? 


Wasn't it after all a spiritual Kingdom 
Christ was talking about, rather than a 
prosperous society propped by science, ma- 
terialism and a benevolent government? 
Then why do we panic from the original 
purposes of the church whenever a great 
tidal wave of popular, worldly opinion and 
emotion sweeps across a nation, even if it 
should be mingled with religious phrase- 
ology? 

What a changed world we live in. We 


grew up believing that love of a mate came 
first, then sex was a result. 

Now, one philosophy teaches that sex 
comes first and love may be the result. For- 
merly, it was taught the end does not justify 
the means. But now, it's all right to break 
laws as long as this achieves our ideals. 

Ironically, the great moral pressure should 
be for turning the clock forward. But those 
who advocate basic, heart-to-heart love as 
a solution to world problems or who see 
institutions as merely servants of the peo- 
ple are being accused of turning the clock 
back nearly 2,000 years to the ideas of a 
carpenter who had never been trained in a 
progressive theology school, 

No wonder it’s difficult to anchor our 
values against the hysterical winds of revo- 
lution. 


The Real Alabama—Part L 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the growth of Alabama industry 
is especially significant because it is di- 
versified and because it is a continuing 
movement based on solid factors such 
as transportation availability, increasing 
family income, and the growing export 
trade. 


These trends are discussed in the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
publication Alabama—Today and To- 
morrow for August 1965: 

ALABAMA’s INDUSTRIAL GROWTH Tors $1 

BILLION FIGURE 

More than a billion dollars in new and ex- 
panded industries in Alabama in the past 
28 months have been announced, a State 
chamber survey in July reveals. 

Business and industrial leaders have ex- 
pressed their confidence in Alabama's future 
with this tremendous capital investment out- 
lay and it will benefit every segment of the 
State's population and form a base for great- 
er future growth. 

Leader in industrial expansion and de- 
velopment in the entire Southeast in 1964, 
Alabama broke all records with a whopping 
$406 million announced total capital in- 
vestment for new and expanded industries, 
the largest total reported by any Southeast- 
ern State. 

When these new and expanded industrial 
facilities are put into production, they will 
offer 45,720 additional job opportunities. 

Industrial progress in Alabama is marked 
by three key factors which are bringing 
about what amounts to a modern industrial 
revolution. The magic of materials, markets 
and manpower is continuing to attract man- 
ufacturers. The State’s remarkably abun- 
dant supply of fresh water, natural resources, 
field, forest and soll, and mild climate are 
all contributing toward the outstanding in- 
dustrial record. 
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Benefits from the recordbreaking indus- 
trial progress of 1964 are showing up in em- 
ployment, tax revenue, retail and wholesale 
trade, export shipments, and many other 
economic indicators. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce studies, 
State figures on tax collections, reports from 
private industries, local banks, and other 
statistics also indicate that Alabama is now 
experiencing a sustained upward trend in 
business growth and progress. Increases in 
almost every type of business activity were 
made in 1964. 

Steady increases in plant investment, 
population, and family income will spur Ala- 
bama to its greatest economic growth his- 
tory during 1965. 

Agri-business, business that is related to 
agriculture through processing, transporta- 
tion, marketing, manufacturing, and sery- 
ices, accounts for a large share of industrial 
growth. Over 53 percent of these new and 
expanded industries announced in the last 
2 years are directly dependent on agricul- 
ture for either basic raw materials or their 
semifinished products, Total capital invest- 
ment in agriculture business plants will 
amount to $398 million and will create ap- 
proximately 20,000 jobs in this area, which 
amounts to about 48 percent of the poten- 
tial jobs announced. 

Alabama's well diversified industrial base 
helps stimulate foreign trade through the 
port of Mobile. Rubber, coffee, sugar, jute, 
and iron ore pass through the port going to 
Alabama plants. In turn Alsbama-made 
products are loaded on ships at the State 
docks to be transported to world markets. 

Alabama manufacturing firms which par- 
tictpate in direct export trade cover almost 
the entire range of industrial activity, and 
are located in every part of the State. In 
order of their importance, the major ex- 
porting industries in Alabama are those of 
chemicals and allied products, textiles, food 
and kindred products, primary metals, non- 
electrical machinery, and rubber and plastic 
products. 

The flow of products from Alabama in- 
dustries to manufacturers south of Mobile 
provides Alabama with the cash balance to 
trade abroad. The exports from the State's 
industrial, agricultural, and fishery products 
makes more jobs for the people of Alabama, 
brings higher profits to Alabama enterprises, 
and provides an additional boost to the eco- 
nomic growth of the State. As an example 
of this trade, consider the coffee producers. 

Annually, Alabama exports millions of dol- 
lars worth of farm and factory products to 
the world’s coffee producing countries and 
these items range from bed sheets to pig 
fron, a recent survey reveals. This flow of 
outbound Alabama-made products is paid for 
in large part by dollars earned from export 
of green coffee to the United States. 

The Alabama story is a story of un- 
paralleled from the aerospace cap- 
ital of the world at Huntsville to the bus- 
tling industrial empire located in America’s 


panding metal fabricating plants—the new 
and expanding automobile tire plants—ever 
growing and improving textile industry— 
rapidly developing pulp and paper mills all 
over Alabama—and everywhere water to pro- 
duce power and move goods, and oil and 
gas to stake the fires of industry. 

Diversity is the key to Alabama's chal- 
lenging economic growth leadership in the 
Southeastern States. The good times Ala- 
bama now enjoys have many faces. Ala- 


space flight, almost unlimited recreational 
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The educational breakthrough already in 
progress here in Alabama with the follow- 
through program for education, recently act- 
ed upon by members of the legislature, will 
assure continued and unequalled economic 
and industrial development for Alabama in 
future years. 

A large share of the steady increase in State 
revenue is credited to the of indus- 
try in Alabama and the many thousands 
more job opportunities resulting from new 
plants and plant expansions. 

The State of Alabama has a sound busi- 
ness-like government that is essential to in 
dustrial growth. It is inclined to give in- 
dustry the opportunity to grow unhampered 
by a multiplicity of restrictions. A part of 
this favorable government climate is a tax 
structure which compares most favorably 
with that of other States in regard to cor- 
porations doing business within State's bor- 
ders. 

Another asset is the hospitable attitude 
of communities, towns and cities toward in- 
dustry. Here in Alabama, hospitality is gen- 
uinely evident and therefore appreciated by 
plant management and plant personnel. In- 
dustrial neighbors are a part of the com- 
munity—friends and coworkers for the mu- 
tual good. 

Alabama communities offer flexible munic- 
ipal financing to new and expanding in- 
dustries and it is offered for both plants and 
equipment, 


What Beyond This? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the issue of Time magazine 
marked for distribution under the date 
of August 27, 1965, carries an article, 
“The Negro After Watts,” which I be- 
lieve merits reprinting in the RECORD. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Necro Arrer Watts 


Any Negro—literate or illiterate—who fails 
to vote in future elections will have only his 
own ignorance or indifference to blame. Un- 
less democracy is a fraud, the new Voting 
Rights Act, which Mississippi Publisher Hod- 
ding Carter says is “secondary only to the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the sur- 
render at Appomattox,” gives Negroes the 
power to force change as they never could 
before. And even before the enactment of 
this ultimate guarantee of what has long 
been the Negro’s constitutional due, other 
new laws have detailed his rights when he 
says “I want a room” at any motel, and like- 
wise when he says “I want good schooling 
for my child,” even in Louisiana. The war 
on poverty offers him assistance in getting a 
job and occupational training; Project Head 
Start provides catchup preschool education 
for his kids. Yet just as the framework of 
civil rights laws gets its finishing touch come 
angry Negro cries from California: “I haven't 
got a chance. Whitey is sitting on me. I 
can’t wait any longer. Burn, baby, burn.” 

The hallowed counsel of the white man to 
the Negro has been patience—until at length 
the Negro was able to point out that he had 
been patient for one full century. The same 
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counsel now has a more concrete content: 
patience, to let the new laws work, to let 
elections bring about the change implicit in 
all the stress on voting rights, to let the 
courts strike at anyone who discriminates in 
housing or jobs. This political weapon al- 
ready feels good in the hands of many 
Negroes: those who form an effective voting 
bloc in Tennessee, those who have for the 
first time elected State legislators in Georgia. 
“The answer to police brutality,” says the 
Reverend Milton Upton of the Negro Min- 
isterlal Alliance in New Orleans, “is the 
vote.“ 

Against these hopeful and largely middle- 
class aspirations for the law lies the glower- 
ing distrust of almost all Negroes of the poor 
and angry lower levels. Everyone should 
have known, says CORE Chairman Floyd B. 
McKissick, that Congress could not by one 
or two measly acts relieve 200 yoars of in- 
justice. A southern Negro woman who 
moved to Los Angeles’ Watts district scoffs: 
“I always been votin' since I got here. But 
what has it got me?“ Civil Rights Leader 
Bayard Rustin interprets the Watts riots as 
signifying a society where a Negro can show 
he is a man only by setting a fre“ —all other 
channels supposedly being closed to him. A 
Charlotte Negro dentist argues that “when 
the white man says to me, Look how fast you 
have come in such a short time,’ he is mak- 
ing a remark that is an offense to a Negro.” 

Thus the setting of the capstone on the 
civil rights structure brings disillusionment 
to whites ("Isn't that enough?“ and to 
Negroes (“Is that all?"). The mood of many 
Negroes in the late summer of 1965 ranges 
from letdown to rage. Many secretly or 
openly think that violence is valuable be- 
cause “now people care bout Watts.” “I’m 
as full of hate as a rattlesnake is of poison,” 
hisses a Negro in Montgomery. “There's 
people walking around mad all over here,” 
an unemployed Memphis janitor says. A 
rich Harlem lawyer finds it reasonable that 
“anybody could get caught up in rioting like 
that.“ The Reverend Albert B. Cleage, Jr., 
one of Detroit's most militant Negro leaders, 
reports that Negroes there “had a tremendous 
sense of sympathy and identity.” Across the 
United States, more moderate Negroes, re- 

such words as hatred and anger, ad- 
mit at least to bitterness. 


FREE, BLACK AND 21 


Whether he likes to be reminded of it or 
not, the Negro has made spectacular progress 
in the past decade; if he angrily refuses to 
look back over his shoulder to see how far 
he has come, he has nevertheless advanced 
along the road to full equality in U.S. society. 
Millions have achieved what Martin Luther 
King calls a sense of somebodiness—a new 
self-respect and self-esteem. To say, “I 
haven't got a chance“ is to inflict a great 
self-injustice. There are at least 35 Negro 
millionaires in the United States. Every 
sizable city has a large middle and upper 
middle class of Negro physicians, dentists, 
lawyers, Judges and businessmen. They are 
just as interested in living in the right 
neighborhoods, traveling in the correct social 
circles, and sending their children to the best 
schools as are their counterparts in the white 
elite. 

There are 8 Negro Federal judges, 100 
city, county, and State judges, 4 U.S. Am- 
bassadors. Thurgood Marshall, who recently 
resigned from the Federal bench at the urg- 
ing of President Johnson to become U.S. 
Solicitor General, represents the United 
States in the most important litigations 
before the Supreme Court. Carl Rowan, one- 
time Ambassador to Finland, only recently 
resigned as Director of the USIA, where he 
was chiefly responsible for projecting the 
U.S. image abroad. Edward W. Brooke, at- 
torney general of Massachusetts, is the high- 
est elected Negro State officer in the United 
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States. Senator Leroy R. Johnson 2 years 
ago became Georgia's first Negro State legis- 
lator since Reconstruction. Episcopalian 
John M. Burgess, son of a dining-car waiter, 
is Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts; Dr. 
Middleton H. Lambright, Jr., grandson of a 
slave, is president of the Cleveland Academy 
of Medicine. Leslie N. Shaw is the first 
Negro postmaster of Los Angeles. Historian 
John Hope Franklin is a professor at the 
University of Chicago. 

Individual Negro incomes went up 54 per- 
cent from 1950 to 1960, and family incomes 
soared by 73 percent. The number of Ne- 
groes living in standard housing, compared 
with census-defined substandard housing, 
doubled in the same period. Negro-con- 
trolied insurance companies have doubled 
thelr assets since 1951; Negro commercial 
banks have increased their assets from $5 
to $53 million since 1940. 


MARTIN LUTHER WHO? 


All of this adds up a great deal of political, 
social, and economic advancement, and a 
great many Negroes know it and take pride in 
it. But more than ever, after the overrid- 
ing duty of thinking of all human beings 
as individuals, the United States must look 
upon Negroes as divided into two groups: a 
prospering level, committed to integration 
and of a stake in society; and a 
slum level, mired in deepening ignorance, 
immorality, and irresponsibility, and grow- 
ingly enamored of a chauvinistic, equal- 
but-separate kind of segregation. This 
schizophrenia visibly affects Negro leader- 
ship. Understandable compassion for the 
poor leads even the most moderate leaders 
to play down Negro duties, play up white 
guilt; the extremists of Negro hatred get by 
unchided. Understandably embarrassment 
on behalf of the law-abiding middie classes 
leads the same leaders—generally after a riot 
has got out of control—to declarations that 
“violence must be deplored, but * * * The 
vital counsel of patience is lost in the com- 
petition among leaders to say, Baby, you've 
got the whole world coming to you now“ 
when the unalterable fact, as certain as the 
aging of a good bourbon, is that much time 
Will elapse before all Negroes are free, black. 
and 21, 

In his play “Dutchman,” Negro writer Le- 
Roi Jones pits a decent, unbelligerent young 
Negro against a dirty-mouthed white girl, 
Symbol of decadence and cruelty, and lets her 
kill him. In Jones’ The Toilet” eight Negroes 
abuse a white boy and then beat him up. 
During open-end discussions at Manhattan's 
Village Vanguard last winter, Jones put an 
extra racial twist on the death of two white 
civil rights workers murdered last summer in 
Mississippi. ‘Those boys were just artifacts— 
artifacts, man. They weren't real. I won't 
Mourn them. I have my own dead to mourn 
for.” Novelist James Baldwin writes that to 
be a Negro in this country and to be rela- 
tively conscious is to be in a rage almost all 
the time,” and chose for a book title “The 
Fire Next Time.” Thus the Harvard message 
from the opinion-forming Negro intellectual 
is intransigence, fury, violence, even though 
the deeper message is anguish. The Black 
Muslims promise to “get this white, blue- 
eyed gorilla off your back,“ and preach that 
“the only solution is complete separation.” 

Love and nonviolence, by contrast, is the 
overriding message of Martin Luther King, 
yet after the riot in the Watts section of Los 
Angeles, Governor Brown thought it prudent 
to discourage even King from visiting Cali- 
fornia, King went anyway—and thus in- 
advertently revealed that though he may be 
heeded and respected by Southern Negroes 
and Northen middle-class Negroes, he has 
little standing among slum dwellers. Martin 
Luther who?” they asked. Neither the 
NAACP nor the Urban League has any prac- 
tical influence over problem-level Negroes. 
Who, then, are the leaders in the slums? 
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Bobby Kennedy tossed up an answer: 
“The army of the resentful and desperate in 
the North is an army without generals— 
without captains—almost without ser- 
geants.” For this lack of responsible lead- 
ership he found a cause that most politicians 
are too polite to mention: “Too many Ne- 
groes who have succeeded in climbing the 
ladder of education and well-being have 
failed to extend their hand to their fellows on 
the rungs below. Civil rights leaders cannot 
with sit-ins change the fact that adults are 
illiterate. Marches do not create jobs for 
their children.” 

At a recent National Urban League meet- 
ing in Miami Beach, both HUBERT HUMPHREY 
and former U.S. Community Relations Chief 
LeRoy Collins also deplored the deepening 
gulf between the masses of Negroes and those 
in the middle classes. When he is reproached 
for not helping Negroes who are less well-off, 
the middle-class Negro usually explains that 
a Negro’s views of the race problem depend 
on his economic level, and owing to different 
interests and needs, there are few common 
answers. So “the middle-class Negro.“ says 
one of them in Nashville, “goes out on the 
patio with a drink of Cutty Sark and says 
what the hell.” 

Negro psyhcologist Dr. Kenneth B. Clark 
attributes the Negro's disinterest in other 
Negroes to ghetto pathology—which includes 
an unwillingness to make personal sacrifices 
beyond those already required by Negro life 
itself. Only last year, members of Sigma Pi 
Phi, an exclusive Negro fraternal organiza- 
tion known as the Boule, debated whether 
it would be legitimate to donate $5,000 to 
the NAACP. The main argument against 
the proposal was that an important aspect 
of the Boule was to allow members to relax 
and escape continuous involvement with the 
problems of being a Negro. Those who 
argued for the donation, including a Negro 
millionaire, held that a Negro cannot find 
even a temporary isolation from being a 
Negro and to attempt to do so would be a 
flight into unreality. The issue was finally 
settled by a vote to contribute $5,000 each 
to the NAACP and the NAACP’s legal defense 
and educational fund, with an additional 
$5,000 for the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. l 
that these donations were evidence of the 
group's desire to be relevant to the civil 
rights struggle, yet not inconsistent with 
the need of Negroes to find some shelter from 
racial bombardment. 


COLOR THIS FACE PURPLE 


In his book “Dark Ghetto,” Dr. Clark de- 
scribes how segregation, economic insecurity, 
and periodic unpleasant brushes with a 
white world that considers the Negro an 
inferior have led to some Negroes having a 
complex and debilitating prejudice against 
themselves, The preoccupation of many 
Negroes with hair straighteners, skin 
bleaches and the like often illustrates this 
aspect of self-prejudice, just as a whole- 
hearted attempt by other Negroes to empha- 
size their negroid features and hair texture 
shows their pride in their negritude—a word 
currently in fashion in Negro communities. 
“Many Negroes live sporadically in a world 
of fantasy,” says Dr. Clark. “In childhood 
the delusion is a simple one—the child may 
pretend that he is really white. When Negro 
children as young as three are shown white- 
and Negro-appearing dolls or asked to color 
pictures of children to look like themselves, 
many of them tend to reject the dark-skinned 
dolls as dirty and bad or to color the picture 
of themselves a light color or a bizarre 
shade like purple. But the fantasy is not 
complete, for when asked to identify which 
doll is like themselves, some Negro children, 
particularly in the North, will refuse, burst 
into tears and run away.” 

Such neuroses, it is increasingly clear, are 
born in a climate of decaying family struc- 


It was understood . 
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ture. A recent Department of Labor report 
points out that nearly a fourth of all Negro 
children born today are illegitimate; from 
1940 to 1963, while the white illegitimacy 
rate climbed from 2 to 3.07 percent of 
births, the Negro rate soared from 168 
to 23.6 percent. No husband is pres- 
ent in 20 percent of the homes of “non- 
white” married women between the ages of 
20 and 44. More than half of all Negro 
children have lived in broken homes at least 
part of their lives by the time they are 18. 
Dependent children relief checKs go to more 
than half of all Negro children at some time 
during their childhood, versus 8 percent of 
white children. Disintegration of families, 
said the report, is the principal cause of low 
IQ's, the swollen crime rate, narcotics addic- 
tion. 

As he reaches his teens, a stranger to home 
discipline, usually a school dropout with an 
atrophied IQ and no skills to help him get 
a job, the young Negro in the deep ghetto is 
incessantly told by Black nationalists and 
civil rights demagogues that The Man“ 
the white man—is responsible for his savage 
hopelessness. The Man“ has become a 
symbol of their despair, and “Get Whitey” 
has become their battle cry. 

OPPORTUNITY IS FOR SEIZING 


Any Negro—literate or illiterate—who does 
vote in future elections will have to bear with 
the ordinary frustrations of democracy; brok- 
en promises, corruption, demagoguery, the 
essential voting weakness of a minority. Per- 
haps Negroes will at first elect a number of 
Adam Clayton Powells. But Negro political 
influence will grow in outright victory of 
Negro candidates in constituencies where 
Negroes are a majority, in balance-of-power 
situations elsewhere, in the minds of vote- 
hungry politicians everywhere, in political 
combination with the majority of whites, 
who wish the Negro well. 

So far the new laws have been chiefiy the 
affirmation of the Negro's constitutional 
rights; only now is the United States moving 
into providing greater opportunities. 
Sargent Shriver’s poverty warriors, for ex- 
ample, work for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity; one of the newest bureaus in 


Shriver’s program is toward creating employ- 
ment and employable people, and its ex- 
periments may give guidance in determining 
what U.S. society and Government will do 
next for the Negro. For ultimately, oppor- 
tunity is a good Job—a job that lets a bent- 
down man lift up his head, marry, get a better 
house, form a self-respecting family, acquire 
the stake that damps the violent impulses. 

But opportunity is society’s only obliga- 
tion, and the Negro has to reach out and 
seize it. The much-lamented dropout may 
indeed lack a “father image“ of manly zeal, 
but in leaving school he makes his unwise 
choice against the advice of his teachers 
and the clear facts-of-life lesson around 
him. The NAACP's Roy Wilkins, after giving 
the whites their lumps for “keeping the 
screws on," writes: We will have ghetto up- 
heavals until the Negro community itself, 
through the channels that societies have 
fashioned since tribal beginnings, takes firm 
charge of its destiny. Not its destiny vis-a- 
vis a cop on the beat, but its destiny in the 
world of adults.” 

Talking like a Dutch uncle even at the 
risk of suffering the cruel label of Uncle 
Tom, used by many Negroes to avoid think- 
ing about the merits of moderation, Wilkins 
boldly argues that the Negroes’ goal is to 
“rank at last as men among the world's 
men,” 

During LeRoi Jones’ outburst at the Village 
Vanguard, a small, rotund, bespectacled man, 
shaken with emotion, arose. “As a Jew and 
a white man, I hear you,” he said. “What 
do you want us to do? What on earth do 
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you want me to do?” Jones hit a nihilistic 
bottem. “Do, man? There's nothing you 
can do.” Nonetheless, the bulk of whites, 
some consciously forgetting and some con- 
sciously remembering their fears after Watts, 
will continue to do something. But the 
Negro himself must do as much. 


Americans in Paris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Air Force magazine of Augus} 
1965: 

AMERICANS IN PARIS 
(By John F. Loosbrock) 

Those who came to the Paris sir show ex- 
to see the latest developments Aea 
U.S. aerospace technology went home — 
appointed, U.S. participation this year was 
heavier than ever before, both on the part 
of the nerospace industry and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Yet the picture conveyed of U.S. 
capabilities and even of U.S. policies was flat 
and out of focus, relieved somewhat by the 
spectacular impact of the sudden visit of 
Astronauts White and McDivitt and Vice 

President HUMPHREY. 

What was wrong? 

In the past the U.S. Government had been 
criticized by industry and press observers for 
lack of official support at the show comparas- 
ble to that which other countries give their 
industry. Special pains were taken this year 
to remedy this lack. A combined effort by the 
Department of Commerce, the Department 
of Defense, and the State Department was 
mounted. A special business information 
center was set up, in rented space, to handle 
inquiries and stimulate business contacts, 
Government public-relations people, civilian 
and military, coordinated the servicing of 
the press with news of U.S. products and 
events. But, until the arrival of the astro- 
nauts, the impact of the U.S. participation 
was little more than a dull thud. 

“It’s like we're not even here,” was the 
bitter comment of one American public-in- 
formation official. 

From the standpoint of the commercial ef- 
fort, the basic error lay in a misunderstand- 
ing, on the part of the Government people 
involved, of the nature of the Paris air show. 
The business information center was orga- 
nized and staffed by capable, hard-working 
people. But they were set up in much the 
game way that they might service a trade fair 
for retail consumer ucts, where there 
are numbers of foreign businessmen—dis- 
tributors, wholesalers, importers, and the 
like—who want to know how they can do 
business with American firms. The aero- 
space business is quite a different cup of 
tea. The result was that the Government 
effort, while well intended, was largely inef- 
fective because it was not geared to the mar- 
ket and the industry it was serving. Part of 
the blame must go to industry, as well, for 
failure to make its specific wants and needs 
known to the Government. 

On the public-information side, it was not 
& question of misunderstanding the prob- 
lem. The U.S. information effort was sty- 
mied largely because, in public-relations 
terms, it had so little to sell. There was no 
participation by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, whose exhibits 
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had been so successful at previous shows. 
U.S. exhibits were overwhelmingly military 
in nature, and these—with the exception of 
the Lockheed C-141, the Northrop F-5, the 
Hughes OH-6A, and the Lockheed rigid-rotor 
XH-51A—showed little that had not been 
seen before at Paris shows. 

In contrast, Russia's Vostok space capsule 
and pioneer Cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin were 
drawing capacity crowds even on the day be- 
fore the show officially opened. On that day, 
Thursday, June 10, Gagarin autographed 
more than 1,000 copies of a four-color Vostok 
brochure, mostly for workers at the show— 
truck drivers, carpenters, waitresses, and the 
like, plus a number of American GI's. The 
arrival of the giant Soviet AN-22, which 
someone promptly dubbed Daddybird.“ was 
the last straw insofar as the frustrated 
Americans were concerned. Mr. HUMPRREY 
and the astronauts helped save the day, but 
even this visitation was no substitute for 
more solid evidence of US. advanced tech- 
nological capabilities. 

In our judgment, the U.S. emphasis on 
military hardware need not have been a 
negative factor—had the latest in military 
equipment been available for display and 
demonstration. Any one of three advanced 
U.S. aircraft, for example, could have stolen 
the show. The Ling-Temco-Vought XC-142 
could have put on an impressive V/STOL 
transitional flight demonstration. Similarly, 
the General es Grumman F-111 
could have gone through its variable-sweep- 
back paces before an influential and knowl- 
edgeable audience. And the Lockheed 
YF-12A could have given a preview of US. 
supersonic transport technology. An Apollo 
mockup, a Gemini, or even a Mercury capsule 
would have drawn huge crowds, In contrast, 
European companies and governments 
showed everything new they had and flew it 
if it was flyable. 

What the Paris air show proved, from a U.S. 
point of view, is that Government support, 
on the mechanical and administrative side, 
is not meaningful (1) unless it is geared to 
the needs of U.S. industry; and (2) unless 
it is supported by the kind of policy decisions 
that utilize the Paris showcase for what it ts. 

The Paris air show is not just another 
trade show. It has become a kind of inter- 
national aerospace technological Olympic 
games—with diplomatic and economic over- 
tones. It is not necessarily a great market- 
place, as many industry executives will pri- 
vately admit, when the cost of participation 
is measured against that of other marketing 
methods. But it is there, it has grown in 
size and importance, and it cannot be 
ignored. 

There is an old saying, “It doesn't cost 
much more to go first class.“ In the future, 
if the United States is not prepared to go 
first class at the Paris air show, we should 
stay home. 


A Strong Home Is a Strong Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
received a letter from Mrs. Lillie Schus- 
ter in Hanahan, S.C., dated August 8, 
1965. In this letter, Mrs. Schuster has 
expressed her concern about the current 
trend of events in America. She has 
coupled her concern with some very wise 
advice that she has requested I place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


August 24, 1965 


I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have this letter from Mrs. Schuster ad- 
dressed to the citizens of America 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HANAHAN, S. C., 
August 8, 1965. 

Dran CrtizeNs: No society or nation is 
stronger than the homes that make up that 
nation or society. 

Until every man and woman is willing to 
stand before God and his neighbors and say; 
“We are united ‘til death do us part,” and 
every parent is willing to say: “You are my 
child until death do us part,” we as a na- 
tion will find our Government corrupt. De- 
mocracy, values, sharing, and respect for the 
rights of human beings must be taught and 
learned at home, Discipline is restraint in 
attaining a goal and courtesy is nothing 
more than respect for your fellow man, 

This, in my opinion, is sanity in a society. 

Sincerely, 
LILLIE SCHUSTER. 


Crisis in Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced a bill, H.R. 10539, which 
would use the profits the Federal Gov- 
ernment will realize from the recently 
passed Coinage Act of 1965 for research 
and development of water resources. 

Congress must act soon to meet the 


need for an abundant water supply for 


personal and industrial uses. Pointing 
up the crisis we face, an editorial in the 
August 21 Chattanooga Times calls for 
immediate attention to this critical prob- 
lem. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 
Crisis IN WATER 

In New York, drastic restrictions have been 
placed on water consumption to conserve 
it for essential In Florida, grave 
concern is felt for the 1.4-million-acre Ever- 
glades National Park, lest the subtropical 
swampy wilderness dry out and burn up. 

Both situations are manifestations of the 
prolonged drought along the Nation's east 
coast. It is already of 4 years’ duration; 
meteorologists predict at least another dry 
year. 

But this is only one phase of an increas- 
ingly critical problem of assuring usable 
water resources. Even a natural abundance 
of water affords no guarantee against acute 
shortages. Pollution of rivers, lakes, and un- 
derground reservoirs may render them use- 
less for drinking, recreation, or industrial 
processing. 

If and when pollution, drought and flag- 
Tant wastefulness by consumers occur at the 
same time—as they have in some areas—the 
result is a water crisis. And the United 
States is beginning to feel the pinch. 

As a nation, we are one of the best- wutered 
countries in the world with an average fall 
of 30 inches a year. But the distribution 
is uneven; rainfal) is usually more than ade- 
quate east of the Mississippi, and skimpy 
elsewhere, 
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Pollutants, on the other hand, are increas- 
ing faster than the population. It is esti- 
mated that American rivers contain six times 
as much pollution as they did in 1900, 
whereas the population has increased only 
two and a half times in that period. 

Clearly, the common welfare demands ur- 
gent attention to the problem, and an an- 
swer that involves people and governments 
at all levels, from the local to the national. 

The Water Resources Planning Act of 1965, 
recently signed by President Johnson, is a 
Modest step toward formulating a national 
water policy. It gives statutory authority to 
an emergency planning committee set up in 
1961, and empowers it to assess the adequacy 
of water supplies in all regions of the coun- 
E oversee regional water plans and estab- 

lish standards and procedures for Federal 
water projects. 

Specifically authorized are regional river 
basin commissions on which all the affected 
States would be represented. Similar inter- 
state compacts have worked well in other 
areas of concern. 

The President called the act “a valuable 
tool for planning what we are going to have 
to do at every level.“ and so it is. But the 
time is fast approaching when planning must 
give way to action HH we are to avert disaster. 
New York City’s chief water engineer, for 
instance, has said the city could “run out of 
Water” by next February. What region 
would be next? 


Billion Dollar Club Swells Ranks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent issue of News Front, a 
magazine published monthly by YEAR, 
Inc., of New York City, contains inter- 
esting information regarding the sales 
and profits of some of the largest corpo- 
rations in this country. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
certain portions of this article in the 
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Appendix of the Recorn, believing this 

to be of general interest. 
The article follows: 

BILLION-DOLLAR CLUB SWELLS RankKS—ApDpI- 
TION OF 7 MEMBERS BRINGS CLUB TOTAL TO 
67; Prorrr-To-Sates Ratio OF 55 MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANIES JUMPS 0.3 -PERCENT 
OVER 1963 TO 7.4 PERCENT 


The infuentlals of U.S. industry, com- 
panies whose annual sales reach or exceed 
$1 billion, numbered 67 in 1964, the largest 
representation in history. 

In the manufacturing category, 5 new- 
comers (Caterpillar Tractor, Dow Chemical, 
Armco Steel, Allied Chemical & Aluminum 
Co. of America) and 1 oldtimer (US. 
Rubber) brought to 56 the total number of 
companies in this division. Another new- 
comer, Federated Department Stores, swelled 
the ranks of the billion-dollar club’s non- 
manufacturing division to 12 during 1964. 

The Nation's 55 billion-dollar manufac- 
turing businesses rang up to total sales of 
$137.5 billion during 1964 and their combined 
assets amounted to $120.6 billion. These 
same companies turned in a record breaking 
net profit total of $10.1 billion and produced 
a collective profit-to-sales ratio of 7.4 per- 
cent. Combined sales of these blue chip 
companies accounted for 31 percent of all 
U.S. manufacturing sales. Corporate assets 
totaled 38 percent of all U.S. manufacturing 
assets. The bluebloods of U.S, industry also 


produced 45 percent of all U.S. manufactur- . 


ing profits during the year. 

The Petroleum industry, represented in the 
census by 11 companies, continued to dom- 
inate the list of billion-dollar U.S. corpora- 
tions. Oil companies captured 50 percent 
of the top 10 positions in 2 of the 8 major 
indexes—net profits and assets. In addition, 
one oil company, Texaco, turned in the 
highest profit-to-sales ratio, 19.7 percent, of 
any billion-dollar company in the 1964 list. 

General Motors remained undisputed mon- 
arch of U.S. manufacturing with total sales 
of nearly $17 billion and net profits of $1.7 
billion, The company captured first place 
in 3 of the 8 major indexes (sales, net profits, 
employees) and placed among the top 10 
firms in 3 additional indexes (profit to sales, 
profit to stockholders’ equity, and total 
assets). 

However, International Business Machines 
Corp. appeared as the overall star performer 
in the 1964 list of billion-dollar manufac- 
turers by also placing among the top 10 
companies in 5 of the 8 major indexes. IBM 
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sales jumped from $2.1 billion in 1963 to 
$3.2 billion in 1964, making the company the 
Nation's eighth ranking firm in sales. It was 
18th in 1963. 

In the automotive field, Chrysler sales 
Jumped 22 percent over 1963 and put the 
company in sixth place in the sales cate- 
gory, replacing the 1963 sixth place winner, 
United States Steel. At the other end of the 
Toster, however, a $123 million decrease in 
sales during 1964 sent American Motors 
plummeting from No. 44 position to No. 55 
in the list. 

Of all the newcomers to manufacturing’s 
exclusive billion-dollar club, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor turned in the best performance by cap- 
turing 1 of the top 10 positions in 3 of the 
8 major indexes (sales change, profit to sales, 
profit to stockholders’ equity). 


Ten top billion-dollar manufacturing grants 


ranked by sales and profits 
[In millions] 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
J; United States Steel 4,129 
Gy EE RE T EENE lS 3,239 
S y e ATAS 3,174 
10, Western Electric_.......-...-.. 3,118 
[In millions of dollars] 
Net profit 
1. General Motors $1, 734.8 
2. Standard Ou of New Gig Avene 1, 050. 6 
3. Texaco. 577. 4 
4. Ford Motor Co- 505. 6 
For ee 471. 4 
P Ses SS Se a SORE 431.2 
4, GRUNT OL Cortina none nccaekd 395.1 
8. Standard Oil California 345.3 
9. Socony Moblli annae 294.2 
10. General Hectric 237.3 


ANAMA Sern 


10. Standard Oil New Jersey 9.7 


BILLION-DOLLAR U.8. MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS 


Rank 
Company 
194 1963 
1 1 | General Motors 
2 2 | Standurd Oil of Now Jersey 
3 3 | Ford Motor Co 
4 4 
5 5 
6 7 
7 6 
8 10 
9 9 
10 11 
11 8 
12 12 
13 13 
14 16 
15 14 
16 15 
17 17 | Westinghouse _. 
18 18 | Bethe en S 
19 19 | International Harvester. 
2⁰ 21 | North American A vistio 
2¹ 26 | Goodyear Tire 
22 25 Boeing Co 
23 22 | Nations! Dairy... 
u“ 25 | Procter & Gamble. 
25 23 | Armour & C 
2⁰ 27 | Union Carbide 
27 24 Radio C 
28 20 | General Telephone & Electric.. 
29 20 | Lockheed Alreraft 
20 30 | General Dynamics 


Footnotes at end of table. 


President's name 


Bales 1964 Net profit [Percent profit; Number of 
to sales plants 
Millions 

$16, 997 $1, 74.8 10.2 125 
110, 815 1, 050. 6 9.7 64 
19, 671 505, 6 5. 2 76 
4, 041 237.3 48 no 
14 4% 204. 2 6. 5 2 
4,27 213.8 5.0 76 
4,129 236. 8 oy ff r 
$3, 249 431.2 13.3 32 
13,174 395.1 yy a eee 
3,118 152.8 49 13 
12,929 577. 4 10. 7 44 
2. 736 471.4 16.9 104 
2, 610 26.1 aS 
12,332 198. 2 a6 6 
12,318 194.9 84 47 
12. 236 346.3 15. 1 12 
2, 271 76. 7 a4 64 
2, 241 147.9 66 39 
2. 100 9. 7 4.5 43 
2, 187 49.3 22 —— 
2,011 100.2 5.0 65 
1, 969 45.3 2.3 8 
1, 920 63.8 LA N E 
1, 913 130.8 6.8 65 
1, 887 22.8 1.2 110 
1,879 189.1 10.1 458 
1. 812 82. 5 4.6 27 
1. 774 136.5 7.7 6 
1,001 45.1 2.8 25 
1, 880 42.6 2.7 170 
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nmk Company President's name Sales 1964 Net profit Eent o 9 of 
1064 1963 


8 
: 


31 31 | International Telephone & Telegraph ................-... . 8, Geneen 1, 542 63.2 4.1 200 
32 38 | Monsanto Chemical. H. Sommer 1,359 114.9 8.5 40 
33 35 | General F. .O. Marks 1. 338 83.5 6.2 100 
“u 33 | Firestone Tire Firestone 11,316 79.0 6.0 110 
35 45 Go R. Elliott 1,293 45.5 NN 2 
36 348 Rand. F. Vickers. 1,279 26,7 2.1 95 
37 46 | Repubile Steel F. Patton 1, 273 72.3 5.7 40 
38 41 | Continental Oil Co. McCollum. 11,268 100. 1 7.9 15 
39 43 | International Paper. M. Fearing 1, 249 81.3 6.5 9 
40 47 | Eastman Kodsk «8. Vaughn 1,237 187.2 15.1 19 
41 32 | United Alreraſt 1, 236 29.1 24 10 
42 40 erican Can 1, 226 46,9 3.8 112 
43 42 | Phillips Petroleum 11, 207 115.0 9.5 39 
“ 48 | Burlington Industries. 1, 206 50.9 4.2 126 
45 39 | Continental Can 1,198 48.9 4.1 164 
46 37 | Binolatr OW. ooo re 11.187 58.7 49 6 
47 36 | Cities Service 11,170 84.5 7.2 5 
s8 53 | Ca Uler 1. 161 123. 8 10.7 16 
49 60 | U.S. Rubber.. 1, 087 30,1 2.8 ag 
50 52 | Dow Chemical. ... 2-22 52 oe H. P. Doan... 1,077 93, 8 cd, EE tee 
51 55 | Armco Steel. 1, 064 74.4 7.0 63 
52 54 en Cc 1, 043 81.0 7.8 95 
53 51 Alcoa 1,037 60,8 5.9 55 
uM 49 — Tire Rüber 1. 027 36.9 3.6 41 
55 44-| American Moters 22 nse deren comes cnntenapesensce 11,009 28.2 2.6 14 
N A : —— f ̃———— . 137, 455 10, 110. 8 N ee 
BILLION-DOLLAR U.S. NONMANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS 
1 1 | American Telephone & Telegraph.._...........-.-.-.-...- us 5 * $10, 306 $1, 710.6 ye fo a e 
2 3 | Sears Roebuck --| O. Baker 5, 740 304.1 5.3 N 
3 2 | Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 8 By 55 . wale 5, 189 57.5 1.1 4.519 
4 4 | Safeway Stores. 9 N 3 2, 818 50.0 1.8 2, 000 
5 A A OT EE s yon --| J. E. Davis.. — 2. 328 27.9 1.2 1. 424 
0 6 Penney, J. C. Co K. II. Jordan. 2, 079 68.3 3.3 1.0764 
7 7 ard, Montgomery -| R. E. Brooker. 1, 607 21.9 1.3 512 
8 8 | Woolworth, F. Ww J. A. Wood... 1, 338 57.8 4.3 2, 395 
9 12 | Federated Department Stores . sap bus LERA 1,218 04.5 6.3 85 
10 10 | Nati N N. Stepelton 1,123 10.6 9 073 
11 9 {| Acme Markets, tag P.J. Cupp 1,119 13.6 1.2 862 
12 fand ñ .. Louis Stein. — 1. 105 7.4 sT 489 
a E A SS S s UR AA SESE EA TEEI PENAS ee ERIS SG 30,057 | 2,904.1 | (hf ACS Se 


1 Sales exclude excise tux. 


3 Sules include service and rentals, 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr, CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I am sad- 
dened beyond adequate expression by the 
loss of our dear colleague, CLARENCE J. 
Brown of Ohio. 

More than 20 years ago I first met this 
wonderful gentleman of honor, dedica- 
tion, intelligence, and integrity. My 
fondness for him grew steadily with the 
intervening years, until I treasured his 
friendship as one of the finer and most 
cherished possessions of my life. While 
we were of opposite political faiths, nev- 
ertheless, CLARENCE Brown merited 
respect from me and from all of our 
colleagues on either side of the aisles, as 
well as responsible and intelligent people 
throughout the land. His lofty ideals 
placed him squarely in the realm of kings 
and his understanding sincerity and 
sympathy toward his fellow man kept 
him imbued with the common touch. To 
know him was to love him, and to ob- 
Serve him in debate was a revelation and 
an education in itself. He was greatest 
when the odds appeared insurmountable 


and it 3 to 
e courage to adhere to his 


special crown of glory in that great man- 
sion on high. To his loved ones, I extend 
my most sincere and heartfelt sympathy. 


The Late Honorable Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, permit me to join with my colleagues 
from Ohio and others throughout the 
Nation in paying a brief but sincere 
tribute to the memory of our friend, 
CLARENCE J. Brown, of Ohio. 

CLARENCE BROWN was a great Ameri- 
can, a devoted American, a colleague 
who fought for the principles in which 
he believed. 

He was a great legislator who weighed 
carefully the alternatives on all public 
issues. 

I was very fond of CLARENCE Brown. 
He was friendly, cooperative and helpful. 
We frequently differed on legislative 
matters, but our personal friendship 


transcended partisanship. We shall all 
miss him. 

Along with Speaker MCCORMACK, I re- 
cently went to see Congressman BROWN 
while he was in Bethesda Naval Hospital. 
He seemed to be coming along well and 
was talking on the telephone, attending 
to his duties even there. He expressed 
the hope that he would soon be returning 
to the Congress and so the news of his 
passing was indeed distressing. 

Congressman Brown served well his 
district, the State of Ohio, the Nation. 
He was most conscientious. History will 
mark the career of CLARENCE BROWN, as 
distinguished legislator. 

I extend to his family an expression of 
deepest sympathy in his passing. 


New Use for Drug Saves Philadelphia Girl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, not in- 
frequently we hear drug firms charged 
with excessive profitmaking on new dis- 
coveries which are needed to save lives. 

Not infrequently we read of the cold- 
ness of corporate operations. 
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In my district there is a drug firm of 
which I am not unduly proud. In two 
instances recently this firm showed that 
it has a heart—that it serves humanity— 
and I feel that it should be recognized. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD 
at this point two articles. One from the 
Evansville Courier of August 11, and one 
from the Evansville Press of August 13, 
1965. Both articles show the interest and 
concern of Mead Johnson & Co., of 
Evansville, Ind., and the lengths to which 
they will go to be of service. 

The articles follow: 

From the Evansville (Ind.) Courier, 
Aug. 11, 1965] 
Local FRM Arps VICTIM 

A Mead Johnson & Co. product was rushed 
to Lisbon, this week to aid an 
infant girl with phenylketonuria (PKU). 

Two Indiana companies, competitors in the 


ph 
volved in the swift action to help the child. 
PKU is an inherited inability to properly 
metabolize a certain amino acid. It strikes 
only about 1 in 20,000 births. But unless 
it is detected and treated in early infancy, 
the child’s brain development will be slowed 
and the child will be mentally retarded. 


With treatment, chances of normal devel- 


opment are greatly enhanced. 

The defect was discovered during a routine 
examination, using a test manufactured by 
Ames Co., Inc., subsidiary of Miles Labora- 
tories, Elkhart, Ind. Coincidentally, the 
child is the daughter of an employee of an 
Ames Co. distributor in Portugal. 

None of the special formula called 
Lofenalac, made by Mead Johnson & Co., was 
available in Portugal, however. 

A cable was sent to the president of Ames 
Co., who called the Evansville firm. Within 
hours, two separate shipments of the product 
Were on their way to Lisbon, one by air from 
Evansville and one from the Mead Johnson 
subsidiary in France. 

From the Evansville (Ind.) Press, Aug. 13, 
1965) 
New Use ron DRUG Saves PHILADELPHIA 
Gmi—Megap JOHNSON PRODUCT 


(By Ed Klingler) 

A pretty 17-year-old Philadelphia girl is 
alive today because her physician ventured 
a new use for an established drug from 
Mead Johnson & Co. 

Once the clinical decision had been made 
to undertake the experiment, the Evans- 
Ville pharmaceutical firm cooperated with a 
dramatic jet flight of necessary drug sup- 
Plies, accompanied by a staff physiclan who 
is a specialist in its use. 

The story came to light today concerning 
the young patient in Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity Hospital, suffering from cystic fibrosis. 
Her physician has described her condition 
as “the most complicated case of cystic fi- 
brosis I've ever seen.“ 

Cystic fibrosis is a disorder, usually in- 
herited, causing the body to secrete an ab- 
normal mucus that eventually thickens and 
becomes obstructive. Usually it is found 
choking the tiny tubes in the lungs, but it 
also can collect in the digestive tract, 

In this case the patient had been hos- 
Pitalized for an abscess in the right lung, 
considered à rare complication of cystic 
fibrosis. But she also developed a mucous 
obstruction in the Intestinal tract—a con- 
dition usually corrected by surgery. 

Her danger became acute, because of the 
Poor state of her general health ruled out 
surgery. 

The doctor faced a dilemma: It was un- 
likely she could survive the surgery; equally 
unlikely she could survive without it. The 
only possible solution was to try something 
new and the agent he selected was Mucomyst. 
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Two years ago Mead Johnson Laboratories 
developed and started marketing the drug, 
designed specifically to liquefy mucus, and 
is normally released into the respiratory 
passages in spray form, It was so effective 
the pharmaceutical trade rated it one of 
the four top drug discoveries of the year. 

Since inhalation would not reach the in- 
testinal tract, the physician would have to 
rely on irrigation by tube, which called for 
quantities of Mucomyst far beyond normal 
demand. 

At 11 am. the physician telephoned Mead 
Johnson Laboratories, not only for advice, 
but about the possibility of immediate de- 
livery of adequate supplies. 

At 12:50 p.m. the Mead Johnson jet left 
Evansville with the drug and with it went 
Dr. Earl T. Lewis, associate director of clini- 
cal research and an expert in the use of the 
drug. 

At 2:20 p.m. the plane was in Philadelphia, 
600 miles from Evansville. 

At 3:30 p.m., less than 5 hours after the 
physician made his phone call, the patient’s 
intestinal tract was being irrigated through 
nasal and rectal tubes. 

Two days later the tubes were removed— 
the obstruction had been dissolved. 


American Civil Liberties Union Lawyers’ 
Lobby Sends President Telegram Con- 
cerning Mississippi Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week a group of attorneys 
who have given generously of their time 
and professional training to represent 
citizens who have been arrested for as- 
serting their constitutional rights, came 
to Washington to inform Members of 
Congress of the importance of the Mis- 
sissippi challenge. I hope, and trust, 
that this House will soon have the op- 
portunity to debate and vote on this 
issue, already long delayed. 

The attorneys who were here, mem- 
bers of the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion Lawyers’ lobby, sent a telegram to 
the President stating their views, and I 
insert a copy of that wire to be reprinted 
in the RECORD: 

Aucusr 17, 1965. 


Mn. Presipent: The recent tragic events 
in Los Angeles demonstrate that many of 
America’s Negroes feel that they have no 
place in our society. While we must con- 
demn any breakdown of law and order, we 
must also try and understand the forces that 
have erupted in that city and are latent 
elsewhere: relegated to second-class citizen- 


ship by a history of oppression and exploita- . 


tion, terrorized in the rural South, and stified 
in the ghettoes of the North and West, these 
Negro Americans feel only anger, frustra- 
tion, and hopelessness. They have lost their 
faith in the historic promise of America. 
Now pending before the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a challenge to the seating of the 
Mississippi House delegation. Responding 
to the exhortations of their fellow Ameri- 
cans, Mississippi's disenfranchised Negro 
citizens have chosen the path of constitu- 
tionally defined protest. They seek a guar- 
antee of their right to vote and so to par- 
ticipate in the political life of their Nation. 
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You yourself, Mr. President, have stated 
that the Los Angeles riots have damaged 
America’s image at home and abroad. Ac- 
tion by the House of Representatives in this 
session of to unseat the Illegally 
elected Mississippians would constitute a 
much-needed reaffirmation of the basic con- 
stitutional principles by which we govern 
ourselves. The Mississippi contested election 
cases of 1965 challenge not only the seating 
of the five Congressmen, but the very in- 
tegrity of our representative democracy, 

Although this is a matter on which only 
the House of Representatives can act, yours 
is the office that embodies the moral con- 
science of the Nation. We, participants in 
the ACLU lawyers’ lobby who have come 
to Washington to ask for a vote on the 
Mississippi challenge in this session of Con- 
gress, call upon you to lend the dignity and 
moral influence of your office to this end. 

John de J. Pemberton, John Pratt, Carl 
Rachlin, Arthur Kinoy, William 
Kunstler, Claudia Shropshire, Morton 
Stavis, William Higgs, James Lafferty, 
Jeremiah Guttman, Ernst Rosenber- 
ger, Fred Reinheimer, Carol Silver, 
Martin Berger, Arnold Weiss, Harry 
Lohstroh, John. Thorne, Marvin Kess- 
ler, Annette Pinsky, Peter Marcuse, 
Thomas Seymour, Robert Boehm, 
Barney Rosenstein, Leslie Finch, Mu- 
riel Finch, Leland Rayson, Anna Lang- 
ford, Esther Frankel, Bruce Waltzer, 
William Elston, Peter Weiss, Ralph 
Werner, David Hoffman, Jesse Mos- 
kowitz, Max Millman, Daniel Shert- 
zer, Frank Nikolay, Robert Lentz, Wil- 
liam Crane, Stanley Robins, Philip 
Hilsenrad, Dorothy Liff, J. A. Jordan, 
Sherwin Kaplan, Nancy Stern, Jim 
Kittsly. 


Federal Government and Colorado: Part- 
ners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the negligent partnership of the 
Federal Government and the State of 
Colorado in keeping gambling illegal in 
Colorado thus making gambling's lucra- 
tive profits available to the undercover 
crime syndicates. 

Last year the parimutuel turnover in 
Colorado came to $17 million. More 
significant—and more menacing—is 
Colorado's illegal gambling. Testimony 
before the McClellan committee indi- 
cated that off-track betting comes to 
about $50 billion annually throughout 
the Nation, with this figure accounting 
for only some 42 percent of the national 
annual illegal gambling total, which 
would thus be $120 billion. On a popu- 
lation basis, illegal gambling in Colorado 
would come to about $1.2 billion a year, 
so that Colorado is really a mountain of 
underworld lucre. The mob cuts itself 
10 percent of the illegal gambling take 
which means that illegal gambling is 
bankrolling a large spectrum of vice. 
Government-run gambling would siphon 
these moneys from mob treasuries put- 
ting gambling revenues to work for 
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rather than against the public welfare. 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good—since it is basically 
ineradicable—is a National or series of 
State lotteries. If the State of Colorado 
would wake up to social and financial 
reality, it would legalize, regulate and 
control gambling so that the gambling 
urge of the people of Colorado could be 
made to support rather than undermine 
society. 


Need for a Housing Program in Council 
Bluffs, lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
carried an editorial which described a 
tour taken by members of the Nonpareil 
staff through some of the dilapidated 
areas of their city. 

Although the 725 substandard homes 
in Council Bluffs may seem almost an in- 
significant number to my colleagues who 
represent large cities, it is evidence of a 
very real problem to the people of Council 
Bluff. 

I am pleased to see that the Nonpareil 
recognizes the need for some sort of hous- 
ing program whether it be State or 
Federal. 

Because of the importance and time- 
liness of this editorial, I offer it for the 
benefit of my colleagues. The editorial 
follows: 

[From the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, July 
= 24, 1965] 
Tour or BLIGHTED Anzas DEPRESSING BUT 
HL Is AVAILABLE 

We had an opportunity last week to take 
a tour of Council Bluffs, guided by the Coun- 
cll Bluffs City Engineer Bill Frueh. Be- 
cause of Mr. Frueh's personal knowledge of 
the projected changes in the city, such as 
the Interstate Highway System, additional 
streets, and improvement of present streets, 
It was possible to get an overall picture of 
the magnitude of the changes now going on, 
or planned for the near future, in Council 
Bluffs. 

The main purpose of the tour was to view 
some of the substandard housing in nearly 
all parts of the city. Having these homes 
pointed out by qualified individuals is an 
eye opener, indeed, and is an experience in 
which more people should participate. 

We saw an estimated 300 of 725 homes in 
Council Bluffs that are classified as dilapi- 
dated. Council Bluffs, with 4.1 percent of 
its homes in a dilapidated condition, has 
about 50 percent more homes in this cate- 
gory than the national average and about 
33 percent more than Omaha. 

It is evident that some action must be 
taken to alleviate this condition. The 
growth of this city is, to a great extent. 
dependent upon curing some of the more 
obvious ills and this large number of homes 
unfit for human habitation is certainly one 
of the problems at the present time. 

While we were depressed and discouraged 
by the sight of so much human misery in 
the midst of plenty in Council Bluffs, we 
could not help but become enthused and 
elated at the prospects for rapid and con- 
tinuous improvement of the city. When the 
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changes now in the planning stage, all of 
them major improvements, are projected 
for the next few years, we can expect a 
vast new rebirth of the entire urban area. 

As the Interstate System becomes a fact 
in Council Bluffs, areas which are now 
blighted will be renewed and will become 
great assets in the residential and industrial 
growth of the community. It will be neces- 
sary for city authorities and the planning 
committee to suggest and recommend ac- 
tions which will make this growth more uni- 
form and enable this rebirth of rundown 
areas to take place as fast as possible. 

It will undoubtedly be necessary to par- 
ticipate in programs proposed by State and 
Federal Governments. It would be hiding 
our heads in the sand to say that public 
housing and urban renewal programs would 
not be of great advantage in the overall 
upgrading of the entire Council Bluffs com- 
munity. 

Although it would be easy to sit content 
in our self-righteousness and reject all Fed- 
eral programs designed to help cities help 
themseves, inaction at this time would slow 
down the enormous growth that is possible 
in the next few years. The real truth is 
that public housing and urban renewal 
programs have helped many cities solve the 
problems now facing Council Bluffs. 


Adversary System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor entitled “Adversary Sys- 
tem” by Richard L. Strout: 

ADVERSARY SYSTEM 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

In 7 months Congress has passed a backlog 
of 20 years’ legislation which it make take 20 
more years to learn how to administer. 

For administrative complexity, the country 
has hardly seen anything like the present. 
One remembers the attack on the mess in 
Washington in the New Deal. A bigger out- 
cry may develop now. There is no partisan 
bias ih this reporter's appraisal of the prob- 
lem ahead. But he would guess that before 
long the Republicans would be throwing 
themselves on examples of duplications and 
contradictions, of inefficiencies and perhaps 
corruption, that develop with sweeping new 
legislation. In fact we are beginning to see 
this In the administration of the war on 
poverty. 

It is not one new administrative night- 


mare, it is half a dozen. The Civil Rights: 


Act theoretically ends ancient barriers to 
Negro voting. A majority of Congress, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, approve. But the 
machinery involves courts, Justice Depart- 
ment men and Federal registrars. It pro- 
poses a social revolution, and a revolution 
that has to be administered. 

There is medicare, too. A few Federal 
regulatory bureaucracy is indicated. Wheth- 
er there are enough hospitals, nurses and 
doctors to run the new program remains to 
be scen. Almost anybody can feel that out- 
side the harbor bar there is choppy weather. 
The new general education bill is another 
example, It may, or may not, have skirted 
the sensitive issue of Federal aid to 
schools. It will be appraised when the new 
program is tackled. 
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The housing bill institutes an elaborate 
and complex system of Federal rent sub- 
sidies. It hasn’t been tried before; it is 
brand new. With the best will in the world 
there are tricky problems of administration. 
There is a brand new department of urban 
affairs and related matters. High time, 
sponsors exclaim. Yes, but the new depart- 
ment must settle down among the other de- 
partments, and its workers reach accommo- 
dation with other Federal agents. 

Equal to all others put together, perhaps, 
are the manifold activities of the war on 
poverty. These range from Appalachia re- 
vival to tentative promulgation of birth con- 
trol information and betterment of life in 
ghettos. 

Well, we have a lively time ahead of us. 
Many Congressmen think the great batch 
of legislation overdue. The public seems to 
agree. But learning to administer this kind 
of program efficiently Is another matter. We 
found that out in the New Deal. 

If this reporter is right the same old cycle 
of American politics lies ahead. Normally 
it is in two stages; there is a period of in- 
novation. That is occurring now under the 
Democrats. Later comes the of con- 
solidation. The Republicans traditionally 
have come to the front then. If my forecast 
is correct, there will be an interval of some 
years while the present tremendous pro- 
grams get underway. 

Then faults and contradictions will show 
up. No opposition party worth its salt will 
fail to point these out, and exploit them. 

Will voters grow increasingly restive? Will 
they argue ultimately that it's time for a 
change,” or time to throw the rascals out?” 

Well, that’s the way the cycle has gone in 
the past under the adversary system or two- 
party American Government. 


Prelude to Labor Day: Work Is Law of 
Nature—A Five-Star Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, with Labor Day fast approaching, I 
think it is appropriate to consider the 
philosophical and human values inher- 
ent in work. 

This subject has been treated elo- 
quently in a letter to the editor—Mr. 
John Seigenthaler—of the Nashville 
Tennessean, written by F. H. Treadway, 
of Nashville, Tenn., and published Au- 
gust 18, 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, believing it to be of general in- 
terest to all men everywhere in our great 
Nation. 

The letter to the editor follows: 

Lux or EAsx Is Nor For ANY MAN 
To the Eprror: 
“This is the gospel of labor, 
ring it, ye bells of the kirk; 
“The Lord of Love came down from above, 
to live with the men who work.“ 
—Henry Van Dyke (1852-1933) 

Who are these men who work? September 
6 is a national holiday for them. In 1894, 
President Grover Cleveland signed into law 
a bill declaring the first Monday in Septem- 
ber a national holiday honoring people who 
work.” Those who work include all classes 
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from the lowest paid unskilled worker to the 
President of the United States. Work is not 
necessarily unpleasant. Play is work if the 
player gets paid for it. 

Thomas Carlyle wrote: 

“All work, even cotton spinning, ts noble; 
* * + A life of ease is not for any man.“ 

Observation of Labor Day in the United 
States and Canada differs from that in Eu- 
rope in that all classes take part in it. Fac- 
tories, stores, offices and Danks are closed. 

Organized labor plays an important role 
in our national economy. The high demands 
for labor together with labor organizations 
have secured better pay, better working con- 
ditions, and many other benefits for the 
Workers. The custom of working from “sun- 
up“ till “sundown” or from can“ till “can't” 
in industry went out with the stagecoach. 

In 1923, the United States Steel Corp. 
startied conservatives by cutting its workday 
from 12 hours to 10. There were dire predic- 
tions that all this extra leisure would lead to 
the ruination of the laboring man. Some are 
now positive that automation will deprive 
many workers of means of making a living. 
However, we continue to make progrees. One 
business leader said recently; “We have to 
keep running to stand still.” 

Jet passenger planes of today have a cruis- 
ing speed of more than 600 miles an hour. 
The U.S. spaceship Gemini 3 attained a speed 
of 17,500 miles an hour. 

Remarkable improvements such as these 
do not Just happen. They are the result of 
tiring mental and physical labor by millions 
of patriotic workers. These are the people 
who work.” 

Because of their daily striving for the bet- 
ter things in life, our country will remain a 
great democracy, 

So, on this holiday for working people, 
let us rejoice that: 

“The Lord of Love came down from above, 
to live with the men who work.” 

F. H. Treapwar. 


A Time for Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, August 9, after the signing of the 
historical Voting Rights Act of 1965— 
and before the tragic events of Los 
Angeles—the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
and other Scripps-Howard newspapers 
Published a wise, temperate and percep- 
tive editorial entitled “A Time for 
Citizenship.” 

The thesis of that brief message was 
that self-discipline and restraint are as 
essential in the fight for full liberty as 
Zeal, courage, and a willingness to 
demonstrate. 

Today I offer that editorial for entry 
in the Recor» so that it may achieve the 
Wide circulation which it deserves: 

From the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, 
Aug. 9, 1965] 
A TIME FOR CITIZENSHIP 

President Johnson has some strong and 
Sensible adyice for Negroes as he signed the 
historic voting rights bill, ` 
nov enough to kemiens dantiste eps er 

achieve ma „ 
the President said, and 5 on: * 


“You must register. You must vote. And 
Jou must learn, so your cholce advances your 
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interest and the Interest of the Nation. For 
your future, and your children’s future, de- 
pend upon it.” 

In these words, the President touched the 
heart of the civil rights problem as it exists 
in the wake of legislation barring discrimina- 
tion in almost any form. 

Laws do not automatically create equal 
rights for anyone, Neither do good inten- 
tions. At most, they only create the climate 
in which equality can thrive. 

Negroes have shown understandable zeal 
and, for the most part, commendable 
restraint in their drive for fair treatment 
under the law. Now, as the President im- 
plied, they have an opportunity to demon- 
strate that responsibility and self-discipline 
go along with full citizenship. 


People Must Dare To Protect Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union of August 20, 
1965: 

Pror Must Dare To Prorecr Nation— 
Pastor PROPOSES MEANS OF COUNTERING 
INSURRECTION 
(Eprror’s Norx-—In a desire to satisfy 

numerous requests that have come to the 

San Diego Union for publication of the 

timely sermon delivered Sunday by the Revy- 

erend Dr, Robert B. Watts at St. James By- 

the-Sea Episcopal Church in La Jolla, a 

shortened version is presented herewith.) 


(By the Reverend Dr. Robert B. Watts) 


I believe that many Christians are des- 
perately confused about what their position 
should be in respect to the holocaust of riots 
through which we are passing. 

That they are confused is readily under- 
standable when one looks about and reads 
and listens. 

No later than last Friday evening, the 
bishop of California is reported as having in 
San Diego said that “if people are kept busy 
making things for the ladies“ bazaar they 
feel holy and good even though they may 
deny persons! rights to be persons.” And 
he is quoted further as saying: “The secu- 
larist is just a nasty fellow when he demon- 
strates for civil rights.” 

You will note that the Right Reverend Sir 
leaves quite blank—at least in his published 
remarki—what constitutes demonstrating 
for civil rights. He hereby leaves his readers 
with the unhappy conclusion that any dem- 
onstration involving civil. disobedience 
should be supported and accepted by 
Christians. 

If he draws a line anywhere, we simply 
don't know it—and hence we are confused 
at what position a Christian should take. 

But let us look at another ecclesiastical 
aberration. 


LAWDREAKING 


There has been advanced by various philo- 
sophical followers of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., one of the most extraordinary sug- 
gestions ever made in Anglo-Saxon or Ameri- 
can legal annals. As a mixture of sophistry 
and soft-headedness, brewed by nonlegal or 
corroded legal minds, I assert that this sug- 
gestion has spawned the present wave of des- 
truction now sweeping the country. 

In brief, this doctrine is that if 
any citizen, after meditation, comes to the 
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conclusion that any law is unjust—and 
further concludes that if apprehended he is 
willing to accept the penalty imposed for vio- 
lation of the law—then it becomes morally 
justifiable to break the law openly and noto- 
riously. 

Of course, the worst thing about this doc- 
trine is that again there are no dividing lines 
in it. If it is valid for a small violation, it 
applies equally to a more serious one. Once 
you start this approach there is no stopping. 
It is like a roller coaster which nears the top 
of the track. Once you push it over a little 
bit, it plunges down all the way. 

The amazing thing is that many clergy 
of this church, including both priests and 
bishops, have openly and officially accepted 
this doctrine. Episcopal clergymen have re- 
celved written expressions of this doctrine 
for their guidance. And large numbers of 
clergy of this and other communions have 
been sent, or have gone on their own voll- 
tion, to southern areas for the sole purpose 
of expressing racial concerns by open law 
defiance pursuant to this new assertion of 
moral right. 

OFFICIALS HESITANT 


Finally, as sorely distressed Christians we 
see instance after instance of reluctance on 
the part of elected officials to meet lawless- 
ness quickly and firmly lest there be an ad- 
verse effect upon their personal politica) 
careers at the ballot box. Thank God, not 
all our officials are of this character, but too 
many are. 

All these things we see and hear as we are 
assailed with bits and pieces of Scripture, 
which seek to justify a Christian do-nothing 
attitude. 

And the result is all too often complete 


ing a return to law observance by all citi- 
zens—white, yellow, black, red, priest, bishop 
or missionary, 
What shall we do? What may we do as 
Christians? 
HOLY GUIDANCE 


In offering an answer, I do so humbly and 
with complete recognition of the right of 
others to reach opposite conclusions. It is, 
however, an answer to which the Holy Spirit 
has given me guidance, and one which I be- 
Heye to be valid both in law and in Scripture. 
And I shall be ready to defend it in any 
forum, whether ecclesiastical or otherwise. 

Let us start with the basic legal fact that 
we live in a country where all ultimate power 
resides in the people. 

By their representatives in constitutional 
convention, large areas of this power have 
been given over to the Federal Government, 
with other areas granted to the several States. 

Furthermore, certain individual rights and 
protections have been reserved for the people 
themselves. Without naming them all, we 
are quite familiar with the fact that under 
our Constitution we are assured the pro- 
tection of life, liberty, the pursuit of happi- 
ness (but with no guarantee that we shall 
be successful in that pursuit), freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion. 

But we should be equally familiar with 
the fact that none of these rights is absolute. 
Every one of them is held subject to equal 
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substitute another in its place. And if a 
majority has no such desire, they have the 
right to use all necessary power to suppress 
an insurrection or rebellion against them. 
With these fundamental legal rules clearly 
in mind, we may proceed to evaluate for our- 
selves the legal and constitutional status of 
deliberate rioting, burning, looting, killing 
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and general destruction of the public peace— 
all in the name of civil rights demonstra- 
tions. 

POINT CLEAR 

It should be perfectly clear that no asserted 
individual right can justify, under our sys- 
tem of government, such destruction of 
rights in others. It should be equally clear 
that neither you, nor I, nor any other per- 
son—however exalted he may be or regard 
himself—has the right to say that what was 
wrong before becomes morally right if the 
acting party is willing to be punished if 
caught. 

The answer is, I submit, that which not too 
long ago propelled a somewhat obscure New 
Englander into the Vice Presidency—from 
which he succeeded to the Presidency. Para- 
phrased only as to one word, his answer was, 
“There is no right to demonstrate against 
the public safety.“ And with that, Calvin 
Coolidge crushed a strike by the police in the 
city of Boston. 

That declaration electrified the 
country. It stopped short a vicious new 
idea. It was correct under our form of gov- 
ernment. 

APPEASEMENT 

Now we are face to face with a whirlwind 
largely fostered and by our 
vacillation, our attempt at appeasement 
and the participation of some of us in this 
new theory of morally justifiable lawless- 
ness. 

As our own Governor says, we now tace 
insurrection—an attack upon the very exist- 
ence of our Government. When that point 
is reached, we must first use overwhelming 
force to crush and destroy every vestige of 
danger: and then destroy this sickness of 
mind which has led so many to defy law and 
order. 

But what about the theological problem? 
Can we, dare we, protect our way of govern- 
ment and our individual rights and still call 
ourselves Christians? Here I part with 
many of my ecclesiastical. colleagues and 
give you a ringing Tes!“ 

Read verses 13 through 17 of chapter 12 of 
oe of St. Mark. You all know the 
8 A 
It is the one in which the Pharisees sought 
to trap Jesus in an inescapable dilemma by 
inquiring of Him whether they should obey 
the civil law of Rome or the law of God. 
It was belleved that either answer which 
might be given would d Him. 

You remember how Jesus then called for 
a Roman coin and asked whose face appeared 
on the coin. The answer was “Caesar's.” 
And then came the Divine response, just as 
valid today as then. “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's; and to God the 
the things that are God's.“ 

Jesus didn’t tell them to decide whether 
they like the Roman taxes, or whether the 
tax collectors were brutal and unjust—and, 
if so, to start turmoil and demonstration by 
breaking the Roman law. He told them to 
obey the laws, and not to forget to carry out 
God's laws as well. 

SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 


I say that as Christians we can and should 
use the same resolution of our confusions; 
and I offer these three concrete suggestions 
as to how we can do it. 

Pirst, we should stand solidly in support 
of the Constitution and laws of our Govern- 
ment resorting to the courts and not the 
barricades if we feel grievances. We must 
once and for all reject the doctrine of a 
Morally justified civil disobedience. 

Second, we should counteract the pressure 
which already has had tremendous effect 
with some of our political leaders—to tem- 
Porize and compromise with lawlessness if 
only it be tagged “civil rights"—by 
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HELP NEIGHBORS 

Then third, having done these things, we 
should—as Christians—seek by all lawful 
and proper means to help our neighbors to 
achieve civic equality of treatment and bet- 
terment of opportunity and self-improve- 
ment. We should come to this and to other 
churches as powerhouses where we can wor- 
ship God, refilled with His power, and then 
go out into the world to teach His ways. 

God's power is limitless. With it we can 
change the world, and if we are faithful it 
will surely prevail. 


Creation of a Park Linking Ellis Island 
and the Statue of Liberty With the 
New Jersey Shore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


‘OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, 
August 17 was an important day for the 
people of northern New Jersey and the 
people of the United States. On that 
date Mayor Thomas Whelan, of Jersey 
City, turned over a deed for 156 acres of 
land to New Jersey Gov. Richard J. 
Hughes for the creation of a park linking 
Ellis Island and the Statue of Liberty 
with the New Jersey shore. 

To all of us for whom Ellis Island has 
a special meaning, the ceremony was a 
particularly poignant one. 

During the ceremony our distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable Dominick V. 
Daxtris, spoke very eloquently concern- 
ing the cooperation which exists between 
the Johnson administration and the ad- 
ministration of Governor Hughes and 
Mayor Whelan. 

Congressman Da xis pointed out that 
the States and the local communities of 
this Nation are not rivals and that “gov- 
ernment on all levels can work harmo- 
niously in behalf of the common good.” 

I would like to insert in the Recorp an 
account of the ceremony which was pub- 
lished in the August 18, 1965, edition of 
the Hudson Dispatch, a leading news- 
paper in northern New Jersey. 

The article follows: 

WHELAN CaLıs Prosecr Uniqure—HvucHes 
Crres HISTORIC Srre at Park DEED CEREMONY 

Several hundred political notables yester- 
day attended ceremonies on the Jersey City 
waterfront and witnessed the creation of 
Liberty Park when Mayor Thomas Whelan 
turned over a deed for 156 acres to Gov. 
Richard Hughes. 

The deed, representing city-owned land, 
was accepted with smiles by Hughes, It is 
the first land for the new park to be acquired 
by the State. An additional 244 acres will 
be acquired gradually. Groundbreaking 
ceremonies will be held on October 1, when 
a Job Corps brigade of 200 men, who will do 
much of the work at the site, will be quar- 
tered in a camp. 

In accepting the deed, Hughes said, “We 
shall refocus the attention of the American 
people on two revered symbols of our his- 
tory—Ellis Island and the Statue of Liberty. 
Entwined with the symbolic luster of these 
two monuments is the knowledge that 16 
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million people came through the golden por- 
tal to become the fathers and grandfathers 
of many of us who stand here today. 

“And because they came here, American 
business, labor, government, the arts and 
sciences, and education were enriched,” the 
Governor continued. “And all this is being 
done because there are people in government 
who care. In Washington and Trenton and 
throughout this State In cities such as yours, 
they care. They care about people. They 
care about the future of our great cities. 
They care about community development 
and human worth.” 

Whelan sald, “With the beginning of work 
on this giant park complex—a project which 
is, by geography and history, unique in our 
Nation—the city of Jersey City, the State 
of New Jersey and the Federal Government 
are embarking on a significant new experi- 
ment in urban reclamation. 

“Earlier this year, President Johnson called 
for this kind of teamwork when he envisioned 
a fruitful new partnership among all levels 
of government to make the coming decade 
a conservation milestone. Here in Jersey 
City, we are proud to be playing our part. 

COAST CORNERSTONE 


“It is our hope that this project will be an 
attractive haven for people from all over the 
country. And we hope, too, that it will serve 
as the cornerstone for the rebuilding of the 
entire eastern coast of our city. 

“Where there is now meadow grass, we en- 
vision buildings; where there is now empti- 
ness, we envision people.” 

Alvin E. Gershen, planning consultant for 
Jersey City development agency and chalr- 
man of the ceremonies, read some comment 
by Congressman Cornelius E. Gallagher, who 
was unable to attend. 

“Liberty Park,” Gallagher wrote, “will com- 
plement the Ellis Island Memorial honoring 
the generations of immigrants who frst 
touched American soil at the Immigration 
station. The Jersey City waterfront park 
will enhance the beauty and significance of 
both the memorial and the city.” 

Congressman Dominick V. Danrets, who 
Was present, said, “There are some, in the 
Congress and out, who would have us believe 
that the Federal Government is usurping 
the powers of the States and the subdivisions 
of the States. Indeed, these critics would 
have us believe that the Federal Government 
is at war with the States. 

“Nothing, in my opinion, could be further 
from the truth, and today’s ceremonies are 
proof that Government on all levels can work 
harmoniously in behalf of the common good. 

“This park has been made possible by the 
cooperation which has existed between the 
forward-looking administrations of, Gov. 
Richard J. Hughes in Trenton, Mayor Thomas 
J. Whelan in Jersey City, and the administra- 
tion of Lyndon B. Johnson in Washington, 
D. O.“ 

Morris Pesin appeared to be the happiest 
man at the ceremony. His long campaign 
for a park and causeway linking Ellis Island 
and the Statue of Liberty with the Jersey 
City shore had borne fruit. The turning over 
of the deed to the State was the first con- 
crete step to the realization of a dream come 
true. 

Former U.S. Senator John Milton, Port 
Authority Commissioner Gerald Brill, Assem- 
blyman Maurice V. Brady, Perry Shoemaker, 
Jersey Central Railroad president, and New 
Jersey Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment Commissioner Robert A. Roe witnessed 
the ceremony. 

Before the program began, Shoemaker arid 
Roe had a long discussion on prospects of 
use of land in the waterfront area. 

Other speakers included Austin J. Tobin, 
executive director, Port of New York Au- 
thority; and Commissioner Robert A. Roe of 
State Department of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Development. 


August 24, 1965 
Letter From Slain Vietnam Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, August 21, the following article 
appeared in the leading newspaper of 
New Jersey’s Second District, the At- 
lantic City Press: 

Angra MARINE DIES IN BATTLE IN VIETNAM 


A Hammonton marine, who was to have 
been discharged next June after 20 years 
service, died on Friday the 13th in Vietnam 
during the battle of Chu Lal. 

He was M. Sgt. George DeLuca, one of 15 
marines killed in the engagement, one of the 
biggest so far for US, forces in Vietnam, 
the Defense Department said. More than 500 
Vietcong were kill in the battle. 

DeLuca, 37, was the husband of Eve Pinto 
DeLuca of 606 Middle Road, Hammonton. 
He also leaves two sons, George 7, and Mi- 
chael, 2. 

The family was last together at their home 
in California on May 21, the day he shipped 
out for Vietnam. 

DeLuca was a career man in the Marines. 
He entered the service after he was grad- 
uated from Lower Camden County Regional 
High School tn 1946. 

DeLuca also is survived by a brother, Vin- 
cent of Hammonton; four thers, 
Aaron Parker of Princeton; Nelson, of Audu- 
bon, Ireland and Ellis, both of Trenton; three 
Sisters, Mrs. Gussie Walker of Norfolk, Va., 
Mra. Concetta Schmidt of Haddon Heights, 
and Mrs. Jean Robertson of Dallas, Tex. 

DeLuca was assigned to G Company, 2d 
Battalion, 7th Marine Division. 


Sergeant DeLuca was the first Atlan- 
tic County man killed in the Vietnamese 
fighting. This husband and father, who 
volunteered for Vietnam duty despite the 
fact that he had served valiantly in the 
Korean action and would have been eli- 
Bible for his discharge next June after 
20 years of service provides inspiration 
enough. 

However, Sergeant DeLuca, in his last 
letter home, provided even more inspira- 
tion to his fellow Americans as reported 
in the Atlantic City Press of Monday, Au- 
gust 23. Here is the article describing 
his last letter: 

VIETNAM Wan Necessary, Marine HERO 

Wrore Home 

“I feel sorry for those Americans who are 
taying the Viet war is not their war.” So 
wrote a battle-weary marine from Hammon- 
ton 3 days before he was killed in action 
this month on Friday the 13th. 

In his last letter were the poignant reflec- 
tions on an American soldier still shining 
With the zeal and ideals of his forefathers. 

If you ask the fighting men who are there, 
the tragedy of Vietnam is indeed necessary, 
M. Sgt. George A. DeLuca told his sister-in- 
law and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Williard 
Ehrke, of Mays Landing Road, Folsom. 

Master Sergeant DeLuca, the father of two 
Sons about whom he obviously worried con- 
Stantly, George 7 and Michael 2, explained in 
the final words heard from him: 

MUST STOP THEM 

“If China takes South Vietnam, she has 
control of the Indian Ocean and from there 
she can put her tactics into Africa, Austra- 
Un. Japan and just keep moving. 
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“It we don't stop them now, Georgie and 
Mike will be fighting 10 or 15 years from 
now.” 

Master Sergeant DeLuca supplied helicop- 
ters with food, water, and ammunition in 
their attacks on neighboring villages in the 
tangled network of infiltrating probes that 
make up the Viet battlefront. 

Expressing his pride in being an American 
and & marine, Master Sergeant DeLuca, 37, 
said: 

SORRY FOR THEM 

“When I read or hear about those demon- 
strations and people saying this is not their 
war, I feel sorry for them.” 

Included in his final letters to his wife Eva 
of 606 Middle Road, Hammonton, and the 
Ehrkes, was a mimeographed 58-line poem 
dramatically illustrating the spirit of the 
marines in Vietnam, and written by the men 
in his outfit. 

In part the poem read: 

“The news comes on (TV) and then you 
hear. 

The all-star game is drawing near. 

Then you see a far-off land 

Where men are dying in the sand. 

A frown appears across your face 
You're tired of hearing about that place.” 


The poem closes on a prophetically brave 
note: 
“No wonder he's proud, 
He's a United States marine.” 


The body of Master Sergeant DeLuca ar- 
rived in Hammonton on Saturday. 

Requiem high Mass will be at 9 am. Tues- 
day at St. Martin's dePorres Church m Ham- 
monton. Burial will be in Holy Sepulchre 
Cemetery. 


I was gratified to read in today’s At- 
lantic City Press that Sergeant DeLuca's 
last letter had been brought to the atten- 
tion of President Johnson. The Press 
story noted that the President “believes 
very strongly that those who are fighting 
in Vietnam should be supported by unity 
and accord at home.” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Sergeant 
DeLuca’s last letter to his family as must 
reading to those of us in the United 
States who wonder why U.S. military 
forces are fighting in Vietnam. 

This brave marine, who gave the ulti- 
mate measure of devotion to his country 
and the ideal of liberty that a tiny nation 
may remain free, has written a message 
to all of us, and I believe we can all gain 
by reading it. 


Shackle Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, for several 
reasons, the Voting Rights Act of 1965 is 
one of the most significant pieces of leg- 
islation emanating from the Congress of 
the United States in the entire history 
of the Nation. 

First. It is so because it promises to 
contribute greatly to the fruition of one 
of world history’s most important and 
most necessary revolutions. 

Second. It is monumental because it 
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realizes the principal objective of the 
15th and 14th amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 


Third. It is essentially great because it 
is morally, politically, and constitution- 
ally right. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is par- 
tial recognition that the lives of great 
Americans such as Medgar Evers, Harry 
Moore, James Chaney, Michael Schwer- 
ner, Andrew Goodman, Jimmie Lee 
Jackson, Mrs. Luizzo, James Reeb, and 
Johnathan Daniels were shortened, how- 
ever mercilessly and inhumanely, in a 
great and noble cause. 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin de- 
serves commendation, along with most of 
the Nation's press for its wholehearted 
and stanch support of the civil rights 
revolution. I take great pleasure in ex- 
pressing the gratitude of many Ameri- 
cans for the excellent coverage and edi- 
torial commentary to which these re- 
marks are addressed. 


Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States, in his recognition of the 
basic significance of the suffrage privi- 
lege to a developing democracy, in sign- 
ing this bill into law, has made clear his 
commitment and that of the lation to- 
ward realizing full Negro equality in 
every sphere of American life. In this 
respect, the major thrust of American 
opinion rides the same tide. With your 
permission, the editorial follows: 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin, Aug. 9, 1965] 
SHACKLE REMOVED 


The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is now law, 
appropriately signed by the President in the 
august shadow of Abraham Lincoln's statue, 
and Department of Justice agents are al- 
ready moving into certain States to enforce 
its provisions. 

The Great Emancipator would surely have 
said, “Well done,” for the act goes a long 
way toward establishing the equal political 
rights of which American Negroes long have 
been deprived, first as slaves, and for a hun- 
dred years after slavery, as citizens under 
limitations. 

It will of course not end racism, America 
has lived with the color line since the begin- 
ning, and full equality must come through 
the quickening of individual consciences. 
Legislation can help roll back gross injustice. 
And it can do more, by provoking the soul- 
searching which is already well-advanced 
among Americans of every color and back- 
ground, 

This particular law strikes at the very 
heart of political equality by requiring that 
every county in every State permit all its 
citizens to be heard. 

Had this voting equality been established 
long ago, many of today’s racial 
would not have developed. What did hap- 
pen was that the States in which the ruling 
groups were outnumbered devised techniques 
to keep the suppressed majority from the 
polis. The new law virtually eliminates this, 
especially by the automatic provision that 
the Government may take over voting regis- 
tration in any county which, on the record, 
has not opened its books to all. 

Literacy tests, which can readily be de- 
fended as right in principle, have long been 
abused in parts of the South. They no 
longer can be. A major shackle of complete 
democracy really has been cut away with 
the cold chisel of law. If not the last one, 
still an important one worth hailing in the 
name of freedom. 
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Rural or Urban 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, while I rarely agree with the editorial 
policy of the Washington Post, this edi- 
torial of August 22 is a very timely and 
accurate one. 

I include the editorial in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

RURAL on URBAN 


Estimates that there has been a continu- 
ing migration of a thousand rural people a 
month into Los Angeles emphasize the ex- 
tent to which the urban problems with 
which we now must deal are in part the 
consequence of rural problems with which 
we have not dealt in the past. 

From 1929 to 1954 some 18 million farm 
people migrated to cities and towns. The 
rate of movement stepped up at the end of 
that period to reach 570,000 a year from 
1935 to 1939 and in the 1950's the rate 
soared to 900,000 a year. There seems to be 
a worldwide, lemming-like exodus from rural 
areas of which the American movement is a 
part. Some of it may be due to the inher- 
ent attractions of city life. But some of it 
is due to the indifference of society toward a 
whole host of discriminations rural 
areas. The urban masses and their political 
leaders have resisted paying adequate prices 
for the produce of rural society. Discrimi- 
natory wage laws have fixed minimum wages 
for city workers and left rural workers un- 

Rural communities have found it 
difficult to ayail themselves of national pro- 
grams like the housing programs. On a 
broad front, we have neglected to give rural 
people a comparable standard of living. In- 
comes are about half those of urban dwellers. 
Beyond the economic disparity lie a hundred 
cultural discriminations running from edu- 
cation to entertainment. 

Many of the millions who have left rural 
areas have not been educated, trained or 
equipped for urban life. They simply have 
been harried out of the countryside and 
dumped into an urban environment while 
still ignorant of its opportunities and unable 
to take advantage of them. These disinherit- 
ed, disadvantaged, disfranchised and discon- 
tented people have jammed into already over- 
crowded urban slums and ghettoes to multi- 
ply all the old problems of the cities and to 
add a dozen new ones. The cities have not 
dealt as skillfully with these migrants as 
they dealt with the emigrants from overseas. 
But it is doubtful if urban societies strug- 
gling with their 


The cities have been confronted with one 
of the great migrations of human history 
and they have made little preparation for it. 
Many of the migrants, of course, were the 
people who stimulated the growth and ex- 
pansion of the cities and furnished them 
with new leadership, talents and human re- 
sources. But many were just people who had 
no place else to go. 

There are voices in this country demand- 
ing an even higher rate of annual emigra- 
tion from the countryside than the incredi- 
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is that millions of these people could be 
provided jobs and homes in rural areas with 
less economic and social strain than they 
can be furnished a decent life in the crowd- 
ed cities. Our urban society now is finding 
that the rural labor surplus is the most 
formidable of all farm surpluses. It might 
have been cheaper if we had dealt with rural 
poverty in the countryside instead of moving 
it into the cities and transforming it into 
urban poverty. It might be easier to attack 
rural misery where it is rather than just to 
move it to town. We need now, tardily, to 
undertake a vast program of rural better- 
ment for the economic and the social health 
of the whole country. 


The Late Honorable Clarence Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on my 83d birthday, CLARENCE Brown 
spoke of our long and close friendship, 
remarked that he and I belonged to the 
rather exclusive club of former Lieu- 
tenant Governors serving in this body, 
and closed with these words: “I think 
you will finish the course all right.” 

Now the voice of my friend is stilled. 
Finished is the course of CLARENCE 
Brown and in this Chamber is the heavi- 
ness of a grief that all Members feel in a 
deep personal manner. The nobility of 
his character, the cheer of his optimism, 
the strength of his faith in the simple 
virtues of hometown folks, all this runs 
through our minds and pencils into our 
saddened hearts as we come to realize 
that CLARENCE Brown has finished the 
course of life. 

How gallantly he ran that course. At 
23, the boy Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, 
for 27 years a Member of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, an outstanding statesman, 
a publisher, and editor in the finest tradi- 
tions of American journalism, a mighty 
power in the Republican Party, the close 
friend and manager of the presidential 
campaign of Senator Taft, all this and 
more, and in all these long years of 
achievement, of glory and applause, he 
never lost his head or bowed to vanity. 
His was the simple honesty of the coun- 
try town, of which he was a product and 
an apostle. In CLARENCE Brown there 
was complete absence of pretense. 

Mr. Speaker, the months of the last 
year or so were weighed with sadness for 
CLARENCE Brown. The deaths of an 
adored granddaughter, his mother, and 
his wife all came in a short period of 
time, and we who were so close to him 
could not fail to note the heavy toll they 
had taken. His beloved wife, to whom 
he was married in 1916, died in January 
of this year. Their life together for close 
55 half a century was a classic of marital 

liss. 

My deepest sympathy goes to the chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and other loved 
ones of the great and noble man with 
whom it was our privilege to serve. 


August 24, 1965 
The Los Angeles Explosion 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is interesting to study the divergent 
viewpoints of our liberal politicians and 
sociologists as they attempt to explain 
the recent racial explosion in Los An- 
geles. They have advanced theories 
ranging from heat prostration to the ab- 
sence of trees in the Negro community. 

However, the most candid discussion 
of the situation, in my opinion, appeared 
in the August 18 edition of the Albany, 
Ga., Herald. The highly respected edi- 
tor of that publication, James H. Gray, 
minced no words in placing the blame 
where it rightfully belongs. I commend 
the following editorial to my colleagues: 

THE Los ANGELES EXPLOSION 


One of the oddities of the aftermath of 
the Los Angeles riots is the studied effort of 
the liberal political salyationists to explain 
the blowup. Some say that the hot weather 
brought about a natural combustion; others 
contend that dormant evils in American so- 
ciety suddenly surfaced with unusual veloc- 
ity. Still others assert that a day of reck- 
oning was due to come for the majority in 
this country and that general atonement 
must be made for the oppressed. But noth- 
ing at all is being said about a conflict be- 
tween races, between divergent cultures, as 
though race, one of the most disputatious 
areas of human existence, no longer had to 
be reckoned with as a social, economic, and 
political force. 

We find this not only to be a silly exercise, 
but a highly precarious one, in dealing with 
a national problem, which is worsening as 
the proposed solutions to it remain political 
in the extreme, In the name of compassion, 
the Negro mass has been cultivated by polit- 
icos and professional bleeding hearts to its 
own detriment; the soul of the Negro has 
been praised to the heayens—and his vote, 
whether educated or not, has been recklessly 
scheméd for, even at the expense of tradi- 
tional restraints in the U.S. Constitution. A 
political power grab is in the making, and 
the Negro, unfortunately, is the pawn, shifted 
here and there by his own leaders as much 
as by certain militant white groups. Not 
even President Johnson's fatherly masquer- 
ade as a latter-day Abraham Lincoln can 
disguise that ugly practice. 

Indeed, our national political leadership is 
dealing in some dangerous fallacies with re- 
spect to the racial issue. The South is usu- 
ally the whipping boy In this complex mat- 
ter, but the fact remains that the most 
serious disturbances have occurred in the 
North where desegregation has been in effect 
for many, many years. Yet segregation has 
persisted. In several respects it resembics 
a phenomenon American cities have long 
known—immigrants from abroad forming 
their own racial or national enclaves, main- 
taining their own customs and languages, 
even their own newspapers. And the desires 
making for such clannishness have come as 
much from within as from without. 

So it is with the American Negro—in the 
North and the South. The salvationists 
spread the fiction that segregation is a wholly 
artificial pattern enforced by unworthy prej- 
udice. Some of it is like that. But much 
segregation comes about naturally through 
the same processes of selection which cause 
individuals to choose like-minded associates 
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or families to seek congenial neighborhoods. 
And white resistance to Negro migrations 
within cities arises partly from the fact that 
such movements are usually in groups—due 
in turn to the Negro wish to be with his 
own kind, 

For the Federal Government to compel a 
mixing in the face of such forces of natural 
selection is foolhardy. 

A hard fact is that discrimination in the 
United Staces is not just a question of black 
or white, as the professional bleeding hearts 
protest. Rather, it is a reflection of clash- 
ing cultures. The United States, like other 
countries, has always had that—prejudice 
and discrimination against this or that wave 
of immigrants. Thus, it is unimaginable in 
human society that the coming together of 
racially different cultures will not cause dif- 
ficulties. That is why separateness is not 
restricted to the South—and never will be. 

That is why. we believe, that the force“ 
legislation, being extravagantly praised by 
President Johnson as “a new road to free- 
dom,” is doomed to failure. It is one thing 
to give the Negro equal opportunity, It is 
quite another to compel, let us say, a realtor 
to sell a Negro a house in a white communi- 
ty. or to bus children from one part of a 
city to another in order to effect a “proper 
color balance“ in the Nation's schools. That 
ie just as ridiculous as saying that any so- 
cial gathering in the United States, which 
did not have a predetermined percentage of 
white and blacks, is anti-American. 

In this delicate situation, there are two 
Tights in conflict. One is the right of equal 
opportunity. The other is the right of the 
individual to choose his associates. Both 
are closely related to the democratic ideal. 
To enforce either against the other by law 
inevitably distorts that ideal and Inevitably 
inyites trouble. Race relations in this coun- 
try have been acerbated rather than allevi- 
ated by political manipulation, which has 
assumed the form of unwanted regimenta- 
tion. 

That was the trouble that exploded in Los 
Angeles. The heat, we think, was generated 
mostly by the political salvationists, who 
speak sanctimoniously but act with gulle. 

James H. Garay, Editor. 


The Salmon Is King to Canners and Cooks 
in the Alaskan Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the fame of the Alaska salmon as a table 
delicacy is well known and well earned. 
Many users of salmon insist that it is a 
delicacy when served without special 
preparation, but others have a variety 
of recipes they offer as the best ways to 
serve it. 

Mr. Craig Claiborne, whose article, 
“The Salmon Is King to Canners (and 
Cooks) in the Alaskan Wilderness,” ap- 
peared in the New York Times on August 
19, 1965, takes no position on the best 
way to serve Alaska salmon, but he offers 
four Alaskan recipes that I am sure will 
testify that the salmon is a delicacy. In 
his article, he also describes modern 
Processing and canning methods used at 
Waterfall, Alaska, in preparing salmon 
for the consumer. 
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In order that Mr. Claiborne’s article 
may be more widely appreciated, I insert 
it here; 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1965] 
THE SALMON Is KING TO CANNERS (AND 
Cooks) IN THE ALASKAN WILDERNESS 
(By Craig Claiborne) 

WATERFALL, ALASKA, August 18.—A salmon 
canning factory may not sound romantic and 
idyllic, but, by golly, the Nakat Packing Corp. 
here may come, in its setting, at least, as 
close as any other on earth. Visitors arrive 
by a small plane (there's no other logical way 
to get here) that wings its way over hundreds 
of small, multiform islands, fishing craft, and 
spruce-filled mountains dotted with lakes. 

The plane descends with a whish and a 
swoosh onto the calm, cobalt-blue waters of 
oa Channel, at a site of towering spruce, 
hemlock, and cedar—a place where bald 
eagles, ravens, and sea gulls fly overhead and 
black bears amble down to a lakeside to 
drink. 

Canning salmon, like logging, is one of the 
major industries of Alaska. The cannery 
here, affiliated with the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., is regarded as something of a 
model. It is an immaculate place that is 
open for canning from approximately the 
Fourth of July through Labor Day. There 
is a general store, remarkably complete, that 
is open all year for the convenience of a fish- 
erman who might put into the local dock for 
a shower, tobacco, conversation, or simply to 
stretch his sea legs. 

There are about 70 fishing vessels directly 
related to the Nakat operation, an impres- 
sive number considering the cost of a unit 
for fishing. 

VESSELS ARE COSTLY 


“The cost of a fishing vesel.“ Harald Bud 
Friele, a vice president of the corporation, 
said recently, “is from $70,000 to $90,000. 
The boat also has a $10,000 skiff and then 
there's the seine. Most of the seines are 
made of nonrotting nylon and cost $7,000 to 
$8,000 apiece.” 

Although it would be difficult, sight un- 
seen, to divine the intricacies of a canning 
process, it is actually simplicity itself. When 
a day's catch is hoisted out of the fishing 
vessel and into the cannery, the salmon are 
washed, then sorted in rapid fire motion 
down slippery chutes according to variety. 

There is the chum, which is light pink and 
the least expensive; the pink, which is the 
most abundant; the coho or medium red; 
the king, which is the largest of the lot; and 
the red or sockeye, which is the most desir- 
able and most expensive at the retall level. 

The fish are dispatched along conveyor 
belts where they lose their heads and viscera. 
If there is any roe, the eggs are withdrawn 
for another commercial purpose. The fish 
are then eviscerated, rinsed thoroughly and 
cut to canning size with circular blades. The 
flesh is automatically canned at the rate of 
250 cans a minute. 

Each can contains a measured amount of 
salt. The cans are vacuum sealed and then 
placed in retorts, the giant pressure cooker, 
where the pound cans rest 90 minutes at 
242°; half-pound cans 80 minutes at the 
same temperature. The cans are cooled and 
are then ready for labeling. 

Mr, Friele estimates that the cannery will 
pack 150,000 cases of salmon this year, which 
is a pretty fair amount, although it is only 
half the record amount. That was set sey- 
eral years ago when gigantic “traps” were 
used, as well as boats, to catch salmon, Traps 
were outlawed when Alaska entered the 
Union. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
Nakat canning operation has to do with 
the disposition of the salmon eggs, which 
are frequently called red caviar as well as 
salmon roe in America. The best-known 
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uses for red caviar in this land are with sour 
cream in consomme madrilene, with cream 
cheese on toast, or with sour cream as a 
filling for omelets. 

In Waterfall, however, the eggs are proc- 
essed as a delicacy for shipment to Japan. 
Close by the cannery there is a small and 
immaculate plant where the eggs are dis- 
patched within moments after they are taken 
from the salmon. The eggs are rinsed gently 
but thoroughly in huge vats of pure cold 
water, then drained. 

They are treated with salt and are allowed 
to stand until they achieve a texture that is 
slightly more chewy than one Is accustomed 
to in red caviar in America. The roe, now 
known as shujike, is then neatly arranged 
and sealed in small wooden boxes stenciled 
with Japanese characters. There are 23 
pounds to a box. So far this year 4,500 boxes 
have been prepared for shipment on Japa- 
nese freighters to Nipponese gastronomes. 

Someone remarked recently that Alaska 
was one of the few places where canned 
salmon was not available; it is all shipped 
elsewhere. Nonetheless, Alaskan housewives 
create numerous dishes that use salmon, and 
a few of them follow: 

Salmon chowder: 3 cups milk; 1 pound 
cooked fresh salmon, bones and skin re- 
moved, or canned salmon, drained (reserve 
liquid); 14 cup chopped onion; %4 cup 
chopped celery; % cup butter; 3 tablespoons 
flour; 1 cup tomato juice; 144 teaspoons salt; 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley. 

1. Place the milk In a pan (replace part 
of milk with reserved liquid from canned 
salmon) and heat to simmering. 

2. Flake salmon coarsely. 

3. Saute onion and celery in butter over 
low heat for 10 minutes, or until tender. 

4. Stir in flour. Add hot milk mixture and 
cook, stirring until mixture is thickened. 
Stir in tomato juice and salt. 

5. Add salmon; heat but do not boll. 
Springle each serving with chopped parsley. 
Serve with hot crisp crackers. 

Yield: Six servings. 

Salmon puff-ups: 1 pound cooked fresh 
salmon, bones and skin removed, or canned 
salmon, drained; ½ teaspoon salt; 4% tea- 
spoon pepper; 1 teaspoon grated onion; ½ 
cup soft bread crumbs; 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice; 3 eggs, separated. Parsley for garnish. 

1. Preheat oven to 375°. Butter six 6-ounce 
custard cups. 

2. Flake salmon into a bowl. Add salt, pcp- 
per, onion, bread crumbs and lemon Juice. 

3. Beat egg yolks and stir into mixture. 
Beat egg whites until stiff and fold into mix- 
ture. 

4. Divide into prepared custard cups. Set 
cups in shallow pan containing 1 inch hot 
water and bake 25 to 30 minutes. 

5. Unmold, garnish each with a sprig of 
parsley and serve with a favorite sauce. 

Yield: Six servings. 

Alaskan nuggets: 1 pound cooked fresh 
salmon, bones and skin removed, or canned 
salmon, drained; 44 cup mashed potatoes; 
1 tablespoon minced celery; 1 tablespoon 
minced onion; 1 tablespoon butter; 14 tea- 


dar cheese, cut into 44-inch cubes; 1 egg, 
beaten; 1 cup cornflake crumbs. Shortening 
for deep frying. 

1. Flake salmon, mash and mix with po- 
tatoes. 

2. Saute celery and onion in butter 5 
minutes, or until tender, and mix with sal- 
mon. Add seasonings and shape into balls 
the size of walnuts. 

3. Press a cube of cheese into center of 
each ball and reshape. Roll balls in beaten 
egg, then in crumbs. Fry in deep fat heated 
to 265° until nuggets are golden brown on all 
sides. Drain well on absorbent paper and 
serve with a cheese sauce. 


Yield: Four servings. 
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Salmon loaf: 1 pound cooked fresh salmon, 
bones and skin removed, or canned salmon, 
drained (reserve liquid); 1 cup milk; 2 table- 
spoons butter; 2 tablespoons flour; % tea- 
spoon salt; 14 teaspoon white pepper; 2 eggs, 
beaten; 1 tablespoon lemon juice; 1 table- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce; 1 tablespoon 
grated onion; 1 cups soft bread crumbs; 8 
large pimento-stuffed olives, sliced; 3 hard- 
cooked eggs. 

1. Preheat oven to 350 degrees. 

2. Flake salmon and set aside. 

3. Place milk in a pan (replace part of milk 
with reserved liquid from canned salmon) 
and heat to simmering. 

4. Melt butter in another saucepan. Stir 
in flour, salt and pepper. Add milk and cook 
over moderate heat, stirring rapidly, until 
sauce is smooth and thickened. Pour sauce 
gradually into beaten eggs, stirring rapidly. 

5. Combine salmon and sauce, Stir in 
lemon juice, Worcestershire, onion and bread 
crumbs. 

6. Grease an 8-by-4-by-2-inch loaf pan and 
cover bottom with sliced olives. Spoon in 
half the salmon mixture and spread evenly 
to edges. Press hard-cooked eggs lengthwise 
into salmon mixture in pan, Cover with re- 
maining salmon mixture and bake 45 min- 
utes. Remove from oven and turn out onto 
a warm serving dish. 

Yield: Six servings. 


Asian Self-Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed Asian Development Bank will go 
a long way toward hastening economic 
growth in that part of the world, as well 
as to encourage Asian nations to imple- 
ment self-help measures toward the ulti- 
mate goal of financial independence. 

Like the Inter-American Development 
Bank, which has helped to capitalize 
vital projects in Latin America, the Asian 
counterpart will call for resources from 
the nations involved as well as the devel- 
oped countries of Europe and North 
America. 

A recent editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor hails the plans for the 
bank and its implications for greater 
self-help and self-sufficiency on the part 
of the nations of Asia in bettering their 
economic status. 

The editorial follows: 

ASIAN SELF-HELP 

As they did so much else, Asians appear 
to have invented banking also. We are told 
that nearly 4,000 years ago Babylonian tem- 
ples lent money in a fair resemblance to 
modern banking procedures. Since then 
many ingenious financial, monetary and 

systems have risen within the an- 
cient civilizations of the greatest of conti- 
nents. Many of them were surprisingly 
efficient and, in a general way, took care of 
much of the area’s needs until modern 
times. 

But with Asia's rapid advent into the more 
complex world of today, old methods of 
banking became as inadequate for modern 
financing as the Tartar bow did for modern 
warfare. And now Asia seems on the thresh- 
old of a still further and highly important 
step forward. Plans are moving rapidly 
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toward the formation of an Asian develop- 
ment bank. 

This would be modeled in part upon the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and upon the Inter-American 
Development Bank. Its would be to 
provide a steady flow of development funds 
into an area of vast population but chronic 
underdevelopment. Current plans call for 
a beginning capitalization of $1 billion, with 
60 percent of the capital to come from the 
28 countries involved. 

The remaining capital would come from 
$200 million already offered by the United 
States and from a like sum offered by Japan. 
In addition, Washington has offered a fur- 
ther $100 million for supplemental loans. 

Both the United Nations and the United 
States are now active in furthering the 
establishment of this bank. It also has en- 
listed the highly skilled help of Eugene R. 
Black, former head of the IBRD. 

Additional fillip is provided by President 
Johnson's recent proposals for a vast de- 
velopment program in southeast Asia almed 
at raising living standards there. These 
proposals have stimulated thought in Amer- 
ica, Europe, and Asia as to what further 
steps are needed to shore up the economic 
conditions of an area so directly threatened 
by Communist subversion and aggression. 

A particular advantage of an Asian devel- 
opment bank lies in the fact that it would 
be Asians doing for Asians. While help from 
America, from Western Europe and, also, 
from the Communist bloc of Eastern Europe 
can play an important part in Asian uplift, 
the greatest part must be played by those 
on the spot. An Asian development bank 
should encourage Asians to look more closely 
at their own resources and abilities. 


SBA Makes Business Fly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have often referred to the creative 
Policies of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. I have another and a striking 
example, as related in “Potomac,” the 
Washington Post’s Sunday magazine 
August 15, last. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, believing it to be of great in- 
terest to the small businessmen of the 
Nation. 

The article follows: 

SBA Maxes Business FLY 

Why is a small businessman like a bumble- 
bee? Because both have large bodies and 
little wings and theoretically should never 
get off the ground. 

Despite the truth of this observation, the 
small businessman does fly and in many 
cases stays airborne, although it often means 
a 16-hour day, 7 days a week. 

Why do so many men want to give up the 
security—and in many cases high pay—of a 
job with an established company to venture 
into a strange new world where chere are 10 
pitfalls to every prop? 

The attraction of being your own boss is 
just a small part of the answer. These 
fledgling tycoons feel they have something 
to give the public and having their own 
business is the only way to do it. 

But desire is not enough. Even youthful- 
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ness, with which most of them are blessed, 
won't win any orders, although it helps. 

It is at this point that the irresistible force 
meets the immovable object. The force is 
the enthusiasm of the would-be business- 
man; the object is the bank; the collision 
point is money. 

In many cases, with no collateral and no 
proof of business acumen, banks are not 
interested in financing projects which have 
every chance of failure. So the hopeful 
entrant into business finds himself barred 
at the post. 

He can try to raise the capital himself like 
burly and enterprising G. Clark Elliott who 
had $1,200 worth of stocks printed on the 
strength of verbal support from friends to 
start a pizza operation, 

But when he tried to sell his stock, Elliott 
found that nobody wanted to back their 
words with cash, Instead of $1,200 he had 
only $350 put up by his mother, himself, and 
partner Bill Delaney. Nevertheless, Elliott 
was convinced that others would like the 
pizza recipes of his Italian-born mother as 
much as he did. 

With his limited capital he opened his 
first Pizza Square in Sliver Spring, Md., and 
soon discovered his views on public taste 
were correct. Soon there were two Pizza 
Squares and Elliott and Delaney were look- 
ing for a third outlet for their home cooking. 

They found it in an old bowling alley in 
College Park, Md. But conversion was ex- 
pensive and despite the fact that he now 
had a success record, the bank manager was 
still out when Elliott called. 

This time he tried the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, a Federal organization whose 
main function is to help the Nation by help- 
ing the small businessman. There he found 
a much more sympathetic ear and a check 
for $12,000. 

“They called me from Baltimore that 
morning to tell me they were mailing the 
check to me,” he remembers. “But with 
creditors snapping at my heels and debts 
piling up, I couldn't wait. I drove through 
a snowstorm to get the money.“ 

Armed with their new monetary backing, 
the pizza partners began changing the bowl- 
ing alley into an Italian garden. “But we 
sweated blood during the changeover,” said 
Elliott. 

“Our architects, who were much more ar- 
tistic than practical, would suddenly get a 
new idea in the middle of a project. And 
while they worked it out, highly paid crafts- 
men would sit around as I watched the bill 
mount.” 

While the garden bloomed, the pizza 
houses sprouted. Soon there were seven. 
“By now we were starting at 11 a.m. and 
finishing at 1 am.,“ Elliott remembers with 
a yawn. “My wife and I used to go to all- 
night diners after we closed. It was the only 
chance we got to go out together.” 

Life is less hectic in the pizza business 
these days with more than 50 employees to 
take over many of the chores. But in the 
world of chemicals, where often the aroma is 
not so appealing, it still is all work and no 
play for John Huminik, Jr, and his tiny 
staff. 

When he launched his Chemprox company 
2 years ago, scientist Huminik put all his 
capital into it. “But our first production was 
ahead of its time,” he says. “We developed a 
new compound which eliminated two indus- 
trial processes. Everyone was interested 
but not at this time. 

“This was a major setback to a new com- 
pany but with the help of our investors, 
many of whom come in and work free at 
weekends, the forbearance of our creditors 
and a $15,000 loan from SBA we survived 
the crisis. 

“We had another setback when we spent 
$12,000 on TV advertising for one of our 
cleaning products. But we coincided with a 
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national campaign for a similar product and 
did not get a single order.” 

One of the major problems for the small 
businessman is that because of his inex- 
perience he is particularly susceptible to 
crises which established companies would 
avoid. 

To help counter this imbalance, the SBA 
added a new name to the growing army of 
initial organizations—it formed SCORE. 

The Service Corps of Retired Executives 
are volunteers whose advice is available free 
to small businessmen applying for SBA as- 
sistance, These men have spent their lives 
avoiding the hazards that plague the new- 
comer. 

Chemprox President Huminik found their 
assistance invaluable as did Art Teacher Wil- 
liam E. McGowan who left a teaching job at 
the University of Alabama because college 
rules prevented him from using his own 
teaching methods. 

The value of SCORE advice is marked by 
the 80 students McGowan has at his Alexan- 
dria art studio after only a few months in 
business. For $5 a week, with a commitment 
of 12 weeks, students may indulge their artis- 
tic talents or lack of them. 

McGowan, who began with a $4,700 SBA 
loan and a partner, a fellow art teacher who 
has since returned to Alabama, is there to 
give advice where and when it is needed. His 
students, who range from graduates to begin- 
ners, can find him on duty 13 hours a day, 
4 days a week. 

‘Three men and three success stories, each 
of which might not have been possible but 
for SBA. All had youth, drive and purpose— 
three foundation stones of any new busi- 
ness—but without that essential, financial 
fourth, the budding business could easily 
have ended in disaster. 


Hon, Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I must 
jom my voice to the swelling chorus of 
Praise in behalf of our departed colleague 
and friend, CLARENCE J. Brown, Rep- 
resentative from the Ohio Seventh Dis- 
trict and chairman of the Ohio Republi- 
can delegation. 

I have known CLARENCE Brown for 
only 3 years, but I have known of him 
most of my adult life. 

I followed his career through the 
Newspapers as a young man and then 
as I grew older, for his career was a 
shining example for others to follow. 

It is easy enough to praise him, for 
he was a man of great personal ability, 
dignity, honor, and fortitude. All of 
this rendered him a truly outstanding 
public servant, in the full meaning of 
the term. And to those who knew him 
personally, and worked with him in the 
grand arena of political tradition, he 
stood out, far above the crowd, not only 
as a statesman—for indeed he was that— 
but also as the best of counselors, the 
kindest of friends, the warmest of hu- 
man beings. It was my privilege to serve 
with him on the House Rules Commit- 
tee—and I shall cherish the experience 
forever. 
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His loss cannot be measured in terms 
of one dimension, for his importance to 
us all was far greater than that. A man 
of courage bold, he won the admiration 
of friend and foe alike, so far as politics 
were concerned. And personally speak- 
ing, he had no foes—he was that kind 
of unusual, upstanding, and noble being. 

CLARENCE Brown entered public life 
by way of the publishing field, attain- 
ing recognition originally as the pub- 
lisher of several Ohio newspapers and 
as president of the renowned Brown 
Publishing Co. 

At the close of World War I the peo- 
ple of Ohio elected him Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State, a position he held 
for 4 years, from 1919 to 1923. In 1927 
he was elected secretary of State of Ohio, 
and held that post through 1933. Un- 
successful as the Republican candidate 
for Governor in 1934, he nonetheless 
continued to rise in stature to the very 
top of the Ohio political scene. 

A strong admirer of the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, he assumed leadership 
of the Taft forces. As floor manager of 
the Taft presidential campaign at more 
than one Republican national conven- 
tion, he quickly became a figure of na- 
tional consequence in his own right. 

And as a Congressman, CLARENCE 
Brown established a record of enviable 
proportions. He was the author of the 
legislation creating both the First and 
Second Commissions on the Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment—the so-called Hoover Commis- 
sions—as well as a member of both Com- 
missions. He was the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the House Committee on 
Rules and also the ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Fourteen straight victories without de- 
feat established beyond a doubt the po- 
sition of CLARENCE Brown as a clear-cut 
favorite in the hearts of the people of his 
district. 

He was a man of genius and great 
heart; of force and integrity; of insight 
and ability. 

We of the House of Representatives 
shall miss him dearly in the days and 
years ahead. 

My wife joins me in expressing deep- 
est sympathy to members of his family. 


Quakers Report Viet Disaffection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American public recognizes the great 
service that is given to international 
problems by the American Friends So- 
ciety, whom we know as Quakers. These 
people work quietly, but most effectively, 
in international troubled waters. The 
accompanying article in the August 20 
edition of the Christian Science Monitor 
testifies to their dedication. It is also 
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interesting to note that “up to now the 
only American religious group carrying 
on large-scale relief efforts in Vietnam 
has been the Mennonites.” 

These two religious groups continue to 
do such marvelous, unselfish acts in their 
usual quiet, unobstrusive fashion. They 
serve as fine examples for the rest of the 
world: 

QUAKERS Report Vret DISAFFECTION 
(By Mary Hornaday) 

PHILADELPHIA.—Growing disaffection of 
the Vietnamese people with the war effort 
has been reported by a Quaker team just 
back from the southeast Asian battlefront. 

The spokesmen for the American Friends 
Service Committee (APSC) predicted that a 
military victory in Vietnam “will turn to 
ashes” if the United States continues its 
present course, 

On the basis of widespread talks with Viet- 
namese peasants, officials, merchants, and la- 
bor leaders, the Quakers estimated that “90 
percent of the Vietnamese people feel they 
have no real stake in this war.” 

They advocated a broad overall Asian 
settlement involving negotiations with the 
Chinese Communists, 

Two members of the three-man mission, 
Stephen G. Cary, associate executive secre- 
tary of the AFSC, and Woodruff Emilen, fi- 
nancial adviser of Drexel & Co., spent 3 
months in Vietnam. 


AREAS CONTRASTED 


They were joined there for the month of 
July by Dr. Kenneth Morgan, head of the De- 
partment of Religion at Colgate University, 
who made a study of Buddhism in relation to 
social questions, 

The three were looking for ways in which 
the AFSC can help. Decisions will be made 
when the APSO board meets September 8. 

Contrasting post-World War I experiences 
with Vietnam, the Quaker workers declared: 
“In Europe and Africa we saw suffering, but 
the misery of the people was tempered by 


“The people of Vietnam, after a quarter 
of a century of almost uninterrupted war, 
in which they feel themselves to have no 
stake, see on the promise of worse to come. 

“There is no front, and the front is every- 
where. The village never knows in the 
morning if this will be the day when death 
comes from the air, and never knows at eve- 
ning whether this will be the night death 
comes with stealth. 

“Living in this situation produces a con- 
stant agony that is hard to describe.” 

CATCHWORDS DISCOUNTED 


Mr. Cary added that neither the “self-de- 
termination” goal of the United States nor 
the liberation“ cry of the Communists “has 
any meaning” in the paddy fields. The 
agony of rural Vietnam, where 75 percent of 
its people live, must be seen to be compre- 
hended, he said. 

The peasants he found “numbed” by cor- 
ruption in the provinces and the lack of 
any security from the central government, 
Often, he said, they became refugees after 
finding their rice taxed 50 percent by both 
sides. There are an estimated 500,000 ref- 
ugees in Vietnam today. 

While of the opinion that the United 
States can win a military victory in Vietnam 
in at least 2 years, Mr. Cary said the “real 
challenge will come in the attitudes and 
hearts of the Vietnamese survivors.” 

One of the hopeful signs in Vietnam to- 
day, according to the Quakers, is the rise of 
leadership among young people, both Bud- 
dhist and Roman Catholic. As an example 
they pointed to the Voluntary Youth As- 
sociation of Vietnam which works in the 
local communities. 

One of the team’s recommendations calls 
for a unique corps of American young peo- 
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ple to work with village people under young 
Vietnamese, 


“We hope to relate to some positive ef- 
fort to contribute to a viable eye ig the 


Church World Service, relief arm of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, has plans for 
some refugee relief work. A World Council 
of Churches group is hoping to feed both 
North and South Vietnamese. 

The Quaker mission was sent out after 
Gilbert White, chairman of the AFSC board 
of directors, visited Saigon last winter. Last 
December, Mr. White made an appeal in an 
article ed in the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, for further development 
of the Mekong River Basin as an alternative 
to further conflict in Indochina. The idea 
was later taken up by President Johnson. 


Dartmouth’s Cultural Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
era of unexcelled efforts in expanding 
educational opportunities and encourag- 
ing national participation in the arts, I 
am most pleased to cite the outstanding 
program of Hopkins Center at Dart- 
mouth College, my alma mater. The 
tireless endeavors of countless individ- 
uals, including Mr. Warner Bentley, have 
brought to the college a multimillion- 
dollar complex which has become the 
focus for a cultural revival of a large area 
of upper New England. Hopkins Center 
has indeed introduced a fresh look to the 
tradition-laden Ivy League campus with 
its modern architecture and exceptional 
facilities for music, painting, sculpture, 
drama, and a host of other student and 
community activities. The center's di- 
rector, Mr. Bentley, his staff and the col- 
lege administration are to be congratu- 
lated particularly for the extensive use 
made of the center during past summer 
sessions and throughout the regular aca- 
demic years since its opening. I include 
in the Recor for the interest of the gen- 
eral public the following news story con- 
cerning the center’s recent activities 
which appeared in the Meriden, Conn., 
Journal of July 29: 

{From the Meriden Journal, July 29, 1965] 
Tue $7 Mrttion COMPLEX ABOUNDS Wir 
CULTURE AT DARTMOUTH 

Hanover, N.H.— The banks of the Con- 
necticut River, where once the Indian used 
to tread, are alive with culture again this 
summer, courtesy of the Indians of Dart- 
mouth College. 

A rich heritage in art, drama and music 
abounds in Dartmouth’s Hopkins Center. 

The $7 milllon center is a glittering com- 
plex of galleries, concert halls, music rooms, 
workshops, and theaters. 

The center's summer program, called “A 
Congregation of the Arts,” is for everybody— 
the Vermont dairy farmer on a night off, the 
New Hampshire manufacturer who travels 
the winding back roads from the southern 
part of the State, the tourists and vaca- 
tloners who flock to this Trolling green area. 
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‘The congregation of the arts is a program 
of concerts, art shows, classic films, and plays, 
presented on alternating nights throughout 
the summer. The plays this summer include 
Shakespeare's Richard II”; Moliere’s Tar- 
tuffe”; and Bernard Shaw's The George Doc- 
tor's Dilemma.” 

The Dartmouth Community Symphony 
Orchestra features annually one or two 80- 
called Composers in Residence. 

In residence this summer are Hungary's 
Zoltan Kodaly, Ernest Krenek, and Ross Lee 
Finney. Krenek’s “Fibonacci—Mobile,” and 
Finney's Nun's Priest's Tale,” will have their 
world premieres at the center this summer, 
under the direction of concert conductor 
Mario Debonaventura. 

The repertory company producing the three 
plays is composed of seven working profes- 
sions, most with Broadway credits, bolstered 
by student actors. 

“When are you going to present something 
everyone can understand” a Hanover woman 
once asked Warner Bentely, director of the 
center. 

“Never, I hope,” Bentley replied. 

“You just can't get education gradually,” 
he says. “You've got to jump right in 
* sink or swim. Fortunately, most of 
the people around here—at least the ones we 
see—have been swimming very nicely.” 

Now in ita third year, Hopkins Center has 
been a Bentley idea for more than 3 decades. 


Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
overwhelmed with a sense of irreparable 
loss as we contemplate the passing of a 
distinguished colleague who towered 
among us as a symbol of integrity and 
dedication. CLARENCE Brown would 
stand out in any group, and certainly 
in the Congress his unusual talents 
marked him as a leader whose contribu- 
tions to the legislative process will re- 
main to enhance his image down through 
the years. 

When I came to Congress in 1947, it 
was my privilege, along with the rest of 
the neophytes of that 80th Congress, to 
sit at the feet of this wise and learned 
counselor. And I can recall the sound 
advice he gave us—cliches perhaps to the 
oldtimers but for the newcomers guide- 
posts in a strange land—including the 
admonition above all other things to 
take care of our mail,” to keep closely 
attuned to what the folks back home 
were thinking. 

In the intervening years, I came to ap- 
preciate his outstanding contributions to 
our party, and it is no idle statement to 
credit him with the making of more than 
one presidential candidate. He and I 
stood side by side on many issues since 
we entertained the same conservative 
views although there were many times 
that my final vote was registered only 
after I had determined where he stood. 
Aside from this professional tribute, I 
want also to be recalled as his close and 
admiring friend. Surviving financial 
setbacks and surmounting political re- 
verses, he always returned to his legis- 
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lative chores with renewed vigor and 
determination. When, however, his 
helpmate was taken from him a short 
while ago, he seemed somehow to lack 
the will to go on alone. And the faith, 
by which he lived and died, tells me that 
he now rests in that sheltered vale be- 
yond the sunset reunited with his life’s 
companion, there to awalt that final re- 
union when all true believers will as- 
semble on that distant shore. May the 
Giver of all good gifts ease for his 
bereaved ones the heartache of this hour. 


Without Labor, Nothing Prospers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Virginia State AFL-CIO met 
in convention here in Washington. I had 
the pleasure of attending the conven- 
tion, as I have in the past, but this year 
I had the pleasure and privilege of pre- 
senting to this assembly a most distin- 
guished American, the Honorable HUBERT 
H. Humpnrey, the Vice President of the 
United States. 

I believe the Vice President's remarks 
warrant the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress. Accordingly, I here- 
with include them in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE President HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY AT VimoIntA AFL-CIO, Park BALL 
ROOM, SHERATON-ParRK HOTEL, AucusT 19, 
1965 
Sophocles once said, “Without labor, noth- 

ing prospers.” That has certainly been true 

of this year's legislative program. 

The Virginia AFL-CIO, the national AFL- 
CIO, and your representatives in govern- 
ment are all laborers in the feid of improv- 
ing human welfare. 

Your national AFL-CIO president, George 
Meany, has shown the statesmanship and 
leadership necessary for a mass movement 
such as the national labor union. 

Your own State AFL-CIO chairman, Har- 
old Boyd, has been a prime mover in the 
growth of the Virginia AFL-CIO, 

Brewster Snow, your secretary-treasurer, 
and Julian Carper, your vice president, have 
also made Virginia one of the 17 States in 
which membership in the AFL-CIO affiliated 
unions has increased in recent years. 

I also understand that Sidney Kellam, 
the Virginia Democratic National Commit- 
teeman and longtime supporter of labor in 
Virginia, is with us today. 

But, I could not speak before a Virginia 
group without mentioning my very good 
friend—and your very good friend, too 
Congressman Par JENNINGS, from Marion. 
I want you to know that when we needed 
Far on those very crucial votes in the early 
stages of the repeal of 14(b), Par was there 
with us. And, just as importantly, Pat has 
been with labor and the people of his State 
and country on practically every major issue 
this year. We are extremely proud of you, 


Par. 
What is the status of labor in Virginia 
and the rest of the United States today? 
President Johnson has outlined a strong 
and vigorous labor program for this session 
of Congress. 
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Specifically, the House repealed section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act on July 28. 
The Senate full committee met this morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock, and should report the 
bill tomorrow or next week. 

The House Executive Committee meetings 
on the Fair Labor Standards Act Amend- 
ments have been under way this week in the 
House. 

The Manpower Training Act Amendments 
have already become law. 

In addition, there are many, many other 
programs the President has pushed and Con- 
greas has passed this year. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson and this 89th 
Congress will provide labor and the rest of 
the United States with some of the most sub- 
stantial legislation ever passed by any Con- 
gress. 

All of the activity on the Federal level is 
to make the entire economy grow, give our 
people Jobs, and make life more meaning- 
ful for all of us. 

But passing legislation alone does not au- 
tomatically mean we get results. To assess 
how effective our labor and economic poli- 
cies have been, let's look at several factors 
in the labor situation in the United States 
and Virginia. 

Employment in the United States has im- 
proved notably over the past year, following 
2 years of little change. 

Total employment this July was 24 
million higher than 1 year ago—outpacing 
the growth in the labor force by some several 
thousand, so that unemployment declined by 
this amount. 

The unemployment rate, adjusted for sea- 
sonality, has trended downward steadily 
since last fall. 

In July, just last month, it reached 4.5 per- 
cent (compared with 5 percent a year ago). 

This represents the lowest level of un- 
employment since late 1957. 

And, most of the improvement in unem- 
ployment has come in the hard-core sec- 
tor—those unemployed 6 months or more— 
which dropped to 320,000 in July, or some 
200,000 less than a year ago. 

Teenage unemployment is still a seri- 
ous problem, with about 13 percent of 
this group unemployed in July—however, it 
is encouraging to note that the rate this 
July was no higher than a year ago, even 
though the teenage labor force increased by 
over 1 million. 

A great deal of credit for this reduction 
can go to the youth opportunities program 
instituted this summer. 

Expansion in employment in the past year 
has been accentuated by the sharp gain in 
manufacturing—which rose nearly 800,000 
and accounted for nearly one-third of the 
total rise in payroll employment. 

The manufacturing total of 18.1 million in 
July rose above its World War II peak 
for the first time. 

On the wage front, the average hourly 
earnings of factory production workers in 
July were $2.62—9 cents higher than a year 
ago 


Weekly earnings averaged @107.68--$4.70 
more than a year ago. 

So far this year the rise in factory hourly 
earnings has been sharper than for several 
years past. 

The labor situation in Virginia—measured 
in terms of unemployment is exceedingly 
favorable. 

The unemployment rate in Virginia, esti- 
mated at 3.2 percent in June, was only three- 
fifths of the national average, and one of the 
lowest in the Nation. 

Employment in Virginia Increased by 
50,000—or more than 3 percent over the 
year ending in June—somewhat better than 
the national rate of rise. 

The average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing in Virginia rose 10 cents over the 
year—a littie more than the national aver- 
age—to 82.34. 

Gains were especially sharp in the tobacco 
Manufacturing industry. 
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The level of hourly earnings in Virginia 
was 28 cents less than the national average, 
although this partly reflected the greater im- 
portance of certain low-wage industries in 
the Virginia economy. 

The current low level of unemployment in 
Virginia largely reflects the strong growth in 
the State’s economy in the postwar period. 
The increases have been considerably better 
than the national average. 

Industrial expansion has been strong, and 
has come largely in the higher wage indus- 
tries, especially in durables. 

From 1957 to 1964, nonfarm payroll em- 
ployment in Virginia rose 19 percent—nearly 
twice the rate of increase in the Nation as a 
whole. 

Manufacturing employment rose 16 per- 
cent, compared with about 1 percent na- 
tionally. 

Durabie goods manufacturing employment 
in Virginia rose about 27,000 compared with 
16,000 in nondurable goods. 

However, in 1964, nondurable goods indus- 
tries still accounted for about 60 percent of 
the State’s manufacturing employment. 

Outside of manufacturing, sharp gains oc- 
curred in all of the service-type activities— 
trade, finance services, and government 
ranging from 20 to 40 percent. Except in 
government, these gains were all consider- 
ably sharper than the national average. 

A measure of our labors 18 in- 
come—what is the status of this in Virginia? 

Per capita in total personal income has 
increased more in Virginia than in the United 
States as a whole since 1961. 

A higher rate of increase in Virginia than 
in the Nation occurred also for the very 
short-term period 1963-64 as well as for the 
long run—either from 1948 or from 1953. 

At the same time, however, per capita in- 
come is less in Virginia than the average for 
the Nation. 

In 1964 average per capita personal income 
in Virginia was $2,239 compared with an av- 
erage of $2,566 for the United States. 

This gap has been narrowing somewhat, 
however, with increasing rates of increase in 
Virginia incomes. 

As a concrete example of fringe benefits in 
the month of June in 1965 in the Norfolk 
area: Of all manufacturing plant workers: 
98 percent have paid hospitalization and sur- 
gical insurance; 95 percent have paid life 
insurance; 60 percent have paid sick leave; 
72 percent have 7 or more paid holidays; and 
97 percent have paid vacations. 

Labor is life; from the inmost heart of 
the worker rises his God-given force, the 
sacred celestial life-essence breathed into 
him by Almighty God. 

You have made great gains through your 
AFL-CIO on the State level. 

The President and this 89th Congress have 
made great gains in labor legislation—and we 
intend to make more before this session is 
over. 

All ot us are working at our labors. Al- 
though the way we labor may be somewhat 
different, our goals are the same—the better- 
ment of humankind. 

Let me just leave you with this thought: 
There is a perennial nobleness and even 
sacredness in work. Were man ever so be- 
nighted and forgetful of his high A 
there is always hope in a man who actually 
and earnestly works. 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle in 
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paying tribute to our departed friend, 
CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio. As many 
have said and as all who serve here know, 
we have lost one of the most respected ` 
men to ever serve in the U.S. Congress. 
I do not believe that anyone who knew 
this gentleman could have questioned his 
strength of character or his great ability. 

Here was a man who had given more 
than 50 years of active and distinguished 
public service to his State and his Nation, 
serving more than half of that time in 
this House of Representatives that he 
loved. Throughout his long and produc- 
tive life, he demonstrated always the 
courage of his convictions and a mature 
and sound judgment. In times of con- 
fusion, it often was the sane calm voice 
of CLARENCE Brown that brought reality 
back in that particular situation. 

CLARENCE BROWN was a man of reason 
and good conscience, dedicated to prin- 
ciples of sound government. The people 
of the State of Ohio, and all who are 
Americans, have lost one of the most ef- 
fective and conscientious legislators to 
ever serve in the Congress. We cannot 
afford the loss of such men because they 
are too few. 

I express my deepest sympathy to his 
family. Their loss although more per- 
sonal is shared by us all. 


In the Final Analysis the People Are the 
Last Word—The People of Each of the 
50 States Should Be Permitted To Vote 
and Decide for Themselves on the 
Question of State Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the crux of the continuing debate over 
the reapportionment issue is whether the 
people have a right to decide their own 
destiny. This right is fundamental to 
our democratic system. We are fighting 
in Vietnam now to provide the Vietnam- 
ese with the sacred right of self-deter- 
mination, 

But, in the face of this tradition so 
basic to our system, a minority in the 
U.S. Senate has been successful in 
thwarting the will of the people by side- 
tracking a constitutional amendment, 
This amendment would have given the 
people in the States the right to decide 
for themselves criteria for determining 
composition of one house of the legis- 
lature. 

It would give the people the right to 
vote on each proposed reapportionment. 

There have been some excellent and 
incisive editorials in some of our leading 
newspapers on this subject. 

The Nashville Banner, on August 4, 
pointed out that the constitutional con- 
vention now meeting in Nashville had 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the 
amendment. On August 9 the Banner, 
in an editorial, emphasized that the bat- 
tle is not over. 
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And the Washington Daily News, on 
August 4, made the basic point that 
“The People Are the Last Word.” 

Under unanimous consent I place these 
editorials in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
believing them to be of widespread in- 
terest throughout the Nation. 

The editorials follow: . 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Aug. 
4. 1965 


APPORTIONMENT ISSUE: DIRKSEN AMENDMENT 
GETS BACKING OF TENNESSEE 


As registered overwhelmingly, 75 to 15, it 
is the judgment of Tennessee's Constitu- 
tional Convention delegates that nothing 
less than the Dirksent amendment can satis- 
factorily settle—for the Nation—the ques- 
tion of State authority on legislative appor- 
tionment. 

Between alteration by Supreme Court de- 
cree, the one-man, one-vote formula there- 
by prescribed, and the constitutional concept 
reserving that decision to the people, this 
State body has cast its vote by resolution 
for the latter. As reprinted elsewhere on this 
page, the Dirksen amendment spells it out. 

Even foes of this proposal for the people 
to decide, a method inherent to the Con- 
stitution itself, do not challenge the fact 
that historically—until now—States have 
had the right to pattern one branch of their 
legislatures after the nonpopulation basis 
of US. Senate apportionment, The Con- 
stitution hasn't changed on that point. Only 
judicial interpretation changed. Suddenly 
it became invalid for the States to apportion 
as does the United States. 

Obviously there is widespread disagreement 
with that ukase, though State after State— 
as did Tennessee—legislated to conform with 
the Court ruling. 

The Dirksen amendment would not be an 
obstacle in the path of any State desiring 
to abolish the long-standing apportionment 
pattern. All would have that choice. It 
simply would write into the Constitution, if 
ratified by three-fourths of the States, the 
provision that the people of each State shall 
decide for themselves. 

Clearly the opponents of that proposition 
do not trust the people; additionally they 
are antagonistic to a principle incorporated 
in the Constitution as a power balance re- 
specting representation in the Senate. 

As conceded by even those championing 
the Supreme Court decree overturning that 
State formula, it was an abrupt and drastic 
alteration; and consulted at no point the 
prerogative of public preference. It was 
amendment by flat. 

The Tennessee Constitutional Convention 
Is not, by its vote of yesterday, attempting to 
amend the State law, pro or con, in this 
particular. It has provided an expression 
of sentiment in favor of the principle in- 
herent to the Dirksen amendment—for dis- 
posal of this issue by the hands to which the 
responsibility belongs. 

There can be no denying that it has 
spoken in this the majority judgment of the 
people of Tennessee. 


Maysorrry Wants Ir: For DIRKSEN AMEND- 
MENT, BATTLE Isn’r Over 


Though lack of a two-thirds Senate ma- 
jority stalled his amendment, which would 
reserve to States the right of choice in ap- 
portioning their own legislatures, Senator 
Evererr DikEsrnN announced that he would 
try again. He should. The principle in- 
volved is fundamental, and as old as the 
US. Constitution. 

It was disrupted by the Supreme Court 
decision decreeing that State legislatures 
must be redesigned on the one-man, one-vote 
basis in both their Chambers. That was 
disestablishment-by-flat of a time-honored 
formula which followed precisely the appor- 
tionment pattern for the U.S. Senate spelled 
out in the Constitution. 
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There can be no question but that the 
majority of constituents throughout the Na- 
tion oppose that drastic, court-drafted alter- 
ation—for more than half the States have 
moved by one legislative expression or an- 
other to modify it; and State after State 
has gone on record for submitting it to test 
at the polls. 

Equally significant as an evidence of ma- 
jority sentiment is the fact that on the U.S. 
Senate test far more than half (57 to 39) 
cast their vote for the Dirksen amendment. 
The Constitution requires, of course, a two- 
thirds affirmation there to authorize submis- 
sion of an amendment to public vote; and 
& three-fourths majority by the States for 
ratification. 

Sentiment obviously was strong for this 
plan to let the people of each State vote on 
whether to redistrict one branch of their 
legislature on a basis other than population. 

The Dirksen amendment does not propose 
an arbitrary action in challenge of the court 
decree. It seeks simply to let the people 
decide a matter that is of deep and genuine 
concern to them—a right recognized in the 
Constitution itself; but outside of which the 
court acted in its own decision. 

The question in all its startling clarity is 
simply: Should the people be permitted to 
decide for themselves? A majority of the 
States said Tes.“ Along with Senator DME- 
SEN, 56 other Members of that branch of 
Congress have said “Yes.” It is a minority 
that says No.“ 

The amendment can be revived in that 
body; or, two-thirds of the State legisla- 
tures (34 States) are empowered, under the 
Constitution, to call a constitutional con- 
yention for that purpose. 

The former approach is the better one. 

Pointed out before, and still pertinent, is 
the fact that Chief Justice Warren—who 
handed down the one-man-one-vote“ deci- 
sion—was on exactly the other side of the 
issue when he was Governor of California. 
Many counties, he said then, “are far more 
important in the life of their State than 
thelr population bears to the entire popu- 
lation.” 

State by State, the American people haven't 
changed their minds on that point, as has 
the Chief Justice. But whether or not the 
idea is that they have, they are entitled to 
participate in the decision, exactly as the 
Dirksen amendment would provide. 

There is nothing wrong with that latter 
principle; there Is everything right with it. 

With the majority's help, Senator DIRKSEN 
should keep trying. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 4, 1965] 
THE PEOPLE ARE THE Last Worp 
In our system of Government, as spelled 
out by the Constitution and every other 
principle we go by, the people are the final 
word, 


But a substantial number of Members in 

the U.S. Senate, although generally classify- 
ing themselves as “liberals,” are opposed to 
this system. 
They demonstrate this opposition by the 
bitter manner in which they seek to defeat 
the so-called Dirksen amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Last year, the Supreme Court, in an amaz- 
ing ruling, held that both houses of a State 
legislature had to be apportioned on a strict 
population basis—the so-called one-man, 
one- vote proposition. This despite the 
State-by-State apportionment of the U.S. 
Senate, despite the constitutions of most 
States, despite recent and specific approval 
by the voters in some States of a different 
system. 

Nobody wants to rip out the Supreme 
Court because of this airy decision, although 
the decision had the effect of ripping out 
most State legislatures. 

The way to correct the Court's action is 
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to write into the Federal Constitution an 
amendment. This amendment has been of- 
fered by Senator Dirksen, of Illinois. All 
the amendment says is that any State may 
set up one house of its legislature on other 
than a population basis if—emphasis on the 
if—the people of the State want it that way. 

But the Senators opposing the Dirksen 
amendment don’t want the people to decide 
for themselves. The plain implication is 
that the Senators know better than the peo- 
ple of the States what is a proper system 
for the States. Since many of these Sena- 
tors have been among the most zealous 
champions of civil rights, their inconsistency 
on the Dirksen issue is beyond comprehen- 
sion. 

If the people in the States are not capable 
of deciding such basic questions as the man- 
ner in which they wish their legislatures to 
be organized, then it is valid to question 
the capacity of the people to decide other 
questions—who, for instance, should repre- 
sent them in the U.S. Senate. 

Maybe, if these anti-Dirksen Senators are 
right, we should go back to the old system 
of having U.S. Senators chosen by State leg- 
islatures. (We wouldn’t favor that for a 
minute, but it is just as logical as the op- 
position to the Dirkser amendment.) 

There are many arguments favoring the 
Dirksen amendment. But, regardless of all 
other arguments, the issue now before the 
Senate is fundamental—the right of the 
people of the States to decide for themselves. 
Despite all the windy debate, this is the 
only issue. 


Tipped Employees and the Minimum 
Wage ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to voice my objection to the proposal 
which has been made to include tipped 
employees under the provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Act. 

In the food service and lodging indus- 
tries, a unique problem revolves about 
the service or tip employee. Granted 
that some are opposed to the general 
concept of tipping itself, it nevertheless 
is true that attempts to do away with 
tipping have met with little success. Un- 
less Congress is prepared to ban tips by 
direct legislative fiat, it should face 
squarely the fact that tip employees re- 
ceive income over which the employer 
has no control whatsoever—income 
which far exceeds the basis and pur- 
vous of any minimum wage and hour 

W. 

Various provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act indicate that one basic 
purpose of the minimum wage law is to 
assure each individual a minimum in- 
come floor and not necessarily to guar- 
antee a cash dollar wage per se. In this 
regard, reliable surveys of the incomes 
of employees receiving tip gratuities in- 
dicate—kecping in mind the income con- 
cept—that such employees are receiving 
far more than the minimum income floor 
established by the minimum wage law. 
This leads to the conclusion that em- 
ployees receiving such income should be 
exempt from minimum wage coverage. 
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At the very least, the matter of the tip 
employee is one requiring additional 
study by the Department of Labor. At 
present, the Department’s basis for legis- 
lating in this area is that of an outdated 
study admitted by the agency itself to be 
limited in scope. 

H.R. 10518, 18, section 101(a) represents 
what in effect may be termed a “tip 
credit” to be applied by employers in 
determining the appropriate minimum 
wage of certain employees. Section 101 
(a) (1) bases the tip credit on the 
amount “accounted for” by the employee 
or “turned over to his employer.” Is this 
a practical approach? How many em- 
Ployees will make conscientious reports 
of their tip income when in doing so they 
cut down their paid salary? 

The alternative is for the Secretary of 
Labor to establish a median tip scale. 
The language of section 101(a) (2) pro- 
vides that such tip credit is to be the 
“average value of tips—as determined 
by the Secretary—for specifically defined 
classes of employees and establishments, 
and in defined areas.” A mere reading 
of the subsection indicates that it could 
prove to be an administrative nightmare. 
It is difficult to imagine an administra- 
tive staff of any lesser magnitude than a 
new bureaucratic labyrinth being neces- 
Sarily required to, in effect, determine 
the average value of tips for each in- 
dividual class of employees, employed 
in each individual establishment, in 
each segment of the involved indus- 
tries and in differing locales of the 
country. 

So the proposal offers two methods of 
reporting tips to determine tip credits— 
and both are unacceptable. 

Yet another objection of section 101 
(a)(2) rests upon the delegation of 
Power to the agency to set the tip credit 
figure. Admittedly, objection to an 
agency determination of this sort must 
be based on more than a mere suspicion 
that the Administrator will arrive at a 
figure not reflecting the true situation. 
In this regard however, it should be 
noted that the Secretary of Labor, when 
presented with a similar proposal in the 
88th Congress, indicated that it was his 
feeling such tip credit would be in the 
area of ten to fifteen cents an hour. Ten 
to fifteen cents per hour is clearly not 
& realistic figure. 

The amount of tip credit is limited by 
the stipulation that it shall not exceed 
50 percent of the minimum wage. Such 
& limitation has no logical basis. On the 
one hand it is recognized that the tipped 
employee holds a unique situation in in- 
dustry and it is further recognized that 
a tip credit should be allowed. It should 
follow then that full credit and recogni- 
tion should be given to the concept of tip 
Credit. In limiting the maximum tip 
credit and setting an arbitrary maxi- 
mum. the proposal parts ways with logi- 
cal thinking and sets a maximum which 
unduly penalizes the employer. 

Section 101(b) attempts to define 
those “tipped employees” who will re- 
ceive the benefit of a tip credit. Such 
tipped employees are defined as those 
“engaged in an occupation for which the 
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Secretary finds that tips have customar- 
ily and regularly constituted, and have 
been generally recognized as constitut- 
ing, a substantial part of the income of 
the employees engaged in such occupa- 
tion.” It should be noted that the Sec- 
retary, should he be called upon to deter- 
mine the average value of tips, is directed 
to review specifically defined classes of 
employees and establishments and in 
defined areas.” It follows.that in defin- 
ing tipped employees the Secretary 
should be equally required to review 
“specifically defined classes of employees 
and establishments and in defined 
areas.“ This matter becomes one of 
great importance when one recalls that 
existing Department of Labor surveys 
into the matter of tipped income inquired 
as to but two classes of employees— 
namely, waiters-waitresses and bellmen. 
It is generally conceded that the number 
of employees properly classed as tipped 
employees in the food service industry 
far exceed these two categories. 

Section 101(c) (3) makes it clear that 
a certain portion of gratuities received 
are not to be taken into account in com- 
puting overtime. This provision is still 
objectionable because it will penalize em- 
ployers in tip industries for overtime 
more than it would employers in nontip 
industries. For example: If there is an 
allowance of 35 cents an hour for tips, 
the hotel employer would have to pay the 
waiter a cash wage of 65 cents an hour. 
In computing overtime under this 
amendment, the waiter is entitled to 
$1.50 an hour including tips. This 
means that the allowance of 35 cents is 
deducted from $1.50 making it necessary 
to pay a cash wage of $1.15 during over- 
time. Although this might seem super- 
ficially fair from the employee's 
standpoint because he is getting one and 
one-half times his regular rate during 
overtime hours, look at the employer's 
side of it. He would be required to pay 
65 cents an hour regular time and $1.15 
an hour during overtime. This is an 
increase in the payroll of almost 77 per- 
cent. Even if the allowance for tips 
were only 20 cents an hour in such a case, 
the employer would be required to pay 
80 cents an hour for regular time and 
$1.30 an hour for overtime, an increase 
of 6244 percent; other employers are 
penalized only 50 percent for overtime. 

The question immediately arises as to 
the computation of overtime when one 
considers the matter of boarding and 
lodging provided to employees. Section 
3(m) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, provided in part that wage“ 18 
to include the “fair value” of such board- 
ing and lodging provided to the employee 
by the employer, as determined by the 
Secretary. The law as it is presently 
written requires that overtime be paid 
on the “fair value“ of such boarding and 
lodging allowance. In that this legisla- 
tion has included language deleting cer- 
tain of the gratuities received in the 
computation of overtime, it would seem 
logical that such a deletion be applied to 
the matter of boarding and lodging fair 
value. 

Obviously the minimum wage proposal 
which will soon be before the Congress 
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would greatly increase operational costs 
to the innkeeping and food service in- 
dustries and-would lead to a demand for 
increased productivity from employees. 
As a result, those with less-developed, 
less-productive skills—the very ones 
upon which the Great Society’s search 
for employment centers—will find their 
job potential limited in yet another in- 
dustry. This proposed legislation will 
certainly not encourage management in 
the lodging and food industries to ex- 
pand their work force. On the contrary, 
it will cause many workers with marginal 
skills to find their present jobs vanish- 
ing—phased out because of higher costs 
to his employer. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues here 
in the House to join with me in working 
for the defeat of this unjustifiable, 
highly discriminatory proposal. 


Message for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Connecticut Transportation Authority is 
an agency of the State of Connecticut 
charged with the statutory responsibility 
of providing necessary public financial 
support for the preservation and im- 
provement of rail service. I offer for the 
consideration of my colleagues a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the Con- 
necticut Transportation Authority urg- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to require the merged Pennsylvania-New 
York Central Railroads to continue all 
New Haven Railroad passenger service 
required by the public interest. 

This is a problem of significant im- 
portance, not only to Connecticut resi- 
dents, but also to the residents and the 
business representatives of other States 
adjacent to and distant from Connecti- 
cut who have occasion to use the New 
Haven Railroad which provides the only 
railroad passenger service within Con- 
necticut and between Connecticut and 
other States. 

I am confident that the Connecticut 
Transportation Authority has the sup- 
port of the entire Connecticut delega- 
tion in this effort. I solicit the support 
of my other colleagues and add the res- 
olution to this statement: 

RESOLUTION OF CONNECTICUT TRANSPORTATION 
AUTHORITY 
Re continuation of New Haven Railroad pas- 
senger service by the proposed egien 
8 York Central- Pennsylvania 


It 8 that the Ponnsylvania-New 


York Central Railroad Cos. have filed a peti- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Commisat: 
21989 and 21990), and 
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It appearing further that thè New Haven 
Ralirọad, which has been in bankruptcy pro- 
for over 4 years, has requested that 
it be included in the aforesaid merged com- 
pany for the reason, inter alla, that without 
such inclusion, business now handled by New 
Haven Railroad would be diverted to the 
merged com y and the resultant loss in 
revenues Sonia result in liquidation of the 
New Haven Railroad because it would be 
impossible to reorganize this railroad upon 
such loss of revenues, and 

It appearing further that the report and 
order recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission examiners in this pro- 

(service date Mar. 29, 1965) would 
require the merged company to continue the 
freight operations of the New Haven Rail- 
road, but would, in effect, permit abandon- 
ment of all passenger services now operated 
by the New Haven Rallroad, and 

It appearing further that the New Haven 

is the only rallroad that provides 
passenger service within Connecticut and 
between Connecticut and other States, and 
that such service is patronized by thousands 
of Connecticut residents dally and consti- 
tutes an essential form of public transporta- 
tion for which no suitable alternative exists, 
and 

It appearing further, that the State of 
Connecticut has intervened in said Inter- 
state Commerce Commission proceedings, 
and by testimony of witnesses, documentary 
evidence, submission of brief and exceptions 
to the examiners’ recommended report, Con- 
necticut urges that the merged company be 
required to continue both passenger and 
freight service now furnished by the New 
Haven Railroad: Now, therefore 

We, the undersigned, comprising the 
Connecticut Transportation Authority of 
the State of Connecticut, established by 
the General Assembly of Connecticut, for 
the purpose of providing necessary public 
financial support for the preservation and 
improvement of rall service, recognizing 
the vital importance of efforts here- 
tofore and currently carried forward by 
Connecticut Senators and Representatives in 
the U.S. Congress for the preservation of 
essential New Haven Railroad freight and 
Passenger services, herewith petition each 
Connecticut Senator and Representative to 
continue to bring to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Connect- 
icut’s urgent need for continued ran 
senger service and to urge the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to direct the merged 
company to continue all passenger service 
now provided by the New Haven Railroad and 
required by the public interest. 

Dated at Hartford, Conn., this 18th day 
of August 1965. 
CONNECTICUT TRANSPORTATION AUTHORITY. 

Frank M. Reinhold, Chairman; Hugh M. 


We herewith order the executive director 
of the authority to forward a copy of this 
resolution to each Connecticut Senator and 
Representative in Congress, to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to the Housing and 


HARTFORD, August 18, 1965. 


SAMUEL KANELL, 
Executive Director, Connecticut Trans- 
portation Authority. 
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Adversary System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, 
there is much logic and history to sup- 
port the conclusion reached in Richard 
Strout’s commentary in the August 20 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor. 
The article, which follows, is an excellent 
analysis of political cycles in this coun- 
try: 


ADVERSARY SYSTEM 
(By Richard L, Strout) 


In 7 months Congress has passed a backlog 
of 20 years’ legislation which it may take 20 
more years to learn how to administer. 

For administrative complexity, the coun- 
try has hardly seen anything like the pres- 
ent. One remembers the attack on the mess 
in Washington in the New Deal. A bigger 
outcry may develop now. There is no par- 
tisan bias in this reporter's appraisal of the 
problem ahead. But he would guess that be- 
fore long the Republicans would be throwing 
themselves on examples of duplications and 
contradictions, of inefficiencies and perhaps 
corruption, that develop with sweeping new 
legislation. In fact we are beginning to see 
this in the administration of the war on 
pov N 
It is not one new administrative night- 

mare, it is half a dozen. The Civil Rights 
Act theoretically ends ancient barriers to 
Negro voting. A majority of Congress, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, approve. But the 
machinery involves courts, Justice Depart- 
ment men and Federal It pro- 
poses a social revolution, and a revolution 
that has to be administered. 

There is medicare, too. A new Federal reg- 
ulatory bureaucracy is indicated. Whether 
there are enough hospitals, nurses and doc- 
tors to run the new program remains to be 
seen. Almost anybody can feel that out- 
side the harbor bar these is choppy weather. 
The new general education bill is another 
example, It may, or may not, have skirted 
the sensitive issue of Federal aid to parochial 
schools. It will be appraised when the new 
program is tackled. 

The housing bill institutes an elaborate 
and complex system of Federal rent subsidies. 
It hasn't been tried before; it is brand new. 
With the best will in the world there are 
tricky problems of administration. There Is 
a brand new Department of Urban Affairs 
and related matters. High time, sponsors 
exclaim. Yes, but the new department must 
settle down among the other departments, 
and its workers reach accommodation with 
other Federal agents. 

Equal to all others put together, perhaps, 
5 sg ‘old activities of tbe wat re 
poverty. ese range from palachia re- 
vival to tentative 8 of birth 
control information and betterment of life 
in ghettos. 

Well, we have a lively time ahead of us. 
Many Congresmen think the great batch of 

m overdue. The public seems to 
agree. But learning to administer this kind 
of program efficiently is another matter. We 
found that out in the New Deal. 

If this reporter is right the same old cycle 
of American politics Mes ahead. Normally it 
is in two stages; there is a period of innova- 
tion. That Is occurring now under the Dem- 
ocrats. Later comes the period of consolida- 

“tion. The Republicans traditionally have 
come to the front then. If my forecast is 
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correct, there will be an interval of some 
years while the present tremendous programs 
get under way. 

Then faults and contradictions will show 
up. No opposition party worth its salt will 
fail to point these out, and exploit them. 

Will voters grow increasingly restive? Will 
they argue ultimately that “it’s time for a 
change,” or time “to throw the rascals out“? 

Well, that's the way the cycle has gone in 
the past under the adversary system or two- 
party American Government. 


Tribute to the Memory of Hon. 
Clarence J. Brown of Ohio 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise on 
this sad occasion to join my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives in pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of the Honor- 
able CLARENCE J. Brown of Ohio, who has 
passed on to the Great Beyond. The 
Grim Reaper with the inverted torch has 
beckoned him on to that long and eternal 
home. His death leaves a void in the 
Halls of Congress which cannot now be 
filled. 

CLARENCE Brown was an outstanding 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
He was a man of sterling and dependable 
character, whose heart and mind were 
attuned to the highest public good. He 
was reliable in every sense of the word 
and thus inspired the complete confi- 
dence of his associates. 

CLARENCE Brown embraced what I like 
to refer to as the sound doctrine. He 
believed in preserving our natural and fi- 
nancial resources. He was opposed to 
squandering public funds with no purpose 
in view except to increase the power of 

the Central Government and thus rob 
the States and localities of their right to 
regulate and govern their own activities. 
In short, he believed in the principle that 
the best government was a government 
close to the people. 

He had the ability to know the right 
from the wrong and, what is more, he 
Possessed in an unusually high degree 
the courage to do the right irrespective 
of the consequences. As he leaves this 
earthly planet, it is a source of encour- 
agemant to his friends to have the 
knowledge that he ever remained stead- 
fast and unmovable in support of the 
principles in which he believed. These 
qualities in a Congressman are outstand- 
ing in a period and in an age when so 
many of our public men seem more con- 
cerned with the political implications of 
their public conduct and actions than 
with the effect such may have upon the 
welfare of the country. 

CLARENCE Brown loved America and he 
fought to safeguard the fundamental 
principles of Government which have 
made our Nation great and strong. 

I had the honor to meet our departed 
colleague many years before I became a 
Representative in this body. Although 
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we were not in attendance together, we 
both were graduated from Washington 
and Lee University. Washington and 
Lee was proud of CLARENCE Brown, one 
of her most distinguished almuni. Thus, 
I heard of him and knew of his great 
work for many years before I was privi- 
leged to meet him in person. 

My first personal acquaintance with 
him came in the early 1940's when we 
were invited by the late Dr. Francis 
Pendleton Gaines, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee, to return to the seat of 
the university at Lexington, Va., where 
certain honors were to be conferred upon 
us. The friendship thus began and es- 
tablished continued without interruption 
or abatement throughout the remainder 
of his life and expanded into a warm and 
enduring one. 

I shall ever cherish the memory of my 
association with so great a man. I do 
hope and pray that God in His infinite 
wisdom may send others here who are 
determined to carry on and preserve our 
country in the able and forthright man- 
ner so characteristic of the services of our 
late distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able CLARENCE J. Brown of Ohio. 

More than anything else, this country 
stands in need of men in public office who 
possess the ability, as well as the desire, 
to serve the country in a faithful manner, 
and fewer of those who, instead of serv- 
ing the country, expect this country to 
serve them. America should demand 
fewer leaners and more lifters. 

Someone has said: 

What. butids a nation’s pillars high 

And makes it great and strong, 
What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? 

Not gold but only men can make 
A nation great and strong, 

Men who for truth and honor’s sake 
Hold still and suffer long. 

Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare when others sigh, 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift it to the sky. 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with genuine sorrow that 
I learned this morning of the passing 
of the Honorable CLARENCE Brown, Con- 
nen from the Seventh District of 

0. 

CLARENCE Brown has been my friend 
Since 1952. It was at the Republican 
Convention at Chicago which I at- 
‘tended as an instructed delegate for 
Robert Taft that I met CLARENCE Brown, 
a leader in the drive to nominate Bob 
Taft for President. I spent 2 weeks in 
Chicago working closely with CLARENCE 
Brown in the effort to obtain the dele- 
gate strength needed for the nomination. 

It was during those hectic days that I 
learned to admire and respect the great 
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courage and determination with which 
he advocated the causes in which he 
believed. 

CLARENCE Brown was a worthy oppo- 
nent and a most desired associate in any 
political contest. His was a conviction 
which never wavered and which inspired 
greater resolution in. others. He urged 
me to seek a seat in the House, and I 
naturally sought his advice when I came 
to the 87th Congress. His advice and 
counsel will not only be missed by me, 
but his firm and constant adherence to 
his basic conservative beliefs will be 
missed by those who at times needed re- 
newed reassurance in the virtues of his 
principles. 

CLARENCE Brown was a tower of 
strength and reassurance to the Mem- 
bers of his Party, an outstanding Repre- 
sentative of his district, and his Nation. 
His loss will be keenly felt, and I join 
my colleagues in expressing my deep re- 
gret and in extending to his children my 
genuine sympathy. 


The “Peoria Story” Spreads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Peo- 
ria, III., story of local initiative in con- 
nection with its plans for progress and 
expansion which I elaborated upon ear- 
lier in a speech on the floor has now 
become well known throughout the Na- 
tion. 

I am very pleased, under unanimous 
consent to include the following editorial 
from the August 20, 1965, issue of the 
Peoria Journal Star: 

THE “PEORIA STORY” SPREADS 


The "Peoria story” of rebuilding its down- 
town is a big story from coast to coast. 

Not infrequently someone will telephone us 
to say that a friend of theirs in, say, New 
Jersey, read about the “Peoria story” in the 
Bergan Record. 

We're happy to hear these, but cannot, of 
course, comment on them all. Two worth 
mentioning recently, however, appeared in 
the Tallahassee Democrat and in Iron Age 
magazine. 

The Tallahassee (Fla.) newspaper's lead 
editorial was headlined, “Peoria Did It; Can 
We?” Editorials usually don’t have pictures, 
but this one included two photos (before 
and after) to show how “businessmen in 
Peoria, III., formed a corporation, raised 
money, bought a neglected section,” and 
kicked off “a $50 million construction boom.” 

Iron magazine, an influential journal 
which is read by key men in industry, de- 
voted its entire editorial page to "Rumors 
Die Hard, But—Peoria Works Hard To Kill 
Them.” 

Its editor told how he, among many others 
in industry, was invited to Peoria by Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. They heard the Peoria 
story, he said, and were invited “to move to 
Peoria and enjoy its strong points.” The 
editor concluded: 

“A news point: Caterpillar's decision to 
build its international headquarters in 
Peorla. This is known as practicing what 
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you preach. Simple? Yes; but effective in 
this electronic age.” 

In a word, the Peoria story is getting 
around. 


Keep Our Flag Flying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it must 
trouble every citizen when he contem- 
plates the lawlessness that is rife in so 
many of our cities today, when incite- 
ment to civil disobedience ends in riots 
and loss of life and property. But even 
more disturbing is the subtle—or sul- 
len—disregard for the things that so 
many of us have always held sacred— 
standing at attention when the National 
Anthem is played, and removing our hats 
as a mark of respect when the flag goes 
by. 

I am indebted to my stanch friend 
and supporter, Mrs. George D. Conn of 
Malvern, R.D., Pa., for calling to my 
attention the statement by S. L. DeLove 
entitled Can We Wave The Flag Too 
Much?” which is included as a part of 
these remarks and recommended to those 
who may have allowed their patriotic 
awareness to become a bit less sensitive 
than it should be. 

Can Wer Wave THE Flad Too Much? 

(By S. L. DeLove) 

Is it possible to wave the flag too much? 
Provided, of course, that you wave it with 
integrity? Is it possible to study Lincoln 
or Shakespeare too much? Is it possible to 
read the Bible too much? The great, the 
good, the true, are inexhaustible for in- 
spiration, example, and strength. I believe 
that we are not waving our flag enough, not 
nearly enough. 

It seems to me that we are developing a 
tendency to be timid or even apologetic about 
waving the stars and stripes. Walk up and 
down the streets on July 4 and count the 
flags. It is our Nation’s birthday, a sacred 
day in world history, the most important 
day of America. Why isn't the flag flying on 
every rooftop and from every home and build- 
ing? This coniplacent attitude is strong eyi- 
dence of cancerous patriotic decay. The fiag 
is a symbol of our national unity. It is the 
spirit of our undying devotion to our coun- 
try. It stands for the best that is in us, 
for loyalty, character, and faith in democracy. 
Isn't our flag a synonym of the United States 
of America? Does it not represent man's 
greatest, noblest, most sublime dream? Is 
it not the zenith of achievement, the goal to 
which generations have aspired? Ladies and 
gentlemen, I believe it is time for us, for the 
mad, rushing 20th century American, to 
stop for a moment and think. Let us arrest 
our near reverential admiration of material 
success and return to the spiritual and eth- 
ical values. Let us imbue and rekindle in 
ourselves and our children the so-called old- 
fashioned way of patriotism, a burning de- 
votion to the principles and ideals upon 
which our country was founded. 

Should not every home own and proudly 
display the colors on holidays and other 
such occasions? Isn't the flag Patrick 
Henry, Jefferson, Franklin, Washington, 
Nathan Hale, Gettysburg and Valley Force, 
Paul Revere, Jackson and other great men 
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and women who have given us our heritage. 
When you look at the flag can't you see the 
Alamo, Corregidor, Pearl Harbor, the Moni- 
tor, the Merrimac, Wake Island, and Korea? 
Lest we forget, isn't the flag Flanders Field, 
Bataan, Iwo Jima, Normandy, Babe Ruth and 
Davy Crockett? The great events of our 
past and present are wrapped up in our flag. 
It is a symbol of this blessed Nation, a 
giant in industry, education, and commerce. 
Millions of fertile square miles, wheatlands, 
coal mines, steel plants. Our great republic, 
the chosen infant destined to be man’s last 
and remaining hope for suffering humanity, 
a shining beacon of light, noble and glori- 
ous, the haven for the oppressed and perse- 
cuted and truly God's gift to mankind. 
That is what the flag means to me. Can 
we wave it too much? I don’t think so. 


DAV Services in New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
New Mexico citizens has recently come 
tomy attention. These splendid human- 
itarian services are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by those who have benefited 
thereby, directly or indirectly. 

The Disabled American Veterans, a 
congressionally chartered veterans or- 
ganization, has a State department and 
26 local chapters in the State of New 
Mexico. The DAV is the only such or- 
ganization composed exclusively of those 
Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it during time of war. 
I have been a life member of the DAV 
since 1950. 

Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have benefited every com- 
pensated disabled veteran. The present 
national commander is Claude L. Calle- 
gary from the State of Maryland. The 
national headquarters are at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The national service headquar- 
ters of the DAV are located at 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 15 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disability— 
some 2 million—the DAV can never as- 
pire to become the largest of the several 
veterans organizations. Nevertheless, 
the DAV has maintained the largest staff 
of any veterans’ organization, of full 
time, trained national service officers, 
who are located in the 62 regional and 2 
district offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and its central office in 
Washington, D.C, They have access to 
the official claim records of those claim- 
ants who have given them their powers of 
attorney. All of them being war-handi- 
capped veterans themselves, the national 
service officers are sympathetic and alert 
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to ane problems of less informed claim- 
ants. 


DAV SERVICE FACILITIES IN NEW MEXICO 


The DAV presently maintains one na- 
tional service officer in New Mexico, Mr. 
Henry J. Dudoich, located in the VA 
regional office in Albuquerque. The de- 
partment commander is Victor J. Ome- 
lian, of Artesia. The department adju- 
tant is Harry B. Trollinger of Albuquer- 
que. The department headquarters are 
at room 247, Korber Building, 200 Sec- 
ond Street NW., in Albuquerque. 

One hospital is maintained by the VA 
in our State, a 500-bed general medical 
hospital at Albuquerque. The DAV de- 
partment of New Mexico has nationally 
appointed representatives to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Voluntary Serv- 
ices Advisory Committee at the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital servicing New 
Mexico veterans. 

During the last fiscal year the VA 
paid out in excess of $39 million for its 
veteran program in New Mexico includ- 
ing disability compensation to its 13,606 
service-disabled veterans. These Fed- 
eral expenditures in New Mexico furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. Nearly 28 percent are mem- 
bers of the 26 DAV chapters in New 
Mexico. This 28 percent record is much 
above the average, but not nearly good 
enough in view of the very outstanding 
record of personalized service activities 
and accomplishments of the DAV serv- 
ice office in behalf of New Mexico vet- 
erans and dependents during the last 10 
fiscal years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 

Claimants contacted: Estimated 45,- 
305; claim folders reviewed: 29,123; ap- 
pearances before rating boards: 16,982; 
compensation increases obtained: 3,903; 
service connections obtained: 747; non- 
service pensions: 1,232; death benefits 
obtained: 698; total monetary benefits 
obtained: $10,019,315.55. 

These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its two 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 21,421 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,957,574.70 and in the 
central office, they handled 42,165 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in monetary 
benefits of $5,893,303.64, proportionate 
additional benefits were thereby ob- 
tained for New Mexico veterans, their 
dependents and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contracted DAV service of- 
ficers in person, by telephone, and by 
letter. 

The DAV department of New Mexico 
operates a salvage industry, the proceeds 
of which have provided, in the past 7 
years, $33,250.20 for veteran rehabilita- 
tion, $9,050.75 for emergency relief, and 
$323,125.84 for wages for disabled vet- 
erans in a sheltered workshop among 
other services to the community. 
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Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 percent 
of whom were DAV members—their de- 
pendents, and others in response to their 
varied claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, prosthetic appliances, 
vocational training, insurance, death 
compensation, or pension. Veterans’ 
Administration guarantee loans for 
homes, farms, and business, and so forth. 
Helpful advice was also given as to coun- 
seling and placement into suitable useful 
employment—to utilize their remaining 
abilities—civil service examinations, ap- 
pointments, retentions, retirement bene- 
fits, and multifarious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Frequently, 
because of lack of official records, death, 
or disappearance of former buddies and 
associates, lapse of memory with passage 
of time, lack of information and experi- 
ence, proof of the legal service connec- 
tion of a disability becomes extremely 
difficult—too many times impossible. A 
claims and rating board can obviously 
not grant favorable action merely based 
on the opinions, impressions, or conclu- 
sions of persons who submit notarized 
affidavits. Specific, detailed, pertinent 
facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer does and 
can advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 
improvement before presenting same to 
the adjudication agency, in the light of 
all of the circumstances and facts, and of 
the pertinent laws, precedents, regula- 
tions and schedule of disability ratings. 
No DAV national service officer, I feel 
certain, ever uses his skill, except in be- 
r worthy claimants, with justifiable 
0 $ 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant—as pointed out by the DAV 
national director of claims, Irving Peltz— 
that a much higher percentage of those 
claims, which have been prepared and 
presented with the aid of a DAV national 
service officer, are eventually favorably 
acted upon, than is the case as to those 
claimants who have not given their 
powers of attorney to any such special 
advocate. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. I urge 
every disabled veteran in New Mexico to 
give his power of attorney to the national 
service officer of the DAV, or of some 
other veteran organization, or of the 
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American Red Cross, just as a protective 
measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and expe- 
rience of a competent expert national 
service officer. 

COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 


Measured by the DAv's overall costs 
of about $10.318,480.45 during the last 
10 years one would find that the DAV has 
expended about $4 for each claim folder 
reviewed on behalf of a claimant, or, 
measured another way, about $8.65 for 
each appearance before a rating agency, 
or, again about $20.75 for each favorable 
award obtained, or about $251.70 for 
each service connection obtained, or 
about $57.85 for each compensation in- 
crease obtained, or about $41.30 for di- 
rect monetary benefits obtained for 
claimants for each rehabilitation service 
dollar expended by the DAV, not count- 
ing the fact that such benefits will gen- 
erally continue for many years. 

METHOD OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. The 
DAV is enabled to maintain its nation- 
wide staff of expert national service of- 
ficers primarily because of income from 
Membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on 
its Idento-Tag—miniature automobile 
license tags—project, owned by their 
DAV and operated by its employees, most 
of whom are disabled veterans, their 
wives or their widows, or other handi- 
capped Americans—a rehabilitation 
Project in thus furnishing them with 
useful employment. Incidentally, with- 
out checking as to whether they had pre- 
viously sent in a donation, more than 
1,900,000 owners of sets of lost keys have 
received them back from the DAV's 
Idento-Tag department. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
More could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to main- 
tain an expert service officer in every one 
of the 160 VA hospitals. 

MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating ap- 
Proximately $2 million for salaries to its 
National service officers. Its reserves 
having thus been nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
Port of all serviced claimants, DAV 
Members, and other soclal-minded 
Americans—by direct donations, by des- 
ignations in insurance policies, by be- 
Quests in wills, by assignments of stocks 
and bonds, and by establishing special 
types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
Originated about 8 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran member of 
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DAV, which established the first perpet- 
ual rehabilitation fund of $1,000 with 
the DAV Service Foundation. Benefac- 
tors from 39 States have, up to this time, 
become enrolled on the memorial honor 
roll. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earn- 
ings from special donations will be avail- 
able for appropriation to the DAV for 
its use in maintaining its national service 
officer program in the State of residence 
of each such benefactor, this is an ex- 
cellent objective also for New Mexico. 
Each such special benefactor is enrolled 
on a permanent memorial honor roll 
which, updated, is then included in the 
annual report of the DAV and of its in- 
corporated trustee, the DAV Service 
Foundation, to the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help 
to make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue this excellent rehabilitation serv- 
ice for other distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents in New Mexico by 
sending in donations to the DAV Service 
Foundation, 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Every such serviced claim- 
ant who is eligible can, and should also 
become a DAV member, preferably a life 
member. : 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative, by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his interest 
and viewpoints—labor unions, trade asso- 
ciations, and various religious, fraternal, 
and civic associations. All of America’s 
veterans ought to be members of one 
or more of the patriotic, service-giving 
veterans’ organizations. All of America’s 
disabled defenders, who are receiving dis- 
ability compensation, have greatly bene- 
fited by their own official voice—the 
DAV. I consider it a privilege and an 
honor to belong to the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. 


A Vacation in Maine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Maine 
is vacationland. It is also a healthy and 
relaxing place to live and work. Nearly 
a million people call it home year round. 
During the summer months, thousands 
more come to enjoy the varied pleasures 
of our coast, our lakes, and our moun- 
tains. 

One of our visitors this summer was 
Mr. John McKelway, author of the 
Rambler column in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. 

Upon returning to Washington, Mr. 
McKelway wrote three columns about his 
pleasant impressions of Maine. I en- 
joyed reading these, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this time. 


There being no objection, the articles 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 16, 1965] 
THE RAMBLER Has VACATION ADVENTURE 
(By John McKelway) 

Notes on vacation in Maine. 

We were headed for Bangor on U.S, 1 near 
Ellsworth when it happened. The plan was 
to spend some time in a low-slung building 
outside Bangor and buy sweaters. 

This practice of buying sweaters while on 
vacation is followed religiously each year 
Since we started coming to Maine for the 
vacation, we have purchased approximately 
27 sweaters of all shapes and sizes. 

A few years back the discovery was made 
that a sweater purchased in the low-slung 
building costs about $10 to $15 less than one 
does in Washington. 

So each year, we go over ther? and buy 
sweaters, pulling them out of large bins and 
trying them on while accidentally punching 
other summer people in the ribs who are 
doing the same thing. 

We do not need the sweaters. This is not 
the point. The wonderful thing is that we 
realize great savings. While many of the 
Sweaters are never worn in Washington you 
have to realize that we could not have af- 
forded to buy so many sweaters in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. And sometimes on hot days 
in Washington it is pleasant to go into the 
closet and dig for the Maine sweaters and 
realize, once again, you are ahead—at least 
in this highly specialized field, 

But on this last trip—if only for a fleeting 
moment—it appeared we might not be able 
to pick up a new load of sweaters. We ran 
into a roadblock near Hancock. 

Sometimes it is possible to go through 
Hancock and, afterward, realize you never 
had any firm impression you were actually 
passing through town. 

With a roadblock up ahead, however, Han- 
cock took on new meaning—at least for 
those of us who are never too sure where the 
driver’s license is, the registration, or if 
Maine law requires that the operator of a 
motor vehicle carry his birth certificate in 
the glove compartment. 

These were the thoughts as we approached 
the burly trooper in the middle of the high- 
way. He looked in the back of the car, 
waved us on pleasantly, and we went on to 
Bangor and stocked up on some more 
sweaters. 

On the way back, he stopped us again and, 
although we could have been picked up for 
smuggling sweaters, we passed safely through 
once again. 


Summer people rarely know what's going 
on and the people of Maine are not inclined 
to go into lengthy detall about any given 
incident or situation. So in the days fol- 
lowing that harrowing experience at the 
roadblock, it was possible, bit by clipped bit, 
to piece together from conversations with 
the permanent residents what had happened. 

Some time back, apparently, a deputy sher- 
iff in East Sullivan—not West Sullivan or 
Sullivan—came upon a younger member of 
the summer people who, it was alleged, was 
in the process of moving, without official 
permission, a grandfather clock from an un- 
occupied estate on the shores of Frenchman 
Bay. 

In the confrontation, the deputy scuffied 
with the part-time resident and then, luckily 
perhaps, fell down a 30-foot embankment. 

The summer resident was later arrested— 
one charge, incidentally, was “larceny in the 
nighttime”—and placed in the Ellsworth jail. 

A few days later the defendant reminded 
everyone of the Dillinger days by breaking 
out of jall after a gun—not a lob- 
ster boat or lighthouse, but a gun—out of 
a bar of soap. So far, the brand is undis- 
closed. 

Some time after the Rambler was suspected 
at the roadblock of trying to flee Maine in 
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order to avoid prosecution for the theft of a 
grandfather clock, the young sculptor was 
found behind a rock near Hancock. He has 
been placed in the Bangor jail this time. 

Why he ever thought he could get out of 
Maine with a grandfather clock bothers the 
Rambler. 

You can’t stuff a grandfather clock any- 
where. 

With sweaters, it’s different. 
[From the Washington Star, Aug. 17, 1965] 

THE RAMBLER—BACK TO CIVILIZATION 
(By John McKelway) 


The Rambler likes to look on himself as 
an extremely sophisticated resident of the 
National Capital area. 

There are times, driving along on a lonely 
stretch though the Maine woods, when he 
pictures himself triumphantly returning to 
civilization after days in the wilderness. 

Once home, there will be concerts and 
restaurants, art galleries and ball games, four 
television stations offering a wide variety of 
programs, freeways, thick newspapers, vast 
shopping centers, and air conditioning. 

Funny how hard this civilization ts to get 
used to. While the readjustment is gradual, 
it is still hard to take and there are long 
stretches of longing for another glimpse of 
birches against a dark forest or just to feel 
childed once again. 

But it is gradual. 

It was quite gradual on the Garden State 
Parkway the other morning. As the Rambler 
came speeding in from Maine, all the resi- 
dents of New Jersey got into their wagons 
and headed for the sea, bumper to bumper, 
slowly, 5 miles an hour, for hours on the high 
speed highways where you may lose your 
license if you speed. Civilization. 

The Rambler had time, plenty of time, to 
remember Maine and to have second 


back to a familiar sight. 
In his travels in Maine, poking here and 
there, he would drive across an ancient 
over a river that rushes with the 
change of each tide. 
Each time he would notice the fisherman. 


his 

had strung a net across the channel and then 
he had gone to seep to wait and see what 
the force of the tide provided. Water bub- 


The old Jersey Turnpike was better. Traffic 
moved, at 60, almost bumper to bumper, 


seals, two bears, deer, owls, skunks, and one 
old, large lobster in an aquarium. 
With some people, he got to talking about 


Russians, for one, he said. 

Then he picked up the old lobster and an- 
nounced he would place him—he said it was 
mbale—in a “suspended state of animation.” 

With that, he bent the lobster over and 
Scratched its tail. In a few moments, the 
lobster apparently went off to sleep stand- 
ing. sort of, on its head. 

“They do the same thing in Florida,” said 
a tourist, “with alligators.” 

‘The Rambler had been fascinated. And he 
wondered, on the turnpike, if the lobster 
was once again off and sleeping for a small 
knot of tourists away from civilization. 
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Passing a truck, the Rambler envied the 
lobster’s keeper. 

Down the road a bit, out of Baltimore, 
where civilization had blackened the sky 
with a choking smoke, putting a lobster to 
sleep seemed to be an extremely sensible 
thing to do, comparatively. 

At that point, Rambler was stationary. 

Thousands of others, fleeing back to civi- 
lization, were stationary, also. Engines were 
spewing steam and breaking down. We 
couldn't get through the tunnel and so we 
sat in the incredible heat. Trapped by 
progress, in a way. Civilization. 

There was a time, only a few years back, 
when it was very bad getting through Balti- 
more. So they built the tunnel and it was 
such a success that today it is very easy to 
get trapped in the tunnel. No escape, No 
side streets. No water, even. 

Oh, well. The Rambler always ends a 
yacation this way. He broods about the 
Washington heat and dreams of the cool, 
Maine fog and then, eventually, remembers 
what someone once pointed out after the 
Rambler had considered leaving civilization 
permanently. 

“You ever spent a winter in Maine?“ the 
man asked. 


[From the Washington Star, Aug. 18, 1965] 
TRE RAMBLER Knows A CELEBRITY 
(By John McKelway) 

A few weeks back, the Rambler was sur- 
prised to discover that Bar Harbor, Maine, 
is not above taking an interest in tourists. 

Previously, he had the impression the town 
was pretty much off limits to summer people 
and set. up exclusively for millionaires and 
the permanent residents. 

But he was pleasantly surprised to discover 
the town offers deep sea fishing trips for 
those faced with small boys on the brink of 
boredom—$6 a boy, with reel. 

We left about 2 p.m. on a hazy afternoon 
abroad a sturdy old boat called the Osprey 
and slid past the mansions that look out 
on Prenchman Bay. 

There were as many as 35 or so persons 
headed out to sea, all holding rods and look- 
ing rather blanky at one another and, per- 
haps, dreaming of giant tuna. 

We churned on and the Rambler began 
noticing the gulls. They appeared to have 
been resting, bobbing in the sea, and when 
the boat-came by they began to follow, Just 

The Rambler was to learn later the gulls 

and are 
hab 
ists deep sea fishing. 
It was a long trip in 


were extremely beautiful—a soft, pale blue— 
and, perhaps, they served to keep one’s mind 
off the sickness of the sea. 

We anchored in over 100 feet of water and 
everybody began working chopped up her- 
ring onto the hooks and then the lines went 
over. It was hard to find a place to fish. 
We were shoulder to shoulder from bow to 
stern. 

Immediately, the three young fishermen 
who were more or less under the supervision 
of the Rambler had tangled their lines. Un- 
tangling the lines of three rather demanding 
young fishermen can be extremely frustrat- 
ing in a crowded, rocking boat. 

It was too much for the Rambler. But 
older, more experienced tourists were helpful. 

We were in luck. The most excitable, the 
most talkative, the most competitive, the 
one young fisherman has a vast amount of 
questionable knowledge about fishing, got 
the first strike. 

His eyes popped; he spread the word rapid- 
ly. People flocked to help him. One kindly 
gentleman held the end of the rod; another 
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held the tip; another made sure the line 
would not tangle and the young fisherman 
began reeling it in. 

He must have reeled it in for 2 or 3 min- 
utes. He rejected offers of help despite be- 
ing thoroughly pooped. 

After an eternity, the load flashed in the 
water—a sizable haddock, maybe as much as 
7 pounds. It was brought aboard and proud- 
ly displayed by the hunter. 

Eeverybody began catching dogfish. Dog- 
fish can be described as small sharks. What 
they did on this trip was to attack the bait 
with great gusto and then tangle the lines 
of most of the fishermen. 

Nothing in Washington has ever been quite 
as confused. 

“Have I got you?” one fisherman would ask 
a neighbor. 

No,“ the answer would be, you've got 
him.” And everybody had a dogfish. 

The captain and a young assistant got the 
dogfish off each line, one after another, 
slapped the beast against the side of the boat 
to break ite back, and tossed them away. 
The party must have caught at least 40, de- 
spite the confusion. 

Meanwhile the gulls watched, waiting. 

The Rambler had not fished—just watched 
the three young fishermen. Finally, as he 
Was once again at work untangling a line, he 
felt a tug and the thrill of a fish at the end 
of the line. : 

“I think I got something.“ sald the Ram- 
bler to one of the young fishermen who had 
let go of the rod only because It was tangled. 

“Let me have it then,” he said, bluntly. 
He pulled up another d 

We headed back at sundown, followed again 
by the gulls who knew the cod and the had- 
dock caught would be cleaned on the way. 
They hovered over the boat and a few were 
able to swoop down and pick up and swallow 
a whole fish head. 

It turned out the boy with the haddock 
had caught the biggest fish. At Bar Harbor, 
the tourists flocked around him and asked 
him questions. 

He may have been disappointed, though, 
No one asked for his autograph. 


Veni Reveals. Same Old Price fer 
Nuclear Curb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the San Diego Union of August 
23, 1965: 

Wovutp. STRIP West—KrREMLIN REVEALS SAME 
OLD Price von NUCLEAR CURB 
(By Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 

Corps, retired, Director of National Secu- 

rity and Foreign Affairs, Veterans of For- 

cign Wars) 

WASHINGTON —It wasn't for the cause of 
peace that the Kremlin agreed to reopen dis- 
armament talks in Geneva. 

Longtime Washington observers of Soviet 
methods are saying resumption of the talks 
offers, in Moscow's opinion, a good opportu- 
nity for propaganda blasts against the 
United States. 

Such evaluation appears to have sub- 
stance. No sooner had the highly touted 
“peace talks“ resumed than the head of the 
Soviet delegation, Semyon K. Tsarapkin, 
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coldly stated Moscow's price for agreement 
on further control of nuclear weapons. 

Tsarapkin’s policy statement to the Gen- 
eva delegates should be carefully noted by 
anyone who still believes Russia's propa- 
ganda pleas for peace are sincere, 


DEFINITION OF PEACE 


The Kremlin wants peace, but it is the 
Communist definition of peace. What they 
are talking about is the kind of peace in 
which communism would not be challenged, 
and, therefore, would be triumphant. 

Here briefly is what Russia is demanding 
as the price for peace: 

Stop the war in South Vietnam; withdrawal 
of U.S. overseas troops; dismantling of our 
overseas bases. 

This, in essence, is nothing but a dual 
demand that: First, we stop opposing com- 
munism; second, we abandon the defenses 
we have so laboriously erected to protect 
our allies and ourselves from Communist 
aggression. 

Give the Kremlin its dubious due. 
least it is consistent. 


NO REAL THAW 


With all the so-called thaw that wishful 
th: has so eagerly attributed to the 
Soviet Union since the death of Josef Stalin, 
this most recent Geneva price tag for peace 
shows the Kremlin has not given up a single 
basic objective of Communist policy. 

For instance, destruction of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, since the end 
of World War II, has been a fundamental 
Russian goal. Nothing would more speedily 
make a shambles of NATO than the with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from NATO forces and 
the closing out of our European and Medi- 
terranean bases. 

This, from the Kremlin's standpoint, would 
solve a lot of problems like Berlin, free Ger- 
many, control of the Baltic, and the existence 
of a non-Communist Europe. It would be 
the Soviet solution, and freedom has no 
Place in it. 

NATO is not the only target of the Red 
peace offensive. Moscow may be having its 
Communist family squabbles with Peiping, 
but Russia has not taken the priority sign 
off basic Red targets in Asia. 


PACIFIC BASES 


Little wonder, then, that Tsarapkin served 
notice that if we really wanted peace we 
would have to get out.of Formosa and South 
Korea. Abandonment of these strategic 
Positions, together, presumably with Okina- 
wa, which would be included in the catchall 
demand that we give up all bases, would 
mean the shattering of our outer defense 
line in the western Pacific. 

South Vietnam, southern anchor of our 
defense line in Asia, came in for particular 
Attention. What the Soviet chief delegate 
Said echoed Pelping's crude anti-U.S. propa- 
ganda. It did not do anything to bolster 
the theory that the Kremlin is really on our 
Side and is trying to pull the rug out from 
under Red China in southeast Asia. 

In one way, the resumption of the Geneva 
talks did some good. It showed that Moscow 
May, zig and zag between a soft and hard 
line, but the basic objective—destruction of 
„ of the free world - remains the 

e. 


At 


Action Needed in Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
traumatic Los Angeles riots, a great deal 
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has been said with respect to the cause 
and effect of this hysteria. We also need 
some sound proposals with respect to the 
type of action that is needed to prevent 
and subdue this defiance to law and or- 
der when it develops, 

On this point, under unanimous con- 
sent, I wish to include an editorial from 
the August 17, 1965, issue of the Peoria 
Journal Star and a resolution adopted by 
the Enrico Fermi Post No. 1266 of the 
American Legion, Chicago, III. 

The articles follow: 

From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 17, 1965] 
FRM, Fam AcTIOoN NEEDED IN RIOTS 
Eight hundred and two people (out of a 

city of millions) the riffraff of Paris, 
marched on the Bastille, and the soldiers re- 
fused to fire on their countrymen. When 
the soldier's guns were turned around, and 
the Bastille stormed without opposition, the 
hundreds suddenly swelled to thousands, and 
revolution swept France, overcame such op- 
position as then appeared, and launched an 
orgy of murder which finally turned inward 
on itself as the revolutonists began slaught- 
ering each other. 

A mob of thousands, who had ruled the 
streets at will for years, poured into them 
to upset still another republican govern- 
ment, the Directory, in Paris. A General 
named Napoleon loaded one battery of can- 
non with handfuls of grapeshot and blasted 
them right down the broad highway. The 
street was cleared and remained cleared for 
15 years so long as Napoleon resided in 
France. 

In a moment of passion, a handful of Se- 
poys killed their British commander. Near- 
by British troops made no move against 
them, but instead withdrew into their fort to 
let the Sepoys cool off. The entire Sepoy 

tion in the area promptly joined 
the killers, who abandoned plans to flee for 
their lives, and became heroes instead, Their 
action and the retreat of the British spread 

like wildfire across the land, and 250,000 

Sepoy troops revolted. 

They then engaged in a blood orgy of rape, 
torture, and murder—which also turned in- 
ward as they found themselves almost un- 
opposed but unable to equip themselves, pro- 
vide ammunition, or even food for all, 

The inflamed British then hit them with 
ruthless fury, followed by mass executions, 
and India was free of such violence for al- 
most 100 years, at which time its independ- 
ence effort was Ghandi's famous “nonviolent” 
campaign. 

When the British left India after acceding 
to demands for independence, and no effec- 
tive police authority existed, aggressive war- 
like Moslems rioted and engaged in the 
slaughter of literally millions of Hindus in 
their vicinity. In turn, the usually passive 
and peaceful Hindus rioted and massacred 
hundreds of thousands of Moslems, wiping 
out whole villages in their vicinity. 

(Nore.—During the Los Angeles riots, little 
attention was paid the news from America in 
India. Bloodier riots were going on there 
once again last week at the same time.) 

A protest mob filled Red Square, and the 
Cossacks galloped onto the scene, but this 
time the Cossacks ringing the mob did not 
charge in bowling people over with their 
horses and slashing with their sabers. They 
picked their way through the crowd harming 
no one. 

One man ducked under the belly of a Cos- 
sack's horse passing the line around the 
square and ran, and the Cossack did not cut 
him down. 

We have the word of Leon Trotsky, the ac- 
tion leader and tactician of the revolution, 
that this is the moment the revolution ac- 
tually began—‘under a Cossack's horse.” 

An orgy of killing followed, including the 
cold-blooded murder of the Czar, his wife, 
and his son and all the little daughters— 
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and then turned inward in a systematic 
slaughter of each other that has persisted for 
40 years. 

Straight riot situations would serve as ex- 
amples, but it is easter to document historic 
events that started with a riot-type affair. 

The point ts, of course, that in a riot situa- 
tion itself it doesn’t much matter if the 
public involved are French, Indian, American, 
Russian, Moslem, Hindu, Christian, atheist, 
or whether the scene is in North America, 
Europe, or Asia. 

And it doesn’t matter if it’s the 20th cen- 
tury or the 18th. 

And it doesn't matter if the authority is 
good or bad, right or wrong, or if the rioters 
have just causes or no cause at all. 

The mechanics of riot psychology are the 
same. 

In Los Angeles, Chief Parker, who is sup- 
posed to be one of the best professional 
policemen in the country, violated the basic 
doctrine when he pulled all police out of the 
district involved in what was then quite a 
small uproar. 

The riot promptly multiplied by tens in 
numbers and also in violence. 

Chief Parker made a big mistake, and he 
knew it, and it shows in his anger and bitter- 
ness at the “amateurs” who persuaded him to 
do it—and the Negro leaders“ who persuaded 
him to pull out and let them cool the 
situation. 

The State administration withheld the 
National Guard for 3 days while the situa- 
tion got progressively worse. 

The whole problem was treated as a rou- 
tine problem of individual justice and not a 
mass problem, and those singled out and 
caught by hand-to-hand grappling were then 
charged with misdemeanors. 

No wonder it went completely out of hand. 

It is not accident that the two wildest 
riots we have seen in the last little more 
than a year have taken place in the two 
cities of this country most known for their 
liberal complexion, New York and Los 
Angeles. 

It is not accident that the fatal Negro 
riots have taken place in the North, and there 
have been no such riots in the South. (It 
certainly isn’t because the Negro has had 
such a good deal in the South.) 

It is not accident that the fatal white riots 
have taken place in the South, and there 
have been no such anti-Negro riots in the 
North. 

We have now had glaring examples that 
have an application to the police debate here 
in Peoria, for we now have seen demonstrated 
the vital necessity for a climate in which a 
citizen knows that if he cooperates he has 
nothing to fear from police, and also knows 
that if he defies police in a lawless and pro- 
vocative manner, he does so at his own risk, 
and cannot count on the policeman hesitat- 
ing or holding back. 

We have also seen how exaggerated demo- 
gogic attempts to exploit legitimate aims 
can serve to inflame and justify people and 


establish the climate that ends in incite to 


riot, 


There can be not fair society, or integrated 
society, without law and order, and respect 
for law and order, universally applied to 
white and Negro alike, North and South, on 
the basis of conduct, not color. 

The same thing applies to this situation as 
to all others—an end to discrimination. It 
is obvious that there is violent Negro preju- 
dice against whites in some areas, so violent 
that it certainly discourages “integrated 
neighborhood, schools, and jobs” in Los An- 
geles this day. It is obvious there are 
prejudiced whites against Negroes. 

But we must start with no discrimination 
in law or law enforcement, neither by un- 
equal severity, nor unequal laxity—and a 
politically hamstrunk and scared police 
force is the dynamite that send thousands 
of civilians to the gun stores as they are 
now queing up on the west coast. 
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This, and the jitters is a climate in which 
there could erupt a really massive and mur- 
derous bloodletting. 

Such a climate can only be avoided by 
effective police, effectively supported, and 
properly respected. In the long run, their 
existence as such is a far greater protection 
for a minority than for the majority. 
RESOLUTION ON LAW AND ORDER AND THE 

PRESERVATION or INHERENT RIGHTS PRE- 

SENTED BY THE ENRICO Fermi Post No. 1266 


Whereas the preamble of the Constitution 
of the American Legion prescribes for God 
and country, we associate ourselves together 
for the following purposes and then satisfies 
further the purposes; and 

Whereas among others, one of those pur- 
poses is to maintain law and order; and 

Whereas the Enrico Fermi Post of the 
American Legion reiterates the American 
Legion's purposes in advocating and objec- 
ting to lawless groups, individuals who vio- 
late the laws of the State of Illinois, the city 
of Chicago, and the United States of America 
and has demanded that “law and order” 


prevail; and 

Whereas the American Legion further 
recognizes that, in the judicial due process, 
individuals in official capacities disregard the 
inherent rights of individuals; and 

Whereas the Enrico Fermi Post No. 1266 
deplores the judicial tactics, trickery, and 
any and all other means which violate the 
individual rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Enrico 
Fermi Post No. 1266 of the fifth district, 
first division, department of Dlinois, do here- 
by urge, through its membership and the 
entire citizenry of each congressional area, 
that their respective representatives in the 
Congress of the United States be urged to 
take notice and to enact legislation protect- 
ing the rights of individuals to the fullest ex- 
tent that the law may provide, thereby, 
circumventing the judicial trickery which 
has become an interloper replacing the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States of America to all citizens. 

This resolution was passed on July 15, 1965. 

RAMON D. SCHAEFFER, 


Josera F. Conrortt, 
Post Adjutant. 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, “Bra 
Brown” is dead. CLARENCE Brown was 
a big man physically. He was big in this 
House and a big man in our party for so 
many years. 

When I first came to the Congress, I 
was assigned to serve under him as the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

As a matter of fact, had I stayed on 
that committee, I would today be its 
ranking member, which brings to mind 
the manner in which he used to refer 
to us 8 as “son” or 

sonny z su uently as 
middle-aged fellers,” wd Lbs 

There surely was no better teacher for 
any freshman Member than CLARENCE 
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Brown, but he also was the sought-out 
adviser to the more senior Members— 
and yes, Presidents, too. 

Men of CLARENCE Brown's character 
and ability are what have made this 
House so great. He certainly had no peer 
for fearlessness and what a tiger he was 
when there was some legislative scrap- 
ping to be done. In spite of having this 
reputation, all those with whom he 
served have had nothing but the utmost 
of respect for him as a man of truly 
great and endearing qualities. 

I am surely going to miss CLARENCE 
Brown—this big man in the hearts of his 
countrymen and still big in this House 
today as evidenced by what is being said 
by so many of his colleagues in this hour 
of bereavement. 

I join in extending my unbounded 
sympathy to all the members of the 
Brown family. 


West Virginia’s Covered Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Currier and Ives prints have 
immortalized early American covered 
bridges. So attractive is the appeal of 
these structures that there is annually 
a Covered Bridge Festival in the State 
of Ohio, in mid-October. And there is 
an organization called the National So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Covered 
Bridges. 

At any gathering for the discussion of 
covered bridges, West Virginia would 
rank high among the States under con- 
sideration, as it is reputed to be among 
the top 10 States in the Union with re- 
gard to the number of such structures 
still standing. One of these, in Monroe 
County, is the subject of a newspaper 
article by William C. Blizzard appearing 
in the Sunday Gazette-Mail State mag- 
azine, Charleston, W. Va., on August 22, 
1965. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp this article, “Restoration of 
a Picturesque Landmark.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESTORATION OF A PICTURESQUE LANDMARK— 
BROTHER OF ORIGINAL BUILDERS ON THE JOB 
WORKING ON COVERED BRIDGE IN MONROE 
CouNTY 

(By William C. Blizzard) 

If a man told you, Tm recovering the 
uncovered covered,” what do you think he'd 
be doing? 

Obviously, he'd be putting the roof back 
on an old, time-wrecked, covered bridge. 
You didn't think of that? Small wonder, 
for covered bridges in West Virginia are few, 
and those who repair them fewer still. 

But near Salt Sulphur Springs an uncoy- 
ered covered bridge is being recovered by the 
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The Monroe County Historical Society is 
footing the bil (with help from anyone 
else who is willing to contribute), but the 
actual work is being left to men like Walter 
Weikel, of Union. Weikel is 73, but still able 
to swing maul and mallet. More important, 
he knows how to split out shingles with the 
froe, an almost lost art in this day of ma- 
chinemade prefabricated building materials. 

In restoring the covered bridge, some at- 
tention is being pald to details, so that the 
reconstruction may be as authentic as pos- 
sible. 

My brother Oscar,“ says Welkel, was one 
of the contractors on this bridge when it was 
built in 1898. My brother, Ray, was the 
other. Ray is dead, but Oscar is 82 and liy- 
ing in California.” 

Ray and Oscar Welkel were only 18 and 16 
years old, respectively, when they built the 
covered bridge over Indian Creek, and the 
bridge represented the first major enterprise 
of the two brothers. They had just pur- 
chased an old sawmill, paying out the only 
$20 both of them possessed, and they cut 
lumber and timbers for the bridge at their 
mill. 

Their father was a blacksmith, so he was 
called upon to do the necessary iron work. 

The county court at first submitted plans 
for an arched bridge, but the young con- 
tractors bullt a level-floor bridge instead. 

“To handle the timbers,” said Oscar C. 
Weikel in a recent interview, “we built a tool 
consisting of two double-geared, back-action 
cant hooks. Except at the sawmill, there 
weren't any power tools in those days.” 

Ray and Oscar got $400 for their bridge, 
which, according to local estimates, was used 
until about 1930. U.S. 219 now passes within 
less than 100 yards of the structure. 

The usual fate of covered bridges in West 
Virginia is that when they aren't being used 
they fall to pieces. This fate was rapidly 
overtaking the Indian Creek covered bridge 
when the Monroe County Historical Society 
leased the property from Horace C. Kessinger 
for a nominal sum and determined to recon- 
struct the old span. 

Insofar as is possible, the rebullding is be- 
ing done along the lines of the original. 
Shingles are being made in the old-fashioned 
way, and are being placed on the roof in the 
dark of the moon (so they won't turn up) in 
deference to ancient custom. 

“It's not quite the same,” says Walter 
Weikel, “I'm using red-oak logs, and in the 
old days they had chestnut, And the origi- 
nal shingles were shaved smooth with a draw- 
knife after they were split off with the froe. 
But it's pretty close.” 

The froe is an ancient tool with a dull iron 
blade set at right angles to a short handle. 
It dates back at least to Shakespeare's time, 
and was probably used much earller. Rec- 
ords show that Capt. John Smith ordered a 
number sent from England to the Virginia 
Colony. 

The froe is used to split wood, functioning 
more like a wedge than an ax. Pioneer 
America found the froe indispensable in mak- 
ing shingles, cask staves, palings, and laths. 
Its use is made clear in photographs with 
this article, 

It is to be hoped that when the Indian 
Creek bridge is finished it will be painted and 
decorated tastefully. Pennsylvania leads 
the Nation in the number of such bridges 
extant, and photographs of some of them are 
available for study and emulation. Modern 
fire-prevention paint, by the way, could save 
a lot of old covered bridges. 

Michael E. Snyder of the West Virginia 
Department of Commerce has recently 
written an article on West Virginia covered 
bridges. His research indicates that 20 
covered bridges yet exist in good condition in 
the Mountain State. Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
W. Brandon of Huntington, local authorities 
on covered bridges, gave the number as 26 
in October 1961. If both counts are accurate, 
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it is obvious that the covered bridges of West 
Virginia are disappearing at the rate of more 
than one a year. 

Both Snyder and the Brandons state that 
nearly all bridges are in everyday 
use—21 of the 26 existing in 1961, and 18 
of the 20 remaining in 1965. The conclusion 
to be drawn from this fact is that so long 
as the bridges serve their intended purpose 
they are preserved by the State road com- 
mission; when their usefulness is done, they 
are nearly always allowed to decay and are 
often. burned or otherwise destroyed. 

The utilitarian outlook reflected in this 
practice overlooks the tourist appeal of these 
old structures. This appeal is real. Ask any 
post-card manufacturer if he isn’t looking 
for color photographs of covered bridges. 

Here is a free idea or use at Cass: Find a 
covered bridge and put it across the Green- 
brier River at the approach to the Cass 
Scenic Railroad. Make it pretty, then get 
a horse and a surrey with fringe on top (a 
la Central Park). Say to tourists: “Ride 
into Cass through the old covered bridge.” 

There would naturally be at least one 
other entrance to Cass. Tourists don't mind 
& little tomfoolery, but they resent highway, 
or bridge, robbery. > 

Although there are only 20 covered bridges 
+ remaining In West Virginia, the Mountain 
State probably is still among the top 10 
“covered bridge” States in the Nation. Fix 
these bridges up a bit, and they will be 
worth many tourist dollars. Those visitors 
and residents with an interest in history 
and esthetics will also be pleased. 

In preparing to write this article, I wrote 
to Mrs. Lawrence Apley, 3526 North Cecil 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., for information, 
and she saved me many a weary hour of 
research, Mrs. Apley is an active member 
of the National Society for the Preservation 
of Covered Bridges, Inc. She seems to have 
visited most of the States in pursult of 
covered-bridge lore, and is an encyclopedia 
of covered-bridge data. 

In response to my request for information, 
she not only sent me a 13-page, handwritten 
letter giving the history of covered bridges 
in general, but another 13-page letter on 
the covered bridges of West Virginia. She 
also enclosed a copy of a magazine, “Covered 
Bridge Topics,” the official magazine of the 
national society. 

If you want to know more about covered 
bridges, write to Mrs. Apley. You'll find her 
helpful and full of her subject. I have 
taken many of the facts in this article from 
her letters. 

According to Mrs, Apley, the covered bridge 
Probably originated in Switzerland, where 
& man named Palladio designed and built 
the wooden truss at about the time Shake- 
Speare was living. Palladio invented sup- 
ports called the kingpost and queenpost, but 
ho one copied his methods until about 200 
years after his death. 

The two oldest covered bridges are in Swit- 
rerland. Designed for pedestrians, they were 
bullt in 1333, Then, as now, bridges were 
covered not to protect the people who crossed 
them, but to protect the heavy bridge beams 
and substructures. 

In this country, the first patent for a cov- 
ered bridge went to Charles Peale on Janu- 
ary 21, 1797. Peale is more famous as a 
painter of at least 14 portraits of George 
Washington, and a founder of the first Amer- 
ican society of artists. Peale’s plans were 
used, 8 years after the date of his first patent, 
in bullding one of the first covered bridges 
in the United States over the Schuylkill 
River in Philadelphia, 

The first covered bridge in the United 
States, however, was built in 1804, over the 
Hudson River in New York. The longest cov- 
ered bridge in the United States is Dadeville, 
Ala., although parts of it fell into bad dis- 
repair last year. It is 600 feet long, not 
ta approaches measuring nearly 300 
ee 
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The longest covered bridge in the world is 
across the St. John River at Hartland, New 
Brunswick, Canada. It has seven spans and 
is 1,282 feet long. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, in that 
order, are the three leading States in the 
number of preserved covered bridges, In In- 
diana, there are 38 covered bridges in Parke 
County alone, and the same number exists 
in Fairfield County, Ohio. Parke County ac- 
tually has an annual Covered Bridge Festival 
in mid-October, and the National Society for 
the Preservation of Covered Bridges will have 
a get-together in Indianapolis during the lat- 
ter part of August. 

Aside from the NSPCB, several other local 
societies have been formed for the purpose 
of preserving covered bridges. Among them 
are three in Ohio, two in Pennsylvania, and 
one each In Connecticut and Indiana. These 
societies are associated with the National 
Society, which has headquarters in Boston. 

Some new covered bridges have been built 
in recent years. These are often bullt by 
private owners, but a public bridge was ap- 
parently bullt in Oregon as late as 1962. The 
Phoenix, Ariz., zoo built such a pedestrian 
bridge, 36 feet long, in 1963. 

The first covered bridge in West Virginia 
was built at Gauley Bridge in 1825 by James 
Moore. A part of the James River & Kana- 
wha Turnpike, it was 480 feet long, with 
lanes for two-way traffic. 

Although you may still see the stone piers 
on the banks of the Gauley, this first bridge 
and three others that were built on the same 
spot went up in flames, The first three 
bridges were burned by ferrymen who re- 
sented a loss of business. Confederate troops 
later burned the fourth bridge behind them 
on a retreat in 1861. 

James Moore also built a covered bridge 
over the Greenbrier River at Caldwell a little 
after constructing the first one at Gauley 
Bridge. It also burned, but was rebuilt and 
stood until 1932. It was 422 feet long. 

The only covered bridge ever to be built 
across the Ohio River, in 1836, had one foot 
on Wheeling Island, a fact which makes West 
Virginia's place in covered-bridge history se- 
cure. 

Until last year, West Virginia had another 
covered-bridge talking point, The German- 
born brothers, Thomas and Lewis Wernweg, 
were famous for building 29 covered bridges 
in the United States. The last remaining 
Wernweg bridge was at Erwin, Preston Coun- 
ty, until it was burned last year. It spanned 
the Cheat River, was 339 feet long, and was 
built from 1835 to 1837 at a cost, at the time 
of $18,000. 

The most famous West Virginia bullder 
of covered bridges was Lemuel Chenoweth, 
a native of Beverly. Chenoweth's best-known 
bridge, of the double-barreled variety, is 
at Philippi, over the Tygarts Valley River. 
Over 138 feet long, it was bulit in 1852 and 
completely renovated in 1938 by C. C. Dodd 
of Spencer, for the State road commission. 
Today, traffic over U.S. 250 rumbles over 
the bridge 24 hours a day. 

The Monroe County covered bridge over 
Indian Creek is only 49 feet, 6 inches long 
and 14 feet wide. Bullt in 1898, it saw use, 
according to Haskell Shumate, president of 
the Monroe County Historical Society, until 
1930, when the new Union Rock camp road 
was cons 

The framework of this bridge consists of 
uprights and crossbeams arranged in a tri- 
angular pattern and held together by iron 
bars and bolts. 

I don’t know that it’s ever been done, but 
it might be appropriate to have a joint meet- 
ing, in the shady coolness of an old covered 
bridge, of the National Society for the Preser- 
vation of Covered Bridges, Inc., and the 
Society for the Preservation and Encourage- 
ment of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in 
America. 

It probably wouldn't work, though. Peo- 
ple wouldn't be able to find the place. At 
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least I would give up before long if I had 
to stop very often and say to total strangers: 
“Pardon me, I wonder if you could direct 
me to the meeting of the NSPCB and the 
SPEBSQSA?” 

Some wiseacre would be sure to reply: 
“No, I haven't heard of them, This must be 
their initial meeting.” 


Avalanche of Smut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
I have stated before on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, obscenity in 
the United States is a multimillion-dollar 
racket—a disease aimed at the youth of 
this Nation—especially through the use 
of the U.S. mails. We as Members of the 
legislative body of this country are in a 
position to do something about the free 
flow of smut through the mails enacting 
into law legislation, such as H.R. 980, 
which was passed overwhelmingly by the 
House of Representatives earlier this 
year. This legislation is now pending 
before the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. I think it is time 
something is done in this regard because 
most Americans are alarmed at the in- 
vasion of their privacy and that of their 
children by the smut peddlers. 

One of the Americans who is alarmed 
is a very distinguished author—Erle 
Stanley Gardner. He told of his alarm 
in a recent speech in Fresno, Calif. It 
was reproduced in the National 
Reporter, the national newsletter of Cit- 
izens for Decent Literature. 

The speech follows: 

ERLE STANLEY GARDNER Says “AVALANCHE OF 
SMUT” INVADING LITERATURE 

“The average parent today is absolutely 
ignorant of the type of pornography that is 
being literally pushed into the hands of his 
children,” famous lawyer-author Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner stated recently in Fresno, Calif. 

He said that pornography is big business 
with an unusually high profit margin. He 
calls it “an avalanche of smut,” that “is 
changing the reading habits of the public 
almost overnight.” 

Gardner had communicated with Chief 
Morton of Fresno and City Councilman Elvin 
C. Bell about his concern with the smut ma- 
terials now being made available to young- 
sters and Bell plans to introduce a city ordi- 
nance designed to curb the distribution of 
such materials in the city. A State assembly 
committee—of which Assemblyman George 
Zenovich of Fresno is a member—ts scheduled 
to consider proposed legislation also on the 
subject. 

Here is the situation as seen by the world- 
famous author of the Perry Mason novels: 

“There is no question but what persons 
who are interested primarily in making 
money are selling smut in great quantities 
and unless something is done about it we are 
only in the first stage of smut development.” 

But hasn't smut been a problem before? 

“Thirty years ago there was a vogue of 
erotic literature. Books were rented by 
under-the-counter distributors and cigar 
stands, etc. Nowadays, those books have 
paled into insignificance. Books dealing with 
all sorts of homosexuality, sex relations and 
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perversions are being sold openly on the 
newsstands and the purveyors of this filth 
patronizingly adopt the attitude that anyone 
who objects is hopelessly old fashioned.” 

He notes: “Much of the furor seems to be 
directed at the various erotic illustrated 

on the newsstands. But, in my 
opinion, much of the actual danger lies in 
the paperback book which deals with not 
only normal sex relations but detailed de- 
scriptions of the so-called perversions.” And 
he says: “High school kids hang around the 
book racks where smut is sold like files 
around a decaying carcass. The result 18 
that many publishers are deliberately going 
after the pornographic market—in many in- 
stances outlining for authors just the par- 
ticular type of smut they want written.” 

Gardner recalled hearing about such a 
letter to an author from a publisher in which 
the publisher declared that normal sex had 
been fairly well exploited and the greatest 
interest at the moment was in abnormal 
sex; that of particular interest was homo- 
sexuality with emphasis on Lesbianism. 
“The author was instructed to describe the 
sex acts in detall with bold, strong strokes, 
avolding four-letter words where possible 
but, nevertheless, giving complete detailed 
descriptions.” 

What about the laws on smut materials? 

“From a legal standpoint, it is, of course, 
very, very difficult to define smut. The vari- 
ous courts have established definitions which 
tie in with the literary background of the 
times. 

“The inherent fallacy of this positions is 
that any time enough publishers simultane- 
ously start bringing out smut, they can point 
to the other publishers and say that they 
are only in step with the literary background 
of the times. In other words, those people 
who are interested in the market qualify as 
experts in the literary mores and back- 
grounds and go around the country testify- 
ing as literary experts. 

“They come breezing in with a big city 
background and patronizing attitude toward 
the local peasants and rattle off statistics 
to the effect that, outside of the local back- 
water of ignorance in which the current trial 
is being held literature has come of age as 
Tar as sex is concerned and that the book in 
question is actually deeply moral in that it 
explores the depths of depravity in order to 
convey & powerful message, etc. 

Do you believe the public is aware of the 
problem? 

“I think parents, generally, would be ap- 
palled if they realized the extent to which 
smut has invaded the so-called literature of 
today. The average parent today is ab- 
solutely ignorant of the type of pornography 
that is being literally pushed into the hands 
of his children.” 

What are the economics of the smut pub- 
lishing business? 

“Many of the paperback publishers have 
found that they can hire writers to turn out 
pornographic manuscripts which, in turn, 
can be exploited by the paperback publishers 
in a big way, and there is evidence that their 
salesmen have been instructed to push this 
type of material in which the employer makes 
@ much larger profit than in the case of re- 
prints—which he must purchase from hard- 
cover publishers. Since it requires no great 
literary skill to turn out stories of filth, 
many of the authors of these stories are given 
a flat rate of a few hundred dollars when the 
manuscript is delivered and do not receive 
royalties. This makes the book all the more 
profitable for the publisher, and the sales 
representatives, of course, make every effort 
to distribute the most profitable items in the 
line. In fact, in spite a few instances the 
salesmen are given a percentage bonus. The 

publishers, in the meantime, ob- 
serving the tremendous profits that are being 
made from this type of literature, are gradu- 
ally letting down the bars so that stories by 
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writers who have considerable ability are 
larded with torrid sections dealing with 
various aspects of sex. 

“This avalanche of smut is changing the 
reading habits of the public almost over- 
night, and unless there is some way of stop- 
ping it, the more conventional type of litera- 
ture is going to be considered old fashioned 
by the younger generation.” 

In addition to his long and highly success- 
ful career as an author, Mr. Gardner has been 
active as a speaker and writer on various 
aspects of law enforcement. He was with the 
famous “Court of Last Resort,” a panel of 
experts assembled by a national magazine to 
investigate possible cases of miscarriages of 
Justice. 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation deeply mourns the passing of one 
of our foremost citizens and dedicated 
Americans, the Honorable CLARENCE J. 
Brown. Those of us who have been 
privileged to know him and work with 
him have a distinct sense of personal 
loss and without question will miss his 
leadership and guidance. As a member 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, on which Mr. Brown served 
as ranking minority member, I have had 
a unique opportunity to know and to 
learn from this great American, and to 
appreciate his depth of feeling for his 
country and his amazing grasp of the 
system of our American Government. 

A native son of Ohio, CLARENCE BROWN 
devoted himself to his country and to his 
fellow-citizens. He distinguished him- 
self in the newspaper and publishing 
fields. He was Lieutenant Governor of 
the State of Ohio from 1919 to 1923 and 
served as secretary of state of Ohio from 
1927 to 1933. He has served as the Mem- 
ber of Congress for the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Ohio since 1939, and 
his devotion to his duties and to the cause 
of good government was unsurpassed. 
His clear vision and counsel have en- 
riched our lives and have helped us to 
understand our tasks for the future. 

His devotion to Republican principles 
was only equalled by his sense of respon- 
sibility for active Republican Party lead- 
ership. In 1934, he was Republican 
nominee for Governor of Ohio and four 
times served as a delegate to the Repub- 
lican national conventions. For many 
years, he was a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and gave gen- 
erously of his time and his resources to 
build his party. 

CLARENCE Brown will be long remem- 
bered for his efforts to bring to the atten- 
tion of the American people the need for 
more efficient and more economical gov- 
ernment. In the 80th Congress, he in- 
troduced a bill to establish a Commission 
on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government which the 
Congress approved without dissent. He 
had studied the previous efforts made to 
reorganize the executive branch and 
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found that none had been particularly 
successful. Because of such past exper- 
iences, he introduced a new concept in 
his plan to establish a commission by 
including equal representation as be- 
tween the Congress, the Executive, and 
the public, as well as equal balance as to 
political parties. This formula, designed 
to correct the deficiencies of the previous 
commissions, was eminently successful. 
Because of the success of the work of 
this First Hoover Commission, CLARENCE 
Brown again, in the 83d Congress, intro- 
duced legislation to create a second com- 
mission. Again the Congress approved 
the proposal without dissent—and the 
work of this Second Hoover Commission 
brought results far in excess of the hopes 
of many. CLARENCE BROWN was an 
ardent supporter of the work of these 
commissions and played an instrumental 
part in these constructive endeavors. 
The Nation is indeed indebted to him for 
this fruitful work which resulted in the 
Savings of untold tax dollars in the op- 
erations of our Federal departments. 

As a Member of Congress, as a loyal 
political leader, as a great American and 
gentleman, and as a friend, CLARENCE 
Brown will be missed by all whose lives 
he touched. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
members of his family. 


Russia “Discovers” Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the Alhambra, Calif., Post 
Advocate on August 13, 1965 refiects 
clear thinking on the important subject 
of proposed increases in trade with the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Post Advocate warns that we 
would be ill-advised to assist the Soviet 
economy through furnishing heavy 
equipment and new plants to meet their 
demands. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD & copy 
of this editorial: 

Russia “DISCOVERS” PROFITS 

Just a few years ago Nikita Khrushchev, 
riding the crest of power, boasted that Soviet 
Communists were about to overtake that 
tired old nag of capitalism in economic 
progress. 

The subsequent Soviet economic perform- 
ance was dismal at best and the new Soviet 
leaders are more cautious in their predic- 
tions. 

They have, however, apparently learned 
that when everyone is told precisely what to 
produce, or grow, in what quantities and for 
what prices the result is shoddy merchandise, 
poor production and an atmosphere of pub- 
lic apathy. 

As a result the Russians have “discovered” 
the profit system and began to apply it 
cautiously to the economy several months 
ago. This week they crowed that the Rus- 
sian economy has quickened dramatically, 
efficiency is better and ocnsumers may be 
able to buy someof the things they want. 
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Soviet claims being what they are, it is 
far too early to make a judgment on the 
Claims. The boasts, however, do merit care- 
ful attention of the free world. 

If the Soviet economy has indeed acceler- 
ated, it also means that the Communists 
can devote more money to world subversion 
and the arms race. 

It also means that the Soviets will have to 
turn increasingly to the free world to obtain 
the necessary heavy equipment and plants to 
met new demands. We would be ill-advised 
to assist this program for whatever short 
term gains could accrue from increased trade. 

The important factor to remember is that 
the atheistic Communist plans for world 
domination have not changed, nor are they 
likely to do so. 


Grand Canyon Being Threatened 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when conservation of our natural re- 
sources is in the minds of many of us, 
the following editorial from the Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel is particularly 
timely: 

GRAND CANYON BEING THREATENED 


Dedicated conservationists across the coun- 
try—an easily stirred group—are really in a 
lather over what they charge is a threat 
to the Grand Canyon, greatest natural 
wonder in the Nation. 

And what has justifiably stirred them this 
time out is legislation pending in both 
Houses of the National Congress aimed at 
building two vast dams above and below the 
Canyon on the Colorado River which, they 
insist, will flood major parts of the canyon. 

Dream children of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the dams would include one at Bridge 
Canyon, below the Grand Canyon National 
Monument, and the other would bracket 
Grand Canyon Nationa! Park to the north. 

The conservationists fighting the projects 
contend that, if constructed, the lower dam 
would back the waters of the Colorado up the 
entire length of the monument and part way 
into the park, resulting in the inundation of 
What is described as some of the most spec- 
tacular canyon land in the world. It would 
also, they point out, drown out some of the 
Oldest exposed geological formations in the 
national park system, whose age is esti- 
mated not in the millions, but in the billions 
of years. 

These, then, are the dimensions of the 
Catastrophe which could overtake a natural 
wonder which has been the vacation goal, 
at one time or another, of most Americans, 
And for what? 

The grand design, it seems, would not make 
any additional water available. The con- 
Servationista say the river already is being 
bled of all the water it can give. Actually, 
Water will be lost through evaporation from 
the large lake surface which would be built 
up by the dam. 

Rather, the purpose ts to build huge hydro- 
electric plants, resulting in yet another gov- 
ernmental excursion into the public power 
field. The theory is that the dam project 
Would supply Government electricity for sale 
to pay for other phases of the Bureau's Pacific 
Southwest water plan. 


Opponents to the plan say this is akin 
to sending coal to Newcastle. The facts 
are, they say, that enormous electric power 
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interties are now underway in that region 
which could supply huge excesses of power 
without either of the dams in Bridge Canyon 
or Marble Gorge. 

The Indiana division of the Izaak Walton 
League is taking a lead in fighting this po- 
tential despoilation of the Grand Canyon. 
The Hoosier division passed a resolution at- 
tacking the plan and urging all interested 
citizens to write their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives In opposition to it. The Indiana 
division resolution will be presented at the 
league’s national convention in Cody, Wyo. 
this June. 

Certainly, we see no reason why there is 
@ need for further hydroelectric projects in 
the Colorado, even if it might make some 
sort of economic sense. We would agree with 
an editorialist for the Indiana division of the 


“Why should conservationists, or any liv- 
ing American, have to argue for the life of 
the Grand Canyon (and the last, unsubdued 
stretch of the Colorado River) on the basis 
of a benefit-to-cost ratio?” 


Lest We Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, the sense- 
less rioting that recently took place in 
Los Angeles, Calif., cannot be described 
as anything other than shocking. To 
those who have painfully followed these 
heartbreaking events, I recommend 
the following editorial from the New 
Jersey Herald News. The News is a 
statewide Negro publication and has a 
reputation for fairness and objectivity. 
While the editorial terms the rioting as 
“another example of hoodlumism and 
lawlessness at its worst,” it also wisely 
counsels that “every effort must be made 
to build a future for the Negro, and help 
him forget his wretched past.” 

The editorial follows: 

Lest We FORGET 

The Los Angeles riot is another example 
of hoodlumism and lawlessness at its worst. 
When men lose respect for law and order, 
then tyranny reigns and no man’s life, limb, 
or property is safe. We saw this happen in 
New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, and now 


Los Angeles. 

strange that these riots spring 
from almost identical patterns. The Phila- 
delphia riot grew out of a traffic incident as 
did the Los Angeles riot. In both incidents, 
it seems that there were forces waiting for 
the signal to begin their destruction and 
looting of property and places of business. 
It is to be noted that these riots lose their 
racial aspects when the looting begins; Negro 
stores are plundered just as badly as those 
owned by whites. 

It is also a mistake to connect this or- 

lawlessness with the civil rights 
revolution. There is no connection and the 
sooner these people are prevented from op- 
erating under the guise of civil rights, and 
exposed for what they really are, the sooner 
the culprits will be brought to justice and 
law and order restored. 

While these riots focus attention upon the 
injustices Negroes have suffered in the past, 
it also reminds us that every effort must be 
made to build a future for the Negro, and 
help him forget his wretched past. 
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This takes time, patient, and understand- 
ing and we have been so short on these in 
dealing with this problem. It is time for a 
change 


. 


Congress Not Consulted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years the Post Office Department 
has begun a series of major innovations 
in the postal service of this country. 
These programs have been and are being 
put into effect without any consulta- 
tion with the Congress of the United 
States. I believe this is in violation of 
the implied powers that were granted 
the Congress in the Constitution and I 
am not alone in this belief. 

I would like to call attention to the 
testimony of Mr. Patrick Nilan, the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks leg- 
islative director before a special Sen- 
ate subcommittee headed by the Honor- 
able GaLz Merz, of Wyoming. His 
5 appeared in the Omaha Postal 

er! 

DEPARTMENT Farts To CONSULT CONGRESS ON 
CHANGES 


Pat Nilan, UFPC legislative director, 
charged that the Implementation of new 
program by the Post Office Department is in 
direct violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. Nilan testified before a spe- 
cial Senate subcommittee, headed by Sena- 
tor Gate McGee, Democrat, of Wyoming, on 
June 18. 

Nilan testified, “The Constitution of the 
United States, article I, section 8(7) states 
the Congress shall have the power to estab- 
lish post offices and post roads. It is our 
belief this grant of authority also gives Con- 
gress the specific authority and responsibil- 
ity to determine major policy matters related 
to the post office and its operations, specifi- 
cally in the elimination of post Offices, in- 
cluding railway post offices.” 

Nilan continued, “Certainly if the Post 
Office Department refuses to recognize this 
direct Constitutional grant of authority to 
the Congress it cannot ignore the ‘implied 
powers’ granted to Congress to have the con- 
trol of the elimination of established rall- 
way post offices. In our contacts with mem- 
bers of Congress it is our opinion that the 
Post Office Department has largely ignored 
this grant of authority to Congress, in mak- 
ing major policy decisions concerned with the 
elimination of railway post offices.” 

“In May 1958 when Congress enacted 
Public Law 85-426, the 85th Congress re- 
iterated its constitutional right determining 
postal policy. In this instance, the Con- 
gress was expressing itself on the general 
questions of postal rate adjustments and 
compensation of postal employees. In Sec- 
tion 108{a) of Public Law 85-426 the Con- 
gress proclaimed a “declaration of policy” as 
follows: The Congress hereby emphasizes, 
reaffirms, and restates its function under the 
Constitution of the United States of form- 

Mr. Nilan attacked the controversial pro- 
grams which will, in his opinion, result in 
economic chaos to communities and citizens. 
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been employees, railroad employees, allied 

workers, and communities of the country.” 

The legislative director cited the deteriora- 

tion of the mall service with the start of 

RPO elimination 15 years ago. He said, “The 

conception of providing the best possible 
to 


that a policy of reduction or curtailment of 
postal services was introduced regardless of 
needs and without thorough and 


Information was also introduced quoting 
regional bulletins ordering certain perishable 
goods to be dispatched to Wo's as sending 
them to sctional centers would tend to delay 


Additional information was given which 
listed RPO cars withdrawn in the past 2 years 
and in also facts showing the subsequent 
removal of the passenger trains. 

Four more UFPC officers testified following 
Nilan’s testimony. Hank Anglim, adminis- 
trative vice president; Clint Gross, vice presi- 
dent, St. Louis region; Carroll Rohr, vice 
president, Denver region; and Phil Dooley, 
Atlanta region. Each of these men listed 
delays to mail now and cited the possibility 
of future 24 hour delays under the sectional 
center concept. 


Results of an Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my firm belief that a U.S. Congressman 
8 within the limits of his con- 

science, make every attempt to repre- 
sent the interests and opinions of the 
citizens who elected him. In keeping 
with this philosophy one of my first ac- 
tions as a newly elected Congressman 
was to conduct an opinion poll of my 
constituents, the first poll of its kind in 
the history of Illinois’ 14th District. My 
office received over 12,000 replies out of 
a distribution of 50,000. Many of the 
returned questionnaires contained ex- 
tensive comments and additional views. 
While I have never made any attempt to 
conceal my opinion on any issue and 
accordingly felt that my election to Con- 
gress indicated strong support in my dis- 
trict for my philosophy of government, 
nevertheless, I was most pleased to learn 
from a study of the results of my poll 
that my record since election has been 
consistently in accord with the views of 
the overwhelming majority of residents 
in Will and DuPage Counties. 

In the area of Federal aid to higher 
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education, 83 percent of those respond- 
ing to the poll favored the tax credit 
proposal which I cosponsored. 

Fifty-eight percent favored the Dirk- 
sen constitutional amendment, while 
only 23 percent opposed it. The other 
19 percent had no opinion. I strongly 
support Senator Dirksen in his effort to 
allow individual States the right to ap- 
portion one house of their bicameral leg- 
islatures on factors other than popula- 
tion, if approved in a State referendum. 

Sixty-four percent opposed repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Concurring in their opinion that States 
should be permitted to adopt right-to- 
work laws if they so desired, I voted 
against repeal. 

In fiscal policy matters, 83 percent did 
not favor increasing the national debt 
limit beyond the present $324 billion. 
I voted against the $4 billion increase 
when it came before the House. 

Eighty-two percent of those replying 
to my questionnaire disliked unbalanced 
Federal budgets and deficit financing. 
In my brief time in Congress, I have 
consistently opposed ill-conceived or ex- 
travagant programs which might further 
unbalance Federal expenditures. Eighty- 
five percent agreed with my vote in favor 
of repealing certain excise taxes. 

On two issues, defense spending and 
the approach to the farm problem, my 
responding constitutents were pretty 
evenly divided. Forty-four percent 
favored reducing last year’s expenditure 
on defense of more than $50 billion while 
43 percent did not. I voted in favor of 
the defense appropriations bill which cut 
a number of nonessential expenditures 
without weakening our defense structure 
though I, like the Republicans who sub- 
mitted a minority report, dislike certain 
aspects of the bill. 

Fifty-one percent of the responders 
did not want Federal price support and 
crop control programs continued. Of 
the 42 percent who did feel they should 
be continued, 54 percent thought they 
should be gradually reduced. 

The President should be pleased to 
learn that the people of the 14th district 
overwhelmingly support a firm U.S. posi- 
tion in Vietnam. While 61 percent favor 
negotiation, 79 percent are against any 
U.S. pullout at the present time. Of 
those favoring negotiation, many in- 
dicated that the United States should 
negotiate only from a strong position. 

Concerning Red China, 73 percent op- 
posed its admission to the United Na- 
tions and felt that the United States 
should not trade with her. Sixty-five 
percent were against increased U.S. trade 
with Communist-bloc nations while 90 
percent were against expanded economic 
aid to Communist-bloc nations. 


Morality and Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in 
an editorial entitled “Morality and Viet- 
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nam,” the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, a lead- 


ing daily in the State of Hawaii, de- 
scribes as “disturbing” the fact that 
hardly anyone in public life has raised 
the question of whether morality has 
any bearing on the U.S. position and its 
attitudes with respect to the war in 
Vietnam. 

I commend for the serious considera- 
tion of my colleagues and other readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin editorial, which fol- 
lows: 

MORALITY AND VIETNAM 

As disturbing as any aspect of the war in 
Vietnam is the fact that hardly anybody in 
public life has raised the question of whether 
morality has any bearing on the US. posi- 
tion and its attitudes there. 

The fact that nobody, or hardly anybody, 
has done so is a testament to an even greater 
conceit: that it is assumed that, since our 
country has taken a position, the position 
therefore must be right. 

This is not quite the same as “My country, 
right or wrong.” “My country, right or 
wrong“ means support for one’s country even 
when it is wrong. To assume that our coun- 
try is right merely because it is our country 
is something else again. 

It is, in fact, the sort of blind and un- 
questioning obedience that the Communist 
countries demand, It is Communist Party 
dogma that the party is right even when it 
is wrong. We have not come to that in 
America, and so long as our constitutional 
system survives, or rather so long as we 
believe in our constitutional system, we shall 
not come to this. 

Msgr. Charles A. Kekumano touched 
on this theme in preaching at his St. Pius 
X Church Sunday. “We bomb and kill in 
Vietnam,” he said, “as if the problems of 
Asia can be managed without God. We pay 
millions of dollars to the United Nations in 
a vague effort to bring peace into God's 
world without God's help.” 

The monsignor was, of course, making 
God's will the yardstick for what we do. 
But this is not too different from the con- 
cept of morality which most of us possess, 
or what a British foreign minister recently 
reminded us was in our own Declaration of 
Independence, “a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind.” We should not, nor 
can we, proceed with the war in Vietnam as 
though victory through the use of sufficient 
force were the only end we seek. 

All our history is against it. We did not 
destroy Japan or Germany once they were 
defeated and had surrendered; we helped 
them. Nor did we help them simply because 
helping them helped us to make a more 
secure world; American moral standards 
would not have permitted our leaders to do 
otherwise. We must, in the end, do what 
is right in Vietnam; and if it is less than 
some of our harsher leaders would have us 
do, it is nonetheless a requisite u America 
is to retain its position, earned through 
nearly two centuries, of a country with a 
conscience. 


The Right To Choose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, brev- 
ity in editorial comment is often a virtue. 
A very brief but pertinent editorial in the 
Southwest Messenger Press on Thurs- 
day, August 19, strikes me as being a 
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most practical commentary, and I place 
it in the Record at this point: 
Tue RIGHT To CHOOSE 


Politics is one of the principal occupations 
in a free nation. But a nation will remain 
tree only so long as the voters control the 
politicians. 

The people of the United States have no 
conception of what fear of Government of- 
ficials means. They have never been herded 
into oblivion by state police for expressing 
Views in opposition to dictators in power. 

As a result, U.S. citizens have never lived 
in fear of officiallsm. Under our Constitu- 
tion, they have enjoyed the right to choose— 
the greater civil right. 

But politics has been whittling away at 
that right and steadily restricting the indi- 
vidual's right of choice in the United States. 

Therefore, it is well to read the words of 
One who remembers living in fear—where 
the individual was the plaything of oficial- 
ism—where he had no choice. 

The following letter “To the Editor” ap- 
Peared in the Portland Oregonian recently. 
Tt said in part: 

“Although my age was only 8 when my 
father was forced to leave Russia because of 
Persecution, by memories are very vivid of 
the tribulations endured under governmen- 
tal controls. Because of these unforgettable 
experiences, the constitutional rights and 
liberties are treasures worthy of preservation 
regardless of cost.” 


For Good Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days of continuing and merited 
Concern for reasonableness in the ex- 
Penditure of public funds, it is hearten- 
ing to note the praise of the recently 
Signed health research facilities legisla- 
tion by the Newark Evening News. Not- 
ing that much of the funds are used to 
Support research projects, training and 
Construction at private institutions, a re- 
Cent issue of the newspaper terms this 
legislation as a measure which “gives the 
Nation a chance for good health at a cost 

t amounts to a tiny fraction of the 
National budget.” 

I commend the full text of the editorial 
to my colleagues who recently were called 
upon to cast their vote on this vital 
health appropriation: 

[From the Newark (N.J) Evening News, 
Aug. 10, 1965] 
Fon GooD HEALTH 

President Johnson again has demonstrated 
preoccupation with problems of public 
health, On July 30 he flew to the Truman 
Library in Independence, Mo., to sign the 
historic medicare bill, and yesterday he 
journeyed to the National Institutes of 
Health at Bethesda, Md., to sign the $280 
Million measure for construction of health 

research facilities. 

The President understandably has a per- 
Sonal interest In medical research. In 1955, 
he suffered a severe heart attack and it is 
Quite likely that research done at the NIH 
may have helped in his recovery. 

In any case, the legislation Mr. Johnson 

yesterday extends for 3 years, a con- 
program started in 1956. Thus far 
$320 million has been distributed on a 50- 
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50 matching basis to 399 universities, hospi- 
tals, medical schools, and similar institu- 
tions. 

The measure also grants authority to the 
Public Health Service to enter into research 
contracts with private agencies. In fact, 
much of the funds appropriated for the NIH 
wind up in support of research projects, 
training and construction at private institu- 
tions. 4 


Extension of the law means continued help 
for urgently needed facilities which non- 
Federal institutions might not be able to af- 
ford. The measure gives the Nation a chance 
for good health at a cost that amounts to a 
tiny fraction of the national budget. 


Faculty Pay in Southern Colleges 
Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. , Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an article by Win- 
fred L. Godwin, director of the Southern 
Regional Education Board, which indi- 
cates the remarkable gains made in 
southern institutions of higher learning 
to increase faculty pay. 

This article which appeared in the 
August 22, 1965, edition of the Chatta- 
nooga Times underlines the rapid prog- 
ress currently being made in the South 
in the field of education. While there ts 
still much to do, increased faculty sal- 
aries represents a significant step in the 
right direction as we invest in our 
children's future and their opportunities 
for tomorrow. 

The article follows: 


SOUTHERN COLLEGES LEAD tn FACULTY Par 
GAINS 
(By Winfred L. Godwin) 

ATLANTA: —The South, whose college teach- 
ers have traditionally been paid less than 
their colleagues in other regions, now leads 
the Nation in the number of colleges and 
universities which are increasing faculty 
salaries most rapidly. 

This heartening fact is revealed by the re- 
cently published salary survey of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. 

Among the top 5 percent of institutions 
which increased salaries were such widely 
different types of schools as the University 
of Kentucky. Valdosta State College in 
Georgia, Eastern Kentucky State College, the 
University of Houston, Sweet Briar College 
in Virginia, Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, 
Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina, East Carolina College, Grambling 
College in Louisiana, and Stetson University 
in Florida. 

Some of these large percentage increases 
may only mean an institution has formerly 
been well below average. A notable excep- 
tion is the University of Kentucky which 
has a record of rapid gain and now has 
reached a comparatively high new level of 
compensation —its average pay for full-time 
faculty members is over $10,500. Among the 
southern institutions which are included in 
the relatively small group which pay even 
higher salaries are Johns Hopkins University, 
Duke University and Rice University, each 
averaging over $12,500, 

The AAUP has conducted a faculty sal- 
ary survey every year for over a decade and 
for a small group of institutions it has in- 
formation reaching back over 25 years. This 
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year it has taken stock of the progress of the 
effort to raise salaries for college professors 
during the periods since World War II. In 
matters of faculty salaries, the rate of the in- 
crease for the Nation is true of the South as 
well, although generally the South has lagged 
behind the Nation at a level of 10 percent. 

The 36 institutions for which the AAUP 
has data over a 25-year period is a rather se- 
lect group including, in the South, such pri- 
vate universities as Johns Hopkins, Duke, 
Emory Rice, and Vanderbilt. The group as 
& whole has moved from a position in 1940 
when the average for all ranks was $3,800 to 
1950's average of $5,310 to $8,660 in 1960 and 
finally to $11,210 in 1965. 

But what do these dollar values mean 
when they are translated into purchasing 
power? Expressed in 1964 dollars, the aver- 
age 1940 salary was worth $8,480, the 1950 
average dropped to $6,920, and the 1960 aver- 
age was $9,220. Thus the purchasing power 
of the college teacher actually declined al- 
most 20 percent between 1940 and 1950. 
Although the legend of the Ul- paid professor 
is an old one, post-World War Il concerns 
about the inadequacy of faculty salaries was 
extremely timely. 

Today the purchasing power of a professor 
is $11,210 compared with a purchasing power 
of $8,488 in 1940 and it would appear that he 
is better off by about one-third. Yet many 
of his neighbors may be better off by con- 
siderably more than a third. Aided by sta- 
tistics from the U.S, Census Bureau, the 
AAUP has compared the advancing income 
of college faculty members with that of all 
the other professions over the 10-year period 
of the 1950’s, They show a 10-year rise of 
income for college faculty of 72 percent in 
current dollars. 

Other professions increased in a range 
from 39 percent to 131 percent. Among 
those who earn less and experienced smaller 
increases are social workers, draftsmen, 
nurses, and teachers. Among those who 
earned less but increased thelr earnings more 
are librarians, photographers, pharmacists, 
and athletes. Although industrial workers 
civil engineers, personnel workers, and osteo- 
paths earned more, their percentage of salary 
increase was less. The most fiscally for- 
tunate professionals who are not only earn- 
ing more but earning it increasingly faster 
are dentists, physicians, and optometrists, 

Although the picture looks brighter for the 
college professor—and especially the south- 
ern college professor—the skills and long 
training required of his profession and his 
vital position in our society make his earn- 
ings still far from adequate. 


Insurance Covers Los Angeles Riot Losses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as 
the result of some news articles on the 
subject of the recent riots in Los An- 
geles, many people have called to inquire 
whether insurance companies will honor 
claims filed for losses sustained, and I 
want to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues and all interested parties the 
following letter from the Independent 
Insurance Agents Association of Cali- 
fornia: 

INDEPENDENT INSURANCE AGENTS 
ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 16, 1965. 

Dran FELLOW MEMBER: Many members 
called the State office today in an effort to 
determine the basis for the newspaper story 


and does not subscribe to the conclusion 
expressed 


Secondly, member companies of AIA are 
reviewing their contracts in the light of the 
developments in order to determine their 
obligations, and you can be sure they intend 
to meet every obligation. 

Lastly, two companies—Aetna Casualty & 
Surety and Travelers—have already an- 
nounced they in general consider the losses 
covered. 

Company people we have talked to deplore 


which hopefully may have appeared in the 
press by the time this memo reaches you. 
W. L. JENSEN, 
President. 


Effect of Medicare on Nursing Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been deeply concerned 
about the effect of the medical care 
program on our nursing homes. I think 
the letter which I received from Mr. B. 
H. Tureen, Parkside Manor Nursing 
Home in St. Louis, clearly points out 
some of the problems involved. I would 
like to ask that my colleagues give their 
consideration to this letter, which 


follows: 
Panxsm MANOR, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 12, 1965. 

Hon, WILL LEONARD HUNGATE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: For the past 14 years 
I have been actively engaged in the opera- 
tion of professional nursing homes in the 
Greater St. Louis area and today our beds, 
in actual operation, number 1,000, which is 
greater in number than our largest hospital. 

As this is my major business effort I have 
been intensly interested in the medicare 
project since it was first talked about many 
years ago, and have followed with great 
interest its many trials and its ultimate 
passage. Now that it is a fact and our 
oldsters, especially those in the middle and 
lower income family groups, will be getting 
a long-deserved break, I am apprehensive of 
the manner in which the bill has presently 
set its benefits. 


Those of us who are in this fleld are ex- 
tremely anxious that medicare be a success 
for the welfare not only of the aged but of 
those who will be paying the bills. It is, 
therefore, this writer's strong feeling that 
some changes in the disbursement of bene- 
fits will have to occur if the program is not 
to bankrupt itself before it gets off the 
ground. 

To be specific, as presently set up, medi- 
care allows 60 days of hospital care annually. 
This is against the national average of 7.3 
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days of hospital stay. In Greater St. Louis we 
have approximately 185,000 people 65 or 
older. Statistics indicate that 50,000 of the 
oldsters require hospital care now, never havy- 
ing had the wherewithal to take advantage 
of it before. Should these 50,000 decide, 
and they all might, to take advantage of 
their rights under medicare, this would 
mean an addition of 300,000 patient-days 
per year. Our hospitals could not con- 
ceivably begin to take care of this load and 
the critical hospital cases of both young 
and old could not possibly receive attention. 

I know that there are those who will say 
that this will not happen, I say otherwise. 
This writer numbers among the present pa- 
tient load in his operations many indigents 
who are supported by State aid. Therefore, 
please permit me to state that human nature 
being what it is, the public, and especially 
the indigent aged public, will take every- 
thing it is entitled to. On the other hand, 
it will be most difficult for hospital ad- 
ministrators to insist that doctors discharge 
their patients, for only a doctor can request 
a discharge from a hospital. Again, human 
nature being what it is, it is much simpler 
for a medical man to check 35 patients in 1 
hospital rather than visit a like number of 
patients in a half dozen nursing homes. 

Most important of all, with present hos- 
pital costs on a continuing increase: with the 
proposal being made in Congress for a $1.75 
minimum wage, it is conceivable that hos- 
pital costs in the St. Louis area alone will 
amount to $50 per day per patient. Multiply 
this by 60 days, plus the additional 60 days 
permitted at $10 per day cost per patient, 
this project is In great fiscal Jeopardy from 
the outset. 

The answer is simple enough. Presently, 
nursing homes, operating under the new 
health and hospital regulations, are better 
equipped to render conyalescent and chronic 
care than is a general hospital. Such care 
can be rendered at one-third hospital cost. 
It is this writer’s suggestion that somehow 
the hospital stay, except in rare instances, 
should be limited to a maximum of 20 days 
which Is still virtually triple the national 
average and that the length of time be in- 
creased for nursing home care which is one- 
third of hospital costs. 

I should be most happy to supply facts 
and figures to verify the aforementioned. In 
recent conversations with those expertise in 
the field—professional men, newspaper writ- 
ers conversant with medicare, and hospital 
administrators—I have found a great scratch- 
ing of heads and questioning of this initial 
benefit plan. 

Medicare will become operable by June 1, 
1966. It is urgent that these matters be re- 
checked before the program is fully set and 
the public attuned to these benefits which 
are excessive in cost and yet add little to 
care. If permitted to stand these “benefits” 
could injure a splendid program which means 
so much to so many. 

Sincerely, 
B. H. Tureen. 


You Surely Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial recently appeared in the 
Goshen, Ind., News, and I felt that it was 
worth the reading of all Americans: 

You Suni Do 


Suppose you work the standard 8-hour day 
and are in an average income bracket. How 
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much of that time goes to pay for elements 
that make up your cost of living? 

Here are some examples: Food and tobacco 
cost 1 hour and 18 minutes; clothing and 
related items 30 minutes; recreation 19 min- 
utes; transportation 39 minutes; medical 
expenses 21 minutes. 

But there's another item that is bigger 
than any of these. It is taxes. They ac- 
count for 2 hours and 20 minutes of your 
working time—more than a quarter of the 
whole. 

To put it another way, it means that you 
must work more than 3 months of each 
year before you begin earning money you 
can spend as you wish. Taxes take al] that 
you make during that 3 months plus period. 

The chances are that this will come as 
news to great numbers of people. They have 
small knowledge of the size and scope of 
the tax bill, the primary reasons being that 
many taxes are hidden in the cost of the 
goods and services we buy and that most 
individual income taxes are paid through 
the withholding system, rather than being 
personally paid to the Government by the 
earner. But, realize it or not, they are the 
biggest single item of expense to most of us. 

In sum—who pays for big and wasteful 
Government? You do. 


The Johnson Wit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, “The 
Johnson Wit,“ by Mrs. Frances Spatz 
Leighton, which has just been published, 
is an entertaining book that reveals the 
delightful wit and humor of President 
Johnson. 

Too often the serious side of L. JB. has 
been presented to us and consequently 
we have not become aware of his lighter 
side. For instance, not many know he 
is one of the best storytellers to come out 
of the West. 

I believe this book shows conclusively 
that in times of strife and emergency, as 
well as in tranquil times, the President 
has demonstrated a keen sense of humor 
appropriate to every occasion. 

Mrs. Frances Spatz Leighton was for 
many years Washington correspondent 
for the American Weekly and now writes 
for This Week magazine. She is co- 
author of a number of books about the 
Washington scene and the White House. 
Fran, as she is fondly known by her 
many friends, also writes for the Chi- 
cago-American in my own city of Chi- 
cago. 

On August 19, Mrs. Leighton presented 
this work to the President. They had 
a wonderful chat about some of the jokes 
in the book, and the President told his 
latest story which illustrates his refresh- 
ing sense of humor. It is my pleasure 
to repeat the President’s story in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


way, and they gave him a bunch of tests to 
see how he was qualified. They gave him a 
pencil and paper to figure, and the fellow 
testing him asked him, “What would you do 
if you saw two trains coming at each other at 
60 miles an hour?” 
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The applicant thought a minute and said, 
“I would run and get my brother.” 

The fellow giving the test could hardly 
believe his ears. “What would you do that 
for?” he demanded. 

“Because he has never seen a train wreck,” 
he said. 


Indemnity Insurance for Our Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr, WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have sent over 80,000 young Americans 
to Vietnam as part of our commitment to 
freedom. Many of these soldiers already 
lost their lives. More will die before that 
Conflict is ended. 

The loss of an American in battle is 
tragic. But we compound this tragedy 
by sending these soldiers to combat areas 
With no opportunity for indemnity in- 
surance. 

Last Thursday the Senate acted to cor- 
rect this situation by passing, without op- 
Position, S. 2127, introduced by Senator 
Tatmapce. This bill provides indemnity 
insurance for all members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones. 

In early August I introduced similar 
legislation. My bill, H.R. 10286, is in- 
tended to remedy this problem. 

On August 19 the Stars and Stripes 
Newspaper published a com edi- 
torial on this lack. I include this edi- 
torial for the Recorp, and in doing so, I 
Would repeat its last line that “there is 
no good reason for further delay.” 

From the Stars and Stripes, Aug. 19, 1965] 
Nor COVERED sy INSURANCE 

It will come as a distinct surprise and a 
Shock to the general public to learn that 
Many of the GI's now fighting a real war in 

Vietnam are not eligible for Government life 
insurance. 

Under the provisions of the Survivors De- 
Pendency and Indemnity Act, survivors of 
Veterans entitled to insurance benefits are 
the immediate dependents or next of kin. 
This means that a wife, dependent children 
or dependent parents could receive survivor 
benefits if the veteran had subscribed to the 
Ute insurance program. It means also that 
there are no dependency and indemnity 
compensation payments available to a father 
or mother who have lost a son, unless they 
can meet a means test. 

When it is considered that many of the 
GI's now engaged in all-out war in Vietnam 
are unmarried, and in most instances are not 
&ble to purchase commercial life Insurance, 
We can see no reason why all unmarried 
Servicemen should not be provided special 
indemnity insurance. 

The primary purpose of Government life 
insurance is to take care of the serviceman 
Who is unable to secure life insurance from 
Commercial insurance companies because he 
becomes immediately unacceptable when he 
enters the service in troublous times. 

The war in Vietnam is real. It is being 
fought under most adverse conditions. Our 
men constantly are faced with not only an 
elusive enemy, but with also the threat of 
tropical disease in a land where modern con- 
Veniences are, to say the least, scant, and the 
entire situation is one that the American 
Soldier, and particularly the raw recruits, find 
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difficult to cope with. Certainly they are en- 
titled to all the benefits that a responsible 
Government can provide. It is inconceivable 
that these men should be denied an oppor- 
tunity to have insurance benefits which have 
been part and parcel of our national program 
for the men who have fought in America’s 
recent wars. They should have the utmost 
protection for their loved ones. 

Congress is now considering legislation to 
rectify this situation, and it would appear 
that there is no good reason for further de- 
lay. 


H.R. 10286 


A bill to amend title 38, United States Code, 
in order to provide special indemnity in- 
surance for members of the Armed Forces 
serving in combat zones 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 19 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section as follows: 

“§ 789. Special indemnity Insurance for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces serving in 
combat zones 


“(a) Any person on active duty with the 
Armed Forces in a combat zone shall, as pro- 
vided in this section, be automatically in- 
sured by the United States, without cost to 
such person, against death in the principal 
amount of $10,000. Such person shall be in- 
sured during the time that he serves in a 
combat zone, and shall be deemed to have 
been serving in a combat zone at the time of 
his death if he dies outside of a combat zone 
and (1) his death is determined by the Ad- 
ministrator to have been the direct result of 
an injury or disease incurred while serving in 
a combat zone, and (2) the injury or disease 
from which such person died was incurred 
not more than two years prior to death. 

“(b) Upon certification by the Secretary 
of the military department concerned of the 
death of any person automatically insured 
under this section, the Administrator shall 
cause the indemnity to be paid as provided 
in subsection (c) only to the surviving 
spouse, child or children (including a step- 
child, adopted child, or an illegitimate child 
if the latter was designated as beneficiary by 
the Insured), parent (including a stepparent, 
parent by adoption, or person who stood in 
loco parentis to the insured at any time prior 
to entry Into the active service for a period 
of not less than one year), brother, or sister 
of the insured, including those of the half- 
blood and those through adoption. The in- 
sured shall have the right to designate the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries of the indemnity 
within the classes herein provided; to desig- 
nate the proportion of the principal amount 
to be paid to each; and to change the bene- 
ficlary or beneficiaries without the consent 
thereof but only within the classes herein 
provided. If the designated beneficiary or 
beneficiaries do not survive the insured, or 
if mone has been designated, the Adminis- 
trator shall make payment of the indemnity 
to the first eligible class of beneficiaries ac- 
cording to the order set forth above, and in 
equal shares if the class is composed of more 
than one person. Unless designated other- 
wise by the insured, the term ‘parent’ shall 
include only the mother and father who last 
bore that relationship to the insured. Any 
installments of an indemnity not paid to a 
beneficiary during such beneficiary's lifetime 
shall be paid to the named contingent bene- 
ficlary, if any; otherwise, to the beneficiary 
or beneficiaries within the permitted class 
next entitled to priority, but no payment 
shall be made to the estate of any deceased 
person. 

“(c) The Indemnity shall be payable in 
equal monthly installments of one hundred 
and twenty in number with interest at the 
date of 2'4 per centum per annum. 
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“(d) In the event any person was covered 
at the time of his death by automatic in- 
demnity under this section and was also in- 
sured against such death under a contract of 
national service life insurance or United 
States Government life insurance, the in- 
demnity authorized to be paid hereunder 
shall be a principal amount equal to the dif- 
ference between the amount of insurance 
in force at the time of death and $10,000. 

“(e) The Administrator is authorized to 
promulgate such rules and regulations, not 
Inconsistent with this section, as are nec- 
essary or appropriate to carry out its pur- 
poses. 


() There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section for the payment of liabilities 
under this section. 

“(g) Any person guilty of mutiny, treason, 
spying, or desertion shall-forfeit all rights to 
an indemnity under this section, but restora- 
tion to active duty after commission of any 
such offense shall restore all rights under this 
section. No indemnity shall be payable for 
death inflicted as a lawful punishment for 
crime or for military or naval offense, except 
when infilcted by an enemy, as defined by 
the President. 

“(h) As used in this section the term ‘com- 
bat zone’ means any area outside the United 
States determined by the President to be an 
area in which units of the Armed Forces of 
the United States have engaged in combat 
operations on or after January 1, 1962, and 
before such date as may be determined by 
Presidential proclamation.” 

(b) The analysis of subchapter III of chap- 
ter 19 of such title is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“7189. Special indemnity insurance for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces serving in 
combat zones.” 


Right to Protection From Crime Should 
Be Paramount 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a proposed constitutional 
amendment today which would make the 
right of society in general and individ- 
uals in particular to be protected from 
crime a paramount right. 


The text of the proposed amendment 

is as follows: 
HJ. Res. 638 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 

the Constitution of the United States rel- 

ative to establishing as paramount the 

right of society in general and individual 

persons in particular to be protected from 

crimes against person and property 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatires of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States: 

“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The right of society in gen- 
eral and individual persons in particular to 
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be protected from crimes against person and 
property shall be paramount to other rights. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall not be con- 
strued to limit the action and authority of 
any duly constituted law enforcement au- 
thority, including any person carrying out 
a citizen's arrest. : 

“Sec. 3. The Congress and the legislatures 
of the several States shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 


In explanation of the reason for in- 
troduction of this amendment and in 
support of it I have issued the following 
release to the press: 

Hosmer SEEKS CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
To CLOSE "LAW AND ORDER Gap” 

WasHINcTon, D.C.—“Violent crime is so 
rampant and the law and order gap so wide 
in the United States it threatens to destroy 
our society,” charges Congressman CRAIG 
Hosmer. 

In support of his charge he cited FBI crime 
statistics, “Insurrection in Los Angeles, riots 
in Berkeley, and widespread civil disobe- 
dience throughout the country.” 

“America is no longer the land of the free 
and won't be until law and order is restored 
and the crime gap closed,” he declared. “We 
must protect law-abiding people from crime.” 
To do so Hosmer today introduces a consti- 
tutional amendment specifying: 

“The right of society in general and of 
each individual person in particular to be 
protected from crimes against persons and 
property shall be paramount.to other rights.” 

The proposed amendment, applicable to 
US, and State law and courts alike, also 
bolsters the powers of law enforcement offi- 
cials to deal with crime. 

“This amendment strikes at the insidious 
contempt for law, order, property rights, and 
even life that is eating away at the very 
foundations of our national power. Unless 
the right to be free from criminal acts is 
made paramount, other rights have little 

” the California lawmaker said. 

“It is time now to move on a broad, de- 
termined front to clean up our country, re- 
store law and order, and make it safe again 
to live in. We must cease forever subordi- 
nating the rights of the law-abiding citizen 
to those of the criminal element. 

“What made this country great was a dedi- 
cation to the majesty of the law, à regard 
for the sanctity of individual persons, a re- 
spect for the rights of property and a fear 
of God. These brought orderliness and self- 
discipline into our society and a spirit of 
honesty, rugged individualism, and self-im- 
provement to our people. They engendered 
hard work, frugality, savings, and patriotism 
in our people. In short, they created a land 
in which responsibility was coequal with 
rights. À 

“In recent years political and even reli- 
gious and educational leaders have sneered 
at many of these virtues. They urge strange 
philosophies that ‘ends justify means’, that 
principles come second to expedience and 
that people can pick and choose what laws 
to obey. 

“When any people are told over a period 
of years that they can disobey any law they 
do not like, when they are coached to believe 
that law breaking is right and moral, then 
civilized society breaks down and jungle law 
takes over as it did in Los Angeles. The 
amendment I propose strikes down this dan- 
gerous concept.” 

Hosmer said his amendment also strikes 
directly at many of the most serious specific 
causes of crime, including: 

Court rulings which hamper police work 
and restrict the use of confessions; 

Long delays and uncertainty in the con- 
viction and punishment of criminals; 

Mollycoddling of vicious young criminals 
by juvenile court judges; 

Leniency in granting parole and imposing 
light or suspended sentences. 


He added, “fortunately the vast majority 
of Americans still are law-abiding, God- 
fearing people. That majority has an ab- 
solute right to have its Nation restored to 
order—to be free to walk on the streets 
without danger of violent death, rape, or 


mugging—to be safe in its homes—to have 


its property safe from theft, looting and 
wanton destruction. The amendment I 
Propose will serve these ends.” 

The Congressman acknowledged that the 
President has appointed a Commission on 
Crime but said the 18-month period before 
which it will report “will be no more than a 
1%4-year grace period for the criminal ele- 
ment to continue its depredations.” Using 
FBI figures, he estimated that during the 
grace period for criminals about 15,000 mur- 
ders will be committed, 35,000 rapes, 195,000 
robberies, 340,000 aggravated assaults, 850,- 
000 auto thefts and several million more 
major and minor crimes which will cost law- 
abiding citizens around $35 billion.” 

Hosmer also called for other crime pre- 
vention moves including “taxing ourselves 
to enlarge, improve, and better equip police 
forces and placing more emphasis in school 
curriculums on US. history and law.” 


The “Sea Lab II“ Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the bright 
glitter of NASA's silver suited Gemini 
astronauts has almost completely stolen 
the headlines from what may be the 
greatest undersea adventure ever known 
to man. While the world press focuses 
its attention an orbiting spacecraft, a 
team of skindivers is quietly preparing 
to swim down to the bottom of the Paci- 
fic Ocean to live in a house under the sea. 

The house is a 12-by-58-foot cylinder 
called Sea Lab II in which the daring 
aquanauts are able to work and sleep for 
up to 45 days at a depth of 210 feet. 

Leading the team of divers is Astro- 
naut Comdr. M. Scott Carpenter, who 
has temporarily turned his back on out- 
er space to submerse himself in the even 
more rewarding world of inner space. 
About 60 percent of Commander Carpen- 
ter’s teammates are Navy divers. The 
remaining men are ocean scientists, 
mechanical and electrical engineers. 

Unlike their brothers who ride through 
the skies in space capsules, these brave 
aquanauts will actually occupy a piece 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

As part of the Navy's man-in-the-sea 
program, they will swim in and out of 
their ocean bottom habitat. These ad- 
venturous inhabitants of the sea will not 
only eat and sleep in their watery home, 
but clad only in their wet suits and aqua- 
lungs, they will actually perform useful 
work such a building an underwear 
weather station, attempting to float a 
sunken airplane, and conducting studies 
of the forms of life and minerals on or 
near the sea floor. 

While accomplishing these difficult 
tasks, the aquanauts will be under the 
added tension of having to be on the 
look-out for attacking sharks. 

Navy doctors, headed by Captain 
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George F. Bond, will analyze the physi- 
ological and psychological reactions of 
the divers to prolonged exposure to the 
depths. Tests will be made to determine 
the effect of the Sea Lab II tenants 
breathing a mixture of helium, nitrogen, 
and oxygen at a sustained pressure of 
112 pounds per square inch. 

Mr. Speaker, the foresight, the imag- 
ination, and daring of the people work- 
ing on the Sea Lab I project deserve the 
praise of all of America. This country 
has been spending billions of dollars for 
space programs but has not yet been 
able to land a man on the moon, to con- 
struct a building on the moon, to bring 
back samples of the moon's barren sur- 
face. But on this very day, and with 
comparatively modest sums, this Nation's 
ocean scientists are occupying the sea, 
living in it, working in it —conquering it. 

History may, indeed, prove that their 
work will be at least as significant as 100 
outer space projects. I say this because, 
even though our effort to land a man on 
the moon is receiving worldwide atten- 
tion and has great propagandistic value, 
this effort has not yet even suggested 
the possibility of an economic return. 
On the other hand, the oceans with their 
wealth of food and minerals are ripe for 
harvesting. It is through projects like 
Sea Lab II that we may find the key to 
exploiting the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, with the future needs 
for various resources being created by 
the world population explosion, the gen- 
erations of tomorrow, in my view, will 
be most grateful for and dependent upon 
the work being done by our ocean scien- 
tists today. For these reasons, therefore, 
I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the dramatic contribution that Sea Lab 
II is making to our fund of useful knowl- 
edge. I suggest that these men of inner 
space are deserving of support and 
praise at least comparable to that given 
our men of outer space. a 


Poverty War Stifles Private Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the war 
on poverty seems to be missing the point. 
In his August 20 column in the Chicago 
Daily News, Mike Royko points out one 
more instance where a local agency, in 
this instance the Catholic Interracial 
Council, is much more effective in secur- 
ing jobs for the unemployed than & 
bureau in Washington. 

I commend this article as must read- 
ing with the hope that this grassroots 
approach to the problems will receive the 
proper attention and encouragement. 

The article follows: 

[From Chicago Dally News, Aug. 20, 1965] 
How Poverty War STOLE a GooD IDEA AND 
Fur Ir on Ice 
(By Mike Royko) 

Several months ago, a private agency went 
into a slum section of the West Side and 
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made a survey of 1,000 households to see 
what the job situation was. 

It wasn't hard to find people at home to 
answer questions. Twenty percent of the 
families had nobody A 

The agency—the Catholic Interracial 
Council—decided to try to cut the figure 
down. 

They set up an office in a local church and 
got the word around that they were going 
to try to find jobs for people who wanted to 
work. People started pouring in. Most 
had no training, no skills, but they wanted 
to work. 

One of the people from the council started 
talking to factory owners. He found one 
on the North Side who hired a lot of un- 
Skilled help for $1.40 to $1.70 an hour. He 
needed workers but the thought of hiring 
Negroes made him nervous. He had none 
and he was afraid he’d have racial fights 
breaking out on his assembly line. 

After a lot of coaxing, he agreed to give it 
try. In all, he hired 50 people, So far, 
ere has been no trouble, he is delighted, 
only one of the 50 hasn't worked out. 
The rest are working and drawing their 
weekly paychecks. 

The people from the interracial council 
Tealized they had a good plan. To make it 
work, keep it local. Eliminate bureaucracy. 
Make it a neighborhood employment center, 
in a church, for people within walking dis- 
tance. 

“The people in the area aren’t sophisti- 
cated,” said one of the men who put the 
Plan together. They don't know how to find 
a Loop employment agency. Many of them 
haven't been in the city long. But they can 
find their way around their own neighbor- 
hood and that was the good thing about it. 
It was simple.” 

To keep it going, however, and to open 
Similar offices in other neighborhoods re- 
quires money. So the idea was put on paper, 
in detailed form, and sent over to the Great 
Society's poverty war office. 

That's where all the poverty war money is, 
the Federal money that is to be used to get 
People working. 

The generals and field marshals of the 
Poverty war studied the plan, said it was a 


“They 


tions. Since when isn't a church grassroots? 
And we had the cooperation of the com- 
munity institutions. 

“What they've done is keep us out of it, 
Steal our idea lock, stock, and barrel, and 
Cut off something that was already working. 

they try it, I'm afraid they will expand 
scope of the neighborhood. Look what 
e got on the West Side now. A field- 
in Douglas Park. People are afraid to 
through there.“ 

t does a person seeking work find when 
to the fieldhouse? 

he will find a social worker who will 
what his particular poverty problem 
says he wants work, he will be 
Illinois Employment Service office. 
will be tested. Maybe he will get 
though it is not too likely. Maybe 
be sent to another governmental 
agency to be taught a skill. He is now in 
bureaucracyville. 

“We were going to eliminate that,” said a 
man from the interracial council. We were 
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Worker and the employer. 

“We would go out and look for jobs for the 
People because that's one of the problems. 
They don't know where to look themselves, 
but they want work.” 

One of the most persistent complaints 
about the city’s approach to the poverty war 
hag been that it is squeezing out private 
Agencies. 
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The poverty war generals and field mar- 
shals say this is nonsense; that they know 


what they are doing. 
isn’t , of course. 


Fifty jobs 

But it is if suddenly it brings $3,000 or so in 
weekly salaries into one small area of 
unemployment. It would be interesting to 
see how many of the people from that par- 
ticular neighborhood wind up with jobs when 
they take a ride to the park fieldhouse. 


Presidents Johnson, Truman, and 
Eisenhower Should Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Publisher H. B. Sny- 
der of the Gary, Ind., Post Tribune, set 
out three lessons we should have learned 
from 50 years of hot and cold wars: 

Ir’s BEEN 20 YEARS 

It was a day of celebration, both jubilant 
and reverent. 

Still somehow neither V-J Day, which ex- 
ploded on a war-tired world just 20 years 
ago today, nor its counterpart of a few 
months earlier, V-E Day, has ever quite gen- 
erated the enthusiasm that marked Armi- 
stice Day which ended World War I. 

That is only partly because there were two 
such days to be divided among the largest 
accumulation of veterans in history. 

There are two other more important rea- 
sons. One is that while the hallucinations 
of perpetual peace persisted, particularly in 
this country, for a number of after 
1918, they faded quickly after 1945 under the 
combined pressure of the atomic bomb and 
the cold war. The other is that precisely 
because thelr fathers were deluded by slo- 
gans from “the war to end war“ up to “peace 
in our times.“ the veterans of the Second 
World War emerged a more cynical mass. 

That may explain why the day which 
sticks best in the mind of the American ma- 


jority from World War II is neither V- Day 


nor V-E Day, but Pearl Harbor $ 


,tuous and lethal involvement in Vietnam 
because we have learned at least three les- 
sons from our recent past: (1) Not to ap- 
pease totalitarian states in their aggressive 
moods; (2) not to depend on others for the 
maintenance of military strength; and (3) 
that the horrors of nuclear death are so 
potentially devastating that, even with 
strength, we must do—as must our adver- 
saries—everything to avold allout war. 

But at the same time we should realize 
that this dependence, not only of ourselves 
but of our ideological foes, on somewhat 
balanced powers of devastation cannot be 
regarded as the eternal hope for world 
salvation. 

The discouraging search for more humane 
means of solving world problems must go 
on, but their is conviction it cannot be pur- 
sued unilaterally. 
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Only, perhaps, when that answer is found 
will V-J Day come to mean more than Pearl 
Harbor Day, and by then both may have 
been forgotten. 


Upper Michigan—Part | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
though my district in upper Michigan 
has none of the huge metropolitan 
newspapers that gain national and in- 
ternational prestige, we are fortunate to 
have some of the finest small daily and 
weekly newspapers in the country. 

Frequently, one of my esteemed col- 
leagues in this body will suggest that it 
must be an uncomfortable hardship for 
me to maintain communication with my 
district when to do so I must deal with 
more than 30 newspapers, plus several 
television and radio stations. Admitted- 
ly this does create some problems. 

However, because these are truly 
hometown newspapers, and they take 
their responsibilities seriously, they have 
an almost intimate relationship with 
their readers and their communities. 
Whereas it is sometimes doubtful that 
large newspapers serving masses of peo- 
ple know what the public is thinking or 
wants, there is seldom any question of 
this about my district’s newspapers. If 
they were not, so to speak, an accurate 
mirror of their community they would 
not survive. 

An example of the enterprise and 
grasp of local affairs regularly exhibited 
by these newspapers is seen in a recent 
article written by Jean Worth of the 
Escanaba, Mich., Press. 

The article follows: 


Michigan State Highway Department traffic 
counts report that 


Nation. 

Why haven't more people visited the Upper 
Peninsula for its natural charm and unique 
character, its historic riches and nostalgic 
hark back to the way sylvan Michigan 
looked a century ago? Particularly, why 
haven't more persons from lower Michigan 
visited the northern third of their State? 

The tourist associations say that a chief 
reason is that other areas—Ontario, the 
southern highlands, the eastern seaboard, 
and ve advertised and publicized 
their attractions more forcefully and have 
taken the competitive tourist play from 
Michigan north of Mackinac. 

NOT AN EXTENSION 


It has happened also because the Upper 
Peninsula has failed to impress its true 
character upon southern Michigan. It is 
widely regarded as an extension of the top of 
the Lower Peninsula. Actually it’s not an 
extension of lower Michigan, geologically 
(except in the eastern Upper Peninsula), 
ethnically, historically, economically, or rec- 
reationally, but the belief that it is persists. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., which is 
extending its gas pipeline into the southern 
Upper Peninsula from Wisconsin this sum- 
mer, made studies before construction which 
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showed that the cities like Escanaba which 
it will serve, have a higher median income 
and spend averagely more on thetr 

than do northern Lower Peninsula cities like 
Cheboygan, Gaylord, and Petoskey. One of 
the location factors that took U.S. Plywood 


The tourist doesn't care a fig for eco- 
nomics. He seeks a difference from his home 
environment, a quality of beauty, of history, 


of a land which was acquired in 
first place as an unwanted stepchild in 
for the Toledo strip, and which, 
after a boom period of copper mining and 
lumbering, lapsed into exhaustion of re- 


The truth is quite different. The Upper 
Peninsula has always been an area of ex- 
tractive industries, producing raw mate- 
rials—timber, iron, copper, limestone—for 
manufacture elsewhere. 

None of these materials is exhausted nor 
anywhere near exhaustion; the minerals of 
this highly mineralized area have not even 
been adequately mapped yet, except in mined 
areas. The copper reserve at White Pine, 
where the Upper Peninsula’s second largest 
work force mans the mine, mill and smelter, 
is one of the largest in the world. The Mar- 
quette Iron Range has had such a phenom- 
enal bulldup of production of pelletized iron 
that it is nearing production of more high 
quality pellets than it ever achieved in 
natural ores. 

BAD NEWS PREFERRED 


The Menominee Range also has a big start 
on beneficiation and agglomeration of low 
grade iron. Only the Gogebic Range in the 
west has failed to respond to this new era of 
mining. It has only one mine, the Peterson, 
still operating, where in 1950 it had 10. Per- 
versely, when there is news of mining in the 
Upper Peninsula, it seems that it Is more apt 
to be about the bust of Ironwood than the 
boom of Marquette. 

Why boom and bust? Gogebic’s ore is not 
amenable to known methods of 
tion, and it is so deposited (in a narrow, 
tilted body) that it cannot be mined by the 
preferred open pit method. Marquett'e low 
grade ores are being strip mined, beneficiated 
and pelletized, and the pelletizing of even its 
high grade underground mine ores is starting. 

Escanaba shipped 6,497,380 tons of ore last 
year, a record that didn’t used to be equaled 
even in war years, and more than 2 million 
tons of the total were in the form of the new 
pellets. 

The public judgment on the Upper Penin- 
sula’s economy has rested heavily on its em- 
ployment, which has not flourished. Mech- 
anization and automation destroy jobs in 
manufacturing industry, but they slaughter 
them in extractive industry. An old-fash- 
loned shaft mine used to employ about 600 
men: a new open pit mine and beneficiation 
mill and agglomeration plant need only 120 
for its pushbutton processes. 

A small crew lumberjacks with chain saws, 
power loaders, tractors, and big trucks will 
hotlog more timber from the stump to the 
sawmill and pulpmill than a big logging camp 
full of men used to produce. And the little 
crew will all drive home in the evening and 
watch TV or take a night course at the com- 
munity college. 

The Upper Peninsula lost half its farmers 
in a 10-year period, but while those liveli- 
hoods are gone, the little farms have been 
merged into larger, more efficient ones, and 
the volume of milk production and other 
farm produce has been maintained. 

The population of the Upper Peninsula 
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showed an upturn in the 1960 census for the 
first time in several decades, The increase 
wasn't large and it was spotty. The growth 
was far behind that of the State, but the 
downward trend had been reversed. If the 
Upper Peninsula had held its natural increase 
of births over deaths for the past 20 years, it 
would have 40,000 more population than it 
has today. 

It totals only 305,000. That's only three 
and a fraction percent of the State’s people 
on à third of its geography. The Upper Pe- 
ninsula stretches more than 300 miles from 
Wisconsin across to Canada, and it doesn't 
have enough people in it to make two Flints. 

If Detroit's population were scattered Up- 
per Peninsula style, it would extend from 
Toledo to Saginaw. There are 150,000 more 
Negroes in Detroit than there are people of 
all colors in the Upper Peninsula, including 
its Indians at Bay Mills, Sugar Island, Nahma, 
Hannahville, and Baraga. 


The Civil War and Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
William A. Coblenz, the public affairs 
specialist in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, de- 
livered a highly topical and pertinent 
speech for our times Saturday, July 10, 
1965, call it “The Civil War and Today.” 

The occasion was the 101st anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Fort Stevens, which 
took place July 11-12, 1864, at what is 
now Fort Stevens Park. Fort Stevens, 
Just north of here, is within gunshot, so 
to speak, and parade distance of the 
Capitol itself. This was a strategic mo- 
ment in our Civil War because the life 
of President Lincoln, who was at the 
scene, was put in danger. Had the Con- 
federate forces, under Jubal Early, suc- 
ceeded in seizing the Capitol it might 
well have changed the course of history. 

What makes the speech particularly 
timely is that Coblenz draws an interest- 
ing parallel between the ocean of malice 
that enveloped President Lincoln and 
some of the distortions and untruths 
that are evilly directed at the present 
administration and President Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. Some of this in the re- 
cent extremist agitation even rubbed off 
on the Speaker of the House, as the 
speech points out. The address is an 
engrossing sermon on decency in Amer- 
ica’s political life and pleads eloquently 
for “honorable opinion, honorably ex- 
pressed.” 

In my remarks, I include the sound 
and timely address delivered by Mr. 
Coblenz: 

TEE Crym War AND TODAY 

This spot of earth on which we stand today 
has a certain universal meaning. 

It may be said to be merely a pinpoint In 
the history of mankind. 

It is much more than that in the history 
of our country. 

And in the story of the Civil War, only a 
hundred years ago, it was the scene of great 
drama. 
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Here certain fragments of the two armies 
of the war confronted each other. 

Not far from where I now speak were 
Confederate sharpshooters, their weapons 
pointed in this immediate area. 

For some moments at least, in full view of 
these practiced riflemen, the tall figure of 
President Lincoln, surmounted by a stove- 
pipe hat, paced back and forth like a moving 
target. 

This might easily have been the end of the 
greatest human personality our country has 
produced—the most American of Americans. 

The day was July 12. The year was 1964. 

Prom this mound of earth to the White 
House and the Capitol of the United States— 
the nerve center of the Federal forces—was 
an easy military walk. Confederate military 
success this day could have meant disaster. 

If we tie all the aspects of this day to- 
gether, and look at the ensemble of facts 
through the perspective of history, we move 
head-on into a great lesson of human ex- 
perience. 

This lesson, I insist, can hold powerful 
meaning for us today. 

For unless we stop looking at history as 
merely an accumulation of legends of the 
past and see in it, instead, guides to follow 
for our own time, the story of Fort Stevens 
becomes little more than an entertainment 
to intrigue our passing interest, like a legend 
out of a storybook. 

And Fort Stevens, far from being a tale to 
beguile a pleasant holiday, is a strategic 
piece of interweaving in the massive tapestry 
of the War Between the States. 

Thus, today, when I speak of Fort Stevens, 
I mean the agonizing totality of that devas- 
tating war. 

Fort Stevens is part of the story of Lincoln, 
a moving paragraph in his biography. 

Fort Stevens is integral to the story of the 
combat aspects of a war that tore this Nation 
apart. 

Fort Stevens may be said to be a moment 
in the war that could have changed the 
whole course of history had the sharpshoot- 
ers hidden in the distance known the value 
and identity of their human target. 

It was also the first time in the life of 


artillery fire. 

The lesson for us that I would like to see 
emerge from this bit of mosaic on the huge 
canvas of man's eternal march to freedom is 
the lesson of forbearance and understanding 
for the historic figures that bear the burden 
of top and major responsibility in any crisis 
of mankind. 

And I would like to see that lesson applied 
to the hour in which we live and have our 
influence. 

I would like to see that lesson put to prac- 
tical implementation here today. 

If we look at the story of Lincoln and Fort 
Stevens and all that went before, after Fort 
Sumter and Lincoln's first inauguration, we 
can see something of the mass of the burden 
that rested on the President In office a cen- 
tury age. 

Let us take that monumental pile of re- 
sponsibilities and juxtapose it against the 
issues of our own time: 

The crisis in the Dominican Republic. 

The crisis in South Vietnam. 

The cleavages in the United Nations. 

The De Gaulle complications in NATO and 
international finance. 

The impact of the European Common 
Market, and the balance of payments. 

The population explosion and foreign aid. 

The catalog of crises is much greater. But 
let us encompass what we can without delv- 
ing too deeply into our own extremely com- 
plicated and unwieldly domestic problems. 
Problems that run the gamut from civil 
rights and the poll tax to Federal aid to 
education and a constitutional amendment 
on succession to the Presidency. 
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This is now a $100 billion government to 
be supported out of a $650 Dillion gross 
national product. 

Those of us who beg our fellow man not to 
repeat the mistakes of history hope that in 
this Instance we take a leaf from the episode 
of Fort Stevens, as symptomatic of the whole 
war between the States, and come up with 
Some disciplines to direct our conduct in the 
hour in which we have our being. 

When I say: “Disciplines to direct our con- 
duct” what do I mean? 

I mean the sea of hostile criticism that 
enveloped Abraham Lincoln like an ocean of 
malice in the midst of the most harassing 
Pressures that ever plagued a President of 
the United States. 

Where are these criticisms today? 

From the press? 

From the clergy? 

From the generals under his own com- 
mand? 

From the abolitionists? 

From the demagogs like the unlamented 
Vallandigham? 

From the committees of Congress? 

From his own Cabinet? 

I ask you to imagine the enormous 
strength it took—strength of Lincoln's inner 
Soul—to endure this abuse. 

We can dismiss as extreme to the point of 


absurdity and pure venom, the vicious 


attacks that pictured Lincoln as a baboon 
and compared his mentality to that of an 
ape, 
But, I ask, do we have to go through this 
With every President we elect to office? 
Lincoln fought this sort of thing to be 
Sure and he had the weapons of an essential- 
ly religious man who got his surcease from 
torture through his profound inner faith. 
You remember his words: 
“If I were to try to read, much less answer,” 
said, “all the attacks made on me, 
‘or 
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in 
much of the immense melancholy in 
Lincoln’s features were put there by the 
language of injustice, the phrases of dis- 


noble face by his thoughtless, sometimes 
Well-meaning, often malicious detractors? 

That, in this elementary way, is the lesson 
ON so humbly—I preach to you to- 

ay. 

Of course issues need to be and ought to 
be debated. 

That is enjoined upon us by the inherent 
Nature of democratic government. 

Issues, I insist, need to be debated even 
when, under the exigencies of actual, con- 
Sressionally declared war, our country de- 
Umits the liberties of the Constitution. 

In a situation like today, when there is no 
declared war, the official attitude toward free 
debate is generous without limit, and we are 
all free to express our minds with the utmost 
license. 

What I deplore is not the freedom, but the 
abuse of it. 

Is it too much to ask that we Americans 
in the year 1965 avold the errors of taste, of 
good sense, of misjudgment we committed 
in 1864? 

And have committed again and again, and 
Still again, against almost every presidential 
administration since then? 
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None of us here can forget how an un- 


quote beyond any reasonable 
doubt * * * a dedicated conscious agent of 
the Communist conspiracy.” 

This cheap and loathesome traducer of a 
great and living name in current American 
history should have been swept off the public 
stage by a mountainous wave of public in- 
dignation—yet he and the party he founded 
are even today a very real part of our do- 
mestic political scene. 

The pain and the hurt of this sort of 
thing are even greater when we find the 
college campuses of our country lending 
themselves—like beer halls in Nazi Munich 
in the late thirties—to the vituperation and 
insult that should be alien to our way of life. 

The sort of thing that took place in the 
halls of learning and on the campuses of 
some 30 universities of our country within 
a matter of recent months is an ugly com- 
mentary of shame upon the educational in- 
stitutions involved and upon education— 
higher education—generally, in the United 
States. 

I ask: 

Is it right to attack President Lyndon 
Baines Johnson as a warmonger? 

Is it right to call President Johnson an 
“enemy of freedom” and a dangerous man“? 

Is this debating the issues? 

When the United States officially sent out 
many of its top-drawer experts and advisers— 
against the heaviest pressures of the public 
business—to debate learnedly, wisely, care- 
fully, to inform, to brief, to explain to the 
students and the faculties of these institu- 
tions of higher learning the meaning of 
American policy they were virtually booed off 
the platform, shouted down, personally in- 
sulted. 

In one of the most distinguished universi- 
ties in the East—on May il—our US. Am- 
bassador at Large, W. Averell Harriman, 
heard shouted at him the charge: “Liar,” 
trom the educated gentlemen in his audi- 
ence. 

And they shouted it again and again. 

In many of the universities, as in this 
one, explanation of the White House policy 
on Vietnam and the Dominican Republic be- 
came impossible, in the tumult of boos and 
hisses and heckling. 

A teacher from one of our greatest uni- 
versities in New England, speaking at an- 
other nearby university, imparted this bit of 
superior learning to his audience: 

I quote: 

“We have to stop the enemies of freedom 
at home, and, let’s be blunt about it, John- 
son is one of them. It is my careful and 
sober judgment—I am still quoting—it is 
my careful and sober Judgment that John- 
son is one of the most dangerous men in 
politics today.” 

This immature, arrogantly unpleasant, de- 
liberately disrespectful type of pseudo- 
educated agitation repeated itself so widely 
in universities in the West, the Middle West, 
the Northwest, and the South, that the 
sweep of it enveloped our entire higher edu- 
cational system under the onus of a general 
indictment, 

What stands out in all this for me—and I 
note it with great pride—is the 
restraint, the dignity and the faultless de- 
portment of our own Government officials 
in the face of this ill-mannered, beetle- 
browed, and hopelessly benighted miscon- 
duct. Even now I cannot but believe that 


a sort of collegiate Ku Klux Klan. And I 
noted with special admiration and respect 
the reaction of the President himself, cool, 
understanding, cooperative, and even 
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friendly at least to the idea of a public dis- 
cussion of the issues, 

What happened was of course a campus 
insult to the American people. 

On another level of incomprehensible bad 
manners were the agitators for an issue on 
civil rights who invaded the Capitol and 
directed their ill-feeling against—of all peo- 
ple—the eminent and much beloyed Speaker 
of the House, Joun W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts. Just as the collegiate attack 
on Ambassador Harriman was without foun- 
dation and a most grievous indignity to one 
of the greatest public servants for freedom 
and decency in our time, so the sit-in dem- 
onstration against the Speaker in the Capi- 
tol was a gross act of ingratitude to the 
greatest friend and champion of civil rights 
in the recent history of civil rights legisla- 
tion. For more than 30 years the principles 
inherent in civil rights constituted the high- 
est priority in the causes for which Speaker 
McCormack fought among his own con- 
stituency, in national Democratic Party con- 
ventions, when he was chairman of the plat- 
form committee, and in the House. To make 
him the target for abuse when he should 
have been hailed as a champion, sets back 
the cause of civil rights in the hearts of 
many who now feel that fringes of the civil 
rights movement stand in danger of falling 
into the hands of spoilers, demagogs, and 
illicit exploiters of the race issue. 

I do not believe the real leaders of the 
cause of civil rights and human equality will 
let this happen and that men of the stature 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Roy Wilkins, and 
others will, In due course, give such 


enemies and not the friends of civil rights. 
For the proposition that all men are created 
equal is perhaps the greatest moral precept 
of the ages. 

The parallel that I draw between those 
who befogged the great issues of the 1860's 
and those who befog the issues of the 1960's 
is even more intensified in our time. The 
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perhaps his greatest mistake and gave us 
the end the awfullest holocaust and the 
greatest war of all time. 

Our enemies in 1965 must not again be mis- 
led by the mean little people of hate and ill-, 
will in our midst. 

All my sermon amounts to today is a plea 
for honorable opinion, honorably expressed. 


Let us, as President Johnson asks, come 
now and reason with him, but let us not add 
to the President’s burdens and to the 
of our times, by uninformed and misin- 
formed abuse. 

We have in our generation, by the man- 
ner of our bold and heroic answer to the 
greatest depression of all time, by our tri- 
umphs in two World Wars and Korea, by the 
great social and fiduciary legislation that 
is now being enacted, proved our mettle 
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and won a glorious place for our generation 
in the history books for all time. 

All I plead for is that we hold to that 
standard and turn our backs on those who 
belittle our faith and our tradition and who 
traduce the great men among us who must 
bear the burden of decision. Let us instead 
hold up their hands and pray to Almighty 
God for decency and peace, now, here, and 
everywhere in the world. 


Korea Celebrates Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 


today to congratulate the Republic of 


Korea, which celebrated the 17th anni- 
versary of its Independence Day on Sun- 
day, August 15. 

In this day and age, Mr. Speaker, our 
image of Korea is clouded with the mem- 
ories of the bitter conflict that raged 
within that country barely 15 years ago. 
Surely a war, which cost so many lives, 
produced so much privation, and divided 
a nation in half cannot be forgotten eas- 
ily. Yet, Mr. Speaker, it would be unfair 
to the citizens of the Republic of Korea 
merely to recall the events of that re- 
cent war. Paradoxically, the word “Ko- 
rea” comes from an older word meaning 
“land of morning calm.” This land has 
a history of 4,300 years, resulting in a 
people that are unique in all of the Far 


But, Mr. Speaker; to measure the eco- 
nomic and social progress of modern Ko- 
rea, we must relate it to that recent war. 
The division of Korea in 1950 threw 
the economy into a whirlpool of infla- 
tion. Eighty percent of energy resources 
alone were lost to the Communists. 
Since that time, Korea has come a long 
way in rebuilding and stabilizing its 
economy. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, at the time prior 
to General Park’s election as President 
of the Republic in 1963, there was much 
speculation as to whether the democratic 
process would continue to work effective- 
ly in Korea. There was no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that the problems President 
Park would have to face were both nu- 
merous and large. 

Agricultural progress had been very 
slow; the number of exports were very 
small; the costs of maintaining the sixth 
largest army in the world were very high. 

I wish I could say, Mr. Speaker, that 
these problems have now been solved. 
Unfortunately, that is not the case; but, 
the important thing is that new and bold 
attempts are being made to boost the 
economy and to make Korea independ- 
ent of all outside interests. President 
Park has called the year 1965 the “year 
of hard work.” It is the fourth year of 
the 5-Year Economic Plan, which was 
established to form a foundation for a 
self-sufficient economy. The develop- 
ment of the mining and manufacturing 
industries has been impressive. The out- 
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put of coal has increased 10 times in the 
period from 1953 to 1963, And, accord- 
ing to Government sources, the output of 
electric power has almost doubled from 
1960 to 1964. Since the adoption of the 
Republic, the currency has become quite 
stable, the per capita income has risen, 
a free enterprise industrial system has 
been established, and an investment and 
loan banking system has been created. 

At the end of the Korean conflict, two- 
thirds of all school buildings had been 
destroyed. Today, 130,000 students at- 
tend 96 steadily improving universities 
and 47 junior colleges. In 1961, accord- 
ing to the Korean Bureau of Informa- 
tion, the illiteracy rate was only 4 per- 
cent. It appears that Korea is making 
long strides in its economic and social 
advancement. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems which face the Republic of Korea 
today are formidable, but I believe that 
the Korean people are making strong ef- 
forts to deal with them. I again con- 
gratulate President Chung Hee Park and 
the people of the Republic of Korea who 
celebrated their Independence Day on 
Sunday, August 15. 


The President and the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, a bit ago 
Jack Valenti, the very able and intimate 
associate of President Johnson, gave the 
country one of the most revealing and 
understanding accounts of our great 
President that it has had. All over the 
country that illuminating address was 
read and appreciated by our people. One 
of those who especially esteemed Mr. 
Valenti's portrait of the President, as it 
were, was an old and eminent friend of 
mine, John D. Montgomery, editor and 
publisher of the Junction City Daily 
Union of Junction City, Kans., who on 
July 15, carried Mr. Valenti’s full address 
as an editorial in the Junction City Daily 
Union, 

Mr. Montgomery's family founded the 
paper which is now the Junction City 
Daily Union in 1861. Although the 
Junction City Daily Union was originally 
founded as a Republican weekly, it is now 
a truly representative, progressive, for- 
ward-looking paper and its editor and 
publisher, Mr. John D. Montgomery, is 
a distinguished and dedicated Democrat. 
He had a distinguished career in Florida 
as publisher and businessman before re- 
turning to the family paper in Junction 
City. He has for many years published 
the only English language newspaper in 
Brazil at Rio de Janeiro. He was re- 
cently chairman of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee of Kansas and a 
member of the State Highway Board of 
Kansas under a distinguished Demo- 
cratic Governor, 

Mr. Montgomery has made scores of 
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trips through Latin America and is one 
of the best informed of Americans in the 
affairs and problems of Latin America. 
He has made many trips abroad and is 
especially well informed in, as well as 
deeply interested in, world affairs. 

Mr. Montgomery is a successful busi- 
nessman, banker, publisher, and civic 
leader. 

I, therefore, was very much pleased, 
Mr. Speaker, to note that Mr. John D. 
Montgomery carried in the Junction City 
Daily Union on July 15, 1965, the entire 
address of Mr. Valenti—heretofore in- 
serted in the Recorp by our distinguished 
majority leader, Mr. ALBERT entitled 
“The President and the Presidency,” as 
an editorial. 


Choice Remarks on an Able Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OY FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues an article by Larry King which 
appeared in the Miami Beach Daily Sun 
on Friday, August 20, 1965. Larry King 
is a well-known columnist, radio and TV 
commentator who is as perceptive and 
knowledgeable of national and interna- 
tional affairs as he is of local sports. 

As in years past, the Speaker has 
served as an inspiration to all of us dur- 
ing the grueling days and nights we have 
spent together here in recent months. 
However, the record of this Congress will 
be one which future Congresses will have 
great difficulty to equal or surpass. This 
remarkable record is a tribute to the 
efforts of our beloved Speaker. 

In his recent speech here in the House 
on Vietnam, the Speaker demonstrated 
once again his clear vision in the field of 
foreign affairs. He has lucidly rebuked 
those critics of our policy in Vietnam, 
asserting and affirming our duty and 
right to be there in order to meet Com- 
munist aggression headon. 

In the aforementioned column, Mr. 
King has paid a tremendous, well de- 
served tribute to the Speaker of this body 
for the forthright stand he has taken on 
our Vietnam commitment: 

Some CHOICE REMARKS From AN ABLE 
SPEAKER—VIETNAM AND THE SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE 

(By Larry King) 

When we were in Washington a couple of 
weeks ago, I had the great honor of spending 
sometime in the office of Speaker of the 
House Jonn McCormack, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. McCormack, despite his years, has proven 
a very vigorous speaker and has a remarkable 
record in handling the legislation proposed 
by President Lyndon Johnson. His batting 
average has been nothing short of amazing. 
It was not the home front that we spoke of. 

Speaker McCormack had, 2 days before we 
met him, delivered a speech on the House 
fioor which unfortunately had received little 
press attention, He titled it “Lest We For- 
get” and, in my opinion, it accurately 
summed up why we must be in Vietnam 
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and why we must continue to meet Com- 
munist oppression wherever it shows its 
ugly head. 

He began by saying, “In connection with 
the world situation today, it is well for us 
to refresh our memory and keep definitely in 
mind the tragic events of only three decades 
ago when, due to weak leadership in France 
and Great Britain, the aggression of Nazi 
Germany under Hitler led to World War II 
with its terrible destruction of life and 
property. In that period there were many 
who lived in a dream world of hope. It is 
evident that if strong leadership existed then 
in Great Britain and France that World War 
II would have been averted. The events 
that took place prior to the war should con- 
Vince any person that appeasement is the 
road to war, and that calculated risks of in- 
action are greater and more dangerous than 
the calculated risks of action, Lest we for- 
get it is well for us to keep in mind facts and 
dates concerning Austria and Poland which 
led to World War II.“ 

MEMORIES ARE SHORT 


The Speaker then went on to point out, 
step by step, fact by fact, the parallels of the 
late 1930's and the mid-1960's. A history 
of looking the other way. A history of formal 
Protests and little action. A history of ap- 
Peasement. This writer concurs with the 
Speaker. Too many of the current com- 
Plainers have too short a memory, In com- 
Paring the tragedy of Hitler with occur- 
rences in the Far East today, Mr. McCormack 
has taught us that President Johnson is one 
leader who knows his history and who will 
not make the same mistakes that were made 
then under the guise of a desire for peace. 
rad desire then (as it is now) was an honest 

ne, 

Imagine the screams and roars from thou- 
sands if Britain or France had bombed Berlin 
in 1938, We would have heard screams of 
Stop killing innocent Germans and all the 
rest. If that would have happened millions 
of people who are not around today would be. 

„ as the saying goes, repeats itself. 
The current administration is trying to pre- 
vent that very thing and I salute them for it, 
and congratulate the gentleman from Mas- 
Sachusetts for drawing the com for 
all Americans. The complete text of his 
remarks are available in the CONGRESSIONAL 
mp of August 2, 1965. Everyone would 

do himself a favor by reading them. 

This Nation, with ite faults, is not now 
an aggressor. Its only desire Ils peace. Peace 
is not a thing easily gained. It is easily said 
and easily printed on signs to be carried by 
pickets, but it is not an easy thing. I believe 
in the good intentions of this great country. 
My administration is correct and I thank 
God for it. 


Clarence Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, it was sad- 
dening news to hear of the passing of our 

Oved colleague, CLARENCE Brown. He 
Was a giant among men, a defender of 
freedom, and a devoted champion of the 
rights of man. 

His entire life was one of service— 
Service to his party, to his State, and to 
his Nation. He shall long be remem- 
bered for his devotion to principle and 
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conscientious work as an outstanding 
legislator. ` 

His counsel and encouragement shall 
be greatly missed by me. He was one of 
the first senior Members of the House to 
offer his help to me as a freshman Con- 
gressman. Even in his hours of physical 
discomfort here in the Chamber, he was 
always ready with a cheerful greeting: 

Mrs. Reifel and I join in extending our 
deepest sympathy to the members of his 
family. 


A Report to the National Citizens’ Com- 
mission on International Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous material, I include in 
the Recorp a copy of a report submitted 
by President David O. McKay of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints to the National Citizens’ Commis- 
sion on International Cooperation. The 
report contains the current activities and 
the future plans of the church in its 
international relations program. 


I believe this report on this privately 
financed and operated Peace Corps, 
which follows, will be of great interest 
to all of my colleagues who are interested 
in efforts to help developing countries 
help themselves through assistance and 
guidance, rather than through massive 
handouts from the U.S. Treasury which, 
in all too many cases, do not trickle down 
to those for whom the help was intended. 
It also, most importantly, gives our world 
neighbors a truer picture of Americans 
and a better understanding of America. 
A Report ro THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ COM- 

MISSION ON INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

As set forth in our statement, “Some De- 
sirable Objectives To Be Sought in Inter- 
national Cooperation” submited to the com- 
mission with copies to President Johnson, 
Secretary Rusk, and other officials under date 
of May 14, 1965, we believe the serious need 
of our times is to preach the gospel to the 
nations of the earth. The injunction of the 
Master set forth in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
must strike the intelligent mind with force: 
Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have 


commanded you: and lo, I am with you al- 


ways even unto the end of the world.” 

This solemn injunction, in the context of 
the Scripture which also states, “All power 
is given unto Me in Heaven and in earth,” is 
needed to sustain men’s hearts and minds 
in these times. 

Our future plans are identified with the 
foregoing objectives. The current activities 
of the church are representative of our his- 
toric efforts to meet this responsibility. 

During 1965, the church is maintaining 51 
missions in 27 nations beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States of America. In 
foreign countries 7,702, and in the United 
States 3,963 (total 11,665) young men and 
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young women, largely from the United 
States, spend 2 years or more of their lives in 
the missions. They are generally about 20 
years of age, and have often completed 1 or 
2 years of college. They normally return to 
continue their college educations upon the 
satisfactory completion of their missions. 
These young men and young women, and 
their families, voluntarily contribute for 
their maintenance in this service approxi- 
mately $14 million each year. 

As rapidly as rights of conscience, owner- 
ship of property, the privilege of printing and 
circulating literature become available to us 
abroad, we attempt to establish these help- 
ful missionary operations. In every instance, 
since 1830, they have tended to elevate the 
condition of the people served, broaden their 
educational and cultural outlook, and en- 
hance their material prosperity. 

The young men and women who have re- 
turned to the United States from such service 
for more than 125 years, have brought with 
them language and other cultural skills, 
precious understandings of other peoples, 
fresh faith and appreciation for the Gospel 
and the blessings of liberty. 

The church, from its own revenues, ex- 
pends approximately $30 million on its inter- 
national activities annually. The bulk of 
this annual expenditure budget goes for con- 
struction of educational and religious build- 
ings, hospitals, and for educational and mis- 
sionary service. Most of our hospitals at the 
present time are in North America. 

While the church has had a long history 
of providing educational institutions and 
services in New Zealand and Polynesia, as for 
example our elementary schools in Tonga, 
Samoa and French-Polynesia, recent ex- 
amples of our service to the peoples of the 
Pacific are exemplified by the new Church 
College of Hawall and the Church College 
of New Zealand (a training ground for all 
the peoples of the Pacific in leadership and 
education), and in the new Polynesian center 
we have also established on the island of 
Oahu, also in the State of Hawaii. 

At the present time, our foreign mission- 
ary activity in Asia is generally restricted to 
missions in Korea, Japan, Hong Kong and the 
Philippine Islands. From time to time, we 
have looked hopefully toward India and 
other parts of the great continent of Asia. 
In all such cases, we look with humility and 
with the spirit of service, hoping to make 
friends for the Gospel’s and mankind's sake. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ, properly un- 
derstood, we believe, embraces all truth, pro- 


individuality, nationality, and freedom of 
group identity. In our Pather’s house sre 
many mansions. We are mindful that our 
Lord and Master, Himself, was born, lived, 
and fulfilled His earthly mission in the “fer- 
tile Crescent” which functions as a signifi- 


who desire it in honesty of heart. 
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Alabama Makes No Demands of 
Governor Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in the wake of the worst riot in 
the history of our country and one of the 
worst examples of the breakdown of law 
and order, the people of Alabama have 
nothing but sympathy for the State of 
California and its Governor. 

Unlike the action of Governor Brown 
last March, the officials of Alabama sent 
no insulting telegrams, nor did any Ala- 
bamian seek to use the California trouble 
for political advantage. 

It could be that Governor Brown now 
regrets his intemperate and hasty con- 
demnation of the State of Alabama when 
the same forces which tore Los Angeles 
apart were rioting in Selma. 

The following editorial from the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser of August 18 should be 
@ reminder to Governor Brown and 
others who see only the moat in their 
brothers’ eye” and are always ready to 
condemn others before knowing the 
truth: 

GOVERNOR BROWN OF CALIFORNIA ON 
Marca 9, 1965 

On March 9, 1965, the bridge at Selma was 
on its way to becoming better known to the 
world than Brooklyn Bridge or Golden Gate 
Bridge. 

A marching throng defied an order of the 
Alabama constabulary to 2 EDE 
controversial events that followed were made 
into a world sensation. 

Whereon, Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, 
a man oozing presidential ambition, did his 
shimmy with the following telegram to 
Governor Wallace: 

“As an American citizen, I must strong- 
ly, protest the brutal treatment of Negro 
citizens of Selma, Ala. by members of your 
State police force. In the name of justice 
and humanity, I urge you to call off your 
State troopers and correct the injustices 
suffered by the Negro people of your State.” 

Today, there stands Governor Brown amid 
$200 million worth of ruins. He presides 
over a terrorized city, nearly 2 score corpses 
and about 1,000 injured. He kept his State 
troopers on duty by backing them up with 
15,000 National Guardsmen with orders to 
shoot to kill. 

And he finds himself accused of police 
brutality. He finds himself telling Dr. King 
that he is a “great man” as he entreats him 
not to descend on Los Angeles as a demon- 
stration is hardly the thing the city needs 
just now. 

Brown is Governor of a State where arson, 
looting, and murder are not the only prob- 
lems. It is a State where copperheads slap 
their bodies against troop trains, where 
campuses of great universities are immobil- 
ized by student insurrectionists, where legis- 
lation is debated that would control private 
standing armies in possession of arsenals and 
drilled in the use of light artillery. 

Probably Governor Brown is chastened and 
genuinely bewildered by the revolutionary 
conditions in his State. If so, we are pre- 
pared to forgive him for permitting a 
daughter to demonstrate in Mississippi last 


Summer and for his telegram to Alabama in 
the spring. 
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Ford Reply Lesson in Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
from the August 5, 1965, issue of the 
San Diego Union. 

In discussing the recent exchange of 
remarks involving the President and 
House Minority Leader GERALD Forp, the 
editorial commends Representative Forp 
for his dignity and grace in reply and 
said he shows a “fine sense of patriotism.” 

I am sure that many subscribe fully 
with the comment of the San Diego 
Union on this episode. 

The editorial follows: 

From the San Diego Union, Aug. 5, 1965] 
Grace UNDER Pressure: Ford REPLY, LESSON 
IN PATRIOTISM 

A noted author once described courage as 
grace under extreme pressure. 

It is an apt turn of phrase that can be 
applied today with ease to Representative 
Gral Forp, of Michigan, the Republican 
minority floor leader. 

Representative Forp showed courage, dig- 
nity, grace, and a fine sense of patriotism in 
replying to a bitter, taunting, and personal 
attack on him by the President of the United 
States. 

In doing so he put the best interests of his 
country above his personal feelings. 

Leaving no doubt that he was referring to 
Representative Forp, the President said the 
Congressman violated a confidence, was per- 
haps malicious and inexperienced. He 
capped the extraordinary criticism with the 
statement that “boys will be boys.” 

The temptation to answer in kind must 
have been great. It is to Representative 
Foarp’s credit that he desisted. In so doing 
the Congressman displayed his high qualities 
of leadership. 

It is a positive and constructive type of 
leadership that left the President room for a 
graceful retreat and at the same time pointed 
toa simple truth. 

“Communists all over the world would be 
happy to see a bitter name-calling contest 
develop between President Johnson and con- 
gressional leaders at this crucial time,” 
Representative Forp correctly stated. 

“I refuse to be baited into a verbal donny- 
brook with the Commander in Chief that 
would play into the hands of Hanoi, Peiping, 
and Moscow. I support the President’s firm- 
ness against Communist aggression in Viet- 

As Representative For» pointed out, the 
principal opposition to the President's mili- 
tary decisions in the Vietnam war came not 
from the Republicans, but from Democrats in 
Congress, particularly those in the Senate. 

We suggest that if President Johnson is to 
use his high position and the weight of his 
office against his principal critics, he should 
direct his energies to the Democrats who 
oppose him, not the Republicans who sup- 
port him. 

The forbearance of Representative Forp 
should serve to remind everyone that the 
United States is in a war, as the President 
himself has stated correctly. 

It will take national unity, sacrifices and a 

of purpose as well as weapons 
and resources to win that war. It is time for 
all Americans to follow the example of Repre- 
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sentative Forp by forgetting the personali- 
ties and settling down to victory and an 
honorable peace in Vietnam. 


Operation Head Start Called Startling 
Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, Operation 
Head Start began last July in Indian- 
apolis and in more than 1,600 other 
cities and towns across the country. It 
was described as an 8-week crash pro- 
gram in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity’s war on poverty. 

The program was seen as an attempt 
to bring to thousands of 5- and 6-year- 
old children some of the advantages and 
experiences which more fortunate 
youngsters accept as a birthright. Head 
Start children were to be prepared 
physically, mentally, and emotionally to 
make the most of their first experience 
with formal schooling, which begins next 
month. 

That the program has succeeded al- 
most beyond the fondest hopes of its 
sponsors is made apparent in an article 
titled “Operation Head Start Called 
Startling Success” which appeared in the 
August 15, 1965, edition of the Indian- 
apolis Star. I place the text of this ar- 
ticle in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause of the clear message of hope and 
accomplishment which it brings to the 
war on poverty: 

OPERATION HEAD START CALLED STARTLING 

Success 

Operation Head Start has been a startling 
success for all concerned, including the chil- 
dren, many ot whom had to learn you can’t 
just turn your plate over and eat off the 
table. 

“We had a lot of mopping up that first 
week,” one teacher said. 

The program will end this week covered 
with laurels, 

Ita success with 1,000 children from low- 
income areas brought to Indianapolis the 
wife of Wisconsin’s Governor, Mrs. Warner P. 
Knowles, commissioned to make a special re- 
port to the First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon B. John- 
son. 
Officials from other States visited to in- 
spect the program. 

And the leaders, teachers, parents, the 
medical psychological and social workers 
who made up the team along with volun- 
teers, are cheerfully confident that their 
work has assured a big benefit. 

For the youngsters who would have 
wasted 2 or 3 months of kindergarten learn- 
ing such commonplaces as how to ask to “be 
excused” and not to dump thelr food on the 
table now are ready to settle down to “work” 
when the school year opens. 

They are veterans at handling school ma- 
terials, following school routine and paying 
attention to the teacher. 

That's not all. 

They now can—and do—identify them- 
selves with the community in which they 
live. After a visit to the statehouse, one 
busload of children could be heard speaking 
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of “my Capitol,” “my Governor.“ and “my 
State.” 

These were youngsters who had never seen 
a cow, an airplane or à 200. 

Now they have visited a farm, the airport, 
the Governor's office in the statehouse, & 
bakery, an ice cream plant, the zoo, the 
county fair and the Children’s Museum. 
(They went to see “The Wizard of Oz“ or as 
they tell It, the “Lizard of O.“) 

These children, from areas where environ- 
ment wilts rather than builds self-esteem, 
have enjoyed a healthy morale-boosting ex- 
perience. They were given to understand 
that Head Start is their own special pro- 
gram—and the visits by dignitaries and mem- 
bers of the press made them feel pretty 
special. 

They dabbled interestedly in craft projects, 
Ustened intently to stories and made up 
stories of their own, employing knowledge 
learned in forays to such fascinating spots 
as the city’s parks. 

An older brother of one of the lucky young- 
sters, a postal clerk himself, summed it up: 
“It's too bad they didn't have something like 
that when I was a kid.” 

In addition to academic preparation, the 
children were given medical and psychologi- 
cal attention elther through school social 
workers and psychologists or through agen- 
cies such as the Marion County Health and 
Hospital Corporation, the Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic and the Child Guidance Clinic. 

It all helped. One parent sald her shy, 
stubborn son has become outgoing and oo- 
Operative since attending the Head Start 
Classes 


Parents attend PTA meetings, sometimes 
on a Sunday afternoon because of work de- 
Mands during the week, to learn how they 
can help thelr children succeed. 

The parents even may learn to sew cloth- 
ing, study rules of sanitation, prepare bet- 
ter meals or operate on a household budget. 

Fifty-five teachers in 25 inner-city schools 
used $137,054 in Federal money along with 
local resources and yolunteer talent valued 
at $41,535 to provide, “basic experiences” for 
5- and 6-year-old children so they can start 
school on an equal footing with youngsters 
from more advantaged areas. 

Mrs. Ralph Coble, former president of the 
Indianapolis Board of School Commissioners 
who makes no secret of her opposition to 
Federal aid, praised the local Head Start 


Under the direction of Karl R. Kalp, assis- 
tant superindendent of schools, the programs 
in Indianapolis bloomed into one of the best 
Of its kind in the country. 

It was financed through the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, a war on poverty agency. 

One reason for the success is the size of 
the classes. There are only 15 or 20 pupils 
Per class compared to 35 or 40 In an ordinary 
Kindergarten class. 

The teachers have plenty help in the per- 
sons of a paid aid (a parent who lives in the 
neighborhood) and a volunteer to help with 
storytelling, food preparation and other nec- 

chores. 

If for no other reason, Kalp said, Head 
Start would be worth the effort in time saved 
in teaching the moppets routine, handling 
of materials and paying attention in kinder- 


garten. 

“It would take much longer than 8 weeks 
to accomplish this Job in ordinary classes,” 
he said. 

Head Start will not be repeated, but a simi- 
lar program will go into effect next month 
when 20 centers open to provide the same 
services on a year-round basis to 1,200 3- and 
4-year-olds. j 

The new program will cost almost $1 mil- 
lion, mostly in Federal funds, and will be 
nett by Indianapolis Preschool Centers, 
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Shenandoah Valley Music Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
several years there has been conducted 
at Orkney Springs a series of workshops 
in the field of symphonic music. This 
small resort community is located in my 
home county of Shenandoah in the 
Seventh Congressional District. 

Each summer there are assembled at 
Orkney Springs some of the outstanding 
musicians in America. As a part of their 
workshop program, they present a series 
of concerts that has attracted increasing 
notice and acclaim from music lovers. 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
the House a review of the recent concert 
at Woodstock, Va., written by the distin- 
guished music critic of the Washington 
Star, Mr. Irving Lowens. I think this re- 
view reflects the high quality of musi- 
cianship to be found at this festival. 

The review follows: 

CONDUCTOR SHows SORCERY AT VALLEY Music 
FESTIVAL 
(By Irving Lowens) 

ORKNEY SPRINGS, Va.—The 1965 Shenan- 
doah Valley Music Festival got under way 
Saturday evening in Woodstock, Va., with an 
orchestral concert. On paper, it did not look 
like anything out of the ordinary. The pro- 
gram consisted of Barber’s School for Scandal 
Overture, the Grieg piano concerto and the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony. 

The weather was stifling hot, and the per- 
formance was to take place in the gym of 
the Massanutten Military Academy, which is 
not alr conditioned. 

But it is dangerous to prejudge, as the 
concert demonstrated. Those who did 
missed the opportunity to see and hear what 
an inspired (and inspiring) conductor can 
do to Uluminate a masterpiece we all think 
we have heard too often. 

Although I have listened to the Tchalkov- 
sky Fifth h of times, I speak no 
more than the plain truth when I report that 
I have never really heard it before. The 
work is, of course, a boobytrap for the 
average conductor. The seams show de- 
spite the wonderful tunes, and bombast 
and tentimentality are too frequently sub- 
stituted for eloquence and pathos. 


MASTERY IN EVERY BAR 


Dr. Richard Lert, artistic director and 
conductor of the Symphony of the Valley, 
is anything but the average conductor. 
Under his direction, every bar bore the mark 
of the master interpreter—every bar sounded 
clean and newly born. There was a sense of 
organic of plasticity, of living line, 
of exquisite balance, of inevitable climax, 
and of truth (if there be such a thing in 
music) that had to be experienced to be 
believed. 

In view of the fact that Dr. Lert had a 
group of some 90-odd young instrumentalists 
from all over the country who had come 
to Orkney Springs less than a week before 
the concert to take part in the American 
Symphony Orchestra League's annual east- 
ern summer conductor's workshop, his 
achieyement was outright sorcery—the sort 
of miracle only the greatest of teacher- 
conductors can manage. 


That he is not more widely known and 
acclaimed undoubtedly to the fact 
that this extraordinary man has been con- 
tent to remain music director of the Pasa- 
dena (Calif.) Symphony for 31 of the 33 
years he has been in the United States, con- 
centrating on passing on to col- 
leagues his magic. (I cannot conceive of any 
of our major orchestras which would not be 
honored, by his presence on their podiums.) 

EXALTED AND TRANSFORMED 

It would be presumptuous of me to at- 
tempt to isolate the elements that make Dr. 
Lert the transcendent artist that he is but 
among them surely one must include a sense 
of relaxation that is the epitome of love, a 
largeness of conception that reflects com- 
plete breadth of comprehension, and an un- 
canny gift for endowing music that he 
touches with humanity, beauty, and musi- 
cal logic. 

It is no wonder that those who come to 
him to learn come away from the experience 
exalted and transformed. 

The first half of the Saturday program was 
given over to Ronald Ondrejke, associate 
conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony and 
Dr. Lert’s assistant in both workshop and 
festival. 

Ondrejke is an excellent young conductor 
who uses the greatest economy of motion; 
and has captured something of the dynamic 
relaxation so characteristic of Dr. Lert, but 
he took on an impossible assignment. 

GRACEFUL GESTURE 

After a neat reading of the Barber overture, 
he and the orchestra accompanied William 
Leland, a member of the music faculty at 
Madison College in Harrisonburg, Va., in the 
Greig plano concerto. It was a graceful ges- 
ture to the people of the Shenandoah Valley 
who have been supporting the festival so en- 
thusiastically to choose a local musician as 
guest artist. However, I am afraid that 
Leland was simply not up to the task. 

But this was, after all, Dr. Lert's show. 
When the infelicities of Leland's Grieg have 
faded from memory, those who were in Wood- 
stock will well remember Tchaikovsky's 
Fifth Symphony, 

Yesterday, the festival event took place on 
the spacious grounds of Orkney Springs 
Hotel, center of all valley activity these 
weeks. 

A program of music for chamber orchestra 
consisting of the Bach D Minor Double Con- 
certo, the Dvorak Serenade, Opus 14, and the 
Beethoven Second Symphony, was offered. 

SPURGEON LEADS PLAYERS 

Leading the players was Philip Spurgeon. 
conductor of the Johnstown (Pa.) Symphony 
and coordinator of the festival chamber 
music events. Like Ondrejke, Spurgeon is a 
talented youngster with ideas. He has a 
workmanlike, if not markedly polished baton 
technique. 

He did quite well with the Bach, in which 
Gideon Grau, of the Saginaw (Mich.) Sym- 
phony, and Ronald Stoffel, of the University 
of Connecticut Symphony, were excellent 
soloists, and even better with the Beethoven. 

Unfortunately, the Dvorak suffered not 
only from some rather wooden conducting 
on the part of Christopher Leuba—a fine 
hornist from the Minneapolis Symphony— 
but also from the effects on the players and 
the audience of the stifiing heat. 

The instrumentalists—youthful, enthusi- 
astic, expert—played never less than well 
and, under Dr. Lert, like a first-class, well- 
routined orchestra. 

The next festival symphonic event is next 
Saturday at 8:30 p.m. in the Massanutten 
Military Academy. Dr. Lert will conduct the 
entire program—the Schubert Fifth, the 
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Dvorak G Major, the Wagner Good Friday 
Spell, and the Ives Unanswered Question. 

I know that Woodstock is a good 2- 
hours-plus drive from the Nation's Capital, 
but despite this, I would urge every Wash- 
ington concertgoer who wants to see a truly 
great conductor at work to find a way to 
get to this valley town. It is a golden oppor- 
tunity to be seized while Dr. Lert is still here 


to provide it. 


Newspapers Support the President’s Latin 
American Common Market Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that President Johnson is not only a 
vigorous, creative and highly successful 
director of the domestic fortunes of this 
great Nation; I believe that he is show- 
ing great skill and ability in his foreign 
policy efforts and I should like to take 
this opportunity to draw attention to 
one recent gratifying initiative taken by 
the President in foreign policy. 


Recently at the White House the Presi- 
dent endorsed the idea of a common 
market for our Latin American neigh- 
bors; he reaffirmed this Nation’s com- 
mitment to the Alliance for Progress and 
he issued a strong statement of solidarity 
with our southern neighbors in this 
hemisphere. 

The President’s excellent statement 
was accepted enthusiastically not only 
by diplomats from Latin America; it 
won well-deserved praise from news- 
papers in this country. I should like to 
submit for entry in the Record two par- 
ticularly informative comments on the 
President’s statement: One from Long 
Island Newsday of August 19, and the 
other from a recent edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

[From the New York (N. T.) Herald Tribune] 
Tue ALIANZA Moves AHEAD 


The Alliance for Progress has had its sharp 
ups and downs since it was established 4 
years ago at the Punta del Este conference 
in Uruguay. It started off with a bang, 
slipped into a slump of disillusionment, and 
now is on the upgrade. 

It began with high hopes—much to high 
to endure the realities of the political, social, 
and economic obstructions in virtually all of 
the Latin American Republics. The collapse 
was the inevitable collapse of wishful think- 
ing, of Ul- founded paped projects for trans- 
forming these countries from relative poverty 
to unlimited prosperity overnight. 

The for developing the Latin Re- 
publics with large injections of American, 
West European, and Japanese capital has now 
Teached what appears to be a more realistic, 
secure, and hence promising level. The proj- 
ects are being sifted and evaluated more 
rapidly and efficiently than before. The 
bureaucratic machine has been oiled so that 
it has become less creaky than before. 
Money is flowing at a sure pace from north 
to south, and the production growth figures 
are beginning to move upward at a number 
of points. 

President Johnson chose this week's an- 
niversary of the Punta del Este conference 
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to point out that the figure is higher for 
the Central American Republics, which have 
established a common market. His offer 
to help the others duplicate the miracle of 
the European Common Market is music to 
Latin ears. 

It is an offer which can be realized if both 
parties are prepared to make it good. That 
means a far greater degree of political and 
social stability than the Latin Republics have 
produced so far. 


From the Long Island (N. T.) Newsday, Aug. 
19, 1965] 


A Goop Fist STEP 


President Johnson has thrown his full 
weight behind the Alliance for Progress, and 
has taken the first step toward a goal long 
advocated by this newspaper—a hemispheric 
common market. The President’s proposal 
is modest, but it Is basic to the development 
of Latin America. He proposes a program, 
modeled after the European Common Mar- 
ket, “for the production and trade on a con- 
tinental basis of fertilizers, pesticides, and 
other products that are needed to Increase 
agricultural production.“ 

The President seems to envision, at least 
as a starter, a purely Latin American eco- 
nomic agreement, with Uncle Sam on the 
sidelines as a willing helper. But if Latin 
America is genuinely to prosper, she must 
eventually become part of a larger effort, 
one that includes both continents of the 
Western Hemisphere and thus brings in both 
Canada and the United States, A hemi- 
spheric common market could work eco- 
nomic marvels, 

Mr. Johnson's speech was enthusiastically 
received. The slight feeling of some Latin 
American countries that he did not take the 
same interest in their problems as his pred- 
ecessor, President Kennedy, has apparently 
been overcome, both by his words and by 
his deeds—the latter including an effort to 
abolish our import fee on sugar so the full 
price will go to the Latin American pro- 
ducers, He has reaffirmed our wish to be 
good and helpful neighbors. 


Excise Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of this body a letter 
which I recently wrote to the Honorable 
Gardner Ackley, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, concerning the 
recently released Council report on the 
effects of the excise tax reduction on con- 
sumer prices. 

It is my understanding that assurances 
have now been given that the Council 
has decided to continue its study well 
into the next model year. This action is 
to be commended. 

During the course of this study, which 
my office has been conducting on excise 
taxes, it has occurred to me that it would 
be wise for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to catalog the price fluctuations on in- 
dividual consumer items by brand name 
and specifications in a further effort to 
benefit the American consumer. : 

In this continuing effort to assure the 
consumer that every dollar of the excise 
tax reduction is passed on, it is my hope 
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that the Council of Economic Advisers 
will report on each of the individual sec- 
tions treated by the excise tax reduction 
law rather than choosing individual sec- 
tions to highlight. 

In addition, I emphasize in my letter 
the need to monitor price increases, such 
as the ones occurring in the areas of 
sporting goods and business machine 
manufacturers to see that benefits of the 
excise tax reduction law are not negated. 
The letter follows: 


Hon, GARDNER ACKLEY, 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
Ezecuive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Ackiey: It was with great in- 
terest that I learned from today’s newspaper 
of the results of the recent study conducted 
by the Council of Economic Advisers con- 
cerning the effect of the recent excise tax 
reduction. 

As you undoubtedly are aware from our 
previous correspondence, I have been very 
gravely concerned with the economic impact 
of the excise tax reduction and the prospects 
of long-term advantages to the consumer. In 
connection with this matter, my staff and I 
have carried on considerable research in 
cataloging prices of items subject to the ex- 
cise tax both before and after the effective 
date of the legislation. We are continuing to 
carry on this research to determine the life 
expectancy of these economic benefits, 

In connection with the automobile excise 
tax reduction, I must concur with your find- 
ings that the automobile manufacturers 
almost unanimously provided for a 3-percent 
posted price reduction reflecting the- 
oretically the benefits of the tax cut. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that the so- 
called manufacturers’ suggested price of 
automobiles bears very little relationship to 
the “market value” of an automobile. It 
must also be remembered that the excise tax 
reduction came at the close of a model year 
when automobiles were made available to 
dealers at discounted rates reflecting the 
model yearend. In this garbled state of 
affairs, it is very dificult to determine the 
extent to which the automobile purchaser 
participated in the benefits of the excise tax 
reduction. 

Iam pleased to note your findings that the 
10-percent retail excise tax accrued almost 
entirely to the public. This confirms the ob- 
servations which we made during our very 
limited and restricted investigation. 

I must certainly question the findings of 
your Council with respect to business ma- 
chines and equipment. From my staff 
studies, I have been able to determine that in 
those business machines of high demand, the 
manufacturers retain as much as 89 percent 
of the tax reduction as a result of recent 
price increases. In this one category, the 
loss of revenue to the Treasury is $75 mil- 
lion annually. For example, there is one 
major manufacturer of business equipment 
who now dominates two-thirds of the sales 
market of business machines to the House 
of Representatives. In the standard items 
which this company has sold to the Con- 
gress, they have absorbed an average of 40 
percent of the tax cut as a result of their 
price increases. One device followed by 
these manufacturers is to reduce the prices 
on unwanted items and increase prices on 
items of high demand, 

One of the apparent omissions by your re- 
port is that it lists the number of manu- 
facturers who passed on the excise tax cut 
but fails to report the percentage of excise 
tax cut passed on to the consumer or con- 
cern itself with the percentage or dollar loss 
to the consumer because of price increases 
which absorbed the excise tax cut. 

It seems to me that the work of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers on this cannot be 
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considered as complete until some machinery 
is established for a continuing analysis of 
the effect of the tax cut. While certain tax 
reduction benefits may flow to the consumer 
for the short term, it ls my belief that these 
prospects will not extend into the next 
year, There are strong indications that the 
new models coming into the 1966 model year 
will consider the advisability of continuing 
the excise tax reduction and minimize its 
effect. 

It is my sincere hope that your Council 
will consider the advisability of continuing 
its inquiry into the next year and also make 
public the records which supported your 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. VANIK, 
Member of Congress. 


In addition, I wish to reprint in the 
Recorp a copy of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of August 
23, 1965, entitled, “Passing on the Tax 
Cuts.” The last paragraph indicates a 
thesis which cannot be emphasized too 
greatly. 

The editorial follows: 

PASSING ON THE Tax Cours 


According to the second report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers about three- 
fourths of the $1.75-billion reduction in Fed- 
eral excise taxes is being passed on to con- 
sumers through lower retail prices. In ac- 
cordance with expectations, Goverment sur- 
veys indicate that virtually all dealers lọw- 
ered their prices on new cars. But elsewhere, 
compliance with the wishes of the White 
House was somewhst spotty. In the markets 
for refrigerators and freezers, 35 percent of 
the dealers failed to make any price cuts, 
and the figure for noncomplying dealers in 

ranges was 45 percent. 

It may be that many dealers in household 
appliances are awalting manufacturers’ new 
Ust prices before taking action, but there 
are good reasons for supposing that price 
cuts will be small in markets where dis- 
counting is widespread. Auto dealers, by vir- 
tue of market power, exert a greater control 
over prices and net profit margins than the 
More numerous dealers in household ap- 
Pliances. With attractive profit margins and 
the white heat of publicity, the price of new 
autos, although not for optional G eeincg ve 
Were uniformly reduced. Resistance 
greater in markets eee 
slim, but it might well be broken down by 
the intensification of competition. 

Retail dealers cannot, of course, be forced 
to pass on the excise tax cuts to consumers. 
But their voluntary compliance may assume 
greater importance over the next 4 years in 
which additional excise tax reductions are 
scheduled. For if an intensification of hos- 
tilities in South Vietnam leads to sharp in- 
Crease in defense spending, compliance in 
passing on the excise tax cuts will be essen- 
tial in the effort to check inflation. 


Using Economic Power To Halt War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 19, 1965, columnist David Law- 
rence in the Washington Evening Star 
Presented a number of cogent arguments 
on the use of economic power to halt the 
war in Vietnam. 
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We must constantly seek ways to pre- 
vent increased casualties and shorten the 
war. One obviously important consid- 
eration must be the economic factors for 
North Vietnam’s war effort depends ex- 
tensively on exports. There seems no 
doubt that reducing the flow of goods 
to North Vietnam would help signifi- 
cantly in reducing the Communist war 
capability. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a copy 
of Mr. Lawrence's article: 

Ustnec Economic Power To Haut War 

(By David Lawrence) 

The veterans who have served in three 
major wars in the last half century are well 
aware of the hardships of war, yet they are 
not pacifists. They do not favor the surren- 
der of principle, because they know that wars 
too often come as the result of appeasement. 
Mingling with the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
last Monday at their 66th national conven- 
tion in Chicago, one was impressed by the 
support that they give to the American posi- 
tion in the Vietnam war—a fight for a great 
principle. 

This correspondent does not make public 
speeches, but in accepting an award from 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, he addressed 
the members on the subject of “international 
cooperation” and particularly cited economic 
power as a means of helping to end the war 
in Vietnam. Here is an excerpt explaining 
this very point: 

“Perhaps the leastused power to prevent 
war ls economic power. Prior to World War 
II. attempts were made to put an economic 
embargo on trade with certain countries, 
but the Western allies did not cooperate 
with each other. Today every nation goes 
its own way seeking trade in pursuit of the 
dollar or the pound or the peso or the franc, 
as the case may be. This is not interna- 
tional cooperation. It is international an- 
archy. 

“If the United States has a just cause, then 
why should not the other nations of the 
world support it? And if the only way to 
bring another nation to terms is to impose 
an economic embargo so that its trade will be 
disrupted and it will not receive economic 
aid from outside, then why should not those 
who say they are sympathetic with our cause 
maintain their alliance with us and actually 
cooperate on economic embargoes?- 

“We need to convince other nations—the 
free peoples who think as we do—that the 
cause for which we are fighting is just as 
important to them as it is to us. But cer- 
tainly it is disheartening for the United 
States to be sacrificing the lives of its own 
boys while the allied countries, whose inter- 
ests are so often aided by us, adopt a course 
which amounts to helping our enemies. 

“We approve the idea of international 
discussion in any forum, including that pro- 
vided by the United Nations. But it is 
more important that the major nations of 
the world shall take collective action as pro- 
vided in the U.N. Charter itself. It does not 
always have to be military action, but it 
certainly requires economic cooperation. 

“But while more than 150,000 Americans 
are fighting or are about to fight in Vietnam, 
we have not declared formally ‘a state of 
war.” If we did, then, under the inter- 
national law, other nations would be re- 
quired to respect our request that no 
economic aid be given to North Viet- 
nam—our enemy in the battle—and its co- 
belligerent, Red China. International law 
is firm on that point. It is not con- 
sidered legal to trade with any belligerent 
power without subjecting such trade to 
seizure through the interposition of mili- 
tary and -naval force. International law 
does not uphold the right of any country to 
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ship contraband goods to a belligerent 
power. 

“The people of the allied countries do not 
seem much concerned. Yet, we have sacri- 
ficed the lives of our own young men to 
preserve freedom in these same nations, too. 
Today we are risking the lives of tens of 
thousands of Americans in Vietnam, and it 
is essential that our friends in the allied 
governments take a firm stand along with us 
and refrain from trading with the enemy.” 

One objection being raised to the declara- 
tion of “a state of war” is that hostilities 
would be expected against Red China. But 
this is not necessarily so, as an embargo on 
arms shipments can be imposed around a 
country which is the scene of a war without 
involving any use of force outside the area 
except to seize or turn back shipments of 
arms and military supplies. 

Speaking of the human sacrifices involved 
in war, Vice President Humpnurey, at the 
opening session of the VFW convention on 
Monday, made the following statement, 
which had had little, if any, public attention 
throughout the country: 

“The South Vietnamese Army since 1961 
has suffered 25,000 dead and 51,000 wound- 
ed—greater losses, in proportion to popula- 
tion, than we suffered in all of World War 
II: 10 times our losses in the Korean war. 

“The South Vietnamese people, last year 
alone, lost 436 local officials to assassination, 
lost another 1,100 officials to kidnaping and 
an unknown fate, lost 11,000 civilians to 
murder, kidnaping, and forced labor—but, in 
face of intimidation, turned out to vote in 
recent elections in far higher percentages 
than we usually reach in our own American 
elections.” 


Voice for Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, with 
final action expected soon in the Con- 
gress on legislation establishing a Cabi- 
net-level Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, I call the attention 
of House Members to an editorial pub- 
lished August 13 in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette: 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Aug. 13, 1965] 
Votce ror CITES 

City dwellers are about to attain in the 
Federal Government the kind of special rep- 
resentation that rural residents have enjoyed 
for 103 years. It was in 1862 that Congress 
created the Department of Agriculture; in 
1889 the departmental head became the 
Secretary of ture and a member of 
the President's Cabinet. 

This week the Senate, following the lead 
of the House, approved a bill to set up a new 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Though the bill would create no new 
Federal programs, it would bring the new 
governmental emphasis to bear on urban 
problems by consolidating within one de- 
partment various programs, such as housing 
and mass transit aid, now scattered through 
the Federal establishment. The new Depart- 
ment would propose policies dealing with the 
development of metropolitan areas and offer 
technical assistance to States, cities and 
counties. 

Because of a Senate amendment designed 
to preserve the status and functions of the 
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Federal Administration as an agency 
within the new Department, a conference 
committee will probably have to resolve Sen- 
ate-House differences before the legislation 
can finally be approved. Within a short time, 
however, President Johnson is expected to 
have an 1ith Cabinet member whose Depart- 
ment would, in his words, provide “a focal 
point for thought and innovation and imag- 
ination about the problems of our cities.” 
This change in the Government will rep- 
resent a welcome recognition of the changing 
character of American society. 


Hanoi’s Version of U.S. Protests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
right to dissent and protest is a funda- 
mental guarantee of our democracy. It 
is a right which must be cherished and 
safeguarded, but it is also a right which 
must be exercised responsibly. 

One of the consequences of irresponsi- 
ble protest, and certainly some of the 
Vietnam demonstrations, though cer- 
tainly not all, fall in this category, is 
well illustrated in the interpretation 
given by the North Vietnamese radio and 
press. The Washington Post on August 
19 reprinted one example of how some of 
the recent demonstrations have been 
construed by North Vietnam and I in- 
clude this article for our colleagues’ in- 
formation and attention: 

Hawor’s VERSION or U.S. PROTESTS 


(Norx.—Reprinted below is an account of 
events in the United States printed in Nhan 
Da of Hanoi and broadcast over Hanoi VNA. 
Much importance must be attached to such 
reports because the North Vietnam govern- 
ment and the National Liberation Front are 
confident that American opinion will force 
a reversal of policy and compel withdrawal 
from South Vietnam.) 

Hundreds of American youths have pre- 
vented a ship from carrying weapons to 
South Vietnam. Hundreds of American 
women demonstrated with mourning arms. 
Scores of American youths have fasted to 
protest t the U.S. ruling circles. 
Many broke into Johnson's residence de- 
manding that the U.S. President end the ag- 
gressive war in Vietnam. 

Such acts, as well as the participation of 
hundreds of thousands of American students 
and youths in the teach-in held in U.S. uni- 
versities to protest the U.S. Governments’ 
policy in Vietnam, prove that many Ameri- 
can youths and people have realized the seri- 
ous situation imposed on them by the ag- 
gressive war in Vietnam. 

They have also realized that such a situa- 
tion requires them to struggle for self-de- 
fense and to safeguard justice, freedom, and 
defend the honor of the United States. 

That the U.S. authorities have been inten- 
sifying and expanding the war in defiance 
of the American people's genuine aspirations 
for peace has aroused a strong wave of pro- 
test among the latter. Demonstrations 
broke out one after another against the re- 
actlonary and warlike policy of the U.S. au- 
thorities. 


On July 29, immediately after U.S. Presi- 
dent Johnson made public the U.S. Govern- 
ment’'s decision to dispatch additional U.S. 
troops to South Vietnam, 400 American peo- 
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ple, who ranged in age from carriage-borne 
infants to gray-haired matrons, staged a stir- 
ring demonstration in New York to pro- 
test against the criminal decision of the US, 
Government. 

Many American youths burned their draft 
cards in front of recruiting booths. 

On July 31, numerous American youths in 
the same city again demonstrated before the 
recruiting booth to protest against Johnson's 
decision of an additional troop dispatch to 
South Vietnam. 

On August 5. hundreds of youths in 
Berkeley, Calif., demonstrated at the Santa 
Fe railway station, holding placards urging 
an end to the piratical war. When a train 
carrying U.S. troops to South Vietnam 
moved by, the demonstrators put a placard 
across the rall reading “Stop the war 
machine.” 

On August 6, more than 3,000 Americans in 
Berkeley again held a stirring demonstra- 
tion in strong protest against Johnson. The 
demonstrators carried with them streamers 
bearing slogans in protest against the aggres- 
sive war in Vietnam and sat down on the 
rails to prevent a train from carrying US. 
troops to South Vietnam. On the night of 
the same day, more than 100 American 
people staged another demonstration at a B— 
52 base in Ohio in protest against the John- 
son government. Also on August 6 many 
other demonstrations broke out in Washing- 
ton and other places involving American 
students, youth, and other people to protest 
against the Johnson administration's acts 
of war intensification in Vietnam. 

The repeated demonstrations which broke 
out in the past few days in the United States 
just after U.S. President Johnson announced 
the decision to send another 50,000 U.S. 
troops to South Vietnam pointed to the high 
indignation and the spirit of resolute strug- 
gle of the American people in face of the 
U.S. imperialist’s criminal acts, The US. 
ruling circles are seeking ways to repress the 
American people’s struggle. They sent U.S. 
police to savagely suppress the demonstra- 
tors. They have also enacted a draft law 
imposing imprisonment. and fines on those 
youths who refuse to join the Army. Re- 
sorting to such fascist measures, the U.S. 
ruling circles have shown their fright in the 
face of the protest movement which is rising 
in the United States against the aggressive 
war. But certainly they cannot prevent that 
movement from developing in the present 
world situation, any aggressive war will lead 
to a protest movement in the imperialist 
country which launches the war. 

To defend their sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands and the peaceful life of their families, 
the American people cannot but resolutely 
struggle against the US. imperialist aggres- 
sors and warmongers, who are driving the 
American youth to die for their dirty purpose 
and sowing mournings among the American 
people. 


Situation of Hungarians in Rumania 


SPEECH 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson many times has ex- 
pressed this country’s determination to 
continue the battle for freedom of the 
South Vietnamese. And his words have 
been carried around the world. But we 
hear little about this administration's 
intentions regarding the captive peoples 
of Eastern Europe who equally are vic- 
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tims of Communist oppression. I have 
in mind, particularly, the oppression of 
the human rights of the Hungarian and 
Saxon minorities in Rumania. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a res- 
olution (H. Res. 459) condemning as 
the sense of the House of Representa- 
tives this discrimination. So far, no 
hearings have been scheduled and the 
session now is drawing to a close. 

I submit this is no partisan issue. We 
have shown our hand in Vietnam. The 
whole world knows where we stand, or 
should know. Yet we give every appear- 
ance of having acquiesced in the enslave- 
ment of the captive peoples of Commu- 
nist Europe. 

The fact there is no actual combat 
there does not absolve us from clearly 
and forthrightly reminding the world 
trat Communist imperialism has its ten- 
tacles in many parts of the globe. Let 
us make certain that this Congress does 
not adjourn without favorable action on 
this resolution to condemn the Commu- 
nist oppression of minorities in Rumania 
and to urge the President to make ap- 
propriate overtures to the Rumanian 
Government to help bring relief to these 
minorities. 


National Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the past week has been a time designated 
for special emphasis on the efforts and 
accomplishments of the thousands par- 
ticipating in the activities of America’s 
vigorous drum corps. This year's Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week has been a 
well-deserved tribute to the many out- 
standing young people and adults who 
have put so much time, dedication, an 
2 into these colorful, well-trained 

ts. 

It would be difficult to imagine a pa- 
rade or public event without the spirited 
pageantry and stirring music which 
these groups contribute. Yet, few of us 
have stopped to consider the many hours 
of practice, private initiative, and or- 
ganization that have made our enjoy- 
ment possible. 

Private organizations, such as the 
American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, as well as civic minded citi- 


some activity. Hundreds of thousands 
of young people are giving many extra- 
curricular hours to the practice and drill 
which make precision units possible. It 
has been estimated that about 3 million 
people, both young and old, now com- 
pete annually in the United States and 
Canada is the growing number of drum 
and bugle corps competitions. 

As a youth activity, drum corps offer 
an excellent opportunity for our young 
people to engage in an exciting and 
challenging project of action, music, and 
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close camaraderie. It offers them also 
an invaluable opportunity for character 
growth. The discipline, pride in accom- 
Plishment, personal reliability and coop- 
eration necessary to a unit have helped 
many of our youth refrain from less 
wholesome pursuits. 

But our Nation’s drum corps do more 
than contribute to the development of 
those directly involved. They are an in- 
valuable enrichment to our national life. 
The brilliantly uniformed corps of to- 
day have evolved from the pages of his- 
tory which tell of the birth and growth 
of a great nation, a nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the dignity and 
equality of every human being. The 
rolling cadence of the drum, used for 
centuries for military signals on the field 
of battle, remind us of our hard earned 
heritage of freedom. 

The drum corps inspire in the watch- 
ing audience a sense of wholesome pa- 
triotism, a sense of the importance of 
our past. And in an age of uncertainty 
and frequent frustrations it is important 
we be reminded of the aspirations, ideals, 
and courage which have built America. 

I congratulate and commend all those 
who are a part of this activity. Though 
appreciation is not expressed often 
enough, the effort and contribution be- 
ing made is well recognized, and the now 
annual National Drum Corps Week 
Should help to give added emphasis and 
5 support to your continuing 
effort. 


Inter-American Development Bank In- 
augurates Institute for Latin American 
Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVDS 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is significant that today, August 
24, 1965, in Buenos Aires, Argentina the 
Inter-American Development Bank is 
inaugurating its Institute for Latin 
American Integration. 

I am confident that we in the United 
States are gratified to see the countries 
of Latin America move toward a more 
integrated economy and I am therefore 
pleased to call the establishment of this 
Institute to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

BANK To INAUGURATE INSTITUTE FOR LATIN 

AMERICAN INTEGRATION 

The Inter-American Development Bank to- 
day announced that its Institute for Latin 
American Integration will be inaugurated in 
Buenos Aires on August 24. 

The Institute, the first center of study in 
Latin America devoted exclusively to the 
analysis of the problems related to the in- 
tegration of the region, was established un- 
der the auspices and will operate as a unit 
of the Inter-American Bank. 

It will concentrate on the systematic study 
of the process of regional integration in its 
economic, technical, legal and institutional 
aspects, and to the training of the technical 
personnel in this field. Its specific activities 
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will include the training of officials, the of- 


vision of advisory services and the dissemina- 
tion of research results and studies. 

Participating in the inaugural ceremony 
will be Arturo Ulia, President of Argentina, 
and other high Argentine Government of- 
cials; Felipe Herrera, president of the bank; 
and the members of the institute's consul- 
tative council, its president and its director. 

The consultative council Is composed of 
Roberto de Oliveira Campos, Minister of 
Planning of Brazil; Hollis B. Chenery, Mem- 
ber of the Panel of Nine and professor of 
economics at Harvard University; Rodrigo 
Gómez, general manager of the Bank of 
México; Enrique Iglesias, technical secretary 
of the Investment and Economic Develop- 
ment Commission of Uruguay; Luis Manuel 
Pefialver, president of the Universidad de 
Oriente of Venezuela; Roberto Ramirez, 
president of the Central Bank of Honduras, 
and Javier Silva, Minister of Agriculture of 
Peru. 

The president of the institute and of the 
consultative council is Julio C. Rodriguez 
Arias, an Argentine university professor. The 
director is Gustavo Lagos, who previously 
was in charge of the training unit at the 
bank headquarters. 

The institute's training activities will be 
directed to the preparation of officials, tech- 
niclans and leaders of the public and private 
sectors and of university graduates on sub- 
jects of regional integration. The institute 
expects to train between 150 and 200 people 
annually, both through its formal program 
for officials and postgraduate students as 
well as through special seminars for leaders. 

Research activities will include the col- 
lection of information on integration move- 
ments in other world regions and its evalua- 
tion from a Latin American perspective; the 
collection of informational material and data 
of other Latin American agencies and institu- 
tions relating to integration and, on these 
bases, the study of the various aspects of 
Latin American integration. 

The informational program will be carried 
out through the publication of the Institute's 
research results, courses and studies, as well 
as through conferences and roundtable dis- 
cussions, In addition, the Institute will have 
... ep OE ice or 

on. 

The programs will be carried out by the 
institute’s permanent personnel, by groups 
of experts especially engaged, by individual 
specialists hired for specific studies, and by 
visiting professors and lecturers. 

The Institute is financed by the Inter- 
American Bank and by special contributions 
of the member countries. Argentina, the 
host country, has provided the building 
where the unit operates and pays for the 
services of the local administrative personnel. 


The New Puerto Rican Migrant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Ruth Gruber 
from the August 21, 1965, edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

It is unfortunate that a misunder- 
standing exists about the nature of the 
Puerto Rican migration. to the United 
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States, both in New York and in Puerto 
Rico itself. This migration has now 
assumed a recognizable pattern. Young 
people are migrating to New York in 
search of work, and old people are 
returning to the island. Those who 
return are changing conditions in Puerto 
Rico. They come back with new skills 
and education, and are helping to trans- 
form the island into a modern industrial 
society. New York serves as a kind of 
Peace Corps training ground for young 
Puerto Ricans who will take back the 
advantages of their experience with 
them. ; 

New York must be prepared to deal 
with the new migrants who will be arriv- 
ing. It is hoped that there will be a 
better understanding of this migration, 
and the benefit which it has for the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

The article follows: 

THE New PUERTO RICAN MIGRANT 
(By Ruth Gruber) 

San Jvuan.—On opening day of Operation 
Head Start in San Juan, a 4-year-old boy 
entered a schoolroom in the ocean front 
slums of La Perla. He was stark naked with 
a notebook and a pencil under his arm. 

No one laughed, for in a sense he was a 
Symbol of Puerto Rico today. Charming 
and innocent in a tropical garden of para- 
dise. Too poor for figleaves or shoes. But 
the notebook and the pencil. With these, 
you could climb out of poverty. 

Operation Head Start began early in June 
and has already finished its first 8 weeks 
in Puerto Rico. In all 17,414 children be- 
gan the process of learning to play and talk 
together; they look in mirrors and dis- 
covered themselves; doctors and dentists 
and psychiatrists examine them; many were 
given free lunch. 

The children were heartbroken when Oper- 
ation Head Start shut down in Puerto Rico 
at the end of July, not to reopen again until 
the winter. On the last day, they crowded 
around asking questions. 

“Teacher, where are we going to eat on 
Monday?” 

“Teacher, tell me who is going to tell us 
stories?” 5 


spectacular 
battles—Puerto Rico is on the whole a fan- 
tastic success story—the end of poverty is no- 
where in sight. 

The search for jobs to alleviate poverty is 
still one of the major factors in the increasing 
migration to New York and the mainland, a 
migration which is as unknown and mis- 
understood in Puerto Rica itself as it is in 
New York. 

“They're coming home,” everyone tells 
you. There's no more migration to the 
States." For some, it’s a healthy return; 
for others it’s almost a neurotic compulsion. 
The Puerto Ricans all want to come home. 

Even those who know vaguely that Puerto 
Ricans are still leaving, do not realize that 
the migration has taken on a definite recog- 
nizable pattern. 

Young people are leaving the island look- 
ing for work. 

Older people are returning. 

The young people are a little better edu- 
cated than the migrants who left 10 years 
ago. The schools here have done a job: the 
youngsters know a little more English; some 
have even attended high school. 

The returnees have acquired training, 
English. skills, and some money. 
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The ones going are mainly from the rural 
areas, young farmhands leaving the sugar- 
cane and tobacco and coffee plantations. 
Agriculture is a sick industry on the island. 

The ones returning are no longer farmers; 
they are urban or industrial workers. 

The returnees are changing the economic 
face of the island. According to studies 
made by the planning board, more than one- 
third of the new professional jobs are held 
by returnees. One-third of the artisans and 
machine operators working on the island 
are men and women who have returned. 

Thus the migration has been of enormous 
benefit to this Commonwealth, whose people 
are citizens of the United States. The main- 
land has provided a kind of training school, 
a sophisticated Peace Corps for Puerto 
Rico's economic and social life. 

What New York must realize is that it 
must prepare for a new wave of migrants 
who are young, and of childbearing age. It 
means there will be more children in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools who need 
special services, and more teachers will be 
needed who are trained in understanding 
the cultural background and mores of the 
Puerto Rican child. There will be more 
teenages in our vocational and academic 
high schools for whom English is a second 
language; there will be more apprentices and 
more workers in our hotels and restaurants 
and factories. 

As the older people return, there will prob- 
ably be fewer Puerto Ricans on New York's 
welfare roll; and since the young are for the 
most part healthy and ambitious for work, 
there will probably be fewer Puerto Ricans 
in the clinics and the hospitals. 

“I am convinced the migration to the 
mainland, and especially to New York, will 
go on increasing even more than it is now, 
in the next few years,” Hubert C. Barton, Jr. 
told me. Barton, who was one of the origi- 
nal planners of Operation Bootstrap and is 
now Director of the Office of Economic 
Counsel of the Puerto Rico House of Repre- 
sentatives, is making a study of migration 
on the island. 

In his office in the white capitol building 
in old San Juan, he told me, “I see the mi- 
gration increasing, for four major reasons: 

“1. The draft takes young men in the 
States out of the labor market. Our mi- 
grants are now young men and women who 
will help fill these jobs. 

"2. All the social legislation that's been 
approved in Washington recently will create 
new jobs on the mainland. 

“3. The population pressures are still in- 
creasing. We still have roughly 100,000 un- 
employed and 200,000 under-employed 
people who work less than 35 hours a week. 

“4. War stimulates migration. If the war 
in Vietnam is escalated and more men are 
drafted or kept in the service, there will be 
an increasing migration of the labor force 
from Puerto Rico.“ 

This is what New York must be aware of. 
It is a young migration, and a healthy one. 
In a sense, it is a naked boy with a notebook 
and a pencil under his arm. 


Let Us Keep the Schools Open 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 
or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 
Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I call to the attention of 


this body the speech delivered by the 
Honorable Francis Keppel, U.S. Com- 
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missioner of Education, who has been at 
the forefront of the revolution now oc- 
curring in the field of education in the 
United States. His speech was delivered 
to the 49th annual convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers— 
AFL-CIO—in Los Angeles on August 23, 
1965. 

In this speech, Commissioner Keppel 
wisely points to the need of attracting 
young, vital college students of today into 
the teaching profession. He speaks at 
length of the Teacher Corps and the 
teacher fellowship program as a means of 
implementing this goal. 

I heartily agree with the passages in 
which the Commissioner deals with the 
problems of shoddy school background 
and poor academic environment from 
which so many young students in the 
United States are now suffering. I com- 
mend to the attention of this body this 
excellent speech made by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Francis Keppel. 

The speech follows: 

Ler Us Keer THE SCHOOLS OPEN 
(An address by Francis Keppel, U.S, Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare) 


I am delighted to be with you this morn- 
ing, at a moment when all the alert signs 
are posted for American education. For 
America's schools the time for daydream- 
ing and nodding through the responsibility 
of being an educator is over, if it ever existed. 
We are entering a period now when we are 
not only forced to be alert and urgently re- 
sponsive but are actually under tension for 
accomplishment. 

For a hundred years, educators have asked 
that the public and the Government look 
our way, that somebody pay attention to us. 
Well, that wish has been granted. 

Parents are looking at the schools, and in 
many of our great metropolitan centers they 
do not like what they see. 

Government is looking our way and is 
demanding—and paying for, I might add—a 
revitalized way of educating our people. 

Let me also say that the world—men and 
women of more than one hundred nations— 
also are looking our way. They are coming 
here by the thousands to see how America 
runs its schools. Many of these visitors are 
amazed and delighted by what they see—and 
many others are«rightfully disappointed. 

And we must face the fact that education 
and the people who call it their profession 
have not been as successful as the Nation 
wants and needs us to be. 

An ex-teacher from Texas, our President, 
has given to education a sweeping mandate 
to get going and do a better job. Some of 
you were at the White House Conference on 
Education last month and heard the Presi- 
dent tell us bluntly that he does not intend 
to have America fail again in its duties 
toward its young. R 

It is possible, I suppose, that the faint- 
hearted could judge from such a statement 
that education might be a good thing to 
stay away from. It is by no means a sailor's 
snug harbor today. But thank heaven there 
are also those who would conclude that, de- 
spite its upheavals—indeed, because of 
them—they can now turn to teaching, 
gladly and enthusiastically. They see edu- 
cation not with despair but encouragement, 
not with fear of change but zest for the 
challenge. 

You in this audience know of the failures 
in our system. But through such efforts as 
the AFr's own effective schools program and 
many other attempts at bringing quality 
education to our children, you also know 
that failure can be erased and at least the 
hope for success—if not success itself—can 
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be achieved even In our most depressed and 
deprived schools, 

I am not afraid to speak of our short- 
comings. I ask that you not shrink from 
the discussion of them either. There are 
those in education who will listen. They 
will act as we ourselves too often have falled 
to act. They will understand as we too 
often have failed to understand, 

I am not speaking of imaginary figures. 
Iam speaking—among others—of those edu- 
cators-to-be who may not yet be fully certi- 
fied but are soon to come into the ranks of 
teaching. I am speaking of those students 
who speak out on a variety of issues and who 
are vitally, vigorously, and sometimes bril- 
Hantly aware of the meaning of academic 
freedom. 

I want some of them in our Nation's class- 
rooms. 

I am speaking of those young people who 
have marched in the hot sun of a southern 
highway because the liberties of a fellow 
citizen were abridged. 

I want some of them in our classrooms, 

We are now opening the doors of our 
schools to new, young, dedicated teachers. 
By now you are doubtless well aware of the 
proposed Teacher Corps and its promise. It 
is an instrument of hope and challenge. It 
also represents the shortest distance between 
idealism and reality, and that is the kind of 
distance the best of teachers want to travel. 

Too few of us have seen them come into 
your schools, bringing with them a new spirit 
and a new impatience. They will not fit into 
the harnesses of smugness or rigidity or com- 
placency. Today's potential teacher today's 
college student—the one we want for the 
classroom—is not the kind of teacher that is 
stamped out like a plastic toy. At least, that 
is not the kind of teacher we want nor the 
kind the Nation needs, We foresee that the 
Teacher Corps and the teacher fellowship 
program will shorten the time and the dis- 
tance between the intentions of a teacher to 
serve in the tough and challenging places and 
his actual day of service. 

New programs such as these will neces- 
sarily have to undergo a testing period. Your 
union leadership has already expressed a 
willingness to pitch in and help move them 
ahead just as quickly and as smoothly as 
possible. All of us In education are grateful 
for this support. I hope each of you here will 
join in that effort and will, in turn, carry 
the message back to your locals throughout 
the Nation. The President, the Congress, 
and the American people have had enough 
of failures in education. We want success. 
You want success. And we know how to 
get it. 

When I speak of success, I do not have in 
mind the amassing of a bigger budget for 
the Office of Education. Money is needed, 
but money itself does not assure success in 
education. Success for us is the creative 
meeting of students and teachers. It is the 
act of learning carried out in a spirit of joy 
and adventure. 

Success In education is not measured at 
cost plus 6 percent, with an extra dividend 
at the end of the fiscal year. We take every 
penny we can get and spend it all. We do 
this as wisely as we can—knowing that get- 
ting and spending money is a grave respon- 
sibility, but by no means the gravest. 

Our basic concern is that a child moves 
forward and learns, that he grows into adult- 
hood with dignity and all the knowledge he 
can handle for his working life and his lei- 
sure-time life. 

This is a major responsibility of ours. 
This is the core of our success or failure. 
And I believe it calls upon every ounce of 
energy that is in the teaching profession 
today—every fine idea, every sharp mind, 
every willing heart and head in education. 
Teacher, administrator, school board mem- 
ber. parent—everyone is needed now and 
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needed fully in order to make learning a 
successful experience in the United States. 

Recently I reviewed some highlights of 
the 1964-65 school year, and I was not 
happy with some of the newsclippings and 
the feature stories of that span. I read 
more stories of strife than I cared to read 
then or ever care to read again. And I 
know that I am speaking before one of the 
groups that has made education news and, 
I suppose, intends to make news again this 
Coming school year. 

But Iam going to be blunt. 

Today, in à world that is closing in on the 
Moon and on Mars, in a world that still is 
unsure about what to do with its hydrogen 
bombs, in a world where scientific theories 
have a lifespan of less than 6 years—in such 
& world we are still graduating functional 
Uliterates from our public schools, we are 
still staffing classrooms with poorly paid and 
Untrained personnel, and we are still callous 
enough to lock the playground gate at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

These are terrible indictments, yet I sor- 
rowfully challenge anyone in education to 
refute them. And even so, I speak of the 
obvious failures, the visible ones. There are 
Other failures in our learning system that are 
not so visible: recruitment policies that 
settle for mediocrity or that covertly dis- 
criminate against teachers of particular races 
Or religions, safe textbooks that are selected 
because they will not cause trouble, guid- 
ance and counseling practiced part time by 
untrained and overworked teachers who 
shuttle students along according to misread 
test scores. 

And worst of all, these shoddy episodes are 
Played against a backdrop that reveals more 
than 10 million children of poverty to whom 
We can only theoretically offer 180 or so days 
of education. 

To mention this span of time is of course 
merely to mark the calendar. 

These children do not have proper medical 
Care, and so they are frequently ill and not 
at school. 

Money runs low at home-and they dis- 
appear from the classroom for a few days to 
Seek part-time work. 

They share the family's best available 
Clothing with brothers and sisters and stay 
out a day or two a week because they can 
not bring themselves to appear in the cloth- 
ing that is left. 

They simply do not get 180 days of school- 


They have grievances, these 10 million chil- 
dren—deep and abiding grievances. They 
have been deprived since the very beginning 
of their lives. It ls disurbing to contem- 
Plate that they may be shortchanged in the 
Classroom. Whatever the grievances of 
teachers and administrators and custodians 
and others, there are 10 million grievances 
that argue, “Keep the schools open and keep 
them free of strife.” 

And yet, if the record of the past is a relia- 
ble indication, the education of these young 
people may be eroded or impaired when we 
impose on these children a strike or sanction 
or boycott. 

Iam not unfamiliar with the literature on 
Collective bargaining, nor with the literature 
on professional negotiations. Nor am I un- 
familiar with the literature on reading levels 
in Harlem, on terror here in Los Angeles, on 
discrimination in Chicago, delinquency in 
Boston, degradation in Selma. 

You are part of that literature, of course. 
You are caught up in the day-to-day crises 
and participate in the successes and failures. 
A great deal is demanded of you—perhaps too 
much, sometimes. You are called upon to 
treat with this Nation's most precious re- 
Sources, its children, and to succeed where 
Sem: GEES. CRORE ACME: AVS Sean ATEN 


And thus you are called upon to wrestle 
Successfully with your frustrations, to be al- 
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most inhumanly patient and forebearing 
under the most trying circumstances. Such 
conduct is an essential responsibility of the 
teacher. Whatever your personal wishes and 
ambitions, your larger obligation Is to Amer- 
ica’s children. 

But you must not bear that obligation 
alone, The resolution of differences in the 
administration of our schools is no one-way 
street. Administrators and school board 
members and all other citizens interested in 
education have their obligations, too. And 
they are primary obligations. A strike that 
closes schools is a dramatic and sure sign of 
a very sick community. 

The condition of the schools—and of 
teachers and students alike—is the com- 
munity’s responsibility no less than yours, 

And it ts a part of that responsibility to 
understand—to attain a sense of the com- 
plexities and challenges of the learning proc- 
ess, and to recognize that the teacher is more 
than a babysitter, available at babysitter 
rates of pay. 

It must be understood also that a strike or 
a. sanction or a boycott must not be easily 
or whimsically called. These are not proc- 
esses enjoyed by anyone, and doubtless least 
of all by those who invoke them. They must 
be the point of last resort. 

No group of responsible citizens likes to 
strike. No one happily sets out to inflict dis- 
location on the community, or cheerfully 
foregoes a paycheck. And it would be my 
judgment that teachers are less prone to 
strike than almost any other element of our 
society. It goes against the professional 
grain. It means departing from the basic 
course and commitment of their lives. 

And it means piling personal, and some- 
times selfish, grievances onto the grievances 
of millions of children. 

I will tell you frankly that I am opposed 
to any action that shuts down a school or 
disrupts the educational system. And I am 
just as opposed to the public neglect and 
apathy that drives dedicated, high-minded, 
normally unaggressive people to that kind of 
action. 

In short, I hope that the teachers and 
school administrators of this Nation will 
never let their grievances outweigh those of 
the millions of youngsters whose need is so 
immediate and imperative. I hope that ad- 
ministrators and school boards and parents 
will recognize their clear responsibility to 
those who teach. 

I hope beyond these things, that our ad- 
ministrators and teachers will take the guid- 
lines for, say, supplementary education serv- 
ices and centers—that remarkable title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—and really put them to work. I hope 
that they will turn their communities inside 
out in a talent and resource hunt, that they 
come up with the kind of excitement in the 
adventure in learning that children deserve 
in this country. t 

I hope that our teachers, administrators, 
and lay leaders will take the challenge of title 
I of that same act, the title that finally gives 
a break to the child of poverty, and that 
these leaders will come up with sensible, 
thoughtful, workable plans for State ap- 
proval and Federal funding. 

We have grants ready to help schools with 
handicapped children, to strengthen guid- 


schools or the most neglected innercity slum 
schools. 

In short, Congress has asked the Office of 
Education—ordered us, in most instances— 
to spend a great deal of money on the chil- 
dren of this Nation, and to spend it well. 

We do not want to have to send checks to 

schools. 

And so I would argue that strikes, sanc- 
tions, and boycotts be exercised with the ut- 
most restraint. I think we have the talent 
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and wisdom to resolve our conflicts better 
and that we should employ every useful ave- 
nue to do so, short of closing our schools. 
This will most decidedly call upon the men 
and women who administer those schools to 
give teachers the status they have earned 
and deserve. 

A couple of weeks from now, the bells will 
ring again. The doors will open and the stu- 
dents will come back. Waiting for them 
will be some innovations in curriculum. Per- 
haps closed-circult television was installed 
during the summer. Possibly their library 
was restocked. Maybe there is a modernized 
machine shop or a new data processing labo- 
ratory. 

The doors are open, though. That is the 
main thing. 

I ask you here—as I ask every teacher, ad- 
ministrator, school board member, and par- 
ent in the Nation—to keep those doors open 
all year. 

This can be our year of hope and of op- 


ty. 

This ts our year of challenge. 

Let us not disappoint those who are 
wate our acts—and especially those who 
are waiting to learn. 


The Late Honorable Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the Honorable CLARENCE J. 
Brown, of Blanchester, Ohio, was taken 
from us today after having ably served 
in the U.S. Congress from 27 years. 

As a new Member from the State of 
Ohio, I was not as well acquainted with 
him as others, however, it was with an 
intense feeling of sadness that I learned 
of his death which is a great loss to the 
Nation, his State, and his district. 

The gentlewoman from Ohio, Mrs. 
Frances P. Botron, and our beloved 
Speaker, Joun W. McCormack, have al- 
ready told of the goodness and greatness 
which CLARENCE Brown possessed. Mr. 
McCormack stated if he had his choice 
he would rather be remembered as a 
good man than a great man, but that our 
departed colleague was endowed with 
both qualities. These qualities were 
quite evident in the manner with which 
he accepted me as a new Member of this 
great body. 

As I listened to the impressive eulogies, 
Shakespeare’s words, taken from “Othel- 
lo,” came to my mind as being appropri- 
ate and descriptive of this man whom the 
Congress held in high esteem; 

Good name in man and woman, dear my 
lord, 

Is the immediate Jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ‘tis some- 


Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him; 

And makes me poor indeed. 


All of us mourn him and extend our 
deepest sympathy to his family and 
friends in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio, and in the State of Ohio 
as well as in Washington. 
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Growth of Latin American Savings and 
Loan Institutions Under the Alliance 
for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the Alliance for Progress recent 
fourth anniversary, I would like to take 
this opportunity to point out one of the 
more successful ventures instigated by 
the program. This is the rapid growth, 
development, and expansion of savings 
and loan institutions in many areas of 
Latin America. These institutions are 
attempting to alleviate one of the most 
nagging and perplexing problems facing 
our neighbors to the south today— 
namely, large-scale slums which have 
become a way of life for millions. 

In a recent issue of the Alliance for 
Progress Weekly Newsletter, the success 
of this program in generating local 
savings—with the initial help of U.S. 
loans of about $80 million—is detailed: 

Nearly every country has its own name for 
them. In Rio de Janeiro, they are “favelas”; 
in Colombia, Sheep haath in Chile, “callam- 
pas,” or mushroom towns 

Whatever their name, the fact that slums 
are a way of life for millions, makes hous- 
ing one of Latin America’s most pressing 
needs, 

An exact accounting of the scope of the 
problem is impossible. “A reasonable esti- 
mate,” says an Inter-American Development 
Bank report, “is that the housing shortage 
in Latin America may amount to 15 million 
units,” half of that in urban areas. 

Nearly 40 percent of Rio's population lives 
in the favelas, to the IDB. The 
tugurios of Colombia are found not only in 
Bogot4, but in Barranquilla, Cartagena and 
Cali, as well. A 1961 estimate put 14 percent 
of Chile’s total population in the mushroom 
towns. 

The same phenomenon is found in Lima, 
Buenos Aires, Mexico City, Montevideo and 
other large cities, notes the IDB. “It should 
be stressed,” the Bank adds, that these “belts 
of poverty” lack even the most rudimentary 
requirements for decent living, such as pota- 
ble water, sewerage, electricity and transport 
facilities. 

Changing such a pattern is a staggering 
task. One U.S. authority, after considering 

present needs, new family formations and 
eee obsolescence of existing dwell- 
ings, conservatively estimates that the cost 
of providing adequate housing in Latin 
America would top $40 billion. 

Early in the program, Alliance planners 
realized that there could never be enough 
external resources to meet the requirements 
of even one country. 

Out of this realization grew the decision 
to give priority to the establishment of Latin 
American savings and loan institutions, 50 
that, increasingly, housing construction 
could be financed by Latin Americans them- 
selves. 

The growth of Latin American savings and 
loan institutions has become the most strik- 
ing phenomenon of the Alliance,” says U.S. 
Alliance Coordinator, Jack H. Vaughn. With 
the help of U.S. “seed capital” loans of about 
$80 million, nine Latin American countries 
have established more than 120 savings and 
loan institutions in 4 years. Their record: 
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More than $65 million generated in local 
savings from 250,000 depositors. 
Savings rising at a monthly rate of more 


Peru, Chile, and Ecuador provide dramatic 
examples of the success of the thriving say- 
ings and loan movement in Alliance nations. 

Peru's new system has established a score 
of institutions. More than 4,000 homes have 
been financed on 20-year mortgages with in- 
terest rates ranging from 9 to 12 percent, low 
by Peruvian standards. The maximum in- 
come for families receiving these loans is 
$265 monthly. Working closely with the 
savings and loan system is the National Fed- 
eration of Credit Cooperatives, which serves 
income groups who do not have access to 
savings and loan associations. 

Last week, the IDB announced a $1.2 mil- 
lion Social Progress Trust Fund loan to Peru's 
largest savings and loan association, Asocia- 
ción Mutual de Crédito para la Vivienda “El 
Pueblo.” The money will help finance 500 
homes for assoclation members. 

Chile’s savings and loan system began op- 
erations in the second half of 1961, and now 
covers the entire country. In a year-and-a 
half period, savings accounts increased from 
21,400 to 63,000, and total deposits climbed 
from 8.5 million escudos to 71 million 
escudos. 

To bring the benefits of the movement to 
lower income groups, the Chilean Public 
Health Institute established the Institute of 
Low Cost a nonprofit foundation. 
The institute has a team of experts who give 
free technical assistance to help low-income 
groups set up housing co-ops. 

International development agencies have 
played a strong role. With help from a $8.7 
million AID loan, Chile’s Central Savings and 
Loan Fund is establishing the nation’s first 
secondary mortgage market. Meanwhile, the 
Inter-American Development Bank has pro- 
vided a $5 million Social Trust 
Fund loan to the Central Pund to help finance 
a 2,300-unit project for members of housing 
co-ops connected with the savings and loan 
system. 

Since being established 4 years ago, Ecua- 
dor's savings and loan system has granted 
more than 1,700 housing loans totaling 117 
million sucres. The system now consists of 
12 institutions with 12,000 depositors. Sav- 
ings total more than 28 million sucres. The 
Savings and loans operate under the Banco 
Ecuatoriano de la Vivieda, which has also 
established the nation’s first savings insur- 
ance and mortgage insurance system in other 
moves to accelerate Ecuador's housing 
programs. 


Tribute to Clarence Brown 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I deep- 
ly regret the passing of our esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. I have had the privilege for 
7 years of serving on the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations with 
CLARENCE Brown and I have been grate- 
ful for his membership on that commit- 
tee and-for the grasp of Federal prob- 
lems and the wealth of governmental 
experience which he brought to our 
deliberations, and which he shared so 
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willingly with the committee. This was 
typical of his forceful and helpful efforts 
throughout the legislative process in the 
House of Representatives on matters of 
great moment. His contributions will 
long be remembered in the form of legis- 
lation on the statute books and basic 
improvements in governmental procedure 
which respond to the needs of the 20th 
century world. 

I did not find it possible at all times 
to share CLARENCE Brown's views on 
issues which arose, but I always ad- 
mired the force of his contribution to 
discussion and the good cheer with 
which he accepted the result even when 
unfavorable. 

Iregret that tragedy was so much with 
CLARENCE Brown during the last days of 
his life, but the manner in which he bore 
his trials only enhanced the regard in 
which he was held by his colleagues. 

He was a stanch patriot, a well-in- 
formed legislator, and a full man, and 
his presence will be sorely missed in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced a bill to improve the 
provisions of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946, relating to reim- 
bursement for moving expenses of Fed- 
eral employees who are transferred from 
one place of employment to another for 
the Government’s purposes. 

There has long been a need to provide 
more adequate reimbursement for losses 
employees suffer on these moves. This 
need is becoming more acute as the Gov- 
ernment seeks to close some installations, 
shift functions to others, and increase 
the movability of the Federal work force. 
Many agencies such as Internal Rev- 
enue, Defense, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Social Security Administration, and 
others, are also heavily dependent upon 
the ability to move key employees from 
one establishment to another where 
their skills and knowledge are needed 
and can be more effectively utilized. 

The Government should certainly bear 
all or nearly all of the cost of these 
moves. “As it is now, employees must 
either absorb many of the expenses of 
moving or risk unemployment. 

This bill would reduce employee losses 
on transporting of household goods, 
travel of his family to the new location, 
temporary living and house-hunting ex- 
penses, certain costs of real estate trans- 
actions, and other necessary expenses. 
The provisions of this bill have 5 rec- 
ommended by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Bureau of the Budget. 
It would bring Government practices 
more nearly in line with the more ade- 
quate reimbursement policies prevailing 
in private employment. 
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The Legislature of the State of Michigan 
Joins Other State Legislatures in Re- 
questing the Congress To Repudiate S. 
1592 and Other Similar Outrageous 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
House Concurrent Resolution 115 me- 
mortalizing the Congress of the United 
States regarding the antifirearms bill, 8. 
1592, by the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan, urging the Congress of the 
United States not to pass S. 1592 or sim- 
Uar legislation. 

Thus, another legislature, that of the 
great State of Michigan, joins legislatures 
of other States, the Michigan Bar Asso- 
ciation, and many other responsible citi- 
zens and organizations in opposition to 
this outrageous legislation, which would 
deny law-abiding citizens the privilege 
of purchasing and possessing firearms for 
legitimate sporting purposes, 

The resolution follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 115 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States regarding 

the antifirearms bill 

Whereas the antifirearms bill currently be- 
fore the Congress of the United States pro- 
poses Federal control of firearms in the hands 
of civilians, and as currently written, con- 
stitutes violation of the second amendment 
to the United States Constitution that “the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed"; and 


tive of State and local agencies of govern- 
ment, that such controls properly should 
not be a matter for Federal control are ac- 
knowledged and forthrightly stated by the 
Nation's foremost experts in government, in- 
cluding opinions publicly stated by men of 
the caliber of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover; and 

Whereas the consensus of expertise in this 
field is that State and local laws imposing 
harsh and certain punishment for crimes 
committed while armed, combined with ef- 
fective law enforcement, and firmly sup- 
Ported by no-nonsense courts and juries, 
Provide the most certain combination for 
adequate control; and 

Whereas as to statutes: laws should pro- 
hibit sale of firearms to felons, drug addicts, 
habitual drunkards, juveniles, and mental 
incompetents; laws should invoke strict 
penalties against the possession of firearms 
by criminals and irresponsible persons. Laws 
should permit responsible, law-abiding 
adults to own and use firearms for legal 
Purposes; laws should not require law-abid- 
ing adult citizens to register shotguns and 
rifles; and laws should not grant authority 
to any jurisdiction, police or otherwise, at 
any government level, to prohibit the pur- 
chase or ownership of firearms by law-abid- 
ing and responsible citizens; and 

Whereas in Michigan, alone, more than 
One and a half million sportsmen would be 
adversely affected by legislation proposed and 
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now before the Congress—a figure that ap- 
plies substantially to most of the other 
States of the Union: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature respectfully memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to defeat the cur- 
rently proposed anti-firearms legislation of 
8. 1592; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to each member of the Michigan delegation 
to the Congress of the United States. 
Adopted by the house June 21, 1965. 
Adopted by the senate June 23, 1965. 
BVI. I. Kenyon, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
NORMAN E. PHILLEO, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Pessimists Disproved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond from the August 23, 1965, edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

There are growing signs that things 
are not going well for the Vietcong. Re- 
ports have been gathered recently, even 
from Communist correspondents as- 
signed to North Vietnam, that conditions 
are worsening. Food shortages are be- 
coming acute, the morale of Vietcong 
soldiers is declining, and the schedule 
for the achievement of Communist mili- 
tary objectives has not been met. 

These reports serve to disprove those 
pessimists who bolster their opposition 
to our action in Vietnam with the claim 
that we are fighting a losing battle. The 
Vietcong are beginning to feel the effects 
of our firm action, and this should be an 
encouragement to us in our struggle. 

The article follows: 

Pesstmists DISPROVED: Vc oN BEGIN To 
Hurt AND Even Revs Apmir Ir 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuinoton.—The Communist Vietcong 
are to hurt. 

Obviously they are not hurting enough yet 
to give up. But there are gathering signs 
all is not going well for the aggressor. Spe- 
cifically: 

1. The Vietcong’s timetable of conquest 
has been arrested in the very period—during 
the monsoon season—when it was to succeed 
the most. 

2. The Communist troops have been suf- 
fering mounting casualties and have been 
caught off balance in several recent en- 
counters. The latest is their disastrous at- 
tempt to crush the U.S. Marines on the Van 
Tuong Peninsula. The opposite occurred. 

3. Morale among the Vietcong soldiers 
supplied by North Vietnam is showing some 
raveling. 

4. Hanoi’s industry, always in a precarious 
plight, is suffering from shortage of labor 
and cot: workers are suffering from shortage 
of food. 

None of this means that the aggression is 
about to collapse. There is no telling how 
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much more it will take. But these develop- 
the plain- 


be lost. 

Not so. The bleakest news from South 
Vietnam is fully reported—as it should be. 
The bleakest news from North Vietnam is 
censored—as is normal under a Communist 

South Vieanam’s predicaments 
are well known. Hanoi’s predicaments are 
just beginning to be exposed. 

Ironically, they are in the 
news reports by Communist correspondents 
who are in North Vietnam covering for Soviet 
and East European newspapers. They are 

g to write cautiously about the 
“difficulties” which Hanoi is experiencing in 
carrying on the war. The Communists do 
not admit their “difficulties” until they have 
become so acute and so visible that they 
can't be ignored, 

These dispatches cite “shortage of food,” 
“disrupted production” caused by workers 
leaving their jobs, “rationing” of rice, sugar, 
meat, and cotton, a hasty scramble to build 
“alr raid shelters,” the employment of 70 
percent women” in factories because of the 
need for male recruits, “sour rice” being fed 
to the Vietcong troops in South Vietnam, 
and the lack of medical supplies for the 
wounded, 

Such disclosures are not coming only from 
word-of-mouth rumors and spotty intelli- 
gence, They are from Communist 
correspondents writing for Communist news- 
papers, They are confirmed by interviews 
with captured Vietcong. 

Food shortages are a perennial problem in 
North Vietnam, as they are in mainland 
China and the Soviet Union. They are ag- 
gravated by the collectivization of farming, 
which has brought steadily reduced crops 
and by the mounting birth rate. In a re- 
port based on talks with escaped refugees 
from North Vietnam, Prof. P. J, Honey of 
the University of London School of Oriental 
and African Studies, writes: 


“One consequence of North Vietnam's 
rapid economic decline is to be found in the 
attitude of her people at the present time. 
Underfed, underpaid, and overworked, they 
have grown apathetic, and have to devote 
FVV 

ve.“ 

The aggression also remains alive, It may 
get worse. But it is significant that Hanol is 
now having to draft 16- and even 15-year-old 
youths to keep the war going. 


What Is Behind the Campaign To 
Discredit the Police? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, every law-abiding, decent American 
citizens should be deeply concerned with 
the bitter campaign that is now being 
waged across the country to discredit the 
police departments of our cities and to 
assail all law enforcement officials. The 
drive is so widespread and the attack is 
coming from so many strange sources, it 
seems to me that Congress and the people 
should ask, what is behind it? 
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Consider the events of just this past 
weekend. The leading story in the Com- 
munist official organ of the Soviet Union, 
Pravda, was an article attacking the 
United States for the riots in Los Angeles 
with special emphasis on police brutality 
as the principal cause. This line was 
echoed throughout the Communist world 
from Moscow to Peiping. 

At the same time our own newspapers 
were carrying story after story on police 
brutality. No actual cases were cited, 
but in article after article, civil rights 
leaders, some politicians, and social work- 
ers were quoted as blaming all our prob- 
lems on police brutality. Many of the 
writers of news stories injected their own 
editorial opinions without quotas, but 


carrying out the theme of “blame it on - 


the police.” 

A news story in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of August 22 shows the extent 
of the antipolice propaganda. I would 
like to include the article, “Riots Bring 
Pleas Across United States for Police 
Brutality Probes,” at this point: 

Riots BRINGS PLEAS Across UNITED STATES FOR 
POLICE BRUTALITY Proves 


New Yoex—The cry of police brutality 
has resounded across the Nation once again 
in the wake of riots In the Negro section of 
Los Angeles, 

Coupled with the accusation Is a demand 
for a civilian review board to oversee the ac- 
tivities of the individual policeman, espe- 
cially in his relations with Negro and other 
minority groups. 

Leading the opposition to civilian review 
of police is FBI Director J, Edgar Hoover, 
who has written: 

“It is a practice that could damage effec- 
tive law enforcement and reduce the orderly 
processes of community life to petty bicker- 
ing, suspicion and hatred. The police ex- 
ecutive cannot become a mere pawn of bu- 
reaucratic committees. He must have full 
responsibility for the performance, discipline 
and control of his officers.” 

CALLED POLICE DETERRENT 
. Hoover obviously summarizes what many 
law enforcement officers contend, that police 
whose conduct is subject to civilian review 
will be virtually paralyzed in carrying out 
their duties. 

Mississippi Attorney General Joe T. Pat- 
terson has called the pressure for civillan 
review boards “a well-planned, deep-seated 
conspiracy to undermine public confidence 
in law enforcement officials,” 

The Negro point of view is suggested by 
Mrs. June Smith, president of the Seattle 
Chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, which has 
unsuccessfully fought for a civil review 
board, She says: 

“There should be some agency outside the 
police department where the Negro can feel 
he will get an even break with the white 
man.“ 

And Prof. Ernest Barth of the University 
of Washington sociological department told 
a city council hearing on the proposed Seat- 
tle board: 

“Police brutality is a widespread prob- 
lem.” 

POLICE CHIEFS POLLED 

Salt Lake City also dropped the matter 
of a civilian review board after the city's 
public safety commissioner polled police 
chiefs around the country and got a con- 
sensus unfavorable to review boards. Race 
was not a factor in the discussion there, 
and Mrs. Harriet Brewster of the Utah Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, says: 

“The popas don't want a bunch of civilians 
telling them what to do, and I can under- 
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stand this attitude. But our suggestion for 
a review board is for the purpose of actually 
alding them, by making their problems 
known and alerting the citizenry.” 

Most. police departments review citizens’ 
complaints against their officers. The argu- 
ment advanced this is that police 
superiors are inclined to defend the honor 
of the department by leaning backward to 
favor the accused policeman. Exponents of 
the civilian review board see it as a court 
of appeals outside the influence of the police 
department. 

Philadelphia is one of the few citles with 
a civilian review board, known as the police 
advisory board, Set up in 1958, it has han- 
dled more than 500 complaints, making rec- 
ommendations to the police department but 
lacking disciplinary authority. In a major- 
ity of cases, its nine members have cleared 
accused policemen and dismissed charges. 

There were no sharp rises in complaints 
after last year's Negro rioting in North Phila- 
delphia. Chief opposition to the board cen- 
ters within police ranks, 

Another city with a civilian review board 
is Rochester, N. V., and its establishment in 
1963 failed to head off civil rights disturb- 
ances that swept the city a year later. 

The Rochester board is made up of nine 
nonsalaried members. They hear complaints 
and recommend action. 

“The board has been good for Rochester, 
because it has brought better understanding 
for all people,” says Mayor Frank T. Lamb. 

However, the executive committee of Roch- 
ester Citizens for Abolition of the Police Ad- 
visory Board contends: 

“The continued existence of this board 
constitutes an unhealthy restraint upon law 
enforcement in our community.” 

Since its founding, the Rochester board 
has acted upon only a handful of the hun- 
dreds of cases investigated by the police de- 
partment’s own internal review agency. 

CAPITAL HAS BOARD 

Washington, D.C., has had a complaint re- 
view board since 1948, It hasn't been very 
active. Recently, civil liberties groups com- 
plained that its procedures were weighted 
heavily in favor of policemen, and its mem- 
bership was enlarged from three members to 
five. 

New York City’s 25.000-man police force 
has vigorously resisted extreme pressure by 
civil rights groups for a civilian review board, 
especially since the 1964 riots in Harlem and 
Brooklyn. They followed the slaying of a 
Negro youth by an off-duty patrolman, who 
later was exonerated by police superiors and 
a grand jury of any wrongdoing. He said 
the youth attacked him with a knife during 
a disturbance. 

Springfield, Mass., currently is in the 
throes of a dispute over alleged police bru- 
tality. It stems from arrests July 17 of 17 
Negro men and a white woman outside a 
night spot. Protest demonstrations led to 
wide-scale arrests last weekend. Police Chief 
John Lyons has been ordered by the police 
commission to investigate the charges of 
brutality, but there has been no demand 
for s civilian review board, as such. 

Despite weekend riots also in Chicago, 
there is no civilian review board there and 
the city’s 21-year-old commission on human 
relations says there has been no pressure 
for one. 

Detroit, scene of a 1943 race riot that 
claimed 34 lives, has a citizens complaint 
bureau within the police department to re- 
view all cases where a citizen is shot by a 
police officer. Police Commissioner Ray Gira- 
din and Mayor Jerome Cavanagh claim police 
relations with the Negro community are good 
and have rejected pressure for a civilian re- 
view board. However, the Reverend James 
Wadsworth, NAACP branch president in De- 
troit, disagrees, and declares: 

“The Negroes in Detroit feel they are part 
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of an occupled country. The Negroes have 
no rights which the police have to respect. 
It appears that the average patrolman looks 
upon the Negro as being a criminal type.” 

St. Louls police have rejected a civilian re- 
view board, but carefully check each charge 
of police brutality. 

BOARD IN PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh has a civilian commission on 
human relations which investigates and 
makes recommendations on charges of police 
brutality, but has no formal power. 

The Cincinnati City Council rejected a civil 
rights demand for a civilian review board 
about 18 months ago. However, a human 
relations commission has been set up to 
hear complaints of police brutality, although 
it has no power of review. 

During the Danville, Va., racial unrest in 
1963, the city council turned down proposals 
for a civilian review board. With the 
stepped up pace of racial integration there, 
the Issue apparently has subsided, 

Negro demands for a civillan review board 
in Baltimore were met by the establishment 
recently of a complaint evaluation board, 
which, however, has only advisory powers in 
police brutality cases. It is made up of 
State, city, and police department officials, 
and has drawn criticism from Negro, civic, 
and ministers’ groups. 


Mr. Speaker, typical of the subtle 
propaganda carried in news stories can 
be seen in an article by Associated Press 
writer, Jules Loh, also from the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star of August 22. I will 
quote the first three paragraphs of Mr. 
Loh’s article and then, so as not to be 
accused of quoting out of context I shall 
include the complete article at the end 
of these remarks, 

The article states: 

Six days after the simmering cauldron 
called Watts finally let go, a National Guard 
jeep crunched through the broken and burnt 
souvenirs of ghetto fury which littered the 
silent strects. 

“What's gonna happen when you cats 
leave?” jeered a Negro from a fire-blackened 
doorway at the jeep's sullen driver. 

What indeed? What does Los Angeles do 
now to put together its convulsed community 
after the worst racial eruption in the Na- 
tion’s recent memory? How does a city om- 
cial, or civil rights leader, or anybody, reach 
a youth who raged through the night crying 
“Burn, baby, burn,” and now sits frowning 
in “the white man's jail"? How does he 
reach them? And how is his mother—who 
was widowed by a white policeman’s bullet— 
reached? How can such deep-seated tension 
and bitterness be put to rest and by whom? 


Would not it be sensible to ask this 
writer, Jules Loh, how he is helping to 
ease tensions and bitterness by inferring 
that all Negro widows have lost their 
husbands by a “white policeman's bul- 
let?” And how is this Loh contributing 
to better understanding by calling the 
Los Angeles jail, “a white man’s jail?” 

Then on Sunday evening on WTOP- 
TV, channel 9 in Washington, Drew 
Pearson attacked the chief of police of 
Los Angeles and predicted that he would 
be fired, 

Mr. Speaker, whether or not this con- 
centrated attack on the police and law 
enforcement agencies of the United 
States is coincidental, the fact remains 
it is doing great harm to this country. 
Breaking down respect for law and order 
and for those charged with law enforce- 
ment is the first task of any who would 
destroy a nation. 
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The Communists have long used this 
technique and in a memorandum written 
to Communist agents who fomented 
the destruction of Cuba and made it a 
Soviet satellite, the first order was to dis- 
credit the police department by instigat- 
ing arrests and then charging police bru- 
tality. 

Mr. Speaker, as responsible Members 
of the lawmaking body of this Republic 
we cannot allow ourselves to become a 
part of the destruction of our law en- 
forcement agencies, either by condoning 
such charges of police brutality or by 
giving these charges credence through 
our silence. It is up to us to stand be- 
hind the police departments of this Na- 
tion in defeating all attempts to weaken 
or wreck them. We should make it clear 
that the American people are not going 
to tolerate continued condemnation of 
the police and commendation of the rap- 
ists, murders, thieves, and anarchists who 
hold decent society in contempt and use 
every means to destroy the police who 
are the only protection for decent people. 

At this point I would like to include 
the complete news story by Jules Loh 
from the Washington Sunday Star. I 
would like to include also a summary of 
a news story by Michael Harrington in 
the New York Herald Tribune. This 
summary was carried in the daily press 
summary issued by the American Enter- 
prise Institute. I would just like to point 
out that the Bayard Rustin mentioned in 
the news story and who is attacking the 
Los Angeles police chief, is the same 
Bayard Rustin who has a police record 
in Los Angeles as a sex pervert. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star. 
Aug. 22, 1965] 
Los Ancetrs Drnemma—How Can DEEP- 
SEATED BITTERNESS Be Pur To Rest? 

(Nore—The riot which took 36 lives 
erupted in Los Angeles, but seeds of the same 
sort of violence exist in other cities. How 
Will the City of the Angels mend its horribly 
torn social fabric? And what lessons does its 
week of wildness offer? Here is a penetrat- 
ing look of Los Angeles’ dilemma.) 

(By Jules Loh) 

Los ANGELES —Six days after the simmer- 
ing cauldron called Watts finally let go, a 
National Guard jeep crunched through the 
broken and burnt souvenirs of ghetto fury 
which littered the silent streets. 

“What’s gonna happen when you cats 
leave?“ jeered a Negro from a fire-blackened 
doorway at the jeeps sullen driver. 

What indeed? What does Los Angeles do 
now to put together its convulsed community 
after the worst racial eruption in the Na- 
tion's recent memory? How does a city offi- 
cial, or civil rights leader, or anybody, reach 
the youth who raged through the night cry- 
ing “Burn, baby, burn,“ and now sits frown- 
ing in “the white man's jail"? How does he 
Teach them? And how is his mother—who 
Was widowed by a white policeman's bullet— 
Teached? How can such deep-seated tension 
and bitterness be put to rest, and by whom? 

The dilemma is not Los Angeles“ alone. 
What happened here merely brought into the 
open once again, though at greater cost than 
last summer's disorders, many of the prob- 
lems which bubble beneath the hot asphalt 
of northern cities across the land. 

BENEFIT OF MIDDLE CLASS 

“Plainly put,” said Herbert Carter, a con- 

Sultant to Los Angeles’ Human Relations 

on, “the problem has been a refusal 
to the reality of racial discrimination 
Outside the South, 
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“We often hear the old song about ‘they're 
better off here than any place else,’ as if that 
were an answer. It's simply begging the 
question. The fact is the civil rights move- 
ment in Northern and Western States has 
been for the benefit of middle-class Negroes; 
the poor have been let drop through the 
cracks. 

“Look, when seven or eight people sit in 
a dilapidated four- room home and watch the 
Great Society unfold on TV and realize 
they're not a part of it, not even a little part, 
it doesn’t help their situation to tell them 
others have it worse.” 

Until 1962, Carter said, even his commis- 
sion’s main efforts were focused on opening 
suburbia to Negroes, hoping they could work 
their way up from the ghetto. 

WORST FEARS CONFIRMED 


We didn’t get very far with that,” he said. 
On the contrary, a commission study com- 
pleted in June showed that from 1950 to 
1960 Los Angeles became more segregated 
residentially, not less, and the pattern has 
continued. When the State voted last No- 
vember to repeal its fair housing law and 
prohibit enactment of any in the future, it 
only confirmed many Negroes’ own worst 
Tears. 

For 15 years Negroes have been arriving, 
mostly from the Deep South, at a rate of 2,000 
a month—though Los Angeles still has the 
lowest percentage of Negroes of the Nation’s 
10 largest cities. Many, like Watts’ Barber 
Overton Washington, were lured by exag- 
gerated reports of a racial Utopia. 

“I came to California thinking it was the 
most liberal State in the Nation,” said Wash- 
ington. Then I moved in here—like every- 
body else.” 

Unwelcome in many parts of town, and to 
a large extent reluctant to settle where they 
were unwanted or insecure, the immigrants 

swelling the population of the central 
section of the city where incomes are low, 
crime rates are high, 3 of every 10 children 
are from broken homes, and where Watts is 
the dreary core. 


EMPHASIS SHIFTED 


For the last 3 years the Human Relations 
Commission has switched its emphasis from 
the suburban house hunter to the urban 
ghetto dweller, On Consultant Carter's desk 
is a 3-inch thick report on the Watts area, 
outlining the residents’ grievances, suggested 
solutions, 

“Everybody has been looking for the causes 
of the Watts riot,“ Carter said, drumming a 
forefinger on the volume. It's all right in 
there. I have to believe one of two things: 
either we weren't getting through, or people 
didn’t care. Our staff was amazed the place 
didn’t explode sooner than it did.” 

So, apparently, were some others. George 
Conward, a director of the Los Angeles 
Urban League and a veteran of 4 years of 
pavement pounding social work in Watts, 
last summer actually organized a riot pre- 
vention committee in the area. 

“It dissolved for lack of adult workers to 
keep it going,” said Conward. He shrugged 
dejectedly. Now look what's happened.” 

LOOKING FOR CAUSE 


Many in the Los Angeles area have, as Car- 
ter observed, been looking for the cause of 
the 5 days of anguish which took 36 lives, left 
209 buildings and homes destroyed, another 
787 damaged. Gov. Edmund G. Brown has 
appointed a commission to study the causes, 
for in understanding causes cures are found. 

Psychiatrists and sociologists in the Los 
Angeles area point to the smothering isola- 
tion of the ghetto, the feeling of being 
trapped in an inexorable vise, the resulting 
tendency to exaggerate prejudicial treatment, 
even at times imagine it because the pattern 
is there. Frustrations become all the more 

intense as Negroes elsewhere are seen to make 
progress through civil rights legislation. The 
distortions mount the frustrations 
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smolder * * * the weather turns intolerably 
hot * * * the ghetto becomes a seething 
limbo of despair and all that's needed to ig- 
nite it is a small spark. In this case it was a 
routine drunken driving arrest. 

“The mood of the crowd was happy,” said 
Negro Psychiatrist Harold Jones, who watched 
the riot in progress. “They felt justified in 
what they were doing, felt they were morally 
right. They thought no more of their looting 
as being wrong than a soldier who picks up 
trinkets.” 


OTHERS SILENTLY APPROVE 


Sociologist Carter, who was there also, said 
that while it was true only a small percentage 
of the Watts inhabitants participated and 
that apparently many youths flocked in from 
outside areas just to get in on the hellraising. 
“the others were sitting back and applauding 
silently.” 

“They were saying, in effect,” said Carter, 
“Now you will know and recognize our pres- 
ence, now you will know we are not invisible.” 

Some did more than applaud silently. 
Women, many of them domestics in white 
homes and exposed to tantalizingly brief 
glimpses of the better life, stood on the 
porches and leaned from the windows and 
spouted encouragement to their rampaging 
men like Valkyries. 

Questioned afterward about their griev- 
ances, the Negroes of Watts invariably in- 
cluded the complaint that has become a 
cliche in ciyil rights disputes: police brutal- 
ity. Los Angeles police, from the chief down, 
deny it. 

SELF-RESPECT INVOLVED 

“It's true. Oh, it's true,” said Luther 
Fuller, a worker for the city’s United Civil 
Rights Committee. “Maybe brutal isn’t al- 
ways the right word, but don't forget a per- 
son's self-respect can be brutalized, too. 

“One time I was stopped for running a red 
light out in Highland Park, part of Los An- 
geles. The officer was so polite I felt like 

him for giving me the ticket. A few 
days later I was driving through Watts—I was 
on my way to a church service—and a police- 
man stopped me because he sald I looked like 
I was drunk. When he said, Let's see your 
driver’s license’ he stood back from the car 
and had his hand on his pistol. That's what 
I mean.” 

“I know it’s not an easy thing.“ Fuller said. 
“They say they treat people like that because 
they encounter violence in that area, Maybe 
they encounter violence because they treat 
people like that.“ 

Whether a double standard of law enforce- 
ment exists or not, and police insist it does 
not, there is no denying the average Watts 
resident harbors deep-seated resentment of 
policemen. “Police brutality” sometimes is 
an ambiguous way of expressing it. 

The Negro’s resentment has deep roots, 
going all the way back to his treatment in 
the Southland he fled, according to some 
social workers. 

“The first night of the riot not even Negro 
policemen were safe,” said the Human 
Rights Commission’s Carter. His uniform 
represented the system, and the system was 
white.” 

Carter said that early in the riot he and 
others tried to halt the roving mobs of 
youths by appealing to teenage gang con- 
tacts they had made through the probation 
department. The gang leaders agreed to 
help, he said, “on the condition we get the 
cops out of there—all the cops, Negro and 
white.” 

Mediation of the ubiquitous “police bru- 
tality” grievance rates top priority among 
most social workers anxious to heal Los An- 
geles’ wounds. 


COMPTON'S CASE CITED 
There's no doubt about the value of pro- 


grams that bring representatives of the com- 
munity and the police together on a regular 
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and informal basis so they can get to know 
each other better,” said Carter. 

“The proof is what happened in Compton, 
That's a small community adjoining Watts 
the same sort of conditions, in general. But 
Compton's police force is only about 125 
men and we were able to 5 such a 

rogram just conversations, people learning 
to . to articulate their prob- 
lems, 


“The first night of the riot 300 people 
showed up at the Compton police station and 
volunteered to help in case the riot spread 
there. They were just ordinary residents. 
Now that’s something.” 

Carter and others also feel a concentra- 
tion of social workers on the scene is sorely 
needed. The Urban League's Conward said 
“one man on every other block, full time, 
wouldn't be too many.” 

“These people need direct help, not prom- 
ises of a sweet by and by,” he said, that's 
what they've been told all their lives. They 
need quick solutions to immediate prob- 
lems—help in finding a job, or finding a 
place for a working mother’s baby, or tutor- 
ing a potential dropout. Only street work- 
ers can give that kind of help.” 

Carter agrees. “Sure, it would cost 
money,” he said. “But the National Guard 
spent $250,000 a day putting down that riot. 
When I think of how that kind of money 
could have been spent before the riot it 
makes my mouth water.” 

[A press summary by the American Enter- 
prise Institute from the New York Herald 
Tribune, Aug. 22, 1965, Los Angeles 
dateline] 

CrVn. RIGHTS AND POVERTY 
(By Michael Harrington) 

When Bayard Rustin toured Watts with 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., last week, he 
heard a most significant and curious term 
over and over. “The people,” Rustin told 
me, “referred to the arson and looting and 
bloodshed as their manifesto.” “This,” they 
were saying, “is a message that whitey can 
understand—perhaps the only message.” 
And the sad thing is, the mayor and the 
Police chief seem to be deaf. 

Rustin said that many of the Negroes with 
whom he talked regarded the Watts explo- 
sion as a victory. They were proud of hav- 
ing inflicted nearly $200 million of damage 
on their community and thus made America 
take notice of their very existence for the 
first time. 

In Watts, the most important single insti- 
tution for carrying out the rampage after 
the spontaneous outbreak was the local gang. 
These are not political groupings. They are 
the traditional slum gangs which usually 
spend most of their time fighting each other. 
And, contrary to Chief Parker’s absurd 
theory that civil rights agitation has goaded 
these people into action, these are precisely 
the youths who have not had contact with 
and are even hostile toward, the major rights 
organizations. 

Parker, President Eisenhower and William 
F. Buckley, Jr., among others, have all man- 
aged to get the situation exactly upsidedown. 
The young gang members in Watts have not 
been listening tc Martin Luther King and 
thus becoming disrespectful of law. This 
thesis, which would be hilarious were it not 
80 pernicious, overlooks the fact that these 
young people have their attitude toward au- 
thority shaped by the jungle conditions to 
which society condemns them and not by 
listening to discourses on nonviolence. 

Governor Brown’s 8-man investigative 
commission is headed by John McCone, Its 
two Negroes are respected members of their 
community, but are not thought of as mili- 
tant civil rights activists. The Mexican- 
Americans—who have the same problems as 
the Negroes with the police are excluded 
from the commission and so is the labor 
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movement. The whites included a Jesuit 
university president ec by many Los 
Angeles liberals as a conservative. 

There are civil rights partisans and civil 
liberties lawyers out here who are hopeful 
that they can make a serious and docu- 
mented case on police brutality before the 
commission, and this is one of the few rays 
of hope around. 

Certainly as long as Yorty, Parker and 
Brown think the charge of police brutality is 
a preposterous lie, they are inciting to riot, 
Parker’s belligerent ill-informed partisan- 
ship should require his resignation in any 
case. And officials out here are going to 
have to stop pretending that it ls unthink- 
able that police in a slum abuse their au- 
thority. They do, and the Negroes know 
it—and feel it. At a minimum, there should 
be a thorough, civilian and totally independ- 
ent investigation of the situation. 


The Law and Public Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I brought to the 
attention of the House a portion of a 
paper presented to the Virginia School 
Boards Association by Tyler Fulcher, 
Division Superintendent of Schools for 
Amherst County, Va., dealing with the 
legal structure of the public school sys- 
tem in Virginia. I did so because I was 
impressed that Mr. Fulcher’s analysis 
and comments had a broad applicability 
outside of Virginia. 

In considering the Federal function in 
education, Mr. Fulcher cited article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution of the 
United States, the latter portion of 
which is commonly known as the gen- 
eral welfare clause. To place Mr. 
Fulcher’s comments in proper perspec- 
tive, I think it worthwhile at this time 
to include in my remarks the balance of 
his paper, as follows: 

Are there other legal doorways through 
which the Federal Government might enter 
the public school picture? 

Yes, through the Ist, 5th, and 14th amend- 
ments. The first 10 amendments to our 
Federal Constitution are known as the Bill 
of Rights, and, of course, the Ist and the 
5th are contained therein. 

The Bill of Rights contained or set forth 
the rights of a citizen which the Federal 
Government cannot take away or infringe 
upon. The 14th amendment makes the 
rights assured in the Ist and 5th amend- 
ments applicable to the States. Therefore, 
the citizen is protected in the exercise of 
certain rights from interference or infringe- 
ment from both the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. 

For instance, in the case of Cochran v. 
Louisiana, 281 U.S. 370, the State Legislature 
of Louisiana passed a law to provide free 
textbooks to the children of the State. The 
State board of education in implementing 
the law provided textbooks to all children 
whether they attended public or nonpublic 
schools. Cochran, a citizen of the State, 
brought suit to restrain the State board from 
providing free textbooks to pupils of private 
or parochial schools. He contended that 
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such action on the part of the State violated 
the “due process clause” of the 5th and 14th 
amendments by diverting public property to 
private use. 

The Supreme Court ruled against Mr. 
Cochran and by its decision in this case 
gave rise to the “child benefit theory.” It 
is very important to note here that this case 
was a case in which the citizen appealed to 
the Federal courts for help because he, Mr. 
Cochran, thought the State government had 
infringed upon or violated his rights. 

In the case of Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 330 U.S. 1, Everson, a citizen of the 
State of New Jersey, challenged the right 
of the Ewing Township Board of Education 
to pay for pupil transportation to parochial 
schools. The board was paying the trans- 
portation costs of all pupils regardless of 
the schools they attended. Mr. Everson 
claimed that this action by the board de- 
prived him of property in violation of the 
“due process clause” of the 14th amendment 
and, in addition, assisted a particular church 
in violation of the “establishment clause” of 
the first amendment. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
rejected the claims of Mr. Everson and based 
its decision on the “child benefit theory.” 
However, again it must be remembered that 
in this case also the citizen brought suit 
against his own State and asked the Federal 
Government for protection of his personal 
rights which he asserted his own State was 
violating. 

The School Board of Champaign, II., had 
for several years operated a voluntary re- 
ligious program. Students who participated 
in the plan met for 45 minutes weekly on 
school time in public echool buildings for 
instruction in the tenets of their respective 
faiths. The instructors were provided by 
the Council on Religious Education, an in- 
terdenominational community group. These 
instructors were paid by the council, but 
supervised by public school authorities. 

Mrs. McCollum, a resident taxpayer, dis- 
agreed with the plan. In McCollum y. Board 
of Education, 333 U.S., 203, she brought her 
complaints before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. She claimed that this school 
plan constiuted “an establishment of rell- 
gion“ in violation of the ist amendment 
and confilcted with the “due process clause” 
of the 14th amendment, 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld the contention of Mrs, McCollum 
and, accordingly, the Champaign plan of 
religious instruction was discontinued. 

Again, this is a case in which a citizen 
complained that her personal rights guaran- 
teed to her by the U.S. Constitution had 
been violated by her own State. She ap- 
pealed to the Federal courts for relief and 
won. 

On the other hand, in the case of Zorach 
v. Clauson, 343 UBS., 306, a “released time“ 
program of religious instruction was ap- 
proved in the public schools of New York 
City. The Zorach case differed from the Mc- 
Collum case in that religious instruction was 
held off the school grounds, no su 
help was provided by the school, and no part 
of the cost was paid by the taxpayer. 

Mr. Zorach had claimed, as did Mrs, McCol- 
lum, that his personal rights had been 
violated by New York City and petitioned 
the Supreme Court for relief. He lost. 

Let us return to the proposition; namely, 
the legal doorway through which the Fed- 
eral Government passes to take part in or to 
influence public school education: 

I. The 10th amendment, reserved powers 
of the State. 

II. Article I, section 8, the general wel- 
fare clause. 

III. Amendment I, the free exercise 
theory clause, and the establishment clause. 

IV. Amendment V, the due process clause, 

V. Amendment XIV, the due process 
clause, and the equal protection clause. 
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VI. Article I, section 10, the impairment 
of contract clause. 

The majority of cases before Federal courts 
in school matters come as a result of a 
citizen's complaint that one or more of his 
personal rights have been violated by his 
own State, county, or city. This was true 
in the Cochran case, in the Everson case, in 
the McCollum caes, and the Zorach case. In 
other words, in each of these cases, and the 
majority of all, a citizen in effect says: “My 
Federal Government, give me help. My State, 
or my city. or my county has taken some of 
my personal rights away from me, and I want 
them restored.” 

As seen, these personal right cases arise 
under the establishment and free exercise 
clauses of the first amendment; the due 
process of the fifth amendment-which pro- 
vides that no citizen shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment; and the equal protection clause 
of the same amendment. 

The 14th amendment makes the Ist and 
5th amendments applicable to the States. 
Before such time, they were applicable only 
to the Federal Government. 

In school matters, the Federal Govern- 
ment may seek court relief under article I, 
section 8, the Constitution. This, as you 
remember, is under the general welfare 
clause. 

In school matters, the State may seek re- 
Uet in Federal courts under the 10th amend- 
Ment. This, as we remember, is under the 
Teserve power clause of the Constitution 
Which is sometimes referred to as States’ 
rights. 

In school matters, a teacher or other citi- 
Zen, or even the Federal or State Govern- 
ment, may seek relief in Federal courts un- 
der article I, section 10, of the Constitution, 
This refers to the impairment of contract 
Clause, and in the words of the Constitution, 
“No State shall pass a law impairing the 
obligations of contracts.” 

A good many of the cases under the im- 
Pairment clause involve the teacher in ref- 
erence to retirement laws, the question be- 
ing: “Is a retirement law a contract between 
the teacher and State, or is it merely pen- 
sionary?” 

Before leaving the Federal Government and 
Public school education, may I mention the 
Constitutional sources again which have from 
1789 to the present caused legal warfare be- 
tween the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments. In old fashioned terms, it is States’ 
Tights versus Federal rights, or constitu- 
tionally, it is the 10th amendment, reserved 
Powers of the States versus article I, section 
8, or the general welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

The discussion of how far the general wel- 
fare clause will permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to go began with Madison and 
Hamilton. Madison sponsored a strict in- 
terpretation of this clause; in fact, he argued 
that the welfare clause permitted Congress 
to carry out only the specifically 
enumerated to it in the Constitution. 
Hamilton's position was that of liberal in- 
terpretation. He argued that Congress could 
act and act generally for and in the name of 
the general welfare. 

In the United States v. Butler, 297, U.S. 1, 
the Supreme Court adopted the Hamilton 
Position as the law of the land. 

In this case, the Court held that Congress 
Could appropriate money under the general 
Welfare clause to the State, but only for the 
Purpose of encouraging or stimulating a con- 
dition or program, and not for regulatory 
Purposes. In other words, according to this 
case, and in the case of a parallel legal priri- 
Ciple, the Federal Government can appro- 
Priate money for public school purposes in 
order to encourage or promote a public school 
Program, but in no case to regulate or con- 
trol. The State has the right to regulate 
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and control Insofar as the public school sys- 
tem is concerned, to the 10th 
amendment, so far and it shall be as long 
as the Federal Court follows its own ruling 
as laid down or made in U.S. v. Butler. 

In the school lunch program of our public 
school system, the Federal Government en- 
courages and stimulates; the Federal Gov- 
ernment regulates and controls. The same 
is true under NDEA, agriculture, and home 
economics, the bullding of vocational shop 
areas for high schools, etc. 

This question arises, “How far can the 
Federal Government go in its encourage- 
ment program before control begins?” 

An attempt is made to give the criterion 
of measurement in this instance. 

The Government, whether Federal or State, 
which prescribes the textbooks to be used 
and other instructional materials to be used 
in the public schools and which prescribes 
the qualifications for administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers, and which employs these 
professional people control and regulates 
public schools education. As of this date and 
in the discharge of these responsibilities, the 
State government has acted. 

Thus far in this legal discussion, we have 
talked: about the Constitution of the United 
States, the laws of Congress, the constitu- 
tion of Virginia, the acts of the general 
assembly, and the rules and regulations of 
the State board of education as they pertain 
to and are a part of the legal structure of 
the public school system. Now, the question 
is: Where in this vast legal structure is the 
local school board?” 

The local school board will carry out and 
abide by the Constitution of the United 
States: the local school board will carry out 
and abide by the laws of Congress; the local 
school board will carry out and abide by the 
constitution of the State of Virginia; the 
local board will carry out and abide by the 
laws of the general assembly; and the local 
school board will carry out and abide by the 
rules and regulations of the State board of 
education as they apply to public school 
education. 

Again, where is the local school board in 
the legal structure? We may conclude that 
it is at the bottom of the legal ladder. How- 
ever, within its legal sphere, the local school 
board and only the local school board may 
act. 


The local school board cannot make any 
policy, any rule, or regulation which con- 
flicts with the Constitution of the United 
States, the laws of Congress, the State con- 
stitution, the laws of the general assembly, 
and the rules and regulations of the State 
board of education. This is a legal fact. 

What is the deep philosophical meaning of 
all of this? 

The Constitution of the United States, the 
laws of Congress, the constitution of the 
State of Virginia, the acts of the general 
assembly, and the rules and regulations of 
the State board of education create a favor- 
able legal climate in which the local school 
board may operate. In this favorable legal 
climate, the local school board must func- 
tion and function to the fullest. The end 
product of the public school system, the 
good American citizen, is the responsibility of 
this board. What more could any local 
school board ask? 

Now let's return to the fundamental ques- 
tion: “Is democracy sick?” 

Our public school system was born in a 


the public school system is strong. 
our democracy is less than strong, if ever, 
the same will affect our public school sys- 
tem. The public school system is not only 
a part of democracy, it is of democracy in 
America. 

You and I are citizens of the United States 
of America. If our democracy is sick, you 
and I as well as over 190 million people are 
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responsible. We, as individuals, cannot 
deny our responsibility. Our rights in a 
democracy, our rights as American citizens 
are predicated and hypothecated upon our 
duties and responsibilities. Good Amer- 
ican citizenship cannot be granted or con- 
ferred. It must be earned. 

What then do you and I really think of 
our great U.S. democracy? This is what we 
think. The democracy of the United States 
of America is “The best thinking, the great- 
est service, the noblest efforts, the bravest 
deeds, the loftiest words, the highest ideals, 
and the most sincere prayers of its citizens.” 
(“The Voice of the Blue Ridge Mountains,” 
Tyler Fulcher, 1963. Brown-Morrison & Co. 
Lynchburg, Va.) 

What do you think of the sunlight of 
American democracy—patriotism? This is 
what we think: “If ever the call should come, 
I shall offer my life in the spirit of Nathan 
Hale, in spirit, but by a different method; I 
would pray; I would die with guns ablaze 
and would like to hear with deafening ears 
their glorious echoes of freedom against the 
highest mountains and loftiest peaks.” 
(Ibid.) 

With this type of thinking, a beautiful, 
vigorous, and dynamic democracy is ours; 
and in it, through It, and by it, the public 
school system will meet Its obligations fully 
and completely. 

Regardless of our problems, of our hard- 
ships, of our disappointments, or of our set- 
backs, of our victories and defeats, we are 
among the elite; symbolically speaking. we 
are among the chosen. We work with Amer- 
ica’s greatest resource, the youth; our objec- 
tive is among the highest, the building of 
human personality. $ 

Therefore, what greater challenge could 
anyone desire than that of a school board 
member or of a division superintendent, 


Mental Welfare Foundation for Children 
Names Guttman Annual Award Re- 
cipient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit an article written by 
Mr. Fred Warner, a staff correspondent 
for the East Side News, a publication 
with wide circulation in my congressional 
district, on the presentation of the award 
for outstanding services to humanity to 
Charles Guttman by the Foundation for 
Child Mental Welfare, Inc., located in 
my congressional district at 225 West 
Tist Street, New York City. 

Mr. Guttman is a native East Sider, 
& great American, a great benefactor, and 
an outstanding industrialist. 

I commend him upon his service and 
wish him continued good health so that 
he may continue his fine work for many 
years to come. 

The article follows: 

[From the East Side News, Aug. 6, 1965] 
MENTAL WELFARE FOUNDATION FOR CHILDREN 
NAMES GUTTMAN ANNUAL Awarp RECIPIENT 
(By Fred Warner) 

The annual “Santa Claus Award” for out- 
starding services to humanity will be 
bestowed upon Charles Guttman, president 
of the Paddington Corp., sole US, im- 
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porters of J. & B. Rare Scotch (Justerini & 
Brooks—British distillers since 1749), it 
was announced by the Foundation for Child 
Mental Welfare, Inc., 225 W. Tist Street. 

If there is a man in public life or business 
who deserves to be accorded this honor, he 
is Mr. Guttman. This distinction will not 
be conferred upon him officially, however, 
until the night of the Santa Claus ball, to 
be held in December. 

When word was received in the liquor in- 
dustry of the mental welfare's action, many 
of Mr. Guttman's associates and friends 
immediately pledged donations in large sums 
to the group, in honor of the occasion. By 
this gesture alone, the mental health organi- 
gation stands to be the beneficiary of over 
$50,000, it was hinted. 

By no stretch of the imagination will any- 
one regard Mr. Guttman as a Santa Claus 
type of person. In business clothes he looks 
like any other successful businessman—neat, 
clean cut, pleasant, but small. 

But what a wizard of a mind he possesses 
for business. To hear him talk about finan- 
cial deals and listen to the way how large 
sums of Money roll off his tongue, is lke 
enjoying the trill of the canary while it 
warbles a merry tune. It is surely exciting 
to hear a millionaire speak on the subject of 
money of which he is undoubtedly a master. 

Mr. Guttman's services to humanity are 
But while his 


so are the diversified philanthropies across 
the Nation from coast to coast. 

One such instance is the Stelia and 
Charles Guttman Foundation's assistance to 
worthy undergraduate students who might 
otherwise flunk out of school because of 
financial need. 

There are virtually no strings attached 
to its scholarship grants except for one irre- 
vocable condition: That scholarship grants 
shall be made only to private liberal arts col- 
leges which, in their administration policy, 
do not discriminate against students on 
grounds of race, religion, or country of ori- 

To appreciate fully what good use this 
grant of $10,000 each year to 20 participating 
liberal arts colleges for 4 years, was put to, 
the report from Grinnel College, Grinnel, 
Iowa, dated July 23, 1965, should enlighten 
everyone. Dr. Donald L. Lambie, dean of the 
college, said: 

“Winners of the Guttman Foundation 
Scholarship are as follows: : 

Edward E. Johnson, law; Larry E. Shannon, 
physics; Jean Scanlan, Russian; Mary S. Wil- 
son, chemistry; K. Palmer Harth, theology; 
Peter L. Klein, history; Elizabeth C. Duen- 
ckel, French; Mary Ann Campbell, biology; 
Paul Thurston, history; Janice Bahl, journal- 
ism; William S. Glenzebach, political science; 
Richard A. Lance, history, and David Wil- 
Uamson. ch gs 

Both Mr. Guttman and his wife were born 
on the Lower East Side. He was born on 
September 11, 1892 at 42 Delancey Street. 
His father was a native Rumanian who be- 
came a notary public and, later, a city mar- 
shal during the administration of Mayor 
Seth Low. 

Young Guttman started to work at the age 
of 8. He attended the old Public School 20 
and was graduated from elementary school 
before he reached 13. He always had a flair 
for making money even while a youth. He 
delivered rubber stamps for a dollar a week. 
He studied stenography and typing and used 
the latter skill to earn money. At one time, 
it is learned that he earned an extra $2 a 
Week typing reports for a cousin whose 
father, at the time, was the janitor at the 
University Settlement. The cousin’s name 
was Paul Plapper, who later became presi- 
dent of Queens College. 

When the boy reached manhood he ob- 
tained a Federal j‘ob as a prohibition agent. 
This was during the days of the Volstead Act 
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which outlawed the making, selling or drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages anywhere in the 
United States or in its territorial and insular 
ons. It was this job which brought 
him in association with another enforcement 
officer named John Calhane. à 
FORMS PADDINGTON CORP. 


In 1933, when drinking became legal again 
the two men set up the Buckingham Corp. to 
sell “Cutty Sark,” a then unknown brand of 
Scotch. Years later, Charles and John split 
off on their own and on August 3, 1959, the 
Paddington Corp. received ite New York State 
certificate to operate as importers, Today, 
the J. & B. brand of rare Scotch Is skyrocket- 
ing in sales wherever good liquor is sold. 

Mr. Guttman resides in the East Seventies 
with his wife. They live in a quiet and mod- 
est manner. He is a member of the famed 
PS. 20 Alumni Association, who is being 
considered by this group for Hall of Fame 
honors. To those who are interested in this 
charitable man, read what he has to say about 
himself: 

“My tastes are simple. When I get home 
I just want to be entertained. No heavy 
reading—I read enough business statistics 
all day long. I like music, and I like to take 
in a good show now and then, and I enjoy 
a game of pinochle with the boys every once 
in a while, 

“But I guess my greatest relaxation is 
visiting liquor stores on my day off and just 
‘kibitzing’ with the salesmen. There's noth- 
ing which gives me a greater kick than talk- 
ing with fellows who know how to sell.“ 


HONORED FOR PHILANTHROPIC WORK 


Authentic details as to the time and place 
the Santa Claus Ball will be held cannot be 
ascertained at this time due to the fact 
that the committee undertaking this task 
has not as yet reported the selection of the 
site and the date. 

The award itself is usually in the form of 
a plaque with an appropriate inscription as 
to its nature. Also a short biographical 
sketch of the honored guest is featured in 
the Santa Claus Ball Journal. 

Speeches by past honorees and other dis- 
tinguished personages present will be made 
prior to the actual bestowal of the award. 
Then the guest of honor will respond briefly 
following the conferral of the plaque. 

The designation of Mr. Guttman for The 
Santa Claus of the Year” by the Foundation 
for Child Mental Welfare Is not a meaning- 
less gesture, but a truly deserved recogni- 
tion for one of the most charitable men in 
the philanthropic world. And that is the 
reason for this award. 


The 14th Conference of the Inter- 
American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
22 to 29 the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion held their 14th conference in San 
Juan, P.R. Because of legislation 
business here in Washington, I was 
not able to attend. The conference was 
successful as over a thousand lawyers 
were present from the nations of the 
hemisphere. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues, Resolutions Nos. 9, 12, and 
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Resolution 9 concerns the original 
jurisdiction of the OAS over the present 
case in the Dominican Republic and 
Resolution 12 relates to the reactivation 
of the association's inter-American com- 
mittee for the judicial defense of West- 
ern democracy. This committee has as 
its chairman, Dr. Eduardo Garcia of 
Buenos Aires, who was formerly the rep- 
resentative of Argentina on the OAS, 
and served as its chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, your attention is espe- 
cially invited to Resolution 55 containing 
the Declaration of San Juan which re- 
lates to the declaration of principles 
adepted by the First Judicial Confer- 
ence of the Americas, You will note that 
representatives of the supreme courts of 
14 nations of the hemisphere signed the 
declaration. 

I, therefore, am very much pleased, 
Mr. Speaker, to submit for the RECORD 
at this point and commend it to the con- 
sideration of my colleagues and my fel- 
low countrymen these three resolutions: 

RESOLUTION No. 9 

Whereas: 

1. According to article 52 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, members that are 
parties to the regional agreements, or that 
constitute regional organizations win do 
everything possible to effect a peaceful settle- 
ment of controversies of a local nature, 
through such agreements or organizations, 
before submitting them to the Security 
Council”; 

2. The Organization of American States is 
the component regional organization to act 
collectively in the case of the Dominican Re- 
public according to articles 5, clause (d), 19, 
25, 39, 43, 52, and related ones of the Charter 
of the OAS, and as such is actually taking 
collective action; and 

3. The Organization of American States 
has not yet terminated its mission of con- 
ciliation in order to assure a peaseful settle- 
ment of the conflict in the Dominican Re- 
public, nor has it submitted the case to the 
consideration of the Security Council (art. 
52, par. 2, in fine UN. Charter) 

Declares, That the OAS having original 
jurisdiction over the present case of the Do- 
minican Republic and not having yet ex- 
hausted all efforts to achieve a peaceful set- 
tlement of the conflict, no other internationa) 
organization has any competence to interfere 
in the case, until the OAS itself submits it 
to the Security Council of the United Nation. 

(The delegation from Chile abstained from 
voting this resolution.) 


RESOLUTION No. 12 


Resolves, That the Inter-American Com- 
mittee for the Juridical Defense of Western 
Democracy, created at the K Conference of 
the Association held at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, in 1957, will be governed according to 
the following bylaws. 

Sectton 1. The committee will have a 
chairman and a secretary elected by the ex- 
ecutive committee, the latter one at the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 2. The chairman of the committee Is 
authorized to form national committees in 
the countries where they do not yet exist, ob- 
taining for this purpose the necessary co- 
operation of the presidents of the national 
bar associations of those countries. 

Sec. 3. The chairman of the committee is 
authorized to recruit new individual mem- 
bers and to carry on all activities toward the 
fulfillment of its functions. 

Sec. 4. The chairman of the national com- 
mittees will have the same authority within 
their respective countries. 

Sec, 5. The chairman of the national com- 
mittees will issue an annual report of their 
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activities to the president of the inter-Amer- 
ican committee who is turn will submit a full 
report every 2 years to the conference of the 
association, 

Src. 6. The national committees may solicit 
sustaining dues from their members which 
will be authorized by the inter-American 
committee with previous approval of the 
council of the association. These national 
committees may also receive donations and 
contributions from public or private organi- 
zations. The national committees will keep 
the inter-American committee informed as to 
all income and disbursements, which, in turn, 
will render an annual statement to the coun- 
cil of the association, 


RESOLUTION No. 55 


The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico, Hon. Luis Negron Fernandez, 
presented the following statement, resolution 
and declaration which were approved by the 
assembly: 

“To the Council and to the plenary session 
of the Fourteenth Conference of the Inter- 
American Bar Association: 

“As president of the Judicial Conference 
of the Americas, I have the honor to inform 
this Fourteenth Conference of the Inter- 
American Bar Association of the adoption 
on the part of the Judicial Conference of the 
Americas, of the resolution which I attach 
herewith, regarding the constitution of sald 
Conference as a body of a permanent char- 
acter, adopted in this city the 26th of May 
1965. 

“FIRST JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAS 


“(San Juan, Puerto Rico, on the 28th day of 
May 1965) 

“The First Judicial Conference of the 
Americas, organized in this city of San Juan 
Bautista of Puerto Rito, during the days of 
the 24th through the 26th of May 1965, com- 
posed of chief justices and justices of the 
supreme courts of most of the nations of 
the Americas, in accordance with point 6 of 
the ‘Declaration of San Juan de Puerto Rico’ 
pertaining to the convenience of creating or- 
ganizations which contribute to insure the 
enforcement of the principles set forth in 
that declaration, 

“Resolves; 

“1. That the Judicial Conference of the 
Americas is organized on a permanent basis 
With these goals, and meet periodically as it 
may be deemed necessary. 

“2. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico. Hon. Luis Negron Fernandes 
is designated chairman of the Conference, 
and is fully authorized to make all arrange- 
ments relative to the establishment of this or- 
ganization, to draw up its charter and bylaws 
and to take all steps to obtain the necessary 
means to fulfill its noble objectives. 

“Executed in the city of San Juan Bautista 
de Puerto Rico, on the 26th day of May 1965, 

“(Signed by Chief Justice Luis Negron Fer- 
nündez and 13 Justices whose names appear 
as signatories to the ‘Declaration of San 
Juan".) 

“Declaration of Principles oj the First Judical 
Conference of the Americas 

“The First Judicial Conference of the 
Americas, assembled in the city of San Juan 
Bautista de Puerto Rico from May 24 through 
26, 1965, consisting of chief justices and jus- 
tices of the supreme courts of Justice of most 
ot the nations of America, being aware that a 
stable judiciary, free from interference and 
Pressure of any nature, is of paramount im- 
portance for the rule of law in a representa- 
tive democracy, assumes its historic respon- 
sibility in the strengthening of democracy 
and solemnly declares: 

First. A vigorous and independent judi- 
ciary is a fundamental requisite, a basic ele- 
ment for the very existence of any society 
that respects the rule of law. Judicial inde- 
Pendence should be secured by means of legal 
and constitutional guarantees that render 
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impossible any interference or pressure of any 
nature with the judicial function. 

“Second. The judges and other judicial 
Officers should be selected on the basis of 
their ability and integrity; political or parti- 
san criteria should not be used in the selec- 
tion of the members of the judiciary. For 
the attainment of these goals, taking into 
consideration the particular judicial struc- 
ture of each state, adequate mechanisms 
are needed to make the principles necessary 
for judicial independence a reality. 

“Third. Security in office is an essential 
element for the achievement of true judicial 
independence. Judges should not be re- 
moved from office except for constitution- 
ally established reasons and by due process 
of law. 

“Fourth. The economic autonomy of the 
judicial power, based on resources that per- 
mit the fulfillment of its high mission, should 
be constitutionally recognized. Judges 
should receive adequate compensation in or- 
der to free them from the pressures of eco- 
nomic insecurity. This compensation should 
not be altered to their detriment. 

“Fifth. It primarily behooves the lawyers, 
as auxiliaries of the judiciary, to make sure 
that the principles contained in this dec- 
laration are truly achieved and maintained. 

“Sixth. Judicial independence in America 
will be greatly strengthened by the creation 
and development of permanent professional 
organizations and by the interchange of ideas 
and experiences through international con- 
gresses and conferences, 

“This Declaration of Principles shall be 
known as the Declaration of San Juan de 
Puerto Rico, 

“Signed in the city of San Juan Bautista 
de Puerto Rico on this 26th day of May in 
the year of 1965.” 

Luis Negrén Fernandez, president of the 
conference, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico. 

Evello Ramirez Chaverri, Magistrate of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Costa Rica. 

Osvaldo Illanes Benitez, Minister of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Chile. 

Alejandro Montiel Arguello, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Justice of 
Nicaragua. 

Luis Martinez Miltos, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Paraguay. 

Amiclar Mercader, Magistrate of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Argentine. 

Francisco Paez Romero, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Justice of Ecuador. 

William O. Douglas, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States of 
America, 

Romeo Augusto de Leon. Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Justice of Guatemala. 

Gustavo Acosta Mejia, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Honduras, 

Samuel Barrientos Restrepo, Magistrate of 
the Supreme Court of Justice of Colombia. 

Alfredo Maguiña Suero, Dean of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Peru. 

Dr. Hamlet Reyes, Minister of the Supreme 
Court of Justice of Uruguay. 

José Gabriel Sarmiento Núñeg, Magistrate 
of the Supreme Court of Justice of 
Venezuela. 


Address by the Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, the Most Reverend John J. Krol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSEI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this sum- 
mer the National Advocates Society and 
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the National Medical and Dental Associ- 

ation held a joint convention at Kia- 

mesha Lake, N.Y. The Archbishop of 

Philadelphia, His Excellency Most Rev. 

John J. Krol, DD., J.C.D., delivered the 

main address at this convention. 

I commend this excellent address, 
which follows, to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY His EXCELLENCY Most Rev. JOHN 
J. Knot, D. J. CD., ARCHBISHOP OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, JOINT CONVENTION, NATIONAL 
ADVOCATES SOCIETY AND NATIONAL MEDICAL 
AND DENTAL ASSOCIATION, JULY 29, 1965, 
KIAMESHA Laxe, N.Y. 

Mr. Toastmaster, officers, members and 
guests of the combined convention of the 
National Advocates Society and the National 
Medical and Dental Association, your gener- 
osity in honoring me at this gala banquet 
and presenting me with the 1965 Polish- 
American Man of the Year Award over- 
whelms me. The honor you bestow upon me 
refiects far more than brillance of your gen- 
erous and cordia] benevolence, than it does 
any merit of mine, I am pleased to accept 
the honor as an expression of your kindness 
and charity toward a member of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy. I am deeply touched and 
profoundly grateful, 

The pleasure of accepting your compli- 
ments affords me a welcome opportunity to 
compliment you and through you, similar 
national groups, for your continued fraternal 
and professional activity, and also for being 
important columns, supporting the social 
structure of our American society. 

Your. organizational existence is a puzzle 
and a surprise to some sociologists. Your 
survival, 50 years after the period of mass 
immigration to the United States, is a con- 
tradiction to sociological theories, which 
were proposed, with an air of infallible 
prophecy, for more than a century. These 
theories were accepted by some as unques- 
tionable doctrine. They served as a charter 
for certain organizations and sociological 
movements. The goal of these movements 
was cultural uniformity. However, in 
their final impact, they were responsible for 
a great deal of division and discord. The 
mischief they caused is responsible for some 
of the current problems which beset our 
American community. 

More than a hundred years ago, some 
budding sociologists advanced the theory of 
total passive assimilation of the various cul- 
tures of the people in our country. They 
Proposed a process of intensive purification 
and purgation of the “dross of foreignism” 
and the consequent emergence of the 100- 
percent-pure and unadulterated American 
and American culture. 

In the course of the past century, these 
theories were translated into action by a 
wide variety of groups—too numerous to 
mention on an occasion such as this, His- 
tory records the activities of these groups 


and the mischief they caused. May I pre- 


sume upon your patience by citing a few 
illustrations. 

In the city of Philadelphia—William 
Penn's City of Brotherly Love—a group la- 
beled as Nativists carried on a vigorous and 
at times a violent campaign to rid the com- 
munity of what they considered foreigniem. 
Their prime targets were the foreign-lan- 
guage immigrants; their culture, and even 
their religion. It isa fact, that in a blighted 
era of Philadelphia’s history, Catholic 
Churches were get on fire. 

These Nativists were forerunners of a 
great variety of similar groups, all dedicated 
to the one purpose of saving the United 
States for pure Americans. Some of these 
groups were, and still are generally described 
bI 83 WASP— which is an abbrevia- 

on o © words: “White, Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant.” g 
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The same sociological theory spawned the 
organization we know as the Ku Klux Elan. 
While the Klan set out to save the United 
States from the Negro, another group was 
formed under the title APA—American Pro- 
tective Association. This group, while af- 
firming religious liberty, directed its attack 
against the Catholic Church, on the grounds 
that it was foreign controlled, and because 
they feared that Catholics would gain polit- 
ical control of our country. 

The direct influence of the APA was Um- 
ited, however, its propaganda set in force 
a movement which enveloped other orga- 
nizations and individuals. In the post- 
Civil War period, various groups, inspired 
by the movement, conceived the idea of 
using the public schools to grind down and 
out the traces of Catholicism. 

The public schools at that time were Prot- 
estant orientated The reading of the 
Protestant Bible, the recitation of prayers 
in Protestant formulas, and even the teach- 
ing of Protestant doctrine was not only per- 
mitted, but compulsory. Traces of these 
practices were ruled out In recent years by 
the Supreme Court. 

When the protests of the Catholics availed 
nothing, the bishops at the Baltimore Coun- 
cil enacted legislation calling for the es- 
tablishment of parochial schools. The APA 
groups countered by introducing into the 
various State constitutions legislation, pro- 
hibiting the diversion of tax funds toward 
private and parochial school education. 
These prohibitions were adopted by a num- 
ber of States in the last half and the last 
quarter of the 19th century. As recently 
as 40 years ago, an attempt was made to 
compel all parents to send their children 
to public schools. However, in the Oregon 
case the civil courts reaffirmed the right of 
parents to choose the type of education they 
wanted for their children. Within the past 
decade, California was the scene of a bitter 
battle to eliminate economic sanctions 
against schools by compelling 
them to pay taxes. Fortunately, the tradi- 
tional sense of justice of the American peo- 
ple prevailed. 

Since 1870, the Congress has been beset by 
the problems of Federal aid to education. 
Time and again, efforts were made to enact 
legislation which would discriminate against 
the American child in American private and 
parochial schools. But, Congress found 
means to provide educational ald, eg. to 
children in impacted and impoverished areas 
and to veterans. These acts demonstrated 
that government can ald education of chil- 
dren and adults, without depriving them of 
the freedom to pursue their education in a 
particular school, and at the same time with- 
out giving ald to a particular religious sect. 

The same sociological theories of the 100 
percent American are largely responsible for 
the present discriminating quota system of 
immigration. To quote from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (vol. 22, p. 884), the 1924 
quota system was adopted to correct com- 
plaints “that in the previous two decades the 
greater part of the immigrants came from 
Southern and Eastern and was made 
up of persons who were not by tradition and 
inheritance of the same type as most of the 
previous immigrants.” We are still trying to 
rid our country of the discrimination con- 
tained in the 1924 quota system of immigra- 
tion, 

The sociological theory of total assimila- 
tion was given increased currency by the 
naive and sentimental play about American 
immigrants written by Israel Zangwill in 
1908. The play entitled: “The Melting Pot” 
captured the imagination of the theater- 
goers. America was represented as a great 
melting pot into which immigrants of all 
origins, classes, and kinds were dumped un- 
ceremoniously, and from which they were 
supposed to after intensive purifica- 
tion as 100 percent pure and unadulterated 
Americans. 
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We would hope that this unrealistic meit- 
ing pot theory be discarded in our enlight- 
ened age. It has been proved wrong. Yet, ite 
exponents persist in their efforts to apply it 
to daily life. We witnessed such efforts re- 
cently in our struggle to have the bus legis- 
lation enacted. Some of the most articulate 
opponents of the bill advanced arguments 
which sounded like a broken record from the 
19th century. The comparison is not original. 
It appeared less than 2 years ago in an edito- 
rial in the Protestant magazine Christianity 
and Crisis. The editors, including such emi- 
nent Protestant leaders as Rheinhold Niebubr 
and MacAfee Brown, pleaded for a fresh ap- 
proach to the problem of aid to education. 
They complained that the “professional pro- 
testant“ approaches the problem with argu- 
ments which sound like a broken record from 
the 19th century. It is most encouraging that 
such eminent leaders and many Protestant 
groups approach the problem with the ques- 
tion, “What is good for American society and 
for the American child?" instead of the trite 
term of the “wall of separation.” There 
should not and must not be any wall pre- 
venting legislators from promoting the wel- 
fare of the total American society and of all 
American children. 

The same sociological theory was applied at 
times in more subtle methods. Immigrants 
and their children were advised that they 
could not advance socially, economically, or 
politically unless they shed their foreign- 
sounding names, their cultural heritage, and 
even their religion. They were urged to join 
certain societies with the promise of ad- 
vancement. 

The social philosophy of the Catholic 
Church, which embraces all the peoples and 
races of the world, rejected the assimilation 
theory in principle and in practice. In Phila- 
delphia, Bishop Neumann took pride in mas- 
tering a number of languages. He invited the 
first groups of Italian immigrants to his own 
chapel and instructed them in their mother 
language. He established the first national 
parish in this country for Italians. Through- 
out the United States, bishops established 
foreign language parishes and schools. They 
encouraged immigrants to preserve their cul- 
tural heritage. They encouraged the pres- 
ervation and propagation of the rich diver- 
sity of racial and ethnical cultures and gifts 
for the sake of giving the individuals pride of 
ancestral roots, and for the sake of enriching 
the culture of our American society. They 
acted with the conviction that a man who de- 
nies an alien origin and who ignores his an- 
cestral heritage is a man without roots; a 
man who does not respect his own past, ad- 
mits inferiority, and will not gain the respect 
of others. The social philosophy of the 
church accepts the principle of integration of 
cultures, rather than assimilation by a melt- 
ing process. 

We might ask what Is the correct American 
view of the various cultures which came to 
our country with immigrants. The Great 
Seal of the United States portrays a soaring 
engle. Above it is a strand of ribbon carry- 
ing the words: E Pluribus Unum”’—literally 
saying: “Out of many—One” and popularly 
translated: “Political unity of the widest 
diversity.” This motto has been the boast 
of our country. It had opened the doors 
wide to the hungry, the tired and poor of the 
world. It offered warm shelter to the refu- 
gees and to the persecuted. It did so with- 
out any Federal law of policy to hammer, 
melt, or mold them into one type or form. 
In fact, it has boasted of being a pluralistic 
society—a society of plural cultures, re- 
ligions, schools, charitable Institutions, po- 
litical parties, and national and ethnic 
groups. 

I submit that the motto on the Great Seal 
of our Federal Government “E Pluribus 
Unum” and the guaranteed freedoms for in- 
dividuals and groups set the principle for a 
truly pluralistic society—a society in which 
the rich variety of cultural and ethnic groups 
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enjoy the right of free assembly—the right 
to exist and the right to resist all and any 
attempts at assimilation—and amalgamation 
at being dumped into a melting pot. 

It is my firm conviction that the sociologi- 
cal principle of integration Is the only truly 
American principle of social evolution. It is 
the only principle that is su by the 
reality of history. It is the principle that 
has been tried and tested under fire. In the 
Second World War, in Korea, and today in 
Vietnam, American soldiers of different eth- 
nical backgrounds, of different colors and 
races, educated in different schoole—public, 
private, and parochial—and of different 
political persuasions, moved abreast in the 
face of enemy fire. 

Italo-Americans fought in Italy. German- 
Americans fought in Germany. Catholic 
Americans fought in Catholic countries, and 
Protestant Americans fought in Protestant 
countries. 

They risked their lives, shed their blood, 
and some made the supreme sacrifice of lay- 
ing down their lives for the America they 
cherished and loved. What further evi- 
dence, what further proof can be demanded 
that our country is and should be a plural- 
istic society? 

Despite such conclusive proof, there are 
some yocal elements in our country that still 
demand uniformity rather than political 
unity. They clamor for a one-school system, 
claiming that nonpublic schools are divisive. 
They resent the fact that various groups are 
engaged in the conduct of private charitabie 
institutions and programs. They would have 
the State or community have exclusive con- 
trol of such institutions and programs. They 
would have the State ignore the principle of 
subsidiary and take over that which the 
citizens are able and willing to do for them- 
selves and for their neighbors. They would 
have the State monopolize all the areas of 
human life. In reality they would have the 
State become totalitarian, and eventually 
move toward a one-school system, a one- 
political party and a one-press system. Such 
monopoly is totalitarianism and not Ameri- 
canism. 

It Is said that every action produces an 
equal opposite reaction. The movement to 
purge the immigrants of their cultural and 
religious heritage, constrained some leaders 
of immigrant groups to campaign against 
any form of Americanization, including at 
times, the use of the English language, They 
insisted on the exclusive use of their native 
tongue in churches, homes, schools, com- 
merce, etc. Such a policy alienated the chil- 
dren of the immigrants. They were made 
to feel that a lack of proficiency in the 
language of their parents excluded them 
from the circles of those with whom they 
shared a common heritage. They were made 
to feel that they had denied their national 
origin. As a consequence of such a one- 
language policy many young people lost the 
sense of belonging; of being a part of those 
who shared their ancestral heritage. For- 
tunately, today, the bilingual policy prevails, 
and even those whose knowledge of their 
ancestral language is minimal, are conscious 
of their heritage, and associate themselves 
with organizations such as yours. 

Time does not permit an exposition of 
your rich religious and cultural heritage. 
Volumes have been written about the spiri- 
tual and educational treasures of the Polish 
people, In the golden age of its history, 
Poland was one of the great powers of 
Europe. Her 300,000 square miles extended 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and to the 
walls of Moscow in the West and those of 
Berlin in the West. 

On the threshold of the millennium of 
Poland's Christianity, we are reminded that 
all of Poland's history, her education, her 
literature and art, reflect the spirit of Holy 
Faith. Poles lived by the slogan, “God and 
Country.” Poland merited the glorious titles: 
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“Poland ever faithful" and “Poland the bul- 
wark of Christianity.” 

The first collection of laws—the Statutes 
of Wisilica 1347 reflect a concern for the 
rights of the individual Pawel Wlodkowic’s 
treatise on International Law and Politica, 
prepared in 1415 for the Ecumenical Council 
of Constance, contained ideas which the 
present Vatican Council is treating and de- 
veloping. Poland was instrumental in the 
conversion of Lithuania, and in the reunion 
of some Ruthenian and Armenian orthodox 
churches with Rome. 

The Polish people were a freedom-loving 
People. Even during the partition, they pre- 
served their religious and cultural heritage 
against the efforts at absorption. During the 
Partition they attempted to regain their 
independence twice. At the same time, her 
sons, Dombrowski, Kosciuszko, Pulaski and 
many others joined other countries to fight 
for liberty and freedom under the slogan: 
“For our liberty and yours“ — Zsa nasza 1 za 
wasza wolnosc.” 

The University of Krakow is the oldest in 
Central Europe. Her famed graduates, such 
as Nicholas Kopernik, are legion, The litera- 
ture of Poland is rich in prose and poetry, 
and has been translated into many languages. 

It would be a waste of time to repeat the 
names of internationally famous Poles in 
various fields of science, literature, art, and 
religion. Sufice it to say, that every person 
of Polish ancestry, should familiarize himself 
with the rich spiritual treasures to which he 
fell heir. He should cherish these treasures, 
and share them with his neighbors. To this 
effect, I quote from Victoria Janda's poem: 
The Heritage — 


No man may love the beauty of his race 
Unless he knows the path by which he came, 
Unless he knows that blood-washed, hal- 

lowed place 
Where histories of the ages call his name.” 


It would indeed be most fitting and ap- 
Propriate that each of us prepare for a 
prayerful observance of Poland's Millennium 
of Christianity, by deepening our knowledge 
and appreciation of Poland's cultural and 
religious history. 

Today, as you honor me, I compliment and 

Salute you, the members of the National Ad- 
vocates Society. and the members of the Na- 
tional and Medical and Dental Association, 
for what you represent and for the good 
things you do. With other similar - 
zations, you form the com: 
Of the brilliant varicolored mosaic that is our 
beloved country. er with others, you 
Preserve the religious and cultural heritage 
of your ancestry and thereby enrich and 
Strengthen the cultural structure of America. 
Together with others, you constitute the 
Plurality out of which is formed the strong 
Unity of the country we love and cherish so 
dearly—the United States of America. At the 
Same time you reflect the glory and the 
Wealth of your Polish religious and cultural 
heritage. 

May God bless and keep you and prosper 
all your good works for the benefit of each 
Other, the community, for the people and 
Ration of Poland and for our own beloved 
country. 


Our Friend, Smokey the Bear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my pleasure to pay a trib- 
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ute to Smokey the Bear and his good 
works in fire prevention over the last 23 
years. Smokey is a valuable U.S. citizen. 

Smokey the Bear has grown to be a 
true and familiar friend to America’s 
young people while giving us a most es- 
sential message for the conservation of 
our fine forests and the preservation of 
our U.S. natural heritage. 

I would like to focus the attention of 
the U.S. Congress and the American 
people, young and old alike, on the good 
letter, celebrating 23 years of service, 
from Edward P. Cliff, Chief of the Forest 
Service in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the fine article from Reader's 
Digest on Smokey the Bear and His 
Friends.” 

The letter and article follow: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1965. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Futton: The Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture and the State 
Forestry Departments are particularly in- 
debted to the Advertising Council for spon- 
soring the “Smokey Bear“ Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Campaign over the past 23 years. 
This public information campaign has been 
of major importance in reducing the number 
of forest fires by nearly half, while the use 
of forests has multiplied. 

The council has secured since 1942 more 
than $2.5 billion in free advertising time and 
space for such public service programs of the 
Federal Government as retraining to meet 
technological changes (labor); forest fire 
prevention (Agriculture); the Peace Corps 
(State); U.S. savings bonds (Treasury); and 
balance of payments (Commerce). 

With the above in mind, I think you will 
be interested in reading the enclosed reprint 
of an article from a recent issue of Reader's 
Digest, which explains briefly how the coun- 
cll was formed and how it continues to serve 
the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eowarp P. CLIFF, Chie. 

Enclosure. 


[From the Reader's Digest, July 1965] 
SMOKEY THE Bear AND His FRIENDS 
(By John E. Frazer) 

Putting its considerable powers of persua- 
sion to public use, the advertising tndustry— 
through the Advertising Council. Ince.—pro- 
vides the American people with an annual 
gift: $260 million worth of public service. 

A summer vacationer turns the pages of a 
magazine, and pauses at the illustration of 
& perky bear in blue jeans and a forest 
ranger's felt hat—one of the world's most 
famous trademarks. “Only you can prevent 
forest fires,” the reader is reminded. 

Staring down at passengers in a Chicago 
bus is a picture of a man pushing a wheel- 
barrow. The poster has an important mes- 
sage for laborers and their families. “You 
won't get tomorrow's jobs with yesterday's 
org it warns. “Train now for tomorrow's 
obs.” 

Smokey the Bear and the man with the 
wheelbarrow both are creations of a unique, 
$260-million-a-year project: public-service 
advertising. Prepared undor the aucpices of 
the Advertising Council, Inc., this advertising 
costs the public nothing; it is the gift of 
American business to the people of this Na- 
tion. It is a gift that has had an astonish- 
ing impact upon U.S. life. 

FIRES FORESTALLED 

Fires in 1942 blackened a scandalous 30 
mililon acres of America’s forest and range 
land. Nine-tenths of the fires were caused 
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by man- by a flaring match carelessly flicked 
onto a forest floor, by sparks from a logging 
engine, or from the smoldering embers of a 
campfire. And in war-torn 1942, fire's 
threat also came from a new source, A 
Japanese submarine had shelled an oil field 
near Santa, Barbara, Calif. Military authori- 
ties feared an outbreak of fires from sabo- 
teurs in the timber forests of the Pacific 
coast. To help protect these precious re- 
sources, the public would have to be rallied. 
Thus forest fire prevention became a job 
for the newly formed War Advertising Coun- 
ciL 

The job has continued every year since, 
In “Saturday Review,” Theodore S. Repplier, 
president of the Advertising Council, de- 
scribed a typical fire-prevention campaign. 
Dozens of people In a large advertising agen- 
cy donated their time and talents; a dozen 
magazines, hundreds of newspapers, each of 
the great broadcasting networks, over 600 
television stations, and over 4,400 radio sta- 
tions contributed space or time for the mes- - 
sage. And nearly 100 big corporations, a 
blue book of American business, permitted 
Smokey the Bear to intrude on their nation- 
wide television programs, where every second 
is literally golden. 

The results? Instead of 200,000 fires as in 
1942, there are now about half that number 
annually. According to the Forest Service, 
the campaign over the years has prevented 
a million fires, saving 272 million acres of 
forest land and $10 billion in damages, 

TANGIBLE PRODUCTS 


Meanwhile, the Advertising Council has 
also supported a variety of other causes, in- 
cluding the Red Cross, Community Chests, 
CARE, Boys’ Clubs of America, religion in 
American life, better schools and higher edu- 
cation, Radio Free Europe. Ninety-three 
major campaigns have been sponsored since 
1942. In addition, assistance has been given 
to 66 other programs and organizations, in- 
cluding the YMCA and YWCA, the John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Library, Trick or Treat 
for UNICEF (the United Nations’ Children's 
Fund) and the United Negro College Fund. 
Current campaigns urge Americans to use 
automobile seat belts, join the Peace Corps, 
Keep America Beautiful (Every litter bit 
hurts"), stop accidents, aid research on men- 
tal retardation, keep young people physically 
fit. 

The volume of the advertising—the sum 
which would have been charged if publica- 
tions, television, radio, and other media had 
sold rather than contributed their facilities— 
has averaged nearly $227 million a year over 
the past 5 years. This year it will amount 
to $264 million." This makes the Council 
easily America's largest advertiser, 
such corporate giants as Procter & Gamble 

Results are tangible. By 1963-64, auto- 
mobile seat belts had become not only ac- 
cepted but in many States required by law. 
U.S, savings bond sales reached a 6-year high. 
Eighty-four percent of the Nation's high- 
school juniors and seniors took part in 
physical-activity programs, as against only 
47 percent 2 years earlier. Applications for 
the Peace Corps multiplied fourfold, to 10,000 
& month. While many elements contributed 
to these successes, public-service advertising 
was certainly a major factor. 

Late in 1941 a group of agency representa- 
tives and national advertisers met in Hot 
Springs, Va., to discuss mutual concerns. 
James Webb Young, a director of the J. 
Walter Thompson Co. advertising agency, 
lighted a spark: “Advertising has potentiali- 
ties for use far beyond its present levels,” he 
said. “It ought to be used for open propa- 
ganda in international relations to create 


1 The Reader's Digest last year contributed 
$677,108 in free space to Council projects. 
The Digest’s total contribution since 1955 
amounts to some $3,300,000. 
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understanding and reduce friction. It ought 
to be used to wipe out such diseases of ignor- 
ance as childbed fever. It ought to be the 
servant of music, art, literature, and_of all 
the forces of righteousness.” 

A month later, bombs fell at Pearl Harbor. 
On December 9, 1941, Donald M. Nelson of 
the Office of Production Management ur- 
gently asked for “the help of advertising and 
the channels of communication reaching the 
public.” The Council was quickly formed, 
and its chairman, Chester J. LaRoche; then 
of the Young & Rubicam advertising agency, 
telegraphed Nelson: “We await your orders.“ 


VITAL JOBS 


Sales of war bonds were slow, so appal- 
lingly slow that Treasury officials in despera- 
tion were considering making bond pur- 
chases compulsory. The Council was asked 
if it could suggest a more effective way to 
sell the bonds. The advertising men pon- 
dered—and came up the payroll deductions 
savings plan. It proved overwhelmingly 
successful. 

From then on,” recalls Charles G. Morti- 
mer, chairman of General Foods Corp. and a 
Council director, “the Council could hardly 
handle everything the Government asked it 
to do.” 

The “ covered a wide range: 
getting America to turn in its scrap iron; 
warning people that “loose talk costs lives“; 
overcoming the woeful shortage of trained 
nurses; recruiting men for the merchant ma- 
Tine; persuading housewives to save waste 
fats. The successes were remarkable. Be- 
yond question,” President Truman stated in 
1945, “the dissemination of wartime informa- 
tion through advertising played a vital part 
in bringing to the people the story of what 
had to be done to speed victory.” 

After the war, there was no dearth of proj- 
ects available that would benefit the Nation. 
Better schools. Highway safety. Home ac- 
cident prevention. Preservation of natural 
resources. Better physical and mental 
health. Cleaner streets, parks, and play- 
grounds. Support for sound charities. 
Understanding of the United Nations. The 
list was endless, and the Council decided to 
continue its efforts in peacetime. 

TRIPLE-HEADER 

Certain broad policies were agreed upon: 
1. Conduct campaigns that serve the Nation 
at large, avoiding regional, sectarian, and 
special drives. 2. Stay nonpartisan and non- 
political. 3. Accept no project with com- 
mercial overtones. 

To decide which causes to promote, and to 
assure independent, effective, and fearless 
functioning, the council developed a unique 
three-pronged operation. One prong is the 
public policy committee. This committee, 
composed of 20 leaders from business, labor, 
religion, medicine, education, and public af- 
fairs, must approve every campaign project— 
except those on subjects authorized by act of 
Congress—before it is put into the works. 

Another prong is the industries advisory 
committee, consisting of 59 executives of 
leading companies representing various sec- 
tors of the Nation's economy. This group 
advises on council programs, but has no 
power to veto any campaign or to force one 
onto the docket. 

The third group is the council's board of 
directors, whose members include the head 
of almost every important advertising agency 
and communications company. 

“We never lack for worthy clients or 
causes,” observes a council official. One 
campaign just now getting underway is 

Phen Lonny employment opportunity.” It will re- 
mind minority groups (and employers) of 
the job integration policies of 300 major U.S. 
corporations, urging Negroes to train for the 
many opportunities now open. It is a logical 
companion to that automation-related cam- 
paign: “You won't get tomorrow’s jobs with 
yesterday's skills.” 
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PRIVATE NICKELS 


The council's growth, its access to great 
power through advertising, raises the ques- 
tion: could it ever be used to brainwash 
the public for government or other self- 
seeking purposes? “No danger,” says coun- 
cil ex-chairman Leo Burnett. “There are 
too many checks and balances.” Adds Presi- 
dent Repplier: “It seems to me both fortu- 
mate and notable that this machinery for 
public information and ion is not 
under Government control. But here we are 
after 23 years, still guiltless of Federal con- 
trol or Federal subsidy, raising every nickel 
we spend from private sources, and with not 
one public official on our board or our key 
committees.” 

The advertising council's momentum 
comes from its ability to harness the talents 
of people who get nothing out of it except 
“psychic income”—the satisfaction of doing 
good and getting credit for it, the satisfac- 
tion of helping a neighbor. As Clarence 
Randall, retired chairman of the Inland Steel 
Co., says, “In the past 40 years there has been 
an unbelievable improvement in industry's 
sense of social responsibility.” It is this 
spirit of service that advertising council 
reflects. 


The 14th Amendment To Be Tested in 
Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, most of the current agitation 
which has resulted in lawlessness and 
riots throughout the country, is the re- 
sult of ill-considered Supreme Court de- 
cisions based on the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution. Although historians 
and others have questioned the legality 
of the 14th amendment, it has never 
been tested in the courts. Now, in a 
suit brought by the State of Kansas, the 
courts will have an opportunity to make 
that decision. 

The following column by David Law- 
rence in the Washington Evening Star of 
August 18, should be careful read for the 
background on the adoption of the 14th 
amendment and the reasons why its le- 
gality is in question: 

FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT Is CHALLENGED 

(By David Lawrence) 

The 14th amendment, which has been the 
source of authority for many court decisions 
and much legislation in recent years dealing 
with highly controversial questions involving 
States rights, has been challenged as to its 
validity by the State of Kansas. Its attorney 

Robert C. Londerholm, has just filed 
a brief with the Supreme Court of the 
United States alleging fraud and unconsti- 
tutional methods in putting through the 
amendment. 

The complaint has to do not at all with 
civil rights issues, but with a recent decision 
of the High Court requiring various States, 
including Kansas, to reapportion their vot- 
ing districts and to apply the formula of one 
man, one yote to the upper as well as the 
lower house of the State legislatures. The 
14th amendment was specifically cited by 
the Supreme Court as the legal basis for its 
action. 


The truth is that the 14th amendment was 
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never ratified in a lawful manner, but the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
constantly avoided or evaded taking any case 


stead, the High Court has repeatedly decided 
cases under the clauses of the 14th amend- 
ment and has merely assumed theoretically 
that the amendment is in force. 

Every amendment remains in operation, of 
course, until it is repealed or until its mode 
of ratification is successfully challenged and 
a decision rendered by the Supreme Court. 
So, because of the Court's failure to take a 
case involving the process of ratification it- 
self—though accepting many cases involving 
an interpretation of the clauses of the 14th 
amendment in actual operation—there has 
been no determination of the main issue in 
dispute. 

Secretary of State William Seward—whose 
office then had the duty to proclaim an 
amendment when its ratification had been 
completed—did so on July 20, 1868, with re- 
spect to the 14th amendment, but In lan- 
guage that expressed doubt and reservations 
as to the validity of the ratification. Then 
Congress did an unprecedented thing—it 
passed a joint resolution directing the Secre- 
tary of State to promulgate the ratification. 
He complied at once. 

The Kansas attorney general, in his brief, 
points out that of the 37 States in the Union 
when the 14th amendment was submitted by 
Congress to the States in June 1866, for ap- 
proval or disapproval, ay adoption required 
that three-fourths—or 28 States—ratify the 
amendment. Ten States, therefore, could 
block it. But by February 1, 1867, Londer- 
holm declares, 17 States had ratified and 11 
had rejected it, and, as he says in his brief, 
“the 14th amendment was thus defeated.” 

Although the war was over and the rati- 
fication in 1865 by the Southern States of the 
13th amendment, abolishing slavery, had 
been accepted as valid, these same States 
were suddenly declared out of the Union by 
Congress in a law passed on March 2, 1867, 
known as the First Reconstruction Act. 
They were notified that, until they ratified 
the 14th amendment, they wouldn't be re- 
admitted“ to the Union. Congress ordered 
new legislatures to be assembled, Military 
coercion was applied as troops were sent in 
some cases into the legislatures themselves. 
Corruption was rampant in choosing mem- 
bers of the legislatures, especially nonresi- 
dent carpetbaggers. In one case, a general 
presided over the legislature. 

President Andrew Johnson, in his message 
vetoing the Reconstruction Act, said it was 
“in palpable conflict with the plalnest pro- 
visions of the Constitution.” But it was 
nevertheless passed over his veto, Many 
historians have concurred with him, notably 
such present-day authors as Samuel Eliot 
Morison and Henry Steele Commager—known 
as liberals—who, in their book “The Growth 
of the American Republic,” have written as 
follows: 

“Johnson returned the bill with a scorch- 
ing message arguing the unconstitutionality 
of the whole thing, and most impartial stu- 
dents have agreed with his reasoning.” 

Whenever cases involving this issue have 
been filed with the Supreme Court for hear- 
ing, the Court has invariably said that it 
was a “political question.” Just recently, 
however, in accepting rea onment cases, 
the High Court delved into what it previ- 
ously had held also to be a “political ques- 
tion.” Indeed, some of the dissenting Jus- 
tices called attention to that precedent. So 
it may be that the High Court, to be con- 
sistent, now has to open up the “political 
question” enveloping the “ratification” of 
the 14th amendment. 


right to demand that the 14th amendment 
be passed by a two-thirds of both Houses of 
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Congress, and be resubmitted promptly for 
legal ratifications by three-fourths of the 
State legislatures or State constitutional 
conventions, 


Letters From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Ralph McGill 
from the August 15, 1965, edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

It is inspiring to read a sample of the 
letters that the President receives from 
U.S. servicemen in Vietnam. President 
Johnson stated recently that he draws 
strength and comfort from these letters. 

Although there is little sophistication 
in the letters, they are the most simple 
and direct statements of the reasons for 
our action in Vietnam. It is heartening 
to learn that the young men in the front- 
line of our battle understand the ideals 
for which we are fighting. 

The article follows: 

LETTERS From VIETNAM 
(By Ralph McGill) 

President Johnson said in a recent press 
Conference he drew strength and comfort 
from letters he receives from men serving 
in Vietnam and from parents who send let- 
ters received from their sons. 

A sample of letters received by the Presi- 
dent adequately illustrates why he would 
feel emotionally stirred. There is little intel- 
lectual sophistication in the letters. They 
are from young persons trained to be fighting 
men, The letters are uncomplicated. 

A marine, with a rest period on Sunday, 
May 23, wrote to his President: 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I know you have a 
lot of problems on your mind. I am just 
writing to say I am behind you all the way. 
We are lonely for our loved ones back home 
in the States. But we all know we are here 
for a good cause. I can assure you of one 
thing, this is one marine that is proud to 
be an American. After what I have seen here 
I know what it is to have freedom. These 
people here in Vietnam need help and I 
am proud that you are giving them the help 
they need. I know some people think we 
should not be here. I cannot see how they 
(think we) should not be here. They don't 
even know what's going on. The Vietnam 
People are glad we are here and appreciate 
our being here. I feel I am here for a good 
Cause. These people deserve freedom as 
Much as anyone else. We are doing our best 
to give them a chance. May God give you 
the strength to stand up and keep on fighting 
for freedom. 
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Another was sent by the family of a marine 
who had just received word his regiment 
was being sent to Vietnam. The letter is as 
American as a peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wich. 

“Dear ETHEL, BILL, and GRANDMA: I want 
to thank you for the cookies and candy. It 
was delicious. I am sorry you were not at 
home last Sunday night when I called. If 
I had had the money I would have called 
again, but I did not. 

“We are leaving tomorrow. I cannot tell 
you how glad I am that the time has finally 
come. I have looked forward to this as 
much as a child waits for Christmas. I was 
afraid that during my 4 years in the Marines 
I would not have a chance really to do some- 
thing for my country. It is a good feeling 
when you know that you can. We will be 
aboard ship for 14 days. No doubt will pull 
a day or so of liberty in Japan and then on to 
Da Nang. They will not tell us for sure, 
but it is taken for granted. 

“I packed one seabag full of my stuff and 
sent it to Colorado Springs. Could you, 
please, pick it up for me at the Sante Fe 
Railway in about 3 weeks and keep it until 
I return. The paper work is enclosed.” 

A father in Oklahoma sent the President 
a letter from his son. The son, expressing 
his pride in being in Vietnam and engaged 
in a campaign in which he believed, was dis- 
turbed (and angry) about reports of Amer- 
icans abusing the widows and parents of 
U.S. servicemen killed in Vietnam and of 
Americans sending money to the Vietcong. 
His lengthy letter concluded: “Those of us 
who are here are proud to be part of this 
struggle, and we know what we can do and 
we will win. * * * What we hope for and 
need is the total support of the American 
people.” 

As aforesaid, there is little or no sophisti- 
cation in these sample letters—or the great 
number that come each week. But what 
they do reflect is the instant communica- 
tion of our time—something missing in all 
our other wars. A young soldier, sailor or 
marine, looking at the dead members of his 
platoon, cannot think rationally about stu- 
dents, parading and shouting against the 
Government policy in the vocal street dem- 
onstration manner of our time. The beatnik 
type that demonstrated before the White 
House has his contempt. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co to purchase reprints from 
~ Recorp should be processed through this 
omice. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. N. in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Walter Heller Foresees No Drastic Down- 
swing in Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it has become quite fashionable, 
Particularly among the loyal minority 
Party, to downgrade the prosperity of 
this country which is now in its fifth 
consecutive year. 

We have heard pessimistic doom fore- 
casters drawing an unsubs' 
analysis of the economic picture ranging 
from a sharp economic downswing to a 
depression around every corner, complete 
with apple sellers on each of those cor- 
ners. 

However, it must be noted that the 
leading economists of our times—those 
who deal in facts and figures, and not 
fancy, or who do not represent a special 
interest group—do not share this fore- 
cast of gloom. One such man is Dr. 
Walter W. Heller, presently serving with 
the University of Minnesota and former 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. In a recent speech 
before the annual Governors’ conference 
in Minneapolis, Dr. Heller's only hint at 
a cutback in economic forwardness was 
in these words: 

For the rest of 1965, some slowdown from 
the recent pace of advance is in the cards. 
But such a pattern is in line with our ex- 
pectations. 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, the econ- 
omy is on a superhighway with unlimited 
Speed restrictions. We have been travel- 
ing down that highway at recordbreak- 
ing speed and now for a short time we 
must reduce our speed in order to cool 
our engine. I want to go on record at 
this point of stating that this rest period 
will be a short one and that shortly we 
will return to our recordbreaking ad- 
vances. I do not mean to imply that our 
Progress should go unchecked or un- 
Watched. We have adequate safeguards 
to oversee our speed in economic progress 
and even finer guidelines to determine 
when we are reaching a period of too 
Much speed. Some of the minority 
members prefer to term that peak too 
much prosperity but let me say to those 
Who use this term that as long as we 
have poverty, filth, sickness and disease, 
and other factors which do not allow 
everyone in this great Nation to lead a 
normal life, we must never have a period 
of too much prosperity. 

Dr. Heller, in his Minneapolis speech, 
Pointed out it is far easier to maintain 
the upswing of an economy than to check 
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a downswing. There are hundreds of 
ways to fan a boom economy but there 
has never been a successful method es- 
tablished for curtailing a recession. Mr. 
Speaker, the administration under our 
President Lyndon Johnson does not want 
a recession, is not heading for a reces- 
sion, nor will there be a recession, as 
long as there is an adequate money sup- 
ply to meet the needs of our expanding 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said it before on 
the floor and I will say it again, you can- 
not operate an effective government with 
a tight money policy. Such a situation 
would be similar to an edict from Con- 
gress saying that more homes should be 
built across the United States and, at the 
same time, pass legislation that would 
severely restrict the supply of building 
materials. Mr. Speaker, the views on 
tight money held by the distinguished 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the Honorable WRIGHT Par- 
MAN, are well known to this body. Al- 
though I am only a freshman Member, 
I want to reiterate my unyielding support 
for Chairman PaTman’s views on our 
money supply. Both he and I believe— 
as I have said earlier—that the only de- 
terrent to an expanding economy under 
the Johnson administration will be a 
tightening of money and credit. 

In order that our Republican friends 
might enlighten themselves as to the fac- 
tual aspects of our economy, I am includ- 
ing in my remarks a copy of Dr. Heller’s 
speech. 


Tae Economic OUTLOOK 
FINANCE 


(An address by Walter W. Heller, professor of 
economics, University of Minnesota, to the 
57th Annual Governors“ Conference, Min- 
neapolis, July 27) 

As an economist, I find it a particular 
pleasure and privilege to speak to an assem- 
blage of Governors. For, whether like it or 
not, State Governors are the steadiest friends 
economic expansion has ever had. No mat- 
ter what else in the economy may go down, 
or move this way and that, State-local spend- 
ing moves right on up at a steady 8 to 9 
percent a year. It gives economic forecasters 

to hang on to. And it gives Gov- 
ernors something they wish, at times, they 
could let go of. No matter how many high 
marks the economists may give you as 50 pil- 
lars of prosperity, you surely get more than 

your share of low marks from the voters as 50 

Tartars of taxation (with only a few con- 

spicuous exceptions). 

Taking the strong and steady advance of 
State-local expenditures as an inescapable 
fact of life, one’s appraisal of the economic 
outlook for State-local finance rests mainly 
on the answers to these three questions: 

What are the short-run prospects for con- 
tinued economic expansion? 

How strong and reasuring is the new na- 
tional commitment to policies for sustained 
growth? 

What will be the size and form of the fiscal 
dividends declared by the Federal Govern- 
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ment in the course of carrying out that 
national commitment? 

Economic expansion and Federal fiscal pol- 
icies cannot in themselves solve all State and 
local fiscal problems. But the speed of ex- 
pansion and the character of Federal policy 
will in large measure set the framework for 
State-local efforts to solve them. They will 
determine whether the pressures for new 
State and local taxes become manageable or 
unmanageable—whether being a State Gov- 
ernor is, if not political paradise, at least 
not political suicide. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS FOR 1905-66 


You are meeting at a time when I find it 
more difficult than usual to read the eco- 
nomic roadsigns, to know just where the 
balance will be struck between sustaining 
forces of expansion like rising State-local ex- 
penditures and business investment, and 
possible forces of contraction, like a slow- 
down in steel and automobiles, But my as- 
signment for today gives me no place to hide, 
so I shall start with a quick look at where 
the economy stands today, where it seems 
to be heading, and what Federal policymak- 
ers are likely to do about It. 

Where we stand 

Recent tremors in the stock market sug- 
gest some feeling that the present expansion 
is too good to be true, too good to last—that, 
somehow, we have to pay the piper for all 
this prosperity. Indeed, the record is a glow- 
ing one. Although the advance is now 414 
years old—a new record over twice as long 
as the average peacetime expansion—it 
picked up speed in the past year under the 
spur of the great tax cut of 1964: 

1. In the 1961-65 expansion, gross national 
product has risen $157 billion. It is up 
nearly $50 billion in just the five quarters 
since the tax cut. 

2. The advance in output to date has cre- 
ated jobs for 5.7 million more people. Em- 
ployment is up 2.3 million since the tax cut. 

3. Through the first quarter of this year, 
corporate profits are up 70 percent from their 
recession levels, After-tax profits, benefit- 
ing from corporate tax rate reduction as well 
as the surge in business activity, have more 
than doubled in 4 years. They have climbed 
nearly 20 percent just since the tax cut. 

4. Industrial production is up 37 percent 
since early 1961 and 10 percent since the tax 
cut. 


5. And while these gains were being 
achieved, we maintained the best record of 
overall price and cost stability of any indus- 
trial.country in the world and made major 
progress in bringing our international bal- 
ance of payments under control. 


Where we are headed 


So much for the past. For the rest of 1965, 
some slowdown from the recent pace of ad- 
vance is in the cards. But such a pattern 
is in line with our expectations. It was im- 
plicit in the official January forecast of the 
Council of Economic Advisers calling for a 
$660 billion gross national product for the 
year as a whole. Now, at midyear, the 6660 
billion figure looks close to another 
for the Government forecasters; if anything, 
it may still need to be shaded upward a bit. 

Slower gains are expected for the rest of 
the year and early 1966, primarily because of 
a leveling off in automobile sales, the prob- 
able runoff of large steel inventories built 
up by steel users as a strike hedge, the pres- 
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ently scheduled rise of $5 billion in payroll 
taxes on January 1, only partly offset by 
further excise tax cuts. 

These developments alone may interrupt 
the steady gains in the industrial produc- 
tion index and bring more modest Increases 
in total output and consumer demand than 
those we have recently been accustomed to, 
It is possible that this dash of cold water 
could dampen economic spirits and lead to 
a high-level stall—not a recession, but 4 
marked slowdown, with rising unemploy- 
ment, falling profit margins, and a cutback in 
plans for capital expansion. 

But the strength of the underlying forces 
for expansion offers considerable insurance 
against such an economic stall: 

1. Not only are business plant and equip- 
ment plans bullish, but high and rising cor- 
porate cash flows provide continuing support 
for high and rising business investment. 
This year, retained cash flows—reflecting the 
1962 and 1964 tax measures as well as the 
growth in sales—should exceed their 1961 
levels by $17 billion, a larger increase than 
the rise in total plant and equipment spend- 


2. Average rates of return on equity 
capital in manufacturing, which had only 
occasionally reached the 10-percent level 
since the mid-1950's, have averaged 12 
percent in the quarters since the tax cut. 
This high profitability—reflecting high vol- 
ume, steady unit costs, and lower taxes— 
offers a further stimulus to business invest- 
ment. 

3. Despite a sharp rise in automobile credit 
outstanding, increases in consumer debt have 
not been excessive relative to the growth 
in incomes and liquid assets of consumers. 
The proportion of consumer income devoted 
to debt repayment has continued its long 
upward trend. But a recent Federal Re- 
serve study estimated that heavily burdened 
borrowers were only 10 percent of the total 
in 1964, the same as in 1961 and 1962 and 
comfortably below the i2 percent estimated 
for 1960 and 1963. Meanwhile consumers“ 
liquid assets continue to grow at a rate 
many times faster than the growth in in- 
stallment credit. 

4. Finally. well-timed fiscal actions will 
be raising consumer purchasing power dur- 
ing the second half of this year. Excise 
tax reductions will reduce prices on a wide 
range of goods at the same time that liberal- 
ized social security benefits, retroactive to 
the first of the year, will be augmenting 
consumer incomes among many of our lower 
income families. 

In sum, these factors suggests a second- 
half rise in real gross national product of 
only 3 to 3% percent (annual rate) over 
the first-half level, distinctly slower than 
the 5-percent rate of gain for the first half, 
the 4-percent rate of growth in our economic 
potential. (The corresponding gross na- 
tional product gains in current dollars—t.e., 
without price correction—would be about 7 
percent for the first half, dropping to 4% to 
5 percent for the second.) 

If 1965 finishes on the schedule I have 
indicated, it would close a fifth year of 
uninterrupted advance, yet leave the econo- 
my well short of its potential, with little 
prospect of catching up in the first half 
of 1966: 

We are now entering the period when the 
echo of the postwar baby boom makes itself 
heard in record rates of growth of our labor 
force. 

Even the great job gains of 1964-65 do not 
remove the of an unemployment 
rate near 5 t at the end of this year. 

Output at year’s end will be around $25 
billion below our gross national product 
potential, and that potential will be growing 
by more than 840 billion during the coming 
year 


Private demand will be growing, but not 
fast enough to absorb the rising supplies 
of manpower and industrial capacity. 
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Thus the need for more rapid expansion of 
job opportunities and consumer markets 
calls for clearly expansionary economic poli- 
cles in 1966—policies designed to expand 
incomes and create demand sufficient to 
close in on the growing potential of the 
economy. 

Prices and international developments 


At present, I see no barriers to such ex- 
pansionary moves looming up either from 
overheated price developments or from back- 
sliding in our balance-of-payments situa- 
tion: 

1. Some food prices have risen recently, 
but these lie outside the reach of general 
economic condtions or remedies—though 
their possible impact on wage demands 
should not be ignored. 

2. Without falling into the 1955-57 trap 
of overexpanding their plant capacity, busi- 
nessmen have generally kept their capital 
expansion a step ahead of output require- 
ments. After 444 years of expansion, with a 
40-percent rise in manufacturing output, the 
average operating rate, at 89 or 90 percent, 
remains a bit below the 92-percent rate 
preferred by businessmen. Occasional sup- 
ply shortages have moved isolated prices up 
during the past year, notably in nonferrous 
metals; but these condtions appear to have 
been corrected, and no general problems of 
tight supplies threatens our price stability. 

3. Moderation in wage increases—a hall- 
mark of this expansion—has continued in 
most industries, keeping unit costs stable as 
employment expands. 

4. This excellent record of wage and price 
moderation has helped American industry 
meet foreign competition both at home and 
abroad. As an important example, price 
movements in steel products last year moved 
sharply in a direction favorable to domestic 
relative to foreign suppliers, thereby revers- 
ing the trend of the late 1950's and early 
1960's. Together with the highly effective 
voluntary restraint program on capital out- 
flows and measures to curb Government ex- 
penditures abroad, these developments have 
contributed to the recent dramatic improve- 
ment in our balance of payments. 

Interest rates 

Heavy borrowers have a right to ask 
whether economic developments seem to call 
for higher interest rates in the months 
ahead. There are two circumstances that 
might lead our Federal Reserve authorities 
to a monetary policy of significantly higher 
interest rates: the expectation of widespread 
and rapid price increases, especially in in- 
vestment goods; or a serious deterioration in 
the balance of payments. As my remarks 
suggest, neither seems in prospect. 

I must add that conceivable, though un- 
likely, developments abroad could compli- 
cate this whole picture. If the moves to 
damp down inflationary pressures in the 
advanced countgies were to bring on a world- 
wide recession, or even a sharp slowdown, 
our exports would suffer. But in spite of 
troublesome situations in Britain, Japan, 
and India—and somewhat slower economic 
growth in the Common Market—I do not 
foresee major pressures from this source. 
Governments no longer sit idly by as help- 
less victims of economic circumstances— 
most, if not all, have learned that they can- 
not solve their international payments prob- 
lems by strangling expansion at home. The 
international monetary system must be the 
servant of policy, not the master. With 
confidence in the dollar stronger than in 
many years the United States has taken the 
initiative in moving toward a broader base 
of international liquidity to assure this in 
the future. 

Fiscal policy for 1966 

Within this setting, what can we now say 
about policies for 1966? We start with the 
scheduled $5 billion in added payroll taxes 
only partly offset by further excise tax cuts 
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(and a final spur from the 1964 tax reduc- 
tions as tax refunds to previous levels. In 
the second half of 1966, the advent of Medi- 
care (and expanded unemployment benefits) 
will add $2% Dillion to consumer incomes 
(annual rate). 

To these tax and benefit changes must be 
added the force of rising Federal expendi- 
tures scheduled for 1966—in the form both 
of higher Federal purchases and growing 
grants to State and local governments. Yet 
on balance, these fiscal changes will not off- 
set the automatic increase in Federal rev- 
enues arising from economic growth. Until 
recently, room for further tax cuts or larger 
transfers to State and local governments 
seemed clearly in sight for 1966. 

War in Vietnam 


Looming constantly larger in the Nation's 
fiscal and economic planning is the war in 
Vietnam, The period when the growing 
commitments of manpower and material in 
Vietnam could be absorbed within the 
bounds of a $50 billion defense budget—even 
with determined economizers like President 
Johnson and Secretary McNamara at the 
helm—has now passed. 

Statements to Congress last week by 
Budget Director Charles Schultze and Chair- 
man Gardner Ackley of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers seemed to re- 
flect a hold-all-bets posture until the Viet- 
nam commitment is decided, measured, and 
translated into new budget requests and eco- 
nomic impact. Only when this process is 
completed will we know whether we continue 
to need—and continue to have room for— 
further fiscal stimulus through additional 
tax cuts and other measures in 1966. 

In July 1961, the Berlin crisis led to a 
budgetary request of some $3 billion. What 
would an increase of this magnitude, over 
and above recent projections, signify in eco- 
nomic terms? 

1. It would add at least double this 
amount, or $6 billion, to 1966 gross national 
product—perhaps more, if it led to a general 
quickening of the economic pulse. 

2. My appraisal suggests that enough man- 
power and industrial capacity will be readily 
available in 1965-66 to accommodate this 
added demand without overheating the 
economy. 

But.as I say, whether added stimulus will 
still be needed in 1966 to keep the powerful 
U.S. economy on the track to full employ- 
ment can only be decided after the full scale 
and timing of the Vietnam draft on our 1966 
economic resources is known. 

POLICIES FOR EXPANSION IN THE LONGER RUN 

This year and next year, of course, are most 
immediate and vital in fixing your fiscal 
course in the 50 States. But most of your 
fiscal plans for the next 12 months—or even 
24—are already locked up, and your sights 
are set more and more on the period beyond 
mid-1966. And there, your fiscal prospects 
depend most heavily on the Nation's policies 
for economic expansion and the Federal tax 
and budgetary measures taken to carry out 
thoso policies. 

You have every reason for confidence that 
economic expansion will be the rule, and re- 
cession the rare exception. I do not claim 
that we have, in one great leap forward, 
moved from the recession-prone 1950's into a 
new era of recession-proof 1960's and 1970's. 
But I am convinced that major advances in 
Government policy and business practice are 
making our economy more and more reces- 
sion-repellent. 

Your State revenue forecasters can count 
on & more steadily expanding economy than 
we have ever had before in peacetime. They 
no longer have to assume that there is some 
inescapable rhythm or cycle in the economic 
affairs of man that periodically turns expan- 
sion into recession. As Business Week put 
it earlier this month, “There is nothing in- 
evitable about this or any other business ex- 
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Pansion coming to an end at any given time 
*. The life span of a business advance 
is determined by businessmen, consumers, 
and Government policymakers.” 

Part of the innovation that promises a 
brighter economic future has come in the 
Private sector. Modern management and 
Computers are writing a whole new history 
of inventory control and plant and equlp- 
ment programing. We are gradually grow- 
ing out of the boom-and-bust psychology 
that used to generate huge swings in inven- 
tories, capital investment, cost-conscious- 
ness, and speculation. In the 1961-65 pros- 
Perity inventory restraint, investment pru- 
dence, and tight cost controls have not melt- 
ed away under the warm sun of sustained 
Prosperity. 

Even more striking are the innovations in 
Public policy, both in the signal for action 
and in the readiness to use our fiscal and 
Monetary weapons to achieve the economy's 
Tull potential. 

Both President. Kennedy and President 
Johnson became convinced that it is easier 
to keep an expansion going than to reverse 
ad . The signal for swinging into 
Action, as I have already implied, is no longer 
&n expected or actual recession. Instead, it 
is the existence of an economic gap between 
What we are producing and what we could 
produce. To carry out the spirit as well as 
the letter of the mandate of the Employment 
Act of 1946 to achieve “maximum employ- 
ment, maximum production, and maximum 
Purchasing power” calls for positive fiscal 
and monetary action when economic per- 
formance lags behind economic potential, 

With this shift in most dramatic- 
Ally symbolized by the 1964 tax cut, we have 
moved from an economic policy emphasizing 
shock absorption—taking the sting out of 
Tecession—to a policy of economic propul- 
sion—taking measures needed to sustain ex- 
Pension. 

In the past 4 years, the tremendous fiscal 
Power of the Federal Government has been 
harnessed in a consistent and constructive 
effort to generate the large, steadily grow- 
ing, and noninfiationary markets required 
to absorb the great and growing output of 
Our economy. 

The full extent of Federal fiscal action in 
Carrying out this new commitment in the 
Past few years may not be fully realized. 
The Council of Economic Advisers analyzed 
it for the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
Gress last week. From the end of 1960 to 
mid-1965, the Federal Government took ex- 
Pansionary budget actions totaling nearly 
$40 billion (as calculated in the national 
income accounts) : 

Expenditures, even while declining as a 
Percentage of GNP, grew $27 billion—nearly 
half for defense, $7 billion in social insur- 
ance payments, and $5 billion in Federal aids. 

Tax cuts, after subtracting payroll tax 

came to $13 billion. 

As the Council said: “There is nothing 
necessary, natural, or constant about the 
two-thirds, one-third division of fiscal moves 

een expenditure increase and tax reduc- 

m. Nor can the amount or composition 
Of the expenditure rise be extrapolated into 
the future. But for record of the past 4% 
Years does show how a democratic society 
Can meet urgent social needs, provide for tax 
reduction, and conduct a fiscal policy that 
helps to promote overall prosperity.” 

The Council, the Budget Bureau, and the 
Treasury all stressed the need for (a) swift 
emergency tax cuts in case of recession and 
(b) repeated tax cuts and/or spending in- 
creased to keep the Federal fiscal drag from 
slowing down the U.S. economy. 

In a somewhat curious way, the Vietnam 
Crisis may well give us the most striking 
single example of the advance in economic 
thinking and the strength of the policy 
commitment which constitutes such a strong 
force in your fiscal future. In 1961, with 
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over 6 percent unemployment and a gap of 
over $40 billion between actual and poten- 
tial output, the White House came within 
an eyelash of asking a tax Increase to finance 
$3 billion of defense buildup for Berlin. In 
1965, I am sure that if a similar buildup were 
to occur for Vietnam, its economic impact 
would be coolly appraised in the light of the 
economy's production gap and future pros- 
pects. Even with far higher levels of output 
and employment than 4 ysars earlier, the 
question today would be, not whether it calls 
for a tax increase, but how much of the eco- 
nomic gap it might close and whether, or 
how long, it should postpone a tax decrease. 
FEDERAL DRAG AND FISCAL DIVIDENDS 


Our Federal tax system is so powerful and 
so responsive to economic growth that it will 
generate an average annual rise of about $7 
billion in net Federal revenue low between 
now and 1970. This is the central, towering 
fact around which the rest of my comments 
today will resolve. 

With our normal economic growth of 4 
percent a year in real terms (544 percent a 
year in current prices) the net take from 
existing Federal taxes will grow by about 
$35 billion between now and 1970. (Last 
week, Gardner Ackley used a gross figure 
of $50 billion; $10 billion of this would be 
absorbed by Increased social insurance pay- 
ments, and $5 billion represents extra rev- 
enues associated with a full-employment 
economy. My $35 billion a year Is, charac- 
teristically, conservative.) 

Depending on our wisdom and courage, 
this $35 billion growth in Federal revenues 
will either rear its ugly head as a renewed 
fiscal drag or rear its lovely head in the form 
of recuyring fiscal dividends. Given recent 
advanges in public understanding and Gov- 
ernment policy, I have no doubt that fiscal 
dividends rather than fiscal drag will carry 
the day. Apart from the debt retirement 
that will be called for if excess demand 
threatens to overheat the economy, the 67 
billion annual revenue rise will open the 
way to generous dividends in the form of 
higher Federal outlays on new or expanded 
programs, lower Federal taxes, new support 
for the social security system, larger trans- 
fers of funds to hard-pressed State and local 
governments, 

Taxpayers, program beneficiaries, Gover- 
nors, mayors, and others are already hungrily 
eying this rich fiscal harvest. What are some 
of the alternative possibilities? 

Federal spending 

Leaving aside the budget consequences of 
Vietnam, I foresee about half of the auto- 
matic revenue rise being absorbed by in- 
creases in Federal civilian expenditures. Such 
increases have averaged about $2 billion a 
year in the administrative budget, measur- 
ing either from the Korean War on, or just 
from 1960, To this annual increase, I add 
an allowance for the pickup in tempo im- 
plied in the Great Society programs. (With 
a $3 or $344 billion yearly rise, Federal ex- 
penditures would continue to decline as a 
percent of gross national product having al- 
ready dropped from 17.2 percent in fiscal year 
1959 to 15.2 percent in fiscal year 1965 on a 
budget basis, and from 203 percent to 19 
percent on a cash basis.) 

Behind these projections lie urgent nation- 
al needs. The polluted air I breathe in many 
large cities, the now polluted Lake Michigan, 
Milwaukee River, and Pudget Sound waters 
I used to swim in as a boy, our vanishing 
wilderness, our growing urban blight, the 
persistence of human poverty amidst plenty, 
the uneven struggle between beauty and 
ugliness in our surroundings, the excessive 
incidence of illiteracy, crime and delinquen- 
cy—all these reach out for a large share of 
that 87 billion annual dividend, either in the 
form of direct or through more 
generous transfers to State and local govern- 
ments. 
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For how else are we to gain control of our 
public environment, rather than letting it 
control us in a “half-finished society,” in the 
graphic phrase of Faltermayer's recent For- 
tune article? How else can we make real 
progress toward a society that will not only 
be large and productive but great and good? 


Tax cuts 


As a result of the 1962 and 1964 Revenue 
Acts, which cut both corporate and individ- 
ual income taxes by nearly 20 percent, we are 
paying $17 billion less in Federal income 
taxes on this year’s income. No such mas- 
sive cuts are in the cards for the next 5 years. 
But even after the 1965 excise tax cuts, and 
making generous provision for other divi- 
dend claims, the $35 billion potential reve- 
nue growth by 1970 leaves room for further 
tax reductions. Talk of reducing lower- 
bracket income taxes, perhaps by raising per- 
sonal exemptions, is already heard in Wash- 
ington. Whether Vietnam will temporarily 
still such talk remains to be seen. 

One need not dwell on the claims of the 
tax cutters of the future. They will point 
out—and rightly so—that tax cuts boost pri- 
vate demand, vitalize free markets and pri- 
vate incentives, supply added funds for pri- 
vate capital formation, and lubricate further 
tax reform. Perhaps you will permit me to 
remark, “Yes, I know, but I can only hope 
that the tax cut lesson has been learned 
wisely and not too well.” 

Social security support 

In passing, let me raise this question: How 
much further should we go in cutting in- 
come taxes at the same time that we keep 
raising payroll taxes—taxes which bear most 
heavily on lower income groups and con- 
sumption and which increase employers’ 
costs of providing jobs? 

Where this is no alternative, payroll levies 
to buy protection against the economic in- 
roads of old age, unemployment, and ill 
health are good bargains for our society. 
But as the opportunity develops, we should 
seriously consider financing additional bene- 
fits in part out of income tax revenues rather 
than increasing payroll taxes. In particular, 
a program to strengthen unemployment 
compensation by tapping the income tax as a 
revenue source—at the same time, tighten- 
ing unemployment standards to end 
abuses—has much to recommend it as a 
means of strengthening the economy and 
easing the burdens on small incomes while 
reducing business costs. 

Transfers to State-local governments 

Finally, I want to examine with you the 
claims of the State and local governments. 
Let me briefly plead their general case—your 
case, as chief executives of the 50 States— 
and, in the process, pose & basic question 
amout the future of our national fiscal 
system. 

The essence of the case is a fiscal mis- 
match: 

The supply of readily available Federal 
revenues in the years ahead will rise faster 
than the demands on the Federal purse. 

The State-local situation is reversed—ex- 
penditure demands will rise faster than the 
readily available revenue supply. 

Past history on this score is compelling: 
while Federal outlays have been rising more 
slowly than gross national product, from 
1953 to 1963, State-local expenditures rose 
nearly 9 percent per year, or almost double 
the national product rise. From 6828 
billion in 1953, they rose to $65 billion in 
1963. State s alone rose from $12 
to $28 billion. And no letup is in sight: 

Demography burdens State-local budgets, 
not just by the 19-percent overall popula- 
tion growth from 1953 to 1963, but by the 
40-percent rise in the 5-to-19 age group and 
the 29-percent increase in the over-65 group. 

Mobility and urbanization call for ever 
more 1 schools, sewers, roads, parks, and 
the Uke. 
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Prosperity generates demands for better 
schools, roads, mental hospitals, and so on, 
faster than it generates added State-local 
revenues. 

Price trends in construction and the serv- 
ices of teachers, for example, continue to 
work against State-local budgets. 

Looking ahead, Joseph A. Pechman—using 
a modest 7-percent rate of increase—has pro- 
jected State-local expenditures of $103 bil- 
lion in 1970. Side-by-side with this, he fore- 
sees receipts (including normal growth in 
Federal grants) rising to only $88 billion. 

This would leave a $15 million gap to be 
closed by new State-local tax boosts. 

In trying to finance this gap, State and 
local bodies should, can, and will do more to 
tax themselves—the doubling of State tax 
collections between 1953 and 1963, provides 
evidence on this point. But even leaving 
aside the political hazards of raising taxes, 
the States have to cope with some serious 
economic and institutional handicaps: in- 
terstate competition and fear of keeping out 
or driving out industry and wealth; limited 
jurisdiction and less-than-ideal administra- 
tive size; great disparities in economic, and 
hence taxable, capacity; heavy reliance on 
tax sources that are not very responsive to 
economic growth. 

Yet, in the face of these barriers, the sim- 
ple fact remains that many of the functions 
essential to a great, good, and growing soci- 
ety are carried out by State-local govern- 
ment; education, community development, 
mental and physical health, recreation, wel- 
fare—the list is not short. 

So, as we declare future fiscal dividends, 


our federalism. What we seek is clear; a 
fiscal federalism that not only serves essen- 
tial national interests but preserves the 
strength, vitality, and responsibility of State- 
local government. 

The prospect of further fiscal dividends 
also raises a basic question about the kind 
of overall tax system we want to design. Do 
we want one in which—to put it in ex- 
tremes—we dismantle the progressive and 
comparatively equitable Federal income taxes 
while leaning ever more heavily on regressive 
and comparatively inequitable State-local 
property, sales, and excise taxes? Or do we 
seek a tax system in which the powerful 
Federal income tax is used to support ex- 
penditures which otherwise would not be 
made, or would have to be financed from 
regressive tax sources? One cannot consider 
the Federal-State fiscal problem without 
keeping this question constantly in view. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT AND STATE FISCAL EFFORTS 


In reviewing the fiscal difficulties of the 
States and their need for more generous 
Federal support, I don’t for a moment over- 
look the strong helping hand the Federal 
Government is already holding out, nor the 
fiscal efforts that are being made—and those 
that still have to be made—by State and 
local governments. 

Federal tax and budget policy has already 
given State-local treasuries a powerful as- 
sist in various ways: 

The most spectacular is the rise in Fed- 
eral grants from $3.1 billion 10 years ago to 
the $13.6 billion programed in this year's 
budget. 

Less direct is the State-local bounty derived 
from 1984's huge income tax cuts. Some $3 
billion extra a year will flow into State-local 
coffers from the 1964 cuts alone, a 7-percent 
boost for both State and local tax revenues. 
Most of this comes from economic on 
generated by tax reduction, but for 16 of the 
income tax States, reduced deductions for 
Federal income taxes are boosting revenues 
more directly. 

Also significant is the $4.7 billion excise 
tax cut enacted last month. This offers not 
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only the indirect benefits of an expanded 
State-local sales, excise, and income tax base, 
but provides interesting opportunities for 
States to rush in where the Federal Govern- 
ment will no longer tread (or will tread only 
lightly); eg, excise on telephone service 
(intrastate), automobiles, admissions, and 
deeds of conveyance. Yet, the list of effec- 
tive opportunities for State and local govern- 
ments to move in is surprisingly short. 

Even with these impressive fiscal assists, 
State Governors and legislatures did a brisk 
business in new and used taxes this year. In 
the first 6 months of 1965, I was surprised 
to find this record of major tax actions: 

Sales tax: Two new entries (Idaho and 
New York) and nine increased rates. 

Personal income tax: One new entry 
(Nebraska) and eight increased rates. 

Corporate income tax: Seven increased 
rates. 

Cigarette tax: One new entry (Oregon) and 
20 increased rates. 

Liquor tax: Six increases. 

Gasoline taxes: Eight increases. 

This spate of tax increases bears witness 
to the great fiscal pressures on State govern- 
ments and also suggests that their fiscal 
courage and capacity are not exhausted. The 
adoption of personal sales tax exemptions (in 
the form of income tax credits and refunds) 
in Indiana and Colorado atteste to the in- 
genious attempts being made to couple reve- 
nue with equity considerations. 

Courage, effort, and ingenuity in drawing 
more reyenue more equitably from State and 
local sources are surely required. And States 
seeking broad Federal grants derived from 
the income tax should ask whether their case 
may not suffer from having no income taxes 
in one-third of the States, anemic ones in an- 
other third, and tough ones only in the re- 
maining third. 

Yet when all is said and done in an era 
when painful fiscal pressures at the State- 
local level co-exist with pleasant fiscal diy- 
idends at the Federal level, State and local 
governments have a commanding case for 
stronger Federal financial support. 

What forms that support might usefully 
take will be discussed with you by Mr. Pech- 
man. But let no one assume that a com- 
manding case is synonymous with a con- 
vineing one—or that the fiscal battle can be 
won by endorsing one plan or another. 

Battles are won in our society by develop- 
ing a consensus. And that consensus will 
emerge only out of fiscal performance and 
fiscal persuasion of a high order. There are 
no short cuts. I wish you well. 


Tax Sharing Can Ease Shortcomings of 
Grant-in-Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent article by Richard C. Worsnop, 
writing in the December 23, 1964, issue 
of Editorial Research Reports scans the 
tax sharing proposal carefully and un- 
derlines many of the shortcomings of the 
present grant-in-aid programs. 

A solution to these increasing deficien- 
cies can be found in sharing a significant 
portion of the Fedral revenue with the 
States—attaching as few strings as pos- 
The article follows: 
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FEDERAL-STATE REVENUE SHARING 
(By Richard C. Worsnop) 

Plans to distribute a fixed percentage of 
Federal income tax revenue among the States, 
if and when the Federal budget again pro- 
duces an annual surplus, may be expected to 
attract growing attention as State and local 
revenue needs continue to mount. The cur- 
rent estimate is that annual State and local 
government expenditures will climb within a 
decade to $120 billlon—about $40 billion 
more than now. To meet such huge outlays. 
States and localities will require additional 
sources of revenue, but new tax sources have 
virtually disappeared and existing taxes are 
already burdensome. Access to a share of the 
Federal Government's tax receipts, therefore, 
would be a godsend. 

The revenue-sharing proposal that has 
been under discussion recently would supple- 
ment existing large Federal aid programs but 
would differ from them in providing for dis- 
tribution of funds with few or no strings at- 
tached. The plan was first advanced 414 
years ago by Walter W. Heller, who recently 
resigned as Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. When Heller, 
then chairman of the University of Minne- 
sota’s Economics Department, suggested in a 
speech on June 6, 1960, that an agreed share 
of Federal income tax receipts be diverted to 
the States, the proposal drew Uttle notice; 
the country was in a recession and no surplus 
of Federal revenues was In sight? Since then, 
the economic picture has considerably bright- 
ened, Although Federal expenditures still 
exceed Federal receipts, economic experts 
foresee a budgetary surplus within 2 years if 
tax receipts continue to rise at the present 
rate of around $6 billion a year and if spend- 
ing is held down, 

In essence, the Heller revenue-sharing pro- 
posal is a scheme to ward off recurrent Fed- 
eral budget surpluses. 

Heller rejects the theory, often voiced by 
conservative economists and Members of 
Congress, that all excess Federal revenue 
should be applied to reduction of the na- 
tional debt. He contends that prolonged 
piling up of surpluses would produce fiscal 
drag; that is, it would retard growth of the 
economy in the absence of full employment. 

A report by a presidential study group, 
submitted in mid-November, showed how 
the Heller plan might be put into effect“ 
The report was not made public, but it 
was believed to make four principal recom- 
mendations: (1) That a specified portion— 
probably 1 or 2 percent—of the proceeds of 
the Federal individual income tax be turned 
over to the States every year; (2) that the 
money be deposited, pending distribution, 
in a trust fund outside the regular Federal 
budget; (3) that the States be allowed to 
use the funds distributed to them in any 
way they saw fit; and (4) that the funds be 
distributed in such manner as to give the 
poorer States somewhat more than they 
would be entitled to on the basis of Federal 
taxes paid by their citizens. 

Federal and State reactions to the proposal 


President Johnson endorsed revenue shar- 
ing in principle last October 27, but the 
Heller plan encountered opposition else- 
where in the administration. Secretary of 
Commerce Luther H. Hodges, interviewed 
by a Charlotte Observer reporter on Novem- 
ber 27, said that “It would be very silly to 
give money to the States on any uncondi- 
tional basis." Hodges thought the result 
would be to make it easler for State gov- 
ernments to ayoid facing up to-basic re- 
sponsibilities. Assistant Treasury Secretary 
Stanley S. Surrey sounded a note of cau- 
tion in Boston, December 5, when he told 
the Tax Institute of New England that he 
was “sure that the President is well aware of 
all the complexities involved in this pro- 
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Posal and will take them into account before 
making any (final) decision.” It became 
known 10 days later that the President's de- 
Cision was negative. At least, he would not 
recommend adoption of the plan to the 89th 
Congress when it convenes in January. 

Spokesmen for the States had naturally 
expressed wholehearted support of the Hel- 
ler proposal. The executive committee of 
the Governors’ conference adopted a resolu- 
tion on December 1 declaring that “An un- 
fettered proportionate return of Federal tax 
revenues to State governments * * * would 
not only enable State governments to accept 
more responsibility in providing needed serv- 
ices for their citizenry, but would also tend 
to decrease the alarming trend toward com- 
plete Federal domination.” Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller of New York had made the same 
point in a speech last September 21. In 
addition to revenue sharing, Rockefeller pro- 
Posed that collection of “certain Federal ex- 
Cise taxes“ be surrendered to the States and 
that taxpayers be allowed "credits against 
Federal taxes for payment of certain speci- 
fied taxes imposed by the States.“ 

Support for revenue sharing has come also 
from other sources, The National Education 

n's legislative commission on De- 

cember 16 recommended creation of a na- 
tional educational trust fund to channel in- 
creased Federal ald to the States on a no- 
Strings basis. The commission proposed 
that as much as $1.25 billion be distributed 
the first year on the basis of population and 
need. Proposals of this sort indicate that 
Pressure in behalf of new plans for sharing 
of Federal revenue with the States is likely 
to mount, Although the Heller plan may 
be laid aside now, it Is understood that the 
Study group which considered it contem- 
Plated, in any case, that it would not be put 
into effect until 1966. 
Allocation and use of the shared tax revenue 


Discussion of revenue sharing is centered 
largely on questions relating to allocation 
and use of the funds to be distributed. The 
report submitted to the White House last 
month was said to recommend that two- 
thirds of the shared tax revenues be dis- 
tributed on a per capita basis, and that the 

one-third go to about a dozen 
States in especially difficult financial circum- 
stances. 

This formula would doubtless encounter 
Opposition in Congress. At present, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and each of 34 States re- 
Celves a percen share of total Federal 
grants-in-aid that is larger than its propor- 
tionate contribution to total Federal taxes 
collected. For example, Alaska gets about 
48 cents in grants for every dollar of taxes its 
People pay to the Federal Government; New 
Jersey, in contrast, gets back only 5 cents for 
every tax dollar.“ Although a State's needs 
Might be generally accepted as one factor to 
be taken into consideration in allocating 
shared revenue, Members of Congress from 
the wealthier States probably would not wel- 
come any appreciable widening of the cur- 
rent gap between what their constituents 
Pay in taxes and what they receive in Fed- 
eral grants. 

Objection might be raised also to dis- 
tributing Federal funds to the States with 
no check on how they would be expended. 
Persons favoring tight Federal supervision 
Over the use of shared reyenue tend to dis- 
trust State authorities. Without Federal 
control, the argument goes, some States 
might spend the money on segregated public 
housing or on construction of expressways 
not in conformity with the Federal inter- 
State highway plan. Moreover, fear has been 
expressed that tax might tend to 
undermine existing Federal-State programs 
for health, welfare, and education. To meet 
these objections, the Federal Government 
Might ban expenditure of shared revenue for 
— w-] — 
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such projects as highways but require that 
it be put to use in certain broad areas of 
general need. 

Many leading economists, including Heller, 
feel that more trust should be placed in 
State governments, Much of the shared rev- 
enue, they assert, would be spent for edu- 
cation, which already consumes more than 
one-half of the State and local tax dollar. 
In that case, the deadlock over Federal aid 
to education might finally be broken. The 
States and localities would be able to pay for 
as well as supervise public education, and 
perhaps extend ald to church-related schools 
in addition. Even if States should use 
shared revenue to reduce State taxes, the 
consumer would benefit by a lightening of 
the burden of such regressive imposts as 
levies on sales and services. 


Proposal for State concession on taz-jree 
bonds 


J. A. Livingston, syndicated business 
columnist, asserted last November 25 that 
tax sharing should not be all give on the 
part of the Federal Government and all take 
on the part of State governments. The 
President, Livingston suggested, “should 
strike a bargain to reform the basic Federal 
tax structure.“ The deal he had in mind 
would require States and municipalities to 
forgo the privilege of issuing tax-exempt 
securities, which have afforded a tax haven 
for persons of wealth. If this were done in 
return for new Federal subsidies, the “flow- 
back to States and municipalities would far 
exceed the extra cost of floating securities 
without tax exemption; outstanding securi- 
ties would not be affected—only those to be 
issued in the future.” 

Livingston's proposal is not new. As long 
ago as 1921, President Harding called for 
adoption of a constitutional amendment to 
allow taxation of interest on future govern- 
mental issues—Federal, State, and local. 
Two years later, President Coolidge made 
the same request. “The existing system,” 
Coolidge said in his annual message to Con- 
gress, “permits a large amount of the wealth 
of the Nation to escape its just burden.” 
He added that “All the wealth of the Nation 
ought to contribute its fair share to the ex- 
penses of the Nation.” 

Agitation to do away with further issu- 
ance of tax-exempt securities died down in 
1926, when the maximum Federal income 
tax rate was reduced to 20 percent. Six 
years later, however, President Hoover re- 
vived the proposal. The Revenue Act of 
1932, signed in the depth of the depression, 
had more than doubled the income tax rates 
of 1926. “One of the first economic effects 
of the increases,” Hoover declared, was “the 
retreat of capital into tax-exempt securities 
and the denudation of industry and com- 
merce of that much available capital.” 

As before, nothing came of the proposal 
to make government bonds taxable. A num- 
ber of politicians and jurists contended that 
the 16th (income tax) amendment, ratified 
in 1913, authorized taxation of such securi- 
ties, because it stated that “The Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
income, from whatever source derived.” 
Others insisted, however, that the Federal 
Government could not tax instrumentalities 
of the States. Although State and local se- 
curities have retained their tax-exempt 
status, Congress in 1941 made interest on fu- 
ture issues of Federal securities subject to 
Federal income tax and open to taxation b; 
the States.“ s 

INABILITY OF STATES TO EXPAND REVENUE 

SOURCES 

Tax sharing might saye some State and 
local governments from plunging into bank- 
ruptcy. In the 5-year period that began in 
1958, State and local tax rates rose twice as 
fast as Federal tax rates. State and local 
taxation now is increasing at about double 
the rate that income is increasing. Since 
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World War I the Federal debt has gone up 
by only 20 percent while State and local 
debt has shown a 600-percent increase. 
Compounding the financial difficulties of 
State and local governments is the fact that 
virtually every source of tax revenue has been 
tapped. Existing rates, moreover, are in gen- 
eral so high that additional increases in- 
vite voter retaliation at election time. In 
fiscal 1963, for example, the State and local 
burden in New York State came to 6327 a 
person, highest in the country* Only three 
States—Maine, Massachusetts, and North 
Dakota—collected less in State and local 
taxes in fiscal 1963 than in fiscal 1962, 
In the 5 fiscal 


alcoholic beverages, 18 on general sales, 17 
on individual income and 18 on motor fuels. 
Today, every State taxes motor fuels and al- 
coholic beverages. All except 16 States tax 
personal income, all except 13 States tax cor- 
porate income and general sales, and all ex- 
cept 2 tax tobacco products, 

Since World War H. State tax activity has 
followed a predictable pattern. Beginning 
in 1947 and at 4-year intervals thereafter, 
the legislatures have passed an extraordinar- 
iiy large number of laws to tap new tax 
sources or to raise effective yields from exist- 
ing levies. The year 1963 was no exception. 
By the time it ended, no fewer than 35 States 
legislatures had passed tax laws estimated to 
increase aggregate annual collections by 
more than $1 billion. 

Tax legislation in 1963, as in previous 
years, was prompted by a widening gap be- 
tween State income and ture. Only 
25 States had managed to achieve balanced 
budgets in fiscal 1962. Some State legisla- 
tures, fearful of voter resistance, declined to 
introduce new taxes or to raise existing 
taxes. Instead, they resorted to such expe- 
dients as speeding up tax collections, using 
loan repayments in lieu of tax revenue, and 
extending “temporary” taxes to get by a little 
longer without changing the basic tax 
structure. 

Several of the State taxes introduced in 
1963 were expected to be of only marginal 
value. These includec levies on billiard 
tables, storage of sporting equipment, truck- 
ers motor fuel purchased out of State, soft- 
drink bottlers, and colored oleomargarine, 
As an alternative to increasing taxes, New 
Hampshire adopted a scheme to raise an es- 
timated $4 million a year from sweepstake 
horse races, the proceeds to be used for edu- 
cation. Minnesota's income tax law was 
amended to require every person filing a 
return to pay a $2 filing fee. 

Pinal on tax revenue collected in 
fiscal 1963, published by the Census Bureau 
in November, underscored the financial 
problems confronting State and local gov- 
ernments. The Federal public debt in- 
creased by $7.7 billion in fiscal 1963; in the 
same period, aggregate State and local in- 
debtedness rose by $6.2 billion to a record 
level of $87.5 billion. 


Importance of State aid to local governments 


Shared State tax receipts have long been 
an important source of local government 
revenue. Since 1942, about 35 cents of every 
dollar spent by the States has gone to local 
governments, usually with strings attached. 
State aid to local governments, aggregating 
$12.7 billion in fiscal 1963, accounted for 
about one-fourth of all local revenue. 

It is often impossible to associate a par- 
ticular State payment with a specific finane- 
ing source. Many State grants-in-aid to 
localities are drawn from general funds 
fed by numerous revenue sources. However, 
contributions to local governments for road 
construction sometimes come from funds 
made up exclusively of highway-user reve- 
nues, such as taxes on oil and gasoline. 

State governments, like the Federal Gov- 
ernment, usually distribute shared taxes 
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and grants-in-aid on the basis of a specific 
formula. For example, a county’s share of 
education aid may depend on its school-age 
population, enrollment or attendance, or 
on actual local expenditure. Miles of roads, 
numbers of registered vehicles, or particular 
local requirements are usually taken into ac- 
count in distributing highway funds. So- 
called per capita aid in New York State, 
which Governor Rockefeller recently pro- 
posed be increased next year from $100 to 
$200 million, is distributed on a population 
basis with no strings attached; local author- 
ities have the right to use the funds for any 
purpose they choose, including reduction of 
local taxes. 
RAPID GROWTH OF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


Sharing of Federal revenue with State and 
local governments is hardly a new idea. 
Federal payments to States and localities 
totaled $8.7 billion in fiscal 1963—more than 
three times the amount the States would 
receive initially under the Heller plan. Ex- 
cept in the case of interstate highway fi- 

„these payments did not constitute 
sharing of the proceeds of particular taxes; 
they were grants-in-aid, financed from gen- 
eral revenues, under which States and local- 
ities receive money for specific purposes. 

Sharing of Federal surplus, 1836; 
land grants 

The country’s first significant venture into 
revenue-sharing ended in disaster. A law 
passed in 1836 provided for distribution of 
a sizable Federal Treasury surplus among 
the States in proportion to their representa- 
tion in Congress. The Treasury surplus has 
been placed in 80 banks, which regarded the 
deposits as in the nature of permanent loans 
and had infiated credit accordingly. Calling 
of the banks’ loans to provide funds to meet 
the Treasury’s demands—helped, together 
with overstrained credit between the United 
States and Europe and a drop in the price of 
cotton, to bring on the panic of 1837. Amer- 
ican commerce, finance, and industry did 
not fully recover until the mid-1840's. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 is now regarded 
as the progenitor of Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. By that law, the Federal Govern- 
ment gave public lands to the States to aid 
in developing colleges for the teaching of 
agricultural and mechanical studies with- 
out excluding other scientific and classical 
studies and including military tactics.” Ex- 
cept for certain restrictions on the spending 
of principal and on investment, the States 
were free to sell the donated land in any 
manner and at any price they. wished. 

Washington nevertheless attached some 
strings to the Morrill Act grants; Every 
land-grant college was required to submit 
an annual report on its progress, including 
a record of the cost and results of any im- 
provements or experiments. Furthermore, 
State Governors had to report annually to 
Congress on the disposition of funds ac- 
quired by sale of donated land. Criticism 
of the Morrill Act foreshadowed criticism of 
later grant-in-aid programs, Senator James 
M. Mason, Democrat, of Virginia, in 1859 de- 
nounced the bill which was to become the 
Morrill Act as “an unconstitutional robbing 
of the Treasury for the purpose of bribing 
the States.” He added: “In a very short 
time the whole agricultural interests of the 
country will be taken out of the hands of 
the States and [made] subject to the action 
of Congress.” 

The Weeks Act of 1911 was another land- 
mark in development of Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, That law, designed to promote 
forest fire prevention, required submission of 
a State plan to the Secretary of Agriculture 
before Federal funds were disbursed. A dec- 
ade later, Congress went further. It stipu- 
lated that States seeking Federal roadbuild- 
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ing grants, instituted in 1916, establish high- 
way departments to administer the grants; 
it stipulated also that such departments have 
“adequate powers and [be] suitably equipped 
and organized.to discharge to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture the duties” 
required by Federal law. 

Thus the two cardinal features of Federal 
grant-in-aid programs had been established 
by 1921. To become eligible for Federal aid, 
the States had to conform to certain condi- 
tions prescribed by Congress; having con- 
formed, they were required to live up to 
certain standards of performance if they 
wished to continue receiving funds from the 
Government at Washington. 

Changes in Federal and State fiscal 
situations 


Despite passage of such legislation as the 
Morrill and Weeks Acts, Federal grants ac- 
counted for only a tiny fraction of State and 
local spending up to the 1930’s. As late as 
1929, State and local governments spent $7.7 
billion, or about 2½ times as much as did 
the Federal Government. Only about $150 
million of the billions expended by States 
and localities came from Federal grant 
money. 

Before World War I, State and local rev- 
enues were supplied primarily by taxation of 
real and personal property, while the Fed- 
eral Government had relled mainly on re- 
ceipts fom customs duties and excises. In- 
troduction of the income tax on a perma- 
nent basis in 1913 opened up a rich new 
source of Federal revenue, but initial rates 
on both individual and corporation income 
were set at low levels. From 1913 through 
1916, Federal income tax receipts aggregated 
only $622 million. 

American entry into the European war in 
April 1917 gave rise to extraordinary fiscal 
demands which were met in large part by 
boosting income tax rates. Revenue from 
this source in 1917 alone came to $28 bil- 
lion,* or almost 5 times as much as had 
been collected in the 4 preceding years com- 
bined. Income tax collections soared in 
1918 to $43 billion, a record not matched 
thereafter until 1941. The high tax rates 
necessitated by World War I were scaled down 
when peace returned; by 1924, Federal in- 
come tax receipts were down to only $1.6 bil- 
lion. 

State and local governments found them- 
selves unable to cope with the problems 
caused by the economic depression of the 
1980's. Property tax revenue, mainstay of 
State and local finance, fell off because of 
widespread payments delinquency; at the 
same time, demands for relief and welfare 
services grew increasingly urgent. As a re- 
sult, the Federal Government was forced to 
support functions that had traditionally been 
the exclusive responsibility of States and 
localities. 

Federal grants to State and local govern- 
ments rose by 650 percent in 11 years, from 
$147 million in 1930 to $945 million in 1940. 
Most of the additional grant money was ear- 
marked for welfare, relief, and public works. 
Under the Social Security Act of 1935, the 
Federal Government extended matching 
grants to the States for old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, ald to dependent and crip- 
pled children, and maternal and child health. 

Substantial increases were made in other 
types of Federal aid to the States. Highway 
grants mounted from $75 million in 1930 to 
$260 million in 1938; some $122 million of 
the latter amount came from emergency re- 
lief appropriations. Public Works Adminis- 
tration grants to State and local govern- 
ments totaled $176 million in 1938. Annual 
grants for agricultural extension work and 
vocational education rose during the de- 
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pression decade, while the Housing Act of 
1937 authorized annual subsidies to local 
housing authorities." 

Despite the rise in overall Federal spend- 
ing and Federal grants-in-ald during the 
1930's, State and local governments con- 
tinued to spend more than the National 
Government, As recently as 1940, State and 
local expenditures aggregated $11.2 billion, 
compared with Federal expenditures of $10.1 
billion, American entry into World War II 
the following year reversed this balance; in 
1944 the Federal Government spent $100.5 
billion, or 10 times as much as all State and 
local governments combined. 

From the end of the war in 1945 until 
1950, State and local revenues rose along 
with a general expansion of the economy. 
Rapidly mounting property values brought 
a corresponding increase in local tax re- 
ceipts. Many State levies imposed during 
the depression years became productive reve- 
nue sources, especially general sales and in- 
come taxes. Total State expenditures 
doubled between 1946 and 1950, and sur- 
pluses accumulated during the war evapo- 
rated as the backlog of needs was met and 
demands for news services arose.’ 

Tripling of Federal grants-in-aid in past 

decade 

Although State and local spending has in- 
creased every year since the war, tt has failed 
to keep pace with needs generated by popula- 
tion growth and changing technology. 
Urban areas, underrepresented in most State 
legislatures, have often complained that they 
receive considerably less in State aid than 
they contribute in State taxes. Accordingly, 
city officials have come to rely on Wash- 
ington for help on such undertakings as 
slum clearance, urban renewal, air pollution 
control, airport construction, mass trans- 
portation, and metropolitan planning.” 

Federal contributions to these and other 
State and local projects have resulted in a 
tripling of grants-in-aid in the past decade. 
Grants-in-aid aggregated $2.9 billion in fiscal 
1953, or 8.6 percent of combined State and 
local revenues, In fiscal 1963, the latest year 
for which figures are available, Federal grants 
totaled $8.7 billion, or 11.6 percent of State 
and local revenues, Even with this massive 
transfusion of Federal aid, State and local 
governments have found it impossible to 
make ends meet. State and local indebted- 
ness almost tripled between 1953 and 1963, 
rising from 633.8 billlon to $87.5 billion. 
Since 1958, State and local debt has risen by 
$29 billion; the much larger Federal debt in- 
creased by the same amount in that period. 
Diversity of Federal Government's aid pro- 

‘ grams 

Federal grant-in-aid programs have 
grown so large that they have been described 
as constituting virtually a fourth sector of 
government. The annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury listed 65 different pro- 
grams under which States and localities re- 
ceived grants from the Federal Government 
in fiscal 1963. There were, in addition, 52 
programs under which Federal payments 
went directly to individuals within the 
States. Altogether, Federal grants to gov- 
ernments and individuals in 1963 came to 
$10.9 billion. 

The biggest single grant program, account- 
ing for one-third of all Federal aid to State 
and local governments in fiscal 1963, was the 
interstate highway program; total payments 
were $3 billion! The 13 next most impor- 
tant programs, listed in declining order of 
expenditure, were public assistance, unem- 
ployment insurance, public health (research 
and services), food distribution, education, 
agricultural conservation, National Guard, 
public and rural housing and urban renewal, 
conservation practices, veterans’ benefits, 
agricultural extension work, vocational 
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Tehabilitation, and child care. Each of these 
broad categories of aid included two or more 
component programs. 
State and local finances, 1953-03 
[All dollar figures in millions} 


937 | $33,411- | $2,870 8.6 | $33, 782 
607 35,386 | 2,906 8.4 38, 931 
„875 37,619 | 3,131 8. 3 44, 267 
152 41,092 | 3,335 8.0 | 48, 868 
553 45,920 | 3,843 8.4 53,030 
712 49,262 | 4,865 9.9 | 58,187 
572 53,972 | 6,377 118 64,110 
, 999 60,277 | 6,974 11.6 | 69,955 
. 023 64,581 | 7,131 IL1| 75,023 
547 69,492 | 7,871 13 81,278 
760 75,317 | 8. 722 11.6 | 87,451 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, are 
“Intended to provide the highest percentages 
of Federal participation to the low-income 
States, which generally have relatively large 
proportions of needy people and make rela- 
tively low assistance payments.” Such pro- 
grams in effect redistribute income from 
high-income to low-income States. 

Other types of Federal aid, such as veter- 
ans readjustment benefits, are distributed 
among the States largely according to their 
Tespective populations. Still another type 
of grant program tends to benefit certain 
States more than others because of regional 
differences, Agricultural conservation pro- 
grams, for example, help Southern and Mid- 
Western States more than those in other re- 
gions. On the other hand, heavily populated 
States are the principal recipients of urban 
renewal and public housing assistance. 

A multitude of factors are taken into ac- 
count in disbursing Federal grant money. 
For example, funds for primary, secondary, 
and urban roads (the so-called ABC system) 
are distributed as follows: one-third in the 
ratio of a State’s rural population to total 
US. rural population in 1940; one-third in 
the ratio of a State's area to total US. area; 
one-third in the ratio of a State's rural deliv- 
ery and star route mileage to all such mileage 
in the country. The allocation formula for 
interstate highway funds is even more com- 
Plex, From fiscal 1957 through fiscal 1959, 
One-half of all interstate highway money was 
distributed according to population, and one- 
half according to the foregoing formula for 
ABO roads. The interstate formula has since 
been revised to take account of new cost estl- 
Mates. States must match Federal grants for 
ABC roads dollar for dollar, but the Federal 
Government pays 90 percent of the cost of 
the Interstate System. 

RESENTMENT AT FEDERAL MIXING IN STATE 

AFFAIRS 


Many State officials have expressed appre- 
nsion over spreading Federal control of 
Publicly financed programs at all levels of 
Government. Although the standards set 
forth in Federal grant-in- ald programs have 
Served generally to upgrade the quality of 
State and local services, the feeling persists 
that valuable tax money is lost on the round- 
trip journey to and from Washington. Sena- 
tor Harry Fioop BTR Democrat, of Virginia, 
an outspoken critic of waste in Federal 
Spending, has described grants-in-aid as 
‘programs through which the Federal Goy- 
ernment collects money from taxpayers in 
the respective States, clips it for 15 to 20 per- 
cent in overhead expenses, and then passes it 
back to the States on Federal formula with 
the strings of centralized government at- 
tached.” 22 
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It is sometimes said that Federal grant 
money does not always reach its intended 
destination. S. David Adler, superintendent 
of schools in Newton, NJ, last winter de- 
scribed alleged shortcomings of Federal aid 
to education as follows: 

“The great pity of the National Defense 
Education Act and similar grants-in-aid is 
that the well administered school district 
which already has realized, through local 
effort, a fairly satisfactory expenditure level 
and a fairly satisfactory facilities base can 
provide the required secretarial services and 
administrative time requirements which are 
a prerequisite, enabling them to take ad- 
vantage of the grants-in-aid. 

“The poorly administered, inadequately 
equipped districts do not or cannot take ad- 
vantage of this situation. We believe you 
will find that it is the wealthier, better orga- 
nized, better equipped, and better housed 
school districts which have received the bulk 
of all Federal aid.” = 

On the other hand, Mayor William W. 
Maier of Milwaukee contends that “low- 
income States already have the advantage of 
lower wage and materials costs for given 
amounts of aid,” so that “to further empha- 
size low-income areas in distributing such 
aids merely gives a double equalizing effect 
to aid programs,” It is asserted also that 
States will sometimes apply for grants that 
they do not need so as to prevent other 
States from Leere a A share 
of Federal fun 

STAYING POWER OF FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS 

To replace present Federal grant-in-aid 
programs with State and local programs fi- 
nanced through shared tax revenue would be 
so difficult that it probably would not be at- 
tempted. Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, Demo- 
crat, of Maine, chairman of the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee on Inter- 
‘governmental Relations, pointed out in an 
interview last winter that Federal 
tend, “once enacted, to go on and on, no mat- 
ter how useful they may be, without a mean- 
ingful or consistent congressional reexam- 
ination of their effectiveness as instruments 
of intergovernmental cooperation.” MUSKIE 
added that “The record shows that only 14 
such programs have ever been terminated, in 
spite of numerous efforts in Congress to ter- 
minste or redirect particular ones.“ 

The Senator proposed a 5-year limit on the 
life of all grant-in-aid programs to insure 
periodic review of achievements under the 
programs. He suggested that it might be 
found, upon reexamination by Congress, that 
certain had outlived their useful- 
ness and could therefore be terminated; oth- 
ers might be deemed in need of expansion. 

It is usually difficult, however, to determine 
whether a grant-in-aid Popen ought to be 
eliminated. Persons in administer- 
ing a program acquire a vested interest in 
keeping it alive, and over the years their 

ents have survived congressional acru- 
tiny. One example is the program of Federal 
aid to vocational education, now in its 47th 
year. The fact that this program Is still in 
operation proves that it Is a failure, asserts 
James Rennie, Maryland budget officer, “or 
else we would not need to continue to en- 
courage its establishment.” Rennie is of 
opinion that both the Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961 and the Manpower Training Act 
of 1962 “seem to have the same purpose“ 
alleviating unemployment. “It would seem 
either one or the other could be eliminated, 
but this has not happened.” = 

Despite. their stated aversion to Federal 
supervision, State and local governments are 
loath to see a grant-in-ald program die. 
Federal grants provide a reliable source of 
income which States and localities would be 
hard put to duplicate. Moreover, the wages 
paid to administrative employees of grant 
programs sometimes constitute a sizable frac- 
tion of the total payroll in a community. 

Results of the presidential and congres- 
sional elections last November 3 seemed to 
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show, among other things, that pledges to 
curtail or eliminate Federal activities attract 


ley Authority, or at least a part of that ex- 
tensive public project, be sold to private 
interests. One reason for the defeat of Rep- 
resentative Bruce Alger, Republican, of Texas, 
Was said to have been his unrelenting oppo- 
sition to Federal aid for his district. 


A more striking demonstration of the im- 
portance of Federal money to States and 
localities came on November 19, when De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara an- 
Bete Sot ek Re ee 


tions open, Governor Rockefeller predicted 
closing of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
would bring “unemployment, suffering, and 
hardship” to its 10,600 civillan employees, 


Overlapping of tares and spending at all 
levels 


Soaring demand for public services of all 
kinds has resulted in overlapping of taxa- 
tion and spending at every level of govern- 
ment. For almost half a century, the Fed- 
eral Government has relied on the income 
tax for the largest part of its revenue, while 
State governments have relied increasingly— 
particularly since the 1930’s—on sales and 
liquor as well as income taxes; property 
taxes continued to be an important source 
af local revenue. „ 


for defense and foreign activities, most State 
spending for highways and higher educa- 
tion, and most local spending for elementary 
and high school education. 

More recently, the boundaries have be- 
come blurred. Property taxes now account, 
on the average, for only 43 cents of the local 
revenue dollar, as against 54 cents in 1940. 
Local governments have made up the differ- 
ence by introducing various service charges 
and nonproperty taxes. No fewer than 13 
States local sales taxes, and cities 
and counties have not hesitated to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to obtain addi- 
tional revenue. 

Voters in Shelby County, Tenn., which 
includes Memphis, this year approved a local 
sales tax of 1 percent; the State government 
already had a sales tax of 3 percent. Vir- 
tually all cities and counties in California 
collect sales taxes, and the list of Illinois 
and Mississippi communities which do so is 
constantly growing. Virginia is unusual in 
that cities may impose a sales tax but coun- 
ties may not. As a result, a number of 
financially hard-pressed cities in the State 
have avolded the sales tax for fear of losing 
retail business to surrounding counties. 


When authorized to tax income, cities 
have jumped at the chance. About 80 cities 
in Ohio collect income taxes, although the 
State itself does not. Most municipal in- 
come taxes affect only payroll earnings of 
residents and of nonresidents whose jobs are 
within the city limits. A majority of States, 
however, prohibit local governments from 
duplicating any State tax; hence many cities 
and urban counties have no recourse to 
levies on income. 

A study group appointed by President 
Eisenhower 7 years ago suggested a way to 
curtail overlapping of Federal and Saa 
taxes and expenditures. In a 
public December 5. 1957, the Joint Federal. 
State Action Committee urged that the 
States assume sole responsibility for four 
programs then costing the Federal Govern- 
ment about $105 million a year—vocational 
education, construction of waste treatment 
facilities, urban renewal planning, and re- 
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pair of public facilities damaged in natural 
disasters. The committee proposed that the 
Federal Government in return reduce the tax 
on local telephone service for 5 years from 
10 to 6 percent in States levying a like 4 

t tax of their own. At the end of 
the 5-year period, the Federal tax would be 
reduced throughout the country to 6 per- 
cent and the States would be entirely on 
their own. 

The proposals got a cool reception in Con- 
gress. Critics pointed out that the plan 
failed to consider differences in financial 
capacity among the States. To meet this 
objection, the committee put forward in Sep- 
tember 1958 a revised plan calling for main- 
tenance of the Federal telephone tax at 7 
percent during the 5-year transition period, 
with revenue from the additional 1 percent 
to be divided among 31 lower income States. 
As in the original plan, the Federal tax would 
be reduced to 6 percent at the end of 5 years. 

Again, the committee's recommendations 
made no headway in Congress. The Heller 
plan, far greater in scope, may be expected to 
remain in the discussion stage until such 
time as it may be given vigorous administra- 
tion sup The record seems to show 
that Members of Congress are reluctant to let 
control of any tax revenue, or source of tax 
revenue, slip from their hands even if the 
States which they represent would benefit in 


the process. 


3 Two years later, in July 1962, the Gover- 
nors’ conference adopted a resolution propos- 
ing that 5 percent of the proceeds of Federal 
individual income taxes collected in each 
State be turned back to help finance educa- 
tion within the State. 

3 The study group was headed by Joseph A. 

director of economics at the Brook- 
ings Institution. 

3 Address before convention of County Of- 
ficers Association of the State of New York, 
Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. 

‘Before World War II, when Federal taxes 
were much lower, a few States got back in 
dollar amounts more than all the Federal 
taxes they paid. Ratios of grants distributed 
in access of taxes paid ranged in 1930 from 
119 percent in Montana up to 319 percent in 
Wyoming. A table showing taxes paid and 
Federal aid received in each State in 1930 may 
be found in “Federal Subsidies to the States,” 
E.R.R., 1931, vol. 1, p. 13. 

*See “Tax Loopholes,” E.R.R., 1950 vol. I, 
pp. 94-99; also, “Tax Burdens and Tax-Free 
Securities,” ER. R., 1933 vol. I, pp. 59-78. 

*The national average was $235 per capita. 

Including excess-profits tax receipts. 

3 See “Public Housing in War on Poverty,” 
ER. R., 1964 vol. H. pp. 523-540. 

*See State and Local Taxation,” ER R., 
1963 vol. I, pp. 107-124. 

3 See “Reapportionment Struggle,” ERR., 
1964 vol. II, pp. 717-719. 

u See of the Road Program,” 
E. R. R., 1960 vol. II. pp. 645-662. 

u Remarks on Senate floor, June 5, 1962. 

Local Leaders Tire of Federal Ties,” 
Nation’s Business, February 1964, p. 76. 

4 Ibid., p. 78. 

= Ibid., p. 87. 


Presidential Library Will Serve the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK BROOKS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 
Mr, BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 


cent announcement that President John- 
son plans to establish a Presidential Li- 
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brary at the University of Texas has 
stimulated an unusual amount of favor- 
able editorial comment. 

The following editorial printed in the 
August 13 Beaumont, Tex., Journal, is a 
significant example of this sentiment. It 
reflects in articulate fashion the impor- 
tance of these libraries in the education 
of future leaders of our Nation. The 
editorial follows: 

THE JOHNSON PAPERS 

President Johnson's pride in his native 
Texas is reciprocated, in part, by the Uni- 
versity of Texas which has accepted a pro- 
posal to provide a library to house the Presi- 
dent's papers after he leaves the White 
House. 

But more than pride is involved in the li- 
brary. The papers will serve a practical pur- 
pose in the postgraduate training of future 
leaders in the increasingly important fleld 
of public service. Texas has contributed 
much to that fleld on a national level, and 
for the common good of the country. The 
library, we believe, will inspire a still greater 
contribution. 


The Real Alabama—Part LI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, tourism and convention activ- 
ity in the port city of Mobile are increas- 
ing with every year. There are several 
reasons, including the city's historic 
elements, its scenic beauty, good year- 
around climate, and excellent facilities, 

For example, the city has recently com- 
pleted one of the finest civic facilities in 
the Nation: a municipal auditorium and 
theater adjacent to one another costing 
more than $12 million to build. 

The auditorium is circular in shape 
and is designed according to the most 
modern principles and standards. The 


main arena accommodates more than 


10,000 persons for almost any kind of in- 
door activity such as trade shows, con- 
ventions, exhibitions, and pageants. 

The same building also contains meet- 
ing rooms for groups ranging in size up 
to 750 persons. The catering facilities 
can serve up to 3,000 persons. 

The theater building is separate and 
adjoins the auditorium. It accom- 
modates concerts of the Mobile Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Civic Music 
Association as well as stage shows, bal- 
lets, and other cultural events. 

The seating capacity is 2,000, and the 
facilities include full professional stage 
equipment and dressing rooms. 

The civic center is located very near to 
the center of town and is surrounded by 
open space and attractively landscaped. 

These new facilities and other advan- 
tages led to a record in 1964 in conven- 
tion dollars spent in the Mobile area. 
Indications are even better for 1965. 

The people of Mobile show a continu- 
ing ability to extend a most courteous 
and gracious welcome to visitors. In 
addition, city and county officials and 
other community leaders are exerting a 
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special effort to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of the Mobile area. 

The Mobile Area Chamber of Com- 
merce is extending many kinds of as- 
sistance and advice on a professional 
scale to demonstrate that Mobile can 
handle large meetings and other events. 

TOURISM ACTIVITY 8 

In addition, general tourist activity in 
the area is growing. 

Mobile is one of the oldest cities in the 
Nation, which means an opportunity for 
current-day travelers to literally walk in 
the footsteps of history. 

Besides the many historic homes and 
other sites in the city itself, there are 
numerous other nearby attractions in- 
cluding Fort Gaines and Fort Morgan. 

Pleasure craft today can ply the same 
waters once sailed here by Pineda, Bien- 
ville, Jean Lafitte and Adm. David Far- 
ragut. 

In the realm of more recent history lies 
the famed World War II battleship Ala- 
bama, now a State war memorial on the 
edge of the Tensaw River where the river 
divides the Mobile Bay Causeway. 

Besides the historic sites, other tourist 
attractions in the Mobile area include 
Bellingrath Gardens and other widely 
known floral gardens, Dauphin Island, 
— — Shores, and numerous other facil- 

8. 

Also, tourists come here by the thou- 
sands each year to witness the nationally 
known Senior Bowl football game, the 
Azalea Trail, and to see or take part in 
the Mardi Gras festivities and the Ala- 
bama Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo. 

America’s Junior Miss Pageant, now 
nationally televised each year, is another 
mammoth tourist attraction. 


Ford’s Pique at L.B.J. Leads to Rashness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the Hous- 
ton Chronicle in a recent editorial ex- 
pressed not only its opinion, but the 
opinion of most of the people in my area 
with regard to the recent statements of 
the minority leader. I believe this edito- 
rial deserves reprinting and therefore 
ask that it be placed in the RECORD: 
From tho Houston Chronicle, Aug. 9, 1965] 

Forp's Pique at L.B.J. Leaps To RaSHNESS 

House Republican Leader GERALD Forp has 
demanded that the President ask Congress 
to declare war against North Vietnam. 

He states that unless a formal declaration 
of war is made, the foundation will have been 
laid for surrender to the Communists. 

We fee) Mr. Fond's demand is childish and 
dangerous. 

It is childish because it reflects Mr. Fonn's 
pique in his personal feud with President 
Johnson. The President has kept his silence, 
refusing to be drawn directly into a clash 
with Mr. Forn (while admittedly questioning 
the conduct of "certain Republicans“ he feels 
betrayed a confidence). However, the Re- 
publican leader has not been willing to let 
the matter drop. He neurotically asks if the 
President is accusing him of misconduct, and 
seeks to explain his actions to Mr. Johnson. 
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Mr. Forp's demand is dangerous because a 
declaration of war would jeopardize present 
attempts at negotiation. Such a declaration 
is superfiuous. It would thrust this Nation 
deeper into the jungle of Asia than i cares 
to go, and would commit us to far more than 
either our national interests or honor re- 
quire. 

Mr. Johnson recognizes the danger of over- 
extensions and inflexible positions. Mr. FORD 
appears not to grasp these difficulties. ~“ 

Mr. Fonp's personal scrap with the Presl- 
dent is a little amusing, despite the dangers 
it holds. He asks: “Is it I? Is it I you're 
mad at?” The President says nothing. Mr, 
Fond shouts louder: “Is it I? No one can 
really know for certain. But if the shoe fits 
Mr. Forp, he should wear it and take the 
pinch in stride. 


The 75th Jubilee of the First Catholic 
Slovak Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recorp the remarks 
of my good friend and constituent of 
Aliquippa, Pa., Michael J. Zahorsky, 
retired past supreme officer of Jednota, 
the First Catholic Slovak Union of the 
United States, on the occasion of the 75th 
jubilee of this society. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH JUBILEE OF THE FIRST 
CATHOLIC SLOVAK UNION 

The first Catholic Slovak union, a frater- 
nal benefit society of Americans of Slovak 
descent, will observe its Diamond Jubilee 
marking the 75th year of their existence, in 
Washington on September 4, 1965. 

The Jednota,“ as the soclety is known, 

made a most commendable contribution 
to our American society by its patriotic, civic, 
Cultural, charitable, educational and reli- 
gious sponsorships and actions since the first 
day of its founding in the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on September 4, 1890. 

The Reverend Stephen Furdek founded the 
Society and until his death, 25 years later, 
guided the hundreds of thousands of Slovak 

ts in their quest of a happier life 
in this great land of ours, the United States 
ot America. The wonderful motto of the 
Jednota, “For God and Country,” is very 
much reflected in the sacrifices, devotion and 
loyalty of the Slovak people to their adopted 
land in their finding of life, liberty and pur- 
Suit of ha: here. 

The first Catholic Slovak union numbers 

Over 105,000 members and its assets have 

$30 million. Well over $50 million 
in benefits have been paid its beneficiaries. 
The Jednota Home for orphaned children in 
Middletown, Pa. has reared thousands of 
children orphaned by loss of fathers in the 
early days of the great coal fields and steel 
mills of our country. 

Thousands of its members have served 
in the Armed Forces of our country, and 
nearly 2,000 have made the supreme sacrifice 
in defense of their adopted country. Slo- 
vaks served under George Washington in the 
Revolutionary War. The War Between the 
States had its company of Slovak patriots. 
A few veterans, of the hundreds who fought 
in the Spanish-American War, are still with 
us, as are hundreds of veterans of World 
War I. The society's greatest contribution 
Was in World War II when more than 14,000 
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of its members were in the Armed For z3 of 


World War II. 
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in Iwo Jima in the South Pacific in 1944— 
one of those boys was a member of the 
Jednota. 

Much of the great amount of moneys given 
as donations and grants have benefited hun- 
dreds of institutions, churches, educational 
and cultural actions, and centers of the Slo- 
vak people. 

In commemoration of the great history 
and this observance of its 75th anniversary, 
the First. Catholic Slovak Union will dedicate 
a chapel to the Mother of Sorrows, the pa- 
troness of the Slovak people, at the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on 
September 4, 1965. 

As a fitting added tribute to the dedication 
and observance, a branch of the society was 
chartered in Washington, D.C., on Sunday, 
June 6, 1965, appropriately named the 
John F, Kennedy branch under the patronage 
of the Mother of Sorrows. 

In recognition of the sacrifices of the 
pioneers of the society, the loyalty of its 
members to our Nation, and many contribu- 
tions in the fulfillment of the aim and motto 
of their great benevolent society, we salute 
the First Catholic Slovak Union on this mo- 
mentous occasion, their diamond jubilee. 


Tax Sharing Offers Way To Solve State 
and Local Governments’ Financial Woes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Record a position paper 
of the Republican Governors’ Associa- 
tion and the Ripon Society which out- 
lines a new method to solve increasingly 
acute financial problems confronting 
many of our State and local govern- 
ments. 

This approach of sharing a significant 
portion of the Federal revenue with the 
States represent a real way to meet a 
problem that becomes more severe every- 
day. This paper merits the attention of 
every Member of Congress. It is now 
time for Congress to delve into the pros 
and cons of revenue sharing. 

Furthermore I think all the Repub- 
lican Governors should be congratulated 
for taking the constructive lead in pro- 
posing this plan to create a truly viable 
Federal system. The Governors have 
shown themselves to be imaginative, 
creative, and in keeping with the pro- 
gressive tradition of our great party. It 
gives me great pleasure to introduce 
legislation to share tax revenues with 
the States for use in the fleld of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. I hope 
the administration and my colleagues 
will support my bill and it will be con- 
sidered as soon as possible. 

The paper follows: 


Tax REVENUES WITH STATE AND LOCAL GOV- 

ERNMENTS s 
(A research paper issued jolntiy by the Re- 

publican Governors’ Association and the 

Ripon Society, July 1965) 

FOREWORD 

The Republican Governors’ Association is 
delighted to have a major part in the task 
of preparing this paper. The association be- 
lieves that the proposals incorporated in this 
research paper open exciting new vistas for 
accomplishment in intergovernmental rela- 
tionships. We stand ready to cooperate with 
the States, with the President, and with the 
Congress in working out a detailed plan for 
5 accomplishment of this salutary objec- 
tive. 

The proposal to share Federal tax revenues 
with the States is the first really workable 
suggestion for correcting a developing im- 
balance in the revenue structure of govern- 
ment at all levels to be advanced in many 
years. 

Since the final draft of the paper was— 
agreed to, the Western Governors’ confer- 
ence has unanimously approved the proposal 
for unconditional sharing of Federal tax rev- 
enues with the States. This wide bipartisan 
base of support insures sympathetic con- 
sideration by the National Governors’ con- 
ference. On June 8, 1965, the Illinois State 
Senate approved senate Resolution No. 22 
which added thhe support of that body to 
this proposal. Several other legislatures have 
endorsed the proposal. 

The once friendly attitude of the Presi- 
dent would seem to indicate that the pro- 
posal to share might yet be considered in an 
affirmative frame of reference in the execu- 
tive establishment of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Republican Governors’ Association 
desires to express its appreciation for the 
assistance of Dr. Carl McMurray of the 
association staff in the preparation of this 
paper and for the cooperation of the Ripon 
Society. 

It is our hope that this will be the first of 
& series of productive papers on State govern- 
ment problems and on the problem of rela- 
tionships between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. The preservation of our 
uniquely excellent federal system is im- 
portant. Increasing emphasis on the im- 
portant role of State government in that 
system will tend to strengthen the entire 
Structure of government in its efforts to serve 
all of our people. Strong and effective State 
and local governments are the surest defense 


Governor: 
Boise, nano, July 6, 1965. 
FOREWORD 


We of the Ripon Society firmly believe that 
the Republican Governors and the new gen- 
eration of Republican leaders in the States 
represent the real hope for the future of a 
new Republican Party. We believe that 
strengthening State and local governments 
will be one of the great challenges of a new 
and exciting era in our political history. 
And one of the first problem areas where 
Republicans must provide creative leader- 
ship is in finding adequate tax revenues for 
expanding State and local services. 

For these reasons we are happy to have 
worked with the Republican Governors’ 
Association and its staff in the preparation 
and circulation of this research paper. It 
is our sincere hope that this paper will pro- 
mote discussion and interest in one of the 
few really new major policy ideas that has 
been advanced in recent years. Both Repub- 
licans and Democrats have had a part in its 
inception. We now ask the President to 
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welcome the efforts of the Nation's Gover- 
nors—of both political parties—and to com- 
mit the full prestige, resources, and leader- 
ship of his office toward the achievement of 
a workable revenue-sharing program with 
the States. We feel this this study presents 
persuasive arguments for such a program. 

As young Americans vitally concerned with 
the future strength of our governments— 
Federal, State, and local—we ask for a vision 
which sees beyond the years. The poet has 
said that boldness has genius, power, and 
magic in it. Now is a time for such bold- 
ness. We dare to believe that we can find 
practical solutions to the problems of our 
Federal system, that we can bulld govern- 
ment for tomorrow. 

Joun S. Satoma III. President 
The Ripon Society 

WasxHinoron, D.C., July 6, 1965. 

The Ripon Society wishes to thank Mr. 
Lee Heubner, member of the Ripon Executive 
Board and a graduate student in history at 
Harvard University, for his work in heading 
the Ripon research task force that prepared 
the working draft of this study. The society 
extends its appreciation to the Republican 
Governors’ Association for its sponsorship of 
the research paper, and to Dr. Carl McMurray, 
of the association staff and Mr. Robert 
McCall, assistant to Governor Robert Smylie, 
for their assistance in preparing the final 
draft. 

GOVERNMENT FOR TOMORROW 

For a while it seemed as though every- 
one was for it. President Johnson and Sen- 
ator Goldwater endorsed the idea in the 
closing days of the 1964 campaign. Both 
the Republican and Democratic platforms 
gave it favorable notice during the summer. 
The Conference of State Governors sup- 
ported it enthusiastically. 

Liberal economists and conservative Con- 
gressmen joined editorial writers and col- 
umnists of all persuasions in backing the 
proposal. The most popular version of the 
idea bore the name of the President's chief 
economic adviser, Dr. Walter Heller. A spe- 
cial Presidential task force, headed by Dr. 
Joseph Pechman of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, gaye formal approval after a detailed 
study. 

The object of all this affection was the 
so-called Heller proposal to distribute some 
Federal income tax revenue to State govern- 
ments on a “no strings” basis. Economist 
Robert Heilbroner described the plan as 
“that rarest of rarities—a really new idea in 
domestic economic policy.” Edwin Dale, eco- 
nomics specialist for the New York Times 
wrote in the New Republic that it was “one 
of the most exciting ideas to hit Washington 
in years.” Heller, then Chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
began to publicize the idea in this country 
early in 1964. Republicans welcomed a plan 
which expressed the concern for State gov- 
ernment which President Eisenhower and 
other leaders had urged for so many years. 
Support grew quickly and by December one 
editorial writer predicted that “it would seem 
to have at least a decent chance of winning 
con onal approval.” 1 

But the prediction was never tested. For 
in mid-December the President did a brist- 
ling aboutface. He was irritated, he told 
reporters at a background conference, be- 
cause the favorable recommendations of the 
Pechman task force had been leaked to cer- 
tain newspapers. He was annoyed because 
the leak had generated criticism. Angrily, 
> 8 any reference to its merits, he 

e proposal—its wid d su 
notwithstanding. 18851 ope 

But it did not stay shelved. Journalists 
reminded the President of his campaign 
Promises, It deserved a better fate,” the 
New York Times lamented, “at least a 
thorough airing.” Economists continued to 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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one more time. 
Smylie of Idaho announced that the Goy- 
ernors had asked the President to permit a 
new study of the Heller plan. They were 
told that the idea was under review in the 
Bureau of the Budget. There it languishes 
today 

For reasons which are developed in this 
paper, the Republican Governors“ Association 
and Ripon Society support the revenue shar- 
ing proposal. We believe that the idea should 
be judged on its merits and not removed 
from the realm of public discussion because 
of personal peevishness on the part of the 
President. It is our hope that President 
Johnson will rise above his pique and permit 
the resources of the Executive Office and the 
Pechman task force, in full cooperation with 
the Nation’s Governors, to begin fashioning 
a workable legislative proposal for revenue 
distribution to the States. 
GOVERNMENT FOR TOMORROW: 

AND CRISIS 

We live in an era when events threaten to 
outrace our ability to respond to them. Too 
much of present-day politics is caught up in 
the rhetoric of the 1930's while the acceler- 
ated pulse of life requires that we develop 
dramatic new solutions to the problems of 
today and those of the 1970’s and 1980's. 
The United States is entering upon a period 
of political turbulence, in which a new and 
much younger population will confront issues 
which are different in kind and in scope 
from those of the past generation. They are 
the sort of problems which convince us that 
the exciting new area of political action, the 
great new opportunity for boldness and cre- 
ativity and innovation, will be found more 
and more at the State and local level. 

Consider the most dramatic challenges. 
“(T]he focus of domestic politics,” Peter 
Drucker has written recently, “is likely to 
shift to two new areas: the metropolis and 
the school.” The cities, he argues “are rap- 
idly becoming unliveable * * *. But long 
before we can hope to come to grips with 
the city as a human environment we will 
have to come to grips with the city as a 
government. And the need is desperate. 
Within a few years three-quarters of the 
American people will live in a fairly small 
number of metropolitan areas, fewer than 
200.“ 

As for education: 


“Five to eight years from now, around 50 
percent more students should be in American 
colleges than there are today * . Al- 
together our society will be school 
centered. At least one-third of the 
American people will be in school a few years 
hence * * Teachers are already the 
largest single occupational group in the 
country. 

Exploding population, rapid urbanization, 
higher prices and advanced technology are 
placing enormous pressures on State and 
local governments. The country is growing 
by some 8,000 persons every day and as Life 
magazine said in an editorial last December, 
“The States have had to bear the ful] brunt 
of the population explosion.“ In fact, vast 
new sums are necessary if even the most or- 
dinary, ongoing functions are to be ade- 
quately maintained. Programs such as edu- 
cation, fire and police protection, streets and 
highways, health and sanitation, recreation, 
welfare, water, and transportation must not 
be cut back. Nor can we safely allow control 
of such concerns to slip further into Federal 
hands. 


OPPORTUNITY 


The States and localities do not want to 
curtail or surrender these responsibilities. 
That is why they have increased their budg- 
ets to twice the level of Federal domestic ex- 
penditures. That is why they have doubled 
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their employment over the past 13 years so 
that it is now three times that of the Fed- 
eral civilian level. And yet, the States and 
localities face a crisis. For at a moment 
when the future is rushing in upon them 
with such remarkable speed, they are victims 
of a financial resource base which is decades 
out of date. 

All too often headlines announce that the 
States must "Live on Crumbs”: that they are 
“Prantic for Cash.“ The pressure of rising 
costs distorts the whole pattern of State and 
local performance, Officials are constantly 
preoccupied with fiscal crises. Mayors and 
Governors are repeatedly evaluated by their 
ability to wriggle out of one financial squeeze 
after another. A vicious circle is promoted 
which produces low esteem for State and 
local capacities. Ironically, this loss of pres- 
tige is occurring during a period when State 
leaders have shown a remarkable willingness 
to undertake new responsibilities. Problems 
result not from lack of will but from lack of 
money. The effect, as Governor Rockefeller 
has said, js that, “Our Federal system—and 
the basic concept of responsive government 
close to the people—is threatened as never 
before.“ “ 

THE VIRTUES OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


We dare not let this threat continue. For 
vigorous government at the State and local 
levels has several indispensable values. 

1, A decision is made more rationally when 
those who make it must live directly with 
its consequences. As Prof. Otto Eckstein of 
the Council of Economic Advisers phrases it. 
there is a greater coincidence between the 
distribution of benefits and costs.“ 7 

2. A multiplicity of State and local govern- 
ments creates the possibility of a choice by 
citizens and forces each government to face 
the test of comparison with others. 

3. Decentralized government permits a 
variety of values, protecting legitimate mi- 
nority and regional interests. A widely di- 
versified people need not submit to a single 
pattern of public life. 

4.Innovation and experimentation are 
fostered by small-scale government. What 
works well in one setting can spread from 
State to State as many new ideas did early 
in the 19th century and during the progres- 
sive era. 

5. Healthy State and local government in- 
creases citizen participation and reduces the 
sense of political alienation. 

6. State and local governments can pro- 
vide a source of strength for the party which 
is out of power at the national level and thus 
contribute to meaningful two-party politics. 

7. Social and economic complexities can 
often be most easily untangled by State and 
local units. We repudiate the myth that an 
increasingly complex society always requires 
increasingly centralized government. Some- 
times new domestic problems call for solu- 
tions which can be developed most effectively 
at the national level. But, the administra- 
tion of the solutions to these problems can 
often be managed most efficiently on the local 
level. We reaffirm our belief that modern so- 
ciety requires flexible, pluralistic government. 

Let us admit that we are speaking without 
apology in defense of a Federal system; we 
are not speaking the Federal Govern- 
ment. We believe that we cannot seize the 
future unless the various orders of govern- 
ment become allies rather than enemies. As 
former President Eisenhower sald last June, 
“The better the States do their Job, the bet- 
ter the chance that the Federal Government 
will cooperate properly and effectively with 
them. *"* To do this “better job“ the 
States need new sources of revenue. 

RISING COSTS 

Let us consider the way in which the bills 
have been piling up. Eighteen years is not 
a long time, yet State and local expenditures 
in 1964 were six times greater than they were 
in 1946. State and local outlays for educa- 
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tion alone increased from $3 billion at the end 
of Worid War II to $22 billion last year. In 
1964 State and local governments spent a 
total of $65 billion—twice as much as the 
Federal Government spent on domestic pro- 
gram. Over the past 10 years, State and 
local expenditures have risen at 8 percent a 
year—twice as fast as gross national product. 
Let no one say that States haye not moved 
to meet increased demands.’ 

But the dizzying pace is Just beginning. 
This spring State Governors requested budg- 
et increases totaling $5.44 billion over the 
Previous biennium. The Council of State 
Governments has recently estimated that the 
States must raise $2 billion by 1970 in addi- 
tion to what is now in sight—-solely for high- 
er education. Tota] educational outlays are 
expected to more than double in the next 7 
years. Health and sanitation costs will in- 
Crease 244 times, housing and community de- 
velopment expenses will be 10 times the 
present level. Economists estimate that 
State and local governments, which spent 
$65 billion last year, will be spending $82 
Billion by 1967, $100 to $120 billion by 1970, 
and as much as $155 billion just 9 years from 
now in 1974. By that time they will have 
tar outstripped Federal expenditures for do- 
Mestic, military, and foreign policy purposes 
combined.” 

But the sad fact is that present financial 
resources are not abundant enough to meet 
these needs. Nor do they show promise for 
Sufficient expansion in the future. Indeed, 
almost every imaginable tax resource has al- 
Teady been subjected to increasing and often 
Undesirable pressures. State taxes alone 
have gone from $4.9 billion in 1946 to $24.2 
Dillion in 1964, an average increase of over 
a Dillion dollars a year. A sharp jump in 
1963 produced a hike in property taxes of 7.3 
Percent over the previous year; sales taxes 
Went up 8.7 percent, corporate and individual 

e taxes rose 7.5 and 63 percent 
Tespectively—all in 1 year. In 1964, State 
tax increases siphoned off one-third of the 
$6.5 billion Federal tax cut. Despite warn- 
ings from economists, a bewildering variety 
Of consumption, payroll, and service taxes 
have appeared at the local level from Detroit 
to Oakland, Fairbanks to Mobile, Los Angeles 
to Baltimore. Over 40 cities have recently 
imposed motel and hotel taxes in an effort to 
shift their burdens to nonresidents. In a 
frantic search for additional revenues, New 
Hampshire has instituted a sweepstakes." 

The end is not in sight, Twenty-six Gov- 
ernors have asked for tax increases this past 
Spring and many of those who are relying on 
larger yields from present taxes have warned 
their legislatures that tax hikes are a future 
necessity." Yet there is evidence that tradi- 
tional taxes have already reached the limits 
Of desirable expansion. Let us examine more 
Closely the current status of the income tax, 
the property tax and the sales tax. 


THE LIMITS OF CURRENT TAX SOURCES 


Of all revenues, only the income tax ex- 
Pands quickly with the growing economy. 
Yet only 12 percent of State and local moneys 
are drawn from this source. Governors in 
nine States are presently seeking income tax 
revisions to produce much heavier yields“ 

le we applaud their courage, we em- 
Phasize that State income taxes cannot solve 
the problems. The distinguished economist, 
John Due, explains why in his noted text- 
book, “Government Finance”: 

“The possibility of migration of the tax 
base is the economic consideration of primary 
importance. Whenever migration is rela- 
tively easy, attempts to tax will yield little 
revenue and will produce economic effects 
Particularly adverse to the taxing jurisdic- 
tion. + Heavy State taxation of income 
may induce same persons to leave the State. 

Income taxes can, without question, 
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be administered most effectively and with 
least migration of economic activity by the 
Federal Government.” “ 

Professor Due goes on to point out that on 
the State level actual migration is not as 
great a problem as is the threat of migration 
on political leaders. Cutthroat competition 
for industry and labor makes it extremely 
dificult to raise income taxes at the State 
level: In Oregon 2 years ago, the voters 
refused an income tax which was strongly 
supported by education leaders, labor officials, 
both houses of the legislature, and the Gov- 
ernor. New Jersey; Michigan, South Dakota, 
and Vermont all refused to approve income 
tax revisions last year. Several States have 
constitutional limitations on nonproperty 
taxes. 

Even if income taxes could be increased, 
interjurisdictional and other administrative 
problems make this an inefficient levy, Eva- 
sion on the one hand and double taxation 
on the other create serious problems. State 
income tax machinery duplicates that of the 
Federal Government, needlessly and ineffi- 
ciently. Moreover, when State increases are 
added to Federal income taxes, the overall 
tax structure can become Illogical and ex- 
cessive for some taxpayers. 

The property tax is more appropriate for 
State-local use but economists generally 
agree that it has been overused and cannot 
be raised much higher. It presently accounts 
for 45 percent of State and local income.“ 
Property taxes are often inequitable in that 
they apply to only one kind of wealth. Vast 
nonproperty resources can escape taxation 
while the unfortunate property owner can- 
not even obtain an adjustment for debt out- 
standing against his property. An unjust 
and painful burden falls on homeowners with 
small current incomes—retired persons and 
widows are particularly hard hit and often 
lack cash to pay taxes on homes they bought 
years before. The property tax can also be 
highly regressive; it is tied to ex- 
penditures which are typically regressive 
relative to income, 

Many State and local governmental units 
are presently looking to the sales tax to get 
them out of fiscal trouble. Thirty-seven 
States now have sales taxes. In three more 
(New York, Massachusetts, and Idaho) Gov- 
ernors asked their legislatures to add such 
levies this year. In 10 States, Governors 
requested sales tax increases and extensions 
in 1965. Selective levies are also popular. 
For example, 12 States this year considered 
increases in cigarette taxes—from 3 cents to 
8 cents a pack in California, 5 cents to 10 
cents in New York, 4 cents to 8 cents in 
Ilinois and so on. Gasoline taxes run very 
high. Thirteen States allow further city 
sales taxes and these too have climbed. u 

Again, consumption taxes in many areas 
have gone about as high as they can go. 
Some States have constitutional barriers 
and in all States 5 percent is seen as the up- 
per reasonable limit. Moreover, the sales tax 
is a regressive instrument and tolerable only 
when it is a relatively small part of an over- 
all progressive structure. It favors those 
who can save; it places a burden on large 
families. It can produce pressure for infla- 
tionary wage increases, but more often it 
discourages consumption and investment 
and thus has a deflationary effect. Selective 
taxes can change buying patterns when they 
get too high. Local taxes can drive con- 
sumers to the suburbs. Sales taxes are 
useful within limits but the limits are 
rapidly being approached. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE SQUEEZE 

The sad truth of State and local finance 
is that costs are rising faster than revenues. 
The consequences of this squeeze are evident 
on every hand. 

Dramatic evidence of the growing ar- 
ity between government responsibilities and 
government resources is found in the enor- 
mous increase in State and local debt From 
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a $15.9 billion level in 1946, public indebted- 
ness at the State and local level had almost 
doubled by 1952 when it reached $30 billion. 
In the thirteen since then, State and 
local debt has tripled, an average increase of 
more than $4% billion per year. Approxi- 
mately $90 billion is outstanding today. 

Fiscal problems have also created political 
blight. Former Republican Gov. John An- 
derson, of Kansas, recently described the 
problem before the Committee for Economic 
Development: 

The rate of “tax mortality” among State 
and local political leaders is very high. A 
Governor or mayor must raise taxes in order 
to meet his in responsibilities but 
he is often voted out of office for doing so. 
Were he to choose to cut services rather 
than to raise taxes, he would also be likely 
to get kicked out.” 

“Tax mortality” was evident in the last 
off-year elections in 1962 when 13 incumbent 
Governors were ousted. Tax policy was a 
major issue in every State election in 1962 
and 1964, and it is already apparent that 
taxation will again be a major issue in the 
38 gubernatorial races in 1966. 

Unfortunately impoverished State govern- 
ments have sometimes been forced to aban- 
don or limit needed programs. More often, 
however, they have managed to raise taxes, 
increase debt, or—what is perhaps most sig- 
nificant—look to Washington, D.C., for help. 

FEDERAL AID FILLS THE GAP 

The Federal Government has been ready 
to fill the gap. In just the last 11 years, 
Federal aid to the States has almost quad- 
rupled. It stood at $2.7 billion in 1954; it 
amounts to approximately $11 billion this 
year, about 15 percent of State and local 
general revenues. In his 1964 text, Ameri- 
can Intergovernmental Relations, W. Brooke 
Graves discusses the immense problems he 
had in trying to just compile a lst of all 
Federal grant programs. His roster stretches 
for 22 pages; two-thirds of the entries have 
been added since 1930. The need for many of 
these programs has long since disappeared, 
Professor Graves argues, yet specific grants 
do not diminish; they multiply.” 

Last year's Republican platform pledged 
8 reexamination and major overhaul 
o; Federal grart-in-aid programs.” In 
1961, the highly respected Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations be- 
came so alarmed about entrenched and use- 
less programs that it recommended that each 
grant program be automatically terminated 
5 years after its establishment unless spe- 
cifically continued at that time. The Com- 


so permanent as a temporary 3 
“It becomes a going concern,” writes politi- 
cal scientist William G. Carleton. “[VJested 
interests are created, the controversial be- 
comes customary, and the opposition van- 
ishes,” = 

Almost all informed observers agree that 
the thick underbrush of Federal grant pro- 
grams wastes money on outdated operations 
while real needs are unmet, What is even 
more reprehensible is that the States are 
forced to reproduce Federal errors and to 
match Federal blunders. Present “condi- 
tional” grants-in-aid give Washington im- 
portant controls over State and local budget- 
ing. Public officials find it dificult to turn 
down Federal money. Yet the requirement 
that States maten Federal funds forces them 
to forego other activities which are often 
more important. Many Governors have 
spoken ruefully of “those armories we really 
didn’t need.“ yet built because we could get 
them relatively cheaply.” The Reporter 
magazine has pointed out that “poor States 
in particular feel obliged to put a dispropor- 
tionate share of their funds into federally 
matched programs such as highways and air- 
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ports, rather than into such unaided pro- 
grams as fire and police protection.” The 
result, writes Professor Due, is that “the 
overall budget may be substantially different 
from that which would most satisfactorily 
meet the desires of the community.” He 
warns of “a precedent for posible drastic in- 
terference with the functions of the 
States.” = 

Furthermore, as the fiscal squeeze tightens, 
States_and localities are tied financially to 
these outdated programs and they are un- 
able to find matching funds for the more 
important new Federal grants. For this rea- 
gon job retraining programs will be en- 
dangered when a matching requirement be- 
comes effective this summer. When the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Governors con- 
ference endorsed the Heller plan last year, 
this was one of its most telling arguments. 

Conditional grants also involve severe ad- 
Former President 


description, 
costs alone are pegged at 16 percent. State 
Officials must frequently wrangle with Fed- 


ways 
available to the States.” * 
A BETTER ANSWER 


What can be done to ease the fiscal crisis 
in States and localities? Taxes can be re- 
formed and adjusted, credit can be strength- 
ened and extended, Federal aids can be re- 
viewed and streamlined. But none of these 
options can give more than limited rellef. 
Without more dramatic help it is likely that 
State functions will continue to slip away 
under the enormous pressures of the next 
two decades. 

But our search for a “simpler and better 
way” is not without hope. For in dramatic 
contrast to the bleak fiscal picture at the 
local and State level, the Federal Govern- 
ment today faces the prospect of increasing 
revenues. Because the Federal tax structure 
is highly responsive to economic growth, 
prosperity generates ever-increasing tax re- 
turns. There is expectation that these reve- 
nues will soon begin to exceed expenditures, 
Unless this margin is returned to the econ- 
omy, observers fear it will act as an auto- 
matic brake“ on national growth. Walter 
Heller (along with James M. Tobin and Budg- 
et Director Kermit Gordon) began to sound 
an alarm about “fiscal soon after he 
arrived in Washington in 1961. (He had 
spoken of it even before the 1960 election.) 
His concern helped to bring about last year’s 
tax cut, but even that did not sufficiently 
limit “the Federal suction machine.” In 
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1964 Heller pointed to a $6 billion annual 
increase in Federal tax revenue and sug- 
gested that a part of it be funneled back 
into the economy through unrestricted 
grants to the States. This procedure would 
serve the dual purpose of stimulating the 
economy across the whole range of 50 States 
and, consequently, pump funds into the 
existing sources of State revenues 

The tronic truth of the matter is that 
where the needs are greatest, current revenue 
is smallest. The States and localitics bear 
the brunt of the population boom, but the 
Federal Government reaps the frults of the 
new prosperity. State revenues are embar- 
Tassingly small; Federal revenues are embar- 
rassingly large. This condition is a direct 
result of the fact that most revenues can be 
collected with the highest degree of effec- 
tiveness by the Federal Government. It pro- 
duces massive Federal intrusion into essen- 
tially local concerns, the values of local plan- 
ning and administration notwithstanding. 

It is our belief that this logic is not in- 
evitable. We dare to believe that we can 
have the best of both worlds—the efficiencies 
of centralized taxation and the advantages 
of decentralized expenditure. By using ex- 
isting State facilities for the allocation of 
these funds to a variety of public services, we 
would also curtail the monumental growth of 
the Federal bureaucracy with its duplication 
of services and conflicting jurisdictions. 
More money would go into services and less 
into bureaucratic overhead. It is for these 
reasons that we urge the adoption of a rev- 
enue-sharing proposal such as the Heller 
plan. 
THE SHARING OF TAX REVENUES—SOME DETAILS 


It was just 6 days before the presidential 
election that the White House issued the fol- 
lowing description of a revenue-sharing pro- 


gram. 
“In line with the Democratic platform 


sist them with their responsibilities. 

“At the State and local level we see respon- 
sibilities rising faster than revenues, while 
at the Federal level an average annual rev- 
enue growth of some $6 billion provides a 
comfortable margin for Federal tax reduc- 
tion, Federal programs, and more generous 
help to State and local units. 

“The National Government, as a construc- 
tive partner in a creative Federal state, should 
help restore fiscal balance and strengthen 
State and local governments by making avail- 
able for their use some part of our great and 
growing Federal tax revenues over and above 
existing aids. > 

Intensive study is now being given to 


. President Eisenhower spon- 
sored important commissions and investiga- 
tions during his administration but was able 
to achieve little substantive reform, The 
pressures of budgetary surplus in the 1960’s 
have finally turned an old dream Into a very 
real possibility. 

What the presidential candidates described 
in general terms, the Pechman task force 
worked out in detail. It reportedly sug- 
gested a I- percent return on all income tax 
revenues, a sum which would total $2.5 bil- 
lion this year and $3.5 billion by 1970. The 
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money would enter a trust fund—so as to 
keep it out of the Federal budget. It would 
be given in the form of an unconditional 
grant, subject only to basic prohibitions 
such as bans on construction of highways or 
public buildings. Most of the money (two- 
thirds) would be distributed according to 
population, the rest according to State 
needs. 

We would indicate here that many details 
can be worked out when a more specific plan 
is presented. For example, a part of the aid 
could be explicitly earmarked for local gov- 
ernments. Basic prohibitions can guard 
against flagrant misuse or racial discrimina- 
tion. Governor Anderson has spoken of re- 
quiring a “well-developed spending plan,” on 
the State level. Distribution formulas can 
be negotiated so as to achieve an acceptable 
and balanced program. Our endorsement Is 
not affected by these specifics. The case we 
make can be applied to several variations of 
the plan—including the approach which was 
written into the Republican platform last 
summer. It called for credit Federal 
taxes for specified State and local taxes paid. 
It is enough to note that our States have for 
years used a variety of methods for sharing 
tax revenues with local governments, and 
the experiences of the States should provide 
useful guidelines for the development of a 
Federal program.” 

In drawing up a specific proposal, we 
would do well to examine the experience of 
countries like Canada and Australia which 
have made use of the “block” or uncondi- 
tional” grant to the provinces for some time. 
In Australia the process is fairly automatic. 
In Canada it is subjected to considerable 
negotiation every renewal period. But even 
there, says Professor Eckstein, it has “worked 
fairly wen.“ The last American experience 
with large unconditional grants came in 1837 
when a $37 million surplus from the sale of 
public lands was distributed to the States. 
The assumption of State debts in 1790 was 
another precedent.” 

Whatever its final form, the revenue shar- 
ing concept will help State and local units 
resolve a dangerous situation. It will enable 
them to serve the public without further 
burdening an exhausted tax base. It will 
not eliminate conditional grants but it will 
help those who seek to reform them. The 
grim threat of tax mortality and public pen- 
ury will be relieved, resulting in govern- 
ments of higher quality and greater 
stability. Commonweal magazine put it this 
way in an editorial last Christmas Day: “The 
Heller plan, properly administered, could im- 
prove the States performance and awaken at 
least some of the popular interest necessary 
to make the system work. For the 
people’s attention there is nothing like a gift 
of $100 million or so,” * 


CAN WE TRUST THE STATES? 


We cite this effect on State performance 
and State morale as part of our answer to 
critics of the plan. For by and large their 
objections boll down to a single cry: “We 
just don't trust the States.” Often the cry 
comes from well-established Washington 
lobbyists who fear they will lose their in- 
fluence. It also springs from entrenched 
administrators who would rather see more 
money in their own aid programs. 

And some anti-State“ opposition comes 
from those who have lost historical perspec- 
tive, who forget the States have often led the 
Federal Government in their willingness to 
change, to experiment, and to meet new 
problems. Many people also forget that even 
today the States and localities spend twice 
as much domestically and employ three times 
as many civilians as does the Government in 
W. In fact, Federal employment 
has fallen from 2.6 to 2.5 million since 1952 
while State and local payrolls have gone from 
4 to 8 million in the same period. We 
should not forget that scarcity of funds has 
not prevented the development of persuasive 
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examples of good State and local government 
in the fields of education, regional and local 
Planning, and social welfare Many straws 
are in the wind; they indicate that the States 
are in a position to make great advances, 
Nothing could be more effective than a reve- 
nue sharing program in accelerating these 
Programs, and in reestablishing vital State 
government as a creative partner in a fiexi- 
ble Federal system. “If we are serious about 
the idea of creative federalism,’ says Dr. 
Heller, “now is the time to do something 
constructive about it.” > 

We would emphasize the fact that a 
Tevenue-sharing program would not in any 
Way reduce the ability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to play a creative role in meeting 
National problems. We are not asking that 
all of our problem-solving eggs be placed in 
one basket, State or Federal. Let us look at 
One example. In the sense that the war on 
Poverty is a real war, it is an all-out crash“ 
Program which attempts to discover and 
eliminate basic social problems. Everyone 
hopes that the war will be won; no one plans 
that it will last forever. The Heller plan 
Will not limit the ability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to fight that war; it may foster 
Some much-needed help on the State and 
local level. But in the sense that poverty 
is a persistent and unending threat, we bat- 
tle against it everyday in our schools, our 
hospitals, our social centers, These institu- 
tions will never close, nor will our police and 
fire stations, our highway and welfare offices, 
our water filtration plants. Their wars will 
never be won. The revenue-sharing plan 
Will give the States and localities the where- 
Withal to more adequately finance these pro- 
grams orten humdrum and often taken for 
granted. ‘Those who just don't trust the 
States“ would do well to reflect on just how 
much trust all of us must place in State 
and local government every day. 

THE HOUR IS LATE 


To those who suggest that Federal sur- 
Pluses should be used to cut taxes, to in- 
Crease Federal spending, or to reduce the na- 
tional debt, we would point out that all of 
these ends could be pursued—the margin 
Will probably be large enough to accommo- 
date many desires. But we thing the rev- 
enue-sharing idea more important than any 
of them. 

Finally we would direct one comment to 
those who fear that the Heller plan would 
mean further incursions upon State preroga- 
tives, that revenue will mean control no 
Matter how unconditional the original grant. 
It would be foolish to deny that this possi- 
bility exists, but it would be equally foolish 
to let the matter rest there. The choice we 
face is not between State dollars and Fed- 
eral dollars, but between Federal dollars 
Which bear a vast array of strings and con- 
aitions—and revenues which are relatively 
Unburdened. Only the latter alternative can 
now rescue us from the former. And the 
hour is late - 

Above all we appeal to Americans for a 
Vision which sees beyond the years—beyond 
the realities of today and into the possibili- 
ties of tomorrow. What will our Federal 
System look like then? Critics from the 
left are convinced of Federal virtues and are 
Suspicious of the States; critics from the 
Tight defend local government and are sus- 
Picious of Washington. But mutual suspl- 
cions must not be allowed to produce a dead- 
lock, This country will not be governed 
Well, her problems will not be met, unless 
government is alive and active and respon- 
sible at every level. 

No single order of government can be 
fully effective unless it has the respect and 
Cooperation of governments at all other 
levels. The revenue-sharing proposal grows 
Out of an awareness that the Federal and 
State Governments need each other. It will 
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depend for its effectiveness upon their ca- 
pacity to respect each other. 

We must act now. For in the last third 
of the 20th century, this country will face 
unparalleled challenges. They can become 
unparalleled opportunities—but only if we 
confront them with sensitivity and fiexibil- 
ity, with firmness and with understanding. 
We must seek these qualities in men and in 
ideas—and we must embody them in pro- 
grams and in institutions. 

The revenue-sharing proposal can help to 
prepare our political system to meet the on- 
ward rush of events. It can help us to put 
into practice all that we mean when we speak 
of “cooperative federalism." It can help us to 
build government for tomorrow. 
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Power, The time may be later than we 
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Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the many explanations, 
rationalizations, and recriminations aris- 
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ing out of the disgraceful Los Angeles 
riots, I think it is important to record the 
views of George S. Schuyler, associate 
editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, as pub- 
lished in the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, 
on August 20, 1965. 

[From the Columbus Dispatch, Aug. 20, 1965] 
Necro Enrron Sars Crvm RIGHTERS Must 
BLAME THEMSELVES FoR RIOTS 
(By George S. Schuyler) 

(George S. Schuyler, associate editor of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, a reporter and editor for 
various Negro newspapers and magazines for 
over 40 years, is one of the best known Negro 
intellectuals in America, He has long be- 
lieved that Negro Americans, in their own in- 
terest, should be conservatives rather than 
Tadicals in U.S. politics, and that they have 
been led astray by “power-hungry” civil 
Tights leaders. In this article, he has been 
given complete freedom to present his un- 
usual point of view as to what's behind the 
Negro riots.) 

New Yorx.—The current crop of anti- 
white disturbances, like those in the past, 
is the inevitable consequence of the increas- 
ing competition between rival civil rights 
groups led by career agitators vying for the 
profits of organized pandemonium. Never 
have so many innocent people been betrayed 
by so few for so little. 

There are as many different kinds of Ne- 
groes as there are white people, and most 
of them deplore the bad reputation they 
have been given by the excesses of the agita- 
tional and criminal elements of their so- 
called race. They respect life and property. 
They own millions of homes, automobiles 
and modern utensils and do not cram the 


Like their white peers, they are eager to 
live in peace. They have no illusions about 
the marching, mobbing, picketing, vandaliz- 
ing Negro element. They know there is a 
lot of law in the end of a policeman's night- 
stick, and they want it used. 

Above all, these Negroes wish white people 
in authority would stop flattering and en- 
couraging the soceror’s apprentices leading 
astray the mentally retarded and criminally 
bent black minority. 

Utilizing the traditional techniques of 
spontaneous disorder, well known to Com- 
munists, Nazis and other political perverts, 
the self-appointed leaders of the Negro re- 
volution have for years recklessly incited 
young Negroes to mass action inside (and 
often outside) the urban Negro enclaves. 

In turn they have denounced police 
brutality, the white power structure, 
residential segregation, de facto segre- 
gated schools, job discrimination, phony 
white liberals, and a whole gamut of 
grievances which could not possibly be solved 
or even ameliorated in a century, if then, and 
will never lessen racial conflict. 

Constant suggestions of a long hot sum- 
mer and conditions getting worse before they 
get better, are but invitations to hoodlums, 
arsonists and vandals, aided by white beat- 
nik amoralists and malcontent leftists cur- 
rently disturbing our campuses. 

Not a single one of these trumpeted evils 
is non-existent here nor in any other country 


similarly circumstanced. They are products 


of our color caste system which will never be 
improved by Negro insurrection. They are 
in all multiracial and multiethnic societies 
from Soviet Muslim Asia to Central Africa. 
These problems are more agitated here be- 
cause the United States has been a sitting 
duck for left-wing moralizers who have made 
millions of well-meaning Americans feel like 
Nazi racists; and who have persuaded gullible 
Negroes into believing the only thing hold- 
ing them back is persecution. 

Only the most self-serving demagogs, 
arrogant know-it-alls, or men with social 
revolution in mind would stir up a social 
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situation so fraught with tragedy for 
Negroes, or profess to believe that any pre- 
dominant social class would willingly sur- 
render power, prestige and privileges in the 
face of threats and violent demonstrations. 

Ever since the long and futile Montgomery 
bus boycott (settled not by marching but by 
Federal court order), the peripatetic Dr. 
Martin Luther King and his posse of political 
parsons in the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC) have roamed the country 
collecting coin and infecting the mentally 
retarded with the germs of civil disobedience, 
camouflaged as nonyiolence and love of 
white people. 

Phony prayers for the salvation of white 
oppressors and chanting slave songs fooled 
nobody except possibly the utopians and 
wishful thinkers. Only the unwary and true 
believers thought this program was anything 
but pixilated. 

As many Negroes foresaw, the net result of 
this long encouragement of civil disobedi- 
ence, disdain for authority, and general dis- 
respect for public morals, was to set the 
stage for the successive disgraceful orgies of 
burning, looting, vandalism, and death, with 
the criminal elements of the slum proletariat 
taking over. Ironically, when police called 
upon these ciyil rights leaders to help control 
the rampaging mobs, they were, if found, 
completely ineffective. 

With the recklessness of complete igno- 
rance or irresponsibility, the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference (SCLC) sent its 
mobile gangs of young clergymen from place 
to place to take over the revolution despite 
expressed objections of local leaders, even 
mobilizing schoolchildren to face police 
clubs, dogs, and fire hoses, breeding ill will 
and jeopardizing Negro jobs by promotion of 
nuisance tactics. No matter how many min- 
ions might be jugged by the police, the 
Reverend King always contrived to get out in 
time for his next speaking engagement. 

James Farmer, the professional! pacifist and 
war resister who heads the Congress of Racial 
Equality, has played an even more sinister 
role with outright challenges to law, order, 
and public peace. Like SCLC, this outfit 
operates schools of subversion where gradu- 
ates are trained in how to march on city halis 
and courthouses, fall limp when arrested, 
and in other ways make pests of themselves. 

Not to be outdone by these competitors for 
the scarce civil rights dollar, the veteran Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), saw the expedience 
of adopting the same tactics of boycotts, sit- 
ins, marches, and picketings. It even went 
much further by thinking up the de facto 
school ‘segregation gimmick which has kept 
the North and East in an uproar for the last 
3 years: 

The empty assumption behind this cam- 
paign is that schools predominantly at- 
tended by Negro children are ipso facto 
segregated and therefore inferior; and that 
to equalize public education this imbalance 
must be corrected by moving the Negro chil- 
dren into predominantly white schools. 
Since this was and is obviously impossible, 
what small victories have attended these 
herculean efforts have been pyrrhic. No- 
where have school boycotts, marches and 
besiegements of boards of education done 
else but worsen race relations. 

The millionaire-subsidized National Urban 
League stretched absurdity still further by 
coming out publicly for preference being 
shown Negroes in employment and promo- 
tion because they are so far behind whites. 
This was and is doomed to failure in our 
basically competitive society but it adds up 
to another reason for suspicion and hatred 
of white people. 

All of these civil rights leaders have joined 
in a loud chorus denouncing “police bru- 
tality” or the forceful suppression of crime 
which flourishes in every large Negro com- 
munity. Every subordinate from coast to 
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coast joined in the hue and cry although 
decent Negroes as well as whites suffer from 
this criminal element. The cry sounds in 
many cities with monotonous regularity, for 
“civilian review boards” to help wreck dis- 
cipline and restrain the police from doing 
what they are hired to do. This outcry has 
emboldened the Negro criminal element and 
lowered its respect for and fear of the police. 

The respectable bulk of Negroes has been 
reduced to silence by the terrorism of the 
agitational element. Every Negro who has 
openly opposed its illegal and senseless 
actions has been denounced as an Uncle 
Tom.“ an enemy of his people and lackey of 
the whites. 

One distinguished and authentic Negro 
leader, the Reverend Dr. Joseph E. Jackson, 
president of the 5-million strong National 
Baptist Convention of America, Inc., was 
hooted off the stand in Chicago’s Stadium 
because he expressed views opposed to those 
of the professional agitators. The current 
president of the Philadelphia branch of the 
NAACP has had a field day denouncing the 
conservative middle-class Negroes in the or- 
ganization. 

Craven politicians have contributed much 
to this insurrectionary atmosphere by not 
standing up to the intellectual authors of 
violence and subversion. Consider the spec- 
tacle of New York's Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
skulking through the basement of New York's 
City Hall rather than have thrown out the 
beatniks picketing his office. Of other high 
Officials permitting their work to be dis- 
rupted in the name of civil rights; of needed 
public construction being halted by CORE 
beatniks; of President Johnson being booed 
at the New York World's Fair, The power 
structure has been long suffering but much 
too cooperative for its own good. 

Most of the civil rights leaders who have 
sparked these insurrections would still be 
unknown if it had not been for the mass 
communications media which publicized 
them on every occasion, put them on in- 
numerable television programs, and wrote 
profiles of them, as if they wanted this racket 
to succeed. At the same time newspapers. 
magazines, radio, and television sought out 
not a single Negro with an opposing view- 
point, It is hard to remember such a one- 
sided presentation. 

Just prior to the Los Angeles shambles. n 
local radio station had on one of ita pro- 
frems an ex-criminal. Charlie Sims, head 
of the gun-carrying Louisiana Deacons for 
Defense and Justice. Undoubtedly tens of 
thousands of Los Angeles Negroes heard and 
applauded him. 

When returning Governor Brown of Cali- 
fornia described the Los Angeles shambles 
as a state of siege” he spoke aptly. Presi- 
dent Johnson expressed horror over the 
bloody orgy but did not speculate on the 
causes of it all. To find the source he needed 
to look no further than Negro civil rights 
leaders with whom he has frequently con- 
ferred, especially when they promised to sus- 
pend demonstrations until after the 1964 
election, 


Now that the civil rights law of 1965 and 
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Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
Would like to illustrate for the Members 
of this House the success of the lottery 
device throughout Europe. The fruits 
of this success have been great. Billions 
upon billions of francs, marks, lire, 
Pounds, and pesetas have accumulated 
in the coffers of European treasuries to 
Serve the public welfare. 

In Europe, the lottery is used almost 
without exception from the Artic reaches 
of Scandinavia to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The Scandinavian nations— 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Fin- 
land—use lotteries to promote reforesta- 
tion, science, tuberculosis research, 
Opera, and the theater, among other 
things. The Scandinavian lotteries took 
in $94 million last year, of which the sev- 
eral governments took $42.7 million—in- 
cluding some earnings taxation. Ice- 
land has private lotteries yielding tax 
Tevenues to the government. 

The Benelux nations—Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and Holland—have lotteries 
which in 1964 brought in about $33 mil- 
lion, of which more than $10 million was 
Profit, aiding numerous charities and 
rural development projects. 

Britain and Ireland utilize the lottery 
idea in different ways. The British 
Premium Bond Lottery awards prizes on 
lucky bonds rather than interest on all. 
In 1964, net receipts came to $143 million 
on premium bonds. In Ireland, the Hos- 
Pitals Trust received $8 million from 
the Irish Sweepstakes, and the govern- 
ment received $2.6 million in stamp 
duties from gross receipts of $43.4 

on. 

Spain, France, and Portugal have im- 
portant lotteries, the gross receipts of 
which were $325 million in 1964, with 
income to the respective governments to- 
taling about $150 million. The money 
Was used for, among other things, the 
Spanish Red Cross, skin disease research, 
and charitable contributions. Gibraltar, 
Cyprus, and Malta also have lotteries, 
which took in over $4 million and pro- 
duced a profit of $1.2 million. 

Greece has a lottery primarily bene- 
fiting welfare agencies. Its gross income 
in 1964 was $32 million, of which the 
government retained $7 million. The 
Italian national lottery, which benefits 
hospitals, orphanages, and education, 
had receipts of about $100 million, with 
half of this staying in government hands 
as profit. 

Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
Liechtenstein unanimously back the lot- 
tery concept. State and federal lotteries 
in these nations brought in almost $600 
Million last year. The net income came 
to about $200 million. The German state 
lotteries were by far the biggest. Some 
ol the proceeds are earmarked for youth 
activities, sports, and health. 
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Even the Communist nations have lot- 
teries, by and large, although a few con- 
tinue to shun gambling as an unfortu- 
nate example of democratic decadence. 
Estimates of recent years have put the 
volume of the Russian lottery at about 
$100 million. The Polish lottery’s re- 
ceipts in 1964 came to $4 million, with 
the government's profit of nearly $1 mil- 
lion going mostly to the general tourist 
fund. Romania and Bulgaria operate 
lotteries, but information as to receipts 
is not available. Czechoslovakia’s lot- 
tery took in more than $4 million in 1964, 
with about $2 million going to the gov- 
ernment as profit. The Yugoslavs have 
a lottery which had gross receipts of 
more than $10 million in 1964. The net 
income of more than $142 million went 
to orphanages, mental institutions, and 
the Yugoslav Red Cross. Hungary’s lot- 
tery took in $48 million last year, and 
realized income of about $20 million. 

The experience of Europe proves just 
what bluenose moralists deny—that the 
gambling urge is best channeled and con- 
trolled so as to work for the people. Lot- 
teries can make gambling dollars work 
for the public good, whereas illegal 
gambling can only lend its profits to the 
underworld’s drive against society. I 
hope that we will profit from the lucra- 
tive experience of these European na- 
tions. By utilizing the lottery, they have 
made commonsense pay financial and 
social dividends. We need such common- 
sense now—we need a lottery. 
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Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an excellent analy- 
sis of the Federal revenue sharing pro- 
posal which is the base of my tax sharing 
for the education bill. 

This analysis prepared by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress looks into both sides of the tax 
shearing plan very carefully. It also out- 
lines some of the history this plan has 
made. I feel it deserves the attention of 
every Member of Congress, 

ANALYSIS OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S PROPOSAL 
To SHARE RISING Tax REVENUES WITH STATE 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
One proposal which may receive serious 

consideration by the 89th Congress and which 

may stir up considerable controversy is the 
recommendation that the Federal Govern- 
ment channel excess Federal revenues to 

State and local governments. 

This proposal is not new. More recently 
it has been espoused by Dr. Walter W. Heller, 
who recently resigned his official position as 
chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. As far back as in June of 
1960, while still chairman of the Economics 
Department of the University of Minnesota, 
he proposed that rising Federal revenues be 
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distributed to State and local governments 
with little or no Federal strings attached. 

This recommendation did not begin to re- 
ceive serious attention by the Democratie 
administration until last spring. This was 
because other more pressing fiscal measures, 
such as the tax reduction bill, were receiving 
primary consideration, and also due to the 
fact that the Federal budget has been run- 
ning chronic deficits since 1960. However, 
our expanding economy, spurred on by enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1964 early this 
year, now holds promise of possible budget 
surpluses within the next 2 years and makes 
serious consideration of this proposal 
possible. 

The Democratic Party platform adopted 

last summer specifically stated that the Fed- 
eral Government should give consideration to 
the “development of fiscal policies which 
would provide revenue sources to hard- 
pressed State and local governments to as- 
sist them with their responsibilities.” The 
Republican Presidential nominee, 
Barry Goldwater, also recommended that a 
portion of Federal income taxes be returned 
to the States and that these governments be 
given a larger share of revenues derived from ' 
inheritance taxes. 

In a statement issued on October 28, 1964 
President Johnson declared the intention of 
the administration to carry out the pledge 
the Democratic Party had made to seek ways 
of providing additional help to State and 
local governments. As a means of carrying 
out this intention he proposed that the Fed- 
eral Government should make available to 
State and local governments “some part of 
our great and growing Federal tax revenues 
over and above existing aids.“ 

President Johnson then appointed a task 
force composed of individuals from Govern- 
ment and business and headed by Joseph A, 
Pechman, Director of Economics at the 
Brookings Institution, to study the pos- 
sibility of setting aside a fixed percentage of 
Federal revenues each year in a trust fund 
for distribution to State and local govern- 
ments, A report has just been made by this 
task force and submitted to the White House, 
but most of its details have been kept con- 
fidential, 

Two basic considerations have prompted 
the administration to consider the possibility 
of sharing additional Federal revenues with 
State and local governments, 

First of all, the steady and the more re- 
cent rapid growth of our gross national prod- 
uct and the leveling off of defense expendi- 
tures due to the closing down of certain mili- 
tary installations is expected to produce a 
budgetary surplus by the end of fiscal year 
1966. It is feared by administration econom- 
ists that the realization of these surpluses be- 
fore full employment of manpower and re- 
sources is achived will cause a fiscal drag 
on our economy and will retard the business 
expansion we are currently enjoying. 

The second underlying factor is that State 
and local governments are badly in need of 
new revenue sources to meet the ever-grow- 
ing needs of their citizens for additional 
schools, hospitals, health and welfare serv- 
ices. State and local expenditures are contin- 
uing to climb at a rapid rate. During the 10- 
year period from 1954 through 1963 the ex- 
penditures of these governments more than 
doubled, having increased from $36.6 billion 
to $74.9 billion. State and local indebtedness 
increased even more rapidly during this same 
period—from $38.9 billion to $86.4 billion. 
Wth archaic tax systems which place heavy 
reliance on sales taxes, fees and tax- 
es rather than taxes on incomes, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult with each pass- 


1 Presidential statement No. 6 on economic 
issues. “Strengthening State-Local Govern- 
ment, Oct. 28, 1964. 
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ing year for State and local governments to 
support the rising costs of those programs 
so vital to the well-being of their citizens, 

The full detalis of the task force report on 
this are not known. However, it is 
understood that a formula has been recom- 
mended which will provide that 1 or 2 per- 
cent of the Federal personal income tax base 
(which is taxable income after exemptions 
and deductions) will be set aside annually 
in a trust fund for distribution to State and 
loca] governments. With a tax base of $259 
billion anticipated for fiscal year 1965, State 
and local governments would receive any- 
where from $2.5 billion to $5 billion annually 
should such a formula be formally approved. 
As the economy expands and Federal rey- 
enues rise, more would automatically become 
available for distribution to State and local 
governments under this pian. 

It has been proposed that this money be 
given to the States unconditionally. This 
means that State and local governments 
would be free to make their own determina- 
tions on just how the money will be spent. 
Also, there would be no Federal supervision 
or administration of the expenditure of these 
funds once they are disbursed. 

These amounts would be in addition to 


agen 
It is not known just how these additional 
funds will be allocated among the States. 
They may be disbursed according to a for- 
mula based upon population or average in- 
come or both. It has been reported that the 


bodies. . 
Assuming that legislation embodying this 
proposal is introduced during the 
next Congress, the earliest date that it would 
become effective would probably be at the 
end of fiscal year 1966, or possibly 1967, con- 
tingent, of course, upon a continued expan- 
sion of economic activity. 

Since the precise details of the administra- 
tion proposal have not yet been worked out, 
it is not possible to give a specific evaluation 
of tt. However, some of the basic arguments 
for and against a general proposal that the 
Federal Government redistribute to State 
and local governments certain tax revenues 
are briefly given below. 

ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THIS PROPOSAL 

In an expanding economy and under pres- 
ent tax rates Federal revenues increase on 
the average by about $6 billion yer year. Ad- 
ministration economists fear that these ad- 
ditional taxes will siphon off too much money 
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from the private sector of the economy. A 
Federal surplus will thus result before full 
employment of manpower and resources is 
achieved. Such a surplus has the effect of 
retarding economic growth, and in time, the 
forces of recession set in. It is believed that 
enactment of this proposal will avert this 
fiscal drag which such budget surpluses may 
exert upon our national economy. 

It is true that appropriate tax reduction 
measures will also counteract the restrictive 
effects on the economy that a budget surplus 
produces. However, tax reduction bills take 
too long to enact, and a recession may be 
well on its way before such legislation can 
take effect. By making excess revenues 
available to State and local governments 
automatically, action gets underway im- 
mediately to offset the contractive effect of 
such surpluses. 

Once it is agreed that it is the wisest eco- 
nomic policy to spend these excess Federal 
revenues, it can be demonstrated that the 
largest area of unmet national needs lies in 
the services provided by State and local gov- 
ernments. Additional Federal grants to 
these needy governments will provide them 
with additional revenues upon which they 
can depend and will relieve in some measure 
the critical shortage of funds which con- 
stantly harasses them. Such grants will en- 
able them to better meet the growing re- 
quirements of their people for more schools, 
hospitals, heatlh and welfare services. 

State and local governments have been in- 
creasing their outlays much more rapidly 
than the Federal Government during the 
past few years in an attempt to meet their 
mounting obligations. State and local gov- 
ernments are currently spending about $75 
billion per year; by 1972 their expenditures 
are expected to reach $120 billion. On the 
other hand, Federal spending has remained 
relatively stable and may rise from the cur- 
rent level of $98 billion predicted for fiscal 
year 1965 to only $110 or $115 billion by that 
time. 

Because of the severe shortage of funds 
which has faced State and local governments 
in the past, the Federal Government has 
found it necessary to intervene by means of 
special aid programs to heip to bring about 
some solution to this difficult problem. 
Without additional Federal aid these gov- 
ernments are not going to be able to fully 
meet the burgeoning demand of their citi- 
zens for necessary services. 

It may be argued that State and local 
governments will not use these Federal funds 
wisely if they are granted or will reduce 
their own taxes and expenditures for neces- 
sary programs. Experience of the past, how- 
ever, indicates that such fears are ground- 
less, and that this will not be the case, A 


large proportion of total State and local 


outlays over the past years have been used 
for educational, health, and welfare pur- 
poses—an indication that they are cognizant 
of the needs of their people in these areas 
and are attempting to meet them. 

Grants made to State and local govern- 
ments without the usual strict supervision 
will enable these bodies to operate more in- 
dependently—free from Federal control. 
Local officials will be free from Federal dom- 
ination, and the spread of a growing Federal 
bureaucracy will be halted. State and local 
governments will thus be in a stronger fi- 
nancial position, and a better fiscal balance 
will be achieved between Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

Unconditional grants will free the Federal 
Government from much redtape and over- 
head currently necessitated in the admin- 
istration of Federal ald programs. Present 
aid programs are becoming so numerous 
and diverse that they are becoming un- 
Manageable. During the fiscal year 1963 the 
Treasury ent itemized some 66 pro- 
grams of direct aid to State and local govern- 
ments. These do not include numerous other 
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programs of assistance disbursed directly to 
individuals and institutions within the 
States. During the past 10 years direct pay- 
ments to State and local governments have 
almost tripled—increasing from $3.8 billion 
in fiscal year 1956 to an estimated $10.6 bil- 
lion in the current fiscal year 1965. During 
the last Congress some 10 to 30 additional 
aid programs were authorized, depending 
upon how one considers a separate program. 
Making additional revenues available to State 
and local authorities without the usual strict 
controls would enable Federal officials to 
devote more of their time and energy to more 
pressing problems of national defense, inter- 
national relations, etc. They would also be 
freed from constant pressuring from lobby- 
ing groups seeking special projects or bene- 
fits for their particular districts. 

Unconditional grants will be a boom to 
low-income cities and States. Stringent 
matching requirements currently imposed by 
the Federal Government on numerous pro- 
grams make it difficult for some of these 
governments to take full advantage of the 
proffered assistance, or, if they do take ad- 
vantage of this aid, frequently it must be at 
the expense of other vital services, If the 
funds are allocated primarily on the basis of 
population (as has been proposed by the 
task force report) , the poorer and more needy 
areas will stand to benefit more than the 
richer districts. 

Since States and localities may well spend 
these excess funds for educational pur- 
poses, it can be argued that this would 
relleve the Federal Government from mask- 
ing a decision on the controversial question 
5 granting Federal aid to religious institu- 

ons, 

Federal grants made with few or no strings 
attached will foster healthy competition 
among theh State, county, and city govern- 
ments for this aid. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THIS PROPOSAL 

First of all, such a plan presupposes con- 
tinued prosperity and the realization of Fed- 
eral budget surpluses. While it is true that 
since 1961 we have been enjoying an expan- 
sion of economic activity, full employment 
of our labor force and full utilization of our 
industrial capacity have yet to be attained. 
During the past 30 years budget surpluses 
have been the exception rather than the 
general rule. A Federal surplus has been 
realized in only 6 years out of the 30-year 
period from 1935 through 1964. Still another 
deficit ts anticipated for the current fiscal 
year 1965, and in the years following there 
is no guarantee that a surplus will auto- 
matically be produced. If such Federal 
assistance were made available only in those 
years when a surplus is expected, State and 
local governments would find it difficult to 
plan their spending programs with such an 
indefinite and uncertain arrangement. Once 
they received Federal funds under this pro- 
gram, they would automatically count on 
receiving them year after year. It would not 
be fair to make such a distribution con- 
tingent on the state of our national economy 
from year to year, the condition of which 
may abruptly change overnight. 

Some fear that without strict Federal 
supervision and control, State and local gov- 
ernments will not use the funds in the right 
way. Knowing that additional funds are 
forthcoming from the Federal Government, 
they may be tempted to reduce their own 
taxes and curtail vital programs. There is 
apprehension that rural-dominated State 
legislatures will make allocations of the 
funds which will not be in the best interest 
of the majority of citizens. County leaders 
are fearful that the money may never trickle 
down below the State level. Similarly, civil 
rights advocates fear that in the South the 
funds will be spent to support segregated 
schools, housing, and other facilities. Fall- 
ure of the Federal Government to control 
the actual distribution of funds below the 
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State level will undoubtedly cause bitter 
controversy among State, county and city 
leaders as to just how these funds will be 
Spent. 

It is argued that additional funds forth- 
coming from Washington will only cause 
State and local governments to become more 
and more dependent on our National Govern- 
ment rather than stronger and more self- 
reliant as advocates of this proposal assert. 
It is also feared that Federal power will be 
enlarged rather than diminished by giving 
further ald to these governing bodies. 

Rather than doling out excess funds to 
State and local governments, some feel that 
any surplus funds should be used to reduce 
our large national debt, This fall, the public 
debt reached its highest point in history, and 
latest Treasury De mt releases report 
that it now amounts to $315.5 billion (as of 
November 13, 1964). There Is also strong sen- 
timent by Cabinet and other Federal officials 
that the funds can better be spent to support 
needed Federal programs such as mass tran- 
sit, cancer research, welfare programs, etc., 
and that these programs should not be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of aiding State and local 
governments. 

Right now administration aids are carefully 
Studying the report submitted by the task 
force on this Should President 
Johnson recommend that legislation be in- 
troduced embodying this general principle, 
that the Federal Government share rising tax 
revenues with States and localities, it is 

to represent one of the more impor- 
tant measures to be considered by the 89th 
Congress. Undoubtedly, the main contro- 
versy will revolve around just how much Fed- 
eral control and supervision shall be exer- 
cised over the disbursement of these funds. 


Further Objections to Construction of 
Naval Vessels in British Yards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Present situation in Vietnam which is 
necessary the withdrawal of a 
number of vessels from the reserve fleet 
for conversion and use to transport men 
and supplies to that area, is pointing up 
the difficulty some of the shipyards are 
having because of the loss of many of 
their skilled workers. Yet, despite that 
fatt, the Defense Department would 
cripple our shipyards still more, by hav- 
ing some of our naval vessels built 
abroad. 

In this connection I found an article 
in the August 24 edition of the Balti- 
More News-American, by the maritime 
editor, Joe Wachtman, extremely in- 
teresting, There is every indication that 
the British yards, heavily booked with 
Orders, mostly foreign, will not be able 
to meet the standards required of our 
Shipyards, and I strongly urge the De- 
fense Department to give very careful 
Consideration to this matter before plac- 
ing any orders in the British yards. If 
they must place some defense orders in 
Great Britain, let it be of other items, 
not ships which will do further harm to 
our shipbuilding industry, so vitally nec- 
essary for our national defense, and in 
any national emergency. 
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For the information of the Members, 
I am inserting the article referred to 
above, in the Appendix: 

Great Britain's shipbuilding industry, with 
1.5 million tons of new orders during the first 
7 months, has more contracts to build ships 
for foreign customers than in any period 
since 1957. 

According to the Journal of Commerce, for- 
eign buyers are being offered 10-year loans at 
5 ½% -peroent interest on 80 percent of the cost 
of new ships built in Britain as an incentive 
to bring production at the yards up to the 
physical maximum of 1.75 million tons @ year. 
British shipowners must go overseas to get 
comparable terms. 

However, an acute shortage of skilled ship- 
yard labor, poor performance by subcontrac- 
tor, and delays in delivery of new vessels still 
pose formidable problems for the industry. 

A proposal that some $60 million in orders 
for U.S. Navy support vessels be ordered from 
shipyards in Great Britain has met stiff op- 
position from Maryland’s congressional dele- 
gation, led by Representative EDWARD A. GAR- 
MAT and Senator DANIEL B. BREWSTER, 

The orders already held by shipyards in 
Great Britain amount to approximately three 
times the tonnage on order from shipyards in 
the United States. 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal has been said about the life- 
long record of accomplishments of my 
good friend and valued leader, the late 
Congressman CLARENCE J. Brown. His 
achievements have been many and these 
visible monuments he leaves behind. Far 
more important, in my judgment, is the 
indelible mark he leaves on many of us 
who knew him as a kind friend, wise 
councilor and personal advocate. Con- 
gressman Brown advocated the personal 
causes of every Ohio Republican in par- 
ticular but all of his colleagues in gen- 
eral. He was as interested in helping 
young Congressmen achieve committee 
assignments or other personal requests 
they desired as any Member of this body 
and was always available for help. In 
fact, it was generally known that he was 
the first one to see. 

He seemed to take a particular delight 
in advising we younger Members as we 
struggled to “learn the ropes.” The 
House of Representatives was his life and 
he gave of it to each of us who asked. 
To my way of thinking, this imprint on 
each of us, especially those with less than 
10 years of service, which came from our 
close association with CLARENCE J. BROWN 
is the most significant parts of his more 
than 2½ decades of public service in 
these halls. His name.was always men- 
tioned with respect and he was like a 
father to all of the younger Members. I 
know that it is personally impossible to 
repay the debt that I owe this fine man 
who represented Ohio's Seventh Congres- 
sional District. 

Politics is a vehicle for public service. 
It is also a vehicle for power. In this day 
and age, all too many choose the latter 
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course and put statesmanship and public 
service second, power first. CLARENCE J. 
Brown was a man who served in the 
highest tradition of public service and 
placed these considerations preeminent 
in his life. What power he had came 
from the respect which he earned 
through his personal integrity and from 
the loyalty of those who loved him. It 
came not by the base political grasp for 
power which typifies all too many men 
who dominate the world political scene. 
I count it as one of my real blessings to 
have served with and to have known the 
Honorable CLARENCE J. Brown, of Ohio, 
a public servant in the highest tradition 
envisioned by the founders of this Re- 
public. I readily acknowledge my debt 
to him as one who fought my battle 
through the years—battles for soundness 
in Government policy, operation, and 
finance—and it is with deep humility 
that I join my colleagues in expressing 
my sincere regrets to the survivors of 
this great man. We shall miss him. 
There are few on the horizon who can 
fill his shoes and a little bit of America 
has gone with the passing of CLARENCE 
J. Brown, of Ohio. 


Riots Are Anarchy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the following editorial, 
“Riots Are Anarchy,” from the Knights- 
town Banner, Knightstown, Ind., of 
August 19, 1965: 

Riots ARE ANARCHY 


The riots in Los Angeles and Chicago are 
& matter which deserve the Nation's imme- 
diate attention. 

In recent years, the crime rate has been 
growing at a phenomenal rate, and the re- 
cent riots are the ultimate in crime. As a 
matter of fact, it is actually anarchy and de- 
serves the most impressive penalty which can 
be found. 

Many observers have thought that criminals 
have been dealt with too lightly in some 
areas, and this is becoming a national prob- 
lem, Several causes are immediately seen, as 
noted below: 

1.. There is widespread unemployment and 
welfare society In areas most closely affected. 
As the youths see others in more fortunate 
circumstances and note that they are not 
very likely to have the wonderful things they 
see on television, they become despondent. 
Dope is peddled which heightens their prob- 
lems. They are led by radical speakers, and 
observers note that hopelessness overtakes 
them. The unemployment may be caused by 
the fact that industry does not need un- 
skilled workers very much any more, and 
they cannot find work. It may be safely said 
that the minimum wage and increased pay- 
roll tax laws have caused many employers to 
cut off unnecessary workers or to find labor- 
saving machinery that eliminates the un- 
skilled. Consequently, these families know 
nothing but welfare, and their environment 
and early guidance does not help them be- 
come educated. 

2. The leftwing politicians and others state 
that persons on welfare should not be re- 
quired to work for their handout—even 


of working should be put to work at jobs 
every city and county needs. Even if the 
county and city gives them a welfare hand- 
out and pays them, too, at least, they'd be 
occupied and feel they had achieved some- 
thing besides receiving a plain handout. 
Now what should be the penalty for the 
rebellion? Several thousand were arrested, 


if the penalty is too severe, but how do you 
such a state of anarchy without 
dealing with the offenders harshly? 

ine few weeks will be important as 

the courts must face the great problem of 
handing out penalties for the hundreds who 
are arrested, 

To deal with it as lightly as some will 
expect would certainly invite more of the 
same, and no one would be safe on the street 
or to have stores near such areas. 

It should be mentioned that help will be 
needed to educate and guide these youths 
in the right direction in the future. If the 
Job Corps can do the job, more power to it, 
but so far it has only produced high-salaried 
administrators and excessive costs for the 
program. Why not utilize city schools and 
conduct more intensive night schools to re- 
duce the tremendous cost of administering 
VCC 
discipline in the Job Corps? Also attention 
must certainly be given to the morality of 
sterilizing mothers who keep producing ille- 
gitimate children and potential criminals 
and wards of society.—R.T.M. 


Many Grant-in-Aid Programs Unmanage- 
able: Tax Sharing Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Richard F. Janssen in the November 
17, 1964, edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal points up many of the problems and 
advantages of the plan to divert part of 
the Federal tax take to the States. 

One significant point Mr. Janssen 
makes is the growing unmanageability 
of present grant-in-aid programs. I feel 
that my tax sharing for education bill 
will successfully avoid many of these 
increasing problems. 

The article follows: 

BHARING REVENUES: A PLAN To Divert PART 
oy FEDERAL Tax Take TO STATES Errs 
BNacs—WuEuTrrE Hovse Asks No-STRINGS 
AID, BUT SOME OFFICIALS FAVOR EARMARKED 
GRANTS—LEGAL QUESTIONS Arr RAISED 

(By Richard F, Janssen) 

Wasxuincton.—Determined efforts of the 
Johnson administration’s top economic 
strategists to wrap up a multibillion-dollar 
package of unfettered aid for the States are 
running into strong internal opposition, 

The is expected to oppose the 
whole idea of such a diversion of Federal 
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revenues, even questioning its legality. 
Many Officials of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department, Labor Department, and 
other agencies that run specialized Federal 
aid programs are challenging the proposal in 
its original no-strings form, arguing the 
States couldn't be counted on to use general 
aid money in the right way. 

What's more, early reaction filtering in 
from outside the administration is largely 
critical. Soundings among legislators indi- 
cate resistance to any big giveaway of con- 
gressional purse string power, plus fear the 
States wouldn't use the money for the best 
purposes, Special interest groups, includ- 
ing the AFL-CIO, are voicing apprehension 
on like grounds. 

The certain upshot: Even before the un- 
precedented package gets to Congress, it will 
show signs of considerable manhandling 
within the bureaucracy, and some substan- 
tial strings will have been attached. Very 
possibly, the extra funds for the States may 
be earmarked for such broad purposes as 
education, recreation, and welfare. 

ACTION MAY BE DELAYED 

The timetable for action also may be 
slowed down. While the administration may 
still submit a revenue-sharing proposal to 
Congress early next year, the suggested effec- 
tive date might be no sooner than mid-1966. 
And congressional contention might well put 
the date off until mid-1967. 

The basic idea espoused by Walter Heller, 
who's just bowed out as chief economic ad- 
viser to President Johnson, is that hard- 
pressed State governments should share di- 
rectly and automatically in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s rising tax collections. In its 
purest form, the idea is simply to divert cash 
to States before it ever reaches the Treasury 
and let them use it any way they like. 

This would be a drastic change from the 
ususl Federal aid programs in which grants 
are rigidly earmarked for such special func- 
tions as subsidizing school lunches or acquir- 
ing a specific patch of woods for parkland. 
So drastic a change, in fact, that to adminis- 
tra tors of many existing aid programs it ap- 
pears to be a waste of funds they would 
much prefer to spend through their own 
programs on what they see as pressing na- 
tional needs. 

While philosophic issues and technical de- 


tails alike remain to be thrashed out in 


heated administration huddles, the broad 
outlines have been drawn by one of the 
President's Great Society task forces. The 
report of the group headed by Joseph Pech- 
man, Brookings Institution tax specialist, is 
still confidential, but it’s expected to prove 
the most important, most controversial docu- 
ment to emerge from any of the study units. 
The report has gone to the White House and 
the first staff conclave to review it was held 
this weekend. 


ONE PERCENT OF TAX BASE 


The essence of the plan is to siphon off a 
fixed proportion of Federal revenues each 
year. One way under consideration is to take 
1 percent of the tax base, which is taxable 
personal income after deductions and exemp- 
tions. The projected $250 billion base for 
1965, for instance, would mean a 62.5 billion 
boon to the States. As the economy grows, 
the States’ slice would be increased accord- 
ingly. By 1970, it's estimated, the base could 
be $340 billion and the States’ share 83.4 
billion. 

(The money would go into a special trust 
fund; neither the inflow nor outflow would 
show up in the Government’s regular budget. 
This would enhance the idea that the money 
is not tainted Federal aid but is the rightful 
property of the States themselves.) 

How to parcel out the sum among the 
States is sure to be the subject of much pull- 
ing and tugging in Congress. But the pres- 
ent thinking is that two-thirds of each year’s 
lump sum will be spread through all the 
States on a straight per capita basis. Thus 
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a State with 5 percent of the Nation's popula- 
tion would receive 5 percent of this chunk of 
aid. 

To avert objections that too much aid 
would go to rich States that don't need it, the 
planners propose distributing the other one- 
third among about a dozen poor States, pre- 
sumably concentrated in the South, in addi- 
tion to their regular share, 


WARN OF BITTER FIGHTS 


While the plan is designed to skirt some 
objections, officials find it is arousing many 
others. Already some State or local leaders 
are warning of bitter fights over how to spend 
the aid money, with many citizens eager for 
State help to parochial schools and others 
Just as ardently opposing it. The prospect 
of Federal tax dollars going even for general 
State ald to public schools could prompt 
considerable congressiona] balking. 

Unless some curbs are built into the law, 
it would “violate the principle that Congress 
control both the raising and spending of rey- 
enue,” one authority worries. Among law- 
makers, some also fear much of the money 
could be spent in the South for segregated 
facilities or used the “wrong way” by rural- 
dominated State legislatures. There's some 
sentiment among city Congressmen to hold 
off until reapportionment gives a stronger 
voice in State legislatures to urban areas. 
And while generally pleased by the revenue- 
sharing idea, many county officials are leery 
that much of the money will “stay at the 
State level,” one says, and want “some sort 
of string attached so that the money will 
trickle down to our level, too.” 

If the plan does clear Congress, it would 
soon prove almost sacrosanct, some warn, 
reasoning that States couldn't even get sal- 
aries without assurance that the Federal 
funds will be forthcoming. This would be 
reason enough to gd slow; supporters of the 
plan don't hope to put it into effect until 
the fiscal year starting in mid-1966. And 
even that goal may be over optimistic. The 
basic chances of congressional approval are 
enhanced, though, it's believed, by Demo- 
cratic capture of several important legisla- 
tures in this month's elections; the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress can be sure more 
of the money will go to State houses ruled 
by the same party. 

WHY CRITICS WORRY 


So far, most of the infighting against rev- 
enue sharing is by administration men who 
would rather see bigger appropriations for 
their own aid programs—mass transit, can- 
cer research or whatever; “some of those guys 
are worried that their own budgets will go up 
only 5 percent instead of 10 percent,” grum- 
bles one supporter of the ald plan. And at 
least one Cabinet officer, its known, is pri- 
vately arguing that fresh doses of Federal aid 
would make States more dependent on Wash- 
ington rather than stronger and more inde- 
pendent, as sharing advocates contend. 

The idea's backers believe the overriding 
argument in favor is the one expressed by 
President Johnson in a preelection state- 
ment. “At the State and local level, we see 
responsibilities rising faster than revenue,” 
the President said, “while at the Federal 
level an average annual revenue growth of 
some $6 billion provides a comfortable margin 
for Federal tax reduction, Federal programs, 
and more generous help to State and local 
units.” 

If the Government runs much of a budget 
surplus before the U.S. economy is perform- 
ing up to full potential, officials fear, eco- 
nomic growth will be stunted by the process 
of pulling more dollars out of private hands 
than are put back. But income tax reduction 
is too cumbersome” to seek from Congress 
each time an unwelcome surplus looms, offi- 
cials argue. And with defense spending level- 
ing off or sagging, the Government can hardly 
boost its own spending as fast as its revenues 
rise, they reason. 
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BIG GROWTH AREA 


Let's face it, the big growth area In the 
Whole economy is spending by State and local 
governments,” says one administration stra- 
tegist, who finds the Federal aid idea an ideal 
“middie ground” between the other options. 
From about $70 billion a year now, spending 
by State and local governments will have 
Sprinted to around $120 billion annually by 
1972, a private authority predicts. But the 
Federal budget will have shuffied up from the 
current $97 billion annual rate to only a $110 
billion to $115 billion range by then, he 

es. 

The experience of recent years indicates the 
public favors more services at the local level 
rather than from Washington, officials say. 
The Federal roster of 2.5 million civilian em- 
Ployees is actually a bit under the 2.6 million 
of 1952, they note, while the payrolls of State 
and local units have bounded from a little 
Over 4 million then to nearly 8 million now. 

But, barring new Federal aid, local govern- 
ments probably can’t meet burgeoning public 
demand for more and better schools, police 
Protection, and the like without severe 
Strains, planners worry. Despite many new 
and higher taxes, localities have had to in- 
crease their debt vastly to meet their spend- 
ing budgets, bringing obligations of local 
Units alone up to around $63 billion last year 
from under $19 billion in 1950. 

Partisans of revenue sharing concede that 
Boal could also be approached by parceling 
Out more Federal receipts in the usual way 
through specific grants to States and cities. 
But this would have serious drawbacks, the 
Heller camp believes. Such grants already 
have leaped to about $10.6 billion this year 
from $3.1 billion a decade ago, and much 
More growth in such programs would make 
local governments even more dependent on 
Washington for day-to-day guidance, they 
worry. 

PROBLEM OF MANAGEABILITY 

One very practical reason for more free- 
Wheeling Federal aid, a supporter says, is 
that present grant programs “are beginning 
to exceed the level of manageability.” The 
last Congress added from 10 to 30 new ones, 
he estimates, depending on how narrowly one 
defines a separate program, The latest Fed- 
eral budget lists about 85 local-aid grant 
Activities varying from $400,000 for drainage 
Of coal mines to $2.8 billion for general re- 
llef or “public assistance.” As the grants 
Proliferate, agencies are increasingly encoun- 
tering overlaps. 

The detailed Federal rules for operating 
Such programs are arousing misgivings at 
State and local levels, too. This month the 
Ad Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations warned of “points of friction in 
Federal-State relations in the administra- 
tion of public assistance.” The Commis- 
sion, a bipartisan body which includes Cabi- 
net officers, Congressmen, and local officials, 
said Federal controls over use of grant funds 
should be “kept to a minimum;“ it com- 
Plained that under present law, for instance, 
the U.S. relief grants can't be used to aid 
Otherwise eligible persons who are patients 
in mental or tubercular hospitals. 


The Late Honorable Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. O. C. FISHER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 
Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 


most able and valuable Members of this 
body has been stricken from the rolls. 
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The death of CLARENCE BROWN comes as 
a loss not only to the Congress but to the 
entire Nation. For more than a quarter 
of a century this departed colleague 
served the cause of good government, 
He did so with his wisdom, his states- 
manship, his leadership, and his dedica- 
tion. It would be difficult to name a 
man who has done more during a similar 
period of time. 

CLARENCE Brown was always found in 
the front ranks when battlelines were 
drawn that involved prudence, economy, 
freedom, and commonsense in the op- 
eration of our Government. He was a 
partisan, but he always put the welfare 
of the country first. He never wavered, 
never faltered, never retreated. He 
seemed to rise above the hysteria and 
emotionalism which often clouds the is- 
sues that arise here. With calm judg- 
ment and decorum he plodded along, al- 
ways adhering to those basic principles 
which are fundamental. 

To the family I extend my deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement. 


Adlai Stevenson’s Legacy—A Tribute by 
Stanley G. Karson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Stanley 
G. Karson is a native son of Massachu- 
setts. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Karson of Sheffield, Mass., have long 
been wedded to the philosophy of the 
Democratic Party and both have been 
ardent workers in its behalf. They 
passed on to their son their enthusiasm 
and dedication to the causes in which 
they deeply believed. Stanley, inherited 
too their devotion to the great leaders 
of the Democratic Party. During the 
campaigns of 1952 and 1956, he was a 
member of the Stevenson campaign or- 
ganization. Presently, he is assistant 
director of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance in Washington. 

Stanley Karson’s closeness to Adlai 
Stevenson gave him the privileged op- 
portunity of knowing Ambassador 
Stevenson intimately. He recorded some 
of his observations in a fine letter to the 
Berkshire Eagle, of Pittsfield, Mass., on 
July 24,1965. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent I include his tribute, 
“Adlai Stevenson’s Legacy“ in the 
RECORD: 

ADLAI STEVENSON’s LEGACY 

The words have all been written—almost 
all. But, here are a few more for Adlai 
Stevenson, from one who knew him less in- 
timately than some, but more than most. 

I am one of the millions whose life has 
been made more meaningful through his 
nobility and humanity. Years ago we were 
dubbed, much to his amusement, the “Stev- 
enson cult.” He knew we were there and I 
like to think this knowledge sustained him 
m many trials. We were indeed there 
from the beginning to the end. 

I was luckier than most, I guess, because 
I was able to work with and for him during 
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three national campaigns. From the moment 
he came, uninvited though greatly welcomed, 
toa small party for Young Democratic leaders 
I gave in Washington in March of 1952, I 
became a Stevenson disciple. Through the 
incredible draft movement at the Chicago 
convention a few months later, I followed 
him in the most inspiring presidential 
campaign of our time. 

When he conceded, with such infinite grace, 
to the general and to the hour that night in 
Springfield, I was there, weeping. I shouted, 
volcing the hopes of millions, “Next time, 
Governor"—and he grimaced, 

But the next time came. on his 
campaign staff a full year in 1956, I remem- 
ber how it was said he wasn’t quite the same, 
mainly. because he had taken to heart the 
criticism of 1952 that he had neglected and 
alienated the party professionals. If his 
strategy was wrong (even though dictated by 
experts), his pursuit of reason continued un- 
abated throughout that frustrating year. On 
election night that November I drove home 
slowly from his heaquarters, not crying now, 
only a little bitter at the fate which pitted 
him once more against a legend. 

Our numbers dwindled the next 4 years, 
through the disenchantment of a double de- 
feat. But many of us began to prepare for 
1960—and this in spite of his stand that he 
could not fight for a third nomination from 
a party he had led twice to defeat. With 
pitifully little time and planning and money, 
we went to Los Angeles in July, knowing we 
had only one real weapon and hope—the 
magic of Adlai Stevenson himself. That 
magic proved its power, if only for a few 
wonderful hours there, but it could not over- 
come the months and years of work for the 
convention nominee. 

A month later, during a period he was be- 
ing constantly touted for Secretary of State, 
we were driving alone for over an hour from 
an Ohio airport into town, and I said, “Goy- 
ernor, you know you're a unique force in 
American politics. I don't wish to sound 
overly dramatic, but you are to millions the 
conscience of America. Don’t you think that 
as a private citizen, outside the Government, 
free to speak out when necessary, you would 
be more effective than as the captive voice of 
any administration?” 

He replied slowly, “But, Stan, how long can 
I be a conscience?” 

History's final judgment on this point may 
never come, but his overriding sense of duty 
took him to the United Nations 6 months 
later. Here, the world listened to him with 
unusual respect and sympathy, and in the 
process, America did not seem quite so unctu- 
ous to the small nor quite so menacing to 
the large. 

Now, that he is gone, even those who de- 
rided him in his own land are mourning, 
How strange that is, because he was never 
able to appear real to them while alive. All 
the cynics, in and out of politics, never un- 
derstood this man, so they never trusted him. 

They operate within a totally different 
framework of life and society, in which the 
byword ls power and the end always success. 
Sadly unable to comprehend, they saw in his 
deep humility a politician’s pose, in his can- 
did rationality a weak indecisiveness, in his 
rare integrity as unforgivable naivete. 

But the legion that loved him understood. 

And, now that he is gone, the fog seems 
to roll in more thickly, the wind chills more 
quickly, and the road seems longer and hard- 
er to travel. 


Of all the memories of Adlai Stevenson, the 
one I shall never quite forget is little re- 
membered by the world. It was at the end 
of a grueling 1952 campaign trail, climaxed 
by a familiar whistle-stop train ride through 
Ohio, Indiana, ending back home in Illinois. 
The last stop before Chicago, that Saturday 
night before election, was the grey industrial 
city of Gary. To the crowd collected at the 
rear of the train, he seemed confident, but to 


ve and done. Whatever may be 
store now, we have no regrets for we know 
what we have Is right. And, he said, 


States Need Aid Without Federal 
Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the Janu- 
ary 28, 1965, issue of the Reporter con- 
tained an excellent article on the revenue 
sharing plan by Alan L. Otten and 
Charles B. Seib. 

They describe the history of the tax 
sharing plan and I think their analysis 
deserves the attention of every Member 
of Congress: 

No-Srrmos Am ror THE STATES? 
(By Alan L. Otten and Charles B. Seib) 


As the Federal Government’s programs 
have grown in size and importance, so has 
popular uneasiness over the increasing 
centralization of power in Washington. The 
proposals advanced in President Johnson’s 
state of the Union message, by increasing 
Federal involvement in a wide range of na- 
tional problems, run the risk of aggravating 


toward greater Federal intervention, a plan 
to strengthen the role of the States by turn- 
ing back to them a small portion of US. 
Treasury tax receipts was suggested last 
spring by Walter Heller, then chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

The plan was the object of detailed study 
by a Presidential task force headed by Joseph 
Pechman, a Brookings Institution economist. 
The task force report has never been made 
public, but its general outlines have become 
well known. Each year the Federal Govern- 
ment would set aside in a special trust fund 
an amount equal to 1 percent of all per- 
sonal income subject to tax. For example, in 
calendar 1965 this income will be about 6250 
billion, so the fund would start with about 
$2.5 billion, or approximately one-quarter 
the amount Washington now grants through 
specific programs to State and local govern- 
ments, This amount, of course, would in- 
crease as taxable income rises. The money 
would be distributed automatically to the 
States, generally in proportion to popula- 
tion but with some adjustments to the needs 
of the individual States. Each State could 
spend the money as it pleased, except for 
one or two general prohibitions, such as 
those against outlays for highways or public 
buildings. The radical part of the Heller- 
Pechman proposal is this relative freedom 
from Federal controls. 

In the past decade, Federal aid has more 
than tripled, from $3.1 billion in fiscal 1955 
to over $10.5 billion this fiscal year, or about 
14 percent of State and local general reve- 
nues. These grants now issue from a dozen 
different Federal agencies under nearly 70 
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programs, ranging from help for airports and 


them go to the States, a few directly to 
cities or counties. Some require no State 
or local ma funds, other anywhere 
from 10 to 75 percent. Some go on a straight 
population basis, others under a needs for- 
mula, and most under a combination of all 
three. The Heller-Pechman plan is above 
all an attempt to help States and local com- 
munities without expanding Federal powers 
and responsibilities. Washington has never 
before seriously considered such a solution, 

To be sure, some Federal moneys were 
turned back to the States with no strings 
attached in 1836. Sales of public land were 
running at a high clip, a business boom 
had customs receipts soaring, and the Fed- 
eral Government was covering all its needs 
and had paid off its debts. The Jacksonians 
accordingly voted to distribute a $37 mil- 
lion surplus in four installments to the 
States. Three had been made when the panic 
of 1837 wiped out the remaining surplus. 


THE TASK FORCE LEAK 


In recent years the problem has come un- 
der study both in and out of Washington. 
The Eisenhower administration offered to 
yield some tax revenues to the States if they 
would take over some spending programs, 
but Congress balked at giving up the taxes 
and the States rebelled at assuming responsi- 
bility for the spending. Heller, who had 
learned at first hand of State problems as a 
fiscal adviser to Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman when Freeman was Governor 
of Minnesota, began casting around for some 
new approach soon after becoming Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers in 
1961. Gradually, he and some of his econ- 
omist friends came to favor the no-strings 
grants. 

The plan seemed an effective compromise 
between the advocates of more Government 
spending and those who want stronger 
States. Or looking at it from the other end, 
it was likely to offend the planning-minded 
less than tax cuts and the States’ righters 
less than new direct and tightly controlled 
Federal grants. The Pechman task force left 
its organizational meeting with President 
Johnson under orders to study all possible 
ways of helping the States and cities but 
with the clear impression that the President 
was chiefiy interested in Heller’s plan. This 
belief was strengthened when the platform 
adopted at the Democratic Convention in 
August argued that “consideration should be 
given to the development of fiscal policies 
which would provide revenue sources to 
hard-pressed State and local governments.” 

During the campaign, Barry Goldwater 
called for a portion of Federal taxes to be 
turned over each year without restriction to 
the States and cities, but he was merely 
reaffirming a long-standing conservative pro- 
posal that the various Federal aid programs 
be replaced by a single grant, while Heller 
wanted the no-string grant to be in addition 
to existing programs. In the final days of 
the campaign, the White House issued a posi- 
tion paper that promised “intensive study 
* * * to methods of channeling Federal rev- 
enue to States and localities which will rein- 
force their independence while en 
their capacity to serve their citizens.” ‘This 
was commonly interpreted as a Johnson en- 
dorsement of the Heller pian, and at that 
point some proponent of the plan leaked the 
outline of the task-force recommendations 
to the New York Times, along with the in- 
ference that the President bad subscribed 
to them. 

The tactic boomeranged. The President, 
increasingly sensitive about news leaks that 
he does not himself generate, was annoyed. 
Opponents in and out of the administration, 
who had been wondering just how seriously 
to take the plan, decided to take it very 
seriously and Jumped into action with a 
variety of objections. The ensuing con- 
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troversy ended when the President, at a mid- 
December background session for newsmen, 
declared that premature disclosure of the 
task-force recommendations had generated 
such opposition that he had decided to put 
the plan aside at least for a year. 

In the meantime, the plan will continue 
to have the support of a small band of Gov- 
ernment officials and academicians, chiefly 
undoctrinaire liberals, and, for obvious rea- 
sons, the conference of State Governors: 
Their argument is simple: the entire Fed- 
eral-State-local system is being threatened 
by the inability of the State and local gov- 
ernments to meet their skyrocketing financial 
obligations, Their general spending has 
soared from 811 billion in 1946 to $64.8 bii- 
lion in 1963—many times the percentage 
growth in Federal outlays. The total could 
easily top $100 billion by 1970. 

General revenues of the States and local- 
ities, Including Federal aid, have had a hard 
time keeping up. Debt has risen from $15.9 
billion in June 1946 to $87.5 billion last June. 
Their income, heavily dependent on local 
property taxes and State sales taxes, doesn’t 
rise as rapidly with economic growth as does 
the income-tax-oriented Federal system. 
Many State constitutions bar income taxes; 
one State alerady has a 5-percent sales tax, 
and 3- and 4-percent sales taxes are com- 
mon. Attempts to raise existing tax rates 
or levy new taxes are politically risky. More- 
over, State and local economic development 
officials are c about the number of 
new industries that might be driven away 
by higher tax rates. 

Federal tax receipts, on the other hand, are 
rising by about $6 billion a year. In fact, 
some economists worry because they are in- 
creasing so fast and taking so much spend- 
ing money out of circulation that they may 
become a fiscal drag on the economy and cut 
off the current boom. These economists sug- 
gest with Heller that some of the Federal 
revenues be put back into circulation by giv- 
ing them to the States and cities. 


OPPOSITION ARGUMENTS 


By far the most vocal opponents of this 
approach are those who fear the scheme 
would offer Congress a pretext to reject new 
or expanded specific grant programs or even 
to cut back existing ones. Many of these 
critics work for such grant-oriented de- 

ts as Labor, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. But 
many more are to be found outside Gov- 
ernment in organized labor, education, wel- 
fare, and health groups. 

The influential National Education As- 
sociation is fearful that the plan could be 
used as an argument against specific ald- 
to-education legislation. As an official of 
a leading welfare organization put it: “I 
can see it now—we go up to the Hill to 
get more money for our programs and the 
Congressmen tell us, "Why, you don't need 
that. Mr. Heller is going to take care of 
all that“ 

The intense hostility of these groups re- 
fiects, in part, their high hopes for the new 
Congress. “This is a defeatist plan—the 
kind you come up with after you've tried 
everything else and gotten nowhere,” one 
labor lobbyist argued. “You dont come 
up with it at a time like this, when your 
changes of getting everything you've al- 
Ways wanted are better than ever.” 

Many administration officials continue to 
tell these groups, as they always have, that 
direct Federal spending or tightly controlled 
Federal grants is the surest way of secur- 
ing their goals. They contend that State 
and local governments are too apt to use the 
money for the wrong purposes—for padded 
State payrolls instead of housing, for graft 
and payoffs, instead of mental health, for 
industrial development projects in the South 
to lure plants from the North instead of for 
education. Many areas, they charge, will 
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Merely use the Washington money to fi- 
Dance a cut in local tax rates. 

“With the conservative nature of the 
Oregon Legislature,” said Representative 
Eprra GREEN, Democrat, of Oregon, “and 
with the control of the lower house in the 
hands of Republicans who have never been 
Willing to invest wisely in education * * * I 
Would be even less than enthusiastic” about 
turning money back to the States without 
tight Pederal strings. A union leader was 
even blunter: “The labor movement has 
had years of experience with State legisla- 
tures, and we just don't trust them. Prac- 
tically every bit of progress we've made in 
ue last 30 years we've made at the Federal 
evel.” 

Quite a few union officials also fear that 
Without control, funds returned to States 
and citles wouldn't be spent under the Fed- 
€ral wage, overtime, and fair employment 
Practices standards governing most grant 
Programs. Civil rights groups fear that, di- 
rectly or indirectly, Southern Governors 
Might use the funds to finance segregated 
Schools. 

Many local officials wonder how much of 
the new Federal funds would actually be 
Passed along to them from the States. The 
National League of Cities (until recently the 
American Municipal Association), for ex- 
ample, representing officials of over 13,000 
Communities, asked the President either to 
Send large chunks of the grant money 
Straight back to the localities or to earmark 
it for State distribution to local govern- 
Ments. 

Most business associations tend to oppose 
the plan, preferring that any revenue not 
Spent by Congress for essential Federal pro- 
grams be returned to individuals and com- 
Panies in the form of tax cuts. The Catho- 
llc Church joined the ranks of the opposi- 
tion for still another reason. No State now 
Makes general grants to parochial schools, 
and most have specific constitutional bars 
against such ald. On the other hand, the 
chances of g aid through a Federal 
education bill have been improving. 

PROPONENTS’ ANSWERS 


In the face of such intense 
Opposition, the plan’s supporters are avoid- 
a public debate for the time being. 
Private talks with them, however, produce 
& detailed rebuttal that runs along these 


First of all, they do not want Congress 
to use the plan as an excuse to block spe- 
cific new grant programs for education, mass 
transit, and the like, and do not see why it 
Should, There is plenty of Federal money 
to go around, they maintain, to permit $2 

lon or so of Federal excise cuts, $3 billion 

Or so of extra spending for expanding the 

Programs already voted by Congress, and 

several billions for new programs—as well 

as for their own plan for aiding State and 
governments. 

In any case, they argue, many States and 
Cities are now so financially pressed that 
they will find it hard to avail themselves of 
new Federal grant programs that require 
local matching funds. This was a major 
argument advanced by the executive com- 
Mittee of the Governor’s conference in its 
endorsement of the Heller plan. Few States, 
for example, have given any sign of voting 
Matching funds for the job-retraining pro- 
Bram, even though this will become a re- 
quirement on July 1, if Federal funds are 
to continue to be available; thus far, the 
Program has been entirely Federal. 

Moreover, many officials believe that the 
traditional grant programs have induced 
Many States and cities to overspend in order 
to qualify for extra Federal funds. For ex- 
ample, they claim that many States build 
Unneeded interstate highways because they 
Bet nine Federal dollars for each one of their 
Own. Or they boost old-age assistance pay- 
Ments higher than they can afford because 
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they get proportionately more Federal dol- 
lars, Poorer States in feel obliged 
to put a disproportionate share of their funds 
into federally matched programs such as 
highways and airports rather than into such 
unaided programs as fire and police pro- 
tection. 

Backers of the Heller plan believe that the 
States would be less liable to waste the no- 
strings ald. They argue that reapportion- 
ment will soon produce legislatures better 
prepared to take care of urban and suburban 
needs, and that even now most legislatures 
are using every cent they can find for worthy 
causes such as education and mental health. 

“At a meeting of Governors and local 
officials a few months ago, I asked what 
they’d do if they suddenly got a big chunk 
of money to spend as they wished,” one 
Washington advocate of the new plan re- 
ported. “Every one of them, and there were 
many from the South, said they’d spend it 
on schools—that this is where the pressure 
is.” 

To the objection that some States might 
use the new Federal funds as a device to 
permit tax cuts, the plan’s backers reply 
that spending pressures are just too great. 
At the most, they predict, extra Federal 
money might be used to avoid or delay tax 
increases, thereby substituting dollars raised 
from a progressive Federal income tax for 
those raised through regressive State and 
local sales and property taxes. 

Even the stanchest advocates of the Heller 
plan concede that a few Southern States 
might try to use the money for segregated 
schools and other segregated facilities. But 
they hope the new Civil Rights Act would 
prevent this. They would also be 
to incorporate some special civil rights safe- 
guards and guarantees that the usual over- 
time, prevailing wage, and other labor stand- 
ards apply to any use of the new Federal 
funds, 

The Heller-Pechman plan, though not a 
part of President Johnson's program, will 
at least be discussed as Congress takes up 
various aspects of his wide-ranging legis- 
lative proposals. Perhaps after the special 
interest groups have had a crack at getting 
what they want from the new Congress, after 
More reapportionment has been accom- 
plished, and after business groups see that 
increasing Federal revenues are not going 
into tax cuts but into extra Federal spending, 
there will be less opposition to the plan. 
It then may be seen for what it is: a fresh 
approach to a basic problem of American 
politics. “Do you want to have stronger 
States or don’t you?” asks Heller. “Frankly, 
Ido, It's just that simple.” 


The Most Deadly Illness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
direct the attention of the Members to 
an editorial in the Thursday, August 19, 
Chicago Daily News which speaks for it- 
self in a most objective, practical, and 
philosophical manner: 

Tre Most DEADLY ILLNESS 

The 20-month trial of former S.S. officers 
and men charged with involvement in the 
murder of an unknown number of perrons 
in the Auschwitz concentration camp ended 
today. From this distance the individual 
judgments are almost immaterial; of far 
greater concern is the picture redrawn in 
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massive detail of this particularly revolting 
example of man's potential for degradation. 
The very vagueness of the statistics on vic- 
tims for whose murder these defendants 
were tried—between 2,500,000 and 4 mil- 
lion—provides one arresting aspect. So 
great were the numbers of those led to 
slaughter and so casual was the concern of 
those in charge of the apparatus that books 
were kept only haphazardly. Better books 
were kept on the end products: the pounds 
of gold realized from dental fillings, and the 
tons of fertilizer from body ash. 

As useful as the results of this 
grim and systematic exercise in mass bru- 
talization is to remember how it started— 
in a welter of well-fanned hate. : 

Throughout the centuries man’s capacity 
to hate has been prized and used by politi- 
clans on one scale or another—politicians 
who often thought their purposes Justified 
the means; politicians who frequently did 
not discover until too late the fission-like 
fury of the stuff they sought to harness and 
direct. Hitler and Mussolini could have 
found warnings in the fate of Danton and 
Robespierre, had they cared. 

The lesson is useful here and now because 
hate has been high in the domestic news— 
on one hand among the uniformed whites 
senselessly and viciously charging the Negro 
marchers at the Selma bridge; on the other 
hand among Los Angeles Negroes chanting 
“kill, kill, kill" as they ran wild in that city. 

The rule of law, instituted because of 
man's distrust of himself, has always man- 
aged to prevail over hate in the long run. 
But an immense amount of agony could have 
been spared, and can yet be spared, by lead- 
ers comprehending the deadly nature of this 
ever-lurking sickness of men's souls. 


Tax-Sharing Bibliography 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recor a bibliography on 
tax sharing prepared by Marie Murray, 
an economic analyst of the Economics 
Division of the Library of Congress 
Legislative Reference Service. It lists 
some of the more important articles deal- 
ing with tax sharing—both pro and con. 
It is a valuable index to scholarly ma- 
terial on the subject. Many of these 
articles I am today inserting in the Ap- 
pendix for my colleagues to read: 

Tax SHARING: A BRIEY List oF REFERENCES, 
1961-65 

A plan to divert part of Federal tax take 
to States hits snags. Wall Street Journal, 
November 17, 1964, page 1. 

Abiko Nabuo and William H. Stringer. 
Federal funds debated. Christian Science 
Monitor, December 30, 1964, pages 1. 10. 

Dollars from District of Columbia. Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco Monthly 
Review. February 1965: 26-29. 

Ecker-Racz, L. L., and I. M. Labovitz. 
Practical solutions to financial problems 
created by the multilevel political structure. 
Conference of the Universities—National Bu- 
reau Committee for Economic Research. 
Princeton University Press, 1961. 

Governors look to United States. Wash- 
ington Post, March 24, 1965. Page A20. 

Hellbroner. R. L. The share-the-tax- 
revenue plan. New York Times Magazine, 
December 27, 1964: 8, 30-31, 33. 
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Lutz, Harley L. States and surpluses: 
why Federal “no-strings” distributions would 
be unwise. Wall Street Journal, December 
28, 1964. Page 6. 

Maxdell, James A. Tax credits and inter- 
governmental fiscal relations. Washington, 
D.C.. The Brookings Institution, 1962. 

No string Federal aid finds backers at 
forum. Business Week, April 3, 1965, pages 
28-29. 

Otten, Alan L., and Charles B. Seib. No- 
strings aid for States? The Reporter, Jan- 
uary 28, 1965: 33-35. 

President favors giving the States share of 
revenue. New York Times, October 28, 1964, 
page 1. 

Revenue rebates sought by States. Ohris- 
tian Science Monitor, January 25, 1965, 
page 11. 

States bid Johnson revive plan to give them 
share of tax. New York Times, March 23, 
1965, page 1. 

States look to Heller plan. New York 
Times, May 23, 1965, page 12F. 

Tax sharing plan may get review. New 
York Times, March 24, 1965, page 18. 

United States is still considering revenue- 
sharing plan. Washington Post, February 24, 
1965, page 1. 

Western Governors urge States share in 
U.S. revenues. Washington Post, July 13, 
1988, page A7. 

Worshop, Richard C. Federal-State reve- 
nue sharing. Editorial Research Reports, 
v. 2, December 23, 1964: 943-960, 


Gail Cummings, Catholic War Veterans 
Oratorical Champ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very proud to learn this week that a con- 
stituent of mine, Miss Gail Cummings of 
314 Second Street, Jersey City, has 
brought national acclaim to the 14th 
ey of New Jersey. 

gs, a June graduate of 
Mai Dominick's Academy in Jersey City 
recently won first place in the national 
oratorical finals conducted by the Cath- 
olic War Veterans of America in New 
York City. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert at this point in the Recorp, 
an account of Miss Cummings’ victory 
which was published in the August 24, 
1965, edition of the Jersey Journal. I 
would like all Members to see the type 
of outstanding young people our district 


is producing. 
The article follows: 


Gam CUMMINGS: CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS’ 
ORATORICAL CHAMP 

I'm always nervous,” says Gail Cummings, 
but her feats belie her words. 

A June graduate of St. Dominick's Acad- 
emy, Gail, who lives at 314 Second Street, 
Jersey City, hag a distinguished career in 
public speaking, climaxed by the first-place 
prize in the Catholic War Veterans nation- 
wide oratorical contest, held at New York 
City’s Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 


Se teen career and attend 
School, New York City, 
in the fall. St. Vincent's has no organized 
forensic club. 
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“I've wanted to be a nurse since I was 


“really helped me a lot and got me interested 
in the league,” she says. 

"I used to go off in corners by myself and 
practice my speeches,” Gall sald, “and people 
would hear me talking to myself and think I 
was buggy.” But despite an occasional un- 
settling stare, Gail feels it was all worth- 
while. 

“I find that I have much more poise 
in speaking and it's easier to get my ideas 
across. That will help me no matter what 
I do later on in life.” 

She attributes her success to just speak- 
ing to people naturally and saying what I 
want to say as simply as possible.” A large 

of the credit, she said, goes to her 
mother, "who encourages me in everything 
I do.” 

Like many 18-year-olds, Gall is fond of 
show music. She also likes Robert Kennedy 
and Barbara Streisand. New York City’s 
Greenwich Village attracts her, and the area's 
toy stores hold a particular appeal. 

“People should be kinder to each other 
and more considerate,” is Galtl’s guiding 
philosophy. This credo is reflected by her 
nursing ambition and by her sincerity— 
“I just can't speak on a topic I don't like,” 
she says. 

“Little kids are my favorite people in the 
world,” says Gail, whose other favorites In- 
clude the ocean” and long walks. She 1s 
also an avid reader, 

Curiously, Gail is not a good debater, I 
tried out for the debating team, but I was 
just no good at it,” she recalls. “The boys 
hooted me of the team.” 


Tax Sharing Probed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco in its February 
1965 issue carefully looks into many 
facets of the revenue sharing plan. It 
underlines the fact that the financial 
needs of the State and local governments 
grow more acute every day: 

DOLLARS FROM THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

Before leaving the tumult of Washington 
for the huriy-burly of academic life, Prof. 
Walter Heller sparked a new tax debate by 

that the States receive an auto- 
matic distribution of some Federal revenues 
every year. Under the Heller pian, the Fed- 
eral Government would assist the State and 


systems, 
eral tax revenues to be used at the discretion 
of the individual States. 

The future of the Heller proposal is cer- 
tainly problematical, In view of the possible 
reluctance of congressional and administra- 
tion leaders to relinquish fiscal responsibili- 
ties to other jurisdictions, and again in view 
of the objections of administrators of present 
programs to the channeling of funds to other 
uses. But whatever the fate of this pro- 
posal, the transfer of increased amounts of 
Federal revenues to State and local govern- 
ments through ongoing programs seems 
assured. 
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The Federal grant-in-aid system, an exist- 
ing system which lacks only the automatic 
and discretionary features of the Heller plan, 
has already assumed a major role in the 
revenue structure of State and local govern- 
ments. Throughout the postwar period, this 
type of intergovernmental expenditure has 
been largely responsible for filling the gap 
between the needs and resources of State and 
local governments, and for making possible 
the growth and improvement of public sery- 
ices -which have been achieved in those 
jurisdictions. 


GROWTH OF GRANTS 


In 1963, State and local governments were 
able to raise twice as much revenue from 
their own sources as they did a decade 
earlier, but their income from Federal grants 
more than tripled during the same period. 
Between 1957 and 1963 alone, the income 
from grants more than doubled. The variety 
of grant programs has also increased stead- 
ily; by April 1964, the “Catalog of Federal 
Aid to State and Local Governments” listed 
authorizations for Federal assistance to State 
and local governments under 115 different 
programs. 

State revenue from the Federal Govern- 
ment increased from $3.5 billion in 1957 to 
$7.8 billion in 1963, and Federal grants thus 
rose from 18 to 23 percent of total general 
revenues of State governments. The greatest 
increase in recent years has been ts for 
highway construction and related activities, 
which more than tripled in the 1957-63 pe- 
riod. The interstate highway program ac- 
counted for much of this During 
the same period, grants to States for educa- 
tion increased by more than 170 percent, and 
grants for State health and welfare programs 
grew by nearly 75 percent. 

State grants to the various units of local 
government have grown in line with the reve- 
nue that State governments have been able 
to raise from their own sources, State grants 
to municipalities traditionally have been 
larger than the total volume of Federal 
grants—fortunatcly so, since the financial 
resources available to local governments are 
less easily expandable than are the financial 
resources of State governments. For exam- 
ple, property taxes are by far the most im- 
portant source of tax revenue for local 
governments, but any increase in the revenue 
which can be raised from this source is 
strongly dependent upon increases in prop- 
erty values. ( y tax revenues have 
recently kept in step with revenues from 
other sources, however, as a result of in- 
creases in assessments and in tax rates as 
well as increases in property values.) 

State grants to local governments in- 
creased from $7.3 billion in 1957 to $11.9 bil- 
lion in 1963, in each year amounting to 
about 30 percent of the total general revenue 
of local governments. Most of the Increase 
was in grants for education and health and 
welfare. Meanwhile, a small reverse flow of 
grant money has shifted from local govern- 
ments to State governments, but this has 
accounted for only about 1 percent of the 
income of State governments. 

Not surprisingly, the increase in the inter- 
governmental flow of funds has been es- 
pecially high in the West. Between 1957 
and 1963, the volume of Federal grants to 
State and local governments in the 12th 
District increased 145 percent. During that 
period, the contribution of Federal grants to 
the total general revenue of all district gov- 
ernment units increased from 12 to 16 
percent. 

Grants to State governments in the dis- 
trict from the Federal Government increased 
more than 150 percent between 1957 and 
1963. Grants to States for educational pur- 
poses showed the greatest increase, more 
than tripling over the period, but highway 
and health and welfare programs grew al- 
most as rapidly. In each specific case, Fed- 
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eral grants grew by more than State direct 
expenditures. 

Revenue from the Federal Government 
financed more than 40 percent of the direct 
expenditure of 12th District States in 1963, 
compared with slightly over 30 percent 
in 1957, Highway grants showed the great- 
est proportionate increase, but the growing 
importance of grants for State 
expenditures for education and welfare and 
health was also apparent. 


WHY GRANTS? 


Generally speaking, the Federal system of 
grants-in-aid contains a variety of specific 
grants geared to specific programs, but with 
some differences in operational detail. Al- 
though a few Federal grant programs allow 

rative discretion to determine the al- 
location of funds, most of the authorizations 
for such programs enumerate detailed con- 
ditions for fund allocation. A given grant 
Program usually contains two provisions to 
determine the share of funds each State will 
receive: one provision regarding the manner 
in which the appropriations for the program 
will be apportioned among the grantees as an 
Offering of Federal aid, and another provision 
the funds to be raised by each 
grantee for its share of the project. The dis- 
tribution of Federal grants is thus a function 
ot the needs, the financial needs, and 
the fiscal capacities of eligible recipient gov- 
ernments, In addition, the willingness of 
State and local governments to increase reve- 
nues in order to obtain matching funds is 
also a significant factor. 

Basically, grant programs are undertaken 
as a means of redistributing fiscal resources 
in order to induce recipient governments to 
Undertake programs deemed socially desir- 
able by the Federal and State Governments. 
However, grants-in-ald are also a means of 
Narrowing the gap between the fiscal needs 
and the fiscal resources of State and local 
units of government. The taxing and bor- 
Towing powers of local governments are lim- 
ited by a myriad of constitutional and statu- 
tory restrictions; local governments, deriv- 
ing their fiscal powers from the State, are 
generally dependent upon property taxes as 
their major source of tax revenue, State 
governments, although possessing much more 
extensive tax resources than local govern- 
Ments, are still somewhat more restricted 
than the Federal Government in their ability 
to raise funds. In principle, then, grants-in- 
ald permit the collection of revenue from 
the most effective and efficient tax base, and 
the execution of governmental activities at 
the most efficient and effective level. 

Intergovernmental expenditure affects both 
the level and the direction of State and local 
government spending. Federal aid usually 
Calls forth more expenditure than the 
amount of the additional revenue it provides, 
because matching requirements generally 
oblige State and local recipients to provide a 
Certain proportion of the money to finance 
any given project. Granta also affect the 

on of State and local government 
Spending, since all Federal grants and most 
State grants are authorized for specific uses 
in specific programs. 

The intergovernmental flow of funds in- 
eludes more than just grants-in-aid in the 
Strict sense of “gifts” (conditional or uncon- 
ditional) from one governmental unit to an- 
other. Revenue sharing is another possi- 
bility; for example, States in which national 
forests are located receive 25 percent of the 
revenues from the operation of those forests 
by the Department of Agriculture's Forest 
Service. In addition, loans, advances, and 
technical assistance provide other types of 
intergovernmental aid. 

FOR WHAT PURPOSE? 

In fiscal 1963, 39 percent of total Federal 
ald to State governments consisted of high- 
Way grants. Another 35 percent of total Fed- 
ral ald went for public welfare, and yet an- 
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other 15 percent for education, Other im- 
portant uses of grants were employment se- 
curity administration, health and hospitals, 
natural resources, and airports. 

State grants are made to all types of lo- 
cal governments—counties, municipalities, 
schools districts, townships, and special dis- 
tricts. More than half of the intergovern- 
mental expenditure of States goes to school 
districts, while counties and munici 
receive most of the remaining portion of 
States aid. States generally follow the Fed- 
eral practice of utilizing grants to finance 
specific nonrecurring tures such as 
construction and research, but fully one- 
twelfth of State grants are made for gen- 
eral local support.” 

Education is by far the most important 
function financed by State aid; in 1963, for 
the Nation as a whole, 59 percent of State 
grants were made for that purpose. In the 
same year, public welfare accounted for 16 
percent of the intergovernmental expendi- 
ture of States, and highway grants accounted 
for 12 percent more. 


DISTRICT PATTERNS 


In the West, the Federal Government sup- 
plied about 16 percent ($1.8 billion) of the 
$11.6 billion of the total general revenue of 
State and local governments in 1963, In ad- 
dition, State grants totaling $2.5 billion ac- 
counted for a third of the general revenue of 
the district's local governments. 

In 1963, revenue from Federal grant-in- 
ald programs accounted for more than 40 
percent of the total direct general expendi- 
tures of 12th district States—a substantially 
higher level than the rest of the country. 
These Federal grants financed about 37 per- 
cent of the States’ expenditures for educa- 
tion, 44 percent of highway expenditures, 
and 90 percent of expenditures for health 
and welfare. State governments actually re- 
ceived much more in public welfare grants 
than they spent directly, since many of their 
welfare expenditures were incurred for activi- 
ties carried out at the local level. 

Federal grants to local governments in the 
West are much smaller in volume than Fed- 
eral grants to States. In contrast to the 
pattern in the rest of the country, however, 
school districts in 12th district States re- 
ceived by far the largest proportion of Fed- 
eral grants to local governments—more than 
half of the total received by all units of local 
government. 

The pattern of State grants to the various 
units of local government in the West also 
differs from the pattern in the rest of the 
country. A larger proportion of the total 
intergovernmental expenditure by 12th Dis- 
trict States is made for health and welfare 
(more than one-fourth of the total, com- 
pared with less than one-sixth elsewhere), 
while a smaller proportion is allocated for 
education (54 percent, compared with 60 
percent) and for highways (9 percent, com- 
pared with 13 percent). 

The role of Federal grants in each indi- 
vidual State varies in line with its distinc- 
tive needs, In most district States, the 
largest portion of State revenues from the 
Federal Government in fiscal 1963 was spent 
for highway construction and related actiyi- 
ties. In Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, and Oregon, 
highway grants accounted for more than 
half of total Federal grants to States. But 
in California, which received the vast bulk 
of the district’s share of Federal aid, one- 
third of State revenue from the Federal Gov- 
ernment was spent on health and welfare, 
one-third on education, and only one-fourth 
on highways. 

In sum, grant programs have provided an 
equitable method of financing projects 
(such as highway construction) in which 
national objectives are involved, and they 
have also stimulated State-local activity in 
such projects. They have provided a means 
of stabilizing State-local revenues, of ex- 
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tending assistance in recession periods, and 
of distributing tax proceeds collected at the 
most appropriate level of government to the 
jurisdiction best equipped to carry out the 
desired community objective. In view of 
these manifest advantages, the continued 
expansion of grant programs in the rapidly 
growing West appears all but certain, 


For Civil Obedience 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
country has been shocked by the senseless 
riots in Los Angeles which some have at- 
tempted to justify under the vague ban- 
ner of civil rights. 

Having supported the 1960, 1964, and 
1965 Civil Rights Act, I cannot conceive 
of any justifiable case being made for 
the wanton disrespect for law and order 
that we saw in Los Angeles and have wit- 
nessed on a smaller scale elsewhere. 

The Suburban Life, an outstanding 
publication serving southwest suburbs of 
Chicago, most effectively editorialized on 
the subject of civil disobedience in its 
August 18 edition which I direct to the 
Members’ attention: 

For CIVIL OBEDIENCE 

Rule of law, rather than of men, has goy- 
erned this Nation a long time, and governed 
it well. Phrased differently, it has been prin- 
ciple that has stood foremost, not momen- 
tary expedience. 

This was true, that is, until minority 
groups mobilized to “secure the blessings of 
liberty” to themselves and their posterity, 
which an oppressive majority had worked 
diligently to deny them. The trouble, of 
course, does not lie in the quest for equal 
rights, per se. The trouble arose with what 
has been euphemistically termed “civil dis- 
obedience”. 

The dubious casuistry which sought to jus- 
tify halting traffic, urinating in a public 
square, dumping garbage and other illegal 
acts on the basis that certain laws are unjust 
(and indisputably many of them unjust) has 
at last been put down for what it is. 

Two weeks ago U. S. District Judge Frank M. 
Johnson, Jr., ruled in Montgomery, Ala., that 
lawlessness cannot be excused because civil 
rights demonstrators (or anybody else) con- 
sider certain laws morally wrong. 

In refusing to accept jurisdiction of cases 
involying demonstrators being tried by the 
State courts for such various charges as 
trespassing, loitering, disturbing the peace 
and refusing to obey law officers, Judge John- 
son ruled; 

“There is no immunity conferred by our 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
to those individuals who insist upon prac- 
ticing civil disobedience under the guise of 
demonstrating or protesting for ‘civil rights’, 
The philosophy that a person may—if his 
cause is labeled ‘civil rights’ or ‘States 
rights! determine for himself what laws and 
court decisions are morally right or wrong 
and either obey or refuse to obey them ac- 
cording to his own determination, is a 
philosophy that is foreign to our ‘rule-of- 
law' theory of Government,” 

We say hooray for Judge Johnson. 

We think a good many civil rights leaders 
agree with him (perhaps only privately so 
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far), and hope others will soon, if they don't 
alread 


y- 

Like any revolt, the civil rights protest has 
started to get out of hand, to slip away 
from the control of its leaders, and thus 
has come to threaten revenge and ruin, 
rather than the reform sought by the leaders, 

We sense this feeling in a remark made 
recently by Whitney Young, director of the 
National Urban League. Young sald, “A rally 
or a demonstration does not guarantee a job 
or prepare anyone for one * * *. A speech is 
not a program.” He added, “While Negroes 
expect equality from whites, they must de- 
mand excellence from themselves.” 

This isn't Uncle Tom” talk; it isn't the 
same old (and untrue) story, that the Negro 
must catch up with the whites, that the 
Negro isn't ready for equallty. What it does 
mean is that while rallies and demonstrations 
and marches draw a lot of attention (some 
of it the wrong kind), such displays cannot 
accomplish more than a fraction of what 
solid, grueling work can do. Actions speak 
louder than words. For example: the fact 
of a decent Negro family living in friendli- 
ness and peace between two white families 
Speaks far more loudly and reassuringly than 
can a hundred statements of conscience or 
civil rights motorcades. 

Of course attention must be called to in- 
justice, wherever and whenever it exists. 
There are legal ways of doing this, ways 
which have been used with great success by 
citizens of this country since its birth. 

To try to shortcut now, to violate the law 
in order to change It, might gain short-term 
rewards. But in the long run those who 
choose these means over the legal and decent 
methods will find to their (or their chil- 
dren’s) dismay that they have destroyed 
what they set out to achieve, and that those 
blessings of liberty will be lost for both black 
and white, forever. 


Governors Back Tax-Sharing Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time the revenue-sharing plan has had 
the enthusiastic support of our States’ 
chief executives, which these three news 
articles from the New York Times— 
March 23, 1965, March 24, 1965, and May 
23, 1965, respectively—clearly show. I 
think this broad support gives all the 
more impetus to my bill and demon- 
strates the need for an early hearing by 
Congress. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 23, 1965] 
STATES Bm JOHNSON REVIVE PLAN To Gren 
THEM SHARE OF Tax 
(By Charles Mohr) 

WASHINGTON, March 22-——The Nation's 
Governors asked today that President John- 
son permit a new study of the so-called 
Heller plan to distribute some Federal in- 
come tax revenue to the States. 

Last fall an advisory committee to the 
President on Federal-State relations en- 
dorsed the plan, which was first advanced by 
Walter H. Heller, early in 1964, when he was 
chairman of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Mr. Johnson later shelved the proposal in 
anger, however, when news of the commit- 
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tee’s recommendation leaked to some news- 
papers. 

The Governors are asking that Mr. John- 
son organize a joint Federal-State study of 
the Heller proposal, which most of them 
favor. Mr. Johnson's reaction was not im- 
mediately known. 

The President returned to Washington at 
4:57 p.m. today after a long weekend at his 
ranch in Texas. This evening he was host to 
42 of the 50 Governors at a White House 
dinner, called primarily to give the Gover- 
nors a briefing on domestic and foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. Johnson told the Governors he was 
acutely conscious that his highest respon- 
sibility was to make sure that the United 
States kept ite word, whether in South Viet- 
nam or in Selma, Ala. 

Because the dinner was closed to press 
coverage, no formal text for direct quotation 
was available, but a guide to his prepared 
remarks became available. 

The President asked the Governors to work 
with him to make certain that as the Nation 
moved ahead faster no one was left behind 
because he was poor, sick, young or old, or 
because he lived in the wrong region, or be- 
cause the color of his skin was different. 

Authoritative sources said Attorney Gen- 
eral Nicholas deB. Katzenbach had been 
asked to brief the Governors on the civil 
rights crisis and on the proposed voting- 
rights bill. 

Gov. George C. Wallace, of Alabama, was 
among those who did not accept the Presi- 
dent's invitation. Gov. Paul B. Johnson, Jr., 
of Mississippi, also was absent. Some sources 
said disapproval of the voting-rights bill and 
of the use of Federal forces in Alabama to 
protect the Selma freedom march had prob- 
ably contributed to the rejections of the 
invitations. 

The Governors of Florida, Alaska, Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Nevada, and Indiana also were 
absent, apparently because of prior com- 
mitments. 

This afternoon seven Governors who are 
on the Federal-State Relations Committee of 
the National Governors’ conference met with 
Buford Ellington, Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, Mr. Johnson's newly 
named Maison man with Governors. 

SMYLIE MAKES PLEA 


Gov, Robert E. Smylie, of Idaho, said they 
had asked Mr. Ellington to urge the Presi- 
dent to authorize the new joint study of the 
Heller plan. 

The plan proposed giving the States— 
through a trust fund—about 62.5 billion of 
income tax collections a year, which they 
could use virtually unconditionally. 

Governor Smylie, a Republican, said that 
if the States got more funds, the very pro- 
grams which Congress is attempting to sup- 
ply could be more effectively supplied at the 
State level.” 

Despite the President's displeasure at the 
news leaks regarding the plan last year, the 
plan is not entirely dead. It is described as 
still under study in the Budget Bureau, al- 
though not under active consideration. 

The plan is opposed by Government ad- 
ministrators and Congressmen who believe 
in more stringent Federal control of welfare 
and other programs. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara were on 
the program tonight to brief the Governors 
on such subjects as Vietnam and defense. 
All Cabinet members except Agriculture Sec- 
retary Orville L. Freeman were present. 

Most of the Governors brought their wives, 
who were shown a movie about the White 
House by Mrs. Johnson during the briefings. 

White House sources said the President 
planned a similar meeting with 111 Ameri- 
can mayors of the larger cities sometime in 
the future. 
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[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
Mar. 24, 1965] 

Tax-SHARING PLAN May Ger 4 Review— 
JOHNSON Exrecrep To Back STATES’ PLEA 
von STUDY 

(By Charles Mobr) 

Washington.—President Johnson will 
probably be receptive to a plea by the Na- 
tion's Governors for a new study of a plan 
to distribute about $2.5 billion a year in in- 
come tax revenues to the States, informed 
sources said today. 

These sources expect the Governors to 
make a concrete for a joint Fed- 
eral-State study of the plan at their annual 
Governors’ conference in Minneapolis early 
in July. 

Mr. Johnson entertained 42 of the 50 Gov- 
ernors at a White House dinner last night, 
which he called primarily to give them a 
generalized briefing on foreign and national 
affairs. 

Administration sources indicated that 
similar contacts with the Governors could 
be expected in the future. One possibility 
is that the Federal-State relations cOmmit- 
tee of the national Governors’ conference 
WII have more frequently meetings with 
President Johnson and his Cabinet. 

It was learned that at the dinner last night 
the Idaho Governor, Robert E. Smylie, chalr- 
man of the Republican Governors commit- 
tee, expressed the support of Republican 
Governors for the President’s policy in 
Vietnam. -i 

A number of other Governors, including 
Democrats, also expressed support for the 
Vietnam policy following briefings on the 
subject by President Johnson, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, and Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara. 

The President plans to invite 111 mayors 
to a similar dinner soon. Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, who has been desig- 
nated as a liaison man with city govern- 
ments, is arranging the dinner. 

Last night the Governors informally ad- 
vanced a request that Mr. Johnson consider a 
Federal-State study of the so-called Heller 
plan to distribute some Federal tax reve- 
nues to the States. : 

Walter H. Heller advanced the proposal 
early last year when he was chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. A 
presidential advisory committee later en- 
dorsed it. 

However, when the committee endorse- 
ment leaked to the press, the President 
shelved the proposal. 

Some sources sald Mr. Johnson nodded his 
head affirmatively when Gov. Carl E. Sanders 
of Georgia raised the matter on behalf of his 
colleagues, Governor Smylie told reporters 
today that the President had given a recep- 
tive response. 

Sources close to the President said he had 
made no commitment to adopt—or even defi- 
nitely to restudy—the Heller plan. However, 
they expect him to respond favorably if the 
Governors put forth a detailed proposal. 

Twenty-four Governors attended a break- 
fast this morning at the Hilton Hotel to hear 
Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel 
discuss the administration's $1.3 billion atd- 
to-education bill. 

The bill would require more work by State 
departments of education. It would provide 
$10 million in grants to help pay for this 
extra work. This and other State aspects of 
the plan were discussed. 

Several Governors expressed pleasure over 
the dinner and briefings. Gov. Frank G. 
Clement of Tennessce said, “I felt reassured” 
after the Vietnam briefing: 

One Governor remarked, however: “I can’t 
say we learned much you don't already 
know.” 
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[From the New York Times, May 23, 1965] 


STATES LOOKING To HELLER PLAN—FEDERAL 
Am Is SOUGHT To Easx REVENUE GAPS 
(By Robert Metz) 

Soaring budgets and ever-widening reve- 
nue gaps have caused many State govern- 
ments to look wistfully toward Washington 
in the hope that President Johnson will 
revive the Heller plan. 

Under the plan, the Federal Government 
Would divide some of its revenues with the 
several States.. The idea, a brainchild of 
former presidential economic adviser Walter 
H. Heller, is buried pretty deep right now,” 
according to a tax adviser to Congress. 

The idea of the plan is to turn over almost 
unconditionally to the States about $2.5 
billion in Federal tax revenues each year. 

President Johnson put an advisory com- 
Mittee to work on the idea last fall. The 
Committee's favorable recommendation of 
the proposal was shelved when it was leaked 
to newspapers. 

GOVERNORS FAVOR PLAN 

Last March, the Nation's Governors, most 
of whom favor the idea, asked the President 
to permit a new study of the plan. Informed 
Sources indicated then that the President 
Was receptive to the idea. 

Mr. Johnson has proved to be an aggres- 
sive tax innovator, and the Government is 
thoroughly committed to the use of tax 
Policy to accomplish its goals. 

The President very well may view the Hel- 
ler plan as an approach to the problem of 
encouraging local governments to finance 
their share of Great Society programs. 

Many Governors would experience a sense 
of considerable relief if the Heller plan made 
them less dependent on sometimes slow- 
moving State legislators for new revenues. 

More than one leading State has been run 
like a fiscal Toonerville Trolley, without fi- 
nancial tracks worthy of the name. 

Michigan, for example, has had to delay 
Payment to State employees on occasion 
While legislators fought over politically 

tax proposals. 

Republican Gov. Romney finally 
Persuaded the legislators to adopt new taxes, 
but Michigan’s problem is still acute. 

Candidates for the New Jersey governor- 
Ship have often pledged in advance that they 
Would not consider an income tax, if elected. 
The property tax has brought in the bulk of 
New Jersey revenues, weighing heavily on the 
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Even in New York State, where Governor 
Rockefeller has attacked the matter head-on 
With one of the Nation's heaviest State in- 
Come taxes, the revenue problem is far from 
Solved. 

A UNION OBJECTION 


New York has used the municipal bond 
Market heavily to bridge revenue gaps. So 
Much so, in fact, that bond rating services 
last fall dropped the credit rating on State 
ponds from the top to the second highest 
evel, 

The Heller plan has its opponents. 

Many mayors are against the Heller pian 
because they fear little money would go for 
urgent city needs. The Governors are fre- 
quently of a different political philosophy 
and often depend to a high degree on support 
from farm communities. 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations criti- 
Cized the plan some months ago. 

The union wanted to see existing grant-in- 
ald programs retained and extended. The 
Union thought there would be no assurance 
that the funds would be spent on what the 
union believed the State needed. Unions are 
largely urban and they also fear rural donl- 
nation. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
Partment came out against the idea because 
the grants were not to be restricted. It feared 
— money might not be wisely spent by the 

tates, 
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The agency helps administer grant-in-aid 
programs. 

If the Government chose to use the money 
to build schools, or to serve some other spe- 
cial purpose, the funds might then be dis- 
tributed on the basis of school population. 
One method of distributing the money that 
seems fair to some of those who have weighed 
the probiem is to allow the States to share in 
proportion to their overall population. 

No doubt many Governors will want the 
money to go back to the States who paid 
in the funds. This poses problems because 
it is difficult to say who paid the tax. It 
would be unfair to make the rebate on the 
basis of tax collections because much of the 
money coming from Michigan, for example, 
is excise tax paid at Detroit on automobiles 
bought elsewhere. 

If the United States adopts the Heller plan, 
it will not be the first nation to collect taxes 
for its subdivisions. 

During World War II, the Australian Gov- 
ernment in the interests of central control 
and streamlining, took over the revenue- 
gathering chore from the various taxing 
authorities. 

Every year, the Government holds a 
Premiers’ Conference, which was described 
by one Australian official here as a “pretty 
hefty sort of a session where the various 
Premiers go to get some of the money back 
from the Government.” 

At the conference, the money is allocated 
by a complicated formula based primarily on 
population. Certain less-developed states 
such as western Australia and Tasmania get 
additional grants to help with their prob- 
lems. 

The official said that some states are “by 
no means happy” about what they get. 
“About 6 to 8 months ago, the Victoria state 
parliament talked about levying its own in- 
come taxes. The population cried out in 
anger and the idea was hastily dropped. 

If the money is to go back to the States 
according to the amount each contributed, 
the Tax Foundation’s work in this field 
might be instructive. 

This private foundation compiled popula- 
tion statistics, income statistics, consump- 
tino data, data on distilled spirits, new-auto 
registrations and similar material. 

The statistics were related in a formula 
to the taxes collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment and used to measure the impact of all 
taxes on individual States. 

The results of that work for figures taken 
for fiscal 1964 follow: 


Total Federal tax burden 


State 
Percent} Amount Per 
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Total Federal tax burden 


State 


New Mexico 


0. 38 $104 $397 

New Vork 12. 92 13, 736 776 
1.61 1,712 360 

+25 266 420 

5. 53 5, 870 578 

1.00 1,063 427 

93 989 542 

6.27 6, 666 584 

50 532 601 

. 22 765 308 

27 287 339 

are 1.27 1, 350 365 

4. 43 4,710 456 

ae eee 44 468 476 

17 181 404 

1,92 2, O41 471 

163 1. 733 568 

- 66 702 305 

-| 204 2, 169 534 

rn Jj 18 191 567 
District of Columbia 68 723 906 


“Free” Medicare? Hardly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the following editorial, 
Free Medicare? Hardly,” from the 
Palladium Item, Richmond, Ind., of Au- 
gust 19, 1965: 

“Pree” MEDICARE? HARDLY 


If anyone is laboring under the delusion 
that the medicare phase of President John- 
son's Great Society is free, some facts and 
figures about social security tax rates start- 
ing next January 1 will soon dispel that 
dream. 


At the moment, wage earners under social 
security are taxed for a total of $174, with 
the money taken from the first $4,800 earned. 
Employers are taxed an identical amount for 
each employee. There is no choice for 
either one. 

Starting in 1966, the amount taken from 
the employee will be $277.20. The same will 
be true for employers. The increase over 
1965 amounts to slightly over $100 from the 
employer as well as the employee, but to 
soften the weekly blow, it will be withdrawn 
from paychecks covering each employee’s 
first $6,600 of earnings instead of his first 
$4,800. Those who do not earn $6,600 will 
pay only on what they earn. 

The rate will climb steadily through the 
years. Starting in 1967, with the employer 
continuing to match each amount, each em- 
ployee will be taxed a maximum of $290.40; 
1969-72, $323.40; 1973-75, $356.40; 1976-79, 
$359.70; 1980-86, $366.30, and 1987 and there- 
after, $372.90. The latter is based on a tax 
rate of 5.65 percent for both employer and 
employee. 

The social security tax rate boosts are 
being levied to finance the two-part pro- 
gram of health care for the aged, and in- 
creased social security benefits. 

It is apparent that much of the Federal 
income tax cut about which we heard so 
much will pretty well be wiped out by the 
social security tax increases, at least for 
millions of middle-bracket taxpayers. 

For instance, a man with a wife and two 
children who made $6,600 in 1963 paid $576 
in income taxes and $174 in social security 
taxes, a total of $750. 

By 1973, provided there are no changes 
in income taxes, 3 man in this situation will 
be paying $356 in social security taxes and 
$432 in income taxes, for a total of $788. 
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So there goes the income tax cut down the 
drain. 


Those with larger families will especially 
notice the increased costs. Since their m- 
come tax bills did not go down as much, 
due to a relatively low cost to start with 
because of more dependents, their social 
security taxes will climb along with those 
of everyone else. 

There always is a tendency to think that 
when the Federal Government steps in with 
a so-called windfall for the taxpayers, such 
as an increase in social security benefits, or 
a program such as medicare, that it is all 
free. That's entirely wrong. 


Tax Sharing Will Help Restore a Creative 
Federal System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, last De- 
cember, Mr. Robert L. Heilbroner, writ- 
ing in the New York Times Sunday mag- 
azine, December 27, 1964, wrote a very 
penetrating analysis of the share-the- 
tax-revenue plan which asks the very 
important question of how serious we are 
when we speak out for a viable and cre- 
ative federal system. If we want to 
practice what we preach then indeed we 
must provide the States with the re- 
sources to participate in the system. 

The article follows: 

THe SHARE-THE-TAX-REVENUE PLAN 
(By Robert L. Heilbroner) 

Now up, now down; a few weeks ago said 
to be at the head of the administration's pro- 
posals, now rumored to be in the ashcan; but 
sooner or later certain to command national 
attention and debate is that rarest of rari- 
ties—a really new idea in domestic economic 
policy. Very simply, it is a plan for the Fed- 
eral Government to help State governments 
by regularly and systematically turning over 
to them a fixed portion of Federal tax reve- 
nues to be used as the States see fit. 

Since the Federal Government is likely to 
have embarrassingly large tax revenues in 
the future and.since the States will un- 
questlonabl have embarrassingly small 
ones; and since the Federal Government is 
inhibited, for various reasons, from embark- 
ing on large-scale new expenditure programs, 
whereas the States have so much to do they 
don’t know what to do first, one would think 
that the tax plan would com- 
mand the happy assent of all. Instead, a 
mere first glimpse of the plan has already 
sparked one of the sharpest debates in many 

debate that arises from profound- 
ly differing conceptions of American govern- 
ment. 

The idea of tax sharing has been evolving 
for some time. Last June, before his retire- 
ment as Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Walter Heller had already 
formulated the main outlines of a plan to 
channel Federal revenues to the States, and 
had deeply interested the President in it. 
Thereafter, during the summer and early 
fall, a task force of economists, under the 
chairmanship of Joseph A. Pechman of the 
Brookings Institution, refined the details of 
the Heller plan. Now their report is at the 
White House, where, it is said, it is being 
kept under wraps for the moment, perhaps 
to be unveiled in 1966. 
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Although the actual details of the task 
force report are still secret, there is general 
agreement that four recommendations con- 
stitute its main substance: 

1, Each year a certain tage of Fed- 
eral income-tax revenues would be set aside 
for State distribution. If the initial set- 
aside were 1 percent of income-tax revenues, 
the tax share for the States would come to 
about $2.5 billion in this current year. Over 
the years ahead, as tax revenues grow, this 
sum will increase; by 1970 it is estimated to 
be roughly $3.5 billion. (Congress could, of 
course, increase the percentage of set-aside 
as well.) 

2. The funds earmarked for the States 
would thereupon be credited to a trust ac- 
count, before being handed over to the States 
themselves. This has the adyantage of keep- 
ing the entire transaction out of the Federal 
budget, a perfectly legitimate maneuver, 
since the money is not being spent“ by the 
Federal Government but only transferred by 
it to the State governments who will indeed 
spend it. At the same time, needless to say, 
the trust device is a nice way of keeping up 
Government expenditures—even though they 


_are recorded officially at the State and local 


level—without swelling the politically sen- 
sitive Federal budget. (Lest this be thought 
an insidious innovation of the administra- 
tion, it should be noted that the trust fund is 
an old established financial mechanism, wide- 
ly used for State-aid programs such as high- 
way construction.) 

3. The plan thereupon envisages the trust 
fund being turned over to the States with 
little or no limitation on its use. If any 
“strings” at all are to be attached, they are 
thought of as being of the most general na- 
ture, such as a broad prohibition on use of 
the funds for highway projects, or their con- 
signment to unspecified “education or wel- 
fare” purposes. 

4. Finally, the tax-sharing plan would help 
the poorer States somewhat more than the 
richer ones. Most of the trust fund would 
be distributed on a per capita basis, but not 
all of it. A portion of the fund—perhaps 
even as much as 25 percent—would be re- 
served for use by the poorer States only. Thus 
a State like New York, with a relatively high 
income level would indirectly contribute 
more to the trust fund that it would get 
back by way of tax-sharing, whereas a poor 
State like West Virginia would be a relative 
gainer through the plan. For New York, the 
tax-sharing plan would mean additional re- 
ceipts of about $200 million, or about 7 per- 
cent of its budget expenditures; for West 
Virginia, receipts of perhaps $3.5 million, or 
9 percent of its 1964 budget. 

On its face, the tax-sharing plan seems 
to be a brilliant political move—and, one 
would think, very much in the typical John- 
son style—a move to woo the States and to 
enhance the Federal Government's prestige 
at the same time. But while there may be 
considerable political mileage in it, much 
more than palitics Nes behind the idea. To 
Walter Heller, or to the Pechman task force, 
the rationale for the tax-sharing approach 
lies in two very big problems to which the 
answers. 

The first of these Is the already large, awe- 
somely mounting total of State and local 
needs. In part the trouble here stems from 
our “baby boom“ of the late 1940's. What 
was then only a perambulator parade has 
now swept through our elementary and high 
schools, and is in the process of inundating 
our colleges. As a result, State and local 
expenditures on education have exploded. 
Three billion dollars in 1945, $7 billion in 
1950, $11 billion in 1955, $22 billion today 
and probably around $50 billion by 1975. 

But education is not the only source of 
vastly expanded State and local expenditures. 
As urban and suburban areas have grown 
and population densities have increased, the 
cost of maintaining health and sanitation, 
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recreation and transportation, welfare and 
simple public order has increased dispropor- 
tionately. According to the National Plan- 
ning Association, total spending by the 
States, towns and cities, already over 655 
billion, will rise in another 10 years to almost 
$155 billion. 

Yet, while the States look forward with 
uneasy certainty to an unprecedented need 
for public expenditure, they cannot look with 
anything like equal assurance to revenues 
large enough to match their needs. In the 
main the States rely on property and sales 
taxes for their revenues (only 7 percent of all 
State revenues come from income levels), 
and raising these taxes is a difficult business. 

Property taxes are traditionally fought by 
the real-estate interests, whose power at 
State and local levels is very great, while 
sales taxes are not only politically unpopular 
with the electorate but are already bumping 
up against the tacitly accepted ceiling of 5 
percent in many States, At the same time 
the States are loath to impose or increase 
income taxes, for fear these will drive indi- 
viduals or businesses across State lines. 

To be sure, the States have not yet scraped 
the bottom of their tax barrels, and necessity 
has a way of bucking up legislators’ courage. 
There is, in addition, the possibility of addi- 
tional borrowing, particularly for educa- 
tional outlays. But given the inertia and 
frictions of local politics, and the fact that 
State debts have climbed from $34 to $90 
billion in the last 10 years, the prospects of 
finding revenues adequate to fast-growing 
needs are not bright. The squeeze, already 
noticeable in too many State educational and 
welfare budgets, will certainly get worse, un- 
less new sources of income are developed. 

This need of the States, then, is the first 
of the problems the Heller plan may help 
solve. The second is the so-called fiscal 
drag” that arises from the powerful suction 
exerted by Federal income taxes. 

As individual incomes increase, along with 
economic growth, income tax liabilities rise 
even faster, since individuals typically move 
up into higher tax brackets. Thus, the re- 
sult of every sustained rise is gross national 
product Is an even faster accumulation of 
income taxes in the hands of the Federal 
Government, 

This in turn poses a substantial problem 
for further growth. For unless the Federal 
Government, having sucked taxes out of the 
Nation’s pocketbooks, now returns this 
money to the Nation’s pocketbooks by spend- 
ing it, the growing hoard of income-tax re- 
ceipts will act to slow down—perhaps even 
to halt—further economic expansion, 

In this dilemma, two possibilities suggest 
themselves. First, the Government might 
try another tax cut, thereby diminishing the 
pull of its suction machine, and incidentally 
giving the States a chance to Impose their 
own taxes in Meu of lowered Federal taxes. 
Second, the problem of drag could be over- 
come simply by spending the additional tax 
revenue each year as it comes in. 

Unhappily, both courses have their dif- 
ficulties. A tax cut, if it is used by large 
numbers of families as a means of augment- 
ing their savings, will not fully overcome the 
drag problem. In addition, there Is the con- 
sideration that the new private spending 
created by a tax cut is not likely to reach 
into the corners of the economy that most 
need help. Finally, as one experienced ob- 
server has stated, it is difficult for States to 
move against the tide of a national tax cut, 
even if they would like to raise State levies 
to fill the gap left by lowered Federal taxes. 

Hence, many economists would prefer the 
opposite tack—spending the added tax rev- 
enues through new Federal programs. But 
the hitch here is one of political realism. 
However, much large new Federal spending 
programs may commend themselves to lib- 
eral economists, myself included, it is un- 
certain whether programs of the dimensions 
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Tequired would find congressional—or even 
Widespread public—approval today. Our 
arms budget is gradually declining, thereby 
releasing funds that might be used for wel- 
fare purposes. But judging by what seems 
to be the fiscally conservative tenor of the 

„it will not be easy to shift funds 
Wholesale from arms to housing, education, 
or antipoverty programs. 

Hence, the likelihood of spending for those 
Purposes the $6 million per year of addi- 
tional tax revenues that are projected for 
the years ahead seems very remote. On the 
Contrary, the prospect of rising revenues in 
the face of falling defense needs is sure to 
rouse ever-popular demands for paying back 
the national debt, or for constitutional lim- 
itations on the income tax, or for other 
nightmarish favorites of populist-conserva- 
tive economics. 

Therefore, the double relevance of the 
Heller plan. Not only does tax-sharing come 
to the aid of the hard-pressed States with 
the only large-scale source of funds avail- 
Able in the near future, but at the same 
time it provides a way of removing fiscal 
drag— while, as a bonus, it simultaneously 

ns demands to pay back the debt or do 
away with the income tax. Asacreamy blend 
Of short-run expediency and long-run public 
interest, the idea seems hard to beat. 

Understandably, the Heller plan has the 
vigorous support of many State governors, 
including Rockefeller of New York and 
Brown of California. Congressmen are less 
Willing to commit themselves publicly so 
early in the game, although many middle-of- 
the-road Republicans and Democrats seem 
favorably inclined (indeed, some moderate 
Republicans wish they had made it a public 
issue first). 

As to where President Johnson stands, it 
is hard to say. Publicly committed to help- 
ing the States with their financial problems, 
he has first leaked favorable and then un- 
favorable comments on the Heller plan. At 
the moment it appears that the plan will 
be allowed to languish for a while. Yet 
it seems a good bet that sooner or later 
Someone will discover its merits. If it isn’t 
President Johnson, it might very well be one 
of the moderate Republicans. 

Meanwhile, however, opposition has broken 
out from an source. The first 
denunciations of the Heller plan have begun 
to come in—from the side of labor and from 
dome of the more articulate spokesmen for 
the liberal point of view. 

Much of their dissatisfaction is focused 
on what all admit to be the weakest part of 
the present scheme—the very large area of 
freedom left to the States in disposing of 
their Federal shares. Liberals and labor 
representatives alike are aghast at the 
thought of handing over Federal revenues for 
the support of Mississippi's school or law- 
enforcement system. 

Although they are not against aiding some 
State programs, they want Federal help to 
be carefully limited to specific ends, as is the 
Caze with the $10 billion of existing State-aid 

In addition, many liberals are 
afraid that the States will merely use their 

tax receipts as an excuse to lighten 
States taxes, thereby getting us more or less 
nowhere. 

Proponents of the plan have counters to 
these arguments. While admitting that some 
Strings are inevitable, they point out that 
the grant-in-ald technique, now spread over 
80 different programs, is so unwieldy that 
it threatens to become unworkable, 


In addition, they points out, the Supreme 
Court’s decisions on segregation and reap- 
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Federal revenues to slough off their own 
taxes, proponents of the plan assert that pres- 
sures are so great on the States that, much 
as they might like to, they will not be able 
to cut back their own taxes. 

But it is not really on these questions 
that the debate grows sharp. Lurking in the 
background and giving animus to both sides 
of the issue is a much deeper and less easily 
settled question—the role that State govern- 
ment should play in shaping the economic 
and political future. 

Basically, the liberal opposition does not 
trust the States to play a creative role In 
that future. As Christopher Jencks puts it 
in the New Republic, “Even a casual survey 
of 20th century politics suggests that the 
major pillars of the status quo have been the 
50 States. Conversely, the major force for 
Innovation and progress has been the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

If by the 20th century we mean since 1930, 
there is much to support Jencks’ view (be- 
fore then the States were often in the van- 
guard of social reform). Admittedly, how- 
ever, in recent years the very words State 
and local government have given rise to 
dreary associations of mediocrity, timidity, 
and graft, whereas Federal Government has 
conjured up at least the hope of Intelligence, 
imagination, and effective administration. 

Yet, on second thought, the stereotypes 
blur, For, without denying the generally 
inferior level of State performance compared 
with Federal, it Is impossible to tar all the 
States with the same brush. As Jencks him- 
self mentions, there are the pioneering efforts 
of California in establishing 2-year commu- 
nity colleges (and in erecting an impressive 
statewide network of university campuses); 
and to this we can add the bold educational 
policies of Wisconsin; the massive State-city 
planning of Boston, Pittsburgh, New Haven; 
the growing sophistication of antidelin- 
quency programs (compare New York's 
efforts with those of 10 and 20 years ago); 
the growth of interstate compacts on water 
use or tion; the steppingup of 
antipollutlon programs. 

“With some exceptions, largely in the 
Southern and Southwestern States,” says 
Prof. James Maxwell, an authority on these 
matters, “the States have faced up with con- 
siderable courage to the problems that have 
beset them.” As a crude index of their will- 
ingness to act, we might note that State and 
local expenditures in recent years have been 
rising twice as fast as the gross national pro- 
duct. 

Therefore, it seems a bit premature to 
write off the States as hopeless, particularly 
when so many of their faults—low morale, 
sluggish performance, lack of publicity—are 
remediable, at least to some degree, by the 
additional funds. To be sure, it is doubtful 
that the States will themselves initiate and 
organize the large-scale programs that are 
necessary to attack some of the major prob- 
lems of the late 1960's, such as chronic 
poverty, urban decay or technological unem- 
ployment. But then there is no reason why 
the Federal Government cannot continue to 
exercise leadership in these critical areas. 

Meanwhile, someone must pick up the bill 
for the Nation's schooling, for its basic wel- 
fare services, for its humdrum but desper- 
ately important sanitation and health needs, 
for its police and fire departments, its public 
parks and beaches, its roads and streets. 
Unless we want all these functions ulti- 
mately centered in Washington, the States 
and localities must have the wherewithal to 
provide these services independently on a 
generous scale. 

It may be, of course, that it is too late, that 
the States are already but an out- 
moded framework imposed on us by the past, 
and that we should not now bend our ener- 
gies to salvaging what Is unsalvageable. But 
again it may not be too late. If the 20th 
century preaches the lesson of economic cen- 
tralism, it also teaches the virtues of politi- 
cal decentralism, The effort to strengthen 
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the States at least seems worth the try. As 
Walter Heller says, “If we are serious about 
the idea of creative federalism, now is the 
time to do something constructive about it.” 

Whether during this Congress or not, it 
seems likely that we shall very soon have to 
make up our minds as to how serious we 
are. 


Milton J. Shapp, of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, a Major Industrialist, Testifies 


in a Human Way About a Homan 
Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, fortunate- 
ly for the Nation, some businessmen 
ignore the cliches and dogma handed out 
by some of our best known trade asso- 
ciations. 

Last week I listened with amazement 
and pleasure to a Philadelphia indus- 
trialist, Milton J, Shapp, president and 
chairman of the board of the Jerrold 
Corp., who testified on unemployment 
compensation before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, H.R. 8282. In 
short order, I recognized that here was 
a business statesman who did some seri- 
ous thinking on a serious matter and 
arrived at conclusions contrary to those 
of most big businessmen. 

He noted that a consumer-oriented 
economy like our own which is based 
heavily on credit cannot afford a drop 
in buying power caused by unemploy- 
ment. He was willing to pay higher 
taxes toward unemployment benefits as 
a means to maintain the market. He 
felt that the proposed bill (H.R. 8282) 
“did not go far enough to achieve maxi- 
mum benefits.” 

Here was a businessman whose testi- 
mony ran exactly counter to a whole 
host of businessmen critics of a bill to 
improve our unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. J 

Milton J. Shapp was born and edu- 
cated in Cleveland and part of the time 
he resided in my district. I discovered, 
too, that he graduated from Case Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

What has been Cleveland and Ohio’s 
loss has been Pennsylvania’s gain be- 
cause this social-minded industrialist 
who knows how to make profits also has 
displayed on more than one occasion his 
sensitivity to human needs. Particularly 
his concern for our senior citizens’ role 
in our industrial economy, as expressed 
in his testimony, is an example of his in- 
terest in the well-being of his fellow man. 

It is with pleasure that I insert in the 
Recorp Mr. Shapp’s testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
Thursday, August 19: 

TESTIMONY OF MILTON J. SHAPP, PREsipenT 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, THE JERROLD 
Corp., PHILADELPHIA, PA., THURSDAY, Au- 
GUST 19, 1965, IN SUPPORT OP TEE MILLS- 
McCarTHY Bru, H.R. 8282, BEFORE THE 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON 
Wars ann Mrans, WASHINGTON, D.C, 

My name is Milton J. Shapp. I welcome 
and appreciate the opportunity to appear 
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before this committee to express my views 
on certain in the unemployment 
compensation program, which I feel are es- 
sential in order to make it more equitable 
for employers and employees; and to prevent 
certain abuses which presently operate to the 
detriment of some States and regions of the 
country. 

Iam a businessman—president and chair- 
man of the board of the Jerrold Corp., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. This is a company which 
I started with but two employees in 1948. 

Our company today operates 4 factories 
and engineering laboratories in Pennsylvania 
and New York, and employs approximately 
1,600 people. In addition, we are major 
stockholders in nine other companies oper- 
ating in Illinois, Indiana, Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, and Florida. 

Jerrold is a member of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Greater Philadelphia. 
Our executives participate actively in the 
affairs of the American Management Associa- 
tion. 

For many years I was a member of the 
Young Presidents Organization, and served 
as president of its Philadelphia chapter in 
1959. 

I was the first chairman of the Manpower 
Utilization Commission in Philadelphia and 
have served as a consultant to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce on area redevelop- 
ment problems. 

I presently serve as vice chairman of the 
National Public Advisory Committee for 
Area Redevelopment, and as a consultant to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

I appear before you as an individual busi- 
nessman—not as a spokesman for any of 
these groups. However, my position is con- 
ditioned by experience in all these activi- 
tles. 

In the main, I support the proposals con- 
tained in H.R. 8282 to strengthen and 
broaden the unemployment compensation 
program, but have certain reservations that 
the proposed bill does not go far enough to 
achieve maximum benefits. 

In supporting this bill, my views run con- 
trary to those of many business spokesmen. 
It may seem odd that a businessman should 
support proposals calling for increased tax 
contributions from business, but at this 
point in our history it should be clear to 
all businessmen that programs that assist 
individuals in our society—programs that 
improve or sustain their ability to partici- 
pate as producers and consumers—help all 
business. 

I do not like to pay higher taxes of any 
sort any more than other businessmen. 
Nonetheless, I recognize fully that just as it 
is necessary for our company to spend more 
money each year for research to develop new 
products, for training programs to develop 
a more highly skilled work force, for tools 
and machinery to increase efficiency and 
productivity, so it is necessary to increase 
payment for certain taxes to achieve higher 
levels of economic growth in this Nation in 
order that our company can benefit from 
more stable markets in which to sell its 
products. 

Unemployment compensation is a form of 
consumer income for large numbers of fami- 
lies. Even in these so-called prosperous 
years, many people face intermittent or long 
terms of unemployment. 

It is a pleasure to observe the reduction in 
unemployment rates. Even so, with more 
than 5 percent of our Nation’s reported work 
force without employment now, this is no 
time to relax in an effort to strengthen the 
Nation's economy, Further, when it is con- 
sidered that the average period of unem- 
ployment has varied between 9.5 weeks to 
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about 14 weeks in duration this year, this 


) 

percent of the individual members of the 
work force will be While this 
estimate may riot be exact because the same 
worker may be laid off two or more times 
during the course of his year, this does give 
an approximation of the size of the problem, 
because nationally this represents over 15 
million workers. 

In my home State of Pennsylvania, now 
enjoying a modest boom because of the pro- 
longed period of national economic growth, 
this means that at one time or another this 
year between 400,000 to 500,000 members of 
the labor force will be without employment. 

In our highly complex, consumer oriented, 
economy, which is based so heavily upon 
credit, it is obvious that continuity of in- 
come is an essential factor contributing not 
only to the well being of the individual and 
his family, but to the general health of his 
local community and the local stores he 
supports. An ever-widening are of whole- 
salers, manufacturers, service industries and 
the very structures of government at all 
levels are affected by the welfare of each 
individual. 

Even small contractions at the base of our 
economy can spread rapidly, and all too fre- 
quently require drastic cures out of all pro- 
portion to the minimal preventative meas- 
ures that might have obviated them. 

The unemployment compensation pro- 
gram has been of extreme benefit to the 
Nation ever since it was first adapted in 1937, 
but updating the program on a national level 
is long overdue. 

Some of these changes and improvements 
are incorporated in H.R. 8282, and deserve 
solid support. 

First, as proposed, the taxable base should 


tting 
which will provide more realistically for the 
needs of unemployed in all income brackets. 
It is a common and growing phenomenon 
for skilled, comparatively high paid em- 
ployees (as well as those on the lower wage 
rung) to become unemployed by reason of 
massive layoffs or technological displace- 
ment. The structure of compensation should 
provide a built-in adjustment factor to meet 
changes in incomes and the cost of living, 
as well as the economic structure 
of both the employed (and their wage levels) 
and the unemployed, and their wage levels. 

The appointment of a special advisory 
commission to take place 3 years after the 
enactment of H.R. 8282 is an important step 
in this direction for it will at least assure 
constant review of the tax rate, wage base, 
and benefit structure. 

Second, the broadening of the program 
as envisioned in H.R, 8282 to cover approxi- 
mately 5 million additional workers is 
important. For example, about 37 percent 
of Pennsylvania’s labor force are employed 
by companies not covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation. Over 60 percent of 
Pennsylvania’s unemployed last May were 
not receiving benefits. Our goal eventually 
should be to extend coverage to all members 
of the labor force. (See table II, adden- 
dum.) 

Third, the provision of H.R. 8282 estab- 
lishing what is essentially a national re- 
insurance program granting Federal funds 
for an additional 26 weeks of benefits to 
workers unemployed more than 26 weeks, is 
a step long overdue. 

It is particularly important to protect 
workers in Pennsylvania, where the cyclical 
nature of heavy industry provides major em- 
ployment in boom periods and creates un- 
employment of long duration during the 
Period of recession. (See addendum.) 
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Fourthly, the provisions requiring States 
to adopt uniform standards for providing 
benefits represent a step in the right direc- 
tion, but do not go far enough. Herein 
lies a basic weakness of H.R. 8282 as pres- 
ently proposed. 

The nature of unemployment in the 
United States is such that our unemploy- 
ment compensation program must be made 
uniform nationally. Uniform standards 
should be developed for use by all States 
in determining tax rates, benefits. qualifi- 
cations for participation, program criteria, 
and their administration. 

There are two very important reasons why 
this should be done. 

First, the magnitude of Federal expendi- 
tures among our 50 States profoundly at- 
fects State and local economies. Increasing 
Federal influence incurs increased responsi- 
bility and requires more direct participation 
by the Federal Government in the unem- 
ployment compensation program, 

Federal polices governing procurement, 
the building of a new military base or space 
facility, or the abandonment of an old one, 
granting of contracts, etc., can and often do 
create areas of economic boom or disaster 
within individual States or communities re- 
gardiess of the strength of the national 
economy. It ts estimated that Government 
procurement policies affect over 20 percent 
of all employment—directly or indirectly—in 
the Nation. 

The unequal effect on the various States 
of Federal activities and policy decisions 
argues against making unemployment com- 
pensation p the sole responsibilities 
of the individual States. 

Secondly, many States are presently using 
their unemployment compensation laws as 
lures to attract new industry. Benefits to 
the unemployed are stripped in an effort to 
Present a favorable “tax climate“ for in- 
dustry. 8 new unemployment 
compensation laws are a example of 
this sort of A 8 8 

Individual States should not be permitted 
to charge some employers lower unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes as a lure to attract 
industries from other areas. Such preferen- 
tial premiums should not be permitted on 
a national level. The uniform national pol- 
icy adopted for social security taxes should 
pa adopted for- unemployment compensa- 

on, 

The tax bonus has been justified by mak- 
ing an analogy between unemployment com- 
pensation tax payments and insurance 
premiums; i.e., the careful business manager 
is to be rewarded for maintaining steady em- 
Ployment in the same manner he is rewarded 
for taking steps to prevent hazards of fire 
and theft. 

The comparison is specious, 

It is based on the assumption that an em- 
ployer will take steps to maintain steadier 
employment of his work force if he receives 
a bonus in the form of a lower unemploy- 
ment compensation tax rate for so doing. 
A good business manager will always attempt 
to adjust his schedules to maintain as steady 
& work force as possible. But I have never 
yet met a businessman who retained un- 
needed members of his work force for any 
period of time just because of the unemploy- 
ment compensation tax bonus that might be 
granted. 

I am willing to wager that 99 percent of 
the people in charge of hiring or firing for 
American business firms do not know what 
rates of unemployment compensation their 
firms are paying, or what rates they might 
pay under different hiring conditions. 
Workers are hired and fired to meet produc- 
tion requirements of the employer, not to 
merit unemployment compensation tax 
bonuses. 
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Certain types of businesses—for no justi- 
fication at alli—are favored by the present 
law simply because they are non-seasonal 
in nature, do not depend upon Government 
contracts, or have no specific contracts to 
fulfill within a stated period of time. They 
pay lower unemployment compensation taxes 
Not because their management maintains 
steady employment to earn the bonus, but 
because their year round volume of busi- 
ness Is relatively steady. 

Construction companies, manufacturers of 
Seasonal products, resort hotels, contractors 
to the Government and hosts of other busi- 
nesses pay higher unemployment compensa- 
tion tax rates, not because they object to 
Providing steady employment, but because 
the nature of their business is such that 
the exercise of good Judgment makes it nec- 

to hire and fire to meet schedules. 

In Jerrold’s main Philadelphia plant, for ex- 
ample, a shift from electronic tubes to tran- 
sistor components drastically reduced the 
number of employees required to produce 
the same number of amplifier units, A 40- 
Percent increase in sales for these products 
happily saved jobs. This good fortune 18 not 
always the case for employees and such em- 
ployment has nothing to do with minimizing 
unemployment compensation tax rates. 

It is claimed that companies with fluctuat- 
ing employment should pay higher unem- 
ployment compensation taxes because their 
employees draw more heavily on the fund. 
This is true, but we must remember a lower 
rate offered to steady employers is not & 
reward—it is a windfall; a windfall received 
for being in a stable employment industry 
that is often dependent for its stability of 
upon the compensation payments 
made to the unemployed of less stable em- 
Ployment companies. 

Last April, the Bureau of Employment 
Security in Harrisburg, Pa. that 
41,064 employers had been assigned reduced 
payroll tax rates under new amendments to 
Pennsylvania’s unemployment compensation 
law. Those receiving reduced rates in 1965 
Tepresent 21.8 percent of the State’s em- 
ployers, but they pay only 5.3 percent of the 
total payroll taxes. Obviously, 78.2 percent 
of Pennsylvania's employers paying 94.7 per- 
cent of the taxes are receiving no reductions. 

In July, 1965, the Lancaster (Pa.) New 
Era carried a series of articles featuring the 
growth of Pennsylvania’s economy during the 
past 4 years and quoted a number of com- 
pany executives to the effect that the change 
in Pennsylvania's. unemployment compensa- 
tion law last year was wle for ex- 
pansion of their companies in Pennsylvania. 
The results of a poll were published which 
indicated that whereas in 1963 only 32 per- 
cent of Pennsylvania’s executives thought the 
unemployment compensation tax administra- 
tion was satisfactory, 67 percent thought so 
in 1965. 

Now frankly, I consider all of this rather 
Meaningless, because when the differentials 
in the tax rates are analyzed, even a 1-per 
cent tax bonus which represents about 2% 
Cents per hour (based upon Pennsylvania's 
average wage) is a rather insignificant and 
certainly a temporary factor for inducing 
industry to move from another State into 
Pennsylvania. But the insidious feature of 
this type of State competition is that to 
create this illusion of “better tax climate,” 
concessions must be made to certain types 
of industrial taxpayers and these concessions 
can only be made by stripping benefits to be 
paid to the unemployed, which perverts the 
Purpose of the law. 

Attached is a copy of testimony I sub- 
mitted to the Pennsylvania Task Force on 
Unemployment Compensation on Decem- 
ber 16, 1963, in which I opposed the then pro- 
Posed amendments to the Pennsylvania fund. 
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I would appreciate it if this statement were 
to be included ss part of this record. 

I have been approached many dozens of 
times to locate my factories in other States. 
All sorts of inducements have been offered, 
including those of reduced unemployment 
compensation taxes. As a citizen I abhor this 
type of approach and doubt seriously if this 
factor has ever been of major consideration 
when other employers have made plant loca- 
tion decisions. Nonetheless, the practice is 
widespread, and because there is little if any 
real benefit to be derived by using unemploy- 
ment compensation rate reductions as a lure, 
I am doubly distressed, because the victims 
of this practice are those who can least af- 
ford it—the unemployed, who are stripped 
of needed benefits. 

Further, existing businesses are adversely 
affected by this practice because consumer 
funds are withdrawn from circulation. 

This insidious practice can be stopped 
quickly and firmly by amending the present 
Milis-McCarthy bill, H.R. 8282, to charge all 
employers in all States the same rate of un- 
employment compensation tax. 

The need for eliminating this practice is 
highlighted by another serious problem. In 
the ever widening search by individual States 
for methods of reducing benefit costs, one 
that has found much favor is the deduction 
of one-half social security benefits and all 
of private pension benefits paid for by the 
employer. This is an iniquitous and social 
evil, adversely affecting hundreds of thous- 
ands of Americans each year. In Pennsyl- 
vania alone, official estimates for 1965 are 
that 3,000 claimants involuntarily unem- 
ployed, who are eligible for social security or 
pension benefits, will be entirely disquali- 
fied and 25,000 will have their weekly unem- 
ployment compensation benefits sharply re- 
duced; reduced in many instances from $45 
to $3 or $4 per week. 

The loss to these 28,000 unemployed Penn- 
sylvanians for this year will total $13.8 mil- 
lion, averaging $482 per claimant. 

The absurdity of this situation is empha- 
sized by the result of the recent enactment 
by Congress of a 7-percent increase in 
social security benefits. Assuming that this 
amounts to $8 per month for many recip- 
lents, one-half of this increase will be de- 
ducted by the State of Pennsylvania from 
those claimants who are in unemployment 
compensation status, and similarly one-half 
of the amount to be paid retroactively to 
January 1 will be deducted from claimants 
who were in the unemployment compensa- 
tion benefit status during the last 6 months. 

Every level of government has expressed 
concern about the diminishing role of senior 
citizens in our industrial economy brought 
about by changing practices. Older people 
who are laid off are freqeuntly not even 
granted an interview for new employment 
because of arbitrary wage barriers. 

Their search for employment for which 
they have so much to contribute is hampered 
by rules and requirements which make age 
an almost total barrier to acceptance. Such 
workers, many of them still in physical 
prime, have been dismissed solely because 
they reached a chronological age determined 
by company or management-labor policies. 

Solid American citizens, they still have 
the need and desire for work. They have 
problems of family maintenance and sup- 
port. Their pensions are meager and in- 
adequate, and in most cases amounting to 
less than $100 per month. Their status in 
society deserves and has earned for them a 
decent living standard that requires full 
employment. 

Yet these objects of our concern, whose 
plight has been called one of the most press- 
ing in today’s society, have become the sub- 
ject of overt, regressive action by many State 
legislatures in the continuing, heediess de- 
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mand to reduce unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. This group above all others 
has been seized upon a prime object for ex- 
clusion from the unemployment compensa- 
tion program at a time when their need for 
it is the greatest. 

Statistics accumulated by Federal agencies 
will support the thesis that a significant and 
important part of our gross national product 
is produced by workers in their sixties and 
seventies. Actual experience shows that 
these people are in the labor market, are 
seeking work, are working and are produc- 
ing; despite the protestations by various 
State legislators seeking reduction in cost 
that they are out of the labor market. 

I believe and earnestly advocate that this 
committee could strike a great blow of help 
and importance to the senior citizens of this 
country by inserting a standard prohibiting 
the States from deduction of social security 
and pension benefits, thus restoring to this 
segment of our population the same status 
and protections persons younger than they 
now have. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
thank you and members of your committee 
for the opportunity to place my views into 
this record. As I have indicated, I support 
the concepts embraced in H.R. 8282 to ex- 
pand unemployment compensation coverage 
and benefits and to increase the tax base. 
I can only hope that in your deliberations 
you will agree with my arguments and take 
an additional major step and make unem- 
ployment compensation taxes uniform na- 
tionally and thereby benefit the majority of 
employers and employees alike. - 


ADDENDUM: SOME PERTINENT 
Data 

1. Table I indicates the effects on selected 
industries of a modest recession such as that 
experienced in Pennsylvania during 1960-61. 

While total employment in the State de- 
clined only 1.7 percent, manufa em- 
ployment, which accounted for 38.7 percent 
of the wage and salary employment, declined 
42 percent—2 % times as much. Nonmanu- 
facturing employment declined less than 1 
percent (0.68 percent). 

By the end of 1964 manufacturing had not 
yet reachieved its 1960 level, while nonmanu- 
facturing had risen steadily since 1962. 

Service industries, particularly those of fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate experienced 
no declines in 1960-61, but showed a steady 
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eee they were slow to merge despite 
recen À 

It is not surprising to learn that the indus- 
tries with the greatest proportion of em- 
ployees in Pennsylvania's new minimum (1 
percent) unemployment compensation tax 
rate group presently includes real estate, per- 
sonal services, wholesale and retail trade and 
insurance. Those with the highest propor- 
tion in the maximum tax rate group (4 per- 
cent) include primary metals (47 percent of 
all employers) and fabricated metals (46 per- 
cent of employers). Contract. construction 
had the highest percentage (76.3 percent) in 
the maximum rate group. 

2. Table II gives an indication of the large 
numbers (approximately one-third) of Penn- 
sylvania’s labor force who are not covered 
under the existing unemployment compensa- 
tion legislation. 

3. Table ITI indicates the incidence of un- 
employment in Pennsylvania, as compared to 
the average number of unemployed—the 
figure on which unemployment rates are 


The numbers of those unemployed in Penn- 
sylvania during the course of a year who re- 
ceive the benefits of unemployment com- 
pensation are a fraction—and a 
fraction—of the total of the labor force. 
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TaRLE I. Pennsylvania employment patterns in selected industries, 1960-64 


[1960 = 100) 
Nonmanu- Primary Fabricated Service 
turing facturing metals metals F.IR-E and miscel 

yus 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100, 0 
95.6 99.3 89. 9 94. 2 101.9 101.9 
97.3 101. 0 90. 2 91.2 103. 6 10. 1 
97.1 101.2 89.9 941 103. 6 106. 7 
99. 4 102.0 95.9 94.0 104.6 104, 4 


TaBe II. Covered employment as a percentage of total employment, 
and civilian labor force—Pennsylvania, 1980-64 


Taste HI Estimates of yearly incidence of unemployment in 
relation to unemployment rates for covered and total employment — 


Pennsylvania, 1960-64 


Un thousands) — S 
Ra Sissi dec Nin Faw 7 7 Covered employment Total Pennsylvania 
inupemploy-| Civilian : La 5 ask me 
ment labor Percent Total l Oroes | Average Estimated Average Average Estimated 
compensation 1/2 employment WA number of total number | number of number total num- 
co weekly unemployod weeks unemployed | ber unent- 
companies | payments payment ployed 
(1) (2) ! t3) 4) (5) * 
a — — 8 8 aS Thousands 
— PES. 5 2. 1, 
3, 000 4,701.1 63.7 4,300. 2 | 69.7 196.6 B. 9 18.0 ais 
2,900 4,675.4 620 4, 234.7 63.6 147.3 581. U 18. 5 980 
2, 900 4,650.6 62.4 4. 232.8 67.9 139. 2 489.2 15.9 950 
2, 900 4,610.4 63.0 4, 278.1 67.8 baa 105. 5 3015 15.1 716 
2, 900 4,631.8 82.7 | 4, 305, 2 60. 4 1985 
— (estimated) 86. 4 136.3 10,9 482 


Sources: (1) Em mp 
Commonwealth o 
Bureau of Employment Security, Commonwealt 


loyment security statistics; Bureau of Employment Security, 
Pennsylvania; and (2) Sate bbe gine Pees oan and earnings: 
of Pennsylvania 


Sources: 2 gx tier security statistics: 
Common th hay ee and (2) — — — tons and earnings: 
Bureau of Employment ty, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


: Bureau of Employment Security, 


Tax Sharing for Education Will Help 
States Meet Their Responsibilities 
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Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, two arti- 
cles in the December 30, 1964, edition of 
the Christian Science Monitor by Mr. 
Nobuo Abiko and Mr. William H. 
Stringer respectively, make the very 
valid point that the pressing financial 
needs of the States are not being seri- 
ously dealt with at the national level in 
a manner which will emphasize the im- 
portant role of the State and local gov- 
ernments as opposed to Washington's 
role. My tax sharing for education bill 
offers the Congress the opportunity to 
provide the States with additional finan- 
cial resources to meet their traditional 
responsibility in education. 

The articles follow: 

FEDERAL FUNDS DEBATED 
STATE VIEW 
(By Nobuo Abiko) 

Curcaco.—If there is one thing State gov- 
ernments need, it is more money. 

As population expands, so do State serv- 
ices. And, of course, budgets. 

But State governments are understandably 
reluctant to raise taxes. They would much 
rather get the money elsewhere. 

From the Federal Government, for in- 
stance. 

For a while earlier this year, this seemed 
& possibility. Walter W. Heller, former 
chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, proposed a plan to give a 
portion of Federal income tax revenues back 
to the 50 States. President Johnson as- 
signed a task force to work out details, 


It has since been reported that the Presi- 
dent has temporarily set the plan aside. If 
so, It is a setback for many State services. 

None of the States, of course, have been 
counting on this money. But all of them 
can readily name ways of using it. 

Priority of projects 

A sample survey of States by the Christ- 
lan Science Monitor indicates that: 

Almost all the States would spend the 
extra funds first for education. 

Many rank mental health next in priority. 

Some might also apply the money to their 
share of State-Federal matching fund 
projects. 

In sum, a Federal tax refund would help 
States to upgrade or expand essential serv- 
ices. In some States, it would — 
forestall or minimize otherwise necessary tax 
hikes. In others, it would possibly be used 
to reduce existing rates. 

In any case, its greatest beneficiary would 
be education. This means public elemen- 
tary and high schools, State colleges and 
universities, “special education,” adult edu- 
cation—the entire spectrum. 

Louisiana, for one, makes no doubt of Its 
position. 

“The administration,” says State Comp- 
troller Roy R. Theriot, “has an inflexible 
policy of dedicating any tax windfall or other 
money from unforeseen sources first to the 
education of our children, then to the edu- 


cation specifically of retarded children, and 


third to adults in order to reduce our high 
rate of illiteracy.” 

Most States need more facilities for higher 
education. 

In New Jersey, for instance, a recent re- 
port said the State's public colleges need 
$134 million for capital construction. Since 
then. the State passed a $40 million bond 
issue. That covers less than one-third. 

Michigan last year increased aid to higher 

education by some 350 percent, 
State Comptroller Glenn S. Allen, Jr. 
college enrollments are always climbing. 
Part of a Federal refund would doubtless be 
used for capital outlays. 

In Minois, the master plan of higher edu- 
cation, calls for an extensive statewide sys- 


to 
But 


tem of 2-year colleges. But who has the 
money to build them? 

It is a similar story in public elementary 
and secondary education. 

Local school districts constantly press 
State capitals for higher p per pupil aid. Prop- 
erty owners, taxes account for much 
of the education dollar, are already burdened. 

Increasing pupil enrollments are not the 
only problem by any means. School systems 
need more teachers. Current teachers want 
more pay. 

Then there are the special education pro- 


California, for one example, would like to 
institute compensatory education for oul- 


wants to revise its vocational guidance pro- 
gram, which has not changed in 20 years. 

Mental health is another field where States 
want to do more—if they had the money. 

Illinois claims one of the best programs 
in the country, but it has to scratch to pro- 
vide staff salaries and opertaing funds. 

Michigan's two major concerns in this 
area are retarded children and mentally dis- 
turbed children, according to Mr. Allen. Any 
Federal refund dollars left over from educa- 
tion would probably be applied here. 

“We have started many new programs in 
mental health on a small scale,” says Mr. 

. “Our first job Is to build these up.” 

In Texas, Goy, John B. Connally is re- 
portedly exploring the idea of allotting part 
of a Federal refund to cities for mental-re- 
tardation Some doubts exist 
whether this plan would be legal under the 
Texas constitution. 

Some States might want to put a portion 
of the refund back into their share of Fed- 
eral matching-fund projects. 

Gov. Grant Sawyer of Nevada calls it “a 
very 3 possibility.“ State Comp- 
troller Theriot of Loulslana says it would be 
“a good thing.” 

California would consider it the best thing. 
This way, reasons Hale Champion, Cali- 
fornia's director of finance, the State could 
in effect, pay for many State-Federa! projects 
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largely out of Federal money and relieve an 
already burdened State budget. California 
has the highest State budget in the Nation. 

If President Johnson does approve the tax 
refund plan, most States would want no 
Strings attached to it. 

“If they take away the right of the State to 
allocate the money as it sees fit,” says Louisi- 
ana's Mr. Theriot, “they haven't given us a 
thing.” 

At its meeting here in November, the exec- 
utive committee of the Governors’ confer- 
erce unanimously a resolution en- 
dorsing the tax refund without any degree 
Of Federal control.” 

“This was the first resolution ever passed 
by the executive committee,” reports Gover- 
nor Sawyer, 1964-65 chairman of the com- 
3 “That's how strongly we felt about 

California's Mr. Champion, however, defi- 
nitely favors some restrictions. Says he: 

“Many problems to be solved on the State 
level today require breakthroughs of one 
kind or another. These can’t be had by frag- 
Menting the money among the States. They 
are better attacked by research on a cooper- 
ative national basis. 

“The old de Tocqueville idea of the States 
as laboratories,” he adds, is not entirely valid 
in the complexities of modern times.” 

An official from another State says he 
favors a few conditions “so that the low-tax 
States don't stay low service and put the 
burden on the rest of us." 

Some low-tax States have such inadequate 
college facilities, for example, says this offi- 
Cial, that students from those States “come 
to us to be educated. This puts an extra 
burden on us.” 

3 Of one thing, however, all States are posi- 
ve: 

They can definitely use a Federal refund, 
however large or small. 


Unrrep STATES View 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson will 
await a more favorable moment to push the 
dramatic proposal to transfer annually a 
chunk of Federal income to the States with- 
out strings. 

"The proposal is dormant, not abandoned," 
a White House official stresses. 

Actually the administration never intended 

ask this coming year, to approve 
the plan to hand back to the States a por- 
tion of each year's Federal income tax col- 

The idea, advanced by Walter 
W. Heller, recent Chairman of the Council 
ot Economic Advisers, was plentifully dis- 
Cussed, but only as something intended for 
a slightly more distant future. 

Of course President Johnson himself has 
Tuefully noted that, when a new 
Proposition like this gets leaked and talked 
about, opposition to the plan builds up. 

This has happened to the no-strings shar- 

Members of Congress have 

begun to criticize a plan that would remove 

from the “decision process” on how 

funds should be expended. George Meany, 

President of the AFL-CIO, has worried that 

State legislatures would allocate the money 

Without traditional safeguards protecting 
Unions and minority groups. 
Trust fund 

Government economists advocate postpon- 
ing the plan until the revenue picture is dif- 
ferent. When and if continuing prosperity 
Produces an excess of revenues on the Fed- 
eral side, while the States still suffer from 
lack of funds, then bring the plan into oper- 
ation, they argue. 

Right now, many States do lack revenues, 
but the Federal Government also faces a def- 
icit, and President Johnson has plenty of 
Programs for spending Federal money—and 
he intends to hold on to the Federal revenue 
Necessary for administration programs. 

A fixed portion of personal income tax col- 
lections would be set aside, probably 1 per- 
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centage point of the tax rate. This would 
make $2.5 billion available under present 
rates and revenue. 

This money would not appear in the budg- 
et's receipts and expenditures columns, being 
paid instead into a trust fund. 

The sum would be distributed to the 
States annually to be used in whatever way 
they wished. Probably there would be a ban 
on use for highways construction, but few 
other strings would be attached. 

This money would be in addition to the 
present grants-in-aid to the States which, 
together with other specific programs, means 
that about $10 billion now is annually dis- 
tributed to the States from Washington. 


Taz brake 


The States would share according to their 
population. This would mean that the rich- 
er, highly industrialized States would have 
turned in to Washington somewhat more 
than they got back. 

A main argument of Mr. Heller, it is un- 
derstood, is that there will be continuing 
need to assure that rising tax receipts do 
not choke off growth and prosperity when 
a boom begins to flourish. In 1964, the big 
Federal tax cut was intended to lessen the 
pressure of this tax brake on the booming 
economy. 

Another and useful way to reduce this 
pressure in the future, it is argued, is to 
hand over some of the tax-collected money 
to the States to spend. 

Crucial needs 


What troubles Congress and some officials 
is apprehension that some States might not 
make the most effective use of the moneys. 
Some of the country's most pressing needs 
today are declared to be in the fields of edu- 
cation, health, and welfare. No doubt a large 
portion of the $2.5 billion would be directed, 
by State governors and legislatures, to meet 
pressing demands in education, health, and 
welfare. 

Still there are those who say the Federal 
Government should always insist on some 
control, that the present system of grants- 
in-aid should be expanded, instead of hand- 
lng over no-strings funds. 

Those who advocate the no- strings plan 
note today’s pressures to reduce Federal 
taxes, at a time when many pressing phys- 
ical needs of the Nation are still unmet. 
They believe that, since the plight of State 
treasuries is generally recognized, this plan 
would serve both to help the States and to 
stave off drastic tax reductions at a time 
when national needs are crucial in such 
fields as education. 

But whatever the arguments the Johnson 
administration believes they will be more 
persuasive—as well as more familiar—a year 
from now. 


Is Russia Outstripping United States in 
Military Space Programs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Human Events of August 21, 
1965: 

Is RUSSIA OUTSTRIPPING UNITED STATES IN 
MILITARY SPACE PROGRAMS? 
(By Holmes and Hunter Alexander) 

Moscow, U.S.SR.—Spaceward, the course 
of the Russian Empire moves onward. 

Here on the firm earth of Red Square, 
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hundreds of Muscovites congregate every 
hour to watch the simple but symbolic 
changing of the guard at Lenin's Tomb. All 
Russians have been taught that their Com- 
munist empire will inherit the world. But 
ever since the first space spectaculars with 
the 1957 sputniks, Red propagandists have 
been boasting that the Soviet Union will 
bury its American archenemy in the skies. 

Today that bragging, imperious in under- 
tones and overtones alike, becomes openly 
ominous. Four times in the past 2 months, 
Red Star (a newspaper published by the De- 
tense Ministry) has trumpeted the claim that 
Russia now has orbital space rockets with the 
capacity of wiping any aggressor off the face 
of the earth. 

There is no doubt at all about the in- 
tended identity of the aggressor and among 
American scientists back home there is little 
doubt about the weapon. 

There is little doubt because the United 
States spent 7 years and $10 million between 
1958-65 to plan the nuclear-powered space 
orbiting system called Project Orion. We 
have high-ranking scientists who believe the 
Russians have copied or adapted Orion, 
which has been declassified since October, 
1964. The Russians might easily have 
cracked the secrecy before that. 

The nuclearized Orion was downgraded 
and doomed as an American military ex- 
periment when our disarmament zealots 
started dickering for a test ban treaty in 
1962-63. On the safe assumption that the 
Russians know as much as we do about the 
Orion technique, here is approximately what 
Red Star is hinting at. 

It is a first generation vehicular system 
that is capable of carrying 8 men and 100 
tons of payload to Mars and back. It is a 
jet-propelled engine or engines powered by 
a nuclear reactor which, in effect, bombs a 
shield at the rear of the vehicle and drives 
it forward. The usual limitations of tem- 
perature do not affect this vehicle because 
the hot debris of the explosions makes only 
a momentary contact with the shield. The 
limitations of using full nuclear power are 
also absent because the reactor is outside 
the vehicle. 

Guidance, mobility, range, the exchange of 
crewmembers, and the restocking of the 
payload are all within this space cruiser’s 
capability. Its potentials as a raider of earth 
targets, and as an interceptor of our space 
satellites, are almost limitless. It may not be 
the never-never ultimate weapon, but it will 
do until another comes along. 

Two American authorities have written 
gingerly this year on the subject. The de- 
scription given above is roughly taken from 
an article by physics Prof. Freeman J. Dy- 
son of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton University. Under the title, 
“Death of a Project” in the July 9 issue of 
Science, Dr. Dyson tells how Orion was 
kicked out of the Defense Department pro- 
gram by Secretary McNamara and the now- 
Secretary of Air, Harold Brown, and how it 
perished in NASA after its secrets were aired. 

Dr. Dyson ruefully writes that Project 
Orion was “suppressed for political reasons.” 
He doesn't openly say, as other military- 
minded scientists have said, in off-record 
dudgeon, that the central political reason 
for Orion's cancellation was to keep open the 
disarmament talks with Russia. 

An American authority who writes even 
closer to the awful truth about the Soviet 
monopoly on this weapon for “wiping any 
aggressor off the face of the earth” is Mose 
L. Harvey, formerly with the State Depart- 
ment's Division of Research for U.S. S. R. and 
Eastern Europe. In the 1965 winter issue of 
Orbis, a quarterly journal of world affairs, 
Mr. Harvey speculates on “a strategic break- 
through by the U.S. S. R. * in the form 
of an orbitting platform in space.” With 
the present Russian vehicle undoubtedly in 
mind, Mr. Harvey gives this chilling pre- 
diction: 
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“At a maximum, the Soviet might suc- 
ceed in locking the United States outside of 
space and thereby force upon it a second- 
class, if not a captive, status.” 

Such are the Russian dreams of empire. 
They have a promise of reality for one rea- 
son only. The reason: the U.S.S.R, has mili- 
tarized its space program—whereas our pro- 
gram is oriented to peace and publicity, 


Pechman, Percy Support Tax Sharing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, in April 
at the symposium sponsored by the 
American Bankers Association the rev- 
enue-sharing concept was given another 
boost by Joseph A. Pechman, director of 
economic studies at the Brookings Insti- 
tution and Industrialist Charles A. Percy 
of Ulinois. This article in the April 3, 
1965, issue of Business Week represents 
the wide backing the revenue-sharing 
plan is receiving. 

The article follows: 

No-Sraincs FEDERAL Am FINDS BACKERS AT 
ForuM—PLAN THAT JOHNSON SHELVED LAST 
FALL FOR REDISTRIBUTING FEDERAL REVENUES 
Is SUPPORTED AT ABA SYMPOSIUM BY ECON- 
OMIST JOSEPH PECHMAN AND INDUSTRIALIST 
CHARLES PERCY 
Last fall, President Johnson shelved a pro- 

posal to redistribute a portion of Federal 

revenues to State and local governments. 

Today, the tax-sharing plan is very much 

alive again. 

Early last week, 42 Governors urged the 
White House to permit a new study of the 
plan. And on Friday, at a tax symposium of 
the American Bankers Association, the plan 
was publicly urged by Joseph A. 2 

of 


hush-hush Great Society task force on intra- 
governmental fiscal relations. 

Pechman’s plan aroused lively discussion, 
and warm su from an unexpected 
source; Illinois Republican Charles H. Percy, 
board chairman of Bell & Howell Co. 


DOUBLE GOAL 


Supporters of the plan claim that it is the 
most direct way to cope simultaneously with 
two problems: 

The ever-growing need of State and local 
governments for more money. 

The drag that some economists see on the 
US. economy, because Federal revenues—at 
full employment—would rise by some $6 bil- 
lion each year. 

Opponents of the plan concentrate their 
fire on the fact that it entails the alloca- 
tion of funds to State-local governments on 
an untied basis, with no Federal controls over 
how the money is spent. The handling of 
Federal grants—running above $10 billion a 
year—has always been a touchy political 
point. The civil rights issue has made the 
point even sorer, lest Southern States spend 
untied funds on segregated schools. 

The first proposal for no-string allocations 
Was made last fall by Walter Heller, then 
chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and the whole idea is often called the 
Helier plan. 

SUPPLEMENT 

Pechman's version would use the untied 
general assistance so as a supplement to 
existing practices. He believes that State- 
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local revenues themselves will rise enough ta 
cover part of the increased needs. And he 
feels that the traditional controlled grants- 
in-aid will continue to increase, constituting 
“the basic method of providing assistance 
to the States and local governments.” 

Still, he argues, that leaves many State- 
local services of national importance that 
cannot be appropriately dealt with by spe- 
cific grants. Particularly in education, he 
says, such needs are so urgent that untied 
grants are essential. What's more, he adds, 
they would spare the Federal Government 
unnecessary administrative burdens. 

LOCAL SPUR 


Pechman's idea found its chief, if unex- 
pected, defender in Percy, who maintained 
that untied grants would encourage inde- 
pendence and responsibility in local authori- 
ties. 

“Adequate State revenues could truly revi- 
talize State government,” Percy said. “No 
longer would local political Issues revolve 
around revenue problems to the point where 
other important issues are downgraded or 


Percy also attacked the argument that no- 
strings grants would be a massive redistri- 
bution of Income from industrial States to 
poorer States. He said that the money would 
be used by the poorer States to meet na- 
tional goals that would otherwise not be met. 
Furthermore, he argued, if national funds 
helped improve education in the South, it 
might cut the present costly flow of illiter- 
ates into his own State of Illinois. 


PLENTY OF ANTIS 


The no-strings plan met varied opposition 
at the ABA meeting. 

Labor economists assailed the whole idea, 
stressing the possible use of the funds to 
bolster segregationist causes in the South. 

From the business side, the plan was lam- 
basted by President George S. Moore, of New 
York’s First National City Bank. He said 
that State-local revenues had been rising by 
an annual 8.3 percent for a decade, 9 
to cope with admittedly greater needs 

“If our city fathers are going to run to 
W. m as an escape from Jora; fiscal 
disciplines," 
of high Federal 33 
petuated.” 

The bankers also heard an urgent plea for 
tax reform from the outgoing Treasury Sec- 
retary, Douglas Dillon, who spoke of some of 
the tax-equity measures that were dropped 
from the 1964 tax cut bill. The incentive 

of fiscal policy, Dillon said, “has fallen 
on fertile soil, but what we have said about 
equity has often fallen on harder soll.“ 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the late CLARENCE J. Brown, of 
Ohio, was already firmly established as 
a leading Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives before I took my seat in this 
Chamber. 

It took only a few days for me to dis- 
cover that CLARENCE Brown’s reputation 
for integrity and for adherence to high 
principles was earned by his performance 
in committee and on the floor of the 
House. 

One of the most forceful and convin- 
cing debaters in congressional history, 
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CLARENCE Brown was respected by all of 
his colleagues in the Congress and by 
this Nation as a whole. 

His passing leaves a great void in this 
historic Chamber. His contributions to 
our Republic are a part of the permanent 
record of our Nation. Their benefits 
have been not only for this generation 
but for the generations yet to come. 

I extend my sympathy and that of 
Mrs. McClory to the surviving members 
of CLARENCE Brown's family. 


Higher Education Act of 1965—Minne- 
sota Needs It, the Country Needs It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, as never 
before there is a great need to promote 
excellence in our colleges and universi- 
ties. Nationally, the number of college 
and university students has doubled in 
the past 10 years. It appears that this 
accelerated rate of growth will continue 
so that in 8 years the student population 
will double once again. 

In Minnesota, we feel the pressure of 
this group. Since 1954 our college age 
youth have increased by 50,000 and we 
have not been able to expand our facili- 
ties fast enough to provide for them all. 
The regrettable fact is that this year, at 
the University of Minnestota alone, we 
have had to turn away 1,500 students 
who would have been qualified to enter if 
there had been money to pay for enough 
ri gaa books, and classrooms to handle 

em. 

Mr. Speaker, colleges in Minnesota 
must have help from Congress just as 
the colleges and universities in other 
States need this help. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 pro- 
vides badly needed financial aid for col- 
lege students, for college libraries, and 
for more college buildings and facilities. 

URBAN EXTENSION SERVICES 

There are many parts of the bill that 
I would choose to commend. The ex- 
tension services proposals of title I rep- 
resent a wise response to some of the 
Significant problems of our growing 
metropolitan areas. New improved com- 
munity services programs providing 
special courses, conferences, seminars, 
would make possible the fresh appraisal 
of community problems. Through spe- 
cial adult education courses, a community 
could make of its valuable college re- 
sources a practical tool to assist in the 
solution of its urban and suburban 
problems. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY AID 

A great library is the heart of any 
great college or university. The time 
has come to insure a higher level of ex- 
cellence for our Nation’s library facilities. 
The University of Minnesota and other 
colleges throughout the country will be 
able to build up their library collections 
with part of the $50 million provided 
for libraries under this bill. 
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Colleges have not been able to keep 
up with the literature explosion in re- 
cent years. The new influx of students 
and the new fields of study and research 
make such demands on college library 
budgets that Federal funds have become 
necessary. At the University of Minn- 
esota, for example, the library is able to 
fill only 48 percent of the requests for 
books by students using the library. 
Four years ago, it could handle 65 per- 
cent of the requests. This deficiency 
must be corrected, and the State can- 
not do it alone. 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

Whereas, in some areas, the facilities 
even of our great universities are inade- 
quate, many of our large institutions 
have resources enough to share, It is 
often true that these resources in fact 
would be better used if they were shared. 
Thus, it would seem both appropriate and 
economical for colleges and universities, 
large and small, to develop interinstitu- 
tional cooperative programs, Our weaker 
and developing institutions, which do 
Serve a vital function, could be greatly 
strengthened and revitalized through the 
development of cooperative programs 
with our stronger and more secure 
Schools. 

AID TO STUDENTS 

I have an especially keen interest in 
title IV of this bill This title, I think, 
Tightly suggests that all needy students 
who are qualified to do college level work 
Should be eligible for financial assistance. 
This aid should not be limited to the 
Scholastic elite. 

If we pass the Higher Education Act of 
1965, undergraduate students will now be 
able to get outright financial grants. 
Usually, the only student grants have 
been either GI bill payments to the vet- 
erans or scholarships for a small number 
of the brighter students. At the Univer- 
Sity of Minnesota in my district, for ex- 
ample, 2,300 students have applied for 
freshman scholarships, but only 1 in 5 
will be granted because of the shortage 
of funds. But under this bill, Minnesota 
Colleges will have $1,500,000 more each 
Year to distribute as grants to students 
needing financial help. 

Work study jobs will be available to 
Many more students under this bill. Last 
Year a student had to be from a low- 
income family. We are now amending 
the law to give part-time jobs to students 
“who are in need of the earnings from 
Such employment to pursue courses of 
Study at such institutions.” Nationwide, 
a total of 300,000 students will be able to 
get part-time work in this way. 

FEDERAL GRANTS FOR COLLEGE FACILITIES 


Doubling of Federal aid for construc- 
tion of college facilities is the most vital 
Part of this bill. University of Minne- 
Sota Vice President Stanley J. Wenberg 
testified before Congresswoman EDITH 
Greren’s subcommittee that “the critical 
need today is for Federal funds for build- 
ings, facilities and equipment for higher 
education.” 

This bill increases from $230 million 
to a new level of $460 million the author- 
ization for grants for undergraduate 
facilities. Minnesota colleges have ser- 
ious need for the $10 million share our 
State will have for fiscal year 1966 if this 
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bill is passed. Funds are needed for our 
fast-growing system of State colleges, for 
new junior colleges, for our strong State 
university, and for the excellent, high 
quality private colleges found throughout 
Minnesota 


The University of Minnesota has a 
carefully worked out plan for construct - 
ing new buildings and for remodeling old 
over a 10-year period. It is divided into 
2-year phases to match the biennial ses- 
sions of the State legislature. 

But, nonetheless, the university re- 
quest for $35.7 million in 1966 was 
slashed to $12.5 million by the legislature. 
The 1963 request of $21.7 million was cut 
to $7.5 million. The 1965 request of $48.5 
Million has been cut to $19 million. 
Thus, in recent years, we have been able 
to get little more than one-third of our 
university building budget financed by 
the State legislature. I can only con- 
clude from our own experience in Minne- 
sota, and our Governor supports me on 
this, that there is a great need for a vast 
infusion of Federal funds if we are to 
avoid serious weakening of our colleges 
and universities. 

OPPOSITION 

I know there is opposition to this bill 
from these who do not want grants and 
loans for students and from some who 
use the war in Vietnam for opposing 
domestic programs. But I believe our 
Nation cannot avoid acting now to 
strengthen higher education. In Minne- 
sota alone, the growth in numbers of col- 
lege age youth will result in 118,000 at- 
tending college in our State in 1970 com- 
pared with 38,000 in 1954. Our States, 
cities, and private colleges cannot afford 
to meet this challenge alone. Federal as- 
sistance through the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 is a must. 


Governors Want Tax Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Tom Wicker in the New York Times 
of July 27, 1965, shows the favorable re- 
sponse of the States’ chief executives to 
tax sharing at the recent Governors’ 
conference in Minneapolis. 

I feel my bill of tax sharing for educa- 
tion may well pave the way for tax shar- 
ing for other purposes, and I urge the 
Governors to join with me in securing 
early consideration of my legislation. 
Tue HELLER Tax PLan—Governors Favor 

SHARING IN FEDERAL REVENUE BUT WHITE 

House Hoips Back 

(By Tom Wicker) 

MINNEAPOLIS, July 26.—Virtualiy all the 
harried politicians who serve as Governors 
of American States like the idea of the so- 
called Heller Plan, but many have different 
ideas of what it is or ought to be. 

Governors are a hard-pressed lot, squeezed 
between rising demands for State services, 
declining ability to finance them, and grow- 
ing debt. Thus, the Heller Plan's basic 
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Idea — that the Federal Government should 
share its more abundant revenues with the 
States—is as alluring to them as an election 
without an opponent. 

But the White House has never formally 
advanced the proposal originated by Walter 
W. Heller, former chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers. The 
basic reason is that the questions now being 
raised by thoughtful Governors have not 
been resolved. 

Among the Governors, there appears to be 
a consensus on only two points, about one 
of which the White House well may take a 
different view. 

SENTIMENT FOR STRINGS 

Most discussions of the proposal here con- 
clude that revenues turned over to the States 
by the Federal Government ought to be what 
Governor Rockefeller of New York called 
“noncategorical grants“ that is general fund 
money that the States could use as they 
pleased, for their most pressing needs. 

In the White House, however, there is con- 
siderable sentiment for giving the money to 
the States, if at all, with strings attached“ 
that is, specifying that it be used to finance 
education or some other program that the 
States might bypass or starve if left undi- 
rected. ; 

The other point on which the Governors 
seem agreed, and one on which the White 
House almost surely would concur, is that 
the Federal Government ought to collect the 
money first, then turn it over to the States. 

Some Governors, like George Romney of 
Michigan, express a preference for having the 
Federal Government relinquish tax sources 
that would then be picked up by new State 
taxation. And Gov. Mark O. Hatfield of 
Oregon pointed out certain administrative 
difficulties that could arise when the tax col- 
lector was different from the tax spender. 

They conceded, however, that there would 
be no guarantee that the States could or 
would pick up any tax sources that might be 
abandoned to them by the Federal Govern- 
ment. One of the most serious problems all 
Governors face is the political resistance of 
State electorates and legislatures to increases 
in State and local taxes, particularly when 
the Federal Government has been reducing 
taxes. 

Another vexing question is the distribution 
formula. If the Federal Government gave 
back money to the States in proportion to 
what each contributed to total Federal rey- 
enues, big States like New York and Cali- 
fornia would get the lion's share. 

Governor Rockefeller, recognizing this, pro- 
posed instead a distribution on a straight 
per capita basis. But that would provide 
the major States only a slightly smaller pro- 
portion of the funds. 

Governor Hatfield and other smali-State 
Governors favor a distribution formula that 
would include other factors—for instance, 
the degree of a State's need for assistance, 
and the level of a State's efforts to finance 
its own programs, 

There are further questions, mostly specu- 
lative, about the effect of Federal-State reve- 
nue sharing on the Federal system. Would 
it bring the States a new vitality and make 
them more active partners—even the domi- 
nant partners—in meeting problems of edu- 
cation, housing, roads and welfare? 

Or would it simply increase State depend- 
ence on the Federal Government and give 
Washington a new source of bureaucratic 
power over such activities? 

ONE POINT CLEAR 

Only one point is really clear; the States 
need help. State taxes leaped from $4.9 bil- 
lion in 1946 to $24.2 billion last year. In 1963 
alone, property taxes went up 7.3 percent, 
sales taxes went up 8.7 percent and State 
corporate and individual income taxes rose 
75 and 6.3 percent. State debt climbed from 
$15.9 billion in 1946 to $90 billion today— 
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even concurrently with a rise in Federal aid 
from $2.7 billion in 1954 to about $11 billion 
this year. 

But Mr. Heller and other economists pre- 
dict that Federal revenues, refiecting rising 
prosperity, and increasing at a rate approach- 
ing $6 billion a year, may soon exceed Federal 
expenditures and produce a brake on eco- 
nomic expansion—that is, take more money 
out of the economy than is put into it, 

In these circumstances, they say, the Gov- 
ernment must either cut taxes again or find 
new and beneficial ways to use its revenues. 
Most of the Governors seem to think Dr. 
Heller was right, therefore, when he said 
that “if we are serious about the idea of crea- 
tive federalism, now is the time to do some- 
thing constructive about it.” 


Education: Investment in Human 
Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the August 
1965, Monthly Economic Letter of the 
First National City Bank of New York. 

The article, prepared by economists in 
the employ of one of America’s largest 
financial institutions, presents the case 
for investing “seed money” in education 
today so that we may reap a crop of edu- 
cated and thinking citizens tomorrow. 
EDUCATION: INVESTMENT IN HUMAN CAPITAL 

Education today is in the midst of a great 
boom. During the past year, some 53 million 
people—or roughly 28 percent of all Ameri- 
cans—were enrolled in school. Total cash 
outlays for public and private schools 
amounted to an estimated $36 billion, up 
more than tenfold from 83.4 billion in 1940. 
Nearly 2½ million persons were employed as 
teachers, instructors, and professors. It is 
manifest from such figures that education is 
one of our greatest industries. 

Higher education has been expanding most 
spectacularly. College enrollments have 
grown from 1.4 million in 1939-40 to nearly 
5 million last year; 2 out of 5 persons of col- 
lege age (18 to 21 years) were enrolled last 
year compared with only 1 out of 7 in 1939- 
40. By the midseventies, enrollments are ex- 
pected to exceed 8 million, with more than 
half of all 18-to-21 year olds going to college. 


standard of attainment for earlier genera- 
tions, it Is clear that college is now becoming 
a common goal. Employers have raised their 
educational standards. Parents know that 
their children will need more and more 
schooling to enter and succeed in occupa- 
tions and professions that offer better in- 
comes and higher status, They not only spur 
their sons and daughters to greater efforts 
in school, but work hard to pay their way 
through college and graduate study. 


In 1949, for example, 
Prof. Seymour Harris, of Harvard, warned 
that the increase in 


as the num- 
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ber of coveted openings will be substantially 
less than the numbers seeking them.” 
More recently, however, economists have 
come up with persuasive evidence that edu- 
cation is not only a good investment for 
individuals, but is an important key to the 
Nation's economic growth. They regard in- 
vestment in education as capital embodied 
in people—“human capital”—that is as im- 
portant as capital embodied in plant and 
equipment—or “nonhuman capital.” 
HUMAN AND NONHUMAN CAPITAL 


That education is an important form of 
capital is not a new discovery. Economists 
as far back as the 17th century were well 
aware of the importance of earning abilities 
embodied in human skills. In his “Wealth 
of Nations,” Adam Smith explicitly recog- 
nized the acquired abilities of people as a 
form of capital: 

“The acquisition of such talents, by the 
maintenance of the acquirer during his edu- 
cation, study, or apprenticeship always costs 
a real expense, which is a capital fixed and 
realized, as it were, in his person. Those 
talents as they make a part of his fortune, 
so do they likewise of that of the society to 
which he belongs.” 

In the days when slavery and other forms 
of involuntary servitude were common, 
scholars apparently had fewer inhibitions 
about recognizing the capital value of human 
abilities. In more recent times, even though 
some economists continued to theorize about 
human capital, this aspect of economics was 
generally neglected. With the massive 
growth of physical capital (plant and equip- 
ment, housing, inventories, etc.), together 
with the availability of voluminous statistics 
on capital assets and physical production, 
virtually all economic studies emphasized 
the role of nonhuman capital. 

But this one-sided view has led to some 
serious errors. Thus, it has been widely as- 
sumed that it is the increase in the amount 
of capital per worker that primarily explains 
the growth of productivity per worker in ad- 
vanced economies. This belief has led to the 
use of simple capital-output ratios in plan- 
ning for economic development of less- 
developed countries, in which it was as- 
sumed that there was a fixed relationship be- 
tween the amount of physical capital 
invested and the increase in output that 
could be expected. Results of such planning 
have often been quite disappointing in 
practice. 

On the other hand, a number of recent 
economic studies, have revealed that invest- 
ment in human capital—education, on-the- 
job training, health, etc.—has played a much 
bigger role in U.S. economic growth than 
previously realized. Thus, in his study, 
“The Sources of Economic Growth in the 
United States,“ Edward F. Denison calculated 
that the rising educational level of the labor 
force (including managerial and technical 
personnel) was responsible for 23 percent 
of the growth in real national income be- 
tween 1929 and 1957. In contrast, the in- 
crease in physical capital accounted for only 
15 percent, while the general advanced of 
knowledge was seen as contributing 20 per- 
cent. Using a different method but with 

results, Prof. Theodore Schultz 
of the University of Chicago has estimated 
that the yield on our investment in educa- 
tional capital over roughly the same period 
accounted for about one-fifth of the rise 
in national output. 

Denison’s study also indicated that the 
relative importance of education has been 
growing. In the previous 20 years, 1909-29, 
he calculated that increased education of the 
labor force accounted for 12 percent of eco- 
nomic growth while the buildup of physical 
capital accounted for 26 percent. The 
greater appreciation of education as an eco- 
nomic force thus appears to reflect shifts 
in the underlying facts of economic life. 

Such figures point up the fact that a mod- 
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ern economy does not depend simply on in- 
stalling more and better machinery to at- 
tain rising efficiency. Not only are skilled 
engineers needed to design and install the 
improved equipment, but more technically 
trained personnel are required to plan and 
manage production, to sell and service the 
product and conduct research for newer and 
better products. A growing modern econ- 
omy also requires more and more scientists, 
teachers, doctors and health specialists, ad- 
vertising and sales people, computer pro- 
gramers and technicians, and mechanics and 
maintenance workers of all kinds. 


GROWTH IN EDUCATION 


Since the turn of the century the amount 
of education invested in people has grown 
at a striking rate. By 1960, the average 
member of the labor force had spent nearly 
twice as many days in school as his coun- 
terpart in 1930. Since 1890, the propor- 
tion of youngsters age 14 to 17 in school has 
risen from 7 to 94 percent. The percentage 
of youths 18 to 21 years of age attending 
college has climbed from 3 to 42 percent. 

While some of this increase in schooling 
stemmed from the prohibition of child labor, 
compulsory school attendance laws and the 
relative decline of agriculture, it primarily 
reflected the growth of family income. With 
each succeeding generation, increasing pros- 
perity enabled more and more families to 
bear the costs of sending their children 
through high school and in many cases to 
college. The movement off the farm brought 
more families into urban communities where 
educational institutions were readily acces- 
sible and greater training was required of 
those seeking employment. 

As parents well know, expanding education 
costs a lot of money. Since 1900, expendi- 
tures for formal education in the United 
States have risen over 100 times from $284 
million to $34 billion in 1963-64. In contrast 
to the widely fluctuating growth in physical 
capital formation, cash outlays for education 
have been climbing faster and more steadily, 

While the rise in education spending re- 
flects increased school attendance, it also 
stems from the sharp climb in outlays per 
pupil. Over the period 1900 to 1964, when 
enrollment in public elementary and second- 
ary schools increased about 2½ times, ex- 
penditures per pupil rose 40 times. Spend- 
ing for higher education has grown even 
more dramatically with the twentyfold in- 
crease in enrollments during this century. 
Expenditures per student have multiplied 
elght times from $229 in 1900 to $1,920 in 
1964, refiecting the rise in faculty salaries 
and growing expenditures for research and 
other activities. 

In calculating the investment in educa- 
tion, cash outlays for schooling are not the 
whole story. No less important are the earn- 
ing opportunities passed up by students in 
order to go to school. The earnings fore- 
gone are a real cost to the student and his 
family. Professor Schultz has estimated 
that the percentage of total education costs 
attributable to earnings foregone by stu- 
dents was 43 percent for high school, 53 
percent in college and 55 percent in post- 
graduate and professional school. 

All told the education capital embodied in 
people has risen much faster than the stock 
of physical capital. Professor Schultz has 
calculated that the stock of education capi- 
tal in the labor force as of 1957, measured 
by its total cost, was 8'4 times its 1900 level. 
In contrast, the stock of physical capital, as 
estimated by Prof. Raymond Goldsmith, of 
Yale, had risen only 4% times since 1900. 

And even this estimate of education cap- 
ital is undoubtedly too low. Changing tech- 
nology and the increasing degree of speciali- 
zation require more or less continuous train- 
ing and retraining, much of it on the job. 
Prof. Jacob Mincer of Columbia has calcu- 
lated that investment in on-the-job training 
measured in terms of costs, is as important 
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as formal schooling for the male labor force 
and equals more than half of expenditures 
on formal education. It is estimated that 
the on-the-job capital embodied in the male 
force grew at an annual rate of 5.36 
Percent between 1939 and 1957. 
RETURNS ON EDUCATION CAPITAL 


Despite recurrent fears that the growing 
Number of high school and college graduates 
Would glut the labor market, the earnings 
differentials in favor of better educated 
Workers have been well maintained. From 
1940 to 1960, the proportion of men 25 years 


School graduates rose much more rapidly 
than those with only grade school educa- 
tion, as the annual income differential 
Jumped from $600 in 1946 to $1,800 in 1958. 

Income statistics indicate that the massive 
increase in college men has not hurt their 
relative earnings. In 1939, the average in- 
Come of college graduates was 57 percent 
More than that for high school graduates, 
and in 1956 and 1961, the relative margin 
Was roughly the same. Demand for college- 
trained people has kept up with the supply. 
With the advance of science and technology, 


and universities: Thus, from 1950 to 1964, 

While the male labor force increased by 11 

Percent, the number of professional and 
workers doubled. 

A summary measure of the financial re- 
turns associated with education can be seen 
in the accompanying chart. Developed by 

P. Miller of the US. Bureau of the 

Census, these figures indicate that additional 
years of schooling have been closely associ- 
ated with substantial increases in lifetime 
comes over the past generation. Based on 
Miller's calculations, the average male high 
School graduate in 1961 could expect to 
Teceive one-third more in lifetime earnings 
a youngster with only an elementary 
School education. A man who finishes col- 
lege could expect to make almost two-thirds 
More than the average high school graduate. 

There are, of course, many factors in addi- 
tion to education that account for increased 
earnings. People who finish college tend 
to have more drive, innate ability, and phys- 

and financial capacity to get through. 

qualities all contribute to earning 

Capacity. Even after allowing for such fac- 

tors, economists have found that most of 

differences in earnings betwoen high 
®chool and college graduates remain. 
A HIGHLY PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

In his “Poor Richard's Almanack,” Ben- 
Jamin Franklin said, “An investment in 
knowledge pays the best interest.” Though 
generations of Americans have acted on this 

f in getting an education, they have 
done so without precise knowledge of the 
ly payoff. 

However, in a recent study for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economie Research en- 
titled Human Capital.“ Prof. Gary Becker, 
of Columbia, made careful estimates of the 
return on college education. He found that 
&fter allowing for the superior abilities of 
College graduates, the average rate of return 
in the form of increased earnings came to 
More than 12 percent. This compares with 
È little over 7 percent for the average re- 

on total assets in manufacturing. Such 
high financial returns from advanced educa- 

Suggest that parents are acting with 
good foresight in saving or borrowing money 
to send children to college. 


on 

are lacking because it is 
Much harder to separate the increase in earn- 
attributable to native abilities from 
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that stemming from high school training. 
Without such adjustment, Professor Beck- 
er's figures show rates of return for high 
school graduates ranging from 16 to 28 per- 
cent for various 

These calculations indicate that education 
does indeed pay the best interest.“ But 
aside from the private return to individuals, 
increased education pays large dividends to 
society as a whole. As noted earlier, Deni- 
son attributes 20 percent of the growth in 
U.S. national income between 1929 and 1957 
to the general “advance of knowledge,” which 
is largely a byproduct of educational 
activities. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL GOALS 


Economic advancement, of course, is not 
the sole aim of education. As has always 
been true, the acquisition of knowledge is 
an end in itself. The greatest return for 
the student will continue to be the fulfill- 
ment of his individual capacity for intellec- 
tual and personal development. 

Nevertheless, there is good reason for 
stressing the economic benefits of increasing 
education. The goals of the Nation, as well 
as of Its citizens, require full development of 
our resources. As John W. Gardner, the new- 
ly appointed Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, recently pointed out, the de- 
mand for educated manpower is a condition 
of modern life: 

“The demand for high-talent manpower is 
firmly rooted in the level of technological 
complexity which characterizes modern life, 
and in the complexity of modern social or- 
ganization. And more important than either 
of. these is the rate of innovation and 
change in both technological and social 
spheres. * * 

“And the importance of education in mod - 
ern society is not limited to the higher orders 
of talent. A complex society is dependent 
every hour of every day upon the capacity of 
tts people to read and write, to make com- 
plex judgments and to act in the light of 
fairly extensive information. When there is 
not this kind of base on which to build, 
modern social and economic developments 
are simply impossible.” 

The growing importance of human capital 
does not mean any downgrawing of physical 
capital. Indeed, accumulation of both kinds 
of capital are inexorably intertwined in eco- 
nomic progress. The welfare of the Nation 
depends on our increasing investment in 
both the human capacities of our citizens 
and the physical capacities of automated 
facilities and equipment. 

From this viewpoint, the sharp increase 
in young people joining the labor force dur- 
ing the latter sixties may be regarded as a 
huge addition to the Nation's capital stock. 
They embody more education per person 
than ever before. Investment in piant and 
equipment is also rising rapidly. If we make 
full use of our growing capital stocks in com- 
ing years, the world may well see an authen- 
tic great leap forward, American style. 


Right-To-Work Debate: Nullification of 
Such Laws Unlikely To Have Much 


Impact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in 
light of the continuing controversy: over 
the passage of H.R. 77, I would like to 
insert into the Recorp an article from 
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the Wall Street Journal that sums up 
the matter very well. 

The article follows: ' 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 8, 1965] 
RIGHT-TO-WORK DEBATE 
(By Joseph Mathewson) 

Des Mornes.—-A union official asserts right- 
to-work laws impoverish workers and also 
the professional people who serve them, and 
cause “the growth of slums, deliquency, 
disease and crime.” At the same time a 
defender of the laws contends repeal of them 
would pave the way for “destruction of all 
individual freedom and the rising on this 
soil of a Hitler.“ 

These statements are typical of the heated 
current debate over the proposed banning 
of right-to-work laws by Federal legislation. 
But talks with labor leaders and business- 
men in States with such statutes indicate 
they have much less impact on both unions 
and companies than all the sound and fury 
seems to indicate. 

For a realistic, assessment of 
right-to-work legislation, consider Iowa, one 
of the 19 States all in the South, Midwest, 
and West, with right-to-work laws. The 
lines of debate are clearly drawn in Iowa, for 
Democratic Gov. Harold Hughes made an 
unsuccessful effort in this year's legislative 
session to legalize the union shop. Under 
right-to-work laws, a union and an employer 
cannot negotiate a uniom shop contract. 
which requires employees to join the union 
in order to keep their jobs. 

DE FACTO UNION SHOPS 

Despite the Iowa law, there are many de- 
facto union shops in the State, notably in 
construction and printing. Kenneth Lewis, 
manager of Master Builders of Iowa, a con- 
tractors’ association, says that “in certain 
urban areas any employer who would hire 
a nonunion man would find the union men 
Walking off.” Printing unions control appren- 
tice training and issue the vital journey- 
man’s card to qualified workers; as a re- 
sult most printing operations are completely 
unionized. It's only practical for a guy to 
join the union,” declares one printing com- 
pany executive. 

Even in industries where unions lack such 
controlling strength, their membership often 
is high. “In most of our plants a great ma- 
jority of the workers, usually 100 percent, are 
members,” says an official of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. Union 
membership runs to 92 percent of the 2,600 
hourly workers at Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica’s rolling mill at Bettendorf, and to over 
85 percent of 4,500 at Collins Radio Co.'s plant 
at Cedar Rapids. 

Alcoa, Collins, Deere & Co.—which is the 
State's largest employer with 15,000 workers 

“in 4 plants—and other multistate com- 
panies already have union shop clauses in 
their national labor contracts, and these 
would automatically go into effect in Iowa 
if right to work is nullified. 

So most company executives find the Iowa 
law gives them little if any business bene- 
fit. “I just don't think it makes any dif- 
ference,” comments Frank M. Dickey, Deere 
vice president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions and personnel. The company's wages, 
benefits, and grievance procedures are the 
same as in its union shop plants in neigh- 
boring Ilinois. 

Although some businessmen contend 
smaller companies would be more suscepti- 
ble to union pressure if the law is struck 
down, many of these firms, too, already are 
highly unionized. State Senator Vern 
Lisie of Clarinda, who voted in the legisla- 
ture to maintain the right-to-work law, 
nevertheless says that if nullification comes, 
“I doubt if it would make too much difference 
to small companies.” He himself heads Lisle 
Corp., which makes special tools for auto 
repairs and employees 175. “We've had a 
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union for over 20 years,” he declares, 80 
I can't say repeal would hurt.” 

Some businessmen confess privately that 
if they have a union at all they'd prefer to 
have it represent all the workers. “I’d much 
rather have a strong union leadership which 
speaks for all the people than a weak 
group,“ says one personnel manager. “We 
don't have any direct contact with nonmem- 
bers,” he explains. 

Of course, not all Iowa companies are 
unionized, and unions may be encouraged to 
step up their organizing activities if right-to- 
work is ended. However, nullification actu- 
ally would grant unions no new legal powers 
in this area; and where they have encoun- 
tered stiff opposition from employers in the 
past they're likely to find it still. Another 
Senator-businessman, Warren Kruck of 
Boone, says his Kruck Plumbing & Heating 
Co., which employs 26 plumbers, suffered 
during one 6-year period when it was un- 
ionized, and he vows, “I'll retire before I'll 
do it again.” 

Some companies, to be sure, have legiti- 
mate economic concerns about the possible 
loss of the right-to-work law. If the law is 
struck down, Maytag Co., with its main office 
and plant at Newton, a union shop 
demand and possibly a long strike by the 
United Auto Workers, according to E. F. 
Scoutten, personnel vice president. He as- 
serts the union would be strengthened in any 
such “death strike” because its members 
couldn't withdraw in protest of a lengthy 
walkout. The UAW local did lose members 
during a 10-week strike in 1955, and Mr. 
Scoutten feels this exerted pressure on the 
leaders to settle, though the local's presi- 
dent, Robert Hopkins, denies this. 

On the union side, most Iowa labor lead- 
ers, like the businessmen, feel the right-to- 
work debate has been exaggerated. “To a 
degree it’s an emotional issue,” Charles L. 
Davis, president of the Iowa Federation of 
Labor declares. Beyond that, he adds, It's 
darned hard to evaluate.” 

In some areas of the country, unions do 
expect to benefit if right-to-work legislation 
is killed. The Kansas AFL-CIO says this 
would end troublesome “harassment” from 
lawsuits brought under the state's right-to- 
work statute by companies and by nonunion 
workers who've been fired and allege dis- 
crimination. Southern unions figure they 
could reduce their constant efforts to keep 
members in the fold. Union leaders 
wouldn't have to be continually rabble-rous- 
ing to prove their worth,“ says Roy Evans, 
president of the Texas AFL-CIO. 

INDIFFERENCE IN LOUISIANA 


Though there's some truth in the business- 
men's argument that a right-to-work law 
helps & State in the competition for new in- 
dustry, the State chamber of commerce in 
Louisiana, the only Southern State without 
such a statute, doesn’t include this in its 
vigorous campaign for legislation to improve 
the business climate. “Other laws are more 
important,” declares Lamar Walters, the 
chamber's executive vice president. 

Why, then, all the emotion over right-to- 
work? 

Some executives simply don't like having 
to deal with unions. “I'm opposed to 
unions,” declares Clarence E. Elsas, senior 
vice president of Fulton Industries, Inc., 
Atlanta. “They have too many grievances.” 
Also, businessmen have a personal distaste 
for requiring a worker to join a union to 
hold his job. Asserts Maytag's Mr. Scoutten: 
“Nobody would take seriously a suggestion 
that you should require membership in a 
church or fraternal tion. This is as 
7 


Labor leaders see right-to-work legislation 
as a matter of union and public 
image. “It creates a real bad climate for 
unions,” says W. M. Montague, president of 
the AFL-CIO. Mr. Davis of the Iowa 
federation feels a right-to-work law classifies 
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union people as “second-class citizens” and 
attaches a “stigma” to membership. Paul 
Swaity, southern regional director for the 
Textile Workers Union of America, deciares, 
“Psychologically it will be a tremendous vic- 
tory if unions can win this.“ He says the 
issue has received such great prominence in 
southern newspapers and on television that 
ending right-to-work would give the impres- 
sion “unions are moving forward.” 
Whatever the merits of right-to-work ieg- 
islation, the potential impact of its nullifica- 
tion appears to have been blown out of all 
proportion by the public debate over it. 


Republican Governors Endorse Tax Shar- 
ing Concept: Urge Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, in mid- 
July the Republican Governors“ Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the Ripon 
Society solidly supported the tax sharing 
plan. This article from the July 13, 1965, 
issue of the New York Times indicates 
the high degree of their enthusiasm for 
this constructive approach to solving 
the growing financial dilemma our States 
face. 

The article follows: 

Tax-SHARING PLAN Pressep sy GOP—Two 
Grovrs Back REVERSION oF Some U.S. 
INCOME TO STATES 
Wasuinctron, July 12.—The Republican 

Governor's Association and the Ripon Society 

jointly announced their support today for 

the Heller plan of part of the Fed- 
eral income tax with the States on a no- 
strings basis. 

The Ripon Society, centered in Boston, is 
a group of liberal and moderate Republicans 
from the universities, business, and the 
professions. 

The Heller plan takes its name from its 
original advocate, Walter W. Heller, former 
chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. It calls for a fixed portion 
of the Federal income to be turned back to 
the States for any use desired by the States 
except highways, which are already liberally 
financed by Federal funds, 

A PREVIOUS ENDORSEMENT 


The plan was endorsed last year by a Presi- 
dentially appointed group headed by Joseph 
W. Pechman of the Brookings Institution. 
However, the President declined to adopt it 
for his program this year, partly because he 
was upset that its maln contents had leaked 
to the press and aroused criticism in some 
quarters. 

The idea is not dead, however. Mr. Pech- 
man saw the President last Thursday eve- 
ning, together with other leaders. A major 
choice may confront the President in his 
program for next year before another income 
tax cut and adoption of the Heller plan. 

Today's joint Republican statement called 
the plan one of the few really new major 
policy ideas that has been advanced in recent 
years. It said the State and local govern- 
ments face a crisis because at the moment 
when the future is rushing in upon them 
with such remarkable speed, they are vic- 
tims of a financial resource base which is 
decades out of date. 

“Let us admit that we are speaking with- 
out apology in defense of a Federal system,” 
the statement continued. “We are not 
speaking against the Federal Government. 
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We believe that we cannot seize the future 
unless the various orders of government be- 
come allies rather than enemies.” 

Gov. Robert E. Smylie, of Idaho, chairman 
of the Republican Governors’ Association, 
noted in a statement “the once friendly atti- 
tude of the President“ and said his group 
“stands ready to cooperate with the States, 
with the President, and with the Congress 
in working out a detailed plan for the accom- 
plishment of this salutary objective.” 

RIPON SOCIETY'S VIEW 

John S. Saloma III, president of the Ripon 
Society, said, “We firmly believe that the 
Republican Governors and the new genera- 
tion of Republican leaders in the States rep- 
sent the real hope for the future of a new 
Republican Party. 

“We believe that strengthening State and 
local governments will be one of the great 
challenges of a new and exciting era in our 
political history. And one of the first prob- 
lem areas where Republicans must provide 
creative leadership is in finding adequate tax 
revenues for expanding State and local 
services,” 

Today's jointly issued statement said that 
almost every imaginable tax resource has 
already been subjected to increasing and 
often undesirable pressures. It said more 
and higher State income taxes were no solu- 
tion because cutthroat competition for in- 
dustry and labor makes it extremely difficult 
to raise income taxes at the State Jevel, 


Dale Mabry and Tampa Sertoma Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a petition which I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. AS men are 
known by their deeds; it is always a pleas- 
ure to call attention to those who by 
their deeds rendered a worthwhile public 
service. 

The petition follows: 

An INSTRUMENT OF PETITION ADDRESSED TO 
THE HONORABLE Sam M. GIBBONS, MEMBER, 
U.S. Concress, 10TH DISTRICT, FLORIDA 
Whereas a system of free private enterprise 

is one of the fundamental institutions and 

basic features of this great Republic; and 

Whereas such a system requires certain 
freedoms and rights; namely, personal liber- 
ty: the right of the individual to choose his 
occupation in any part of the country or the 
right to produce and consume what he likes; 
private property rights; which historically 
has served as the stimulant to individual 
initiative that has given this Nation the 
greatest economic and cultural progress 
known to man; contractural rights: which 
have made it possible for individuals to bind 
together an economic system that encour- 
ages cooperation among individuals as much 
e for the ultimate good of all; 
ani 

Whereas the sons of this great Nation have 
always demonstrated a willingness to share 
his blessings with others of his choosing and 
in his own way; and indeed, is a singular 
attribute almost unique to the people of this 
Nation; and 

Whereas there came into being on April 11, 
1912, an organization called Sertoma Inter- 
national that dedicated the full resources of 
its membership to the preservation of the 
principles of this system; to the expansion 
of the idea that wherever there are commu- 
nities with problems, then the businessmen 
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of that community should lead in the resolu- 
tion of those problems; further, that its 
Member clubs dedicate themselves to the 
highest ideals of other concepts of service to 
Mankind; and 

Whereas there have been established cer- 
tain Sertoma Clubs in the treasure city of 
Tampa, Fla., which have strived to achieve the 
highest objectives contained in the Sertoma 
idea; and 

Whereas these clubs, through their exten- 
sion programs, have recently sponsored the 
creation of the Dale Mabry Sertoma Club of 
Tampa whose charter membership estab- 
Ushed a 53-year record of 127 men; and did 
become the ninth largest Sertoma Club in the 
three nations of International encompassing 
Mexico, the Dominion of Canada, and these 
United States; and 

Whereas, it generally and broadly recog- 
nized that certain individuals, as outstand- 
ing Sertomans and citizens of Tampa, were 
primarily responsible for creating the Dale 
Mabry Club the largest single resource for 
Service to man within the State of Florida; 
and 

Whereas certain of these same individuals 
at great sacrifice of time, energy, 
and money, did also travel frequently to San 
Juan, P.R., to establish the “missionary” 
Sertoma Club in that territorial area; and 

Whereas in bringing together the most 
outstanding businessmen on that island to 
assume these great responsibilities, they have 
at the same time reinforced the very finest 
tenets of the American way which have pro- 
duced all we treasure, that seems beautiful 
and significant, and that which we cherish, 
nurture, and protect through the precepts of 
Sertoma International: Therefore be it 


individuals as personifying 
service and personal code of conduct that is 
the Sertoman; and do hereby 

Resolve, That since Bill L. McCoy, Jr., does 
intend to visit our Nation’s Capital during 
the week of August 23, 1965, and because, 
along with Gilbert E. Turner, William A. 
Spamer. J. Rex Farrior, Jr., L. E. Barnett and 
Eustasio Fernandez, are chief among those 
who are the subjects of this resolution, and 
to whom our community owes so much, we 
believe it only fitting that the Honorable 
Sam M. Grssons, our Member of Congress, 


the 1,500 mile district extending from Tampa, 
Fla. to San Juan, PR. 
Grorck H. Sont, 
President, Dale Mabry Sertoma Club, 
Tampa, Fla. 
MaLcoLm F. MICK, 
President, the Tampa Sertoma Club, 
Tampa, Fla. 


NCAA, AAU Both Selfish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Dick 
Hackenberg in the Chicago Sun Times 
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ran a series of articles recently regarding 
the feud between the NCAA and the AAU 
which I feel pretty well sums up the sit- 
uation. It was interesting to note that 
Col. “Red” Blaik, former West Point 
coach, pointed out in his testimony this 
week that both groups are at fault and 
even suggested compulsroy arbitration- 
as the only solution. 

Under unanifnous consent, I include 
the Hackenberg articles: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Aug. 16, 1965} 
GUIDE Ars WITNESSES IN FEUD DISPUTE 
(By Dick Hackenberg) 

Wasuincron.—Perhaps Bill Reed, the es- 
teemed commmissioner of the Big Ten, put 
his finger on the crux of the issue when he 
said, “The Amateur Athletic Union quarrel 
is not with the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, but with the respective federa- 
tions which it supports.” 

When the Senate Commerce Committee be- 
gins a 10-day investigation of the dispute in 
room 318 of the Old Senate Office Building, 
Monday morning, only the sport of track 
and field will be considered, as the focal 
point of the fracas. 

The U.S. Track and Field Federation 
(USTFF), therefore, will be carrying the 
NCAA banner onto the battleground created 
by Senator Warren G. Macnuson, Democrat, 
of Washington, chairman of the committee, 
to bring about a satisfactory conclusion of 
the war. 

The NCAA (or USTFF) side of the argu- 
ment is crystalized in a question-answer 
guide for its witnesses at the hearings, a 
copy of which has come into my possession. 

Question. What are the conditions in the 
United States responsible for the basic con- 
fict? 

Answer. In the United States, as in no 
other country, the high schools, Junior col- 
leges, and colleges are responsible for both 
the developmental and competitive programs 
which give this country its strength in the 
most popular Olympic as well as professional 
sports. 

Because the sports club system is * * + 
common to most of the rest of the world, 
administrative power was assumed and has 
been retained by the AAU. 

Question. Do the schools and colleges dis- 
pute the AAU’s authority as the national 
governing body in track and field for inter- 
national competition? 

NO INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 


Answer. No, they do not. (They) do not 
believe the AAU is truly representative of 
track and field interests in the United 
States * * but there is nothing in the 
rules and regulations of the NCAA or USTFF 
which is in conflict with AAU authority for 
international competition. 

Question. The AAU says it is the only 
organization which may sanction track and 
field meets * * * in purely domestic com- 
petition. Is this true? 

Answer. The transparency of this conten- 
tion is disclosed by the AAU statement that 
the NCAA has the right to sanction a meet 
composed of 300 college athletes, but if there 
are 300 college athletes and only one non- 
college athlete, then only the AAU may sanc- 
tion the meet. 

Question. On what does the AAU base 
its contention that it alone has the author- 
ity and the right to sanction “open” meets in 
the United States? 

Answer. The AAU does so by extending its 
international authority (recognized by the 
International Amateur Athletic Federation) 
to claim absolute authority domestically. 

Question. As to the exclusive 
sanctioning claims of the AAU, what is coop- 
erative sanctioning? 

Answer. It simply means that each orga- 
nization which has athletes participating 
in a particular meet has the right to attest 
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to the conditions of that meet for its own 
athletes. It is non-restrictive of the rights 
of others. 

Question. Why does the NCAA (and 
USTFF) feel it is necessary to sanction com- 
petition conducted by other than its own 
constituency (AAU or any other private or 
promotional source) ? 

MUST MAINTAIN STANDARDS 


Answer. The schools and colleges have 
always felt and met the responsibility and 
obligation to examine the conditions of com- 
petition of their enrolled student-athletes in 
order to prevent improper exploitation * * * 
and to guarantee, as nearly as possible, 
standards of competition equal to those con- 
ducted by the schools themselves. 

Question. Does the dispute threaten in any 
way competition by our best collegiate and 
high school athletes in the Pan American or 
Olympic games? 

Answer. No it does not. These trial meets 
are conducted by the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee. No NCAA or USTFF sanction is 
required. 

AAU KIND TO COLLEGES, Ir Insists 
(By Dick Hackenberg) 

WasHincton—The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, in its quarrel with the 
Amateur Athletic Union, fusses and fumes 
that it is not getting the recognition that its 
affluent influence upon American sports 
deserves. 

Its standard-bearer in the Senate Com- 
merce Committee which began 
Monday, the US. Track and Field Federa- 
tion, will claim that USTFF members are 
responsible for: 

More than 90 percent of all track athletes 
and competition in the United States. 

More than 90 percent of all track coaches 
in the United States. 

More than 90 percent of all track facilities 
in the United States. 

And more than 90 percent of all dollars 
invested in U.S. track and field activities, 
some $200,000,000, yet. 

Undaunted by the onslaught of the 
“Ninety Percenters,” the AAU will contend 
that the NCAA not only is fighting for some- 
thing it already has, but that a revised 
roll call of its collegiate strength may be in 
order. 

With a knowing, fatherly and supposedly 
understanding nod, the AAU will express a 
willingness to welcome back this wayward 
child to the fireside of its far-flung family. 

To which the NCAA and the USTFF prob- 
ably will say, “Poohey.” and tell the old 
man to drop dead. 

The NCAA maintains that the AAU is a 
senile fuddy-duddy, that its system is anti- 
quated, that its attitudes are unchanged 
since its founding in 1888. Not so, says 
Jay-Ehret Mahoney, a past president. 

GROWN WITH COLLEGES 

“The AAU was originally organized to pro- 
tect the amateur athlete through the 
strength of a union of amateur athletic 
clubs,” Mahoney points out. 

“Ite foundation and strength was the 
athletic club for there was Little organized 
school or college competition at that time 
(prior to the turn of the century) 

“In the course of years, as school and col- 
lege athletics grew, AAU officials helped in the 
formation of associations to promote and 
conduct these sports. 

“The AAU long has recognized the auton- 
omy of the educational institutions of 
America, as well as certain service and re- 
ligious organizations. 

“It is truly a coalition through which all 
organizations concerned can have recogni- 
tion, voice, and vote. What is lacking is the 
active participation of organizations entitled 
to representation.” 

The AAU will point with pride, in this re- 
gard, to the NAIA, the National Association 
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of Intercollegiate Athletics, whose member- 
ship embraces 463 so-called small colleges. 


TESTIMONY COULD BE DECISIVE 


The testimony of A, O. Duer, executive 
secretary of the NAIA, could be damaging to 
the NCAA case. He will tell the Senate com- 
mittee that the NAIA has been fighting the 
NCAA for 28 years and that it has found the 
AAU to be the finer friend of collegiate 
athletics. 

He will testify that Walter Byers, executive 
director of the NCAA, has declared that the 
NAIA had no right to exist, even though 125 
colleges of the NCAA have maintained mem- 
bership in the NATA. 

He will point out that the NAIA right to 
hold membership in the US. Olympic Com- 
mittee was challenged by the NCAA in 1960, 
when the AAU befriended the smaller 
colleges. 

He will recall that Byers walked out of a 
U.S. Olympic Committee meeting in protest 
of that body's decision that an NAIA basket- 
ball team could participate in the 1960 
Olympic trials. The trials were won by the 
NAIA Ali Stars, against Ohio State, the 
NCAA champions. 

The dispute is not entirely territorial in 
nature, but there can be no doubt that the 
AAU has extraordinary strength in the East. 
Bob Kiphuth, the former Yale athletic di- 
rector, alines himself solidly behind the AAU. 

“At a recent Olympic Committee meeting 
in Chicago,” he says, “sports bodies inde- 
pendent of the AAU voted almost unani- 
mously against the NCAA and they know the 
score better than anybody.” 


From the Chicago Sun-Times, Aug. 18, 1965] 
Frxps NCAA “Lass Gumryr" THAN AAU 
(By Dick Hackenberg) 


WasHINGTrON— is a wonderful 
thing, but sometimes it takes divergent 
paths, and therein lies the cause of the hor- 
rendous hassle between the Amateur Athletic 
Union and the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. 

Commenting on the revolt which has torn 
asunder the democracy of American sports 
participation, Archie Williams, U.S. 400-meter 
champion in the 1936 Olympics, said: 

“I think track was better in the old days. 
When you wanted to compete, all you had to 
do was ask your mother.” 

It is back to this rudimentary virtue that 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, Democrat, of 
Washington, and his Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee would turn the tide of pugnacious 
puerllity which has engulfed the mature 
minds of our athletic empire. 

The committee’s hearings into the feud 
got off to a surprisingly pleasant start Mon- 
day morning when both sides agreed to a 
moratorium for the duration of testimony- 
taking and evaluation thereof. 

Now if the committee can delay announce- 
ment of its findings for 50 years, perhaps the 
NCAA and AAU will outgrow their petty 
differences. 

As an unbiased (I hope) observer who has 
done considerable research into the dispute, 
I find both bums guilty of abject selfishness 
in the first degree, total lack of consideration 
for the athlete himself and disregard for 
America's sports image. 

The issue boils down to the age-old labor 
question of “boycott or lockout?” And since 
the case of Gerry Lindgren, Washington State 
University distance runner, spurred the Sen- 
ate committee into action, it will serve ad- 
mirably as an illustration of what I mean. 

CAUGHT IN BIND 


In this instance, I find the NCAA “less 
guilty” of the two. 

Lindgren wanted to compete in the AAU 
championship track meet at San Diego, 
Calif., principally because performances 
therein would determine makeup of the U.S. 
3 which later confronted the Russians 
a ev. 
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Gerry asked for and received NCAA ap- 


Lindgren 
a college athlete and WSU is an NCAA mem- 
ber school. 

This approval was rejected by the AAU, no 
doubt fearful that its acceptance would open 
the door to “cooperative sanctioning,” to 
which it is unalterably opposed on the 
grounds that this power is its alone. 

Caught in the bind, Lindgren competed 
anyway and thus placed himself in violation 
of NCAA rules, not because he did not have 
8 approval but because the AAU rejected 


pee the life of me, I cannot see why the 
AAU should shun NCAA endorsement, which 
simply means that the NCAA had found con- 
ditions of the meet in harmony with collegi- 
ate standards, a compliment, if you will. 

On the other hand, I feel that the NCAA, 
once it had approved Lindgren’s participa- 
tion, could have been big enough to ignore 
the AAU rebuff and permit Gerry to run 
without threat of reprisal. 

However, it must be admitted that the 
NCAA at least tried.“ and I suppose any 
guy has the right to get sore when the little 
old lady he's offered to help across the street 
hits him in the head with her umbrella. 


AAU THE MORE STUBBORN 


The stubborn refusal by the AAU to recog- 
nize the NCAA's interest accrues more guilt, 
in my book. 

The AAU which professes to feel friendly 
toward collegiate sports, can ill afford such 
an arrogant attitude toward a group which 
unquestionably supplies the bulk of Ameri- 
can athletes. 

In June, Gavril Korobkov, coach of the 
Russian track and field team, told the Asso- 
ciated Press that the United States’ “chief 
advantage is the annual, vast flow of fresh 
athletic forces from the schools * * * showing 
results which are on a par with our qualify- 
ing standards for the international-class 
master of sport degree, and in some cases 
even higher.” 

Since Russia seems to be the chief target 
of the projection of the American sport 
image, this is not to be taken lightly. 

The nod here goes to the NCAA, but it's a 
lousy fight. ~ 


Canada Shares Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the July 27, 1965, issue of the New York 
Times shows how Canada has success- 
fully shared taxes with the Provinces 
since World War II. 

While I am not in full agreement with 
every aspect of their plan, I think their 
success in this field merits our close at- 
tention as we seek to provide the States 
with the additional financial resources to 
shoulder their growing responsibilities. 

The article follows: 

Taxes SHARED IN CANADA 

Orrawa, July 26.—The Federal Government 
and 10 Provinces of Canada have shared in- 
come tax collections under an abatement 
agreement since World War II. 

In all Provinces except Quebec the Federal 
Government collects and corpora- 
tion Income taxes and abates a share to the 
Provinces. 

The percentage going to the Provinces has 
increased over the years, This year the Prov- 
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inces get 21 percent of the personal income 
tax. Next year it will rise to 24 percent. Cor- 
poration tax revenues are divided on a some- 
what different basis. 

Canadian law gives both the Federal and 
provincial governments the right to levy in- 
come taxes on individuals and corporations. 
But after the war, the Federal Government 
persuaded the Provinces to let it do the levy- 
ing and collecting to avoid duplication. The 
share is agreed upon by conference between 
the provincial and Federal authorities. Then 
Parliament must approve the result. 

The Provinces may at any time levy more 
taxes than they receive as abatement from 
the Federal Government. But so far only 
Saskatchewan and Alberta have chosen to do 
50. These Provinces collect an additional 6 
percent to pay hospital insurance programs. 

Last year Federal tax abatement was worth 
$860 million to the Provinces. In addition, 
$225 million went to the Provinces in equal- 
ization payments designed to give poor 
Provinces a per capita share comparable to 
the per capita average that goes to the two 
wealthiest Provinces, Ontario and Quebec. 

Quebec shares in the abatement program 
pur on insisted on doing the collecting 

tself. 


Project Head Start a Success in Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the House's attention to a successful 
project in Fort Logan, Colo. 

Mr. Dan Telk has written me about 
the Project Head Start program under 
his direction. In view of the criticism 
that has been attached to much of the 
poverty program, it is heartening indeed 
to note a success. 

I am particularly pleased that such 
a success has taken place in the district 
I represent in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, here is the letter from 
Mr. Telk: 

Sueeman Scho. Disraicr No. 2, 
Fort ae te Colo, August 20, 1965. 
Congressman Ror MOoVICKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCVicker: As the work- 
ing director of Project Head Start No. 5229, 
Sheridan School District No. 2, Arapahoe 
County, Fort Logan, Colo.; I am happy to 
report that the program has been a tre- 
mendous success. 

We have had six classrooms in operation 
since June 28, and finished our 8-week 
program on Friday, August 20. There were 
& children enrolled in our program, and we 
are convinced that most of these children 
are ready to start kindergarten this fall. 
The attitude of the children and the parents 
has improved toward school in an unbe- 
lievable manner. The parents know that the 
schools do care about them and theirs. 

Six professional teachers acted as head 
teachers: Mrs. Lorraine Adamson, Mrs. 
Orvetta Lee Carter, Miss Janice Hardy, Mrs. 
Ann Williams, Mrs. Adelia Butler, and Mr. 
Patrick Franklin. 

There were six adult assistants from the 
neighborhood, and nine high school girl 
assistants who were employed through the 
NYC, and one cook from the neighborhood. 

Volunteer assistants from the neighbor- 
hood, both teenagers and adults, gave of 
their time in a most unselfish manner. 
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Our program followed the recommended 
curriculum of the Early Childhood Develop- 
ment Centers throughout the Nation, as pre- 
sented by the NVEA. The schoolday was 
unstructured and gave each child an oppor- 
tunity for optimum growth. 

One of the most vital ingredients was the 
Warmth of interchange between teachers and 
children, teachers and aids, aids and chil- 
dren, staff and parents. A happy, relaxed 
atmosphere filled with delightful antics of 
children and complete appreciation and un- 
derstanding by adults prevailed throughout 
the entire session. All were sorry to see the 
happy times come to an end. 

The lunch program was more than ade- 
Quate and provided not only a balanced 
diet for one meal, but enabled us to im- 
Prove our rapport with the parents. 

Every child had a complete physical ex- 
amination, dental check, eye check, hearing 
test, and those who needed them were given 
psychological help. 

Parents were involved at every opportunity 
and community resources were called on and 
used extensively. 

All in all, we, in the Sheridan school system 
feel that Project Head Start has been a 
smashing success and we hope that the Gov- 
ernment sees fit to continue the program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dan TELK, 
Director, Project Head Start, No. 5229, 
Fort Logan, Colo. 


Hon. Clarence Brown 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, years ago 
during the period when our beloved col- 
league, the Honorable Joe MARTIN was 
Speaker of the House, it was my privi- 
lege to serve on a select committee of 
the House under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable CLARENCE Brown. I had 
known him for a goodly number of years 
and I knew him for a strong, forthright 
Member of Congress. I knew him for a 
Man of courage who never hesitated to 
Stand by his convictions. However, it 
Was not until my service with him on 
the select committee that I really appre- 
ciated the human qualities and learned 
of the warm friendship of CLARENCE 
Brown. 

He was for many years one of the out- 
Standing Members of the House. His 
qualities of leadership were those which 
quickly bring a man to the fore and 
which are recognized on both sides of the 
aisle. He was able in debate and strong 
in his convictions. Unquestionably, he 
Was one of our ablest Members. 

His is a voice that will be greatly 
missed in Congress, He was an earnest 
Student of government and an experi- 
enced legislator. He spoke and worked 
on the basis of years of experience and 
knowledge of the workings of govern- 
ment. Always a stanch defender of 
the prerogatives of the House, he was 
nevertheless fair and courteous in his 
dealings. 

We who have known him as a friend 
feel a great sense of loss. We 
Who knew him both as a friend and a 
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legislator know that the halls of govern- 
ment have experienced a great and last- 
ing loss. 


Tax Sharing Needs as Soon as Possible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, Charles J. 
Stokes, writing for the Christian Science 
Monitor, on January 18, 1965, described 
much of the opposition to tax sharing 
but one significant point he made is that 
the continued demands on the States for 
increased services and spending must be 
faced as soon as possible. 

I believe my bill of tax sharing for 
education represents a solid, viable, and 
cogent way to meet these continuing de- 
mands. 

The article follows: 

HELLER PROPOSAL SCANNED: CRITICISM MOUNTS 
(By Charles J. Stokes) 

State and local spending will exceed Fed- 
eral spending in 1965, unless some emer- 
gency arises in the international situation. 

Look at Walter W. Heller’s proposal to 

coordinate State, local, and Federal fiscal 
policies in the light of that fact. While de- 
tails of Dr. Heller's plan have not yet been 
made public, a general idea of the impact can 
be gained. 
Dr. Heller, former head of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, proposes that 
the Federal Government give the States rel- 
atively umrestricted grants. This money 
would come out of Federal taxes. It would 
supplement State and local revenues. 

If this were done, and if the States and 
municipalities did not increase their own 
taxes, the effect would be like a tax cut at 
the Federal level. 

U.S. HOLD SLIPS 


Really at issue is how Federal fiscal policy 
shall be determined. State and local govern- 
ments can now offset the effects of a Fed- 
eral tax cut, for example, by increasing their 
own taxes. 

Moreover, defense spending is now be- 
coming less and less important. This means 
that Federal civilian spending is being cut 
to a relatively small amount, reducing the 
margin of Federal fiscal control over the 
economy. 

Current theories and attitudes toward Gov- 
ernment spending, debt, and fiscal policy 
weve developed in an unusual period in 
American history—a 25-year stretch in which 
Federal spending dominated the fiscal scene. 
Now thinking on the subject is returning to 
a more traditional base. 

OPPOSITION GROWS 

Opposition to the Heller proposal—even 
without the technical detalls—is growing. 
Sources close to the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report say that 
sharp criticism of any such plan is coming 
from these six sources: 

Labor unions: Wary of the rural bias in 
State legislatures, unions are unwilling to see 
fiscal power transferred from Washington to 
the State capitols. Moreover, they argue that 


in danger without 
strong Federal control. 

Civil rights groups: These particularly op- 
pose the unrestricted nature of the grants. 
They want to see Federal power used to re- 
move segregation. 

Social agencies: The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and related agencies 
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at the State and local levels see a danger to 
current programs in their fields of interest. 

Local interests: Mayors and other munici- 
pal authorities recall the difficulty in getting 
help from State legislatures. They are still 
quite uncertain how the Heller proposal 
would affect the cause of reapportionment. 
They would rather see urban aid expanded at 
the Federal level. They are especially appre- 
hensive that suburban communities—the 
most likely beneficiaries of reapportionment— 
might be less generous than the rural areas, 

State interests: Even at the State level 
there is some uncertainty about the impact of 
this proposal. There is a general feeling that 
these governments are weak politically—and, 
some observers say, ethically. Rather than 
strengthen the Federal system, this might 
weaken it—particularly in the jungle of 
diverse income, sales, and interstate com- 
merce taxes. 

Democratic liberals: They argue that the 
Heller plan is no substitute for Federal fiscal 
policy. Such passing the buck does not re- 
eve the President and Congress of their 
constitutional responsibility for action to 
solve national problems. 


BAKERS BIDE 


Prof. James Tobin, of Yale University, for- 
mer member of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, says that when the Brook- 
ings Institution study group has presented its 
report on the plan, most of these questions 
will turn out to be illusory. Joseph Pechman, 
of Brookings, though not ready to make a 
statement, points up the growing need for an 
integrated fiscal policy. 

It is now clear that this is unlikely to be 
part of the Johnson administration's legis- 
lative program this year. But there is a 
possibility that it may get to the House floor 
in some other form. 

Whether or not the Heller proposal or some- 
thing like it becomes a serious issue in this 
Congress, the impact of massive State and 
local spending remains to be dealt with. 


National Gallery Calendar of September 
Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 i 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege for me to sub- 
mit for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the calendar of events of the 
National Gallery of Art for the month 
of September. 

Certainly the cultural center of our 
Nation’s Capital, the National Gallery 
houses one of the world’s finest collec- 
tions of painting and sculpture. It is an 
activity center as well. The gallery reg- 
ularly sponsors concerts and lectures, 
tours, and films on the arts open to all 
who are interested at its beautiful build- 
ing on Sixth Street and Constitution 
Avenue. 

The calendar of events follows: 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART CALENDAR OF 
EVENTS, SEPTEMBER 1965 

Galley Hours: Weekdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Through Sep- 
tember 6 the summer hours will continue: 
Weekdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays, 12 
noon to 10 pm. Admission is free to the 
gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Collections: Paintings and sculpture from 
the Andrew Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, Wide- 
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ner, and Chester Dale collections, with gifts 
from other donors, are on the main floor. 
American primitive paintings from the col- 
lection of Edgar William and Bernice Chrys- 
ler Garbisch, Kress Renaissance bronzes, and 
Widener decorative arts on the ground 
floor. 

New exhibition: John Singleton Copley: 


A 
lery. September 19 through October 31. 

New publication: Catalog, John Single- 
ton Copley, 1738-1815; 168 pages, 10 
by 7 inches; with introduction by Jules 
David Prown; 16 color plates, 87 black and 
white illustrations; $3.50 P 

New reproductions: color postcards. Cran- 
ach, “A Prince of Saxony.“ “A Princess of 
Saxony"; Artist Unknown, “A View of Mount 
Vernon, the Seat of General Washington"; 
Canaletto, The Portello and the Brenta 
Canal at Padua’’; Redon, “Wildflowers”; Gen- 
tileschi, “The Lute Player”; Limoges (12th 
century), “Chasse of Champlevé Enamel"; 
Poussin, “The Assumption of the Virgin”; 
Ghiberti, "Madonna and Child.” Five cents 
each. Mail orders under $1, add 25 cents 
handling charge. 

The 1965 Christmas Card Catlogue: Avall- 
able upon request. 

Films and lectures: On Sunday, September 
5, and Monday, September 6, a film will be 
presented in the auditorium. A series of 
Sunday lectures related to the Copley ex- 
hibition will begin on September 12. 

Concerts: The National Gallery of Art con- 
certs resume on September 26, at 8 p.m. in 
the East Garden Court. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday, 11 a.m. to 4pm. Sundays, 
4 p. m. to 7pm. Through September 6 the 
summer hours will continue: Monday 
through Saturday, 11 am. to 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday, 12 noon to 8 p.m. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 30, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 5 

Sculpture of the week: Desiderio da Set- 
tignano. “Saint Jerome in the Desert“ 
(Widener collection), gallery 16, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday film: “Lust for Life“: Vincent van 
Gogh. Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Lecture hall, 4 and 7. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 12 


Labor Day film: “Lust for Life“: Vincent 
van Gogh. Produced by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Lecture hall, 4 and 7. 

Painting of the week: Biagio d'Antonio da 
Firenze. “The Triumph of Scipio Afri- 
canus” (Samuel H. Kress collection), gallery 
13, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “The English Approach.” 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Sunday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Monday, 1; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Massachusetts Tra- 
dition in Furniture.“ Guest speaker, Rich- 
ard H. Randall, Jr., assistant director, Wal- 
ters Art Gallery, Baltimore. Lecture hall, 4. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
ery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 19 


Painting of the week: Blakelock. “The 
Artist's Garden“ 


Tour of the week: “The French P 
day, 2:30. 
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Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
“Rotunda, Monday through Saturdey, 11 
and 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “John Singleton Copley.” 
Guest speaker: Jules D. Prown, professor of 
art history, Yale University, New Haven. 
Lecture hall, 4. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 26 


Painting of the week: Rubens. “The As- 
sumption of the Virgin” (Samuel H. Kress 
collection), gallery 42, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “The Spanish Ap- 
proach.” Rotunda, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Contrast in Tempera- 
ments and Talents: West and Copley.” 
Speaker: Grose Evans, curator of extension 
services, National Gallery of Art. Lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor, Nancy Ells- 
worth, violin, Mark Ellsworth, viola. West 
Garden Court, 8. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 


President Johnson’s Pledge on Tax 
Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the 1964 presidential 
campaign, President Johnson in a rare 
moment agreed with Senator Goldwater 
and pledged his administration would 
carefully look into the matter of revenue 
sharing by the Federal Government. 

While his enthusiasm for this plan 
may have waned since then, I think it is 
important that the Record contain his 
original statement of October 28, 1964, 
and the commitments he made at that 
time in line with the Democratic Party 
platform. 

The statement follows: 

STRENGTHENING STATE-LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
(Presidential statement No. 6 on economic 
issues) 

In line with the Democratic platform, this 
administration is moving ahead on the “de- 
velopment of fiscal policies which would pro- 
vide revenue sources to hard-pressed State 
and local governments to assist them with 
their responsibilities.” 

At the State and local level, we see re- 
sponsibllities rising faster than revenues, 
while at the Federal level an average annual 
revenue growth of some $6 billion provides 
a comfortable margin for Federal tax reduc- 
tion, Federal programs, and more generous 
help to State and local units, 

The National Government, as a construc- 
tive partner in a creative 5 should 


making 

available for their use some part of our great 

and growing Federal tax revenues—over and 
above existing aids. 

It should also strengthen existing programs 

of Federal-State-local cooperation in such 
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vital areas as public assistance, public health, 
urban renewal, highways, recreation, and 
education. 

Intensive study is now being given to 
methods of channeling Federal revenues to 
States and localities which will reinforce 
their independence while enlarging their 
capacity to serve their citizens, 


Bloomfield, Iowa, Democrat Comments on 
Los Angeles Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent rioting in Los Angeles resulted in 
a tragic loss of life, caused destruction 
to a vast amount of property and, with 
good reason, shocked and frightened the 
Nation. 

Of course, there can be no justification 
whatever for the riots. Those who took 
part in the rioting did so without any 
rational purpose and displayed utter 
contempt for law and order, 

Nevertheless, the question remains: 
Why did it happen? 

One of the best editorials on this point 
that has come to my notice appeared in 
the August 19, 1965, issue of the Bloom- 
field Democrat of Bloomfield, Iowa, and 
I would like to call it to the attention of 
my fellow Members. 

As the editorial notes, the reasons for 
the riots are not easy to find. There is 
no simple answer, and quite likely we will 
never be able to discover all of the 
causes. 

But at least one thing is certain, and 
that is that nothing like the Los Angeles 
riots should ever happen again in an 
American city. To that end, we should 
explore as deeply as possible into the 
causes of the Los Angeles riots. 

Such an investigation is essential, and 
the knowledge gained from it should be 
kept constantly in mind during the years 
ahead. 

The editorial from the Bloomfield 
Democrat follows: 

Los ANGELES Riots 

Newsmen, race leaders, politicians and 
police officials are searching for answers as 
to why the Los Angeles suburb of Watts 


broke into a riot and near revolution last 
week. 


The riot torn area is almost 90 percent 
Negro and it was the Negroes who looted, 
committed arson and participated in the 
sniper fire as well as the rock throwing. 

Negroes as well as whites have condemned 
the activities and pleaded for an end as 
zo 3 began, but it took police 

uard troops to finall ell 
the rioting. * 

There is no doubt that the Negroes were 
completely in the wrong in their actions over 
the weekend. Their actions were irrespon- 
sible and provided no means to an end. 

Why did the rioting begin and why did 
łt continue with such fierceness? The 
answer is complex and not as simple as 
explanations like a revolt against an un- 
friendly police which was offered by many 
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of the Negroes themselves or such explana-~ 
tions as the weather. 

The closest answer, as to why, probably 
lies in the social and economic conditions in 
which the residents of Watts lived. We say 
this despite the fact that Watte residents 
are reasonably well off when compared to 
Negro slums in New York, Chicago and other 
cities. 

But the following statistics released over 
the weekend shed much light on why Watts 
broke into rioting: 

Two-thirds of the adults have less than a 
high school education. 

One-eighth of the adults are technically 
illiterate. 

Eighty-seven percent of houses over 25 
years old. 

Lowest income per capita of any Los 
Angeles area except for the skid row refuge 
for alcoholics. 

Population approaching 90 percent Negro. 

About 30 percent of children from broken 
homes. 

More than 500 parolees from California 
prisons living in Watts. 

Narcotics addicts, prostitutes, and alco- 
holics through the area. 

A high crime rate. 

These figures indicate that the residents 
of Watts were living in an area that was un- 
doubtedly filled with hatred and a tendency 
to disregard the laws made and enforced by 
the more affluent whites. 

There can be no doubt that the Negroes 
are to be blamed for the riots and other 
actions of lawlessness that took place in 
Watts. They started the rioting and par- 
ticipated in it. 

But these are only superficial blames. 
There are blames that lie under these and 
we believe these can be placed squarely on 
the white man’s shoulders. 

The Negroes—in all parts of the Nation— 
have long been subjected to treatment as 
second-class citizens, They have received 
the second-rate jobs and have been forced to 
live in the worst areas of our cities. The 
Negroes have not had the opportunity to get 
the schooling that the whites have gotten. 

The rioting—which was by no means dis- 
tinctive to Los Angeles—is a revolt against 
this type of treatment by the white society. 
The spark was a small incident, but the roots 
of the riot were deep and placed there by the 
white citizenry. 

While condemning the actions of the Ne- 
groes in Watts, we ask that each white citi- 
zen of the United States stop and take a 
look at his attitudes and actions toward the 
Negro. This view will probably show the 
deep-rooted reasons for the Los Angeles riots. 


The Late Honorable Clarence Brown 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE ÓF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to join with all our col- 
leagues in this Chamber in expressing 
my heartfelt grief over the loss of a dis- 
tinguished and dedicated Member of 
Congress, CLARENCE J, BROWN. 

In his more than 26 years of service 
to this body he never faltered in pur- 
suit of the goals he felt were right and 
just. We have lost a gallant man and a 
fine legislator. 

CLARENCE BROWN was an American in 
the true sense of the word. And even 
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in the turmoil of the legislative battle- 
ground when the fighting was its most 
difficult, CLARENCE Brown never once 
lost the respect of his colleagues. A 
man like this is difficult to find so the 
grief at his passing is magnified. 

Mrs. Clausen and I extend our most 
profound sympathy to the family of 
this great man and we shall cherish his 
memory always. 

CLARENCE Brown was certainly one of 
the kindest most considerate men to 
serve in the Congress. You always knew 
actually where he stood on every issue. 
Throughout the years, he has held the 
respect of all who were privileged to know 
or serve with him. He was referred to 
as a fiscal conservative. While he may 
have been conservative in spending other 
people’s money, in particular the over- 
burdened taxpayer, I knew him to be 
one of the most liberal-minded men of 
our time. CLARENCE BROWN was a wise 
man and he shared this great wisdom 
with anyone within hearing distance of 
his firm and positive voice. In the great 
“forest” of congressional talents, CLAR- 
ENCE Brown stood like a “redwood giant“ 
among the men who knew and loved 
him, 


Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 15, the Drum Corps Week was of- 
ficially inaugurated for this year. Dur- 
ing this time there will be numerous ex- 
hibitions and contests to mark this an- 
nual event and bring it to the attention 
of the general public. So, at this time, I 
would like to take the opportunity to 
commend and encourage the concept and 
practice of the many drum corps orga- 
nizations that this week honors. 

The drum and bugle corps have be- 
come very much a valuable part of the 
American scene. They not only provide 
color, excitement, and entertainment to 
our pageants and parades, but these or- 
ganizations also give the youth of our 
Nation the opportunity to participate in 
an activity that is enjoyable, fulfilling, 
and constructive. These participating 
youths are taught the value of coopera- 
tion, discipline, and the sense of an ef- 
fective group spirit. For this these or- 
ganizations well deserve the honor and 
best wishes which our Nation is extend- 
ing to them this week. 

I sincerely hope that the activities of 
this week will inspire and encourage 
those youths who have as yet found no 
worthwhile activity in which to partici- 
pate as responsible and socially accept- 
ed individuals. But, here in these drum 
and bugle corps organizations they have 
a valuable example to consider and fol- 
low as constructive and conscientious 
young Americans. Therefore, let us 
hope that this week does achieve its de- 
sired goal to influence and alert our 
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youth to the benefits and satisfaction of 
such activities. 

During this Drum Corps Week I would 
like to join with my colleagues in Con- 


gress and with all oe in support- 
ing this worthy organization. And, I am 
confident that ell ere the drum corps’ own 
example, and by our support, these as- 


sociations can be extended to even more 
than the present million members who 
participate in such activities. I am sure 
that this week will be a beneficial step 
in that direction. 

So, today, I am proud to congratulate 
the drum corps throughout America 
and to sincerely thank them for what 
they have given to the youth of our Na- 
tion. 


Republicans in the Schoolroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxconn, I include the following article 
by Holmes Alexander: 

REPUBLICANS IN THE SCHOOLROOM 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—That widespread no- 
tion that Mr. Johnson has convinced prac- 
tically “everybody” and has quelled the 
opposition to his Vietmam policies is one 
more sought by the White House than 
achieved in reality. 

In truth, the President’s energetic exer- 
cises at playing the Great Educator have 
come out wrong. He has turned what in 
midsummer was a nonpartisan war into a 
quarrelsome political debate at summer's 
end. He has made, as it were, a blackboard 
jungle out of his White House echoolroom. 

Nearly all the Republican House Members 
who came in like lambs for the White House 
briefings of August 9, 10, 11, went out like 
growling lions. FrELINncHUYSEN, of New Jer- 
sey, certainly not a problem pupil of bi- 

p. fired off a furious newsletter 
to his constituents depicting LBJ, as a 
“well-meaning” martinet who ran the show 
like a kind 

MacGREGOR of Minnesota dared to ask why 
we shouldn't blockade the North Vietnam 
port of Haiphong, which is receiving tons of 
war material. He hadn’t directed the ques- 
tion at LB. J., but the President roared at 
him for trying to plunge us into war with 
the Soviet Union. 

Another Republican ventured that we 
ought to hit more “significant” targets in 
North Vietnam. Again, the President 
snatched away the question from one of 
his aids and replied that “somebody's al- 
ways trying to get us to drop the 
bomb,” meaining the H-bomb, which hadn't 
been mentioned. 

The President had assembled a classy 
panel to give the Congressmen a back- 
ground. But advisors like McNamara and 
Rusk, Harriman and Goldberg, Maxwell 
Taylor, and Eugene Black, were limited to 5 
minutes apiece, and were taken off their feet 
like schoolboy debaters at the ringing of a 
bell which some attendants said was an 
alarm clock. 

The listeners were sworn to secrecy, and 
then given stale statistics which they'd al- 
ready read in the The hush- 
hush testimony of General Taylor turned 
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up in the Sunday papers as an interview, 
indicating that the administration loves and 
trusts reporters more than it does Republi- 
cans. 


GOP House Members went back to the 
Hill audibly muttering “snow job” and “gag 
rule.” They set their staffs to work at pre- 
paring a blistering white paper on Vietnam. 

Gerry Fond, of Michigan, the minority 
leader, had gone to the briefings in a nervous 
mood, but he had a right to be more em- 
barrassed for the President than for himself. 
The President, over the previous weekend, 
had blasted him for breaking a confidence 
concerning the postponement in calling out 
the Reserves. But this correspondent was 
one of nine reporters at the off-record 
luncheon of July 29, where Forp was accused 
of having spilled the beans. Neither my 
notes nor my memory showed that he had re- 
vealed what the President said he revealed. 

Others present were correspondents for the 
New York Times, the Milwaukee Journal, the 
Los Angeles Times, the Chicago Tribune, the 
Scripps-Howard papers, Time, Newsweek, and 
U.S. News & World Report. Every one of the 
guests, orally or in writing, has now exoner- 
ated Forp. 

Back in World War II, a much-decorated 
bombardier was chewed out by his command- 
ing officer because aerial photographs showed 
that a target in snowy Norway had been left 
unscathed. Instead of making excuses my 
friend, Bombardier Joe Westbrook, answered 
Col. Bo Rendel of the 892d Bomb Group with 
such cyrstalline truth that it lingers in 
memory after more than 20 years. I don’t 
see why the President shouldn't use the same 
language in clearing up his accusation of 
Forp. What Lieutenant Westbrook said was: 

“Sir, I not only bombed the wrong target, 
but I missed that.” 


A Reminder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
concerned about the displays of com- 
plete absurdity, extreme bias, and blatant 
hypocrisy which characterize the re- 
marks of those who attempt to discredit 
the President of the United States, Negro 
leaders, and the civil rights movement 
by charging them with full responsibility 
for the Los Angeles riots. I am all the 
more concerned because some of this 
accusatory hogwash has issued from 
Members of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully recognize that the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is a free and open 
forum for Members of Congress, but I 
am equally committed to the principle 
of responsible use of that organ. To that 
end, I wish to respond to comments of a 
few Members, made both in the RECORD 
and outside of it, with respect to respon- 
sibility for and during*the riots. 

Of those Members referred to, one 
chose to dwell upon the issue of individ- 
ual responsibility, employing words of 
columnist William S. White as well as 
some of his own. In doing so, in the 
Recorp of August 18, he either forgot 
or deliberately ignored the fact that the 
two most frequent objects of his criti- 
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cism, the President of the United States 
and Dr. Martin Luther King, had lit- 
erally beat him to the punch. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that individual 
responsibility is an issue in relation to 
the unfortunate and wholly deplorable 
Los Angeles outbreak. To recognize this 
is but to acknowledge that the President 
was correct in condemning the use of vio- 
lence and terror as destructive of “the es- 
sential right of every citizen to be secure 
in his home, his shop, and in the streets 
of his town.“ It is but to agree with the 
position of Dr. King who favored the use 
of the full force of the police power to 
quell the situation in Los Angeles.” If it 
is this sort of response which the gentle- 
man approves, I can assure him that he is 
in agreement with the President, Dr. 
King, most of his colleagues, and the en- 
tire American population—even though 
he failed to identify with the position of 
these two great American leaders. 

President Johnson did not rest his case 
with the few words I have quoted. He 
went on to say that “killing, rioting, and 
looting are contrary to the best traditions 
of this country,” reminding the gentle- 
man and everyone else that he was re- 
ferring as well to the more numerous acts 
of violence and terror of the Ku Klux 
Klan and other anti-Negro southern ter- 
rorists. His theme was surely that which 
my colleague imitates and reiterates, and 
I quote the President’s more pointed and 
responsible words: 

Equal rights carry equal responsibilities. 
No person has the right to inflict harm upon 
the life and property of others. Every person 
has the responsibility to uphold law and 
order. I call upon all Americans to fulfill 
that responsibility. 


Mr. Speaker, it should be patently 
clear to even those at the lowest level of 
mental capacity that these are not the 
words of one who would incite our citi- 
zens to violence, murder, pillage, and 
riot. Yet, another Member of this 
House, according to the Washington 
Post, August 15, declared that President 
Johnson was to blame for the Los An- 
geles riots. This is an absurd, ridicu- 
lous, false, and malicious charge; and 
all the more since the Member making 
it represents, the very state which has 
the worst record for racial violence in 
the Nation’s history. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot remain silent 
while misguided minds contrive to dis- 
credit, defame, and revile our conscien- 
tious, dedicated, and sincere President. 

That the remarks of President John- 
son and Dr. King are not self-explana- 
tory to some is a result of the machina- 
tions, the frustrations or the stupidity 
of bitter, prejudiced, hate-filled people. 
Their unequivocal opposition to Negroes 
taking their rightful position in total 
American milieu so beclouds their think- 
ing that they see nothing but evil where 
good abounds. Likewise, they see noth- 
ing but whiteness where blackness 
abounds, as in their own constituencies. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems necessary. 
therefore, to remind them that violence 
and terror against the Negro or any un- 
popular person or group are part and 
parcel of the situation out of which the 
Los Angeles riots sprang. Let them be 
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reminded, too, that such patterns of be- 
havior, both organized and unorganized, 
and by both public officials and private 
citizens, are a way of life among South- 
ern whites in their treatment of Negroes 
as a race. Thus, there can be only an 
unfavorable comparison of that behavior 
when contrasted to the extraordinary, 
highly exceptional occurrences in Los 
Angeles, Harlem, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Chicago, and Springfield. 

Let them be reminded of the violence 
and terror perpetrated against Negroes 
by white persons in their own State at 
Tuscaloosa and Oxford, at Haynesville 
and Jackson, at Birmingham and Phila- 
delphia, at Selma and McComb. Let 
them be reminded and, lest they forget, 
remind them I will—again, and again, 
and again. 

Let them be reminded that they ex- 
emplify the epitomy of hypocrisy when 
they condemn the Los Angeles rioters 
with righteous indignation but fail to 
condemn the violence against Negroes 
and civil rights workers in their own 
States and constituencies. I am de- 
termined that they shall not be allowed 
to forget. 

What were their responses to the 
Tuscaloosa and Oxford riots on the 
campuses of the State universities? Did 
they condemn the rioters or did they ex- 
coriate the law enforcement efforts of 
the Federal Government? Did they 
publicly demand that State authorities 
“deal with those criminals as criminals,” 
as the Member insists that California do 
with the Los Angeles rioters; or did they 
justify those riots as legitimate re- 
sponses to a so-called Federal invasion? 

Did they insist that those hooligans 
should be tried for the crimes they com- 
mitted; or that they must be held re- 
sponsible as individuals? And, when 
no one was punished by the States, did 
they accuse the Governors of fostering 
and condoning criminal anarchy, as they 
have accused the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. Speaker, what did they say when 
the Selma-to-Montgomery marchers 
were set upon and ruthlessly beaten and 
trampled by unconscionable men acting 
under color of law? How did they react 
to the cold-blooded murders of Medgar 
Evers, James Chaney, Michael Sch- 
werner, Andrew Rev. James 
Reeb, Jimmie Lee Jackson, Mrs. Liuzzo, 
and Johnathan Daniels? 

Perhaps the obvious difference be- 
tween the views and responses of Presi- 
dent Johnson and Dr. King, on the one 
hand, and some of my colleagues, on the 
other, is that the President and Dr. King 
are unalterably and unequivocally op- 
posed to all violence, terror, murder, and 
intimidation; while those Members only 
condemn when perpetrated by persons 
other than their own white constituents 
or by the Klan. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is 
hypocrisy, pure and simple, and I intend 
to expose it on every occasion through 
every medium available to me. This is 
my duty and I shall discharge it with 
such vigor and conviction that it shall be 
known and remembered throughout the 
land. Let them be reminded and re- 
mind them I will. 
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Tribute to the Honorable 
Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
the tragic necessity of expressing at this 
time my deep sense of personal bereave- 
ment at the passing of my friend and 
colleague of many years in this House, 
the Honorable CLARENCE J. Brown of 
Ohio. 

When he passed to his eternal reward, 
he had completed 50 years of public serv- 
ice which began in 1915 when he assumed 
the office of State statistician of Ohio. 
He was elected his State’s Lieutenant 
Governor 3 years later. At 23 he was 
the youngest elected State officer in 
Ohio's history. 

He was elected Ohio Secretary of State 
in 1926, and was reelected to serve three 
successive terms. Under his leadership 
the election laws of Ohio were completely 
redrafted and have since served as 
models upon which other States have 
based reforms in their electoral machin- 
ery. 

CLARENCE Brown came to the Congress 
to serve Ohio's Seventh Congressional 
District in 1938, and was reelected to 
every succeeding Congress, often with- 
out opposition. 

My hard-working friend, CLARENCE J. 
Brown, dedicated to his district, his con- 
stituents, his State, and his country, 
rarely missed a rollcall and never 
neglected to answer a constituent’s letter. 
His slogan in so many of his campaigns 
was typical of the man: “Stick to the 
man who sticks to his job.” 

He served his party long and faith- 
fully, as a delegate to its national con- 
ventions, as a member of its national 
committee, and as a congressional cam- 
paign manager. 

He was a successful businessman and 
farmer in private life. He was reared in 
Blanchester, Clinton County, Ohio, was 
graduated from the high school there, 
read law with a local attorney, and then 
attended Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. He was made an honorary mem- 
ber of Omicron Delta Kappa by that uni- 
versity in 1946. He also received an 
honorary LL.D. degree from Wilmington 
College in 1928. 

His service on the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in his 
early years in Congress gave evidence of 
his ability and the serionsness which he 
brought to all of his congressional duties. 
His later service on the Government Op- 
erations Committee and the House Rules 
Committee was outstanding. 

All who knew him will miss his out- 
spoken integrity, his unfailing good will, 
and his informed counsel. The deepest 
sympathy is extended to his children in 
this hour of their grief. They nave lost 
a beloved father, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has lost a dedicated and able 
senior Member, and the Nation has lost 
one of its most patriotic sons. 
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The Withered Arm—II 


— m — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I submit to my colleagues the 
second timely article from Newsweek by 
Ray Moley on our faltering merchant 
marine: 

Tue WITHERED AAA —II 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Above the din of jet aircraft, the news 
did not penetrate to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee that the future of our posi- 
tion in southeast Asia rests on sea transport, 
Simultaneously with the ominous weaken- 
ing of Singapore in the defense of the crucial 
Malacca Strait, the committee canceled a 
cargo ship added by the House to the bulld- 
ing program which is a vital part of our 
power to meet critical events in the 
Far East. 

War in Vietnam, like the Korean War, 
is a maritime operation that rests on our 
capability of delivering men and equipment 
across thousands of miles of sea. For Korea 
we had “a bridge of ships” which is gone 
today. 

In an article recently prepared for publica- 
tion, Adm. John D. Hayes, U.S. N., retired, 
points up that in the Korean War, Japan 
was a base of operations not unlike Britain 
in the war against Germany, We have no 
such nearby base today and must depend on 
the more distant Okinawa, Guam and Philip- 
pines. In Japan there is virulent opposition 
to our Vietnamese policy and a political 
situation that is none too stable. 


FINISHED WITH ENGINES 


At Danang, Hayes points out, Marines 
landed from virtually the same ships that 
landed their ancestors on Okinawa in 1945 
and at Inchon in 1950, The 173d Airborne 
Brigade was not airlifted from Okinawa to 
Saigon. It was transported in aging LS T's. 
of which only a few now remain. 

When the Korean war began, we had 2,868 
fairly new and efficient dry-cargo ships. To- 
day there are only 131 under 15 years of age. 
In the Government reserve there remain, 
along with the famous old Liberties finished 
with engines, a few hundred efficient World 
War II vessels. The Navy, calling last year 
for ships for an amphibious exercise, found 
that about 157 ships of the active merchant 
fieet could meet requirements of speed and 
cargo-lifting equipment and, of these, only 
121 had an additional required feature in 
standard cargo rig. 

In 1957 the replacement program of the 
subsidized lines began to take effect. The 
world's finest ships are among the 99 built at 
vast expenditure by those companies with 
the help of the Government’s construction 
subsidy to the shipyards. They have very 
great speed, which is of the essence in war- 
time. Where shore facilities are inadequate 
for unloading, they are self-sufficient. Many 
ships of the subsidized fleet are already in 
service to Vietnam. But the building pro- 
gram in the face of developing demands in 
the Far East has been slowed down by 
budgetary decisions. 

An air transport carries limited cargo, but 
this is a question of millions of tons, Be- 
sides, all aircraft are hungry consumers of 
fuel, which is transported by sea. There is 
great tanker tonnage available, but we are 
deficient in those of handy size for shallow 
ports. Only a few have been built, 
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THE LENGTHENING REACH 
Equipment must go by sea not only to an 
number of American troops but 
also to the South Vietnamese Army. Food 
must go to the population, and bases must 
be built with material brought by ship. 
Meanwhile, cargo ships must haul the sup- 
plies for Armed Forces elsewhere. There is 
the lifeline to Puerto Rico, Hawali, and 
Alaska. A number of vessels are committed 
by law to serve essential trade routes. We 
ship foreign aid and must also try to con- 
tinue to carry the 5 percent of our com- 
mercial cargoes that go by U.S. ships—when 
they are not strikebound. 

More than 99 percent of all American over- 
seas transport is by ship. 

May we look for help from our maritime 
friends? The price is rising, for they are 
busy and also carry for the Russians and 
Red China. Many of their ships have been 
thriving in the enemy supply line to the 
Vietcong. While the power of Britain falters 
at Singapore, her shipping companies— 
whining “Freedom of the seas“ —lengthen 
the Communist reach toward the free world’s 
British-protected jugular vein east of Suez. 
Japan, like Britain and West Germany, builds 
ships for the Communists, and demands that 
we return Okinawa—a g base for the 
war in Vietnam. It is in that peculiar one 
world of international shipping that we must 
now shop around to supplement our fourth 
arm of defense, 


Governor Scranton’s Building Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Pittsburgh Press, 
August 24, 1965: 

GOVERNOR SCRANTON’S BUILDING PROGRAM 


Governor Scranton has proposed an in- 
crease of almost 50 percent in the borrowing 
power of the General State Authority, which 
borrows money to build State buildings and 
then gets the money back rentals. 
And it is a recognition of the newly realized 
importance of higher education that fully 
two-thirds of the increase would be devoted 
to that purpose. 

The 14 former State teachers colleges, now 
reconstituted as liberal arte State colleges, 
for instance, offer college courses at substan- 
tially less tuition cost than other institutions. 
They are reported now as having full enroll- 
ments and turning away qualified applicants. 
Mr. Scranton's program would invest $137,- 
500,000 in these institutions, and there is 
little doubt that such a program would 
accommodate more students. 

Pennsylvania State University’s growth for 
many years has been dependent on how 
much money it could budget. The proposed 
program would provide $30,500,000 for facil- 
ities for this university. Another $125,400,- 
000 would go to buildings for State-aided 
universities, with Pitt getting $19,641,561. 

The next largest item in Mr. Scranton's 
program—largest of its kind to be suggested 
yet—would go toward a juvenile delinquency 
control program. Again, this is a known 
need; the Scranton program would build up 
to present and prospective requirements. 
Other projects, in “standby” category, would 
supply housekeeping requirements at vari- 
ous State institutions. 
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A word of caution may be in order. De- 
sirable as these projects are, and assuming 
that they are within the financial capacity 
of the State government, it should be pointed 
out that if they are undertaken, they will 
swell the budget requirements for each of 
the affected institutions. If more dormitory 
Space results in more students, it also will 
result in more teachers and more operating 
expenses. There is thus an assured addi- 
tional cost, beyond the cost of the physical 
facilities themselves. 

Before acting on the program, the legis- 
lature should check carefully the financial 
effects on each of the institutions that will 
be included. Growth to meet a need is 
highly desirable; but growth should be care- 
fully planned to avoid a sudden outstripping 
of the financial abilities of the colleges. 

We have had recently in Pittsburgh an ex- 
ample of what can happen when quick 
growth of a university outstrips its money 
resources. Undoubtedly, the University of 
Pittsburgh can use the facilities Mr. Scran- 
ton listed for it in his new pr The 
legislature should be sure that Pitt can af- 
ford them and that providing them will not 
disrupt the Pitt budget. 


The Situation of the Hungarians in 
Transylvania 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me a real pleasure to join my distin- 
guished colleagues, ably led by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN] 
in discussing the sorry plight of the 1.75 
million Hungarians in Rumania who are 
the special target of Communist persecu- 
tion by the Rumanian Communist re- 
gime. On March 25, 1965, I introduced 
a resolution together with many of them 
to condemn the discriminatory practices 
of the Communist Rumanian Govern- 
ment against the Hungarian minority. 

Disconcern for human rights, denial of 
equal economic opportunity, forced set- 
tlement of those with professional diplo- 
mas into purely Rumanian areas several 
hundred miles from their place of resi- 
dence, slow, but constant elimination of 
any instruction in Hungarian language 
in schools, police terror against those 
who dare to dissent even in a mild form 
denial of the freedom to attend the 
church services and let children attend 
religious classes, are all forms of persecu- 
tion devised to break the will of the pop- 
ulation to exist as an ethnic unit, and to 
“solve the Transylvanian question” by 
breaking up into atomized units the 
Hungarian minority. 

This is not only contrary to what we 
believe in the West about human rights 
and dignity, and about equal rights to all 
citizens, it is even against Communist 
theories in this respect, though between 
theory and practice there are usually un- 
bridgeable chasms in Communist states. 
But even international obligations are 
being violated by the Rumanian Com- 
munists. For in the 1947 Paris Peace 
Treaty which gave to Rumanian rule the 
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northern, more Hungarian-inhabited 
parts of Transylvania, there was a clause 
that the Rumanian Government will 
“not discriminate among its citizens on 
the basis, of sex, religion, or language.” 
The many witnesses, journalists clearly 
prove that such discrimination does exist 
in Communist Rumania in violation of 
the treaty pledge. 

Rumanian Communist constitution 
even extends the equal rights to all citi- 
zens and also assures the free cultural 
and linguistic development of the na- 
tionalities in Rumania. All these guar- 
antees are violated by the constant prac- 
tices of discrimination, which are less in 
the form of statutes, but in the form of 
administering the statutes and ordi- 
nances. For example, there still exists 
an ethnically diluted “Mures-Magyar Au- 
tonomous Province,” but though it was 
established as a reservation for Hun- 
garian culture and self-administration, 
it has Rumanian police officials, most of 
the two councils are mixed or com- 
pletely Rumanian, and in the theater at 
the capital of the province, Marosvasar- 
hely—Turgu Mures—the plays are per- 
formed in Rumanian 5 nights, in Hun- 
garian once or twice a week, and even 
those are usually translations from Ru- 
manian. The place and street names are 
supposed to be, under law, bilingual; vis- 
itors report unanimously that there are 
no Hungarian place names left, and only 
a few old bilingual street names in some 
suburbs. Also even in the Mures- 
Magyar Autonomous Province“ — which 
never housed more than 29 percent of the 
Transylvanian Hungarians—railway, 
post and other Officials either do not 
know or refuse to answer in Hungarian, 
and even the sales clerks in the cities only 
speak in Rumanian in order not to lose 
their jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, under these circumstances 
it is our duty to solemnly protest these 
abridgements of human and civil rights 
and to make sure that when negotiations 
are conducted with the representatives of 
the Communist Rumanian Government 
these facts are also taken into con- 
sideration by our policymakers. There- 
fore, I am joining my colleagues in 
strongly denouncing this unjust dis- 
crimination which finds its immediate 
origin in the sympathetic attitude of the 
Hungarians in Transylvania toward the 
heroic Hungarian freedom fighters in 
1956. 
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blanketing of farm labor for the first 
time under the minimum wage law, as 
proposed in the bill (H.R. 10518) ap- 
proved by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, will certainly mean, if en- 
acted, a rise in food and fiber costs of 
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substantial proportions throughout the 
Nation. 

Moreover, the legislation could have 
devastating consequences for the work- 
ers themselves. 

It certainly will hasten the substitu- 
tion of machines for manpower on our 
farms, and eliminate thousands upon 
thousands of farm jobs. This would 
mean a new migration of unemployed 
farmworkers to our cities, to create 
poverty faster than it can be cured. 

Mr. Speaker, the impact upon the ma- 
jority of commercial farm operations may 
be severe indeed, for where profits do 
now exist in agriculture they are thin 
and these operators are unable, under 
present prices paid to farmers, to absorb 
the added cost of the wage levels con- 
templated by the new legislation. These 
costs must be passed on to consumers in 
the form of higher prices for food and 
fiber, or the farmers themselves will be 
forced into bankruptcy. 

These are my conclusions, and I am 
sure this represents the judgment of 
other Members of this body, after at- 
tending this morning an informal meet- 
ing of House Members to review the pro- 
visions and evaluate the impacts of H.R. 
10518, this new minimum wage legisla- 
tion which soon will come into this 
Chamber for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I am entirely in sympa- 
thy with all effort to improve the income 
and working conditions of farm labor. 
But I am convinced that a minimum 
wage law in itself, without other consid- 
erations and adjustments, could be dis- 
astrous to the farmworkers themselves. 
These questions first must be answered: 

First. How will the consumer react to 
higher food costs? 

Second. Where will the hard pressed 
farm operators get the money to pay the 
increased wages, unless there is an in- 
crease in food and fiber prices? 

Third. What will prevent the move- 
ment of fruit and vegetable production 
just across the border into Mexico, where 
there is plentiful labor and vast areas of 
fertile acres now are being opened to ir- 
rigation? Such a movement already has 
begun. 

Fourth, How many hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs will be eliminated in agri- 
culture by the substitution of labor sav- 
ing machines? 

Fifth. How will our cities cope with 
the problem of the new influx of unem- 
Ployed farm people who are untrained 
for work in these cities, and must look 
to relief for sustenance? 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation has just been 
agitated by the prospect of a small in- 
crease in the cost of a loaf of bread. An 
increase of seven-tenths of 1 cent in 
the price of wheat in a loaf was contem- 
plated originally in the Omnibus Farm 
Bill that passed the House last week, as 
our Committee on Agriculture sought to 
improve the income of our wheat pro- 
ducers who have not had a raise in pay in 
15 years. The millers and bakers told us 
the seven-tenths of a cent increase in 
the wheat cost would mean a 2 cents a 
loaf hike in the price of bread. The 
consumer resistance was such that we 
amended the farm bill to provide that 
the Government, instead of consumers, 
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bear the cost of the small pay increase 
we were giving wheat farmers. This 
amendment satisfied consumers and the 
farm bill then passed without trouble. 

Iam wondering what the consumer re- 
action will be to.a general increase in 
food costs, as the result of the establish- 
ment of minimum wages for agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of Con- 
gress are unaware of the provisions of 
the new minimum wage legislation. 
Therefore, I am listing those provisions 
of the bill of direct importance to farm- 
ers, as follows: 

First. Extends coverage to all tempo- 
rary and seasonal farmworkers. 

Second. Extends coverage to perma- 
nent farmworkers if employment of such 
workers by a farmer in any quarter is 300 
or more man-days—about four full-time 
workers. 

Third. A temporary or seasonal farm- 
worker is defined as one employed for 12 
or less consecutive weeks by the em- 
ployer. 

Fourth, The minimum wage for farm- 
workers would be $1.15 an hour begin- 
ning July 1, 1966, and $1.25 an hour be- 
ginning July 1, 1968. 

Fifth. No provision is made for piece 
rate workers. Thus each such worker 
would be paid the minimum wage re- 
gardless of production. 

Sixth. No provision is made in the bill 
for prerequisites. However, the act it- 
self defines wages to include the reason- 
able cost, as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor—who is authorized to fix such 
reasonable costs by regulation—of board, 
lodging, or other facilities. 

Seventh. Prohibits employment in ag- 
riculture of any worker under 16 years of 
age, except first, members of the farmer's 
family and second, workers 12 to 15 with 
parental consent who lives at their per- 
manent residence and commute daily to 
work. 

Section 3(1) of the act might be con- 
strued to authorize the Secretary of 
Labor, if this provision were enacted, to 
prescribe by regulation the conditions 
under which 14- or 15-year-old workers 
might be employed away from home. 

Eighth. Eliminates the exemption 
from minimum wages of agricultural 
processing and marketing enterprises “in 
the area of production.” 

Ninth. Narrows the exemption from 
overtime of agricultural processing and 
marketing concerns to 14 weeks, 10 hours 
a day, and 48 hours a week and limits 
exemption to seasonal enterprises 
processing or handling “highly perish- 
able” commodities. 

Tenth. Repeals the present exemption 
from minimum wage and overtime of 
logging crews under 12 workers. 

Eleventh. Repeals the present exemp- 
tion from minimum wages for cotton 
gins, tobacco processors, and fruit and 
vegetable transporters, but provides an 
exemption from overtime for such opera- 
tions. 

Twelfth. Repeals the exemption from 
minimum wages of country grain eleva- 
tors, but provides an exemption from 
overtime if such elevator employs not 
more than five workers. 

Thirteenth. Although the bill itself 
does not refer to sharecroppers, it is the 
intention to be made clear in the legisla- 
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tive history, that sharecroppers are to be 
subject to the minimum wage provisions 
unless they have independent manage- 
ment responsibility for the operation of 
the farm. 

Other provisions of the bill increasing 
the general minimum wage and extend- 
ing coverage to many not now covered 
would materially increase the costs of 
goods and services purchased by farmers. 
In 1964 farm costs reached the record 
level of 70 percent of gross farm income. 

Mr. Speaker, I mentioned earlier that 
several Members of the House met in- 
formally this morning to review the pro- 
visions and evaluate the impacts of H.R. 
10518. With the permission of the House, 
I am inserting at this point summaries 
of observations made during this meeting 
by spokesmen for agriculture and related 
industries: 

EFFECT OF H.R. 10518—MINIMUM WAGE BILL— 
ON FARMERS AND FARMWORKERS 

The agricultural provisions of the pro- 
posed bill are directed primarily toward 
heavy labor utilizaing crops. These are 
fruits, vegetables, tobaccos, and, in cer- 
tain areas, cotton. 

THE EFFECT ON FARMERS 

The general effect of the proposed 
legislation will be to increase farmers’ 
costs at a time when production ex- 
penses are running at about 70 percent 
of gross income. Since the bill will in- 
crease labor costs in rural areas and of 
many small businesses, farmers will pay 
more for the goods and services they 
purchase. Coupled with its agricultural 
provisions, the bill will have a double- 
barreled impact on farmers’ costs. 

Specifically the legislation can be ex- 
pected to have the following effects on 
farmers: 

First. Forcing smaller, marginal pro- 
ducers out of business; 

Second. Forcing some producers to 
shift to other less labor intensive crops 
at a possible reduction in income to them 
and an aggravtion of surplus problems 
of certain of these crops; 

Third. Undermining incentive meth- 
ods of payment which will require grow- 
ers to pay some workers more than their 
productivity warrants and to increase 
their supervision; 

Fourth. Increasing farmers’ record- 
keeping requirements; 

Fifth. Increasing competition from 
foreign-produced agricultural commodi- 
ties; 

Sixth. Forcing mechanization on an 
unsound basis; 

Seventh. Placing youth employment 
programs in agriculture under the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Labor. 

THE EFFECTS ON WORKERS 


The effects of the bill on farmworkers 
can be summarized as follows: 

First. Reduced employment opportu- 
nities, particularly for the least capable 
of the farm work force; 

Second. Possibly reduced earning op- 
portunities for those workers for whom 
employment is available since the in- 
centive method of payment would be 
virtually eliminated; 

Third. Availability of fewer per- 
quisites unless properly valued and 
counted toward the minimum wage. 
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EFFECT OF H.R. 10518— THE MINIMUM WAGE 
BILL—ON THE FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
INDUSTRY 
The labor situation in the fresh fruib 

and vegetable industry is already critical, 

the result of a number of circumstances 
which include the staggering biows in- 
flicted by the refusal of the Secretary of 

Labor to certify the need for adequate 

supplies of suitable supplemental labor. 

Consequently, the effects of the pas- 
sage of H.R. 10518 would be both im- 
mediate and far reaching. There would 
be significant impact in these respects: 

With respect to the establishment of a 
minimum wage, the bill would cause 
greater unemployment among those most 
in need. The elimination of marginal 
workers would become an economic 
necessity. The piece rate method of 
payment is essential to efficient opera- 
tions in the fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry by properly rewarding the effi- 
cient workers. 

With respect to the elimination and/or 
reduction of overtime pay exemptions 
now in the law, the bill is undesirable 
because: 

First. The essential seasonal nature of 
perishable crops such as fruits and vege- 
tables has not changed since it was rec- 
ognized by Congress when it first passed 
the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938. 
Crops ready for shipment or processing 
must be handled immediately—or lost. 
A 40-hour week is not enough. A 48- 
hour week is not enough. Fourteen 
weeks of exemption are not enough. 
The Labor Department’s own studies 
support these contentions. 

Second. Although the theory of pen- 
alty overtime pay is to spread employ- 
ment, it is absurd to try to apply it to the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry where 
even now during shipping seasons there 
is not enough suitable labor available to 
packing sheds and processing operations. 

Finally, while the smaller grower 
would be financially wrecked by the im- 
pact of H.R. 10518, the larger producer 
will simply accelerate the already well- 
established trend to open up huge, pro- 
ductive, low labor cost areas in other 
countries, especially Mexico, abandoning 
operations in the United States. 

The Foreign Agriculture Service, 
USDA, provides the following rounded- 
off information on the import-export 
situation between the United States and 
Mexico, with respect to fruits and vege- 
tables, fresh and processed: 
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EFFECTS OF H. R. 10518 ON COTTON 


The enactment of H.R. 10518 would 
have a very serious adverse effect on 
cotton farm income. 

First, the price of things which cotton 
farmers buy would necessarily be raised 
by the inflationary impact of the in- 
crease in the minimum wage to $1.75 
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per hour and the broad extension of cov- 
erage. 

Second, it would force immediate and 
complete mechanization of all cotton 
farms except the extremely small ones 
which could get by with family labor. 

Obviously, very few farmers could 
afford to keep workers who have been 
employed in handpicking and chopping. 
Thousands of workers with minimum 
skills will lose their jobs in areas with 
relatively few job opportunities which 
means most will be forced to go on relief. 
Farmers whose volume of cotton produc- 
tion is not large enough to justify buying 
a cottonpicking machine will be the 
most adversely affected. The stores in 
the rural communities and towns across 
the cotton belt where the workers had 
been trading will lose this business as 
the workers migrate to the ities seeking 
employment. This sudden migration to 
the large cities of thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmworkers and their families 
will aggravate the existing problems such 
as housing, schooling, and so forth. 

Third, the cost to the farmer of gin- 
ning and marketing his cotton will be 
increased by about 2 to 3 cents per pound 
as a result of the elimination of most of 
the exemptions for handlers and proc- 
essors. Cotton gins will lose their mini- 
mum wage exemption but will retain the 
overtime exemption. Warehouses, com- 
presses, and cottonseed crushing mills 
will probably lose all of their exemptions 
or at least have only very limited over- 
time exemptions. (Bill is not clear on 
this point.) Ginning, warehousing, and 
compressing of cotton are performed as 
a service for farmers. There is no al- 
ternative but to pass on increases in 
costs to the farmers in the form of 
higher charges for these services. 

The prices received by cottonseed 
crushing mills for oil and meal are set 
by competition which is primarily with 
soybean oil and meal. Accordingly, cot- 
tonseed crushers have no alternative ex- 
cept to offset their higher costs in the 
form of lower prices paid to farmers for 
cottonseed. 

The increases in cost for handling and 
processing as a result of higher wages 
and overtime payments which would oc- 
cur if H.R. 10518 were enacted will be 
compounded by the lower volume of cot- 
ton to be handled and processed as a 
result of cotton legislation which passed 
the House last week. 

The cotton farmer cannot pass on his 
increased costs to anyone, since his prod- 
uct must meet the fiercest kind of com- 
petition from synthetic fibers and other 
competing materials at home and abroad 
and from foreign-grown cotton. 
SELECTED DATA ON COTTON PRODUCTION COSTS 

FOR MID-SOUTH AREA AT MINIMUM WAGE OF 

$1.25 PER HOUR 

(Nore.—Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and West Tennessee.) 

Average minimum cost per bale for hand 
hoeing (at an average yield of a bale in acre): 
Normal year (35 to 40 hours) a $44 to $50; 
wet year (50 to 55 hours). $63 to $69. 

Average minimum cost per bale for hand 
Picking (with 175 pounds of seed cotton 
picken in 9-hour day, 71 hours would be re- 
quired to pick 1,375 pounds of seed cotton 
to make a bale of lint cotton ), $89. 


Based on Farm Management Records, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Average minimum cost per bale for hand 
hoeing and hand picking *: Normal year, $133 
to $139; wet year, $152 to $158. 

Gross value of cotton produced (per 500- 
pound bale at 1965 support price for average 
grade), $142. 

EFFECT OF H.R. 10519— MINIMUM WAGE BILL— 
ON FARMER COOPERATIVES 

The effect of extension of minimum 
wage and reduction of seasonal overtime 
exemptions as contained in H.R. 10518 
will have a doubly adverse affect on 
farmer cooperatives. First, farmer 
members of cooperatives will come under 
the minimum wage for the first time. 
Secondly, farmer cooperatives, particu- 
larly in the first handling and processing 
of fruits and vegetables, cotton ginning 
and cotton seed processing and the first 
handling and processing of dairy prod- 
ucts, will be faced with rising wage costs, 
as the result of the application of mini- 
mum wage and reduction of seasonal 
overtime exemptions. 

Both the increase of farm wage costs 
and the rise in wage costs in farmer co- 
operative operations will be borne by the 
farmer. It is an economic fact in co- 
operatives that any increase in wage 
costs, without a corresponding increase 
in the efficiency of operation, is directly 
reflected on the income of farmers 
through lower patronage dividends. 

This may have a significant affect on 
farm income since farmer cooperatives 
in the U.S. market approximately 30 
percent of all fruit and vegetables, 25 
percent of all cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts, and about 60 percent of all dairy 
products. Even with this substantial 
share of the market of these products, 
cooperatives will be unable to pass all 
rising wage costs along to consumers be- 
cause they do not control total output of 
the industry. 

Farmer cooperatives employ approxi- 
mately 200,000 workers in the cotton, 
dairy and fruits and vegetables indus- 
tries. The full effect of the provisions 
of H.R. 10518, if all differentials are 
maintained, will be to increase straight 
time wage costs 40 percent over a 5-year 
period. The increase will be greater for 
newly covered employees with current 
hourly wage levels below $1.25 an hour. 
Seasonal overtime exemptions are to be 
reduced 50 percent to 73 percent over the 
next 5 years. Information is limited on 
the full impact of the proposed increase 
in minimum wage and reduction of 
Seasonal overtime exemptions. How- 
ever, based on the information supplied 
by our membership, the average increase 
in seasonal payroll costs, both from 
straight time and overtime, if this meas- 
ure is enacted, will range upward to 14 
percent per annum. This rapid rise in 
wage levels far exceeds the economic 
guidelines suggested by this administra- 
tion. 

The sharp upward pattern of wage 
levels which will occur if H.R. 10518 is 
enacted will force producers, handlers 
and processors of agricultural products 
to seek alternatives. For the fruit and 
vegetable industry, one alternative is al- 
ready available. A land survey in Mexi- 
co conducted this year by a member of 


Does not include other costs such as land 
preparation, planting, seed, cultivation, fer- 
tilizer, insecticides, land, taxes, etc. 
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the National Council, indicates there are 
between 344 and 4 million acres of prime 
agriculutral land available along with 
adequate water, labor and transporta- 
tion. This expanse of land is sufficient 
in size and potential productivity to sup- 
plant all of the acreage in the commer- 
cial production of vegetables in the 
United States. For fruits, particularly 
citrus fruits, it has been reported by the 
USDA Foreign Agricultural Service that 
some 93,000 acres of citrus will, or have 
been, planted during 1964 and 1965 in 
the area of Monterey, Nuevo Leon, Mex- 
ico. With about 175,000 acres already 
planted prior to 1964 and with a continu- 
ing trend of planting equivalent to what 
occurred in 1964 and what is occurring 
in 1965. Mexico will have between 1970 
and 1975 an acreage in citrus equivalent 
to the 783,000 acres now in production 
in the United States. The expected 
growth of the fruit and vegetable indus- 
tries in Mexico can jeopardize employ- 
ment for nearly 400,000 U.S. workers 
currently engaged in packing, handling 
and processing of fruit and vegetables. 

EFFECTS OF H.R, 10518 AND 8. 1986——-MINIMUM 

WAGE BILLS—ON CANNING INDUSTRY 

The proposal: 

First. Would rewrite sections 7(b) (3) 
and 7(c) of the Wage and Hour Law that 
allow canners of seasonal and perishable 
fresh fruits and vegetables 28 weeks of 
exemption from overtime so that only a 
Single 14-week period of exemption 
limited to 10 hours a day and 48 hours 
a week would be available. The House 
bill would further restrict the exemption 
to “highly perishable” commodities. 

Second. Would repeal the “area of 
production” exemption. 

Third. The House bill would raise the 
industrial minimum wage to $1.40 an 
hour in July, 1966; $1.60 an hour in July 
1967; and $1.75 an hour in July 1968, and 
would place agricultural labor under a 
minimum wage of $1.15 in July 1966, and 
$1.25 an hour in July 1968. 

Fourth. The Senate bill would require 
the payment of double time after 48 
hours a week this year, 47 hours next 
year, 46 hours the following year, and 
45 hours thereafter, unless exemptions 
otherwise apply. 

Industry position: 

The canning industry is opposed to 
any proposal to limit the existing sea- 
sonal exemptions from the overtime 
a of the Fair Labor Standards 

First. Congress recognized the neces- 
sity for the seasonal canning exemptions 
when the law was passed in 1938 and 
Congress has resisted every effort since 
that time to repeal or modify these pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The processing of perishable agricultural 
crops requires prompt handling from the 
field and through the cannery. Ripen- 
ing is controlled by nature and crops 
must be canned without delay when 
ready. Quality can only be achieved by 
this action and the consumers’ interest 
must be protected. 

Second. Canning is an industry in- 
cluding many relatively small businesses 
located in rural agricultural environ- 
ments and should not be subjected to 
ha Jeor: standards of urban industrial- 

on. 
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Third. The imposition of penalty over- 
time at any time during the canning of 
fresh, perishable agricultural products 
would not be effective in spreading em- 
ployment as the industry presently offers 
seasonal jobs to available qualified work- 
ers to the maximum extent practical. 

Fourth. The seasonal exemptions ap- 
ply only to perishable crops that must 
be processed when harvested. Highly 
perishable crops such as peas, corn, 
green beans, tomatoes, peaches, apricots, 
cherries, and plums cannot be stored for 
later 

Fifth. The full 28 weeks authorized 
by the present law are needed in han- 
dling the seasonal crops that periodically 
mature from spring through the fall. 

Sixth. The proposed legislation will 
add significantly to canners’ cost of op- 
eration without achieving the stated 
purpose “to reduce unemployment and 
to strengthen the economy by a better 
distribution of work presently per- 
formed.“ Higher prices to the ultimate 
consumer will necessarily result. 
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TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrue 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement oj the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be tted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
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quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript_ of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—lf man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 


Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—tThe Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
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shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. -i 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939) . 
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Raymond A. Hare Nominated To Be an 
Assistant Secretary of State—West 
Virginian Has Outstanding Record as 
Foreign Service Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
is gratifying that President Johnson has 
nominated another West Virginian for 
an important appointment. 

Raymond A. Hare of Martinsburg, 
W. Va., a foreign service officer of the 
class of career Ambassador, has been 
nominated to be an Assistant Secretary 
of State. A Government employee since 
1924, Mr. Hare has a vast background of 
experience to bring to this extremely im- 
portant position. The responsibilities 
are heavy but Mr. Hare's capabilities and 
experience admirably qualify him for 
the post. 

He received his early education in 
Martinsburg, Cape Vincent, N.Y., and 
Maine. He also attended the public 
schools of Manchester, Iowa. He grad- 
uated from Grinnell College with an A.B. 
degree in 1924 and with an LL.D. in 
1937. 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hare, 
are now living in Martinsburg. They 
are 90 and 86 years of age respectively. 
The senior Mr. Hare was associated with 
the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries, serving as 
an apprentice for some years in Maine 
and at Cape Vincent, N.Y. He later 
went to Manchester, Iowa, where he was 
superintendent of the fish hatchery 
there. The Hares also have a daughter, 
Mrs. Harold Lien, of Sarasota, Fla. 

Mr. President, Raymond A. Hare has 
served his country well and I ask unani- 
mous consent that his biographic ré- 
sumé of Government service be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RAYMOND A. HARE 
Born: Martinsburg, W. Va., April 3, 1901. 
Education: A.B., Grinnell College, 1924; 


Non-Government 
Instructor. Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, 1924-27. >; 
Executive Secretary, American Chamber of 
Commerce for the Levant, 1926-27. 


Government 


Appointed Clerk, Constantinople; vice con- 
sul, Constantinople, 1927. 
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Appointed FSO unclassified and vice con- 
sul of career; vice consul, Constantinople, 
1928. 

Assigned to Paris for language study, 1929. 

Detailed to department, 1930. 

Vice consul, Paris; vice consul, Cairo; Ap- 
pointed secretary in the diplomatic service; 
vice consul, Paris, 1931. 

Vice consul, Beirut, 1932. 

Vice consul and third secretary, Tehran, 
1933, 

Appointed, FSO-8, 1934. 

Appointed consul; consul, Tehran, in addi- 
tion to duties as third secretary; assigned to 
department, 1935. 

Appointed, FSO-7, 1936. 

Appointed, FSO-6, 1938. 

Second secretary, Cairo, 1939. 

Also second secretary, Jidda; consul, in ad- 
dition to duties as second secretary, Cairo, 
1940. 

Appointed, FSO-5, 1942. 

Consul and second secretary, London; first 
secretary, London, in addition to duties as 
consul; appointed FPSO-4; area adviser, US. 
group, Dumbarton Oaks Conversations on 
International Organization; laison officer, 
Chicago Aviation Conference, 1944. 

Appointed FPSO-3, 1945. 

Assigned to Department; political adviser, 
US. delegation, first Assembly U.N., Lon- 
don; secretary to American Delegation Paris 
Conference; detailed to National War College, 
Washington, 1946. 

Appointed FSO-2; member special mis- 
sion to Nepal; chief division of Middle East- 
ern and Indian Affairs; chief division of Sec- 
retary Asian Affairs, 1947. 

Deputy Director, Office of Near Eastern and 
African Affairs, 1949. 

Appointed FSO—1; Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern and African 
Affairs; Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern, South Asian and African 
Affairs, 1949. 

AE. & P. to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia; 
also EE. & MP. to the Kingdom of Yemen, 
1950. 

Appointed PSO, class of Career Minister, 
1952. 

AE. & P. to the Republic of Lebanon, 1953. 

Director General of the Foreign Service; 
member, board of examiners for Foreign 
Service, 1954. 

AE. & P. to Egypt, 1956. 

AE. & P. to the United Arab Republic, 1958. 

Also E.E. & M.P. to the Kingdom of Yemen, 
1959. 

Deputy Under Secretary of State for Politi- 
cal Affairs; personal representative of the 
President, with the rank of Special Ambas- 
sador, to head US. delegation to inaugural 
ceremonies of Republic of Ghana and inau- 
guration of President of Republic of Ghana, 
Accra; appointed FSO, class of Career Am- 
bassador, 1960. 

AE, & P. to Turkey, 1961. 

Memberships and clubs: Not stated. 

Office: American Embassy, Ankara, Turkey. 

Home: Care of American Embassy, Ankara, 
Turkey. ` 

Legal residence: West 

Present position: Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Turkey. 


Bitter Taste of Apartheid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the costs of 
segregation, wherever practiced, are high 
and inconvenient, its supporters find. In 
South Africa, the asininities are boomer- 
anging. The New York Herald Tribune 
reports, in the following article, on pub- 
lic resistance to that Government's July 
1 law that servants must go home, out of 
town, at night: 

BITTEN TASTE or APARTHEID IN THE HOME AND 
ABROAD 


JOHANNESEURG.—Life is getting rough in 
South Africa. Since July 1, it has been il- 
legal to have more than one servant living 
in (in the backyard, that is) except by spe- 
cial license. Unless the licenses, and the 
dodgers of the new law, proliferate quickly, 
there will have to be some changes. 

In Johannesburg, for instance, with its 
70,000 white householders and 76,000 African 
domestic servants, some households will have 
to make the sacrifice. In an upper bracket 
home in Johannesburg’s northern suburbs, 
madam has a girl, master a garden boy, the 
children a nanny and often there is an ebony 
“John” in blancoed tennis shoes and white 
cotton gloves to wait on the family at table. 

Only about 5,000 white families, mostly 
those in service flats, have no servant at all. 

LOGIC? 


The logic of the new law (which was passed 
in 1963 but suspended until now because of 
administrative difficulties) is not easy to de- 
termine. Its architect, the Deputy Minister 
of Bantu administration, M. C. Botha, said, 
when announcing its promulgation in May, 
that the main purpose was to bring benefits 
to the servants by enabling them to enjoy 
the social and recreational amenities of the 
African townships rather than stay cooped 
up in suburban backyards. 

This is doubtful. In fact, the 25,000 serv- 
ants who, in Johannesburg and Pretoria 
alone, will now have to join in a sundown 
trek to the townships in buses and trains 
that are already inadequate and dangerously 
overcrowded, will have their working day 
stretched from about 4 a.m. to 10 p.m. Food 
(normally provided from the family’s table), 
rent, train, and bus fares will all be new 
expenses, to be paid for out of wages that 
currently average between £8 ($24) and 
£10 ($28) a month. 

And thousands of married couples who 
live together on their employers’ premises 
will be split up, with one or other having to 
move into cavernous “bachelor” hostels in 
the townships. 

The Government's real motive seems to 
stem from a desire to camouflage the rapidly 
increasing rate of economic integration. 
The Goyernment is tacitly encouraging this 
integration (at the expense of its Bantustan 
policy) so as to throw up a rampart of eco- 
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nomic strength against the dangers threat- 
ening the republic from outside. 

But if “white” South Africa cannot main- 
tain ite whiteness all the time, it can at least 
be made whiter by night by sending the 
servants home. 

Home, for them, will now be in the sprawl- 
ing African “locations,” which are not only 
out of town but also out of sight. Given 
white South Africa’s capacity 
for self-deception, it will be easy for the 
whiteness of the night to produce the illu- 
sion that apartheid has at last brought them 
to the promised land of separation and 
security. 

INDUSTRY 

And it can be done without jeopardizing 
economic development, since the massive in- 
flux of African labor into the key areas of the 


All the same, the new law, like so much 
other apartheid legislation, is likely to end 
up as little more than a book entry. There 
is simply no accommodation for the dis- 

servants; municipalities will prob- 
ably feel forced to grant exemption permits 
wholesale. 


There is strong public resistance, too. Es- 
tate agents fear that the value of palatial 
suburban homes with their 3-acre gar- 
dens will slump. Even ardent Government 
supporters have criticized the one-servant 
law as a move that might increase the white 
divorce rate. 


Tribute to Miss Mollie Strum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, a constituent of mine, who 
was also a trial attorney in the Depart- 
ment of Justice when I was Attorney 
General, was honored recently by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico 
for her long record of understanding and 
cooperation with Puerto Rico, not only 
in her official capacities but in her legal, 
professional, and literary life as well. 
More especially was she honored with a 
certificate of appreciation for these 
achievements and for a paper on Puerto 
Rico, which she presented to the Inter- 
American Bar Association at its recent 
meeting in Puerto Rico. 

Because Miss Mollie Strum, recipient 
of these honors, is from New York City, 
and because I wish to sponsor increas- 
ingly good relations with the people of 
Puerto Rico and among Puerto Ricans 
residing in States of the United States, I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the letter from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Puerto Rico to the President of 
the United States, dated May 28, 1965, 
making reference to the citation, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


May 28, 1965. 
THE PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran PRESIDENT JoHNSON: We have today 
honored a lawyer of the U.S. Department of 
Justice, Miss Mollie Strum, who has been 
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here for the purpose of attending the Inter- 
American Bar Association Conference held 
jointly with the American Bar Association 
and the Puerto Rican Bar Association. 

More than a thousand lawyers and judges 
from the United States and Latin America 
attended the meetings and presented numer- 
ous papers on a variety of subjects. It ap- 
pears that Miss Strum was the only one who 
devoted her efforts to a study concerning our 
isiand, which was the host to this impor- 
tant conference. 

Her paper on the subject of: Puerto 
Rico—Its Unique and Important Position in 
World Trade” revealed her knowledge of our 
problems and our accomplishments and a 
heartfelt friendship for the people of Puerto 
Rico, During the last decade, Miss Strum 
has had several occasions to come to Puerto 
Rico to represent the United States in cus- 
toms cases, Thus we know her as & brilliant 
and able Federal lawyer and a sincere and 
fair friend. 


It was our pleasure to honor her with a 
certificate on this occasion and we know you 
will be pleased to know about it. 

Respectfully yours, 
Justo PASTOR Rivera, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, P.R, 


The Changing Role of Libraries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 
Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the speech 
entitled “The Changing Role of Li- 
braries”: 


Tue CHANGING ROLE OF LIBRARIES 
(By William T, Knox) 


It is my great pleasure to be able to meet 
with you today and share some thoughts 
about the role of libraries in the informa- 
tion systems of this country and of the world. 
First, however, I must apologize for having 
been caught in the position of a well-known 

who was in 


bother me now, I must make a speech; this 
is no time to think.” 

The title of this speech, “The Changing 
Role of Libraries,” was selected quite a few 
months ago. Having decided that the role 
of some libraries or of all libraries in certain 
fields of knowledge is indeed changing, I 
now find myself in the position of the parent 
who, having decided on a name for the un- 
born child, anxiously awalts to see whether 
the name will actually fit. Instead of James, 
it might have to be Jane. This group as- 
sembled here today has within its power to 
prove or disprove my selection of “the chang- 
ing role” of libraries, as opposed to what some 
people have said is the changeless role” of 
libraries. 

Indeed, there are some librarians who feel 
that the role of libraries is, in fact, change- 
less. They see no problem if they just had 
more money, more books, more space, and 
more staff. They point out that lbraries 
have existed for several millenniums in much 
the same basic form as they now exist. There 
are large elements of truth in this, of course. 
Dr. Vernier Clapp's excellent book, "The 
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Future of the Research Library”, focused at- 
tention on the two basic problems which have 
concerned librarians for many years: Self- 
sufficiency of the local collection, and inter- 
depedence between library collections. And 
the list of problems facing general research 
libraries with which Dr. Clapp ends his book 
are the familiar ones of catalog improve- 
ment, better recordkeeping, etc. I hasten to 
add that I know Dr. Clapp is actually aware 
of other types of problems in our informa- 
tion transfer system. It was under his stim- 
ulus that the study of mechanization at L. C. 
and the study by Dr. Licklider on libraries 
for the year 2000 were begun. My point sim- 
ply is that a recent, major treatise on the fu- 
ture role of libraries discussed the problem 
along lines familiar to librarians for many 
years, 


Yet I do not believe this is the complete 
story—at least not for science and tech- 
nology. And it is on behalf of science and 
technology that I talk with you today. It 
may be that the procognitive systems Dr. 
Licklider created in his book, which bear al- 
most no resemblance to traditional libraries, 
will come into being first in science and 
technology. 

Let me digress now to point out one of the 
mechanisms by which the interests of science 


Scientific and Technical Information 
(COSATTI), of which I am now chairman, Is 
a subcommittee of the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology. The FCST is the 
overall advisory and coordinating mechanism 
for activities within the entire executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
science and technology. I also assist Dr. 
Donald F. Hornig, the President's Science 
Advisor and Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology. The OST advises and assists 
the President in overall coordination, plan- 
ning, and evaluation of Federal programs in 
science and technology. COSATT is the prin- 
cipal mechanism for obtaining individual 
agency views and reaching agency consensus 
on desirable activities and programs of the 
Federal Government with respect to informa- 
tion systems for science and technology. 
The Office of Science and Technology pro- 
vides an executive device for implementing 
the recommendations of COSATT. 

COSATT’s principal activities in its 3-year 
existence have been focused on coordinating 
the very large information programs already 
operating within the various executive 
agencies and in promoting standardization of 
the tools of the trade, such as indexing 
vocabularies, classification schemes, micro- 
forms, etc. Recently it has moved into 
another area—that of planning for more ef- 
fective and efficient information systems in 
science and technology. 

The large majority of COSATI’s member- 
ship is from outside the library community, 
simply because the large bulk of Federal ex- 
pense and effort in this area is not concerned 
with traditional library functions. Yet it is 
inconceivable to me that. viable plans can 
be laid by COSATI for achieving a more ef- 
ficient and effective network of national in- 
formation systems in the field of science and 
technology without the active involvement of 
the library community. 

It is a matter of sad record, however, that 
out of some 20-odd plans for achieving this 
more effective and efficient national network 
of information systems in science and tech- 
nology, not one of the more widely discussed 
plans has originated from within the library 
community. And not surprising, few of the 
plans bore much resemblance to traditional 
library operations. Does the library com- 
munity believe there is no need, no problem, 


1 Clapp, v. W., “The Future of the Research 
8 Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
964. 
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here? If there are needs and problems, does 
the ancient and honorable practice of 
librarianship feel it has nothing to offer 
towards the solution of these problems, the 
satisfying of these needs? Does my previous 
comment about the different nature of sci- 
ence and technology really apply here? 

With only a few exceptions (most of whom 
are here today), those in the information 
services business at the close of World 
War Il—meaning, those in the library busi- 
ness—did not recognize the dramatic changes 
that were then stirring in their market. 
The sweeping national interest in research 
and engineering in the physical sciences as an 
instrument of national security and of eco- 
nomic growth, together with the resultant 
dramatic changes in the market for informa- 
tion services simply went unnoticed. 

What were these changes? First, there 
were the quantitative changes—the volume 
of information and the number of R. & D. 
clients increased markedly as a result of the 
massive Federal spending for R. & D. related 
to national security. Then, there were the 
qualitative changes—scientific and technical 
information was packaged in new forms, such 
as the technical report; clients wanted faster 
answers, and answers covering a larger num- 
ber of disciplines; the value of information 
decreased more rapidly with the passage of 
time, so that in some fields of education, as 
in medical schools, only the serial literature 
of the last few years was accurate. In addi- 
tion, fewer individuals bought their own 
books and journals, preferring to be served 
by the organization's library; the Federal 
Government became the major supporter of 
the Nation’s research and development pro- 
gram, and under its leadership major na- 
tional goals were set and large un- 
dertaken. Finally, there were revolutionary 
changes in the technology applicable to in- 
formation service operations, 

Since libraries are almost exclusively 
staffed by people trained in the humanities. 
I will assume that you are also predomi- 
nantly humanities-trained. This is an im- 
portant point when the role of libraries in 
science and technology is examined. 

Let us look at science and engineering 
closely. What is scientific research? The 
discovery of natural phenomena, and the 
organization of these observations into what 
we call “laws of nature.” There are some 
scientific disciplines, malniy descriptive, 
which deal with transient phenomena, such 
as taxonomy and anthropology. But the 
great majority of scientific research deals 
with the never-changing laws of the phys- 
ical world. As a result, the only penalty to 
be paid for losing or discarding old informa- 
tion in science is the necessity for repeating 
the experiment. 

Furthermore, it is safe to say that the 
continuing improvement in the tools for 
conducting scientific research make today's 
experiment much more meaningful than 
. Just within my research career 
of slightly over 20 years, the increased preci- 
sion of measuring, and hence understanding, 
the reactions taking place in petroleum proc- 
essing has been awe-inspiring. Had I been 
asked, 20 years ago, to let my imagination 
run wili in describing some desirable meas- 
uring devices, I doubt that I would have been 
bold enough to describe what today are ordi- 
nary tools. In a similar manner engineering 
gets done. The penalty paid for poor en- 
gineering is usually a more costly design or 
These are not light 
penalties, but they are hard to estimate in 
advance and we are used to them. 

This is different—so different—from the 
humanities and the law, whose very content 
is the product of human intellect and of 
emotional responses to life at a given point 
in time. Once lost, these cannot be recap- 
tured. For the humanities, the library is the 
laboratory. For the law, the brary is the 
esential starting point. 
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But for science and technology, I would 
guess that, if one or two libraries in the 
United States had a complete collection of 
published material, and could find a re- 
quested item and supply a copy promptly on 
request, every other library in the Nation 
could safely discard all published material 
over 20 to 30 years old in science and tech- 
nology. The savings in library space and 
construction costs are staggering to contem- 

late. 

5 Let me mention another aspect of library 
use by the scientist and engineer. In almost 
every case, they have a problem to solve. 
They do not want access to all the informa- 
tion, much of it outdated, bearing on the 
problem. The specific, best information to 
solve the problem at hand is the answer de- 
sired, not a number of books and bound 
volumes of journals which might (or might 
not) have the answer. The need is for less, 
not more, information—but information of a 
higher degree of pertinence. 

In general, scientists and engineers have a 
fairly good idea of the information needed 
to solve their problems. They may not ex- 
press their need clearly; they will in many 
cases need guidance to the right shelf. But 
most of the time they know what informa- 
tion they need. 

I hear murmurings about the need for 
browsing. We would all agree that browsing 
is a different service from supplying docu- 
ments or information on request. Should a 
system be designed to accommodate browsing 
without a clear understanding of the extra 
costs associated with the extra service? Does 
a system designed to permit browsing per- 
form its other functions as efficiently as it 
could in the absence of browsing? Further- 
more, while browsing on occasion is an es- 
tablished behavior pattern of the present 
generation, might this not be due to the in- 
efficiency of the present information transfer 
system in the libraries? Might not a better 
system, more flexible and responsive to the 
user, eliminate browsing? 

Perhaps a literary culture could support 
a large, traditional library-type storehouse 
of knowledge for use at some remote time 
by some person whose needs are very ill- 
defined. However, we are in an industrial 
society and will remain there for the pre- 
dictable future. This industrial society is 
dependent on active exploitation of informa- 
tion for its forward momentum and con- 
tinued progress. As the sum total of poten- 
tially useful information grows by leaps and 
bounds, so do the difficulties of exploita- 
tion. While for some cultures and some dis- 
ciplines the traditional storehouse-of-knowl- 
edge concept may be valid, I believe that 
today and in the future, libraries must dedi- 
cate themselves to the active exploitation 
of recorded knowledge and must pay rela- 
tively less attention to the acquisition and 
storage of information and more to those 
parts of the service which will promote the 
active use of information. This is especially 
true for college and university and other 
research libraries. 

It was during the past 20 years that in- 
formation divisions” were widely created, in- 
stead of “libraries”; that a large number of 
professionally trained people entered the in- 
formation services business, but not as “li- 
brarians.“ And a number of competent en- 
trepreneurs more sensitive to the ng 
market found a real opportunity to provide 
information services, and with profit to 
themselves. 

This turn of events was not preordained. 
It took a positive turning-away from the 
problem by the general library community 
to bring about this situation. 

One of the exceptions to the general 
trend—and a brilliant exception—was the 
National Library of Medicine, then under 
the leadership of Col. Brad Rogers. The 
thinking and planning which lay back of 
the National Library of Medicine's bold 
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plunge into the new era of librarianship was 
eloquently told by Scott Adams, now Dep- 
uty Director of the National Library of 
Medicine, before the American Library As- 
sociation last summer? I can do no better 
than to quote from his talk: 

“A principal feature of the scientific rev- 
olution is the emergence and rapid develop- 
ment of interdisciplinary science funded by 
mission-oriented government agencies, and 
the displacement of the older scientific 
disciplines. This phenomenon is creating 
major stresses on the institutional forms 
through which science is conducted; for 
example, university organization, and in- 
stitutions of primary and secondary scien- 
tific publication. The same forces are oper- 
ating on the research library, which has 
been and is a passive rather than an active 
instrument in scientific communication. 
Its function has traditionally been not to ex- 
ploit, but to create resources for others to 
exploit. And interdisciplinary science needs 
active, not passive assistance.” 

You are aware of the results of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine's decision to ren- 
der active, not passive assistance. Its 
Medlars program, now being extended on a 
trial basis to several other large libraries, 
has been a success. Special interest biblio- 
graphies are being regularly produced, and 
additional ones are planned. Even broader 
Programs are envisioned in the Medical Li- 
brary Assistance Act of 1965, which has just 
had a very favorable hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Now let us turn to some of the comprehen- 
sive plans and thinking inside the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, as repre- 
sented by COSATI and OST, about national 
information systems, and the role of libraries 
in these systems. As you can gather by the 
questions I have raised so far, we have no 
neat, pat answers to the problems of na- 
tional information systems. 

About 6 months ago, an interdepartmental 
COSATI task group began to review the 
scientific and technical information activi- 
ties within Federal Government with a goal 
of developing a plan for improvement of 
scientific and technical information activi- 
ties in the United States. In order to do 
this in a realistic fashion, it was necessary 
to review the activities outside the Federal 
establishment, since the non-Federal and 
Federal activities are mutually dependent 
on one another and large sums of Federal 
funds go directly or indirectly to support 
these activities. Very early in the delibera- 
tions of the COSATI task group the impor- 
tance of continuing dialogs with repre- 
sentatives of the various components of the 
complex of information systems in this coun- 
try was recognized. Within the Federal 
Government there is a readymade mecha- 
nism; namely COSATI. But for non-Federal 
scientific and technical information activi- 
ties there is no such mechanism, My ap- 
pearance today is a response to the task 
group's sense of obligation to keep this seg- 
ment of the information community in- 
formed and to solicit your comments. In 
particular, it is to present the task group's 
preliminary thinking 


And al- 
though this meeting is an unwieldy mech- 
anism for getting your suggestions and com- 
ments, I hope you will be stimulated to 
channel your reaction through your society 
representatives to COSATI. The task group 
would be especially interested in a definition 
3 the part that ACRL feels its member librar- 
es should play and its plans for fulfilling 
these responsibilities. 


Adams, Scott, “The Scientific Revolution 
and the Research Library,” Library Resources 
and Technical Services, vol. 9, No. 2, Spring, 
1965. 
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The task group recognizes the great im- 
portance and extensive character of informal 
communications, such as meetings of all 
kinds, distribution of preprints, etc., but up 


tion, and the initial distribution of research 
and development results, will get later con- 
sideration. 

The task group is being assisted by a study 


The specific concept accepted by the task 
for further testing has not been final- 
I it is only a beginning. 
the task group Is anxious to have this 


: 
| 
i 
i 


The body of the national network of in- 
formation systems, as now visualized, would 
be made up of two parts, I. e., a complex of 
library systems (document-oriented, such as 


ber of national libraries handling the docu- 


ners, each responsible to a specific Federal 
agency with primary mission responsibilities 
in the field of interest of the assigned library. 
Coordination and compatibility among the 
libraries would be a primary goal from the 
beginning. A question for early resolution 
would be the mechanism for bringing about 
this coordination. 

The complex of library systems would be 
the existing library systems (Federal; col- 
lege and university; public; specialized (in- 
dustry, institutes, etc.), schools). These li- 
braries would, as now, look to the national 
libraries for loan of documents, catalogs, 
etc., as may be appropriate, and would, in 
turn, provide some of the input to those 
libraries. 

The complex of evaluation and retrieval 
systems would consist of those activities of 
the Government agencies, universities, in- 
dustries, and societies (professional, scien- 
tific, and trade) that are concerned with 
providing information, as opposed to docu- 
ments, to rather specific audiences. Ele- 
ments of this system would be designed to: 

1. Provide secondary current awareness; 

2. Analyze and evaluate information; 

3. Facilitate searching through deep in- 
dexing and other means; and 

4. Retrieve information on request. 

These activities are normally much more 
Closely identified with the research and de- 
velopment programs and the scientific dis- 
ciplines than are the document-oriented ac- 
tivities centered on libraries. They do re- 
quire scientific and technical orientation and 
competence of the participating personnel. 

So much for the outline of the task group 
effort. Let me again stress that this think- 
ing is preliminary, and is susceptible to great 
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change, especially from the users of the 
proposed system. Please take seriously your 
personal involvement and responsibility for 

the evolution of a more effective 
and efficient national network of informa- 
tion systems for science and technology. 

In terms that are more ic to the 
needs of college and university Mbraries— 
your needs—the national complex of librar 
systems might have these characteristics: 

(a) National libraries that take respon- 
sibility at the broadest level for: 

1. Producing comprehensive catalogs avail- 
able on a current basis in a form that is use- 
ful to State and local systems. A firm re- 
quirement here is a technique and system 
that allows national libraries to furnish cata- 
logs that can be manipulated with compu- 
ters, yet at the same time handled manually, 
since cost or other considerations may com- 
pel some college and university libraries to 
operate on a manual basis for some years to 
come. 

2. Developing national union lists of seri- 
als, with identification of selected holdings. 
These lists must be in a form that can be 
easily manipulated so that they can be a 
basis for State or other specialized lists set 
up by libraries to match their own particu- 
lar needs. 

3. Clearly defining the individual national 
libraries’ subject areas of responsibility, and 
assuming responsibility for the acquisition 
of and service on all materials in each area 
so identified. 

4. Finally, developing and maintaining on 
a current basis indexes of the items in the 
national library collections. 

(b) There should be State and regional 
library systems which draw on the national 
libraries and develop services and tools of 
their own to provide: 

1. State or regional catalogs; 

2. State or regional union lists of serials; 

3. Acquisitions that match serv- 
ice needs without duplicating national col- 
lections in subject areas of little regional or 
State interests; and 

4. A planned program for automatic data 
processing, computer, facsimile and trans- 
mission facilities, when these are identified 
as useful components of a system, that allow 
libraries to turn to other State or regional 
services rapidly and economically. 

(c) Local library systems such as school, 
public, college, or university libraries that: 

1. Draw on the regional as well as the na- 
tional library systems and services and col- 
lections, and yet at the same time have ade- 
quate working collections to meet their own 
high-frequency demands. 

2. Arrange adequate techniques to con- 
nect themselves vertically to regional or na- 
tional services and collections and horizon- 
tally to libraries having special services 
within their region. 

The cooperation both in planning and 
operation that the foregoing entails is 
obvious. Standardization, yet at the same 
time, maintenance of some degree of fiex- 
ibility at all levels; feedback loops, horizontal 
and vertical, that assure responsive planning 
for new or changing needs; staffs better 
trained and differently oriented. than they 
are today—all will be involved. 

As you know, there has been much favor- 
able testimony from the library community 
and from user groups in favor of two bills 
pending before the Congress—the higher 
education bill and the medical library bill. 
The bills, if enacted, will involve the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money raised from the 
tax-paying public. As Mr. Gordon Williams 
said at the SLA meeting last month, the Con- 
gress cannot be expected to supply the neces- 
sary funds until a reasonable national system 
has been planned. Doesn't the public have 
the right to ask that the library community 
organize itself and operate with maximum 
efficiency? Are the present, voluntary 
schemes for cooperative cataloguing complete 
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and prompt? Was the experiment of some 
years ago to catalogue at source damned 
prematurely for reasons which could be over- 
come given enough willingness to cooperate 
and to coordinate library procedures? Is it 
even necessary, in science and technology, 
to have a catalogue other than the indexes 
and other guides to the periodic literature 
produced by professional societies, two of 
our national libraries, and other non-library 
groups? How will Ubraries apply the new 
technologies of information transfer? How 
will libraries employ the products of the new 
information centers? 

These are challenging questions to you. 
The answers are within your fleld of ex- 
pertise. I am sure you are more than equal 
to the task. 

I close by quoting again from Scott.Adams: 

“As we move toward the 21st century, I 
think our responsibility as research librarians 
is clear—to understand the forces which are 
reshaping our society—to interpret those 
forces in terms of the changes required in 
our institutions—and to have the vision and 
the boldness to plan at a national level the 
provision of research library resources and 
services for a new age.” 


Oakland, Iowa; A Progressive Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently read an editorial in the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil which praised Oakland, 
a small town in my district. Although 
Oakland has a population of only 1,340, it 
is one of the most progressive and for- 
ward-looking towns in the State of Iowa. 

This small town has a golf course, 
swimming pool, Ebrary, and a park, and 
is now in the process of building a beef 
packing plant and nursing home. 

I thought that the successes of this 
progressive town might be of interest to 
my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, July 16, 
1965] 


CONFIDENCE AND ENTHUSIASM PERVADE THE 
Am IN OAKLAND 


Oakland, the fourth largest town in Pot- 
tawattamie County, is experiencing a boom 
of major proportions. Just last week it was 
announced that a beef packingplant, ex- 
pected to employ as many as 75, will be 
completed in early 1966. This plant is the 
largest of many planned or proposed build- 
ing projects in the Oakland community. 

In addition to the packingplant, a nurs- 
ing home is scheduled in the immediate fu- 
ture. There is a possibility of a new ele- 
mentary school being built soon, and a new 
5 — Post office is being considered for Oak- 

d. 

Although its population in the last census 
was only 1,340, Oakland has a golf course, 
a municipal swimming pool, a fine public 
library, and a good park. Long considered 
one of the strongest agricultural towns in 
southwest Iowa, the businesses in Oakland 
over the years have done a fine job of pro- 
viding goods and services to the 
town and the nearby rural area. 

At the present time, there is a feeling of 
genuine confidence and enthusiasm in Oak- 
land. This enthusiasm becomes quite con- 
tagious and has a way of bowling over the 
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opposition of those who “know it can't be 
done“ and those “who like the town the 
way it is.” 

What is that little something which makes 
it possible for one small town to show all 
the signs of a boom while most towns of 
its size are slowly fading away? It is diffi- 
cult to point out exactly what provides the 
spark but we think it must be the commu- 
nity leaders. 

In a small town, an enormous amount of 
good can be done by a few people working 
with the betterment of the community at 
heart. A few individuals, working sep- 
arately or together, who are willing to de- 
vote a few hours a week to thoughts and ac- 
tions aimed at improving their community 
can do wonders. 

We think therein les the secret of Oak- 
land's success. Due to the generosity of the 
late Frank Eckels, long a respected com- 
munity leader, and the followthrough of 
younger citizens, the golf course and the 
library came into being. From that time, 
Oakland has displayed far more than its 
share of community growth and pride, 

How far the present impetus of com- 
munity accomplishment can carry Oakland 
is difficult to say. Those of us who know 
the young businessmen that are providing 
the spark in that community wouldn’t want 
to sell them short. We wish them all the 
luck in the world. 


A Veto by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President went to great pains to explain 
that he vetoed the important military 
construction measures only because he 
was advised it was an unwarranted and 
unconstitutional restriction on the power 
of the President to deal quickly and de- 
cisively with national emergencies. 

The newspaper reaction to this deci- 
sion has been extremely favorable as this 
editorial from the August 24 Philadelphia 
Inquirer illustrates. This incisive analy- 
sis deserves wide distribution, and I in- 
sert it in the Record at this point: 

A VETO BY THE PRESIDENT 

We support strongly President Johnson's 
veto of the $1,780 million military construc- 
tion bill. The veto is a weapon that Mr. 
Johnson has used sparingly. In this instance 
he used it wisely. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the 
bill he vetoed is an essential piece of legisla- 
tion which needs to be enacted at this ses- 
sion of Congress. In view of the critical 
situation in southeast Asia it would be folly 
to postpone vital military construction proj- 
ects until next year. We urge Congress to 
remove or modify the provision to which the 
President objected and then proceed prompt- 
ly to pass the measure again. 

The veto was aimed at a section of the bill 
that would have forbidden the President to 
close any military installation, or reduce its 
functions substantially, unless an advance 
notice of 4 months were given to the Senate 
and House Armed Services Committees. Mr. 
Johnson declared—rightly so, in our opin- 
ion—this would be congressional intrusion 
mee constitutional powers of the Presi- 

ency. 
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Aside from the constitutional question, the 
provision would hamstring national security 
and defense. In these troublesome and un- 
certain times it is necessary to maintain 
military flexibility. If the President deems 
it advisable—for the safety of the country 
and to maintain maximum efficiency of the 
Armed Forces—to shift the functions of a 
military base to some other location, he 
ought to be able to do so speedily and with- 
out political interference. It is neither rea- 
sonable nor prudent to demand that he no- 
tify Congress 4 months in advance. 

We would advocate that, as a routine mat- 
ter of policy, the President make a practice 
of consulting with Congress and keeping its 
Members fully informed on changes of status 
in military installations—but he should not 
have his hands tied by a mandatory 4-month 
waiting period. To impose unwarranted re- 
striction upon Presidential power to act de- 
cisively and immediately, in the national in- 
terest, is to tamper dangerously with the 
security of the country. 


Why We're in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the trustees of Freedom House in 
New York, a distinguished and well- 
informed group of patriots, issued a bal- 
anced, temperate, and wise statement 
concerning this Nation’s involvement in 
Vietnam. 

The reasons advanced by these Amer- 
icans for continuing to support free 
South Vietnam in its struggle against ag- 
gression are, I think, incontrovertible. 
Highlights of the Freedom House state- 
ment appeared recently in the Deseret 
News of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

I offer for entry in the Record the 
highly interesting editorial on this mat- 
ter, Why We're in Vietnam,” and I rise 
to salute the officials of Freedom House 
for the excellent statement which they 
advanced. This editorial—and the Free- 
dom House statement—will lend balance 
and perspective to the national dialog 
on Vietnam: 

WHY WE'RE IN VIETNAM 

As any American who has followed the 
course of events in Vietnam knows, there are 
plenty of valid reasons for being critical of 
the U.S. involvement there. 

Among them is the danger of spreading 
our military forces too thin, of doing the 
South Vietnamese fighting for them, of 
fighting an unfamiliar type of warfare on 
the enemy's terms rather than on our own 
in a land where it’s hard to distinguish foe 
from friend, and of drawing Red China into 
the conflict in such a way that might bring 
on world war III. 

These criticisms—and others—are being 
loudly voiced by the administration's critics 
in the intellectual community. 

The administration and its supporters 
maintain, however, that the North Vietnam 
Government is just a puppet being manipu- 
lated by Red China for the purpose of spread- 
ing its Communist empire, that the will of 
the Vietnamese people to resist this aggres- 
sion is attested to by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have given their lives fighting it 
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or who have fled before its advances, that 
the United States is receiving help in Viet- 
nam from a score or more of nations, and 
that opinion polls show the great majority 
of the American public believes President 
Johnson is doing the right thing in Vietnam. 

In a debate where both sides are so dia- 
metrically opposed, what's the ordinary citi- 
zen to believe? 

In the interest of clarifying the thinking 
being done about Vietnam, the trustees of 
Freedom House In New York have issued a 
credo which makes a great deal of sense. It 
includes: 

Our withdrawal from Vietnam under pres- 
ent circumstances cannot be sustained on 
moral grounds. * * * Having freely accepted 
responsibility as a world and a 
champion of freedom, the United States 
would dishonor that role by defaulting on its 
promises and commitments. Such default 
would not only abandon men, women, and 
children to cruel reprisals; it would seriously 
undermine the credibility of our commit- 
ments to other nations. A 

The decision to halt Communist aggres- 
sion—whether in Vietnam, Laos, or the 
Congo—is clearly in the interest of the 
United States and other nations of the free 
world. 

We welcome the recognition of a common 
interest which has prompted Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Korea to take an active 
part in the present struggle. We hope other 
allies will join in the defense of free world 
areas threatened by Communist wars of na- 
tional liberation. 

The United States is not embarked on a 
military crusade against Communist nations. 
Our record in dealing with the Iron Curtain 
nations of Europe and living peaceably with 
their Communist-controlled societies is our 
credential. 

We regret the world is still racked by force 
rather than run by reason. But we also see 
no hope for reason until the force of law- 
lessness is checked. Our troops and arms 
are not mere engines of destruction; they are 
instruments of prevention. We mean to use 
them as judiciously as possible. But we do 
mean to use them effectively. 

The objective of our involvement in Viet- 
nam is not total annihilation of the Com- 
munist Vietcong; rather, it is to convince 
them by the only means Peng 8 
understand—strength and the willingness to 
use it—that the best interests of all will be 
found not on the battlefield but at the 
conference table. 

In working to achieve the goal of an hon- 
orable peace in Vietnam, the administration 
needs the wholehearted support of the Amer- 
ican people. 


Near East Refugee Problem 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the thoughtful and careful 
presentation of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], 
on the refugee problem in the Near East. 
He has performed a great service in the 
last few weeks in bringing to the Con- 
gress the problem of the arms race and 
its dangers, the water conflict and today 
his excellent suggestion on refugees. He 
has performed a great service to the 
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House and the State Department in his 
research and analysis. 

Mr. Speaker, when I traveled in that 
land I discovered that every effort had 
been made to settle the Arab question in 

an equitable and just manner. I dis- 
covered that there were Arabs in the 
Knesset and there were at least three 
Arab political parties, with complete free- 
dom to participate in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. Arab Christians are permitted 
freedom of religion and enjoy the use of 
their own language, The Israeli Govern- 
ment maintains Arab schools. There are 
over 250 state schools for Arabs with 
some 34,000 pupils. You may be assured 
that there is freedom and opportunity for 
these people within the new nation. 
Under the Israeli Government they have 
made advancement and progress, far in 
excess of their fellows across the border. 
The refugees have been forcibly kept 
from returning and have been main- 
tained as a festering sore in the Near 
East. The truth that I speak here today 
has been well documented. This House 
knows that it is true, our State Depart- 
ment knows that it is true. We should, 
therefore, make it plain to Mr. Nasser 
and his puppets that they should quit 
playing politics with the unfortunate 
lives of these poor people. 
Mr. RooseEvett’s suggestions on the 
floor this week deserve careful considera- 


American Academic Community Supports 
Freedom House Statement on Viet- 
nam 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the teach-ins on the American college 
campus and the Poet Robert Lowell’s 
dramatic refusal to participate in the 
White House Festival of the Arts have 
widely been interpreted as an indication 
that America’s intellectuals do not agree 
with our policy in Vietnam. 

IT have never felt this to be the case and 
I want to call your attention to a graphic 
piece of evidence which demonstrates the 
general support which President Johnson 
has in the academic community. 

Faculty members at 70 colleges, univer- 
sities, and other institutions of higher 
education—a total of more than 130 in 
all—have endorsed the Freedom House 
statement which declares that with- 
drawal from Vietnam under present cir- 
cumstances would be morally indefen- 
sible and that the decision to halt Com- 
munist aggression is in the vital interest 
of the free world nations. 

Evidence of this kind of general sup- 
port is so important that I include the 
August 23 Freedom House release in the 
Recorp at this time: 

AMERICAN ACADEMIC COMMUNITY SUPPORTS 
FREEDOM HOUSE STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 
More than 130 members of the American 

academic community have publicly backed 
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the position of the US. Government in 
South Vietnam. Their action was taken in 
endorsing a Freedom House statement, which 
declares that the present policy of the 
United States “deserves the wholehearted 
support of the American people.” 

Faculty members at 70 colleges, universi- 
ties, and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the United States are among those ex- 
pressing their agreement. Although a ma- 
jority are in the flelds of political science and 
international relations, the group includes 
scholars from a wide range of academic dis- 
ciplines. A professor of economics at Cor- 
nell University, however, withheld his sig- 
nature although he agreed with the state- 
ment and has “written various public officials 
to this effect.” He expressed the feeling that 
“it is inappropriate for individuals with ex- 
pertise in one feld to use their position to at- 
tempt to influence the public.“ 

The endorsements are In response to a iet- 
ter mailed to a selected list of persons in 
academic life by Leo Cherne, chairman of 
the Freedom House Executive Committee. 
Writing on behalf of Freedom House, Mr. 
Cherne declared: “Too long, we feel, those 
with opposing views have been left a clear 
field to present themselves to the world as 
the single voice of American intellectuals,” 

In addition to the faculty members, hun- 
dreds of Americans in all walks of life have 
written to declare their agreement with the 
Freedom House statement on Vietnam. Most 
of them backed up their declaration with a 
contribution to permit the statement to be 
disseminated more widely. 

They overwhelmingly endorsed the view 
that if the “aggression against South Viet- 
nam—disguised as a ‘war of liberation’—is 
not successfully resisted, more aggression and 
perhaps even larger scale war will follow.” 

The Freedom House statement included a 
credo of support, which declared that with- 
drawal from Vietnam under present circum- 
stances would be morally indefensible and 
that the decision to halt Communist aggres- 
sion is clearly in the interest of the free world 
nations. At the same time the statement 
noted that the United States is “not em- 
barked on a military crusade Com- 
munist nations” and that American mili 
operations are “only part of the substantial 
U.S. program to enlarge the economic, social, 
and political future of the Vietnamese 
people.” 

The Freedom House effort to enlist support 
for our Government's Vietnam policy was 
welcomed by President Johnson in a letter 
to the organization’s public affairs commit- 
tee, dated July 19, as follows: 

“I believe your statement in support of the 
policy of the United States toward Vietnam 
refiects the strong opinion of most Amer- 
icans. What you say takes increased impor- 
tance from your long and courageous record 
of opposition to all forms of tyranny. 

“I am grateful for the position stated in 
your credo of support and I hope that others 
who feel as you do may be willing to join in 
this expression. Effective public support of 
our national purpose in Vietnam will hasten 
the coming of the peace which is our common 
purpose.” 

The members of the academic community 
who have endorsed the administration's pol- 
icy in Vietnam are part of a growing list of 
faculty. members who are communicating 
their views to Freedom House. New sponsors 
si adding their names daily; the list to date 

ollows: 


SPONSORS OF FREEDOM HOUSE STATEMENT 
American International College: C. 8. 
Samra. 


The American University: Ernest S. Grif- 
fith, dean, School of International Service; 
Loy W. Henderson, director, Center for Di- 
plomacy and Foreign Relations. 

Bowling Green State University: Emanuel 
Solon, department of chemistry. 
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Brandeis University: Max Lerner, professor 
of American civilization. 

Brooklyn College: Harry D. Gideonse, pres- 
ident; Hyman Kublin, department of his- 
tory; Ivan D. London, department of 
psychology. 

Brown University: William T. Hastings, 
professor of English emeritus. 

Bryn Mawr College: Angeline H. Lograsso. 

Carleton College: Reginald D. Lang, de- 
partment of government and international 
relations. 

The Catholic University of America: B. 8. 
Browzin. 


Claremont Graduate School: George S. 
Blair. 
Claremont Men's College: Wiliam S. 


Stokes, senior professor of comparative polit- 
ical Institutions. 

The College of Idaho: George V. Wolfe, 
professor of political science. 

Columbia University: Daniel Bell, profes- 
sor of sociology; Zbygniew Brzezinski, direc- 
tor, research institute on Communist affairs; 
William K. Jones, professor of law; Willis L. 
M. Reese, director, Parker School of Foreign 
and Comparative Law; Joseph H. Smith, pro- 
fessor of law. 

Cornell University: Charles Ackerman, de- 
partment of sociology; George H. Hildebrand, 
department of economics; Jacob Wolfowitz, 
department of mathematics. 

Dartmouth College: John W. Masland, de- 
partment of government. 

Drew University: Will Herberg. 

Elmhurst College: Royal J. Schmidt, pro- 
fessor of political science and history. 

Fairfield University: John Norman, depart- 
ment of history. 


Gallaudet College: Kurt Beermann, profes- 
sor of history and political science. 

George Washington University: Franz Mi- 
chael, associate director, Institute for Sino- 
Soviet Studies. 

Georgetown University: James D. Atkin- 
son, department of government; Walter W. 
Wilkinson, department of history; Rey. Ger- 
ard F. Yates, S.J., international student pro- 
grams. 

Harvard University: Robert Braucher, pro- 
fessor of law; Carl J. Friedrich, professor of 
government, Littauer Center; Morton H. Hal- 
perin, Center for International Affairs; 
George C. Homans, department of social rela- 
tions; Samuel P. Huntington, professor of 
government; William L. Langer, professor of 
history; Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., department 
of government; George H. Quester, Center for 
International Affairs; George C. Shattuck, 
Medical School; Roland W. Thorwaldsen, 
Center for the Study of World Religions. 

Hofstra University: Robert A. Christie; 
John ©: Moore, department of history. 

Hollins College: Victor Zitta. 


Indiana University: Robert F. Byrnes, di- 
rector, Russian and East European Institute; 
John E. Stoner, department of government. 

Lehigh University: H. S. Braddick, depart- 
ment of international relations; Aurie N. 
Dunlap, department of international rela- 
tions; A. Roy Eckardt, department of religion. 

Macalester College: Arthur Upgren, depart- 
ment of economics. 

Marquette University: Arthur C. Marlow, 

„ Political science; Quentin L. 
Quade, department of political science; Eric 
Waldman, department of political science 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
Lincoln P. Bloomfield, department of politi- 
cal science; Ithiel de Sola Pool, department 
of political science; Lucian W. Pye, depart- 
ment of political science. 

Miami University: Dan N. Jacobs, pro- 
fessor of government. 

Michigan State University: Charles R. 
Adrian, chairman, department of political 
science; Wesley R. Fishel, department of 
Political science; J. Oliver Hall, department 
of social science. 
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New York University: Sidney Hook, de- 
partment of philosophy; Frank N. Trager, 
professor of international affairs, 

Ohio State University: James A. Robinson. 

Princeton University: Rowland Egger, 
Woodrow Wilson school of public and inter- 
national affairs; Brooks Emeny, advisory 
council, Woodrow Wilson school of public 
and international affairs; William W. Lock- 
wood, Woodrow Wilson school of public and 
international affairs. 

Ripon College: William Fleming, chair- 
man, department of political science. 

Rutgers—The State University: Donald G. 
Herzberg, executive director, the Eagleton 
Institute of politics. 

Sacramento State College: George Tok- 
makoff, department of history. 

Saint Louls University: Francis J. Corley, 
department of history. 

Smith College: M. Salvadori, department 
of history. 

Southern Hlinois University: William 
Goodman, chairman, faculty of government. 

Stanford University: Stefan T. Possony, 
director, international political studies pro- 
gram, Hoover Institution. 

State College, Shippensburg, Pa.: Benjamin 
Nispel, dean of arts and sciences. 

Texas A. & M. University: Daniel Russell, 
Professor emeritus of sociology. 

Texas Christian University: Charles W. 
Procter, department of government. 

Texas Western College: S. D. Myres, de- 
partment of government; Roland I. Perusse, 
department of government. 

Tulane University: Henry L. Mason, pro- 
fessor of political science. 

University of Bridgeport: Victor E. Muniec, 
Justus M. van der Kroef, department of 
political science. 

University of California, Berkeley: Eric C. 
Beliquist, department of political science; 
Joseph P. Harris, department of political 
science; Seymour Martin Lipset, director, 
Institute of International Studies; Frederick 
O. Mosher, department of political science; 
William Petersen, department of sociology; 
Robert A. Scalapino, department of political 
science; Raymond J. Sontag, department of 
history; Aaron Wildavsky, department of 
political science. 

University of California, Los Angeles: J. A. 
C. Grant, Robert G. Neumann, department 
of political science. 

University of Chicago: Morton A. Kaplan, 

University of Cincinnati: Paul F. Power, 
departmert of political science. 

University of Colorado: James L. Busey, 
department of political science; Edward J. 
Rozek, department of political science. 

University of Connecticut: Arthur Bron- 
well, dean of engineering. 

University of Maryland: Walter Darnell 
Jacobs, department of government and 
Politics. 

University of Michigan: Russell Fifield, 
department of political science. 

University of Minnesota: Carl A. Auerbach, 
Professor of law; Harold C. Deutsch, chair- 
man, department of history; Samuel Krislov; 
O. H. McLaughlin, department of political 
science; Arnold M. Rose, professor of 
sociology. 

University of Montana: Thomas Payne. 

University of Pennsylvania: William R. 
Kintner, deputy director, Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute; Robert Strausz-Hupe, di- 
rector, Foreign Policy Research Institute. 

University of Pittsburgh: Daniel 8. 
Cheever, Graduate School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs; John O. Hall, director, 
overseas programs, Graduate School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs; Donald C. 
Stone, dean, Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs. 

University of Richmond: Spencer D. Al- 
bright. 

University of South Carolina: Robert W. 

professor of law; James E. Larson, 
professor of political science. 

University of Tennessee: Douglas Carlisle, 
department of political science. 
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University of Texas: Page Keeton, dean, 
school of law. 

University of Washington: Imre Boba, Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute; Karl A. Witt- 
fogel. 

Upper Iowa University: Charles B. Clark. 

Utah State University: Jay M. Bagley, civil 
engineering department; Carlton Culmsee, 
dean, College of Humanities and Arts; Elliot 
Rich, civil engineering department. 

Wabash College: George A. Lipsky, politi- 
cal science and geography department; War- 
ren W. Shearer, economics department. 

Western Washington State College: Man- 
fred C. Vernon, department of political 
science, 

Yale University: Eugene V. Rostow, pro- 
fessor of law; Walter R. Sharp, professor 
emeritus of international relations; Alex- 
ander von Graevenitz, department of micro- 
biology. : 

Yeshiva University: Joseph Dunner; Ro- 
man Vishniac, professor of biology. 

Additional : Robert A. Goldwin, 
director, Public Affairs Conference Center, 
University of Chicago; William V. O’Brien, 
chairman, Institute of World Policy, George- 
town University; Robert Sobel, Department 
of History, Hofstra University. 


Federal Government and Washington: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION Sns REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the uninformed partnership of the 
Federal Government and the State of 
Washington in keeping gambling illegal 
in Washington and thus making gam- 
bling's lucrative profits available to the 
underworld. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover 
in Washington came to $30 million. 
More significant—and more menacing— 
is Washington's illegal gambling activ- 
ity. Testimony before the McClellan 
Committee indicated that off-track bet- 
ting comes to about $50 billion annually 
throughout the Nation, with this figure 
accounting for only some 42 percent of 
the national annual illegal gambling 
total, which would thus be $120 billion. 
On a population basis, illegal gambling in 
Washington would come to about $1.92 
billion a year so that Washington is 
really a lucrative stamping ground for 
the syndicate. The mob cuts itself 10 
percent of the illegal gambling take 
which means that they must be prosper- 
ing mightily in Washington. Govern- 
ment-run gambling would siphon these 
moneys from mob treasuries putting 
gambling revenues to work for the 
people. 

The best way to make gambling work 
for the public good—since it is basically 
ineradicable—is a national or series of 
State lotteries. If the State of Wash- 
ington would wake up to social and 
financial reality, it would legalize, regu- 
late and control gambling so that the 
gambling urge of the people of Wash- 
ington could be made to work for rather 
than against society. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the situation in the Post Office Depart- 
ment is unbelievable indeed. Each day, 
my attention is called to some new and 
outrageous example of inefficiency. Just 
a few weeks ago, I called to the attention 
of my colleagues the incredible disap- 
pearance in the mails of over a half- 
million dollars worth of coin “proof sets” 
produced by the U.S. Treasury. This 
was a prime example of the gross in- 
competency with which our Post Office 
Department is presently being operated. 

While Post Office Department officials 
contend they are taking steps to improve 
our mail service, the record is to the 


contrary. 

My distinguished colleague on the 
other side of the aisle, the Honorable 
GEORGE SHIPLEY, of Illinois, recently 
made some very pointed comments about 
economy in the Post Office Department. 
They were reprinted in the Omaha 
Postal Clerk and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to enter this article in the Recor. 

The article follows: 


DEPARTMENT ATTACKED BY ILLINOIS 
CONGRESSMAN 


The following article appeared in the Nixie 
local 239, Springfield, I. 

(What Representative SmIīPLEY thinks of 
the mail service. Reprinted by permission 
of Gene Callahan, Ilinois State Register po- 
litical reporter.) 

U.S. Representative GEORGE SHIPLEY, of 
Olney, has leveled severe criticism at the 
administration of Postmaster General John 
Gronousk!i for a Post Office decision to con- 
solidate seven rural mail routes in Smrrier’s 
23d District. Here are excerpts from SHIP- 
Lxr's attack: 

“Recently the Post Office Department an- 
nounced it was going to cut some of the ex- 
penses within the Department and there 
would be a great savings to the taxpayers. 

“It appears the Postmaster General is fall- 
ing into the same old trap of the Washington 
bureaucrats in deciding where these savings 
should be made. It seems it is 
when the bureaucrats in Washington decide 
on savings, it is always savings someplace 
where it does not affect them.” 

SHIPLEY goes on to tell of his trip to 
Gronouski's office to complain of the cut in 
rural service. 

“When I drove down to the Department, I 
pulled in front of the building which has 
a long drive about 500 feet long. This drive 
was filled to capacity with limousines and 
Cadillacs equipped with telephones and 
chauffeurs. But to the Postmaster General it 
is not a waste of money when you Invest it 
in Cadillacs and limousines which are for the 
Department executives to travel around 
Washington and the country at taxpayers’ 
expense. 

“There is a limousine for the Postmaster 
General, one medium sedan for the Deputy 
Postmaster General and three medium and 
six light sedans for the various other postal 
executives. These are just for traveling 
around the District of Columbia. Nor was 
it a waste of funds for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to have ankle deep, plush carpeting and 
a reclining lounge chair in his office. 

“The Department administrative staff in 
Washington numbers 1,498 and they have re- 
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quested 266 new employees for fiscal year 
1966. 


“The Postmaster General wants to cut 
down on the little rural route jobs which pay 
about $4,000 to $5,000 a year, but he certainly 
doesn't think it is wasteful when he requests 
266 additional employees for his office. I 
can't figure out how he thinks he is saving 
the taxpayers money when he takes em- 
ployees out of the rural areas and surrounds 
himself with new employees in the District 
of Columbia, where there are far too many 
employees already. If cuts are to be made, 
they should be made in Washington and not 
in rural areas. 

“There would be more economy in Goy- 
ernment if people in Washington, such as 
the Postmaster General, would do away with 
air-conditioned , chauffeurs, tele- 
phones in cars, red carpets and lounge chairs. 
Frankly, they could do away with a chauf- 
feured Cadillac and there would be a lot less 
cost to the taxpayers than doing away with 
a rural route that we need, The air-condi- 
tioned, chauffeured limousines are not essen- 
tial but the rural routes of America are.” 

Surrey and Gronouski are both Demo- 
crats. 

The above concludes the portion quoted 
from the Nixie. We in the State of Nebraska 
and local 11 are well aware of the waste in 
regional and top departmental offices. Re- 
cently four or five top Wichita regional offi- 
cials came to Omaha to present the curtall- 
ment proposal to local 11 people. Then sev- 
eral weeks later a three- or four-man delega- 
tion from Wichita traveled the State of Ne- 
braska telling the different communities 
about the sectional center concept. Accord- 
ing to one Federationist in an outside town 
nothing was mentioned about the removal of 
RPO cars from the trains. My question is 
how much did the per diem and travel cost 
these men, The total savings for the Depart- 
ment in the proposal was less than $2,500. 


Teen Pickle Pickers Fail as Bracero 
Replacements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
many self-styled experts on farm labor 
have belittled and scoffed at the earnest 
pleas of Michigan cucumber farmers 
for help in harvesting tħe 1965 crop. 
The Johnson administration even se- 
lected this crop for one of its Great So- 
ciety experiments by establishing the 
A-team program, the letters of another 
alphabetical creation meaning “athletes 
in temporary employment as agricul- 
tural manpower.” 

Today, cucumbers are rotting in the 
fields or are becoming so large they are 
no longer suitable for packing. 

The Detroit Free Press sent one of 
its able writers into the Michigan cu- 
cumber growing areas for a firsthand re- 
port on the situation. The writer, John 
L. Dotson, Jr., has presented a very 
graphic picture of what is happening to 
win aril, i 

Which appeared in the 
Free Press under the heading “Teen 
Pickle Pickers Fail as Bracero Replace- 
ments” follows: 
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TEEN PICKLE PICKERS Fan. ss BRACERO 
REPLACEMENTS 


(By John L. Dotson, Jr.) 

Sixteen-year-old Stan Braille admits now 
soa he didn't know what he was getting 

to. 

He signed up as a pickle picker on a Sagi- 
naw area farm one day last week and found 
himself bent into one of the most excruciat- 
ing positions he'd ever known. 

“Back! he grimaced, 
backbreaking.” 

But, it was the first job he had ever had 
and he wasn't going to let it whip him. 
Stan showed up again the next day with his 
bagful of sandwiches and a canteen of cold 
water, ready to do battle with the sun and 
the hidden fruits on the 12-inch high vines. 

Brazille, a Saginaw High School senior, and 
most of the boys around him had no idea 
why their services were in such great demand 
this year. Or of the controversy that sur- 
rounded their employment. 

They were the domestic replacements for 
the Mexican braceros, the hard-working la- 
borers whose annual trek to the Michigan 
pickle fields had been banned by Congress 
this year. 

But, the question was, were they adequate 
replacements? Even if they learned how, 
would Brazille and the others stay at the job 
long enough to complete the harvest? 

That first day, they had worked 6 hours. 
They expected to put in a full day and see 
what it’s really like the second day. The 
field man in charge had showed the boys how 
to do the Job the first morning. 

Bend over, with your legs straight and 
about 3 feet apart, straddling the row of 
cucumber plants, Roll back the vine on one 
side and pick all the cumumbers longer than 
your thumb. Then, roll back the other side 
and do the same. 

Over and over again, it was roll, pick, roll, 
pick, step, roll, pick, roll pick, step, through 
with one row, there was another to begin. 
The field man in charge made sure there was 
never an idle moment. 

There aren't enough pickers in the pickle 
fields this year to have one able bodied, will- 
ing soul waste a minute, 

At latest count, there wae a shortage of 
1,000 pickers at the peak of the crop, accord- 
ing to a survey by the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, growers and processers 
claim that figure is far short of the actual 
Saginaw Valley and Thumb area farmers 
are feeling the pinch the hardest. They had 
employed nearly 6,000 of the 13,800 Mexicans 
that had been imported for the harvest in 
1964. This year they had cut back their 
planting by nearly a third, figuring they 
could get at least 4.000 domestic laborers 
through an intensive recruitment program. 

They failed. p 

The result is hurting every cucumber farm- 
er just as badly as the extended drought, 
which was the worst they had seen in nearly 
30 years. 

“That's a truckload of garbage I've got,” 
said farmer Hank Keytylo, as he backed the 
latest harvest from his 20-acre cucumber 
patch into the receiving dock at the H. W. 
Madison Co. in Pinconning. 

“TIl get $50 for the whole truckload,” he 
griped. “Any other year, I'd get $150 for a 
truckload. 

The trouble was that Keytylo’s cucumbers, 
like most others in the valley, had been 
allowed to grow too large. And, large pickles 
are what a processor can do best without. 

Pickle cucumbers, unlike the long, green 
table variety, are short, stubby fruits—the 
smaller the better for processing. 

“I can't go on growing pickles at that rate, 
Keytylo said. Neither can other farmers. 

Uniess something is done, they say, Michi- 
gan can forget about the title of King Pickle. 


The growers had warned Congress and the 


“It was just 
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rest of the agencies Involved in the elimina- 
tion of the bracero program that Americans 
just wouldn't pick pickles the way Mexicans 
did. 

“The Latins are built for the job,“ said 
one farmer. They're used to stooping in 
the fields all day and they're used to the 
heat. You can’t get Americans to do the 
same thing.“ 

“Poppycock,” say Government labor offi- 
cials. That's just the impression that the 
growers would like everyone to get so that 
next year they can cry again to Congress for 
the return of braceros," one aid said. 

The growers tried right up to planting 
time in May to get Secretary of Labor W 
Willard Wirtz to approve the importation of 
Mexicans for the Michigan fields. One com- 
mittee recommended 5,000 for the harvest, 
but Wirtz was adamant. 

The pickle farmers are the only ones in 
Michigan who miss the braceros because they 
are the only ones who used them. Every 
other crop in the State was picked by domes- 
tic laborers last year, except some truck 
crops, for which a handful of braceros was 
kept on. 

There are several reasons Michigan farm- 
ers miss their braceros. 

The Mexicans lived in migrant camps near 
the pickle fields and worked according to 
the cucumber growth. When the pickles 
grew fast, they worked longer hours and got 
through the fields more times. That meant 
money in the farmer's pocket. 

For this, the Mexicans got a dollar an 
hour, a healthy wage by their standards. 
The rate of exchange gave them 12 pesos at 
the border, which bought a great deal more 
food and clothing in Mexico than it would 
here. That meant less money out of the 
farmer’s pocket. 

This year, cucumber growers are paying 
$1.25 an hour to anyone over 16 years old 
and 95 cents an hour to younger pickers. 

To replace the braceros, most pickle grow- 
ers associations headed into Texas to line up 
friends and relatives of the few Mexican- 
American families that had traveled to the 
pickle fields with the braceros in other years. 

Some, like the Croswell Pickle Growers 
Association, Inc., which supplies cucumbers 
for Aunt Jane's Foods, hired former migrant 
crew leaders to scour the Texas villages dur- 
ing the winter. 

Erasmo (Eddie) Contreras, whose home is 
in Alamo, Tex., recruited more than 900 in 
the Rio Grande Valley to fill the shoes of 
the 1,290 braceros the Croswell growers had 
used the year before. The firm added an- 
other 500 local laborers to the force to make 
up the difference, 

Just to make sure there'd be no waste in 
the cucumber fields, Field Manager Russell 
Horn said, Croswell ordered only 1,400 acres 
planted this year, a 47-percent reduction 
from last year. 

“We're not short now, but maybe in the 
next 10 days we will be.“ Horn said. 

It all depends on the weather. If there 
are warm nights and plenty of rain, the cu- 
cumbers may grow too large for pickling be- 
fore they can be picked. 

As it is this year, there are gangs of over- 
ripe, pumpkin-yellow cucumbers lying in 
the rows between the vines. 

Vlasic Foods Co., a Detroit-based firm, put 
Up a $20,000 deposit with a private Texas 
recruiting agency for 2,000 field hands for 
the 6-week pickle harvest. Only 500 showed 
up. 

It caught Vlasic off guard. The year be- 
fore, it and Crown Pickle Co., which Vlasic 
acquired during the winter, employed 2,000 
braceros, It was too much to make up. 

“We had hoped earlier that we'd get 60 
percent of the crop,” a spokesman said. 
“But, now it looks as though we'll only get 
40 percent. 


“We gambled and we lost.” 
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No one is ready to say for sure yet, but 
that loss undoubtedly will come out of the 
consumer’s pocket. All of ,the companies 
based in Michigan are buying up pickling 
cucumbers anywhere they can get them— 
usually at high prices. 

The National Pickle Growers Association 
tried to coordinate the recruitment programs 
of its members in an effort to keep them 
from competing with one another. Allowed 
to go their own way, the association rea- 
soned, the growers undoubtedly would con- 
verge on Texas. And somebody would be 
hurt that way. 

Grower associations were assigned States 
to work, along with MESC representatives. 
Each spent weeks in the out-of-State labor 
Offices, interviewing and signing up prospec- 
tive pickers. It seemed to work, for nearly 
every grower approached the harvest with 
a full work complement on his books. 

But, when the time came, the growers 
were rudely awakened. 

The Dailey Pickle Co., of Saginaw, looked 
forward to the arrival of 240 “stags” from 
Kentucky to augment the 500-man force it 
had recruited in Texas. 

“Some of the boys got off the buses at rest 
stops and never got back on,” said Herb 
Turner, Dailey general field manager. “We 
lost nine from one bus in the first half hour 
after they arrived in Saginaw.” 

They ranged in age from teenagers to an 
old man of 72, One had a wooden leg and 
two others were blind in one eye. 

The exodus grew in the first days after the 
crews got into the fields. Last week, 3 weeks 
into the season, there were 26 left. 

“It cost us thousands in transportation 
and advances to the laborers,” Turner said. 
Dailey had advanced the laborers a portion 
of their first week's salary to buy food for 
the week. And, the firm had promised free 
transportation to anyone who would stay 
through the pickle harvest. 

The same thing happened with the 130 
“stags” that the H. J. Heinz Co., of Saginaw, 
recruited in Mississipp!. Only 15 are left. 

Their excuses for leaving are all the same. 
The work’s too hard. The sun's too hot. 
And they're homesick. 

Through it all, Turner claimed, Dailey has 
been able to hold its own. It has recruited 
125 regular pickers right in Saginaw and 
Ron Wenzel, a Mackinaw Township eighth 
grade teacher who works at Dailey in the 
summer, has o. an 80-boy crew for 
daily hauls to local fields. 

Dailey also is using 100 youths from Puerto 
Rico under one of the many oxperimental 
Programs that were instituted as a stopgap 
for the braceros. 

Few of the other efforts were as successful 
as the Puerto Rican import program. The 
MESC scoured the State's 388 high schools 
for potential pickers, but came up short 
when picking time came. 

In Saginaw, the State agency had lined 
up 500 in a recruitment program, said Al 
Festerling, who heads the farm labor office 
there. But, when the growers’ first calls 
came, few showed up. The MESC conducted 
& heavy radio-newspaper drive and finally 
came up with 250. 

Half of them have quit since then and the 
MESC office is working 7 days a week in an 
effort to fill those gaps. 

A brainstorm of the U.S. Department of 
Labor was the “A-team” (athletes in tempo- 
rary employment as agriculture manpower) 
Program, which was designed to aid the Na- 
tion's farmers and develop its athletes. 

Teams of high school boys were to be 
Organized under a coach to pick cucumbers 
during the day and practice their sport on 
the off hours. 

But, most Michigan farmers had little 
faith in the A-teams. Fifteen teams, with a 
total of 368 boys, were placed out of the 
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hundreds that were formed. Some worked 
well. Others disintegrated. Seven were left 
in the fields at the end of the last week. 

The poverty war program even provided 
some pickle pickers, but its contribution 
was negligible. Twenty-flve-man crews were 
formed in Detroit, Lansing and the Upper 
Peninsula. 

Detroit’s crew never got to the field be- 
cause the company it was to work for re- 
fused to provide the necessary barracks hous- 
ing. 

Bomo small success was achieved by the 
Michigan Catholic Conference, which placed 
50 boys in the pickle fields after a 4-week 


training program. It has lost only eight from 
the crew. 
Youth labor, however, is going to be 


lost to the farmers in another week or two, 
when schools reopen. How badly their loss 
will be felt depends on the weather—as does 
everything else in the cucumber industry. 

Farmers are complaining also that they are 
losing their migrant laborers to out-of-State 
recruiters who are seeking workers for the 
Ohio and Indiana tomato fields. 

It's gotten so bad, farmers say, that there's 
competition among local growers for pick- 
ers, There have been reports of pirating by 
recruiters who are offering laborers $1.35 an 
hour to go over the hill to another farm. 
That's 10 cents more an hour than the going 
rate. 

The only likely answer to the problem 18 
mechanization. Growers are experimenting 
with several different machines this year, but 
they give only one machine half a chance 
of succeeding. 

That is the “once-over harvester,” which 
gobbles up cucumbers, vines and all. Be- 
fore it can be used successfully, however, 
scientists will have to develop a new 
of pickle cucumber that will bear all its fruit 
at one time. 

Until then, Michigan’s pickle cucumber 
growers will have to continue to find and 
develop new domestic stoop-labor. With a 
year’s experience, they should find it an easier 
task next year. 

For Stan Brazille and his buddies, the 
work will be as hard as ever and the sun 
will be just as hot next year. 


In Tribute to Adlai E. Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following poem in tribute to 
the memory of Adlai E. Stevenson, by 
Miss Marty Hale of Steubenville, Ohio: 

Dran G09 

We asked for one to speak for us, 

Not one to pound a desk and fuss; 

Aman of deep integrity— 

Aman of simple honesty; 

And work that all men should be free, 

And do his best for you and me. 

Aman with talent to convey, 

The things we think but cannot say. 

The good Lord listened to our prayer— 

Knew such a man and placed him there. 

He proved to be the perfect one, 

Thanks, God, for Adlai Stevenson. 

Murr HALE. 
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Alabama Minister Sets Attorney General 
Right on Some Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, Attorney General Katzenbach is hay- 
ing a field day sending his registrars into 
the South, discrediting local public offi- 
cials and conscientious citizens and dis- 
paraging any effort on the part of the 
people of Alabama and other southern 
States to comply with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and the voting rights bill of 
1965. The Attorney General is aided in 
his campaign against the South by a 
Sympathetic press which chronicles all 
of his charges, but carefully refrains 
from printing any of the facts regarding 
the registration of Negroes. 

Now, a respected and well-known 
clergyman, Rey. J. G. Green, pastor of 
the Camden Baptist Church, Camden, 
Ala., has endeavored to help the Attorney 
General by reminding him of some facts. 
I include Reverand Green’s letter as a 
part of these remarks so that my col- 
leagues and Americans in other sections 
of the country may have a little better 
understanding of the true situation: 


CAMDEN BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Camden, Ala., August 20, 1965. 
Hon. NICHOLAS KATZENBACH, 


U.S. Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: As of this date, August 20, 
1965, Federal registrars established offices in 
Camden, Wilcox County, Ala. for the 
of registering citizens to estabilsh voting 
eligibility. As a citizen of Wilcox County, 
and one who has made every effort to imple- 
ment normal and effective compliance with 
the legal requirements pertinent to voting 
registration and civil rights, I wish to voice 
se 3 register a personal citizen's com- 


By personal appeal to you, it is hereby re- 
quested that the Federal registrars be recall 
immediately, in view of the following: 

On March 5, 1965 the following persons 
visited the office of Federal District Judge 
Daniel H. Thomas for an unofficial ruling 
as to voting procedures in Wilcox County. 
The group included; State Senator Roland 
Cooper, Probate Judge Bill Dannelly, Circuit 
Solicitor Blanchard McLeod, chairman, Wilcox 
County Board of Registrars, A. L. Wall, and 
this correspondent. It was resolved, as of 
that date, that voluntary compliance with all 
applicable voting laws would be made. 

As of March 15, 1965, registration of all 
citizens began without regard as to race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

On April 28, 1965, the Federal Appeals 
Court of New Orleans had served on the 
Wilcox County Board of Registrars an in- 


the board from any 


time there were 750 Negroes certified and 300 
are in the process of certification, making a 
total of 1,000 plus actually on the rolls, 
Please note that as of March 5, 1965, no, re- 
peat no, Negroes were registered. This seems 
to be an incredible evidence of voluntary 
compliance, that has not been duly recog- 
nized by you. 

On Monday, August 16, 1965, 2 days before 
your assignment of Federal registrars, 112 
applications were taken from Negroes. There 
was no interference by any person, and yol- 
untary compliance was publicly evident. 
Sir, is it too late to appeal to your sense 
of fair play? Let us consider some other 
developments that reveal prejudgment and, 
in fact, make us feel that it is not compliance 
that you wish to achieve. 

Three weeks prior to the passage of the 
voting rights bill your office recruited Federal 
registrars from among civil service employ- 
ees. 

Prior to passage of said bill you had con- 
fiscated the office of the soil conservation 
officer in our Federal building. His office 
was moved to the basement of that building. 

Our local officials were told that we were 
“on your list,” and that rather than frighten 
the American public to the fact that a stam- 
pede was taking place, that assignment of 
Federal registrars would be done a “little at 
a time, until all of the South was registered.” 
Therefore, nothing would have been sufficient 
for compliance in the light of this attitude. 

Acting under the injunction of April 28, 
1965, the Wilcox County Board of Registrars 
asked for unofficial rulings from Federal 
Judge Daniel Thomas, and Alabama Attor- 
ney General Richmond Flowers, as to a con- 
flict with the voting rights bill of 1965. They 
were told to proceed as instructed by the 
Federal Appeals Court. Two of your em- 
ployees visited Mr. A. L. Wall and told him 
to 


you. Rather than to try to resolve these 
valid legal differences you chose to use it 
as a vehicle by which to appoint Federal 
registrars in Wilcox County. Thus, a group 
of honorable men who have been doing their 
utmost in a difficult job, were summarily 
side-stepped with the open declaration that 
they were violating the law. To this day 
they stand condemned by your actions. 

On the matter as to who is to be registered, 
you have made a very strange decision. It 
concerns illiterates. Today, your trars 
told State Senator Roland Cooper that the 
applicants not only did not have to read or 
write, but they did not have to show legal 
proof of age or that they were, in fact, legal 
residents of this county or State. This leaves 
a very grave doubt as to the sincerity of pur- 
pose. Recently one local civil service em- 
ployee asked your recruitment officer how 
the voting of these illiterates would be 
handled. He was told, “We will cross that 
bridge when we come to It.” This would in- 
dicate that we have the horrible specter of 
Federal referees instructing voters in every 
local and national election from this day 
forward. 

In reference to your public statement of 
massive white illiterate registrants, proof is 
needed, It is not true, in this county, and 
you are urged to make such proof public, if 
you have it, since this is the basis upon 
which you are now registering Negro illit- 
erates, 

Finally, the 1960 Federal census reveals 
that there were only 1,465 Negroes with an 
8th grade education or better, in this county. 
As we have educated these people, at great 
cost and sacrifice, they have left us 
for more fertile fields. In the light of the 
above, two-thirds, of these people were regis- 
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tered ir less than 6.months in 1965. How 
can you, a lawyer, tell our people that we 
have not complied? How can you justify 
your actions? 

This has not been an easy letter to write. 
From one side of the country to the other, we 
are being told how we should live and attend 
to our affairs. A Government which is sup- 
posed to be servant of all for the general 
welfare, has become master of all for the 
benefit of a few. Twice this correspondent 
wore the uniform of this country. At that 
time, as now, only literates could stand be- 
side us—yet, willingly we defended the weak, 
the needy, the important, the Uliterates, and 
felt this was our least duty. As one called of 
God, I have lived to see a sad day come to our 
country, in spite of personal efforts to treat 
all men fairly and to live honestly with them. 
Thus admitting years of error in the past, and 
looking honestly at present achievements, I 
ask you sincerely if you perpetrate this 
wrong against our people, both black and 
white? The last vestige of good will (a 
good will that has been slowly eroded by men 
of dubious intentions), among the races, 
and respect for the Federal Government, 
seemed to fade this morning with the advent 
of your personal vindicative registrars. We 
who have had to live with the scandal of 
massive illegitimacy which has been sub- 
sidized by a Federal dole, now must bow 
down to indolent illiteracy, which will con- 
stitute an overwhelming majority. 

I pray you sir, in God's good name, please 
reconsider, 

Respectfully, f 
J. G. GREEN. 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in the days 
to come we will realize more and more 
the great loss we have suffered in the 
death of CLARENCE Brown. I have never 
known a man whose career embraced so 
many activities and who excelled in so 
many endeavors. He was truly a tal- 
ented statesman and politician. He was 
proud to be a politician and felt that be- 
ing one gave him the opportunity to be 
of service to his country. As a youngster 
I followed his career as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and secretary of state. I cam- 
paigned with him when he ran for Gov- 
ernor and when I came to Congress I had 
the high privilege of becoming a col- 
league which led to a friendship that I 


, Shall always cherish. 


He had that quality of character which 
drew people to him. Much has been 
said of his official life which refiected 
great devotion to duty and commanded 
the respect and admiration of us all. But 
it was in his personal life that one can 
estimate him as a truly great man. 
Those of us who were close to him not 
only enjoyed his friendship, but had the 
advantage of his sage advice that came 
from a clear and logical mind and years 
of experience. I always felt welcome to 
go to him for counsel and when I left I 
had a sense of security in being well 
armed with his words of wisdom. 


Also, aside from his official life, he 
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was a devoted family man. From our 
conversations, I am sure that every de- 
cision he made took into consideration 
Mrs. Brown and his children. 
When Prime Minister Ramsey Mc- 
ee eulogized Queen Alexandria, he 
She represented to us not only the em- 


blazened life of courts, but the domestic 
affection of humbler places. 


Much the same could be said of Crar- 
ENCE Brown. His life was not only 
notable for his successes in politics and 
statesmanship, but also for his qualities 
of devoted friendship and his readiness 
to share his wisdom and experience with 
those of us who sought and needed it. 

And so I am sad, not only because the 
Nation has lost a dedicated and coura- 
geous American and our party a faithful 
and inspiring leader, but because I have 
lost a dear friend. My wife, Martha, 


and I extend our deepest sympathy to 
his family. 


Adlai’s Call to Public Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one of II- 
linois’ distinguished newspapermen is 
Irving Dilliard, formerly of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. Since his retirement 
from that great newspaper he has been 
aching a 8 in which he comments 

Current matters in a most perceptive 
and interesting manner. His column 
written at the time of the death of 
Adlai E. Stevenson is a fine tribute to the 
man whom he knew so well and I am 
pleased to include it in my remarks for 
Members to read: 

Aviar’s CALL ro PUBLIC SERVICE 
(By Irving Dilliard) 

The perspective that comes with the few 
days that have passed since his death makes 
it plain that no Ilinoisan since Lincoln, and 
few Americans, have been so widely admired 
or highly esteemed as Adlai E. Stevenson— 
the midwestern Governor who as an Interna- 
tionally respected diplomat, became democ- 
racy’s most eloquent spokesman of his time. 

Second thoughts about Stevenson and his 
career suggest much more to say than that 
he twice bore the Democratic standard 
against General Eisenhower, the World War II 
commander, and hence was twice foredoomed 
to defeat. Lose the highest prize he did. 
But many who won it are little remembered, 
while we may be sure that Adlai Stevenson's 
campaigns of “talking sense to the Ameri- 
can people” are already an imperishable part 
of our political heritage. 

Countless figures in our political life have 
compiled black records that cause people to 
turn from politics in dismay, What a con- 
trast Adlai Stevenson was to these self- 
servers. 


LED MANY INTO PUBLIC SERVICE 

For Stevenson was an inspiration to a 
whole generation of rising political leaders. 
Many hundreds of men and women went 
into politics—at the grassroots, at the State 
and National levels—in the 1950's because of 
his example. The roll of Congress today 
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contains Members who answered Adlai Stev- 
enson’s call to public service. 

Through these men and women, from the 
precincts to Washington, the United Nations 
and other world capitals, Stevenson's in- 
fluence for progress and betterment will be 
deep and lasting. 

Much more needs to be written about his 
years in the Governor's office in Springfield. 
For Stevenson had a way of persuading po- 
litical opponents to work together for the 
common good. He knew that constructive 
State government was nonpartisan. And so 
the record shows that under his leadership a 
Republican-controlled legislature enacted a 
Stevenson program that reformed the boss- 
ridden State public utility commission, that 
took the State highway police out of parti- 
san spoils, that opened the way for modern- 
ization of the State constitution, that scored 
many other victories for the people whom 
government is intended to serve. 

It was on the basis of his outstanding 
record as Governor of one of our most popu- 
lous States that Stevenson was prevailed on 
to run for President in 1952. Not many men 
are the subjects of a genuine draft. Steven- 
son was. His own desire was for 4 more 
years at the desk of Altgeld and Fifer, Lowden 
and Horner, but he yielded to the call of 
his party as a soldier accepts the assignment, 
whatever it may be. 

MEANINGS NEVER CLOUDED 

When they could not come even close to 
his shafts of political wit, his political oppo- 
nents spread the comment that his humor 
Was over the heads of the voters, That of 
course was nonsense, Everybody knew ex- 
actly what he meant when he said the reason 
his opponents were having trouble standing 
on their platform was because it was “like 
standing on a bucket of eels.” 

Stevenson's great 573,000 majority in 1948 
carried Truman to a paper-thin 33,000 edge 
in Illinois. That gave Truman Illinois’ large 
bloc of electoral votes and helped mightily 
to defeat Dewey. Oddly enough it was the 
call for a change in Washington after the 
Truman administration that proved more of 
a handicap than Stevenson could overcome. 

Lincoln’s War Secretary Stanton, standing 
at the Emancipator’s deathbed, said unfor- 
gettably, “Now he belongs to the ages.“ The 
same words apply to Adlai Ewing Stevenson— 
of Illinois, the United States, and the world. 


L.B.J. Voting Rights Bill Invitation 
To Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, most Americans have been concerned 
for some time with doing something 
about cleaning up our elections. There 
have been many questionable areas, es- 
Pecially in the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign, and those who are concerned 
about maintaining our form of govern- 
ment are worried about fraudulent elec- 
tions, crooked voting machines, and vot- 
ing of nonresidents and even, in some 
cases in modern history, of voting people 
long since dead. 

When the President's voting rights bill 
Was before Congress, a determined ef- 
fort was made to add a clean elections 
amendment, but apparently the majority 
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was not concerned in protecting the peo- 
ple against election frauds and the bill 
is now the law of the land. 

The following editorial from the 
Huntsville Times, Huntsville, Ala., re- 
minds us of what can happen and what 
may happen in the administration's mad 
haste to sign up every illiterate voter re- 
gardless of residence to insure an honest 
vote. 

[From the Huntsville Times, Aug, 20, 1965} 
Fravp Mape Easy? 

It requires no deep study to recognize the 
voting rights law seems be riddled by loop- 
holes which could lead to wholesale fraud in 
elections, 

Proof of residency is being waived, either 
through intent of the law or interpretation 
by Federal registration officials. 

We hold that it should be of grave con- 
cern that no test of literacy, whether oral 
or written, can be . Appli- 
cants cannot even be required to fill out a 
simple application for registration. 

Witnesses to the applicants’ place of resi- 
dence are not required. There has been no 
mention that applicants are required to 
swear to their place of residency. 

In other words, it appears—on the surface, 
at least—that anyone could drive to Selma 
and readily become a registered voter in Dal- 
las County and still maintain his voting 
privilege in his home county. 

If a voter were disposed, he might even 
register in a number of Alabama counties. 
What would stop such a person from voting 
for the State or National candidate of his 
choice in a half-dozen counties on election 
day? 


Amending the Immgration and Nationality 
Act 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 2580) to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support H.R. 2580, the long-awaited bill 
to repeal the national origins quota pro- 
visions from the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

The national origins quota system has 
been the object of a continuing contro- 
versy ever since it was enacted in 1924. 
The intention with which it was enacted 
has always been apparent. This inten- 
tion was to check the flow of immigra- 
tion that this country had experienced 
early in this century from southern and 
eastern Europe. That so-called threat 
to our national institutions has long 
since passed. But the national origins 
quota system has remained on the stat- 
ute books to give a false impression of 
the actual immigration policy of the 
United States. 

It has given a false image because it 
simply has not controlled the flow of 
immigration as it was intended to do. 
As has been pointed out many times in 
the hearings and discussions concerning 
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the pending legislation, the present quota 
system has controlled only one-third the 
immigration this country has experi- 
enced since the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act was enacted in 1952. The na- 
tional origins quota system has been 
chipped away by the enactment of nu- 
merous laws granting admission to refu- 
gees, victims of disasters, and relatives 
of U.S, citizens and permanent residents. 

It is clearly apparent by now that the 
national origins quota system is not only 
highly discriminatory, but that in fact 
it has proven itself ineffectual because it 
does not comport with our national 
aspirations and ideals. As President 
Kennedy stated in his immigration mes- 
sage of July 23, 1963, The use of a na- 
tional origins system is without basis in 
either logic or reason. It neither satisfies 
a national need nor accomplishes an in- 
ternational purpose.” 

The pending bill would replace the 
present quota system with a system of 
preferences based on a first-come, first- 
served principle but with a limitation of 
20,000 immigrants from any one country 
in a given year. The new system would 
go into effect on July 1, 1968, after a 3- 
year phaseout of the present system. 
The new system would increase immi- 
gration, which now averages around 
300,000 a year, by more than an esti- 
mated 60,000; a 20-percent increase. 
The bill would, in addition, strengthen 
the existing safeguards of American 
workers from the effects of immigrants 
seeking to enter the United States to find 
employment. 

This is a reasonable bill. It is the 
product of nearly 3 years of labor on the 
part of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion of the Committe on the Judiciary. It 
will replace a system that has no justi- 
fication on the basis of principle or ex- 
perience. I therefore urge that it be 
adopted. 


Results of a Public Opinion Poll in the 
18th District of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, here- 
with I am including the percentage re- 
sults of my latest poll of public opinion in 
the 18th District of Pennsylvania. The 
18th District of Pennsylvania is made up 
of all of the northern part of Allegheny 
County and is considered part of Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh, which it borders on 
the north and east. It is better than 90 
percent residential and industrial, bor- 
dering both the Allegheny and Ohio 
Rivers. 

The district is about evenly divided 
between Republicans and Democrats and 
is definitely regarded as independent in 
its voting habits. Our responses to these 
polls over a long number of years has 
been most gratifying. 

The poll follows: 
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TABULATED RESULTS FOR Pott CONDUCTED 
June 1965 

1. Do you think U.S. interests in southeast 
Asia are vital enough to continue our mili- 
tary activities in Vietnam? Yes, 67 percent; 
no, 33 percent. 

2. Do you agree that President Johnson 
acted wisely by his intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic? Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 


percent. 

3. Should the Federal Government outlaw 
poll taxes as a qualification to vote in State 
and local elections? Tes, 68 percent; no, 32 


percent. 

4. It is now proposed that rent. subsidies 
be paid to aid the needy. Would you so 
vote? Yes, 16 percent; no, 84 percent. 

5. Would you support a pay raise for mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces? Yes, 77 percent; 
no, 23 percent. 

6. Should the States be permitted to have 
one body of their legislatures elected from 
districts based on considerations other than 
just population? Yes, 46 percent; no, 54 
percent. P 

7. Do you feel the need for additional 
legislation to control the sale and owner- 
ship of firearms? Yes, 63 percent; no, 37 
percent. 

8. Are you fearful that we are about to 
have another round of inflation (perhaps as 
much as a 10-percent price increase by July 
1. 1967)? Tes, 73 percent; no, 27 percent. 

9. Do you believe that labor laws should 
be uniform throughout the United States 
rather than as a matter of State jurisdic- 
tion? ‘Yes, 46 percent; no, 54 percent. 

10. Do you favor construction of the Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal? Yes, 20 percent; no, 
80 percent, 

11. Do you believe that the courts are 
Overprotecting the rights of the accused in 
criminal actions? Yes, 82 percent; no, 18 
percent. 

12. Would you rate President Johnson's 
performance in office to date as (a) good? 
(b) fair? (c) bad? (a) 28 percent; (b) 
58 percent; (c) 14 percent. 


No Crop Like Perique 


SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Parish of St. James which borders the 
Father of Waters between Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans, there is grown a to- 
bacco crop known as perique. 

This culture has been the subject of 
many articles and has been studied by 
peoples from all over the earth. It is 
unique to St. James Parish. 

St. James today combines agriculture 
and industry. Today, along the Missis- 
sippi are great petro-chemical, alumi- 
num, and other industries, but the rich- 
ness of the soil and the industry of the 
People still makes agriculture a vital part 
of the economy. 

The people of St. James are famous 
for their friendliness and enjoyment of 
life as well as their appreciation of good 
food and their dedication to good 
citizenship 


An old friend of mine, Mel Leavitt, a 
television commentator 
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and author, has written about perique in 
the August 19, 1965, issue of the Clarion 
Herald. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include his article in full: 

No Crop LIKE PERIQUE 


There is no land like it in the world. And 
there is no crop like perique. 

Planted in Kentucky, it comes up looking 
and tasting like any other tobacco. When 
other tobaccos are planted in St. James, they 
come up looking and testing like perique. 

The world’s entire supply of perique 
tobacco is grown and processed along one 
small ridge that borders the Mississippi River 
on the east bank. The area extends from 
Convent, through Gramercy, and ends at 
Vacherie de Grande Pointe. 

The secret is known alone to a few Acadian 
descendants who have lived here since their 
ancestors migrated to St. James Parish two 
centuries ago from Nova Scotia. 

It is as much a “process” as it is a “crop,” 
& painstaking formula developed, with typical 
French artistry, from a tiny seed given them 
by the Indians. 

Laboratory scientists at Louisiana State 
University have experimented with various 
soil compositions, moisture rations, chemical 
additives, and what not. They have failed to 
duplicate what the natives do naturally. 

Perique is a geographical oddity, an agri- 
cultural mystery, a scientific j 

Jacob Martin, descendant of one of the 
original tobacco farmers in St. James, says: 

Around here, we say a man must be crazy 
to grow perique. But we keep growing it.” 

The St. James countryside is studded with 
large, open-end barns within which can be 
seen the browning tobacco leaves. 
The odor is pungent. Taken straight,“ the 
effects of the tobacco can be sickening. 

Perique seeds are the size of pinheads. 
Ten thousand seeds can be contained in one 
tiny thimble. The planting, cultivation, cut- 
ting, and curing are a carefully timed, pre- 
cisely calculated process. 

The tobacco is cut by hand at a certain 
point in its growth, always in the late even- 
ing, and then left in the fields overnight. 
The next morning it is brought in early, 
while still limber, to avoid parching by the 
sun and breakage of the tender leaves. 

The tobacco hangs from the rafters of 
long sheds until the leaves turn brown, then 
is taken down and “stripped.” Dust is 
beaten from the leaves, again by hand, over 
page SC Bree lator 
as fertilizer for the next crop, Nothing is 
left to waste. i 

Groups of 15 and 20 people assemble in 
the tobacco sheds to assist in the “stripping.” 
First, moisture—a most important element 
in perique processing—is applied by a thin 
spray. The leaves are left awhile to absorb 
Just the right amount of moisture and then 
turned over to the “strippers.” 

They gather in family circles, all ages, 
male, and female, and laugh and gossip and 
work all day, stripping the main stems out 
of the leaves. The raw tobacco is tied in one 
rie a half pound packages and put in bar- 
rels. 

These barrels are watertight, made of fron, 
and packed tightly. An exact amount of 
pressure is applied, using an old-fashioned 
buggy axle. The tobacco remains in the bar- 
rels for a month, is then repacked and re- 
pressed, the process repeated, and then re- 
peated again. The “curing” continues for 
about 3 months. 

By fall, the finished product is ready for 
inspection and shipment. Perique is sent 
out from St. James to England, Ireland, Tur- 
key, and other lands to be used as a mixture, 
mainly tn pipe tobacco. Straight perique is 
virtually unsmokeable and unchewable. 

St. James residents tell of friends who have 
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tried to chew it or to smoke it straight and 
“wound up vomiting for 3 days.” 

Mr. Martin says simply: “It has the kick 
ofa n 

Martin's grandfather bought an original 
1,800 acres as a land grant from the Govern- 
ment over a century ago, paying 25 cents an 
acre. 

“It was covered, this land," he says, “by 
enough virgin cypress to build the city of 
New Orleans. No one knew then how rich 
it was.” 

Jacob recalls going to school in a horse and 
buggy. Still standing is a miniature Catholic 
chapel, not much larger than a garage, where 
the Martin family once attended Mass. Now, 
they go by car to church in town. . The 
chapel remains in the middle of Grandfather 
Martin’s 1,800 acres, a reminder of a more 
personal time. Perique grows all around it. 

Farmers in St. James today find sugarcane 
more profitable and dependable than perique. 
They use the latest mechanized methods. 
However, most of the farms still retain pe- 
rique fields, maintaining a fond tradition, 
even when unprofitable. 

“It’s a family crop,” Jacob Martin told 
me. “No one makes much money on it. We 
couldn't make anything at all; in fact we'd 
lose, if everybody didn't help.” 

Jacob now lives in a comfortable home, 
next door to one of his seven children. One 
son is sherlif of St. James Parish. Another 
moved to Texas as an engineer. Another lives 
down the road a piece and grows perique. 
We met him in the middle of his field, a 
Jovial man, his face tanned and toughened 
by the sun. 

“Growing perique is an art,” the younger 
Martin said. “With the French you know, 
there is an ‘art’ to everything, That is why 
we continue to grow it. Why no one can 
duplicate it.” 

The Martin looked across his 
field. Waves of heat rose in uncertain 
rhythms. Sweat ran down his face in rivers. 
Before him stood a part of a crop he'd tried 
to grow a slightly different way using modern 
methods, It was rotted. He shaded his eyes, 
squinting into the sun. 

“It’s a wheel that turns,“ he said. And 
he made a circular motion with his hand. 
“We keep saying: “When this generation 
passes on, the next generation won't do this." 
It’s a lot of humbug. I think they'll carry 
on. It won't change. Some things do. 
Some things don't.“ 

The oldest house in Grande Pointe, built 
more than 100 years ago, still stands where 
Grandfatehr Martin built it. The inner walls 
are “mud daub,” made of mud, moss woven 
into it, sturdy enough to resist a century of 
storm and wind. The indestructible cypress 
boards are notched and nailed with the 
original wooden pegs. One of Martin's rela- 
tives lives In it. 

Jacob Martin pointed toward the garden. 

“See that,” he said. “Squash, tomato, okra, 
eggplant, bell pepper. Everything for a good 
gumbo. We have a 100-pound freezer in 
back of our kitchen. Always filled. Every- 
thing we need we grow ourselves. Except 
chickens. Cheaper now to get them at the 
supermarket.” 

“These women,” Jacob continued, “they 
still work 12, 14, 16 hours a day. In perique 
time they get up at 4 am., do the housework, 
cook the breakfast and the dinner before 
7 am., so they can spend the rest of the 
day working the tobacco.” 

So hard work, but they seem to thrive on 
it. 

“One ." said Jacob, “we don’t need 
the Government to help us.” 

The wheel turns. Some things change. 
Some things don't. 

That’s why this strange tobacco still grows 
here, and will grow only here, nowhere else. 
Nowhere in the world. 


August 26, 1965 
Brighter Day in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. M-VICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, how 
are we faring in the Vietnamese war? 

Many competent and sophisticated ob- 
servers, inside Government and out, now 
are expressing cautious optimism con- 
cerning the progress of the war there. 

The summer offensive of the Vietcong 
aggressors has not been an unqualified 
success, A recent operation by U.S. Ma- 
rines in the Van Tuong Peninsula was a 
striking military success. And many ob- 
servers feel that other signs are develop- 
ing which give us reason to be hopeful. 

Two excellent editorials on this sub- 
ject appeared recently in newspapers in 
the Washington area. I commend them 
to the attention of my colleagues, and I 
offer them today for inclusion in the 
Recorp. The first, entitled, “Brighter 
Day in Vietnam,” appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, Wednesday, Au- 
gust 25; the second, entitled, “Optimism, 
Cautiously,” appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun on the same day. 

[From the Evening Star, Aug. 25, 1965] 

BRIGHTER Day IN VIETNAM 


There is no reason to doubt that the domi- 
nant feeling in Washington official circles 
today is one of optimism with respect to the 
war in Vietnam. 

Almost nothing is being heard from the 
Cassandras who, just a few months ago, were 
shouting from the housetops that the United 
States was headed for a major disaster in 
southeast Asia. They are silent, significantly 
sò, and the reason is not hard to find. 

For some weeks now the tide of war has 
been slowly turning in South Vietnam. 
There have been no spectacular victories of 
late for the Vietcong. The monsoon season 
is approaching its end and the massive Com- 
munist assault, which the pessimists feared, 
has yet to materialize. Finally, last week's 
smashing victory at Chu Lal by the US. 
Marines has put a new face on the whole 
business. It had been accepted as gospel 
that a numerical superiority of 10 to 1 was 
needed for successful offensive operations 
against the guerrillas. But the Marines, 
with a superiority of less than 3 to 1, trapped 
the unit of some 2,000 battle-hardened Viet- 
cong, dug them out of their caves and tun- 
nels, and decisively defeated them in the 
worst setback of the war for the Communists. 

The difference probably was in airpower 
and superior firepower. These are advan- 
tages, however, which the enemy cannot take 
away from us. And the demonstration at 
Chu Lat of their effectiveness must be caus- 
ing serious second thoughts in Hanoi about 
the wisdom of any mass attack on U.S. posi- 
tions. In this connection a word might be 
said about the bombings by the B-52’s and 
other aircraft. They have been ridiculed as 
attacks which accomplished nothing except 
to devastate jungle areas abandoned by the 
Vietcong. Yet the evidence is accumulating 
that these bombings have kept the Vietcong 
off balance, prevented any large massing of 
their forces, and have seriously depressed 
their morale. 

It is true, of course, that the course of 
battle does not necessarily run in one direc- 
tion all the time. In Vietnam, it may change 
again, But for the moment there is plenty 
of reason to believe that cautious optimism 
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is justified, and that mounting pressures and 
fading victory hopes may serve before too 
long to bring the Communists to the confer- 
ence table. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 25, 1965] 
OPTIMISM, CAUTIOUSLY 


Cautious and tentative optimism about 
Vietnam in Washington is based on a num- 
ber of factors, among them the failure of 
the Vietcong to step up its activities as 
heavily as had been expected during the mon- 
soon season, supposedly favorable to their 
sort of fighting, and last week's successful 
Marine action on the Van Tuong Peninsula. 

As to the first, no one knows why the Viet- 
cong have not so far taken greater advantage 
of the monsoon. Perhaps they are hurt more 
than had earlier been thought. Perhaps 
they are having troubles of morale and sup- 
ply. And perhaps to a considerable degree 
the monsoon is more supposedly than really 
favorable to them; perhaps their capabilities 
in rainy conditions are not, after all, so 
distinctly superior to those of their op- 
ponents. 

As to the Van Tuong Peninsula battle, as 
it may properly be described, Mark S. Watson 
has noted in the Sun that conditions were 
exactly right for that undertaking. These 
conditions he lists as: a sufficiently large force 
of U.S. troops concentrated at one point, 
well armed and trained for this kind of 
fighting; a compact concentration of the 
Vietcong, so that a well-planned attack could 
envelop an entire enemy force; exact in- 
telligence of the enemy concentration; per- 
fect coordination of all U.S. elements, with 
no less-trained troops taking part; a false 
sense of safety on the part of the Vietcong. 
In addition we may note that, unlike most of 
the inland areas of Vietnam, the Van Tuong 
Peninsula had the character of a field for 
decisive—locally decisive—battle. Merely 
from the published air photographs, it looked 
like a battlefield. 

The rarity of a coincidence of such condi- 
tions is written in the bitter record of fight- 
ing in Vietnam over many years. The action 
does suggest that in other specifically Amer- 
ican operations similar conditions will be 
sought for, and the geography of Vietnam 
suggests that they will be along the coast, 
not inland. But this is not to be read as 
the beginning of victory. Any 
must continue to be most cautious, and most 
tentative, most limited, in the short term 
and in the long. And in Vietnam, what in 
any case is the definition of “victory”? 


Activities of the Rightwing Minutemen 
Organization in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
want to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues that my good friend, Congress- 
man JohN A. Race, of Wisconsin’s Sixth 
District, has received support from a Mil- 
waukee television station in his efforts to 
document the activities of the militant, 
rightwing Minutemen organization in 
Wisconsin. 

The TV editorial of WIMJ-TV, on 
Friday, August 20, said Race deserved 
encouragement for his work in spotlight- 
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ing the Minutemen efforts to enlarge the 
scope of their activities. 

The editorial follows: 


BROADCAST ON WTMJ-TV sy Ma. Bos Herss, 
10:15 P.M., FRIDAY, AUGUST 20, 1965 


Last month California became the 24th 
State to make private armies illegal. At the 
time, the State's attorney general, Thomas 
Lynch, said: “We cannot allow bands of de- 
luded individuals to wander our deserts and 
mountains armed with grenades, bazookas, 
mortars, and machineguns, and plotting out- 
rageous schemes of guerrilla warfare.” 

Of course they can't. No State should. If 
Wisconsin's laws are inadequate our legisla- 
ture ought to ban armed groups. Perhaps 
Federal legislation is needed to cope with 
the growing threat. 

Wisconsin's Sixth District Congressman, 
JohN Race, is mustering forces to get such 
legislation on the books. He is aiming par- 
ticularly at the Minutemen, which is a mili- 
tant, rightwing organization. Although the 
Minutemen claim their primary purpose is to 
protect American citizens from Communist 
subversion, Race fears the organization itself 
may be an embryonic subversive group. He 
charges that while the Minutemen are voic- 
ing a callous disregard for the leaders and 
policies of the Federal Government, they are 
hurriedly amassing a large arsenal of auto- 
matic weapons. In this connection, Minute- 
men leaders urge members to join gun clubs 
so they can get free ammunition from the 
Government. This creates a ludicrous situ- 
ation in which any potentially subversive 
organization could be partially subsidized by 
Washington. 

Although the Minutemen organization 
probably has made its greatest gains in Cali- 
fornia, Race says he has proof of activities in 
Wisconsin. Representative Race has care- 
fully documented his reasons why groups 
such as the Minutemen should be outlawed. 
He is gathering more evidence before de- 
ciding whether to sponsor restrictive legisla- 
tion. He deserves encouragement. For while 
the Constitution confers upon private citi- 
zens the right to bear arms, it certainly does 
not give them the right to form private 
armies. This must be stopped. 


Now It Can Be—Fresh Water Anywhere 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
my hometown of Waukesha, Wis., was, 
in earlier days, known as one of the 
great watering places of the Middle West. 
Here, mineral spring water has been bot- 
tled for decades. To this “Saratoga of 
the West” came Mrs. Abraham Lincoln 
in the years of her desperate search for 
restoration of her health. 

In 1965, Waukesha has again achieved 
worldwide renown as a watering place— 
this time through the efforts of Aqua- 
Chem, Inc., probably the best known of 
all the producers of desalting plants for 
making fresh water. 

As a matter of interest to my col- 
leagues, relating to this highly current 
and greatly significant matter, I set 
forth here the lead article from the 
August issue of Wisconsin Business News 
magazine: 
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Now Ir Can Be—FresH WATER ANYWHERE 
The state of the art is a favorite expres- 


sion these days when summarizing progress 
made in a particular scientific or mechanical 
aren. 


In the matter of converting seawater to 
fresh water, no one company is more aware 
of the state of the art than Aqua-Chem, Inc., 
Waukesha, a subsidiary of Cleaver-Brooks Co., 
Milwaukee, 

Aqua-Chem is the first and only company 
in the world devoted entirely to the manu- 
facturing of water desalting units. Desalt- 
ing plants by Aqua-Chem—over 4,000—ac- 
count for nearly 50 percent of all such plants 
operating in the world today. 

Land-locked and coincidentally located in 
a city known for its pure spring water, Aqua- 
Chem has shaped and fused metals into de- 
salination plants from Point Barrow, Alaska, 
the northermost city in the United States, 
to a lonely U.S. Navy Base at McMurdo 
Sound, Antarctica, and from southern Cali- 
fornia around the world to Kuwait. 

Visitors in the beautiful Princess Hotel 
in Bermuda enjoy Aqua-Chem pure water 
converted from the sea near the island resort. 

Our Navy men on the supercarriers Inde- 
pendence and Enterprise shower daily with 
pure water converted from the sea by Aqua- 
Chem units. 

Passengers on the two Itallan luxury liners, 
Michelangelo and Raffaello, can drink, swim 
in, bathe in, and eat fresh vegetables cooked 
in pure water converted from the sea. 

Patients in many hospitals like the King 
Edward Hospital, Hamilton, Bermuda, have 
received intravenous injections containing 
water purified from the Atlantic Ocean. 

Italy's largest steel producer, Italsider, at 
Taranto has an Aqua-Chem unit converting 
nearly 1,200,000 gallons of fresh water per 
day—water ultrapure with less than one 
part of salt per milion parts of fresh water. 

An 800,000 gallons per day plant extension 
by Aqua-Chem has given one of the largest 
seawater desalting plants in the world—lo- 
cated on the island of Aruba, Netherlands 
Antilles—a total capacity of 3,300,000 gallons 
of fresh water per day. 

The importance of adequate supplies of 
fresh water has been underscored recently by 
developments along the Atlantic coast from 
Maine to Virginia where a combination of 
drought and eroding shores has created 
shortages of water as well as serious pollu- 
tion of deep water wells. 

New York City and its enyirons, heavily 
dependent on its aqueduct and reservoir 
supply system, has been particularly hard- 
hit. Eroding shores along the New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland coasts have suc- 
ceeded in forcing saline water into nearby 
fresh water wells. 

What then is the state of the art in the 
water conversion field? Can we meet this 
challenge to our greatest natural resource, 
not only here in the United States but 
throughout the world? 

Last year, by special invitation of a Pres- 
idential task force, Gordon Leitner, Aqua- 
Chem executive vice president, reported that 
his company could guarantee performance 
on water desalination plants In the 50 to 150 
million gallons per day range, using nuclear 
energy as a power source. 

Fred Loebel, president of the company and 
holder of many vital patents in the field, has 
revealed that Aqua-Chem has accomplished 
design studies for a 25-million-gallons-per- 
day plant for the Puerto Rico Water and 
Power Commission—a 50-million-gallons- 
per-day plant for the Presidential task 
foree—and a 150-million-gallons-per-day 
unit for large municipalities such as the Los 
Angeles and Long Island, N.Y., areas. 

A representative set of figures from the 50- 
million-gallons-per-day plant indicates a 
cost of 34 cents per 1,000 gallons of fresh 
water, within range of the ability to pay 
most municipalities requiring large capacity 
plants. 
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While large capacity plants are getting the 
major share of attention from planners, 
packaged plants have also attracted interest. 

Loebel reports that another dimension of 
Aqua-Chem has been its packaged unit con- 


cept for hotels, resorts, institutions, etc., and. 


that there is a growing market for these all 
over the world. 

Packaged plants, he says, are getting larger 
as well as smaller, or because of technological 
advancements, a plant of z capacity built 
just 5 years ago would be much more com- 
pact today. Marine plants are now one-half 
the physical size they were 10 years ago. 

Aqua-Chem, for instance, has six plants on 
order in the 100,000-gallons-per-day size and 
one in the 200,000-gallons-per-day capacity— 
all high temperature, multistage flash evap- 
orators—that will be fully packaged, com- 
plete with all piping, pumps, controls ready 
to go when set down, and utilities connected. 

Loebel discloses that his company now 
has the capability of putting a 500,000 gal- 
lons-per-day plant on a flat-car and will be 
able, in a short time, to completely package 
& 1 million gallons-per-day plant. 

Aqua-Chem has manufactured the three 
largest marine sea water conversion plants 
in the world—280,000 gallons per day for the 
U.S.S. Enterprise and two 240,000 gallons-per- 
day units for the new twin luxury liners, 
Michelangelo and Raffaello. 

Every cabin—from tourist to first class— 
on the latter ships has a private bathroom. 

More than 800 modern fiash evaporator 
plants on all types of ships throughout the 
world from nuclear submarines to the first 
nuclear-powered transport, NS Savannah 
have been designed and manufactured by 
Aqua-Chem. 

Aqua-Chem, though, is not only looking 
up—at 150 million-gallons-per-day plants— 
but down as well, as the low-capacity unit. 

As Loebel puts it, “Sometimes it’s more 
difficult to build small things. It’s more 
difficult, for instance, to make a wristwatch 
than an alarm clock.” 

For several years, Loebel has been working 
on the development of domestic units from 
1 to 50 gallons per day. He has a unit now 
with almost no moving parts and a hot water 
tap as well as cold water tap. 

Aqua-Chem has manufactured a number 
of 5 gallons-per-day units and is marketing 
them on a limited basis. In addition, the 
company has made a number of the 50 
gallons-per-day-size units for the Army Medi- 
cal Corps for field use in producing sterile 
water for intravenous injection solutions. 

A couple of dozen vending machines of 
the 50 gallons-per-day capacity are being 
test-marketed in the southern California 
area, 

Is there an overall market to justify this 
development activity? 

Certainly. A recent survey indicates that 
more than 3 million people in 1 million 
households are now served by public water 
systems with 1,000 parts per million of dis- 
solved salts. The U.S. Public Health Sery- 
ice considers this type of water unfit to 
drink. 

And water pollution problems are be- 
coming increasingly acute throughout the 
Nation. 

Aside from the obvious health benefits— 
absence of salt, nematodes, bacteria, etc — 
pure water has numerous other bonuses. 

Contrary to popular belief, pure water 18 
not fiat. Cool and aerated, it has a pure 
flavor very few people have experienced. 
The flat idea, Loebel discloses, comes from 
distilled water left on shelves for months and 
tasted warm, Even the best spring water, he 
Says, would be unpalatable under similar 
conditions. 

Pure water, the Aqua-Chem president 
claims, really opens up new dimensions in 
cooking. Market studies show that people 
who have once tried the pure, desalted water 
in coffee, soups, for cooking seafood, in ice 
cubes and water for cocktails, never want to 
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return to their old water supply, even if it 
is fairly good. 

Uses for small units would be in con- 
taminated areas where private wells suffer 
from septic tank pollution, detergent con- 
tamination or from sea water itself; in areas 
where qualitative problems are great—bad 
taste, foul odor, etc.; in vacation or mobile 
homes; and in hospital and commercial lab- 
oratories where the need is great for sterile 
water. 

Aqua-Chem, says Loebel, is cooperating 
with President Johnson who has called for a 
major breakthrough in the cost of desalting 
water and urged the beginning of a bold new 
program toward converting large quantities 
of heavily salted water at the lowest possible 
cost in the shortest time. 

“Whether the source of energy needed to 
desalt water be the atom, coal, oil or gas, the 
work accomplished by our research and engi- 
neering has made us ready,” Loebel con- 
cludes. 


New Coinage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday I had the honor to 
witness the manufacture of the one-mil- 
lionth pound of clad metal for our new 
coins. 

The ceremony took place at the Metals 
and Controls Division of Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc., in Attleboro, Mass. It 
marked the first stage of a large contract 
that will not only transform our coinage 
system but will prove to the world the 
usefulness and serviceability of clad 
metals, 

Already clad metals are contained in 
every household, every automobile, every 
TV set and every radio, but all this seems 
only the beginning of a dramatic expan- 
sion of the use of such metals in every 
phase of American life. 

We were particularly pleased to have 
as guest of honor at this ceremony my 
colleague from western Massachusetts, 
Congressman Sinvyio O. Contre. I ask 
unanimous consent that a portion of his 
speech be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN SH ro O. CONTE 


Today when I can see the results of a pro- 
tracted legislative battle, I am satisfied that 
all the long hours of study, meetings, de- 
bates and speeches were worth every minute 
of the effort expended. 

Today we stand at the end of a long and 
torturous road and at the beginning of a 
new era. I look back on my call for a new 
system of coinage for this country, which I 
first made more than 3 years ago—a coin- 
age system that would break the tie of de- 
pendence upon an ever more critical supply 
of silver. We all look back on the tradition 
of silver coins. That tradition could be 
traced back to 1792, but today had become o 
luxury that we simply could no longer afford. 
We all look back on periods of serious coin 
shortages, of doubling and redoubling our 
annual coin production, of working our mints 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and still not 
bringing the supply of coins in line with the 
demand for them. 

More importantly, for Metals and Controls, 
for the people of Attleboro, for all of Massa- 
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chusetts, and this country, we are looking 
ahead today. We are looking forward to a 
new system of coins that will fulfill their 
primary function—that of a circulating 
medium of exchange. We are moving away 
from the hoarders and speculators who 
sought to make a private profit on the silver 
market by holding our coins as a source of 
silver. 

We can see ahead that the new production 
of silver will now be available for the in- 
dustrial and defense needs of that metal. 
These needs are critical to the security of 
our country and the very life's blood of many 
manufacturers, including the fine silver- 
smiths of Massachusetts and all New England, 

We are indeed fortunate to have the world's 
largest producer of clad metals right here 
in Attleboro, Metals and Controls has, to a 
large extent, made possible the removal of 
the shackles of silver on our coinage system. 
Calling upon the experience gained over half 
a century, the answer to the many faceted 
problem of finding an up-to-date, workable 
new colnage material was found in the 
adoption of the materials systems concept 
pioneered by Metals and Controls. 

You have a demanding new $30 million 
customer in the Bureau of the Mint. But 
I assure you that their praise for a job well 
done will not be outweighed by their de- 
mands. I understand that Metals and Con- 
trols has already been dubbed the “glamour” 
division of Texas Instruments after receiving 
the largest contract in the history of your 
parent company. But we are celebrating 
only one of the many applications for clad 
metal that the near future holds. 

I am especially pleased that bright new 
prospects are ahead, not only for our coins 
but for you here at Metals and Controls, the 
people of Attleboro and all of Massachusetts. 
Through your research and development ef- 
forts and your unsullied reputation for jobs 
well done, you have brought home to Massa- 
chusetts a real boon in terms of new employ- 
ment and bolstering the economy of the 
State. As the new dimes and quarters begin 
circulating, I, and many others across this 
country, will be reminded daily of the con- 
tribution you have made, following in the 
tradition of achievement everyone has come 
to expect of Bay Staters. 


Joke of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
social apologists have now, at long last, 
completely run out of excuses for the 
race riot in Los Angeles recently. 

At various times they have blamed the 
heat, the humidity, poverty, the South, 
and every other lame excuse imaginable 
except the true reason: an absolute lack 
of personal responsibility on the part of 
the rioters. 

To cap the climax, Attorney General 
Katrenbach, with a straight face, has 
told an audience in Boston that the race 
riots in Los Angeles had nothing to do 
with civil rights. They were caused, he 
said, by narcotics. 

This is the first inkling anyone has had 
that this was, in reality, a revolt of, we 
assume, the users against the pushers. 

Mr. Katzenbach’s statement is so 
amusing I would like to make it a part 
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of the Recorp. The story is presented 
here in its entirety as it appeared in the 
Washington Post on August 25. You will 
notice that the story has a rather incon- 
clusive ending but I am not at all sur- 
prised: 

Los ANGELES Riot RIGHTS LINK DENIED BY 

KATZENBACH 

Boston, August 24. U.. Attorney General 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach said last night 
that the recent Los Angeles rioting had noth- 
ing to do with civil rights. 

“It was a riot. I don't think it had any- 
thing to do with civil rights,“ Katzenbach 
told the 95th congress of the American Cor- 
rectional Association. 

Katzenbach said a “good deal of narcotics” 
was involved in the Los Angeles riots. 


H.R. 9811: The Farm Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 19, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9811) to main- 
tain farm income, to stabilize prices and as- 
sure adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities, to reduce surpluses, lower Govern- 
ment costs and promote foreign trade, to 
afford greater economic opportunity in rural 
areas, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
goals of this bill are very closely related 
to national prosperity and national 
security. ‘The bill recognizes the inter- 
dependence of agriculture, industry, 
business, large and small, and the over- 
all urgent need for a vibrant, vigorous, 
healthy economy. 

Such an economy is essential, not only 
to maintain desirable prosperous con- 
ditions which must exist, not only in 
the country and must not be allowed to 
wane, but also are vital to our great na- 
tional potential which is so important 
to a strong, well national de- 
fense at this time, when the Nation is 
beset by grave, international complica- 
tions and threats. 

It is true, so far as I am concerned, 
that farm legislation usually presents 
very serious problems that require most 
mature consideration. The problem of 
grain surpluses alone has been distress- 
ing, challenging, costly, and up to recent 
times, apparently insoluble. 

However, of late farm income is 
higher, grain surpluses have been cut 
drastically, exports of farm products are 
at record levels, more land has been pro- 
tected for posterity, consumer food prices 
have been reasonable, and food distri- 
bution programs have been expanded. 

The complaint is still made that the 
farmer is far away from a parity posi- 
tion with our citizens in industry and 
commerce and is not sharing equitably 
in their prosperity. Whether that be true 
or not, there are definite signs that agri- 
culture is more stable and that sur- 
pluses are being gradually but definitely 
reduced. 


With respect to the bill itself, I have 
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been concerned about the possibility that 
certain of its provisions would increase 
the price of bread. However, now that 
an appropriate amendment has been 
agreed upon to prevent this from hap- 
pening, we are assured that the price of 
bread to the consumer will not be in- 
creased solely as a result of this bill and 
we will have to look to other sources to 
assess responsibility for any unreason- 
able rise in the cost of bread and take 
corrective action accordingly. 

Moreover, the bill has been drawn to 
continue the exemption enjoyed by milk 
producer-handlers from marketing 
orders which they currently enjoy, and 
no producer-handler will be forced into 
a Federal market unless he increases his 
total business to an unreasonable point, 


- where his augmented increase would log- 


ically and equitably warrant some 
change of status. The provisions in this 
regard are flexible, and I believe falr to 
producers, who will receive higher fluid 
milk prices on the base rather than on 
a blend price on all production without 
causing dislocation of consumer prices. 

New producers and hardship cases 
would share in the expanded growth of 
markets, and other corrections would be 
made in the operation of milk marketing 
orders which should not only be helpful, 
but would provide safeguards for pro- 
ducer-handlers as well as other pro- 
ducers. Under these provisions, it is 
made clear that the bill does not alter 
the legal status of producer-handlers of 
milk under the existing act. 

I would like to point to the fact that, in 
addition, the Committee had made it 
very clear that it approves keeping the 
producer-handlers avenue of marketing 
open to dairy farmers without undue 
burdens, and insubstantial violations 
shall not be deemed to be justification 
for producer handlers inclusion in the 
pooling requirements of any Federal or- 
der. In a word, there will be a rule of 
fairness for handler-producers and other 
producers. 

The Committee has expressed its dis- 
approval of certain administrative re- 
strictions on producer-handlers such as 
levying assessments on milk because of 
violations occurring on a single day and 
for other reasons related to the manner 
in which business is conducted. 

I do not believe that any producer- 
handler or any other producer has any- 
thing to fear from this bill, and I do not 
believe that any producer or dealer who 
is operating his business as a bona fide 
producer-handler need to be at all con- 
cerned that this bill will change their 
status. 

The feed-grain provisions of title III 
have been another subject that has given 
me great concern, and I am glad to note 
that the Committee is also providing 
proper language to insure that prices to 
users and consumers of feed would not be 
excessive or unreasonable. 

The committee statements in this re- 
gard are also very assuring on the point 
that price levels to consumers and users 
of feed grain will not be unfavorably 
affected by the bill. 

Another provision of the bill to 
strengthen the overall economy from the 
standpoint of my district and area is 
the retention of the provision for one- 
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price cotton which I think will be help- 
ful to the textile industry, to the textile 
machinery manufacturing industry, and 
all those associated with it, as well as to 
labor and many other people who are 
engaged in these businesses. 

The existence of two-price cotton has 
been a serious injustice which in the in- 
terest of my district and country, I have 
sought for a long time to eliminate, and 
Iam very well satisfied that the bill pro- 
vides for the maintenance of the one- 
price cotton system, and hope that this 
provision of law will be retained in the 
future, because the very idea of two- 
price cotton is repugnant as well as very 
harmful to many of our important in- 
dustries—and economic distortion which 
cannot be justified. 

Like many others, I am very unhappy 
about the high cost of the farm program 
in general, and particularly the extreme- 
ly difficult surplus problem, but it seems 
to me that this bill moves in the direc- 
tion of strengthening our national econ- 
omy, as a whole, and in working out 
many of these most vexing problems, and 
I think that it is generally in the interest 
of my district, my State, and the Nation 
and our free enterprise economy which 
must be zealously guarded and pre- 
served. 

It would be a national error to allow 
the objections of large sectional, major 
crop producers and their powerful 
organizations to impose their will on 
farm legislation. These groups must be 
treated fairly and equitably, but to per- 
mit them to load down this bill with 
costly special privilege provisions that 
would work a great injustice to many 
farmers, would be unconscionable, and 
I am glad the bill avoids this very dan- 
gerous pitfall which would bring un- 
favorable results to the farmers of my 
district and area, among others, and 
place additional, unwarranted burdens 
upon consumers and taxpayers. 

The House must continue its efforts 
in the fture to improve farm legislation. 


A Federal Heraldic Authority for the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, for the information of my col- 
leagues and the general public who are 
interested in the subject “Heraldry” Iam 
Pleased to invite attention to the follow- 
ing article on the subject of Mr. F. B. 
Koepnick, Esq., and Mr. L. B. Barnes: 

A FEDERAL HERALDIC AUTHORITY FOR THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(By F. B. Koepnick, Esq., and L. B, Barnes) 
AUGUSTAN SOCIETY 
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be punished in the same fashion as are the 
violations of the regulations of other Federal 
agencies, 

Lest our readers reject these contentions 
out of band as unfair or totally impractical, 
let us discuss the reason for our point of 
view—and the problem involved. First, why 
bother with Federal regulation of heraldry? 

The need arises out of abuses. We have 
become acutely aware of firms which pro- 
miscuously promote and sell spurious, pla- 
giarized, or stolen “family name” coats of 
arms (sometimes called “family crests”). 
Our especial peeve in this area is the fraud 
that is perpetrated upon people who are 
ignorant of the subject of heraldry, but 
nevertheless attracted to it for obvious rea- 
sons. And most of all we cannot conceive 
of any value whatsoever in displaying the 
property of someone else. For that is ex- 
actly what plagarized arms are. The true im- 
portance of heraldry does not lie merely in its 
patterns, pleasing designs, or artistic value: 
the essence lies in the word “achievement.” 
No one who has been defrauded into parting 
with his money for something to which he is 
not entitled has “achieved” anything. 

Few students of heraldry will maintain 
that the present situation actually expresses 
the true meaning of heraldry. What, then, 
of the problems involved in obtaining Federal 
legislation in this area? 

Our chief difficulty lies in convincing the 
American public of the validity of our state- 
ments regarding the present abuses of her- 
aldry. General Washington recognized that 
in our kind of society and government these 
problems would be difficult, to say the least. 
For some peculiar reason we are a nation 
who (as a whole) have little respect for 
royalty and/or nobility. In fact most Amer!- 
cans find great pleasure in “hitting them- 
selves over the head” with braggadocio of 
their most “humble” ancestry. Whatever 
pride Americans have (and, looking at our 
political situation, we wonder), at least it is 
not pride of ancestry—except in reverse. For 
example: in Houston, Tex., the home of one 
of the authors of this article, the entire 
population is quite proud that the famous 
battle of San Jacinto took place nearby. It is 
common knowledge that while Gen. Sam 
Houston was indeed armigerous, his “army” 
was a motley crew of toughs, gunslingers, 
renegades, and at least a few suspected horse 
thieves. If there were any armigers in that 
crew they were ironically either Mexican or 
Spanish. Yet today the bluebloods“ of 
Houston society make every effort to show 
descendancy from the heroes of San Jacinto. 

This brings us to the second question— 
that of a fons honorum. Whence do we 
presently derive this source? The nearest 
thing we have ever had in this category is 
the creation of “an officer and a gentleman 
by act of Congress.” We have no sustained 
royalty or nobility in which could be re- 
posited such authority of honor. Certainly 
the President of the United States could not 
be involved, for his is a temporary office. 
Neither do we see how Congress could be- 
come such a “fountain.” Being elected to 
represent and legislate is far different from 
being a source of honor. The only other in- 
stance of honors dispensed in the United 
States is that of the bestowing of doctorates 
upon selected candidates by various institu- 
tions of learning. Since this system is quite 
random and individualistic (many times mo- 
tivated again by politics) neither would this 
approach be satisfactory. 

One organization that readily comes to 
mind as an acceptable repository would be 
the Library of Congress. A committee would 
have to be set up, of course, with all the 
requisite powers; it would have to be a non- 
political permanent group of scholars. It 


dent, authorizing this body to hold, maintain 
and dispense heraldic honors, Perhaps the 
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Patent Office could maintain the legal au- 
thority to enforce whatever rules or laws 
may be applicable. 

Lacking a fons honorum, we must create 
one; it offends logic to maintain that we 
could simply assign the duties of such a body 
to an already-existing office or assembly. It 
also offends logic to insist that a sovereign 
nation cannot create such a source of honor; 
otherwise one would have to maintain that 
the United States is not a nation in its own 
right. 

On the more practical side, how can the 
creation of a Federal heraldic authority be 
promoted? One things first, perhaps, of an 
armigerous Member of Congress, or holder of 
some other high office. Our late President 
Kennedy was armigerous, and might have 
seen fit to do something for the subject. Yet 
his entire political success was based on his 
concern for the “revolutionary class“ We 
suggest that if heraldry ever does become a 
part of future Americans, it will have to be 
introduced and promulgated with little em- 
phasis on past history, nobility and/or 
royalty. After all, most Americans simply 
are not armigerous by ancestry. Therefore 
it would become necessary for contemporary 
applicants to have an appropriate blason de- 
signed and registered under contemporary 
(republican) conditions. What a challenge 
indeed for a “modern American” herald to be 
called upon to augment the “arms” of the 
famous Gemini astronauts, Lt. Cols. Edward 
White and James McDivitt. 

The president of the Augustan Society 
has suggested a possible program toward the 
establishment of a Federal heraldic author- 
ity: First, the seeking of Members of Con- 
gress willing to assist; second, publication of 
material in as many news media as possible 
setting forth the problem posed by individ- 
uals and firms selling arms to those not en- 
titled to them; third, the preparation and dis- 
tribution of propaganda justifying the es- 
tablishment of a Federal heraldic authority: 
and fourth, the enlistment of aid from Amer- 
ican genealogical and heraldic groups. 

We must convince the American public 
that an heraldic authority is worthwhile. 
Not all that we have to sell is abstract, such 
as “pride of ancestry” or ‘family inspiration. 
or even “personal and individual property: 
actually we have the form and beauty of 
heraldry which is already fascinating and 
applicable in hundreds of tasteful ways. We 
propose to increase the use of this art form 
by giving it the meaning and purpose it de- 
serves. 

If our effort is worthwhile, we trust we 
will be rewarded with assistance. If our re- 
marks here have been meaningless because 
they are divorced from today’s republican 
realities, we also trust we will learn of our 
errors. In any case, we welcome comment— 
and hopefully, encouragement and support. 


The World Turned Upside Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a very in- 


23 issue of the Pottsville, Pa., Republi- 
can: 
Tue Wontn TURNED Ursie Down 


America’s victory at Yorktown was mainly 
a siege. 
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True, the Americans and French were 
strong enough to take the offensive, by that 
time, and they did push back the forces of 
Lord Cornwallis into a narrow peninsula, 
where the British commander felt assured 
he would be supplied from the sea, by the 
strength of the British Navy. Instead, it 
was the French Navy, which moved in, there- 
by cutting off all necessary supplies from the 
inyading army. 

The outcome was near starvation—and 
disease. There was smallpox in the British 
camp, and rations were low. No help was in 
sight. There was nothing to do, but sur- 
render. 

So, by the terms of surrender, the British 
marched out between a mile long line of 
troops, Americans on one side, French on the 
other, and laid down their arms. And their 
band played “The World Turned Upside 
Down,” a popular air of the period, which 
was singularly appropriate to the occasion 
of a proud empire's bowing in defeat to a 
rebellious colony. There was art and wit in 
that, which was not lost on such true gentle- 
men as George Washington and the Marquis 
de Lafayette. 

Washington and Lafayette had sympathy 
for the humiliation of a proud adversary, 
Lord Cornwallis, and did what they could 
to alleviate it. They even agreed that the 
British general's sword should be surrendered 
by proxy. And, of course, with the fighting 
over, the siege was lifted and the late enemy 
fed. 

How sad the occasion must have been for 
the common British soldiers, too, as they 
marched between the long lines of Americans 
and French. They were true to the old flag, 


under which Washington had been proud 


to fight, in the time of Braddock’s defeat. 
They, too, were patriotic, 

There is an analogy between Yorktown and 
America’s situation in Vietnam, today. 

The American President is willing to nego- 
tiate, but will not be pushed out. He was 
not responsible for the original invasion, 
8,000 miles away, and he was not the man 
who set up Diem as ruler of the Vietnamese. 
Diem was in New York when he was put in 
power. But Americans are proud, just as 
Cornwallis was. They do not intend to be 
driven out and, unlike Cornwallis, they can 
be supplied from the sea. They cannot 
occupy every square yard of jungle in even 
so small a country as Vietnam, but they 
can hold on definitely on defense. Remem- 
ber, Waterloo, Gettysburg, and Malvern Hul 
were defensive victories, 

But Asian peasants are very different than 
were Washington and Lafayette. As Presi- 
dent Johnson asks, “Who can I negotiate 
with?“ He cannot negotiate because the 
peasants have no official capital, while North 
Vietnam can assert that, since the war is 
not a declared one, they are not officially in- 
volved. 

Exactly that is the situation. Who is in- 
volved? North Vietnam? China? Russia? 
All of them? If they are, they should be 
willing to negotiate, even through the United 
Nations, which is not the one-sided organiza- 
tion they may take it to be. 

Why need they humiliate proud America? 
President Johnson wants only to withdraw 
with honor? His soldiers cannot be starved 
out, as was the case with Cornwallis, but he 
does not propose to be pushed out—and 
on, that principle, Americans will stand with 
him, right or wrong or any other way, even 
though they are not imperialists. 

Washington and Lafayette showed respect 
for the feelings of Cornwallis. Is Mao, an 
intelligent man, incapable of understanding 
that the very principles he professes to be- 
lieve, include sympathy for the feeling of 
a proud opponent? 

America will not march out as the band 
plays “The World Turned Upside Down.” It 
must be “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
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Project Hope—Dr. Ronald Yankee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the Washington Post cites the 
good will that follows the dedicated work 
of Americans abroad. 

In the article by William Payne, Proj- 
ect Hope—Dr. Ronald Yankee, who is 
employed as a research investigator at 
the National Cancer Institute in Bethes- 
da, describes the warm feeling expressed 
for Hope while the S.S. Hope was in 
Guinea. 

Dr. Yankee said: 

Every day, every 2 or 3 hours, when our 
white trucks would leave the ships to 
carry doctors through the city to their jobs, 
Guinean children would line the streets and 
wave their Hope milk cartons. They knew 
why we were there—to help them. 


Dr. Yankee was aboard the hospital 
ship during the last 2 months of the ves- 
sel's 10-month mission to Conakry, 
Guinea, on the west coast of Africa. The 
friendship for the United States created 
by Hope in Africa followed similar Hope 
successes in Asia and South America. I 
am sure the story will be the same in 
Central America, when the S.S. Hope 
sails to Corinto, Nicaragua. I place 
the August 24, 1965, Washington Post 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1965] 


WASHINGTON Docror ENDS 10 MONTHS ON 
SS “HOPE” IN GUINEA 
(By Wiliam Payne) 

Mođern American medicine fought ancient 
African disease for the past 10 months in 
the former French-ruled west African re- 
public of Guinea. 

Teams of American doctors and nurses 
aboard the hospital ship, the SS Hope, vac- 
cinated 125,000 Guineans, treated thousands 
more and performed hundreds of major oper- 
ations starting last October. The ship was 
anchored in the harbor of Conakry, the re- 
public's capital. 

Dr. Ronald A. Yankee, a Washington inter- 
nal medicine specialist, returned here last 
week after working without pay aboard the 
ship. SS Hope, which is sponsored by Project 
Hope, will dock in Philadelphia September 1. 

Dr. Yankee, 30, of 4000 Tunlaw Road NW., 
said in an interview that even the Guinean 
medical personnel were in poor health when 
the ship arrived. Initially, he said, the 
Guineans would tire after working several 
hours. 

Later, after eating better, they gained 
weight and could work longer. 

Dr. Yankee found many Guineans suffer- 
ing from parasitic diseases—hookworm, bil- 
harzia, and ameobiasis, 

Malaria, he said, plagues most Africans, 
and as a matter of course, each patient was 
treated for it. “We did this because later if 
they ran a fever while we were treating them 
we would know it wasn't malaria.” 

He also found a surprising number of ulcer 
cases Not only did we find cases among the 
young, educated and more Westernized 
Guineans,” he said, “but also among the tri- 
bal people from the bush, Primitive people 
have their worries and fears too.” 

Dr. Yankee, who is a research investigator 
at the National Cancer Institute in Bethesda, 
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encountered a case of Berkitt's lymphoma, a 
disease that causes tumors in the kidneys, 
jaws and ovaries. The disease is found in a 
wide belt across Africa. 

Dr. Yankee, born in Franklin, Mass, is a 
graduate of Tufts University and received 
his medical degree from Yale University. He 
spent his residency in Michigan. 

He was one of a group of rotating special- 
ists who volunteered for Project Hope to train 
and assist Guinean specialists. However, 
when he arrived, he learned that Guinea had 
only 16 African doctors and none of them 
specialists in internal medicine. 

Dr. Yankee worked aboard ship in chest 
and internal medicine clinics. 8.8. Hope 
doctors. accepted cases sent to them by 
doctors under contract to the Guinean gov- 
ernment. Some of these doctors, he said, 
were from Eastern Europe and North Viet- 
nam. 

Dr. Yankee found patients in Guinea to be 
like those in the United States. After a few 
days in a hospital they wanted their rooms 
spotless and needed constant attention, he 
said with a smile. 

Yankee, admits to having been bitten by 
the “Africa bug” and would return at the 
drop of an airplane ticket. He is sure that 
what was done in Guinea had meaning, 

He said: “Every day, every two or three 
hours, when our white trucks would leave 
the ship to carry doctors through the city to 
their jobs, Guinean children would line the 
streets and wave and shout “OPE.” Some 
would even wave their Hope milk cartons, 

“They knew why we were there—to help 
them.“ 


Mexico Sugar Lobbyist’s Attack 
Unwarranted 


EXTENSION 5 REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
hearings on the extension of the Sugar 
Act last week, Mr. Oscar Chapman pre- 
sented a statement before the House 
Committee on Agriculture requesting 
sugar quotas for Mexico. In his state- 
ment to the Agriculture Committee, Mr. 
Chapman suggested that our domestic 
sugar production should be reduced, pre- 
sumably so that Mexico could have an 
increased share of the U.S. sugar market. 


I took exception to many of the state- 
ments that Mr. Chapman made in his 
presentation, because there is no justifi- 
cation for the line of reasoning he pur- 
sued. 


I therefore include my responding 
statement during the course of the sugar 
hearings, to appear at this point in the 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CATHERINE 
May oF WASHINGTON, REGARDING STATE- 
MENT OF OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, ON BEHALF OF 
ASSOCIATION OF SUGAR PRODUCERS OF MEXICO 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE OF 
THE US. HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES ON 
H.R. 10496, To AMEND anp EXTEND THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE BUGAR Act OF 1948, as 
AMENDED 


Mr. Chairman, I have read and reread the 
statement of the representative of the Mexi- 
can sugar industry, Mr. Oscar Chapman, and 
my reaction is one of shocked surprise. 
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In the first place, I question Mr. Chap- 
man's wisdom in including in his statement, 
as a representative of a foreign sugar indus- 
try, a wholly unwarranted, unprovoked, 
grossly unfair, and gratuitous attack on 
American sugar producers. I should like to 
remind Mr. Chapman and the Association of 
Sugar Producers of Mexico, who hired him 
to represent the association before this com- 
mittee, that the Sugar Act is domestic legis- 
lation of the United States of America, and 
that the Mexican sugar industry has a place 
at this table only at the sufferance of the 
US. Congress. It is indeed poor manners, 
to say the least, for any foreign interests to 
make a plea for a preferential place in this 
market by launching an attack on American 
producers—which Mr. Chapman, ag spokes- 
man for Mexico, has done. Certainly, as far 
as I am concerned, it has prejudiced his case 
with me, as a member of this committee. 

Secondly, I cannot allow Mr. Chapman's 
testimony to go unchallenged in the record 
of this hearing. 

The first obvious occurs very 
early in his testimony, where he says that the 
administration bill contains “provisions for 
a substantial increase in domestic produc- 
tion.” This is not true. The truth is that 
under the terms of this bill our domestic 
producers will have to reduce their produc- 
tion, and not increase it. The temporarily 
increased marketing rights which the bill 
provides for the domestic beet and mainland 
cane producers would enable them to market, 
gradually, in an orderly manner, the addi- 
tional sugar they produced in response to 
the request of the U.S. Government. 

Our Government asked for more domestic 
production, may I remind you, when foreign 
producers failed to meet their obligations to 
this market. But this bill anticipates re- 
duced, not expanded, domestic production. 
Both domestic beet and mainland cane pro- 
ducers have already taken acreage cuts this 
year, and further cuts are anticipated for 
next year, under the terms of this bill. Mr. 
Chapman, therefore, is mistaken when he 
says that the administration bill contains 
“provisions for a substantial increase in 
domestic production.” 

Equally misleading are Mr. Chapman’s 
attempts, by questionable use of statistics, 
to show that domestically produced sugar 
costs American consumers more than foreign- 
produced sugar. He completely ignores the 
fact that in the same markets domestically 
produced beet sugar never sells for more and 
usually sells for less than refined cane sugar 
made from imported raw sugar. He also com- 
pletely ignores the obligations the American 
producer must meet in order to qualify for 
the conditional payments which Mr. Chap- 
man calls a “subsidy.” American producers 
must pay minimum wages, established by 
the Government, to the workers in their 
fields. They must not hire any child labor. 
They must comply with acreage restrictions, 
and they must meet other stringent require- 
ments. He fails to point out that the Mex- 
ican sugar industry, although receiving the 
United States price, is not obligated by the 
Sugar Act to meet any of the requirements 
the domestic producers must meet in order 
to receive that price. The Sugar Act does 
not require Mexican producers to pay mini- 
mum wages to their workers or to comply 
with any of the other restrictive provisions 
which apply to the domestic industry. 

Mr. Chapman also ignores the very basic 
fact that every pound of sugar produced in 
the United States, on American farms, in 
American factories, adds to the economic 


between the United States and Mexico, he 
should use the full statistics which reflect 
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such Mexican income as tourist expenditures 
of American citizens in Mexico, and should 
not insult this committee with partial refer- 
ences to trade between the two countires. 

In addition, Mr. Chapman has ignored the 
fact that Mexico has not been among those 
foreign countries in which production of 
sugar is a main source of national income as 
is the case with many foreign suppliers of 
raw sugar to the United States. Mexico 
enjoys many other potential exports to the 
United States. 

In Mr. Chapman's sudden concern for the 
state of the U.S. Treasury, I am surprised 
that he did not propose reinstatement of an 
import fee on foreign sugar—which the ad- 
ministration some months ago said it would 
include in its sugar legislation recommenda- 
tions, but which the administration aban- 
doned under pressure from Mexico and other 
foreign countries. In the absence of such a 
suggestion by Mr. Chapman, his attempt at 
promoting equity seems strangely out of 
place. 

Particularly strange is his statement in 
view of the fact that Mr. Chapman is a 
former Secretary of the Interior. As such, 
he should know—and I am sure he really 
does know full well—the importance of the 
beet sugar industry to reclamation projects 
of the west, and to American agriculture 
in all areas where it is produced. Mr. Chap- 
man surely knows that the United States has 
been making heavy expenditures in an effort 
to reduce production of surplus crops. He 
surely knows that if American farmers can- 
not grow sugarbeets they must turn to other 
crops which may be in surplus. When 
American farmers are allowed to increase 
sugarbeet plantings, they can divert acre- 
ages of surplus crops. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam sure that at least some 
of my colleagues share my view that Mr. 
Chapman, by the very nature of his un- 
warranted and nonfactual statement, has 
not helped Mexico’s request for a larger share 
of the U.S. sugar market. 


Voting Rights Compliance Is Encouraging 
Sign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, at his 
news conference recently, the President 
expressed his strong approval for the 
progress made in voter registration in 
the South since the passage of the his- 
toric Voting Rights Act of 1965. Ad- 
ministration officials estimate that over 
58,000 southern Negroes have gained the 
franchise since the passage of the act— 
some through Federal registration pro- 
cedures, and others through voluntary 
compliance in southern counties. 


This is a highly gratifying outcome— 
one which should hearten all proponents 
of civil rights and indeed, one which 
should give satisfaction to all who have 
faith in the willingness and ability of 
our citizens to abide by the law. 

This legislation will mean awesome 
and staggering social changes in many 
areas where old traditions will inevitably 
fall away. But justice demands that 
change come. The future will require 
firmness on the part of Federal officials 
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in enforcing the law; it will also require 
warmhearted encouragement to citizens 
to obey the law of the land. 

In his recent statement the President 
offered both firmness and encourage- 
ment. I applaud his statement, and I 
applaud the law-abiding citizens who 
have made the results of recent davs 
possible. 

In this connection I offer for entry in 
the Recorp a highly interesting editorial 
which appeared in the Miami News on 
August 12, entitled Voting Rights Com- 
pliance Is Encouraging Sign“: 

VoTInc Richrs COMPLIANCE Is ENCOURAGING 
Stad 

Remembering the bitter debate and 
thoughtless threats over the public accom- 
modations section of the Civil Rights Act, 
it comes as & surprise to learn that in the 
past year, the Government has had to file 
only 12 court sults to force compliance with 
the law. 

This fact alone encourages Justice Depart- 
ment officals to hope that compliance with 
the Voting Rights Act, signed by President 
Johnson last week, will be largely voluntary. 

So far, the Department has found it neces- 
sary to send Federal examiners to only 
nine counties and parishes in three States. 
In a Louisiana parish, whites paid little at- 
tention as four Federal registrars 
registering Negroes. In Mississippi, the 
State had already relaxed its voting require- 
ments before the registrars arrived. 


considering their course 
It would be gratifying if those 
States bowed gracefully, as the poll tax will 
almost certainly be judged a device to deny 
Negroes the vote. 

It seems evident that very soon the Negro 
will have completely equal access to the polls 
in all sections of the country, and this will 
be a good 2 

It is hard to defend democracy as a sys- 
tem of t and still insist that large 
blocs of citizens cannot in the 
democratic process because of their color. 


Allied Enterprises of Kosciusko Is 
Product of Community Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped has recently taken note 
of the fine work being done by Allied En- 
terprises, of Kosciusko, Miss. The Com- 
mittee authorized the publication of an 
article about this workshop in the Sep- 
tember 1965, edition of its bulletin, 
“Performance.” 

The establishment of this workshop in 
Kosciusko is a real step forward in serv- 
ing the handicapped. It also represents 
a gain to the community and to my State 
in that handicapped individuals are able 
to contribute to the economy—not just 
take from it. 

The article written by Frances B. 
Briggs of the Mississippi Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation is as follows: 
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ALLIED ENTERPRISES oF KOSCIUSKO Is 
Propucr OF COMMUNTIY EFFORT 


(By Frances B. Briggs, Mississippi Division of 
Vocation Rehabilitation) 


When an entire community decides to do 
something for its disabled citizens, results 
are immediate, and success is usually as- 
sured, 

That's what happened in Kosciusko, Miss. 
Proof of this formula for success is a rapidly 
expanding sheltered workshop, Allied Enter- 
prises. Here approximately 60 disabled per- 
sons from eight counties are undergoing 
evaluation and training, leading to job place- 
ment, while doing important subcontract 
work for industry. 

Within 6 months, the workshop expects to 
have 150 trainees doing subcontract work for 
local industries. 

Formal opening of Allied Enterprises’ new 
$150,000 building (its third location since the 
workshop’s organization in 1961) took place 
on June 8. ` 

Gov. Paul B. Johnson addressed a large 
group of local citizens, legislators, industri- 
alists, vocational rehabilitation, and employ- 
ment security commission staff members. 

A feature of the program was the presen- 
tation of a citation from the President's 
Committee to the Lawrin Lamp Co. of Kos- 
ciusko for its contribution to the program for 
hiring the handicapped. H. Paul Messmer, 
liaison representative on the President's 
Committee, made the presentation to Mrs. 
John J. Fischer, company president. 

Allied Enterprises of Kosciusko, the largest 
of six sheltered workshops conducted by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, Missis- 
sippi State Department of Education, is a 
product of the efforts of the entire com- 
munity. 

The project began on a shoestring when in 
1961 a group of Kosciusko civic leaders, 
headed by Banker Roby Coleman, decided 
that the time was ripe for doing something 
constructive for a large group of severely 
disabled citizens of Attala and surrounding 
counties. 

The vocational rehabilitation district office, 
already aware of the need for a facility for 
evaluating and training those unable to ob- 
tain jobs in competitive employment, was 
eager to help with the project. 

The local employment service, with the ap- 
proval of the Mississippi Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, also aided the local groups 
in organizing the workshop. 

A group of civic leaders compose the work- 
shop advisory committee. This committee is 
still active in the workshop program. 

A small building was rented, with the vari- 
ous civic groups dividing the rent costs. The 
city of Kosciusko contributed water and 
electric facilities free of charge. 

The Lawrin Co., lamp manufacturers, who 
in 1961 moved to Kosciusko from Chicago, 
contracted for a small amount of subas- 
sembly work. Five trainees began work— 
and the workshop, then known as the Attala 
County Sheltered Workshop, was in business. 

The workshop originally operated under 
the direction of the Blind Division, Missis- 
sippi State Department of Welfare. Later it 
was taken over by the Mississippi Easter Seal 
Society, and even later, by the yocational 
rehabilitation division. 

The workshop satisfied Lawrin Co.'s 
president, the late John J. Fischer, and as 
he enlarged his contract, the facility was able 
to add trainees. Some had never worked 
outside their homes, did not know how to 
take instruction, or how to get along with 
fellow trainees. Even following a set rou- 
tine was difficult for some of the trainees. 

Gradually, however, firm but gentle dis- 
cipline paid off. The trainees began to real- 
ize that when they didn’t “goldbrick,” their 
weekly paychecks were larger. Competition 
between worktables resulted in pride in pro- 
duction records. 
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The workshop staff recalls the delight that 
some of the trainees showed on receiving 
their first paychecks. For some it was the 
first money they had ever earned. 

The Industrial Development Corp. of Kos- 
ciusko, a civic organization which works for 
the industrial development of the area, 

ed the movement for a new build- 
ing. Various local, county, and State or- 
ganizations assisted with the project. 

In 1964, the Mississippi Legislature author- 
ized Attala County to withhold for 5 years 
2 of # mills of tax money due the State, with 
the withheld portion to be used to pay off the 
loan for the erection of a $150,000 workshop 
building. The city of Kosciusko donated the 
site, and the county board of supervisors de- 
veloped it. 

The new building comprises 40,000 square 
feet of industrial space, and the air-condi- 
tioned offices of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion district. Sam S. Burton is VRD coun- 
selor in charge of the workshop; Mrs. Eleanor 
Scruby is evaluator, and James Melton is 
production manager. 

Fifty trainees are currently assembling 
lamps for the Lawrin Co. Ten others are in- 
specting, folding, and boxing garments for 
Garan, Inc., clothing manufacturers. Both 
companies expect to enlarge their contracts 
with the workshop within the near future, 
Burton said. 

Allied Enterprises of Kosciusko represents 
an idea that became a successful reality be- 
cause an entire community decided to help 
its disabled citizens. 


Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, a close 
friend, a dedicated colleague, and one 
of the truly outstanding Members of this 
body has passed on. Every member of 
this body and everyone who knew him 
throughout this great country is sad- 
dened by the fact that CLARENCE Brown 
will no longer sit as a distinguished 
Member of this body. 

I rise both as an individual Member 
who knew, admired, and respected our 
beloved colleague and as chairman of 
House Republicans to express for each 
and every Member on this side of the 
aisle our profound regret at the passing 
of one of the truly outstanding Members 
of our ranks. 

Mr. Speaker, CLARENCE BROWN was 
more than a great legislator, more than 
a great American, more than a dedicated 


cern; to his colleagues, as teacher, 
counselor, fellow legislator and friend; 
to his constitutents whom he served so 
long and so well; and to his country 
whose greatness he loved and whose 
time-tested institutions he labored to 
preserve and improve. 

Mr. Speaker, to CLARENCE BROWN'S 
family, I extend my very deepest sym- 
pathy as one of his many friends who 
share with them a deep sense of loss. 
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The Case of the Supersecret 
Superhighway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made a strong protest to the Bureau of 
Public Roads against a plan of Gov. 
Otto Kerner to relocate a long stretch 
of Interstate Highway 55 in Dlinois. 

The Governor wants to abandon plans 
for upgrading a 118-mile segment of 
U.S. Highway 66—the heaviest traveled 
route in Ulinois—and build a new high- 
way swinging east to serve a $259 million 
plant which Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
plans to build at Hennepin, Il. 

The Governor’s proposal is a rank 
case of sectional favoritism to benefit a 
single industry in callous disregard for 
the needs of other parts of the State and 
the national interest. 

The Kerner curve, as the Bloomington 
Pantagraph aptly dubs it, would carry 
Interstate 55 in a wide arc away from the 
U.S. 66 corridor—the most direct route 
between Chicago, the Nation's second 
city, and St. Louis, the gateway to the 
Southwest. 

It would increase the Interstate 55 
mileage between the two cities 30 to 40 
miles. 

In advancing his plan the Governor 
put off for the indefinite future any 
action on the modern highway needs of 
Decatur—now Illinois’ third biggest city 
outside Chicago. The Interstate System 
was designated to link every city in the 
country with a population of 50,000 or 
more. Decatur, which grew from 78,000 
in 1960 to an estimated 85,022 in 1964, is 
the only such city in Illinois left off the 
Interstate System. 


never was considered for a highway 
relocation. 

The State’s decision was a closely 
guarded secret until August 10 when the 
Governor disclosed it simultaneously 
with transmission of the formal proposal 
to the Springfield regional office of the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 

The story that has since unfolded 
could be titled The Case of the Super- 
secret Superhighway.” I will give the 
Governor and his highway department 
credit for one thing; this was the best 
kept secret in Ilmois since the first 
nuclear chain reaction under Chicago's 
Stage Field in 1942. 

I am glad to say that the Federal 
Highway Administrator, Rex M. Whit- 
ton, has expressed his agreement on the 
need for public hearings before a final 
decision by the Federal Bureau. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include copies of my correspondence 
with Mr. Whitton: 
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Avcust 18, 1965. 

Mr. Rex M. WHITTON, 

Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Wurrron: Gov. Otto Kerner has 
epproved a plan for a radical realinement 
of Interstate Highway 55 in Illinois. The 
I-55 designation was awarded 9 years ago to 
the direct Chicago-St. Louis corridor that 
follows the route of U.S. Highway 66—the 
heaviest traveled highway in Illinois and one 
of the busiest in the United States. It has 
long been recognized as the shortest route 
between the Nation's second and third larg- 
est cities, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

I understand that the Governor's proposal 
is contained in a letter from Mr. Virden E. 
Staff, chief engineer of the Illinois Division 
of Highways, to Mr. C. F. Monnier, division 
engineer of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
in Springfield. The plan calls for diversion 
of Interstate funds from more than 130 miles 
of the U.S. 66 corridor from a point south 
of Lincoln, II., to the intersection of I-55 
and I-80 west of Joliet. The diverted funds 
would be used to build a new interstate seg- 
ment from south of Lincoln to a connection 
with I-80 near Peru, Il. 

As presented to the public the plan was 
deceptive. It was not made clear that a 
major rerouting of I-55 is being proposed. It 
was presented as a mere diversion of funds 
between highway segments. Insufficient em- 
phasis was given to the fact that the affected 
U.S. 66 segment actually will be taken off 
the Interstate System if the Governor's plan 
goes through. No mention was made of the 
fact that the I-55 designation will go to the 
new north-south leg. I am informed that 
the present interstate highway from La- 
Salle-Peru to the Joliet area will carry the 
dual designation of I-65 and I-80. 

Most serious of all, is the apparently well- 
founded report that the plan is the result 
of a deal with a major steel producer. The 
following is from a news article in the Au- 
gust 11, 1965, issue of the Decatur Dally 
Review: 

“Theodore F. Morf, deputy chief highway 


Steel Co., to locate a $259 million plant near 
the small town of Hennepin on the Illinois 
River.” 

The people of Illinois are entitled to know 
the nature of these commitments. The 
Governor's plan will have an adverse impact 
on scores of communities and hundreds of 
individual business enterprises in Illinots. A 
thorough investigation of the reasons for this 
ill-considered decision should be made. 
These are some of the other quéstions that 
remain to be answered: 

1. The Interstate System was designed to 
link the Nation’s major cities by direct 
limited access freeways. How can this pur- 
pose be served by the Governor's proposal 
which lengthens the most direct interstate 
route between Chicago and St. Louls by at 
least 30 miles? 

2, The 1965 cost estimate for completing 
the Interstate System, which the Secretary 
of Commerce submitted to Congress, repre- 
sents an increase of $5.8 billion over the 1961 
estimate, To what extent will the proposed 
Interstate 55 diversion further increase the 
cost, bearing in mind the need to build a 
new bridge over the Illinois River near 
Hennepin? 

3. The Illinois Division of Highways argues 
that the proposal affords access to the ex- 
panding industrial development between 
Peoria and Springfield and provides a free- 
way connection between Chicago and Peoria. 
But it removes Bloomington, Pontiac, Dwight 
and numerous smaller communities from 
I-55. Isn't this a case of sectional favor- 
itism ? 

4. Won't it also adversely affect already 
committed operators of service stations, 
motels, restaurants and other businesses the 
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entire length of Interstate 55 by making it 
less attractive to interstate travelers in com- 
petition with other planned interstate con- 
nections between St. Louis and Chicago? 

5. Part of the U.S. 66 route the State pro- 
poses to remove from the Interstate System 
is a 33-mile segment between Interstate 80 
and Gardner, III., which already has been 
built to interstate standards with 90 per- 
cent Federal, 10 percent State funds. How 
does the State propose to reimburse the In- 
terstate System for this mileage which reverts 
to the primary highway system on which 
Federal-State costs are split 50-50? 

6. Because of the design changes that will 
have to be made and the public hearings that 
Federal law requires, to what extent will this 
proposal delay completion of Interstate 55 
in Ilinois? 

I am convinced, Mr. Administrator, that 
this plan is disruptive of the Interstate Sys- 
tem. It proposes to transform the shortest 
Chicago-St. Louis route into a freeway that 
meanders over east-central Illinois, prin- 
cipally to benefit a single industry. I urge 
you to reject it promptly. However, if you 
do feel that it should be given considera- 
tion, I ask that you direct the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads to conduct a public hearing 
at which all interests affected by the Gov- 
ernor's decision will have full opportunity 
to express their views. 

I shall look forward to an early reply to 
this request. 

Sincerely yours, — 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPRINGER: Your August 13 letter 
opposing a proposed realinement of Inter- 
state Highway 55 in Illinois was received at 
the same time as an advanced copy of the 
State's proposal transmitted by our field of- 
ces. I can do little more at this time than 
acknowledge such a realinement has been 
proposed by the State since our review of it 
is Just getting underway. 

I have read with interest your statements 
and the questions you raise. Our review will 
be directed toward them, but I do not believe 
we should summarily reject the proposal. 

We are receiving a number of expressions 
on this matter some of which also suggest 
public hearings. I agree with that principle 
and am urging the State of Illinois to sched- 
ule informational meetings on the proposed 
change. 


I appreciate receiving your views and assure 
you no hasty action is in the offing. 


Federal Highway Administrator. 


American Policy in Vietnam Has Support 
of Academic Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, most in- 
formed Americans know that the current 
American policy in Vietnam is receiving 
widespread support within the academic 
community. We recently have had a 
graphic demonstration of support for 
this policy and for President Johnson. 
More than 130 members of the academic 
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community have publicly endorsed a 
Freedom House statement which declares 
that the present policy of the United 
States “deserves the wholehearted sup- 
port of the American people.” 

The story of this endorsement deserves 
the widest possible distribution and un- 
der unanimous consent I place the Au- 
gust 23 Freedom House release in the 
Recor» at this point: 


New Tonk, August 23——More than 130 
members of the American academic com- 
munity have publicly backed the position 
of the U.S. Government in South Vietnam. 
Their action was taken in endorsing a Free- 
dom House statement, which declares that 
the present policy of the United States de- 
serves the whole-hearted support of the 
American people.“ 

Faculty members at 70 colleges, universi- 
ties and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the United States are among 
those expressing their agreement. Although 
& majority are in the flelds of political sci- 
ence and international relations, the group 
includes scholars from a wide range of aca- 
demic disciplines. A professor of economics 
at Cornell University, however, withheld his 
signature although he agreed with the state- 
ment and has “written various public of- 
cials to this effect.” He expressed the feel- 
ing that “it is inappropriate for individuals 
with expertise in one field to use their posi- 
tion to attempt to influence the public.” 

The endorsements are in response to a let- 
ter mailed to a selected list of persons in 
academic life by Leo Cherne, chairman of 
the Freedom House executive committee, 
Writing on behalf of Freedom House, Mr. 
Cherne declared: "Too long, we feel, those 
with opposing views have been left a clear 
fleld to present themselves to the world as 
the single voice of American intellectuals.” 

In addition to the faculty members, hun- 
dreds of Americans in all walks of life have 
written to declare their agreement with the 
Freedom House statement on Vietnam. 
Most of them backed up their declaration 
with a contribution to permit the statement 
to be disseminated more widely. They over- 
whelmingly endorsed the view that if the 

aggression against South Vietnam—dis- 
guished as a war of liberation—is not suc- 
cessfully resisted, more aggression and 
Perhaps even larger scale war will follow.” 

The Freedom House statement included 
a credo of support, which declared that with- 
drawal from Vietnam under present circum- 
stances would be morally indefensible and 
that the decision to halt Communist aggres- 
sion is clearly in the interest of the free 
world nations, At the same time the state- 
ment noted that the United States is “not 
embarked on a military crusade against Com- 
munist nations“ and that American military 
operations are “only part of the substantial 
US. program to enlarge the economic, social, 
ee political future of the Vietnamese peo- 

The Freedom House effort to enlist sup- 
port for our Government’s Vietnam policy 
was welcomed by President Johnson in a 
letter to the organization’s Public Affairs 
Committee, dated July 19, as follows: 

I believe your statement in support of 
ge tha United States toward Vlet- 
nam ects the strong opinion of most 
Americans. What you say takes increased 
importance from your long and courageous 
record of opposition to all forms of tyranny. 

I am grateful for the Position stated in 
your credo of support and I hope that others 
who feel as you do may be willing to join in 
this expression. Effective public support of 
our national purpose in Vietnam will hasten 
the coming of the peace which {s our com- 
mon purpose.” 

The members of the academic community 
who have endorsed the administration’s pol- 
icy in Vietnam are part of a growing list 
of faculty members who are communicating 
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their views to Freedom House. New spon- 
sors are adding their names daily; the list 
to date is attached. 


SPONSORS OF FREEDOM HOUSE STATEMENT 


American International College: C. 5. 
Samra. 

The American University: Ernest S. Grif- 
fith, dean, School of International Service; 
Loy W. Henderson, director, Center for Di- 
plomacy and Foreign Relations. 

Bowling Green State University: Emanuel 
Solon, department of chemistry. 

Brandeis University: Max Lerner, professor 
of American civilization. 

Brooklyn College: Harry D. Gideonse, pres- 
ident; Hyman Kublin, department of history; 
Ivan D. London, department of psychology. 

Brown University: William T. Hastings, 
professor of English emeritus. 

Bryn Mawr College: Angeline H. Lograsso. 

Carleton College: Reginald D. Lang, de- 
partment of government and international 
relations. 

The Catholic University of America: B. S. 
Browzin. 

Claremont Graduate School: 
Blair. 

Claremont Men's College: William S. 
Stokes, senior professor of comparative po- 
litical institutions. 

The College of Idaho: George V. Wolfe, pro- 
fessor of political science. 

Columbia University: Daniel Bell, profes- 
sor of sociology; Zbygniew Brzezinski, direc- 
tor, Research Institute-on Communist Af- 
fairs; William K. Jones, professor of law; 
Willis L. M. Reese, director, Parker School 
of Foreign and Comparative Law; Joseph H. 
Smith, professor of law. 

Cornell University: Charles Ackerman, de- 
partment of sociology; George H. Hildebrand, 
department of economics; Jacob Wolfowitz, 
department of mathematics. 

Dartmouth College: John W. Masland, de- 
partment of government. 

Drew University: Will Herberg. 

Elmhurst College: Royal J. Schmidt, pro- 
fesor of political science and history. 

Fairfield University; John Norman, depart- 
ment of history. 

Gallaudet College: Kurt Beermann, pro- 
fessor of history and political science. 

George Washington University: Franz 
Michael, associate director, Institute for 
Sino-Soviet Studies. 

Georgetown University: James D. Atkin- 
son, department of government; Walter W. 
Wilkinson, department of history; Rev. Ger- 
ard F. Yates, S. J., international student pro- 
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grams. 

Harvard University: Robert Braucher, pro- 
fessor of law; Carl J. Friedrich, professor of 
government, Littauer Center; Morton H. 
Halperin, Center for International Affairs; 
George C. Homans, department of social re- 
lations; Samuel F. Huntington, professor of 
government; William L. Langer, professor of 
history; Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., depart- 
ment of government; George H. Quester, 
Center for International Affairs; George C. 
Shattuck, medical school; Roland W. Thor- 
waldsen, Center for the Study of World 
Religions. 

Hofstra University: Robert A. Christie; 
John C. Moore, department of history. 

Hollins College: Victor Zitta. 

Indiana University: Robert F. Byrnes, di- 
rector, Russian and East European Institute; 
John E. Stoner, department of government. 

Lehigh University: H. S. Braddick, de- 
partment of international relations; Aurie 
N. Dunlap, department of international re- 
lations; A. Roy Eckardt, department of 
religion. 

Macalester College: Arthur Upgren, de- 
partment of economics. 

Marquette University: Arthur C. Marlow, 
chairman, political science; Quentin L. 
Quade, department of political science; Eric 
Waldman, department of political science. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
Lincoln P. Bloomfield, department of politi- 
cal science; Ithiel de Sola Pool, department 
of political science; Lucian W. Pye, depart- 
ment of political science. 

Miami University: Dan N. Jacobs, profes- 
sor of government. 

Michigan State University: Charles R. 
Adrian, chairman, department of political 
science; Wesley R. Fishel, department of po- 
litical science; J. Oliver. Hall, department of 
social science. 

New York University: Sidney Hook, de- 
partment of philosophy; Frank N. Trager, 
professor of international affairs. 

Ohio State University; James A. Robinson. 

Princeton University: Rowland Egger, 
Woodrow Wilson school of public and in- 
ternational affairs; Brooks Emeny, advisory 
council, Woodrow Wilson school of public 
and international affairs; William W. Lock- 
wood, Woodrow Wilson school of public and 
international affairs. 

Ripon College: William Fleming, chairman, 
department of political science. 

Rutgers—The State University; Donald G. 
Herzberg, executive director, the Eagleton 
institute of politics. 

Sacramento State College: George Tokma- 
koff, department of history. 

St. Louis University: Francis J. Corley, de- 


partment of history. 
Smith College: M. Salvadori, department 
of history. 


Southern Illinois University: William 
Goodman, chairman, faculty of government. 

Stanford University: Stefan T. Possony, 
director, international political studies pro- 
gram, Hoover institution. 

State College, Shippensburg, Pa.: Ben- 
jamin Nispel, dean of arts and sciences. 

Texas A. & M. University: Daniel Russell, 
professor emeritus of sociology. 

Texas Christian University: Charles W. 
Procter, department of government. 

Texas Western College: S. D. Myres, depart- 
ment of government; Roland I. Perusse, de- 
partment of government. 

Tulane University: Henry L. Mason, pro- 
fessor of political science. 

University of Bridgeport: Victor E. Muniec; 
Justus M. van der Kroef, department of po- 
litical science. 

University of California, Berkeley: Eric C. 
Bellquist, department of political science; 
Joseph P. Harris, department of political 
science; Seymour Martin Lipset, director, in- 
stitute of international studies; Frederick C. 
Mosher, department of political science; 
William Petersen, department of sociology; 
Robert A. Scalapino, department of political 
science; Raymond J. Sontag, department of 
history; Aaron Wildavsky, department of 
political science. 

University of California, Los Angeles: J. A. 
OC. Grant; Robert G. Neumann, department of 
political science. 

University of Chicago: Morton A. Kaplan. 

University of Cincinnati: Paul F. Power, 
department of political science. 

University of Colorado: James L. Busey, de- 
partment of political science; Edward J. 
Rozek, department of political science. 

University of Connecticut; Arthur Bron- 
well, dean of engineering 

University of Maryland: Walter Darnell 
Jacobs, department of government and 

itics. 


University of Michigan: Russell Fifield, de- 
partment of political science. 

University of Minnesota: Carl A. Auerbach, 
professor of law; Harold C. Deutsch, chair- 
man, department of history; Samuel Krislov; 


research institute; Robert Strausz-Hupe, di- 
rector, foreign policy research institute. 
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University of Pittsburgh: Daniel 8. 
Cheever, graduate school of public and inter- 
national affairs; John O. Hall, director, over- 
seas programs, graduate school of public and 
international affairs; Donald C. Stone, dean, 
graduate school of public and international 
affairs. 

University of Richmond: Spencer D. Al- 
bright. 

University of South Carolina: Robert W. 

, professor of law; James E. Larson, 
professor of political science. 

University of Tennessee; Dougias Carlisle, 
department of political science. 

University of Texas: Page Keeton, dean, 
school of law. 

University of Washington: Imre Boba, far 
eastern and Russian institute; Karl A Witt- 
fogel. 

Upper Iowa University: Charles B. Clark. 

Utah State University: Jay M. Bagley, civil 
engineering department; Carlton Culmsee, 
dean, college of humanities and arts; Elliot 
Rich, civil engineering department. 

Wasbash College: George A. Lipsky, politi- 
cal science and geography department; War- 
ren W. Shearer, economics department. 

Western Washington State College: Man- 
fred C. Vernon, department of political 
science. 

Yale University: Eugene V. Rostow, pro- 
fessor of law; Walter R. Sharp, professor 
emeritus of international relations; Alex- 
ander von Graevenitz, department of micro- 
biology. 

Yeshiva University: Joseph Dunner; Ro- 
man Vishniac, professor of biology. 

Additional listings: Robert A. Goldwin, 
director, Public Affairs Conference Center, 
University of Chicago; William V. O’Brien, 
chairman, Institute of World Polity, George- 
town University; Robert Sobel, department of 
history, Hofstra University. 

Notre—This list is incomplete as new 
signers are added daily; institutions are in- 
dicated for identification only. 


Eulogy to Clarence Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr, Speaker, it is 
with a profound sense of loss that I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to our 
departed colleague and friend, the Hon- 
orable CLARENCE J. Brown. 

The death of CLARENCE Brown has 
brought to a close the outstanding career 
of an illustrious son of a State which has 
produced many distinguished Americans. 
Starting his career as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Ohio at the age of 23, in an 
era when youth in politics was very un- 
common, CLARENCE BROWN also served as 
secretary of state of Ohio before being 
elected to serve his first term with the 
76th Congress. 

He served with distinction as a Member 
of this House for more than a quarter 
of a century. He has left an indelible 
mark in the committee room and in these 
chambers. His honesty, integrity, abil- 
ity, and leadership will long be remem- 
bered by those of us who remain to carry 
on the work of this body. 

If there is anything that CLARENCE 
Brown would have liked to will to each 
and every one of us, it most likely would 
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have been his love for our country and 
his deep concern for its welfare which 
he repeatedly demonstrated in these leg- 
islative halls. i 

To CLARENCE Brown’s son and daugh- 
ters and otħer members of his family, 
I offer my heartfelt sympathy. May the 
good Lord bless them and give them 
courage to face the morrow with hope 
for the future. 


Rioting or Registration?—-Which Way 
America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation's foremost weekly newspaper 
editors, Harry Volk, has written a most 
discerning editorial in the Lakewood 
Post, which is published in the 23d Dis- 
trict. 

In the aftermath of the terrible and 
tragic Los Angeles riots, he writes 
thoughtfully of one of the major do- 
mestic problems confronting our Nation. 

I commend his excellent article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

RIOTING on REGISTRATION—WHICH War 

AMERICA? 
(By Harry Volk) 

An uneasy truce has settled over the 56- 

mile-square area of southeast Los Angeles, 


where a Negro ghetto has served as a mili- — 


non-Arabs; that the economic life of the 
burned-out and looted ghettoes will stagnate; 
and unemployment, the root evil of the 

of Negro family life, will worsen; 


and order in our major cities and the fabric 
of American society, still solid and comfort- 
ing with all its ugly patches, will be ripped 
and torn so that all Americans, both white 
and black, will live in a land, not of freedom, 
oo fear; a land where blind race hate 
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tremendous problems in a climate of calm 
and good will. 

The Federal Government and the millions 
of people of good heart and good will, both 
white and colored, have worked hard in 
recent years to root out the factors that 
have produced Negro apathy and despair— 
but the 6 days of murder and pillage in 
southeast Los Angeles have damaged their 
success, 

The riots in Los Angeles emphasize the 
urgency of the Negro problems and the dis- 
patch required in their solution—but the 
riots in Los Angeles also aggravate the very 
problems the Nation is trying to solve. 

In assessing Los Angeles, both white and 
Negro leaders must take into account that 
in dusty courthouses, in the Deep South, in 
the Old Confederacy, the stronghold of the 
white supremacists, Negroes by the thou- 
sands were enrolling to vote this past week 
under protection of the newly adopted Vot- 
ing Rights Act, winning the franchise denied 
for nearly a century, yet granted all Amer- 
icans by the 15th amendment. 

With the right to vote and political power, 
the Negro need no longer flee the South and 
crowd into the slums to aggravate the Negro 
problems in the major cities. 

The problem of the Negro is the American 
problem. Failure to ameliorate it and even- 
tually solve it will mean failure of this Na- 
tion as a land of freedom. 

America can exist as a police state; as 
Los Angeles is existing today as a police city. 

Or the Great Society for all Americans, as 
envisioned by President Johnson now and 
the Founding Fathers nearly two centuries 
ago, can endure and improve—still the ex- 
ample of the good life for all the world to 
emulate. 

The rioting captured the headlines; the 
registering of Negroes to vote in the Old 
Confederacy captures the imagination. 

For all Americans, the question must never 
be bullets rather than ballots, 

The bullets will not only take the life of 
Americans, senselessly, but will eventually 
take the very lite of this Nation as we know It. 


He Never Lost Touch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Florida were sad to learn of the 
resignation of their faithful servant, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Thomas D. Bailey, who has served 
since 1948. He is known as an outstand- 
ing educator not only in Florida but 
throughout the Nation. His progressive 
ideas have contributed to the outstand- 
ing school system of Florida. The efforts 
of this great man in behalf of education 
will be difficult to replace. 
rie enclose herewith an editorial from 


He Never Lost TOUCH 
Tom Bailey, rising from country school- 
teacher to State superintendent of public 
instruction, has never lost the plain, frank 
sincerity with which he dealt with the one- 
room school class and its unschooled patrons. 


Nor has he ever stopped searching for a 
better way to carry on the essential mission 
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of his profession and his public office, which 
is to educate children. 

He has built a staff of specialists in mod- 
ern educational methods and guided them 
with the practical hand of the old school- 
master and politician that he is. Mere theory 
hasn't been enough to suit him; his test of 
achievement has been applied to results. 

He bas worked hard, politically, for higher 
teacher salaries, more money for better school 
buildings and instructional facilities; but 
those efforts have been, to him, only the 
means to an end—better educated children. 

He and his staff have not been swept away 
in the educational whirlwind which would 
suck all school programs into a common 
funnel and homogenize the product. From 
his common sense philosophy, we have de- 
veloped a fine system of junior colleges and 
we have a good set of plans for a vocational- 
technical training school system in the hands 
of builders. We have courses in our schools 
which emphasize the moral principles of a 
godly nation, and teach every youngster the 
differences between the communism and 
American free enterprise societies. Yet we 
have not minimized the need to give our 
youngsters the best college preparatory aca- 
demic instruction they are capable of taking. 

Plain talking Tom Bailey has not always 
been the darling of educational philosophers 
and professional education leaders, but he 
has helped keep public schooling close to 
the people of Florida while powerful forces 
and desires work to put it In the centralized 
hands of masterminds somewhere. 

It is not far-fetched to say that recent 
frustration and fatigue from fighting those 
forces contributed to Balley’s decision to re- 
tire before the end of his term. 

Florida will miss his practical, moral ap- 
proach to public education, 


Quenching Our Thirst 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial, which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner on August 18, 1965, expresses 
quite well the current interest—sparked 
particularly in the Northeast by neces- 
sity itself—in our water resources. As 
1 of the 37 Congressmen who have spon- 
sored the Lower Colorado River Basin 
project, I am happy to note that more 
and more of uor citizens are coming to 
realize the depth and immediacy of this 
problem and are seeking to find means 
to avoid such critical water shortages in 
the future: 

QUENCHING OUR THmstT 

When the country’s biggest metropolitan 
center gets into trouble it cannot resolve, 
the problem becomes a matter of national 
concern. President Johnson has accordingly 
responded to this challenge and the Federal 
Government is now assuming a direct role 
in the alleviation of New York's pressing 
water shortage. 

“Water crisis teams” composed of experts 
have been rushed to the New York region 


and other drought-stricken areas of the 
Northeast, 

The administration cannot—yet, anyway— 
make it rain, and whatever measures are 
to be instituted do not detract from the seri- 
ousness of the situation. The proposal, how- 
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ever, to initiate a $4 million water-resource 
p survey of the northeast area is an 
ambitious step toward the avoidance of sim- 
Uar crises in the future. 

A more tangible move is the announced 
investigation of the desalinization potential 
of the area. This program is to be carried 
out by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of the Interior. We wish 
it all speed and success. If salt water can be 
made fresh, by the economically feasible use 
of nuclear power, then water shortages could 
well join other quaint memories of history. 

However, it should be realized that desal- 
inization or any other method of providing 
more fresh water for New York City or 
other parts of the Northeast should be ap- 
proached largely through private enterprise 
development. 

It is true that Federal funds may be nec- 
essary to assist in getting a desalting pro- 
gram or any other development of additional 
Water supplies started. But the cities and 
States which use this water should pay for 
it and have control of its use. Los Angeles 
and other western cities have been paying 
for their development of water and control- 
ling its use for many years. 

The Far West is vitally interested in what 
is happening in New York City, because 
there now has been created a real under- 
standing in Washington, D.C., and the East 
of what our southwest water problems have 
been for generations. 

Now, our national legislators can realize 
and sympathize with us in our problems out 
west, where we who need Ne on tea 
water are looking hopefully for 
and planning to divert a small portion of the 
waste waters from the Columbia River into 
this area. 


Civil Rights Leaders Flayed for 
Negro Rioting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 70- 
year-old George S. Schuyler, a reporter 
and editor more than 40 years, is one of 
the best known Negro journalists in 
America. In an article which appeared 
in the Commercial Appeal of Memphis, 
Tenn., on August 19, 1965, he gives his 
analysis of the cause of current Negro 
rioting. 

Mr. Schuyler, the author of “Black No 
More” and “Slaves Today,” is associate 
editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, a weekly 
Negro newspaper with a circulation of 
59,836. He has long believed that civil 
rights leaders are encouraging the Negro 
masses to bitterness and lawlessness. 

Some of his journalistic adventures 
have been as special correspondent to 
South America and the West Indies m 
1948 and 1949, French West Africa and 
the Dominican Republic in 1958, and 
Liberia in 1931 for the New York Post. 
He was editor of the National News in 
1932 and served as special assistant in 
publicity for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People in 
1934 and 1935. He was awarded the 
Lincoln, Mo., University School of Jour- 
nalism citation of merit in 1952. 

The article is as follows: 
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[From the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Aug. 19, 1965] 
Civ RIGHTS LEADERS FLAYED FOR NEGRO 
Ri0TInG 


(By George S. Schuyler) 

New Tonk. August 18.—The current crop 
of anti-white disturbances, like those in the 
past, is the inevitable consequence of the 
increasing competition between rival civil 
rights groups led by career agitators vying 
for the profits of organized pandemonium. 
Never have so many innocent people been 
betrayed by so few for so little. 

There are as many different kinds of Ne- 
groes as there are white people, and most 
of them deplore the bad reputation they 
have been given by the excesses of the agi- 
tational and criminal elements of their so- 
called race. They respect life and property. 
They own millions of homes, automobiles 
and modern utensils and do not cram the 
jails. 

Like their white counterparts, they are 
eager to live in peace. They have no illu- 
sions about the marching, mobbing, picket- 
ing, vandalizing, Negro element. They know 
there is a lot of law in the end of a police- 
man’s nightstick, and they want it used. 

Above all, these Negroes wish white people 
in authority would stop flattering and en- 
couraging the sorcerer’s apprentices leading 
astray the mentally retarded and criminally 
bent black minority. 

Utilizing the traditional techniques of 
“spontaneous” disorder, well known to Com- 
munists, Nazis and other political perverts, 
the self-appointed leaders of the Negro revo- 
lution have for years recklessly incited 
young Negroes to mass action inside (and 
often outside) the urban Negro enclaves. 

In turn they have denounced “police bru- 
tality,” “the white power structure,” “resi- 
dential segregation,” “de facto segregated 
schools,” “job discrimination,” “phony 
white liberals,” and a whole gamut of griev- 
ances which could not possibly be solved or 
even ameliorated in a century, if then, and 
will never lessen racial conflict. 

Constant suggestions of a long hot sum- 
mer and conditions getting worse before 
they get better, are but invitations to hood- 
lums, arsonists, and vandals, alded by white 
beatnik amoralists and malcontent leftists 
currently disturbing our campuses. 

Not a single one of these trumpeted evils 
is nonexistent here nor in any other country 
similarly circustanced. They are products 
of our color caste system which will never 
be improved by Negro insurrection. They 
are in all multiracial and multiethnic so- 
cieties from Soylet Muslim Asia to Central 
Africa. 

These problems are more agitated here be- 
cause the United States has been a sitting 
duck for left-wing moralizers who have made 
millions of well-meaning Americans feel like 
Nazi racists; and who have persuaded gullible 
Negroes into believing the only thing holding 
them back is persecution. 

Only the most self-serving demagogs, ar- 
rogant know-it-alls, or men with social 
revolution in mind would stir up a social 
situation so fraught with tragedy for 
Negroes, or profess to believe that any pre- 
dominant social class would willingly sur- 
render power, prestige, and pivileges in the 
face of threats and violent demonstrations. 

Ever since the long and futile Montgom- 
ery bus boycott (settled not by marching but 
by Federal court order), the peripatetic Dr. 
Martin Luther King and his posse of political 
parsons in the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference (SCLO) have roamed the 
country collecting coin and infecting the 
mentally retarded with the germs of civil 
disobedience, camouflaged as nonviolence 
and love of white people. 

Phoney prayers for the salyation of white 
oppressors and chanting slave songs fooled 
nobody except possibly the utopians and 
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wishful thinkers. Only the unwary and true 
believers thought this program was anything 
but pixiliated. 

As many Negroes foresaw, the net result 
of this long encouragement of civil disobe- 
dience, disdain for authority and general dis- 
respect for public morals, was to set the 
stage for the successive disgraceful orgies of 
burning, looting, vandalism, and death, with 
the criminal elements of the slum proletariat 
taking over. Ironically, when police called 
upon these civil rights leaders to help control 
the rampaging mobs they were found com- 
pletely ineffective. 

With the recklessness of complete igno- 
rance of irresponsibility, the SCLC sent its 
mobile gangs of young clergymen from place 
to place to take over the revolution despite 
expressed objections of local leaders, even 
mobilizing schoolchildren to face police 
clubs, dogs, and fire hoses, breeding ill- 
will and jeopardizing Negro jobs by pro- 
motion of nuisance tactics. No matter how 
many minions might be jugged by the police, 
the Reverend King always contrived to get 
out in time for his next speaking engage- 
ment. 

James Farmer, the professional pacifist 
and war resister who heads the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) has played an even 
more sinister role with outright challenges 
to law, order, and public peace. Like SCLC, 
this outfit operates schools of subversion 
where graduates are trained in how to march 
on city halls and courthouses, fall limp 
when arrested, and in other ways make pests 
of themselves. 

Not to be outdone by these competitors 
for the scarce civil rights dollar, the veteran 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) saw the expedience 
of adopting the same tactics of boycotts, sit- 
ins, marches, and picketings. It even went 
much further by thinking up the de facto 
school segregation gimmick which has kept 
the North and East in an uproar for the 
last 3 years. 

The empty assumption behind this cam- 
paign is that schools predominantly at- 
tended by Negro children are ipso facto 
segregated and therefore inferior; and that 
to equalize public education this imbalance 
must be corrected by moving the Negro 
children into predominantly white schools. 

Since this was and is obviously impossible, 
what small victories have attended these 
herculean efforts have been pyrrhic. No- 
where have school boycotts, marches and 
beslegements of boards of education done 
else but worsen race relations. 

The millionaire-subsidized National Ur- 
ban League (NUL) stretched absurdity still 
further by coming out publicly for prefer- 
ence being shown Negroes in employment 
and promotion because they are so far be- 
hind whites. This was and is doomed to 
failure in our basically competitive society 
but it adds up to another reason for suspi- 
cion and hatred of white people. 

All of these civil rights leaders have joined 
in a loud chorus denouncing police brutali- 
ty or the forceful suppression of crime which 
flourishes in every large Negro community. 
Every subordinate from coast to coast 
joined in the hue and cry although decent 
Negroes as well as whites suffer from this 
criminal element. 

The cry sounds in many cities, with mo- 
notonous regularity, for civilian review 
boards to help wreck discipline and restrain 
the police from doing what they are hired to 


and fear of the police. 

The respectable bulk of Negroes has been 
reduced to silence by the terrorism of the 
agitational element. Every Negro who has 
openly opposed its illegal and senseless ac- 
tions has been denounced as an “Uncle 
Tom,” an enemy of his people and lackey of 
the whites. 
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One distinguished and authentic Negro 
leader, the Rev. Dr. Joseph E. Jackson, presi- 
dent of the 5 million strong National Baptist 
Convention (NBC) of America, Inc., was 
hooted off the stand in Chicago’s stadium 
because he expressed views opposed to those 
of the professional agitators. The current 
president of the Philadelphia branch of the 
NAACP has had a field day denouncing the 
conservative middle-class Negroes in the 
organization. 

Craven politicians have contributed much 
to this insurrectionary atmosphere by not 
standing up to the intellectual authors of 
violence and subversion. Consider the spec- 
tacle of New York's Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner skulking through the basement of New 
York's City Hall rather than have thrown 
out the beatniks picketing his office; of other 
high officials permitting their work to be dis- 
rupted in the name of civil rights; of needed 
public construction being halted by CORE 
beatniks; of President Johnson being booed 
at the New York World's Fair. The power- 
structure” has been long-suffering but much 
too cooperative for its own good. 

Most of the civil rights leaders who have 
sparked these insurrections would still be 
unknown if it had not been for the mass 
communications media which publicized 
them on every occasion, put them on in- 
numerable television programs and wrote 
profiles of them, as if they wanted this racket 
to succeed. At the same time newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television sought out 
not a single Negro with an opposing view- 
point. It is hard to remember such a one- 
sided presentation. 

Just prior to the Los Angeles shambles, a 
local radio station had on one of its 


gun-carrying Louisiana 

and Justice. Undoubtedly tens of thousands 
of Los Angeles Negroes heard and applauded 
him. 

When returning Governor Brown of Cali- 
fornia described the Los Angeles shambles as 
“a state of siege” he spoke aptly. President 
horror over the bloody 


Now that the Civil Rights Act of 1965 and 
the voting rights law are operative, he and 


evils are easier started than stopped, 
and they just don’t go away because another 
law is on the books. 

What this country badly needs is public 
officials who will not temporize with illegal- 
ity and disorder garbed in the mantle of civil 
ppress crime 


i 
£ 
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persistenly exciting the idle, envious, and 
lawless. 


Freedom of the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the past 25 years the Com- 
munist Kremlin 


cruelties upon the Baltic peoples with 
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the direct objective of destroying their 
traditional desire for and dedication to 
personal liberty and freedom. 

The Baltic States are more than 700 
year old nations and they have the same 
right to be free and independent as any 
new state in Asia or Africa. We should 
have a single standard for freedom. The 
denial of freedom to any people in any 
place in the world by any power on earth 
is an intolerabie action and if permitted 
to stand constitutes a persistent threat 
of the extinction of liberty everywhere, 
even here in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, that is why this House 
rightfully and resoundingly approved, 
last June 21, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 416, designed to focus appropriate 
attention, through Presidential action, 
on the barbarous acts of the Russians 
and create a climate of world pressure 
to influence the departure of Soviet oc- 
cupation troops and authorities from the 
Baltic States. This resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, is now pending in the Senate 
and I most earnestly urge and hope that 
the Members of the Senate will also 
overwhelmingly adopt this resolution in 
the very near future. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to include a “letter to the editor,” en- 
titled Free the Baltic States“ which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune. The letter follows: 

Free THE Bare STATES 
To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

The U.S. House of Representatives has 
passed a resolution to urge the President 
(a) to direct the attention of world opinion 
at the United Nations and at other appro- 
priate international forums to the denial of 
the rights of self-determination for the peo- 
ples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and 
(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 

Since World War II. almost all of the co- 
lonial peoples of Africa and Asia have at- 
tained independent status. On the other 
hand, the leaders of the Soviet Union are 
following a course of archreactionary policy, 
trying to turn back the wheels of history 
and progress by holding in subjugation once 
independent Baltic States and other eastern 
and central European countries—and a privi- 
leged colonial empire in the very heart of 
Europe. Sooner or later the course of his- 
tory will prove the futility of the Russian 
Communists in continuing their system of 
plundering and exploiting European peoples. 

Since there can be no double standard in 
international affairs and morality, the U.S. 
Senate should concur in the resolution of the 
House of Representatives thus taking an im- 
portant step toward the acceleration of the 
restoration of the independence of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 


Clarence Brown Tribute 


SPEECH 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with deep sadness that I learned of 
the death of CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio. 
Many specific examples come to mind of 
counsel and support which he furnished 
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to me, but perhaps the greatest gift he 
provided for a freshman Member of this 
House privileged to enjoy his friendship 
was the example he set of untiring serv- 
ice to the people of his district in Ohio, 
and to the Nation, from the special pin- 
nacle of responsibility he had earned 
among his colleagues. 

CLARENCE Brown was a big man in 
physique and in spirit, and he took a 
broad, expansive view of the Washington 
scene. His friendship and his helpful- 
ness will always be a treasured memory 
of my service in this body. Mrs. Claw- 
son and I join in sending our sympathy 
to the family of this fine man. 


Case of the Missing Coins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago I learned that over 
$500,000 worth of coin proof sets pro- 
duced by the U.S. Treasury were lost in 
the mail by the Post Office Department. 

At that time I demanded an explana- 
tion of how such a thing could happen. 
I regret to say the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s answer was not very satisfactory 
and I have requested a more detailed ex- 
planation. 

Since then, it has become clear that 
the Post Office Department’s explanation 
for the loss of 36,000 coin proof sets was 
not very satisfactory to a great number 
of postal patrons throughout the coun- 
try. In this respect I call the attention 
of my colleagues to an article written by 
Columnist Andrew Tully: 

CASE OF THE MISSING COINS 
(By Andrew Tully) 

WasHINGTON.—The Post Office Department 
has come up with a typically preposterous 
defense in the matter of the loss of half a 
million dollars’ worth of collectors’ coins en- 
trusted to its casual care. 

A departmental spokesman seeks to soothe 
the citizenry with the statistic that the coin 
sets reported not received are less than 1 per- 
cent of the total mailed. That is to say, no- 
body should make a fuss merely because 
36,086 sets out of a total of 3,949,235 were un- 
delivered. 

These seta were mailed by the Philadelphia 
mint in 1964 and early 1965. They are so- 
called “proof” sets, sold to coin collectors and 
dealers for $2.10 a set, although esti- 
mate the value of each set at $14. Each set 
contains a half dollar, quarter, dime, nickel, 
and penny in mint, or original, condition. 

CONGRESSMAN SPEAKS OUT 

Post Office officials have announced that 16 
department employees were arrested for in- 
shipment thefts last year and 20 have been 
arrested so far in 1965. 

Neither this fact nor that 1 percent loss fig- 
ure gives me comfort, because 1 am con- 
vinced by now that the inefficiency of the 
Post Office Department is a subject for con- 
gressional investigation. 

On Capitol Hill, where most Congressmen 
live in terror of the lobbying influence of 
our 600,000 postal employes, Representative 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Republican, of Nebras- 
ka, says the missing coin sets are “another 
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prime example added to the thousands I 
have already received, of the continued poor 
mall service.” 

O, POR THE PONY EXPRESS 

I believe that I qualify to join Representa- 
tive CUNNINGHAM’S army of victims. Either 
somebody is picking on me personally, or the 
time has come to junk all those mail trucks 
and flying machines and return to the days 
of the pony express. During the last 2 years, 
I have had to complain to postal inspectors 
an average of almost once a month about 
mail that was either delivered late or never 
delivered, 

Three Washington lawyers report they 
never entrust important papers to the mails, 
but deliver them by messenger—even if it 
means a trip to New York City. 

In the case of the missing coin sets, the 
Post Office has suggested the thefts were all 
the Philadelphia Mint's fault. A spokesman 
noted that the sets bore a provocative return 
address: The U.S. Mint. In other words, mail 
will sometimes get delivered so long as the 
mailer avoids suggesting that it might be 
Valuable. 


Wisconsin Legislature Joint Resolution 
Concerning Location of Proposed 200 
Bev. Proton Accelerator in State of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature, in a joint resolution, has 
memorialized the President, the Con- 
gress, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
Sion to locate the proposed 200 Bev. pro- 
ton accelerator in Wisconsin and has 
expressed its wholehearted intent to pro- 
vide a sum sufficient for the purchase of 
a site and construction of suitable aux- 
iliary facilities if the accelerator is so 
located in Wisconsin. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the complete text of Wisconsin Assembly 
Joint Resolution 105 in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The resolution referred to follows: 

ÅSSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 105 
Joint resolution mem: the President 
and Congress of the United States and the 

US. Atomic Energy Commission to locate 

the proposed 200 Bev. proton accelerator in 

Wisconsin and expressing wholehearted in- 

tent to provide a sum sufficient for the 

purchase of a site and construction of suit- 
able auxiliary facilities if the accelerator is 
so located in Wisconsin 

Whereas the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is considering alternative sites as a loca- 
tion for the construction of a 200 Bev. accel- 
erator; and 

Whereas the University of Wisconsin has 
submitted a proposal for a Wisconsin site as 
the choice for the new accelerator and its 
research mission; and 

Whereas Wisconsin offers an ideal site, am- 
ple and inexpensive utility services, multiple 
transportation facilities, a skilled labor force, 
excelient scientific, educational, cultural and 
Tecreational opportunities for the scientific 
staff; and 

Whereas the location of the accelerator in 
Wisconsin would correct the serious imbal- 
ance of the distribution of Federal scientific 
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facilities among the major geographic areas 
of the country; and 
Whereas the Government, educational in- 
stitutions, business community, labor unions 
and entire citizenry of the State of Wiscon- 
sin have enthusiastically expressed complete 
endorsement of the Wisconsin site for the 
contemplated accelerator; now, therefore, be 
it 
Resolved by the assembly, the senate con- 
curring, That the Legislature of Wisconsin 
urge the President and Congress of the United 
States and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to locate the contemplated 200 Bev. 
proton accelerator at the proposed Wisconsin 
site; and, be it further 
Resolved, That the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin express its intent to provide a sum suffi- 
cient for the purchase of a site and the con- 
struction of suitable auxiliary facilities for 
the proposed accelerator if it is located in 
Wisconsin; and, be it further 
Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the U.S. 
Senate, and the Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, to the Chairman and the 
Director of the Division of Research of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and to each 
Member of the Wisconsin delegation in Con- 
gress. 
ROBERT T. HUBER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
James P, BUCKLEY, 
Chie} Clerk of the Assembly. 
PATRICK J. LUCEY, 
President of the Senate. 
Wurm P. NUGENT, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, 


Molotov Cocktails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I am pre- 
paring legislation that will make the use 
or possession of a Molotov cocktail a 
Federal offense subject to very severe 
penalties. 

One has but to look at the great dev- 
astation in Los Angeles to realize the 
fearsome consequences of its use. It was 
found here that there was no adequate 
means of defense against this bomb when 
it was in the hands of anyone bent on 
destruction. 

The ingredients necessary to create a 
Molotov cocktail are readily available to 
anyone. A glass container, an inflam- 
mable fluid and a rag wick are the only 
things required. 

Just a few men, armed with Molotov 
cocktails could cause more damage to a 
city than a major bombing raid, Anyone 
traveling by air over that section of Los 
Angeles that was subject to the riot 
would believe that here indeed was a 
bombed-out area. The major share of 
the 787 damaged and 209 totally demol- 
ished buildings there were destroyed by 
the use of these homemade bombs. 

I believe that the enactment of a law, 
containing strong penalties against their 
use or possession would have a sobering 
effect on those criminals who are consid- 
ering the use of such a destructive weap- 
on, 
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Many police officials have stated that 
they consider large riots as armed insur- 
rections and thus outside of their juris- 
diction. They believe that these mass 
violence efforts should be handled by 
State or Federal troops. It has been 
demonstrated that in most cases local 
police forces cannot cope with the riots 
that have taken place in our major cities. 

I certainly agree with President John- 
son that these throwers of the Molotov 
cocktail are destroyers of constitutional 
rights and liberties. 

I have been told that a dozen men 
could practically level the city of Wash- 
ington with just a few dollars’ worth of 
these destructive bombs. 

Criminally inclined people usually 
strike where they feel that the repercus- 
sions are the lightest. I believe that we 
should emphasize to them now that civil 
disobedience accompanied by violence 
will be met head on and that the creators 
of such violence will be severely penal- 
ized. Such a warning is necessary now. 

We certainly have demonstrated that 
reforms of proven abuses or inequalities 
can be handled through legislative proc- 
ess. I have consistently supported all 
those measures that have been pointed 
toward this end. 

The people of our Nation certainly 
should possess security against the at- 
tacks of the criminal. Only the most 
severe penalties will deter criminal riot- 
ers who would take over our cities 
through fire, caused by the Molotov 
cocktail 


I would suggest that a conference be 
called of all officials concerned with the 
control of riots. This conference to con- 
sist of local officials, State Governors 
and Federal officials. Such a conference 
could submit plans that could call for 
immediate action against lawless riot- 
ers. These defiers of the law must be 
warned that a state of violence will not 
be tolerated in this country. 


American Labor Opposes Trade With 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, while I 
recognize that a number of well-regarded 
and well-intentioned voices have been 
raised in the American business commu- 
nity in behalf of broadened and intensi- 
fied trade relations with the Communist 
bloc, I continue to have serious doubts 
that such a policy would advance the 
long-term national interests of the 
United States. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note an expression by a major figure of 
organized labor in opposition to expan- 
sion of trade with the Communists. I 
refer to a speech, which recently came to 
my attention, made by David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union at the conven- 
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tion of his organization in Miami Beach, 
Fla., on May 12, 1965, the text of which 
address I include at this point under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix as follows: s 
AMERICAN LABOR OPPOSES TRADE WITH 
COMMUNISTS 
(Abstract of speech by David Dubinsky, pres- 
ident, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union at opening session, 
ILGWU’s 32d convention, Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 12, 1965) 


The world is again in a state of mounting 
tension. We need only look at Vietnam and 
Santo Domingo. In both countries, the 
Communist elements have used military 


neither the terrorist 
nam nor the murderous strife in Santo 
Domingo is as far from us as some might 
think it 18. 


MEET THREAT OF AGGRESSION 


In a world where distances are getting 
smaller and smaller, the threat of aggression 
must be met wherever and whenever it oc- 
curs. It is easy to yield to aggression. But 
that is suicidal. It is always hard to resist 
and defeat aggression. 

But that is absolutely necessary if freedom 
is to survive and mankind is to be saved from 
another and even more terrible world war. 


SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT 


I urge you delegates to rally to the support 
of the President in his prompt, effective ac- 
tion to halt the enemies of freedom in Viet- 
nam and Santo Domingo. We want the 
President to know that we go all the way with 
him when he tells the world—and I quote: 
“The American nations cannot, must not and 
will not permit the establishment of another 
Communist t in the Western 
Hemisphere.” The President deserves the 
support of the American people and of 
Uberty-loving people everywhere for his 
yision, determination and vigor, in such a 
crucial period. 

The Communists always give fancy names 
to their foul deeds. When they destroy 
democracy, they say they are building a new 

higher dem: . When they wage ter- 


superpatriots. When they were 
forced to pull out the nuclear missiles, after 
they had sneaked into Cuba for aggression 
against our country, they posed as lovers of 
peace. The Communists are experts in dou- 
bletalk. We know that. 


is what has been happening in Santo 
. There, democratic forces allowed 
Communists to infiltrate their ranks and take 
over the leadership. 

There is a very important lesson to be 
learned from these tragic events. No matter 
how few the Communists may be, once they 
are allowed to penetrate a democratic move- 
ment, they twist its aims, shift its course, 
and ruin it. And once the Communists take 
power in any country, they make everybody 
else powerless. This pattern continually re- 
peats itself in Communist strategy and 
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COMMUNISTS ARE REACTIONARIES 


The Communist movement is a reactionary 
movement, hiding behind radical phrases. 
We can never defeat it by supporting other 
reactionaries. We can never defeat it by 
military means alone. We must help build 
healthy and prosperous democracies dedi- 
cated to social justice. 

The trade unions must play a decisive role 
in defeating communism by strengthening 
democracy and securing decent conditions 
of life and labor for the people. This holds 
true in Vietnam as well as in Santo Domingo. 
Fortunately. our Government realizes the 
urgent need for great social reforms in these 
countries and is supporting such efforts. 

President Johnson can count on our 
union's support, I hope, of this effort to help 
the Dominican people return to democratic 
constitutional government. 

Along with the rest of organized labor, 
we welcome the steps taken by the adminis- 
tration to establish effective inter-American 
peacekeeping machinery. It should be the 
Policy of our government to grant full dip- 
lomatic recognition only to constitutionally 
established democratic governments. We 
should not repeat the mistakes made by rec- 
ognizing governments that were not elected 
by the people and who did not represent the 
democratic spirit of that people and of that 
nation. 

SELF-STYLED LIBERALS 


I must also say a few words about some 
self-styled liberals who never miss a chance 
to condemn American foreign policy. Of 
course, they never find time or reason to 
criticize the Communists. These self-styled 
liberals never get tired of raving against our 
Government for attacknig Communist mili- 
tary installations in North Vietnam, but we 
have yet to see their advertisements in the 
press, or their picket lines, or their marches 
protesting against the Communists bomb- 
ing our embassies or burning our libraries. 
It is high time that they faced the facts of 
life. 

I will never forget when Stalin executed 
Ehrlich and Alter, the two great Jewish labor 
leaders of Poland, considered in their coun- 
tries the Meanys and Greens of the labor 
movement. They were executed as sples for 
Hitler. When we called a protest meeting, 
these very liberals told us we ought to keep 
our mouths shut because Russia was an ally 
in a war and, therefore, we should not criti- 
cize; we should not protest. 


But here, when it is anything against our 
country, they are full of vigor and deter- 
mination and machinations. 

In view of the continuing hostility of all 
Communist governments to our country, I 
cannot see why some American businesamen 
are trying to increase trade with them and 
give them long-term credits. These gov- 
ernments are working overtime to hurt and 
destroy us. Why, then, should we help them 
when they are in serious economic difficul- 
ties? Where is the sense in making a few 
dollars in profits one day and then facing 
the danger of losing your country, your busi- 
ness, and even your very life the next day? 

BUSINESS AS USUAL? 


Business as usual with Brezhnev, Go- 
mulka, or Tito today is just as senseless and 
dangerous as was doing business as usual 
with Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese mili- 
tary dictators yesterday. But credits, liberal 
trade terms, and technical aid have never 
helped any dictatorship become democratic, 
peaceful or considerate of the needs of their 
people. And I appeal to the convention to 
endorse the unanimous opinion of the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO taken at its 
meeting last February in this city, when it 
declared: 

“No trade or credits concessions should 
be accorded to Moscow, Peiping, or any Com- 
munist government without an adequate 
political quid pro quo like ceasing subversion 
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and invasion of Vietnam, dismantling the 
wall of shame in Berlin, and calling off their 
military infiltration of the Congo. Only 
under such conditions can trade and credits 
be a valuable weapon in the hands of the 
Western democracies in their dealings with 
the Soviet Union and other Communist re- 
gimes, and in furthering human freedom 
and world peace.” 


Seeds of National Disintegration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, these are 
times of wondrous events and high ad- 
venture. This is the age of science and 
technology, of men in space and deep 
under the oceans. This is the day of 
two-car families, deep freezers, stereo, 
and television. At no other time in his- 
tory have people lived as comfortably and 
as free from want as we do. But, we are 
paying for the material things and the 
comforts not only with money. The price 
includes indifference to our fellow man, 
rejection of civil responsibility, and 
apathy toward our moral obligations as 
citizens of the greatest country in the 
world. 

Quite recently, the well-known and 
highly respected Mr. Frank McGee of 
the National Broadcasting Co. delivered 
a radio commentary that vividly and 
dramatically described what is happen- 
ing to some of our people. He exposed a 
frightening symptom of moral deca- 
dence—apathy—that contains within it 
the seeds of national disintegration. I 
urge every Member to read and think 
long about Mr. McGee’s comments. I 
think he has said what each one of us 
nan foe and believed to be the awful 


The commentary follows: 

This is Frank McGee, NBC News—empha- 
sis, second thoughts. 

We are a spectator nation. And 
one of the bitter fruits of this indulgence in 
entertainment is that some of us have be- 
come apathetic about reality and the prob- 
lems of our neighbors. We have substituted 
for real people the personalities of the world 
of illusion as it can be bought at the movie 
house or caught on television. This steady 
diet often drains us of our emotions. We 
are unable then to respond to the challenges 
of reality that demand our involvement. We 
are unable to respond to these challenges 
because we are played out from long hours 
spent in front of the TV set or at the movie 
house. 

Viewing the world from the sidelines has 
made some of us apathetic to the true 
human condition. Oh, we can get involved 
all right—but in the wrong way and with 
the wrong people. The trials and tribula- 
tions of the heroine in the soap opera engulf 
us completely. We are haunted by her prob- 
lems, the choices she faces—will she marry 
nice Dr. X or evil Dr. T. We wonder if her 
mother will ever come out of the coma * * *. 
But if a woman is attacked outside our 
front door or in the street before us, do we 
heed her calls for help? Do we rush to her 
aid? Very rarely, if at all. We are, you see, 
apathetic. We have become involved enough 
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in other people's problems for the day—the 
other people on TV. Besides, our involve- 
ment with them entails no responsibility on 
our part. All it asks and all it gets is slack- 
jawed tube watching—an activity which en- 
dangers neither the mind nor the body. All 
it does endanger, however, is society, which 
needs more involvement and less apathy from 
its citizens. 

There are numerous incidents showing how 
apathetic we are. Whatever the reasons— 
and substitution of illusion for reality is 
but one—these incidents did take place be- 
cause no one bothered to get involved. 

Remember the 38 witnesses who saw or 
heard Catherine Genovese stabbed to death 
in New York last year? Not one of them 
did anything about it. Their excuse: “We 
don't want to get tnvolved.” Then there 
was the case—it also happened in New York— 
of the 18-year-old girl who was raped while 
working during the day in her office. She 
escaped, ran screaming to the street. A 
crowd of about 40 persons gathered. Not 
one of them stepped in to help when her 
assailant appeared and began to pull her 
back into the office building. The police 
arrived just in time to prevent her from 
being dragged back upstairs again and they 
arrested the man. Similar cases of public 
apathy have been reported elsewhere. 

What can we do about it? Well, so trou- 
bled are some Americans by apathy that they 
have begun a 62½ million campaign to get 
the public to fight crime and juvenile delin- 
quency on the local level. The drive is spon- 
sored by the National Council of Crime and 
Delinquency. The Ford Foundation has 


paign of public education. According to 
one of the officers of the council, the group 
is, in his words, “going to find new ways 
of involving the average person.” 

So the council hopes to alert citizens 


the world of illusion and devote more time 
to the problems of those around us, living 
in the real world. 


Capt. Samuel Chester Reid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit an editorial written 
in memory of Capt. Samuel Chester Reid, 
once a resident of the Lower East Side 
of Manhattan, written for the East Side 
News by Mr. Abe E. Eisenstein. The 
East Side News is a publication having 
wide distribution throughout the Lower 
East Side of Manhattan in my congres- 
sional district. 

The article follows: 

CAPT. SAMUEL CHESTER REID 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 

August 25, Wednesday, is the 182d anni- 
versary of the birth of the not-to-be-forgot- 
ten famed East Sider, who resided at 27 
Cherry Street, sea captain and ed 
naval officer, hero of the War of 1812, and 
the man responsible for the permanent de- 
sign of the present American flag Capt. 
Samuel Chester Reid. 
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Son of Lt. John Reid (a British naval ofi- 
cer who resigned his commission and joined 
the cause of the American Revolution) and 
Mary (Chester) Reid. Samuel Chester Reid 
was born in Norwich, Conn. He went to sea 
at the age of 11. At 20, he was master of the 
brig Merchant of New York. 

Commanding the frigate General Arm- 
strong (246 tons, 90 men, 9 guns), Captain 
Reid repulsed the British attack in 10 hours 
of fighting the heavily-armed vessels 
(Carnation, Rota, Plantaganet, under Com- 
modore Edward Lloyd, with 2,000 men) on 
September 26, 1814, at Fayal, in the Azores, 
and helped delay their journey with rein- 
forcements and military supplies, and 
enabled Gen, Andrew Jackson to win the 
battle of New Orleans. 

On his return to New York City, Captain 
Reid and his defenders were feted by the 
city fathers and was given a silver tea service 
by the New York merchants. General 
Lafayette also presented him with a set of 
service plates. 

Reid was subsequently first harbormaster 
and warden of the Port of New York. He 
invented a signal telegraph, reorganized the 
pilot-boat system, and established a light- 
ship off Sandy Hook. He is given credit for 
the present design of the American flag. 
Congress adopted his suggestion of retention 
of the original 13 stripes and the addition 
of a star for each new State. Mrs. Mary 
Reid had the distinct honor of sewing the 
first flag of this kind in her home, and it 
was flown over the U.S. Capitol, Washington, 
D.C., on April 12, 1818. 

Samuel Chester Reid married Mary Jen- 
nings on June 8, 1813. They had eight chil- 
dren, Captain Reid died at his home near 
Franklin Square, Manhattan, at the age of 
78 and was buried in Green-Wood Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. Samuel Reid, a destroyer, at Leyte 
in World War II, was named in his honor. 

We salute the memory of Capt. Samuel 
Chester Reid, a great name in the naval an- 
nals, and a true American patriot. 


Wisconsin Legislature Joint Resolution 
on Conservation Technical Assistance 
and Conservation and Resource Devel- 
opment Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Wis- 
consin Legislature, in a joint resolution, 
has memorialized Congress to restore 
funds for conservation technical assist- 
ance and for conservation and resource 
development works. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of the Wisconsin Assembly 
Joint Resolution 69 in the Recor at this 
point. 

The resolution referred to follows: 

ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 69 
Joint resolution Congress to 
restore funds for conservation technical as- 
sistance and for conservation and resource 
development works. 

Whereas this is a time for greater atten- 
tion to the beauty of the Wisconsin and 
American countryside, for recreational and 
wildlife developments on privately owned 
lands, and a stepped up “slow down” of silt- 
ing and pollution in our streams, rivers, 
lakes, and harbors; and 
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Whereas in keeping with President Lyndon 
Johnson's statement to the 18th convention 
of the National Association of Soil and Wa- 
ter Conservation Districts, when he said: In 
the last 30 years, we have through conser- 
vation programs, fought an important and 
winning struggle to save our Nation's most 
basic resources—our soil and water. I re- 
member, as do many of you, how desperate 
was the problem and how long seemed the 
odds against us when we began. The suc- 
cess we have achieved today is proof of how 
well we can work together—from the Federal 
level to the local level—to do the things our 
Nation needs done for the present and the 
future”; and Wisconsin joins with the grow- 
ing number of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, and farm and conseryation or- 
ganizations, private organizations and indi- 
viduals from our villages and cities in the 
impending battle to maintain an effective 
US. conservation effort: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the assembly, the senate con- 
curring, That the Wisconsin Legislature 
hereby protests the cut of $20 million in 
conservation technical assistance and of $100 
million in cost sharing for conservation and 
resource development works on privately 
owned lands proposed by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Budget. Seventy percent of the Nation's 
lands are in private ownership and this slash 
would be a reversal of national policy of 
support for the family farm and for farmers 
least able to pay for essential conservation 
work; be it further 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Legislature 
protests the proposed reduction of present 
Federal technical assistance to the 72 county 
soil and water conservation districts in Wis- 
consin by approximately $315,000, estimated 
at $4,500 per county district; further pro- 
tests the proposed 40 percent reduction in 
Federal cost sharing in applying soil and 
water conservation practices to safeguard for 
the future the natural resources of our State 
and Nation; and further protests the shift- 
ing of this responsibility from the Federal 
Government to private land owners and lo- 
cal units of government; and, be it further 

Resolved, That truly attested copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States and to Hon. Kermit 
Gordon, Director of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the members of Wisconsin's 
congressional delegation, with the request 
that they take 


will restore Federal funds for conservation 
technical assistance and for conservation and 
natural resource development works to the 
necessary minimum levels. 
ROBERT T. HUBER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JAMES P. BUCKLEY, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
PATRICK J. LUCEY, 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM P. NUGENT, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Our Heritage in Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, James G. 
Cobb, formerly of Roanoke but now of 
Norge, Va., near W. , won the 
Virginia State American Legion Oratori- 
cal Contest for 1965. 
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It was my pleasure to again see Mr. 
Cobb and his distinguished father, the 
Reverend James K. Cobb, at Virginia 
Boys’ State, meeting this year at the 
College of Wiliam and Mary in 
Williamsburg. 

I commend young Cobb’s outstanding 
address to the attention of the Congress 
and the people of our country: 

Our HERITAGE IN FREEDOM 
(By James G. Cobb) 


The date was June 7, 1776. Richard Henry 
Lee, delegate from Virginia, rose to address 
the assembly, Mr. President, I move that 
this convention formally adopt a declaration 
of independence from the mother country.” 
And with those words, America was con- 
ceived in liberty, Blood would stain those 
green fields at Lexington and Concord; but 
for the first time, it would be American 
blood, not British or French or Spanish, but 
American. Those men had taken on an awe- 
some task. Thirteen small and insignificant 
colonies had insulted and rebuked the au- 
thority of the mightiest nation in the world. 
“That revolt must be crushed. Those rebels 
must suffer the consequences of treachery.” 
Those were the edicts decreed by the British 
rulers, but they forgot one thing. They for- 
got that those “rebels” possessed a fervent 
dedication to their cause, the of a 
democracy within the framework of freedom. 

This, then, was the beginning. For the 
55 men in Carpenter's Hall in Philadelphia, 
there were days of writing and rewriting that 
lasted through the hot summer, But then 
on a September day, the tired men were fin- 
ished. A mere 6,000 words were coined and 
defined and with the document before them, 
the men sensed a rendezvous with destiny; 
a destiny for themselves, their country, and 
the future of all mankind; a destiny that was 
allied only to God and conscience. 

The heart of this great document called 
the U.S. Constitution was based on the rights 
of the individual. Those men knew as they 
signed it that through compromise and con- 
viction they had produced a political system 
that embodied three 


was the fact that those words were the voice 
and spirit of the people; that its flexibility 
was later stated by Jefferson of Virginia, 
who said, No society can make a truly per- 
manent constitution. The earth belongs to 
the living generation.” Yes, to the living 
generation, that’s the secret of its greatness 
that has extended over 175 years. It is ours 
to glorify or disgrace, ours to defend or ours 
to destroy. » 

That document was for all men and it is 
many things to me personally as well. It's 
a funny feeling called pride that I get while 
Ustening to the Star Spangled Banner 
played before a Friday evening football 
game. It's my father preaching the word 
of God to our congregation. It’s my mother 
rushing home from school to be there when 
her children arrive, preparing supper and 
rushing off to a PTA meeting. It's my sis- 
ters and their feelings of security that stem 
from living in a country that says we may 
advance into areas of higher education and 
contribute to all humanity as far as our 
individual potential will take us. I know 
this and I am proud of it, but this is some- 
thing of the past and my heritage, what of 


equal opportunity and the method of con- 
stitutional government? 


Isn't there too much general complacency 
in our country today? More than ever before, 


in 
For instance, we tend to 
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stay at home If it’s raining on election day. 
We tend to consider local elections less im- 
portant than federal, and there are other 
examples of apathy that alarm me and make 
me want to shout to all people of the dan- 
ger involved. We've been warned of the 
dangers of indifference many times before. 
In 1837 Abraham Lincoln had this to say, 
“at what point in our American way of life 
shall we expect danger? All the armies of 
the world led by a Napoleon, and all the 
money and ammunition put into one stock- 
pile could not kill democracy. If disaster 
comes, it must come from within; it cannot 
come from without.” Arnold Toynbee, the 
renowned historian has warned us that of 
the 21 great civilizations, nineteen have 
crumbled from within, 

In light of these facts, what should be our 
future duties as citizens? We should con- 
tinually reevaluate the motives and tools of 
constitutional government. I am reminded 
of the story of a group of college students 
who were exploring nearby mines and caves 
and carried with them three tools essential 
to their project. One was a pickax. With 
the pickax, the students could chip rocks 
and discover new specimens. This pickax 
represented a spirit of curiosity and adven- 
ture. The second article was a headlamp 
which illuminated obstacles in their path. 
This light, shining down from above, sym- 
bolized spiritual guidance. The third article 
was a coil of rope. The coll of rope repre- 
sented not only a tie to the past but a means 
by which these students were bound together 
as they edged forward into the unknown. 
Ladies and gentlemen, our Constitution is 
the means by which we are bound together 
in a common incentive and tradition. As 
we freemen are confronted by challenges put 
to us by shackled peoples, we should remem- 
ber that this is but our own, modern-day 
“rendezvous with destiny.” The late Presi- 
dent Kennedy once said, “It is our God-given 
destiny to demonstrate to the entire world 
that man's aspirations for progress and social 
justice can best be achieved by freemen 
working within our democratic institutions. 
Then democracy will really be the destiny of 
humanity.” 

The word freedom“ is of paramount con- 
cern in the minds of America’s youth. We 
the young people want to preserve and con- 
tinue the word “freedom,” the tendency of 
equal opportunity, and the method of con- 
stitutional government, but we are facing 
a most formidable opponent. Atheistic com- 


munism has pointed to us and threatened 
to destroy us. 


American heritage for the preservation and 
help of all humanity. Let us remember that 
it is not only for us but for future genera- 
tions as well that the word, freedom, the 
tendency of equal opportunity, and the 
method of constitutional government, must 
be kept alive and growing. 

Consider the wall in Berlin, the chaos in 
Africa, the unrest in Asia. With shadows of 
war, ignorance, and poverty hovering over 
us, we must prepare ourselves with educa- 
tion and pray for God's guidance and abiding 
Taith that we might fell these shadows with 
renewed vision and courage. 


President Kennedy presented us with this 
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thought, Man today holds in his hands, the 
power to abolish all human suffering and 
the power to abolish all human life.” As one 
of today's commentators has so aptly said, 
“For America and the world, it is greatness 
or it is failure. And the time for greatness 
is now.“ 


Defining the Government-Industry 
Relationship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, no Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
needs to be acquainted with the fact 
that the might and strength of this Na- 
tion is the unprecedented integration of 
every facet of our society. One of the 
principal elements of that integration is 
our enormous industrial strength, pro- 
duced over the length of our history in 
the climate of free enterprise. That in- 
dustrial power has been called upon 
twice in this century to preserve the 
as of democracy and the freedom 
of man. 


We are now living in a great new age 
of technology, the widest expression of 
which is American industry. The mo- 
bilization of technology through indus- 
try to solve our national problems has 
become the responsibility of the Federal 
Government more than ever before. 
The evolution of the partnership be- 
tween Government and industry has 


come about naturally and with reason- 
able restraint. 


An article appearing in a recent issue 
of Air Force magazine, entitled Defin- 
ing the Government-Industry Relation- 
ship,” by Mr. J. L. Atwood, is most illu- 
minating and penetrating. Mr. Atwood 
heads a company that receives its prin- 
cipal income from the Federal Govern- 
ment within the framework of our free 
enterprise system. He has enunciated 
his concepts of that relationship, which 
are sound and which are certainly the 
product of years of experience. I 
strongly urge every Member to read and 
think about the ideas Mr. Atwood has 
expressed: 

DEFINING THE GovERNMENT-INDUSTRY RELA- 
TIONSHIP 

(Nore—The space program, with Presi- 
dent Johnson's backing, is attaining an air 
of permanence, and there Is no sign of 
significant cutback in defense as some have 
predicted, The government-industry part- 
nership, which has brought us this far, has 
changed somewhat in the process but looks 
as though it will be enduring. It must be 
protected by both partners. Government 
must remember that the free-enterprise sys- 
tem is still the best method of finding solu- 
tions to problems and work to keep competi- 
tion alive. And industry must keep in mind 
that government is its customer and treat it 
as such while maintaining independence.) 

(By J. L. Atwood) 

(Mr. Atwood is chairman, president, and a 
director of North American Aviation, Inc. 
He has been with North American since 1934. 
He became president in 1948. That same 
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year he was awarded the Presidential Certifi- 
cate of Merit for his contributions to the 
war effort during World War H. This article 
is condensed from a speech to the Second 
Space Congress of the Canaveral Council of 
Technical Societies at Cocoa Beach, Fla., on 
April 7, 1965.) 

The President of the United States has 
laid down a clear-cut space program for 
many years ahead. In his report to Congress 
on U.S. Aeronautics and Space Activities in 
1964, he said: “We expect to explore the 
moon, not just visit it or photograph it. We 
plan to explore and chart planets as well. 
We shall expand our earth laboratories into 
space laboratories and extend our national 
strength into the space dimension.” 

While there has been a general presump- 
tion that the space effort will not end with 
the moon, and although the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration has al- 
ready begun the unmanned probe of the 
planets, we have not heretofore had from 
the President of the United States such a 
clear-cut declaration of our long-range space 
objectives. For this reason, President John- 
son's statement may be comparable in im- 
portance to President Kennedy's original 
summons to the moon voyage 4 years ago. 
This public affirmation of the plans upon 
which NASA is already well launched helps 
to certify the permanence of the U.S. space 
commitment. We begin to be assured that 
the US. space am will be a continuing 
and integral part of the national purpose and 
the national economy. 

It is to be noted that this commitment is 
made in the face of Soviet ambiguity as to 
its lunar plans. Less and less, the U.S. space 

rogram hinges upon a so-called race with 
the Soviet Union. More and more, it draws 
sustenance from our own well-based space 
objectives. 

This joint space effort supplements the 
major peacetime partnership program be- 
tween Government and industry in the na- 
tional defense effort. While this effort has 
been continuous through our history, its 
scale has fluctuated enormously in response 
to prevailing conditions of war or peace. 
Since the Korean war, however, national 
policy has called for a continuing high level 
of defense procurement to maintain a strong 
national posture in the so-called cold war. 
Suggestions as to the Impermanence of this 
defense program have so far proven wrong. 
Today the space program is added to this 
defense program; the U.S. Government and 
industry are partners in planning and carry- 
ing out the most massive joint peacetime 
effort in their history. 

The apparent permanency of this massive 
joint program brings up pressing questions 
of political and economic philosophy. Rec- 
onciling the American principle of private 
enterprise with the requirements of our na- 
tional defense and space programs has be- 
come one of the major—though least- 
publicized—issues of our time. The question 
is, can a large portion of American industry 
depend for its major market on a single cus- 
tomer—the U.S. Government—without losing 
its independence? 

The solution to this question is up to in- 
dustry fully as much as to Government. 

Consider briefly the specific American prin- 
ciple at issue. To us the concept of liberty 
has always included the right to make our 
living in any honest endeavor of our choice, 
to own property, and to enter the market- 
place with labor, services, or goods to be sold 
for private gain. 

In pursuit of these freedoms, and within 
a framework of law and order, we have built 
a dynamic economy unequaled in ths his- 
tory of the world. To maintain its vitality 
we have tried—not always successfully—to 
limit the Government's role to that of um- 
pire. This governmental role has been es- 
pecially useful in helping to maintain the 
very life and breadth of free enterprise— 
namely, competition and opportunity. 
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This same limitation of roles between 
business and Government can be applied to 
preserve the aerospace industry's integrity 
in its close working relationship with the 
Government. On the one hand, industry is 
the principal performer of research, develop- 
ment, and production work, although it is 
strongly supplemented in the research field 
by universities and certain other nonprofit 
organizations. On the other hand, while 
Government serves as the umpire—so to 
speak—of this private activity, its ability to 
judge effectively depends upon the vast body 
of knowledge it derives from that same 
private activity. This knowledge comes not 
only from technical advances in research- 
and-development programs, but also from 
company proposals for new business. 

In fact, it is in competitive proposals that 
innovation often makes its appearance, and 
this innovation represents an asset to the 
Government even if it is not followed by a 
contract. Moreover, some of the most valu- 
able data available to the Government come 
from unsolicited proposals, which contain 
creative ideas that might not otherwise find 
their way into the Government's fund of 
knowledge. A significant percentage of in- 
dustry proposals to the Government for new 
business are unsolicited, and there are a 
number of additional concepts, discussed in- 
formally, that lead to solicited, competitive 
proposals. While only a fraction of these 
proposals are successful from an individual 
company’s standpoint, each of them adds 
technical data—often of considerable im- 
portance—to the Government's reservoir of 
knowledge. 

In turn, the Government is able to stand 
on this eminence of understanding and gain 
a visibility that would otherwise be impos- 
sible, and which no single contributor could 
ever attain. This visibility is used in plan- 
ning defense and space needs, determining 
specific requirements, choosing between the 
manifold to those requirements, 
and monitoring the progress of defense and 
space programs. 

These twin roles of Government and indus- 
try, therefore, have at least two interlocking 
advantages. For industry, there is the op- 
portunity to provide many technical choices 
to any given problem through competitive 
proposals. For Government, the accumula- 
tion of knowledge through these same pro- 
posais and through contract performance 
affords the best possible visibility from which 
to judge between competitive solutions. 

If, hypothetically, there were only one in- 
dustrial contractor as there is now only one 
customer, neither of these advantages would 
exist. But the individual work of many thou- 
sands of companies constitutes immeasurable 
strength both for the industry and the Goy- 
ernment, 

Therefore, while every contractor goes 
through the disappointment of creating 
something that does not strike a ready re- 
sponse, he must recognize that the custom- 
er—with limited funds available—is con- 
stantly choosing between many innovations 
of which the single contractor is unaware. 

And this accumulation of information and 
invention—applied or not—represents a cor- 
pus of technical knowledge that uniquely 
qualifies the customer—as no single partici- 
pant could be qualified—to judge the com- 
petitive entries. 

In any discussion on the division of roles 
between government and industry in this 
country, one must reckon with the impres- 
sive technical achievements of the Soviets in 
weaponry and in space. Without discount- 
ing these achievements, we may note that 
the more autocratic the Government, the 
more short-term efficiency it can apparently 
achieve and the shorter the leadtime of its 
priority programs. However, without the al- 
ternate approaches possible in a competitive 
system, the solutions are often less than op- 
timum; this has shown up 
rather pointedly in the Soviet record 
in planetary shots to date. I believe that, in 
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the overall space program, our own approach 
will surpass that of the Soviets; the recent 
Gemini and Ranger missions lend support to 
the conjecture that we have already closed 
the gap substantially. In the long term, a 
government truly representative of the peo- 
ple, and a government-industry system yield- 
ing the best of many choices, must in the end 


win competitions, that no one organization 
can have a monopoly on the best approach 
to anything. Superior strength must accrue 
to the system in which the judge is not one 
of the ts, and is, therefore, free to 
choice impartially from rival solutions, un- 
hampered by any enchantment he might 
otherwise have with a solution of his own. 

If the Government's most effective role is 
that of umpire or judge, the next question 
is, How far should it go in overseeing the 
participants? 

Let us being by considering the Govern- 
ment's basic obligations. In the fields of 
national defense and space activity, it is 
charged with carrying out the policies and 
the objectives of the American people. More 
specifically, the Department of Defense and 
NASA must procure the best possible sys- 
tems and equipment at the lowest possible 
cost, and often in the shortest possible time. 

In a day when technological advance was 
relatively slow and new procurement was ac- 
complished largely through shelf items and 
fixed-price contracts, Government surveil- 
lance was large limited to judging the per- 
formance of end items. The Nation could 
generally afford two or three models by dif- 
ferent manufacturers to fulfill the same 
function, and could then pick the best of 
these for follow-on production. 

But with the steep acceleration of tech- 
nology in the past 15 years, new weapon and 
space systems have required such technical 
advances that research and development 
have constituted the major element in aero- 
space sales. And all of the Nation's hopes 
have been riding on only one model for each 
particular function: The Nation cannot af- 
ford to develop more than one kind of Polaris 
submarine, any more than it can afford to 
develop more than one means of putting the 
first men on the moon. 

For all these reasons, the Government's 
interest in the day-to-day work of the con- 
tractors—as against reviewing only the re- 
sults—has damatically increased. Industry 
should recognize this legitimate interest. 

Accompanying the rise of R. & D. for ex- 
ample, has been a whole family of contract 
types. Since the fixed-price contract and 
its inherent profit incentives were not readily 
applied to research and development, the 
new contract types provided other incen- 
tives—still making the most of the competi- 
tive and profit motivations characteristic 
of private enterprise. This process of con- 
tract refinement continues—nourished by 
further suggestions from both Government 
and industry. 

Another milestone In the evolving relation- 
ship between Government and industry is 
the establishment of weapon system con- 
tracting. With the need for closer integra- 
tion of subsystems at the design and de- 
velopment stage, the day-to-day manage- 
ment of system development is usually 
delegated to a prime contractor or to several 
associate prime contractors. It is difficult 
to see how many of the systems developed 
in the last decade could have emerged with 
optimum performance without use of this 
management device. 

More recently, the Defense Department has 
developed a system of contractor evaluation, 
largely for the purpose of rewarding efficlency 
and penalizing inefficiency in future com- 
petitions. While these requirements may 
sometimes seem onerous, it is difficult to 
criticize the intent of a system to recognize 
merit and stimulate maximum performance. 

Industry can well take note that many, if 
not most, of these attempts to clarify the 
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Government-industry relationship were de- 
signed to strengthen that relationship, not 
destroy it. ‘There is an enormous difference 
between the two intentions, and while we 
should welcome sincere efforts to improve the 


Government and industry, the traditional 
role of umpire still serves as a valid yardstick 
in the Government's prerogatives. 
It should be noted at this point that there 
is precedent for a far different Government 
role in defense procurement, Almost from 
the beginning of the Republic, Federal arse- 
nals were established for the manufacture of 
muskets and ammunition. Then and now, 
the Navy has made many of its own ships as 
well as ordnance, Generally, such Govern- 
ment manufacture has involved the produc- 
tion of similar items over many years, with 
little need for new development, It is at the 
point where defense equipment requires in- 
CCC... 
le. Su vation — 
S 
nate solutions. When the umpire is also one 
of the players, his judgment may become 


Historically, at Government 
manufacture of military aircraft have either 
been sporadic or have gradually given way 
to private manufacture. 

The point to be drawn is that private 
manufacture of defense and space systems 
and equipment must be earned by superior 
performance. It does not fall to American 
industry as a divine right. We may not ex- 
pect to be mere order-takers from a generous 
Uncle Sam. And while we believe strongly 
in private enterprise as a keystone of the 
American economy, it does not occupy this 
position just because we say it does. Rather, 
it has won this position by past perform- 
ance. It can maintain this position by con- 


capabilities and the managemen 
for applying such capabilities. A few of these 
areas call for continued improvement, 

In the field of basic research, we must 
develop not only the most proficient scientif- 
ic teams, but must improve our visibility 
of probable future requirements in order to 
channel their work. 

In research, our problem is not 
only to advance the state of art, but to cre- 
ate faster means of communicating techni- 
cal advances within the professional com- 
munity. 

In the broad field of research and develop- 
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mates. While recognizing that research-and- 
development work can never be priced and 
scheduled with the precision of volume pro- 
duction work, it is time for us to acknowl- 
edge that weapon and space system contract- 
ing is no longer in its infancy. We have 
gained a vast working experience with our 
customers and with each other as contractor 
and subcontractor; together we have in- 
vented and applied advanced tools for man- 
agement visibility and decision; we have de- 
veloped and are still perfecting managerial 
techniques to match the complex technical 
and logistics tasks we face. 

In all of these areas, It is a tribute to in- 
dustry that great improvements have al- 
ready been made. Yet few of us would assert 
that no more possibilities for improvement 
remain. 

Let us remember that the two-sided rela- 
tionship between industry and Government 
is really one between supplier and customer. 
In such a relationship, it is the customer 
who has the most influence. Maintaining 
this relationship depends upon. continual 
proof that private industry is a better source 
in providing defense and space systems than 
a Government-owned industry. The cus- 
tomer, both civilian and military, is not 
generally hostile to private industry, but 
neither is it permanently committed in this 
field if the performance does not meet its 
needs. In short, we of industry can never 
be content to rest our case on economic doc- 
trine. We must continually prove and re- 
prove our mettle through performance and 
results. 


Thus, to the question of whether private 
industry engaged in defense and space ac- 
tivity can maintain its integrity, the immedi- 
ate answer is that both industry and 
Government have been working intensively 


nize that there is a vast difference between 


It is my firm con- 
viction that, insofar as we achieve the first 
and avoid the second, we will not only pre- 
serve the American freedoms that we cherish, 
but will also enhance our strength and se- 
curity on this planet. 


A Federal Payment Formula—Essential 
for Good Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station WWDC expanded its views on 
home rule on July 27. 

WWDC president, Ben Strauss, co- 
gently presented the arguments for a 
Federal payment formula and refuted 
the arguments against home rule with- 
out such a formula. The formula 
stated: 


Without the formula payment approach, 
home rule could be a disaster. 


Mr. Speaker, a Federal payment for- 
mula for the District of Columbia is es- 
sential because the new government must 
be able to predict its resources. Good 
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program planning by the District of Co- 
lumbia has been made nearly impossible 
by the necessity of waiting for the Con- 
gress to pass on the District of Columbia 
budget, and in particular, the size of the 
Federal payment each year. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
full WWDC editorial at this point: 

PROGRESS ON HOME RULE 


(NoTte—Broadcast of this editorial by 
WWDC President Ben Strouse began July 27, 
1965. We welcome comments.) 

The point was made again and again as 
the Senate passed the District of Columbia 
home rule bill: The very heart of the pro- 
posal is the Federal payment formula. 
Without it, no home rule plan is meaningful. 

Nor does WWDC believe that the argu- 
ments against the formula payment plan 
hold water. 

It's claimed a District of Columbia tax 
assessor might make arbitrary claims against 
Federal property in Washington. We find 
this idea far-fetched. The law specifically 
empowers a Federal official—the General 
Services Administrator to check District of 
Columbia’s tax calculations and insure they 
are reasonable. 


Nor would Congress be setting a precedent 
and opening the door to tax claims by other 
local governments around the country. The 
precedent for a Federal payment to the 
District of Columbia is already 86 years 
old and must be considered well established, 
Not even opponents of home rule advocate 
its abolition. 

Nor can it be argued the formula payment 
would discourage local taxes. Rather, the 
reverse would be true. As matters now 
stand, the real estate taxes in the District 
of Columbia are regularly increased with 
no assurance at all that Congress will in- 
crease the annual payment by one dime. 

This Station believes in home rule. But 
let's face it. Without the formula payment 
approach, home rule could be a disaster. 
That’s why in the House negotiations over 
self-government for the District of Columbia, 
the formula payment plan must not be com- 
promised away. 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, once again 
death has broken our circle of colleagues 
and friends. I was saddened by the 
announcement of the death of our be- 
loved and respected colleague, the Honor- 
able CLARENCE J. Brown, late a Repre- 
sentative of Ohio. 

By any criteria and standards, CLAR- 
ENCE Brown would be classified as a 
leader of the House of Representatives. 
He was close to and representative of the 
people of his district and his State. He 
was articulate as an advocate of legisla- 
tion which he supported and as a pro- 
tagonist of legislation which he opposed. 
He was a skillful exponent of his own 
views and the views of his party. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
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as well as the Committee on Rules, 
CLARENCE was a penetrating and knowl- 
edgeable questioner of witnesses. He was 
a powerful exponent of his position in 
debate in this forum. The respect and 
admiration which he earned as a Member 
of Congress, and as a human being, will 
continue to inspire us. 

CLARENCE Brown made many con- 
tributions to the House of Representa- 
tives, to the United States, to his native 
State of Ohio, and the district which 
he represented with distinction and 
honor for 27 years. He was admired and 
respected by his friends and neighbors 
in his district and throughout the State 
of Ohio, and he served both ably and 
with credit. He was equally admired 
and respected by his colleagues. 

I am grateful for and treasure the 
friendship which existed between us. He 
was at all times congenial, courteous, 
and warmhearted. He was one of the 
Members whom I knew before my elec- 
tion to Congress, and as such, was one 
of the first upon whom I immediately 
called when I first came to Washington. 
I am glad to have had the opportunity 
to serve with CLARENCE Brown in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Three times within the past year, the 
specter of death claimed other members 
of his family and now, with his passing, 
sorrow comes once again to his family. 

We share that sorrow, and Mrs. Flynt 
and our children join me in extending 
our heartfelt sympathy to his loved ones 
who survive him. 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 
SPEECH 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of deep sadness that I join 
with my colleagues today in expressing 
my profound sense of loss over the pass- 
ing of our distinguished friend and col- 
league from Ohio, the Honorable CLAn- 
ENCE J. BROWN. 

The people of Ohio have lost a great 
and dedicated Member of the Congress. 
The Nation has lost a strong defender 
of the principles which made our coun- 
try great and a fearless advocate of 
sound and constructive government, 

His long and distinguished career of 
Public service, beginning with his elec- 
tion as Lieutenant Governor of Ohio in 
1919, and extending through every 
Congress since the 76th, have left behind 
CLARENCE BROWN many accomplishments 
which will remain as lasting monuments 
to his memory. 

He was a kind, considerate, and 
friendly man whose counsel and pres- 
ence will be missed not only by Members 
of Congress but by the employees of the 
House and countless others who came to 
= him and who now mourn his pass- 

Mr. Speaker, I always respected the 
judgment of our departed friend and ad- 
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mired his great devotion to sound prin- 
ciples of government. We will miss 
CLARENCE Brown in the Congress. His 
place will be hard to fill. His record of 
service will remain an inspiration to all 
of us. 

To the members of his family I extend 
my sincere sympathy on the great loss 
which they have sustained. May they 
take comfort in the thought that CLAR- 
ENCE Brown leaves behind him a rich 
heritage for his family, his State, and his 
country. 


Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Further Expenses of Conducting Stud- 


ies, Investigations, and Inquiries 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Are there copies of the resolution and 
the report or the hearings available? 
The distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land showed me a copy of the resolution 
for a fleeting moment beforehand. 

I just wonder if they are available for 
the general membership? If not, what 
is the need for haste in regard to this 
item? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Well, some of these 
subcommittees are out of funds and they 
need additional funds to conduct their 
investigations. Several of the full com- 
mittees and some subcommittees do not 
have any more funds. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, are there copies of the resolution 
that the House has under consideration 
available for all of the Members? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes, there are. 

Mr. HALL. I have inquired at the 
desks and the book rooms and I cannot 
find one, although, as I say, the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Accounts did show me a copy ahead 
of time. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I can give the gentle- 
man my copy. It is available. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, will the distinguished Chairman 
tell us—I understand that there is a need 
for haste and that the committee is out 
of money. I furthermore understand 
that, by the committee amendment, they 
have cut the request from $325,000 down 
to $97,000; is that correct? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The request for the 
Banking and Currency’s Subcommittee 
on Housing was reduced from the 
$235,500 requested to 897.000. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I do not know exactly 
what the reason for haste is. The com- 
mittee is not out of money. They have 
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over half of the money they were allo- 
cated. We have given them just this 
morning money enough to run them until 
March. This could wait until later this 
evening or tomorrow or next week, I 
would think. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man would yield further, that really was 
in anticipation of my next question, I 
wondered if the distinguished Chairman 
would tell us how much money was 
allocated in the beginning to this partic- 
ular Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and how much they have remain- 
ing? 

And the third question is, does this 
go through the balance of the 89th Con- 
gress, or the first session or the calendar 
year? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This provides addi- 
tional funds through March 31, 1966. By 
providing these funds now, the subcom- 
mittee should have enough money to 
carry on its investigations through the 
first 3 months of the next session. 
Our committee will then have sufficient 
time to review the subcommittee’s needs 
for the balance of the 89th Congress and 
3 any additional funds required. 


know how much they have on hand, and 
what the original request was, the origi- 
nal request at the beginning of the year? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The subcommittee has 
a balance of $33,000, which is not suffi- 
cient for the balance of this year and the 
early part of next year while they are 
waiting for additional funds to be ap- 
proved by our committee. 

Mr. HALL, This is the amount on 
hand. How much did they receive from 
the gentleman’s committee at the be- 
ginning of the year? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. $150,000. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman, 


Destroyers of a Free America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson spoke for many of us last Fri- 
day when he voiced indignation and re- 
gret over the Los Angeles riots. 

The President said in pointing out the 
Teal lesson to be learned from Los 
Angeles: 

A rioter with a Molotov cocktail in his 


hands is not fighting for civil rights any 
more than a Klansman with a sheet on his 
back and a mask on his face. 


At the same time the President re- 
affirmed his commitment to the civil 
rights movement. We shall overcome,” 
said Mr. Johnson, “And I am enlisted 
for the duration.” 

These words from the President who 
has been responsible for enacting more 
civil rights legislation in his brief period 
in the White House than in the last 90 
years were not lost on the American peo- 
ple. I particularly would like to call the 
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attention of my colleagues to two ex- 
cellent editorials which recently ap- 
peared in the New York Times on August 
21 and the New York Journal American 
on August 22. 
The editorials follow: 
[From the New York (N. I.) Times, Aug. 21, 
1965 


DESTROYERS OF A FREE AMERICA 


President Johnson, whose brief tenure in 
the White House already has brought the 
adoption of more legislation to make Negro 
rights secure than all of the last 90 years, 
has set forth movingly the real lesson of the 
Los Angeles riots. It is that the rights of 
the Negro and every other American depend 
on respect for law. No free society can sur- 
vive, much less perfect itself, without a full 
acceptance of the President's thesis that 
“neither old wrongs nor new fears can cver 
Justify arson or murder.” 

Every responsible civil rights leader has 
recognized from the start that law was the 
foundation of the struggle for genuine equal- 
ity in voting, education, housing, employ- 
ment, and access to public accommodations. 
The emphasis all the major organizations 
put on congressional action and the Federal 
courts was itself a testament to their belief 
that reliance on constitutional process was 
both the key to eradicating this historic in- 
justices that humiliated the Negro and the 
assurance that the key would work. 

The President's condemnation of racial 
hoodlums, black and white, was accompanied 
by a renewal of his commitment to stand 
with the Negro “for the duration” in the 
fight to banish the ghetto and to rekindle 
hope in the hearts that long ago surrendered 
to despair. In Los Angeles, however, feuding 
between Mayor Yorty and Governor Brown 
threatens to impede—perhaps even to up- 
set—efforts to improve communications be- 
tween Negroes and whites and to seek cures 
for the ingrained social evils of the city's 
slums, 

The Governor has appointed a distin- 
guished interracial committee to look into 
the causes of the riots and recommend safe- 
guards against future eruptions. The mayor 
has trumpeted his displeasure at this action. 
Political jealousies can exacerbate a 
situation in which irrationality already is 
dominant. The Los Angeles antipoverty 
program, which might have provided some 
alleviation of the frustrations that exploded 
so destructively in Watts last weekend, was 
held up by political maneuvering. The city's 
Officials will have to share the culpability if 
after the catastrophic warning the riots haye 
given them they dawdle now in attempting 
to extirpate the ills of the slums. 

From the New York (N..) Journal Ameri- 
can, Sunday Aug. 22, 1965] 
L.B.J. Stop Sicn 

However tortured the Negro has been by 
racial discrimination, "a rioter with a Molo- 
tov cocktail in his hands is not fighting for 
civil rights any more than a Klansman with 
a sheet on his back and a mask on his face.” 

The quoted denunciation, with which all 
law-abiding Americans, white and Negro, 
must agree, is President Johnson's strong, 
indignant and warning condemnation of the 
horrifying riots in Los Angeles. 

It is a vehement declaration of disappoint- 
ment and anguish, shared by all Americans 
except the small, but violent, minority that 
viciously seeks to counter injustice with 
lawlessness. The bitter and sickening fury 
of reckless malcontents produced a devas- 
tation that “bore no relation to the orderly 
struggle for civil rights that has ennobled 
the last decade.” 

Indeed, as President Johnson has stressed, 
the terrorizing events occurred at the very 
time that thousands of Negroes at long, long 
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last were registering under the voting rights 
law 


“Neither old wrongs nor new fears can 
justify arson and murder,” he said, and 
leaders of the Negroes’ civil rights cause, 
grieved over the Los Angeles disaster, agree. 

Placing the racial struggle in proper per- 
spective, the President has emphasized that 
the acquisition of civil rights is attended by 
responsibility, and responsibility by obli- 
gation. 

“We cannot and must not in one breath 
demand laws to protect the rights of our 
citizens and then turn our backs and wink, 
and in the next breath allow laws to be 
broken that protect the safety of our citi- 
zens, There just must never come the hour 
when any citizen, whoever he is, can ever 
ignore the law or break the law with im- 
punity.” 

There is universal assent, among people of 
good conscience, to President Johnson's 
powerful delineation of a basic philosophy 
of democracy. 


Sharing of Federal Tax Revenues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernors of the various States, meeting in 
national conference, urged the President 
to appoint a task force to study the pos- 
sibility of returning to the States each 
year a portion of Federal tax revenues 
collected, without Federal control. 

Mr. Speaker, in July at Minneapolis 
at their 57th annual meeting, the Gov- 
ernors adopted the following resolution, 
I endorse this resolution and respectfully 
commend it to the attention of the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress: 

SHARING OF FEDERAL Tax REVENUES 


Whereas in the American division of goy- 
ernmental functions among local, State and 
Federal bodies, the exercise of powers at 
various levels is inseparably related to the 
distribution of taxing authority; and 

Whereas the larger percentage of total tax 
revenue collected at any one level, the greater 
will be the power of that government; and 

Whereas today the Federal share of total 
taxes collected exceeds 70 percent, while 
State and local governments each account 
for only about 15 percent of the total; and 

Whereas if present tax trends continue, 
local governments cannot meet public de- 
mands for more and better schools, high- 
ways, health facilities, police protection and 
the like, without severe strains upon their 
respective economies; and 

Whereas despite new and higher taxes, 
local governments have had to increase their 
debts vastly to meet their spending budgets, 
bringing obligations of local units alone in 
excess of $63 billion last year as compared to 
$19 billion in 1950; and 

Whereas the latest Federal budget lists 
approximately 85 local grant-in-aid activi- 
ties, and as a consequence these programs are 
beginning to exceed the level of manageabil- 
ity; and 

Whereas the dollar value of grant-in-aid 
programs has increased from $3.1 billion a 
decade ago to more than $13 billion this year, 
and the continued growth of such programs 
makes State and local governments even 
more dependent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 
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Whereas such programs often force the 
States to spend tax moneys excessively in 
certain areas in order to match the allocation 
of Federal funds; and 

Whereas sharing of Federal tax revenues 
with State governments, as proposed by cer- 
tain economic advisers of the present na- 
tional administration, not only would enable 
State governments to accept more résponsi- 
bility in providing needed services for their 
citizenry but would also tend to decrease 
the alarming trend toward complete Federal 
domination; and 

Whereas it is vital and essential to 
strengthen State and local self-government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Governors’ 
Conference affirm the position of its execu- 
tive committee endorsing and favoring study 
of the proposal to strengthen both the capa- 
bilities and the self-reliance of the States 
by return of a portion of Federal tax revenues 
each year to the States, without Federal 
controls attached as a condition to the grant; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to create or reactivate 
at the earliest possible time a task force on 
this subject, including representation of 
State and local governments. 


Increased Red Activity Seen in 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, Ben 
Meyer, a writer for the Associated Press, 
has prepared a brief summary of the 
ever-increasing Communist nonmilitary 
activities in Latin America. This sum- 
Mary appeared as an article in the Au- 
gust 23 edition of the Washington Star 
and in one paragraph Meyer said: 

Hundreds of Latin Americans are trained 
yearly in Cuba in sabotage, civil disorders, 
guerrilla warfare, propaganda and subver- 
sion, U.S. officials say. 


Mr. Speaker, South Vietnam is many 
thousands of miles away and it is diffi- 
cult for Americans to understand how 
the Communists manage to carry on 
their so-called war of liberation. How- 
ever, Latin America lies very close to our 
own shores and what happens there is 
vital to our interests. Therefore, Com- 
munist subversive activity in Latin 
America is a problem we must not ignore. 
In Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, and Vene- 
zuela the Communists are not merely 
knocking at the door, they are doing 
their best to beat it down. 

The professional insurgent is the sin- 
gle most important weapon in the Red 
arsenal. For years the Freedom Acad- 
emy proponents have been trying to ex- 
plain that fact to the Congress and to 
the people. H.R. 9713 is now awaiting 
action in the Committee on Rules and 
soon this body will decide whether or not 
an institution where research on Com- 
munist methods and tactics that would 
lead to the development of counter- 
methods available to the free world in 
repelling the nonmilitary aggression of 
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our self-avowed enemies and in extend- 
ing freedom and self-government to all 
nations is really necessary. These coun- 
termethods would be formulated into an 
operational science which could be 
taught to government personnel, private 
citizens, and selected foreign nationals. 

It is already too late to stop the war 
in Vietnam by nonmilitary means alone, 
but it is not too late to learn from that 
war and apply the knowledge in places 
like Thailand, Guatemala, Colombia, and 
Kenya in order to prevent those places 
from becoming Koreas and Vietnams. 
Dollars and guns are not enough to stop 
these illegitimate revolutions. The 
United States must learn to cut out the 
cancerous subversion before it threatens 
the freedom of a nation and the security 
of the United States. 

I strongly urge each Member to absorb 
the article and decide just what he or she 
is going to do to stop this quiet infiltra- 
tion. The hope of mankind lies in 
American foreign policy; when we will 
learn that it is not enough to react and 
protect, rather, it is imperative, if self- 
government is to prevail, to use our 
initiative in extending and preserving 
freedom. The Freedom Academy bill 
represents a beginning in meeting the 
Communists head on and it represents 
the hope of freemen that any form of 
tyranny must be destroyed. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
Mr. SELDEN, of Alabama, for his efforts 
in warning America of the threat in Latin 
America. He has done a service to his 
country in bringing this information to 
the attention of the Congress, now it is 
for us to do what needs to be done. 

The Freedom Academy legislation 
needs your attention, and your support. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the above men- 
tioned article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

INCREASED Rep ActIyTTrY SEEN IN LATIN 

AMERICA 


(By Ben F. Meyer) 


Latin American is “very much with us.” 

“Difficult and dangerous days still hie 
ahead,” the Department added. 

Since then, a buildup in Communist bomb- 
ings, killing, kidnappings, riots, demonstra- 
tions, and subversion has been reported. 

US. officials privately express deep concern 
over the situation. They say it appears 
things are going to get worse. 
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FOUR NATIONS HIT 

Three key South American nations—Co- 
lombia, Peru, and Venezuela—have come 
under intensified attack. Guerrilla bands, 
Communist-led, are in Guatemala. 

A stage of siege prevails in Colombia. 

Troubled areas of Peru are under virtual 
martial law and nationwide a state of emer- 
gency and suspension of constitutional rights 
have been declared twice. 

‘Venezuela has struck back with widespread 
arrests of Communists and their followers. 

So far, the violence of the Communist cam- 
paign appears concentrated in these four 
countries. 

But, as the Central Intelligence Agency 
told the same co onal group—the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Latin 
America—other nations are not being over- 
looked in the campaign it said is generated 
chiefly in Communist Cuba. 

CASTRO FOOTS BILL 


The Communist. dictatorship of Fidel 
Castro spent more than a million dollars on 
subversion and violence in Venezuela alone 
in 1960-64, the CIA informed the subcom- 
mittee, headed by Representative ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN, Jr., Democrat, of Alabama. 

To mention a few others, CIA said it was 
told that the Castro regime spent $250,000 In 
Guatemala, $50,000 in Salvador, and $30,000 
in Panama in recent years. 

BELDEN said a Havana of hemi- 
sphere Communists last November was de- 
signed specifically “to give new impetus to 
Communist activity in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” Hundreds of Latin Americans are 
trained yearly in Cuba in sabbotage, civil dis- 
orders, guerrilla warfare, propaganda and 
subversion, U.S. officials say. 

Not a country in Latin America appears 
to have escaped troubles with the Com- 
munists. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprin 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not e 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent; Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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to print and deliver upon the order of any 
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ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 
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Gessner T. McCorvey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the cause of good government 
has lost one of its most distinguished 
contributors in the person of Mr. Gess- 
ner T. McCorvey, who passed away last 
week. 

As a past president of the Alabama 
State Bar Association, Mr. McCorvey 
earned the undying and high esteem of 
lawyers everywhere. But on a broader 
scale his keen insight into public affairs 
together with his complete dedication to 
excellence in government made of him a 
solid citizen who served as an inspira- 
tion to all who knew him. 

I include an editorial which further 
recognizes Mr. McCorvey as it appeared 
in the Mobile Press Register newspaper 
for Sunday, August 29: 

Gessner T. McCorver 

His city, his State and his Nation have lost, 
in the death of Gessner T. McCorvey, a citi- 
zen whose service was unceasing and out- 
standing in causes he knew to be both right 
and yital. 

It truly may be said that if enough Amer- 
jeans of his time had worked as ably and 
steadfastly as he did for sound principles 
and practices in government, at the Federal 
level in particular, this nation would not be 
distressed as it is today by multiple problems 
that have grown up in the past three decades 
for lack of wise counsel] and direction. 

This Nation has never had, and will never 
have, a more stalwart spokesman for the 
fundamental American system than Mr. Mo- 
Corvey. He was able, vigorous and indefatig- 
able in defending this system 
doctrines and forces hostile to it. 

His devotion to constitutional government, 
to the preservation of States’ rights as a 
cornerstone indispensable to the national 
Well-being, gained for him far-flung 
applause and encouragement from fellow 
Americans who saw as he did the dangers of 
departing from the course charted by the 
Founding Fathers. 

He stood firm and strong in warning and 
resistance as the trend has shifted more and 
more power to the Federal Government and 
left the States with less and less voice in 
their own affairs. Though disappointment 
came often, his resoluteness as a champion 
of the kind of government needed to assure 
the Nation enduring maximum achievement 
and prosperity never weakened. 

Gessner T. McCorvey served with en- 
thusiasm and distinction in many important 
fields during his long, useful life, and always 
without fanfare, always without seeking 
credit or acclaim. 

One of his State's distinguished lawyers, 
he graduated from the University of Alabama 
with an AB. degree in 1902, received an 
LL.B. degree soon afterward, and recently 
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received an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from his alma mater. 
He had been a member of the board of 


supporters of the Crimson Tide football 
team, on which he was a star player himself 
in his college days. 

During longtime membership on the 
Alabama State Democratic Executive Com- 


a keen, active interest in politics, although 
not aspiring to public office. 

‘The high esteem in which he was regarded 
by the legal profession is illustrated, for one 
noteworthy example, by the fact that he was 
a past president of the Alabama State Bar 
Association. 

Gessner T. McCorvey was a solid citizen in 
the truest sense of the term. His service to 
his city, his State and his Nation is in- 
calculbale, immeasurable. 

He served long and well in causes that 
urgently need the services of more men of 
his truly magnificent character. 


Station House Questioning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as a 
lawyer, I am concerned professionally 
with what happens in our courts and 
our efforts to achieve justice. As a for- 
mer member of the District of Columbia 
Committee, the application of principles 
and procedures by officers of the District 
to local law enforcement is likewise of 
concern to me. 

There has long been controversy over 
procedures employed in the questioning 
of suspects in the District. Recently, 
some new procedures were put into effect 
by Chief Layton under which persons 
may undergo station house questioning” 
for a period of 3 hours, provided certain 
conditions are first met as to giving them 
information concerning their rights. 

This procedure, as the Washington 
Post recently pointed out, is “flagrantly 
at variance” with what has come to be 
called the Mallory rule as a result of the 
Supreme Court decision in the Mallory 
case. The observations of the editorial, 
which was published on August 14, en- 
titled “Dealing With Suspects,” are 
worth noting. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Aug. 14, 1965] 
DEALING Wire SUSPECTS 


These recommended by U.S. 
Attorney David Acheson who is moving on 
to new ties where he will not 


court of appeals and in the Supreme Court. 

Under the new procedures, an arrested per- 
son brought to a police station is to be ad- 
vised by the police that he need not answer 
questions, that what he says may be used as 
evidence in court, that he may summon a 
lawyer if he can afford one and that if he 
cannot afford a lawyer, one “may be ap- 


the station house. With this ritual com- 
pleted, the arrested person may be interro- 
gated for as much as 3 hours “exclusive 
of interruptions.” 


ing 

rest and ultimately his guilt.” 
went on to stay that “circumstances may jus- 
tify a brief delay between arrest and arraign- 
ment * * * but the delay must not be of a 
nature to give opportunity for the extraction 
of a confession.” 

There is another grievous flaw, as we see it, 
in the procedure instituted by Chief Layton. 
To say that a suspect with money may have 
the help of a lawyer in a police station but 
that a suspect without money may not have 
such help is to flout the American promise of 
equal justice under law. We think that the 
courts, quite properly, will find themselves 
obliged to reject evidence obtained in such a 
discriminatory way. 

It has now become quite fashionable to 
blame the courts—and the appellate courts 
especially—for failures to convict accused 
persons stemming from the failure of law en- 
forcement authorities themselves to observe 


convention. The Mallory rule, he 
out, “is raised in only a handful of the hun- 
dreds of felony cases prosecuted each year. 
Court rules do not cause crime. 
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One Boy’s Contribution to the Image of 
Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more these days people are taking the 
time to recognize the enormous merit to 
be found in most of this Nation's young 
people. We are dwelling less on the 
shortcomings of those relative few who 
go astray. I think this modification of 
emphasis is important. It is common 
for one generation to feel that the 
younger generation is going to the dogs. 
Doom for the young people has been pre- 
dicted by some people in each era for 
centuries. 

Today, urban sprawl, poverty, the 
rapid advance of technology, and our 
complex and rapidly moving society, pose 
great problems for our youth. Real 
problems develop among our young peo- 
ple and delinquency rates are, in point of 
fact, growing. But, as we focus our con- 
cern on the problems of delinquency, 
dropouts and all the other problems of 
youth, we should not lose sight of the 
high degree of maturity and responsi- 
bility possessed by most of our young 
people. 

In my district, I know, we have a great 
deal of reason to be proud of our youth. 
An excellent example is Dan Wollam, a 
14-year-old boy from Anacortes, Wash. 

This summer Dan has been very busy. 
Working for the city clerk, Dan has been 
eagerly learning about the operation of 
municipal government. He has “con- 
tributed greatly to our organization,” in 
Loe words of Anacortes city mayor, Earl 

er. 

This 14-year-old lad has also compiled 
a history of the city. Originally planned 
as a mimeographed pamphlet, Dan de- 
cided to have published in printed form 
so he could fully utilize the available 
fund of old pictures of the community. 
June Williams, editor of the Anacortes 
American tells me: 

He made all the arrangements with our 
printer, and even went out and sold ads on 
his own to help cover costs. 


A summary of his activities this sum- 
mer includes not only his work in muni- 
cipal government, but he has done his- 
torical research, initiated a business 
project for which he served as manager, 
production supervisor and sales staff. 
In addition, he has been making plans 
for the forthcoming school year because 
last spring he was elected student body 
president of this junior high school. 

I request unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor an article about Dan Wol- 
lam published in the August 5 issue of the 
Anacortes American. It tells of the work 
and aspirations of this young man and 
serves clearly to demonstrate that there 
is ample reason for optimism about this 
younger generation. 

June Williams, speaking for the com- 
munity, has said, “We are all very proud 
of our Danny.” I would add that we 
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should all be more alert to the teenage 
Dannys in America, for they are young 
people of whom we should all be proud. 

The article follows: 

Youne Eprror Markers “ANACORTES Srory” 

“The Anacortes Story,” compiled by Dan 
Wollam, presently on sale here, represents the 
culmination of 3 years of research into the 
early-day history of the community by the 
young publisher. 

The project had its inception when young 
Wollam, as a sixth grader, made a report on 
the history of Anacortes and was encouraged 
by his teacher, Don Dixon, to pursue his 
study. 

This year, in response to a request from 
Junior High Principal Irvin Rydberg, Dan dug 
deeper into files of the Anacortes American 
and other sources to prepare a textbook 
which could be used in the schools as a part 
of the course in Washington State history. 

The present booklet, beautifully printed 
and containing many interesting sidelights 
on early Anacortes, resulted. Extra copies 
were printed for sale to the general public 
with all profits above the cost of printing to 
go to the Anacortes History Board. 

Another phase of Dan's interest in history 
is his involyement in present-day govern- 
ment. 

When he was in the sixth grade, appar- 
ently a crucial year in his development, the 
boy organized a student trip to the State cap- 
itol at Olympia, where he had made all ar- 
rangements for visits to both houses of the 
legislature, the supreme court, and the Gov- 
ernor. Some 30 students shared the impor- 
tant experience. 

Last year, Dan organized a similar trip for 
60 junior high student body officers, legisla- 
tors, and other interested students. 

This summer, in preparation for a hoped- 
for position as a page in the U.S. Congress at 
Washington, D. O., Dan has been serving with- 
out pay at Anacortes City Hall where he is 
cleaning out, sorting, and filing material 
which has accumulated in storerooms since 
1891. So far, he says, “bushels of scrap 
paper have been discarded.” 

Born in Anacortes, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wendell Wollam, Dan has attended the local 
schools and next year will be president of the 
junior high student body. He was a mem- 
ber of the junior high senate as a seventh 
grader. 


Tribute to George E. Allen, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


TSON, Mr. President, 
es in the Virginia Sen- 
y a young lawyer from 
unty, Va., named George 
Edward Allen. He served with distinc- 
tion in the State senate for a number of 
years and then moved to our capital city 
of Richmond to engage in the practice 
of law. In more recent years, three fine 
sons have joined his law firm which now 
is one of the really outstanding firms of 
trial lawyers in the State. 

Prince Edward County, Va., is known 
throughout the Nation because of the 
court action brought against the school 
board of that county to force the inte- 
gration of public schools. A three-judge 
court ruled against the Government in 
that case but was overruled in the opin- 
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ion filed by Chief Justice Warren in the 
famous case of Brown versus Board of 
Education, and so forth, decided in 1954. 
Incidentally, the Supreme Court did not 
see fit to pay any attention to the opinion 
of the three-judge court in the Prince 
Edward case or to make reference to the 
testimony presented in that case pro and 
con which the three-judge court had 
heard. In any event, the integration 
issue has been a rather bitter one in 
Prince Edward County ever since. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the news item from the Even- 
ing Star of Washington of July 10 en- 
titled “Richmond Lawyer Wins Bar Cita- 
tion,” and a copy of that citation. George 
Allen, of Richmond, was courageous as 
a young State senator in 1916 and he has 
been courageous ever since. All of his 
many friends in Virginia and I were 
pleased when the American College of 
Trial Lawyers publicly recognized his 
outstanding accomplishments. 

There being no objection, the article 
and citation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 10. 
1965] 


RICHMOND LAWYER WINS Bar CITATION 


Miami Brach. — An 80-year-old Richmond, 
Va., lawyer has been given the first Award 
for Courageous Advocacy by the American 
College of Trial Lawyers for representing a 
Negro in Prince Edward County, Va. 

George E. Allen, Sr., a lawyer for 55 years 
and a past president of the Richmond bar, 
was honored here for his representation of 
a Harvard Law School student, Fred Wallace. 

Wallace, while assisting two Negro Vir- 
ginia lawyers in Farmville, had been arrested 
and charged with felonious assault with in- 
tent to maim or kill after an incident In- 
volving local police officers at the court- 
house. 

Bernard G. Segal, president of the College 
of Trial Lawyers and cochairman of the 
Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights Under 
Law, said Allen took the case when no local 
lawyer would represent Wallace. 

The chairman of the selection committee, 
Leon Jaworski, of Houston, Tex., said the 
award was intended both to recognize cou- 
rageous advocacy and to inspire other law- 
yers to represent unpopular defendants. 

“The obligation of all attorneys is to ac- 
cept representation in all causes, whether 
they be in public favor or disfavor,” Ja- 
worski said. 

Wallace's case still is before the court, Se- 
gal said. 

AWARD von COURAGEOUS ADVOCACY TO GEORGE 

EDWARD. ALLEN BY AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 

TRIAL LAWYERS 


Distinguished and fearless trial lawyer, 
your career represents the highest traditions 
of the trial bar. From your first days as a 
lawyer, you dedicated yourself to trial prac- 
tice, and early earned a reputation for skill 
and courage in advocacy. For 55 years, you 
have been actively appearing in trial and 
appellate courts. 

this period, you have also served 
with distinction as a member of the senate of 
your native State of Virginia in which you 
have resided for 80 years, and in posts of 
honor in the organized bar at national, State, 
and local levels, including the presidency of 
the Richmond Bar Association, the chair- 
manship of the board of governors, litigation 
section, of the Virginia State bar, the presi- 
dency of the Virginia Trial Lawyers Associa- 
tion, and the chairmanship of important 
committees in the American, the Virginia, 
and the Richmond Bar Associations. Your 
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lectures in trial practice in Virginia and sur- 
rounding States, and in places far removed 
from your native State—in New York, in 
Texas, in Mississippi, and elsewhere—have 
brought you deserved appreciation and com- 
mMendation. Early in the history of this col- 
lege, you were honored by election as a 
fellow, 

It is, however, your record as a courageous 
Advocate, fearlessly representing your clients 
without regard to the unpopularity of their 
cause, Which commends you to the college for 
this award. By your conduct, you have given 
Meaning to and have carried out the high 
Precepts of that most important canon of 
the legal profession and that touchstone of 
the code of trial conduct of this college, that 
no fear of public disfavor should ever restrain 
a lawyer from the full discharge of his duty 
in the representation of any unpopular client 
or cause. 

In your career, you have appeared on 
numerous occasions in behalf of parties re- 
Sarded by the community as offensive to its 
mores or in prosecution or defense of causes 
Which were widely condemned at the time of 
your representation. 

After one such case in 1956, the presiding 
Judge in a Virginia court declared that he 
“never saw a case more ably presented.” He 
then wrote: “I am only repeating what I have 
heard many times by lawyers in * * * Vir- 
ginia and that is that George E. Alien, viewed 
trom the standpoint of both integrity and 
ability, is at present the outstanding trial 
lawyer in V. ssf 

In July 1963, at an age when most lawyers 
Seek to ease their burdens, you accepted the 
difficult and extremely unpopular representa- 
tion of a Negro charged with crime, on a day 
made tense by civil rights demonstrations 
and unrest. You were asked by the Lawyers“ 
Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, a 
committee of lawyers which had been formed 
at the request of the President of the United 
States, to enter this case, after others had 
refused to do so solely because of the in- 
evitable community and client repercussions. 
At the age of 78, you unhesitatingly accepted 
this representation without fee. So unpopu- 
lar was the case that as stated in the affidavit 
in support of the motion for change of venue, 
you could not find a white lawyer who would 
Serve with you as local counsel. Undeterred, 
you have immersed yourself with zeal, with 
dedication, and with talent to every aspect 
of this long and immensely 
litigation involving legal questions of the ut- 
most importance. , 

To you, George Edward Allen, in recogni- 
tion of the courage, the skill, and the dedi- 
cation which you have exhibited during these 
2 years in defense of this unpopular cause, 
and indeed during your more than half a 
Century of distinguished practice at the bar, 
reflecting highest credit upon you and upon 
the legal profession, the American College of 
Trial Lawyers, through its board of regents, 
Proudly presents this frst Award for Coura- 
Beous Advocacy. 

BERNARD G. SEGAL, 
President. 


Secretary. 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA, August 8, 1965. 


Better Time Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, whether 
it has to do with appointments in the 


— 
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office, getting the children off to school, 
keeping transportation schedules, at- 
tending meetings, shopping, eating, or 
most anything else of consequence in 
our day-to-day affairs, we all live by the 
clock. Time is almost as much a part of 
our lives as breathing. 

Yet how do we stand, timewise? 

This Nation is again in the midst of 
another season of needless and wide- 
spread confusion resulting from the 
scramble involving standard time and 
daylight saving time. 
situation has reached such a chaotic 
stage that the United States has been 
described as the “worst timekeeper in 
the world.” 

In some States, standard time is re- 
quired for official State business while 
the local communities observe daylight 
saving time for all other purposes. 
Many counties of some States observe 
daylight saving time while others do not. 
In some areas, unauthorized “wildcat” 
observance of daylight saving time has 
created special pockets of confusion. 
And a great deal of the difficulty can be 
traced directly to the wide variations in 
the starting and closing dates for day- 
light time. Nor is my own State of 
Michigan any stranger to these frustrat- 
ing mixups. 

Certainly there is much that can be 
said on the merits of daylight saving 
time. But it is a case of a good principle 
leading to a bad result as it stands right 
now. Americans treasure local option 
in all things, but when it comes to time, 
this is one of those matters in which 
uniformity is far more important than 
local whims. Noone wants to force day- 
light saving time on communities which 
do not desire it, but at least those that 
do could and should agree on uniform 
starting and ending dates. 

These dates, in my opinion, should be 
the last Sunday of April and the last 
Sunday of October—and I accordingly 
urge that the necessary steps be taken 
to bring this about promptly. 


The Agriculture Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has passed the so-called omnibus farm 
bill. If the measure is enacted by the 
Senate, Members of Congress, producers, 
consumers, and all others interested in 


your attention, and I am pleased to in- 
sert them in the Recorp: 


Indeed, this time ' 
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THE AGRICULTURE SITUATION 
(By Harry E. Rash, president, First State 

Bank, Thayer, Kans. Prepared for Elk 

County Livestock and Oattlemen's Associa- 

tion Annual Beef Tour, Howard, Kans., 

July 14, 1965) 

The past 2 years I have been a member of 
the agriculture committee of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association. June 18 and 19, 
1965, a midwest agriculture conference for 
IBA member banks was held at Sioux City, 
Iowa. The title was “How Can a Bank Meet 


trying to present this problem to the IBA 
member banks and to the public for the last 
3% years. 


day Review, and the statement by President 
L. B. Johnson in his budget message of Jan- 
uary 25, “Farming alone cannot be expected 
to provide a decent living in the future for 
more than 1 million farm families,” drama- 
tized vividly the deterioration and ruin fac- 
ing our rural communities. The U.S. News 
& World Report in the March 22 issue says, 
the White House states as No. 1 U.S. farm 
problem—"How to liquidate some 2.4 million 
American farmers.” This is still the No. 1 
problem even after 20 years of legislation 
during which time 2.6 million farmers have 
left the land. The of this 

in the Midwest is that 860,000 farmers (65 
percent) are surplus. This is the equivalent 
of all the farmers in the States of Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, plus Colorado, even though it is not 
in the Midwest. These are some of the 
headlines that have confronted all of us this 
year. 

Our IBA agriculture committee met in 
Washington in February 1965. The IBA ag- 
riculture committee position paper was pre- 
sented to Vice President HUMPHREY and the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. 
We were shocked when we learned there was 
nothing in the administration’s economic 
plans for agriculture. 

This position paper has been printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor and reprinted by 
many ‘organizations. The Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Association reprinted it for its 
Bulletin No. 38, dated May 24, 1965. Let me 
repeat some of the highlights of that paper 
for you. “Rural banks cannot much longer 
continue to supply the credit needs of rural 
America. Since 1951, farmers have been 
using credit as a substitute for earned in- 


omy of rural America before the point of no 
return was reached, but the downward drift 
has been allowed to continue.” 

Concern mounts, or at least persists, in 
Some quarters that the total debt in this 
country has been approaching alarming pro- 
portions. Why the concern? Because ex- 
cessive use of credit in past periods is recog- 
nized by business cycle analysts as a major 
factor in generating depressions. 

On June 1 Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Martin sounded a warning that he sees 
a buildup of “disquieting similarities between 
our present prosperity and the fabulous 
twenties,” among them “a large increase in 
private domestic debt.” 

It is the responsibility of the head of our 
central banking agency and his Board as- 
sociates to keep a sharp lookout for signs 
of trouble and take action in ample time, 
The Chairman made the point quite con- 
cisely: “When economic prospects are their 
brightest, the dangers of complacency and 
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recklessness are greatest. As our prosperity 
proceeds on its recordbreaking path, it be- 
hooves every one of us to scan the horizon 
of our national and international economy 
for danger signals so as to be ready for any 
storm.“ 

Our own economic history is very clear. 
In periods when the goods and services in all 
sectors of the United States were priced 
equitably, our Nation has enjoyed approxi- 
mate full employment, almost complete util- 
ization of all raw material production, and 
relative prosperity in all sectors of the econ- 
omy, including agriculture. 

On the other hand, in the periods when 
one, or more, sectors of the economy is un- 
duly depressed, there was no cash market 
for some portion of the goods and serv- 
lees produced in the other sectors. The re- 
sult is that the entire economy suffers from 
underconsumption, underemployment, and 
a greater dependency on credit. 

The economic facts proving this latter 
point are numerous. Two will suffice. Agri- 
culture’s share of the national income dollar 
has declined from 5.83 percent in 1951, to 2.49 
percent in 1964, a relative decline of 42.7 
percent. Private debt, meanwhile, has in- 
creased from 86 percent of gross national 
product in 1951, to 130 percent of gross na- 
tional product by the end of 1964, a relative 
rise of 51.1 percent. 

How long can we continue to substitute 
credit for earned income? No one really 
knows, but it is an economic fact that the 
“money stopped” in 1929 when private debt 
reached 154 percent of gross national 
product. 

Our contention has been, that not only 
agriculture, but also.all of the businesses 
in rural America, and all of the suppliers of 
manufactured goods in industrial America— 
and they are legion—have suffered materially 
from the underpayment to agriculture from 
1951 to date. 

Rural America comprises an estimated 30 
percent of all of the people in the United 
States, to say nothing of employee families 
of the rural industrial suppliers. The cum- 
ulative loss of this potential market in just 
rural America could have a devastating effect 
on the total economy, some day, just as the 
cumulative loss of this market from 1921 on, 
led very substantially, to what happened in 
1929, and most assuredly to what happened 
from 1929 to 1933. 

In 1929 we were operating at a high level 
of production and consumption and econ- 
omists were telling the American people that 
we were never going to have another de- 
pression, 

But, from 1929 to 1932 we made the error 
of permitting the price we placed on prod- 
ucts of the soil to fall off 54 percent. This 
reduced the supply of newly earned income 
to use in operating our economy 54 percent. 
This in turn as a result of the loss of ap- 
proximately a seven times trade turn of this 
newly earned dollar forced a reduction of 54 
percent in the national income. 

Specifically our national income fell off 
from $87.8 billion in 1929 to $40.2 billion 
in 1933—-a loss of $47.6 billion. This re- 
fiected a loss of seven times the drop in gross 
farm income of $68 billion from 1929 to 
1931. 

The failure to maintain price was placed 
on surplus, The record however reveals that 
there was no surplus of production. In fact 
starting with fiscal year 1922-23 up to 1942- 
43 our total imports of farm products ex- 
ceeded our exports every year without ex- 
ception. 

The depression was due entirely to our 
shutting off the newly earned income from 
agriculture. In 1938 total production in the 
United States of all products was 25 percent 
less than in 1929 and we had 4 million more 
customers inherent in our population growth. 
In other words we couldn't consume 75 per- 
cent of 1929 production due to a shortage of 
$47.6 billion in national income in 1933. 
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According to accepted economic theory the 
drop in price should have increased con- 
sumption. This theory fails to recognize 
that a drop in prices forces a loss in income. 
A loss in income means a loss of purchasing 
power. 

The seven times trade turn of gross farm 
income was pointed out to society by Carl H. 
Wilken in 1941 as the result of his research 
under the name of the Raw Materials Coun- 
cil of Sioux City, Iowa. Economists however 
failed to set up a balance sheet of the econ- 
omy and looked upon the trade turn as a 
mystic theory. 

Let us take a look at this trade turn. 
During the depression years 1930-41 the 
economy as a whole lost $563 billion of na- 
tional income or approximately $7 for every 
doliar that gross farm income remained be- 
low the 1929 level. In 1930-41 we absorbed 
the operating loss caused by our failure to 
maintain the value of our new wealth pro- 
duction by doing without the goods that 
this amount of money would have purchased 
at 1929 prices. 

In the past 14 years we have tried to off- 
set the loss by debt expansion. We have ex- 
panded the total debt from $566 billion at 
the end of 1950 to approximately $1,350 bil- 
lion at the end of 1964, an approximate in- 
crease of $784 billion. 

From 1940-43 with prices recovering to 
the 1925-29 level together with a 17-percent 
increase in farm production the gross farm 
income increased from $11 to $23 billion—an 
increase of $12.4 billion. 

Our national income moved up from $81.6 
to $170.3 billion in 1943—an increase of $86.7 
billion in 3 years, just the reverse of the loss 
in income from 1929 to 1933. This increase 
in income was the result of the increased 
farm prices together with the increase of 
production. In fact where price ceilings 
were established by the OPA they used 1925- 
29 records of retail prices as a yardstick. 

In 1941 Mr. Wilken mailed a copy of his 
study to the secretaries of agriculture in the 
48 States and their national organization 
after studying the facts spearheaded the 
move to establish 90 percent price supports 
for farm products by legislation in 1942. 
Examination of the hearings before the 
House and Senate Agriculture Committees 
proves this conclusion. 

The 90-percent price support worked effec- 
tively and efficiently. It kept the price of 
farm products in balance of 100 percent or 
parity with other products. By doing so for 
the period 1943-52 it protected our earned 
income with which to finance the war and 
provide the necessary farm production. 

Misrepresentation of the 90 percent price 
support has led society to believe that the 
90 percent price support was a subsidy to 
agriculture. This is a mathematical impos- 
sibility. Agriculture cannot be subsidized 
unless through supports and Government 
payments it receives over 100 percent of price 
balance or parity. 

Actually agriculture is subsidizing the con- 
suming public by the low prices. Food costs 
have risen less since 1947-49 than most other 
consumer items in the cost of living index. 
The farmer gets none of the increase in cost 
for the food he produces. In fact, he receives 
15 percent less for the farm food market 
basket than he did in 1947-49. 

In addition to our own production we util- 
ized approximately $3 billion of net imports 
in the period of 1949 to 1952 as the devalua- 
tion of the British pound reduced world 
prices below our support level. As we be- 
came the highest market in the world we 
became the best market in the world. 

Because of lack of protection from these 
cheaper imports we were the dumping ground 
until our agriculture prices were brought 
down to the world level. The important rea- 
son why we didn't have a surplus and were 
also able to use the additional imports was 
that during 1943-52 farm prices were in bal- 
ance with other segments of the economy. 
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In the 10-year period we averaged $31.1 bil- 
lion of gross farm income and $216.7 billion 
of national income. We had $6.97 of na- 
tional income for every dollar of gross farm 
income entering our monetary cycle. 

Now let us take a brief look at the record 
following 1946-50. In this period we have 
averaged $37.3 billion of gross farm income, 
thus generating an average of 8261 billion 
of earned national Income. We have rapidly 
increased wages in this period and created 
an operating loss. For the other segments 
of the economy to have been in balance 
with wages and interest we should have 


“averaged $417.8 billion national income. 


Instead with only $261 billion earned in- 
come it resulted in an operating loss of 
$156.8 billion per year or a. grand total of 
$2,195 billion in the 14 years, This was simi- 
lar to the operating loss in the period of 
193041. 

As a result of the debt expansion we aver- 
aged $377.1 of national income’ of which 
$261 billion was earned income. This equals 
a difference of $116 billion a year of un- 
earned income per year to offset part of the 
losses caused by our failure to maintain gross 
farm income in balance with wages and in- 
terest. We have used this unearned income 
but owe the debt borrowed to create it. 

In 1946-50 gross farm income was in bal- 
ance with wages and interest as farm prices 
were protected by price supports. 

In 1946-50 the parity between private en- 
terprise and wages and interest was in bal- 
ance and private enterprise was receiving 100 
percent of income parity. In 1964 the in- 
come parity for private enterprise was 54.8 
percent and was forced to balance with the 
underpayment to agriculture. 

The point I wish to make it that we have 
devoted our time and research to increase 
production and become more efficient. That 
by doing so without a study of the price 
factor we have permitted price manipulation 
to force us to lose $2,100 billion of what 
could and should have been earned income. 
Agriculture has not participated in any of 
the gain in national income. 

Fundamentally income is production times 
price, and they are equally important in gen- 
erating income. If we maintain the proper 
price of what we produce we will have the 
money income with which to utilize our 
production. The record proves we have not 
investigated the effect of price on our pro- 
duction in creating the n income for 
distribution. Stated bluntly, we have failed 
to investigate one-half of our economic 
problem, 

We pride ourselves as having a capital 
economy. Agriculture is the foundation of 
this capital economy, The capital invest- 
ment in agriculture is equal to two-thirds of 
the value of current assests of all corpora- 
tions in the United States or three-fifths of 
the market value of all corporation stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange, Yet many 
of our economists look upon agriculture as 
an unn part of the economy which 
can be liquidated. 

Let us take a brief look at the treatment 
of this tremendous industry. In 1947 after a 
return of about 4.25 percent on capital the 
hourly earnings of all labor including man- 
agement of agriculture was $1.01 per hour. 
Now in 1964 the hourly wage is only $1.06 
even after liquidating over 2 million farms. 
The hourly wage if industrial labor in 1947 
was $1.22 per hour and in 1964 was 62.54 
more than doubled. The farmer was penal- 
ized for his efficiency by receiving only 5 cents 
an hour increase from 1947 to 1964 while all 
industrial labor with far less efficiency re- 
ceived an increase of $1.32 an hour. This in- 
crease in wages in industry was paid for with 
unearned income created by adding the over- 
all mortgage against future income. 

Translated into per capita income, agri- 
culture earned $982 per capita in 1964 as 
compared to a per capita personal income 
of nonfarm people of $2,636. To exist with 
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Only $982 earnings from agriculture, farmers 
had to earn $534 per capita from nonfarm 
sources, making a total of $1,516 of personal 
income per capita. This reveals that even 
after the liquidation of 2 million farms 
agriculture is being paid only 57 percent of 
Parity and less than the minimum wage. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, in a 
Statement before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee Wednesday, June 16, 1965, said, 
“The income of farmers is disgracefully low 
despite progress that has been made in re- 
cent years in stabilizing farm prices and pro- 
duction. Fewer than 400,000 of the Nation’s 
More than 3 million farms provide the fam- 
ilies who operate and manage them with 
Anything close to parity of income. By this 
I mean approximately the wages of skilled 
factory workers and a reasonable return on 
investment, The majority of farmers today 
do not even earn the equivalent of the min- 
imum wage.” 

Secretary Freeman should be commended 
for presenting this testimony. One impor- 
tant political fact that needs to be recog- 
nized by all of us interested in agriculture 
is that the U.S, Department of Agriculture 
does not speak for the producer, The USDA 
is representing the consumer. This is a cold 
hard fact. The farmer is producing for 28 
Consumers and in so doing has lost his rep- 
resentation because of his efficiency. Some 
Way must be found to go around the USDA 
And show the dependency of the Nation on a 
Prosperous agriculture. 

Agriculture as we know it, which includes 
the State of Kansas and the great Midwest 
cannot continue on this low-income basis. 
Agriculture is headed for financial disaster 
Which will bring on an economic collapse 
Just as it did in the 1930's. 

Agriculture is entitled to compensation for 
its efficiency, Productivity of the American 
farmworker in the 1950's increased 5.4 per- 
cent a year, Output per man-hour in non- 
Agricultural industry increased by 2.1 percent 
& year. More efficiency is not the answer. 
The answer is to recognize that the American 
farmer is entitled to the American market at 
& parity price level. Past history has demon- 
Strated that the American economy can gen- 
erate earned income to absorb its production 
if there is parity of income. 


Hon. Clarence Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, long be- 
fore I ever became a congressional col- 
ague of CLARENCE Brown, I knew him 
as a fellow “country editor“ in Ohio. I 
w him as a tower of strength in the 
Drofession in which some of us take pride, 
that of publishing and editing small com- 
munity newspapers. 

Therefore, I counted myself doubly 
fortunate when I won the privilege of 
being associated with CLARENCE BROWN 
in the U.S. Congress, where I have also 

wn him as a tower of strength. 

Losing CLARENCE Brown is a great loss 
for all of us, but doubly so for me. I 
am saddened beyond words to express. 

Therefore, I will say only very briefly 
that—even when I occasionally disagreed 
With him, and we often joked together 
about those disagreements—I had a tre- 
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mendous respect for CLARENCE BROWN’S 
extraordinary ability, wisdom, and pro- 
fessional skill, his stubborn loyalty in 
support of his strong beliefs, his great 
loyalty to his friends, his family, his 
profession, his State, and his Nation. 

I was personally indebted to him for 
his helpful advice and assistance in 
many, many ways. I had a great ad- 
miration and affection for CLARENCE 
Brown. Like all of us here, I will miss 
him greatly. 


Columnist Alarmed at President's Ill- 
Considered Remarks on Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, responsible public officials, police offi- 
cers, and citizens across the land were 
amazed at the ill-considered remarks of 
the President last week in which he tied 
the possibility of riots in Washington to 
the passage of the home rule bill by 
Congress. This is indeed a new experi- 
ence for the American people to have the 
Chief Executive threaten mob violence 
if certain legislation is not passed. 

Some editorial writers have quickly 
jumped to the President's defense and, 
as usual, are doing all possible to dis- 
credit any who dare criticize his state- 
ment. These apologists, however, cannot 
wipe his words from the record, nor from 
the minds of millions of Americans who 
heard him on radio and television, in- 
cluding the hoodlums who will gladly 
accept even the slimmest invitation to 
riot. 

The well-known columnist, Don Mac- 
Lean of the Washington Daily News, 
clearly stated the reaction to the Presi- 
dent's press conference in a column 
which appeared in the News, August 27. 
I include it here as a part of these 
remarks: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 27, 1965] 
Don MacLean 

By now, the President doesn’t need the 
likes of me to tell him how poorly conceived 
were his remarks about the possibility of a 
riot here. The editorialists and, I’m sure, his 
advisers, have already done that. My per- 
sonal view is that what the President said 
was the greatest flame-fanning act since Nero 
and his fiddle at Rome. What I want to do 
today is (1) tell the President what it is like 
to live in the mouth of a cannon and (2) 
thank him for making it more likely that 
some nut will pull the trigger. 

I live about 30 blocks from the White 
House, in a neighborhood called Mount 
Pleasant. (In contrast to many of L.B.J.'s 
leading liberals, who live safely tucked away 


white one. I have never had anything but 
the friendliest relations with my neighbors, 
be they Negro or white. In short, we are a 
happy mixture of people who get along just 
swell. The riots in Los Angeles made all of 
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HERES HOW IT IS 


There is a serious rate of violent crime in 
our area. But it affects everyone equally. 
The crimes have caused many of us to take 
precautions, After several attempts were 
made to break into my house, I surrounded 
it as best I could with a 6-foot fence. Aftera 
girl running from an attacker pounded on my 
door one night seeking safety, I called the 
police and the next week bought a gun. I 
figure that something worse may happen 
another night, and I want a gun if he has 
one. My wife suggested watchdogs, and I got 
two German shepherds. 

You don't know it is? Well, on Saturday 
night in Mount Pleasant, it is worth 
your life to walk to the store. An elderly 
man was killed for $2 in the bright sunlight, 
while washing his car. A man was shot out 
by my mailbox. Many a night we've watched 
from a second floor window as gangs of men 
have battled in the alley with boards and 
pipes. Ever hear the “thunk” a pipe makes 
when it hits a human head? The sound car- 
ries quite a distance. What is it like living 
in Mount Pleasant? It’s calling home often 
every time you go out to make sure your 
family is all right. 


THANKS A BUNCH 


But President Johnson wouldn't know 
about any of that, because he has never lived 
in a section of town such as this. He simply 
wants to get the home rule bill passed, and 
if it takes a friendly little warning about a 
riot to do it, well, what's power for if you 
don’t use it? 

So, while the President is down in Texas, 
we in Mount Pleasant would like to thank 


Columbia that the clock is ticking * * *.” 


Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post. As 
usual the Post has taken a wrong turn. 
It is improper to ask the House leader- 
ship, either majority or minority, to sign 
a discharge petition. 

The article follows: 

PETITION 


jo Speaker of the House of Representa- 
ves has it in his power, by a simple 

EME LD, ADAEL EES T oa 
lumbia, If he affixes his signature to the 
home rule bill discharge petition now lying 
on the desk before him, he will undoubtedly, 
through the power of his leadership, attract 
the additional signatures necessary to make 
the petition effective. If he withholds his 
signature, others may mistakenly take his 
example as a justification for not signing; 
and the petition may well fail. Speaker Mc- 
Cormack’s statement yesterday that “the 
Speaker doesn't sign petitions” is, therefore, 
profoundly dismaying. 

There is no doubt whatever where JOHN 
McCormack's wishes He. He is an ardent 
champion of civil rights. And home rule for 
the District of Columbia, make no mistake 
about it, is essentially and inescapably a 
civil rights matter. It is a civil rights mat- 
ter, first, because it involves the right of 


Speaker McCormack was a preeminent 
leader in forging the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 
indeed, it was he, more largely perhaps than 
any other individual, who led the House to 
inclusion of a strong fair employment prac- 
tices section in this measure. Speaker Mc- 
Cormack was also one of the foremost in- 
fluences in fashioning the formidable Voting 
Rights Act of 1965; it was he who made the 
House version tougher than the Senate’s. 

Through the whole of his political life, Speak- 
er McCormack has believed in and fought for 
the principle of government by the consent 

ot the governed. 

The Speaker said to reporters just recently: 
“I haye supported home rule through all my 
years of service.” After a breakfast meeting 
of Democratic congressional leaders at the 
White House on Tuesday, Mr. McCormack 
told reporters that he hopes the discharge 
petition will be approved quickly and re- 
marked that, while the leadership does not 
sign discharge petitions, we are urging Mem- 
bers to do so.” 

With the highest respect for the Speaker, 
we submit that this is an anomalous posi- 
tion. In the current situation, it may prove 
disastrous. If the Speaker of the House, the 
majority leader, and the majority whip re- 
fuse to sign a petition for a purpose to which 
their party has pledged unequivocal support, 
the men in the ranks can hardly feel com- 
mitted; and Republicans in the House, whose 
support is indispensable and whose party 
has also promised home rule for the District, 
may feel relieved of any obligation, 

Mr. McCormack knows, better, perhaps, 
than anybody else, that the discharge peti- 
tion, in President Johnson's words, is the 
only practical means of getting the bill on 
the floor.“ No one can doubt that the Speak- 
er has thus far refrained from signing the 
discharge petition only because he feels con- 
scientious scruples about employing the 
power of the speakership in this manner, 
Asked the other day, however, if it is not un- 
usual for the leadership to back a procedure 

a committee, he said what is man- 
ifestly true: This is an unusual bill. It has 
been around for many years.” 

In his comprehensive study of the House 
of Representatives, “Forge of Democracy,” 
Neil MacNeil notes that leadership participa- 
tion in a discharge petition is by no means 
un ented. “Occasionally,” he writes, 
“the House leaders themselves have been 
forced to use either the discharge petition 
or Calendar Wednesday to overcome the re- 
calcitrance of a committee chairman or even 
an entire committee.” Speaker MCCORMACK 
himself must recall that in 1988 the great 
Sam Rayburn himself, when he was majority 
leader, signed a successful petition to bring 
the wage-and-hour bill to the House floor by 
the discharge petition route. : 

Washingtonians can have no doubt that 


self-restraint imposed by leadership, the fact 
that the President of the United States has 
appealed to him for help, the fact that the 
political party of which he is an eminent 


And we urge upon him, in addition, one 
more consideration: that the Americans Uv- 
ing in the Capital of the United States have 
a petition, too, a petition patiently 
Congress year after year and ses- 
sion after session, a petition for enJoyment 
of the most elementary of political rights. 
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Honeywell Corp. Helps Make Gemini 5 
Mission a Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans have a right to be proud today 
following the successful completion of 
the Gemini 5 mission. 

Lt. Col, L. Gordon Cooper, Jr., and 
Lt. Comdr. Charles Conrad, Jr., have 
shown heroism, almost superhuman en- 
durance, and tremendous skill in their 
unparalleled 8-day flight in space. They 
richly deserve the great tributes and the 
many honors which a grateful nation will 
heap on them in the weeks ahead. 

T believe that it will not detract from 
the superb achievement of Astronauts 
Cooper and Conrad if attention is called 
to the remarkable organization of the 
Gemini mission by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. The 
bringing together of so much scientific 
and technological abilities is an accom- 
plishment of the first order. 

Many thousands of people and many 
companies have made the Gemini 5 
flight the outstanding success that it 
Was. 

Local pride in the Twin City contribu- 
tion to this effort compels me to point 
out the part the Honeywell Corp. had 
in building the inertial reference and 
control equipment for three of the major 
Project Gemini vehicles, including the 
spacecraft, the Gemini launch vehicle, 
and the Gemini Agena target vehicle. 

Below is a brief description of each of 
the subsystems built by Honeywell: 

GEMINI SPACECRAFT 

Attitude control and maneuver electronics 
(AMCE) : Consists of two three-axis rate gyro 
packages, a power inverter and a reaction jet 
switching device called the orbit attitude and 
maneuver electronics (OAME) and a signal 
processor and reaction jet controller called 
the attitude control electronics (ACE). 

The ACME system basically provides con- 
trol and maneuver signal processing through- 
out the entire Gemini mission. 

Inertial measurement unit (IMU): Con- 
sists of a four-gimbal, all-attitude inertial 
platform, system electronics and power 
supply. 

The IMU serves as Gemini's attitude 
reference and, during rendezvous and re- 
entry maneuvers, provides digital measures 
of velocity changes. 

Cryogenic gaging and display: Consists of 
three capacitance-type sensors with three 
corresponding miniature indicators and as- 
sociated electronics. 

This subsystem continuously measures and 
indicates the quantity of liquid oxygen and 
hydrogen available for spacecraft environ- 
mental control and fuel cell systems. 

GEMINI LAUNCH VEHICLE 

Three-axis reference system (TARS): A 
strapdown system consisting of three 
hermetically sealed integrating gyros, pitch 
programer, roll programer and timer. 

The system senses pitch, yaw and roll 
attitude displacements used for stablliza- 
tion and control of the vehicle. It also pro- 
vides preset roll and pitch command signals 
and can accept external guidance commands, 
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GEMINI AGENA TARGET VEHICLE 

‘Three-axis reference system (TARS): A 
strapdown system consisting of three inte- 
grating gyros and associated electronics. 

In on with horizon scanner and 
radio links, the system provides attitude and 
displacement signals to the flight control 
system for precise orbital injection and atti- 
tude control while in orbit. 

Three of the major spacecraft subsystems 
are produced by Honeywell under contract to 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., principal Gemini 
contractor. These are the attitude control 
and maneuver electronics, the inertial meas- 
urement unit, and the cryogenic gaging and 
display subsystems, 

Three-axis reference systems for the 
Gemini launch vehicles are bullt under con- 
tract to the Martin Co. Those used in 
Gemini Agena target vehicles are produced 
under contract to Lockheed Missiles & Space 
Co. 


Report to the People of the 12th Congres- 
sional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 
THE YEAR 1965: A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, 1965 will 
go down in history as the year which 
initiated the advent of the Great Society. 
Large measure of credit for this achieve- 
ment must go to the 89th Congress. 
Working long hours during the past 8 
months, this Congress enacted more leg- 
islation of enduring benefit to our people 
than any other Congress in our national 
history, the full impact of which will not 
be felt immediately. In the long run, 
however, they will undoubtedly over- 
shadow any previous attainments. 

When we reflect upon the gigantic 
strides which this Congress took in the 
area of domestic legislation, we must re- 
member that these were not achieved 
overnight. In most instances, the legis- 
lative enactments of this session repre- 
sented the culmination of many 
months—even years—of study and prep- 
aration by the legislative committees of 
the Congress. In some cases—for ex- 
ample, the new medicare and health 
laws, the excise tax reduction, housing 
and education—the proposals approved 
in recent months have been actively con- 
sidered by the Congress for several years. 
And so while the breakthrough came in 
this session, it has been building up for a 
good many years. 

I also want to stress at the start that 
issues of foreign policy held, and will con- 
tinue to hold, the attention of the Con- 
gress. The mounting crisis in Vietnam, 
the threat of a Communist takeover in 
the Dominican Republic, the foreign aid 
program, and other developments in the 
field of foreign affairs received most 
thorough consideration. Responding 
forthrightly and courageously to the 
challenge which confronts us on the 
world scene, this Congress acted prompt- 
ly and decisively on all measures req 
for our national security and for the sur- 
vival of freedom abroad. 
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These achievements would not have 
been possible without the able and de- 
voted leadership of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. With consummate political 
skill and quiet determine tion, and with 
the stanch support of the Democratic 
Majority in Congress, he built a mag- 
nificent legislative program on the 
foundations laid down during the admin- 
istration of President John F. Kennedy. 
He proved himself an outstanding Chief 
Executive—one of the great Presidents of 
our country. 

There is one thing that we must always 
keep in mind. The cost of government is 
high today on all levels: local, State, and 
Federal. Our Federal budget is reaching 
the $100 billion mark. Our national debt 
amounted to $316 billion on June 30, 
1965—and the interest on that debt alone 
Was in excess of $11 billion last year. 
While our economy is strong and grow- 
ing we must look ahead and exercise re- 
straint. 

In large part, the cost of Government 
reflects the needs and the aspirations of 
our people. We want to—and we cer- 
tainly should—meet all of the urgent 
needs of the American Nation. They 
fhould be met first on the local and the 
State levels. The Federal Government 
Should assume responsibility only when 
our local communities, and the States, 
find it impossible to cope with urgent 
Problems. Beyond that, however, we 
Should remember that there are dangers 
to excessive deficit spending and that the 
only real source of funds available to our 
Government is the money in each tax- 
payer's pocket. Increasing taxes can 
Stifle initiative, dampen our economic 
Progress and, in the long run, do more 

than good to the entire Nation. To 
Meet the increased obligations, Congress 
raised the national debt limit from $324 
to $328 billion. 

This is my report to you of the break- 
through legislation of the Ist session of 
the 89th Congress. We are continuing 
our work in committees and in confer- 
ence—grinding away the must legisla- 
tion which will either be added to the al- 
ready impressive record of this session by 
the time you receive this report or will be 
accomplished in the second session which 
Convenes in January 1966. 

In the area of foreign policy, the Gold 
Cover Act was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Johnson to eliminate the require- 
Ment of the Federal Reserve banks to 
Maintain certain reserves in gold certifi- 
Cates against deposit liabilities. This is 
limited only to reserves related to Federal 
Reserve deposits and has no effect on the 
gold cover of Federal Reserve notes. In 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 banks 
Were required to maintain reserves in gold 
Certificates against the deposits it holds. 
A problem created by this act in the 
Course of normal growth and the money 
Supply needs of our economy is one of the 
reasons for the incurrence of a deficit in 
the international balance of payments by 
the United States. To offset this prob- 
lem, the Gold Cover Act was enacted. 
This is one of the facets to assist our eco- 
nomie growth and expansion by increas- 


ing the supply of money for investment 


and insuring international acceptance 
and confidence in the US. dollar. This 
is and has been a prime factor in the ex- 
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pansion of trade by our country for many 
years. 

The authorization for the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency was 
amended to permit it to continue its op- 
erations at a level higher than it has been 
able to do in the current fiscal year. The 
purpose of this Agency is to explore, de- 
velop, recommend, and if approved by the 
President, negotiate possible alternatives 
to the arms race in order to enhance our 
national security. As a sponsor, I re- 
ceived one of the pens which President 
Johnson used in signing the act into law. 
The act also provided that no agreement 
obligating the United States to disarm or 
reduce its Armed Forces can become 
effective without prior congressional ap- 
proval. I have not been happy over the 
achievements of this Agency to date. 
The actions and operations must be 
stepped up before a review of the re- 
quests in the coming year. This need is 
more apparent to me after having served 
as one of the managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives to seek agree- 
ment on the amendments of the Senate 
and the House. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, 
generally known as the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act, was amended to abolish the 
national origins quota system effective 
July 1, 1968. The amendment estab- 
lished an annual limit from all former 
quota countries, with preference being 
given to persons with skills and pro- 
fessional abilities. Fortunately, an 
amendment was defeated which would 
have established quotas for the countries 
in the Western Hemisphere. I spon- 
sored another amendment to permit 
retarded children entry into this coun- 
try. These children, after all, are part 
of the family and the main purpose of 
the original law was to reunite families. 
It was under this law that I had the good 
fortune to reunite many of my con- 
stituents. 

Over the years, I have introduced two 
separate bills which are incorporated in 
the amendments approved in this ses- 
sion. One of these is the provision to 
abolish the national origins quota sys- 
tem and the other is to establish the 
quota on the latest census figures, rather 
than the 1920 census. 

These amendments were long overdue 
and could have been passed had there 
not been pressure to repeal the entire 
immigration law; however, it is difficult 
to repeal a law that has been passed in 
Congress by an overwhelming majority. 

Articles relating to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, more commonly known as the 
World Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund capital were amended to 
provide for expanded loan programs to 
private enterprise in underdeveloped 
countries. . 

The law amending the Interamerican 
Development Bank Act authorizes the 
United States to participate in an in- 
crease in the resources of the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Bank. The 
IDB is the principal financial institution 
of the Interamerican system and con- 
stitutes one of the most essential ele- 
ments in the drive toward economic and 
social development in Latin America. 
All of the countries of Latin America are 
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members of the IDB with the sole excep- 
tion of Cuba which is no longer eligible 
to join. 

The amending legislation improves the 
administration of the Bank and, from the 
standpoint of the United States, is bene- 
ficial in that funds hitherto provided en- 
tirely by the United States to the Social 
Progress Trust Fund will hereafter be 
provided in part by the Latin American 
countries. 

Congress authorized the President to 
carry out United States obligations under 
the International Coffee Agreement to 
regulate the importation of coffee; to 
have a certificate of origin on all coffee 
exported or reexported; and to keep rec- 
ords concerning importation and con- 
sumption of coffee. This act requires an 
annual report to Congress concerning the 
operation of the agreement. 

I served on the committee which spon- 
sored a bill to construct a new chancery 
to replace the damaged one in Saigon, 
Vietnam. A new chancery is needed to 
house the large U.S. mission to that coun- 
try. The new building will have suffi- 
cient land to maintain security and will 
not abut the street as our present chan- 
cery does. 

We should look with favor upon con- 
tinued U.S. support for the Gorges 
Memorial Laboratory located in Panama 
City, Republic of Panama. The labora- 
tory is a research establishment which 
directly contributes to the health of U.S. 
citizens. It has an international reputa- 
tion and a longstanding record of serv- 
ice in the Western Hemisphere for the 
obliteration and prevention of malaria 
and other tropical diseases. 

The Peace Corps was amended and ex- 
tended, and $115 million was appro- 
priated to continue this highly effective 
program. Volunteers now serve in 45 
countries and there is continuing pres- 
sure from foreign governments for more 
volunteers. 


Amendments were approved to provide 
that readjustment allowances which are 
normally paid to volunteers in lump 
sums at termination of service shall be 
considered for income tax purposes to 
have been paid each month; to provide 
for health examinations, immunization 
and dental care preparatory to service, 
and comprehensive health examinations 
for former volunteers within 6 months 
after termination of their services; and 
to increase from 100 to 200 the number 
of volunteers who may be assigned for 
secretarial and clerical duties. 


As a sponsor of this legislation, I again 
received a pen from President Johnson 
on the occasion of his signing this bill 
into law. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1965 
provides economic and military assist- 
ance to foreign countries, which is a 
major factor in the conduct of our Na- 
tion's foreign policy. Through these aid 
programs, we have sought to contain the 
march of world communism and to assist 
the underdeveloped countries to eco- 
nomic viability. 

The purpose of foreign aid is to 
strengthen those who would be free; 
provide hope for those who would other- 
wise despair; and to help those who 
would help themselves. 
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The duration of the program, the 
kinds of assistance we provide and the 
amount we spend will depend on the 
progress made in coping with the Com- 
munist menace and bringing economic 
and sociopolitical stability in the less de- 
veloped countries. At the same time, 
however, the emphasis and direction of 
our foreign assistance program will not 
be without change. Our program has 
been and must continue to be responsive 
to changes in world conditions. 

As one of the managers on the part of 
the House of Representatives on this bill, 
I was gratified that the Senate receded 
on the issue in dispute and extended the 
authorization for 1 year, with each House 
making a review. 

Two other important bills are the 
Foreign Service Act to strengthen our 
Foreign Service, and the Foreign Build- 
ings Act which authorizes the building 
of our embassies and chanceries abroad. 

An unusual amount of meaningful leg- 
islation affecting our every-day lives and 
designed to bring us closer to the goals of 
the Great Society was enacted. 

A much-needed constitutional amend- 
ment was proposed which enables the 
President to name a Vice President when 
that office becomes vacant. More im- 
portant, tt provides two procedures by 
which the Vice President can become 
Acting President when the President is 
unable to perform the duties of his office 
and, equally important, procedures by 
which the Chief Executive can later re- 
sume his duties. 

Under the first procedure, it is estab- 
lished that the officials to whom the Pres- 
ident must give his written declaration of 
inability are the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. It is made clear that, 
in the case of voluntary self-disqualifica- 
tion, the President's subsequent trans- 
mittal to the same officials of a written 
declaration to the contrary—that is, that 
no inability exists—terminates the Vice 
President's exercise of Presidential 
powers and duties and the President re- 
sumes them. 

Under the second procedure, the Vice 
President and a majority of the principal 
Officers of the executive departments may 
transmit to the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives their written declara- 
tion that the President is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office. 
The Vice President will immediately be- 
come Acting President. Under this pro- 
cedure, the President. must also submit, 
to the same officials, his written declara- 
tion that no inability exists; however, he 
shall resume his office only if the Vice 
President and the majority of the prin- 
cipal officers of the executive depart- 
ments do not transmit, within 4 days, 
their written declaration that the Presi- 
dent is still unable to discharge his duties. 
If such a disagreement exists, Congress 
shall decide the issue within 21 days. 

The action taken by the Congress must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States 
to become a constitutional amendment. 

The Department of Defense, for which 
the largest expenditures of our Govern- 
ment are required, was allocated funds 
to provide for military construction, in- 
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cluding support and the needs of the Ac- 
tive Forces, the Reserve components 
defense agencies, and military family 
housing. The latter has been neglected 
too long; therefore, this year’s bill em- 
phasized more comfortable and attrac- 
tive housing and improved on-base 
family housing. 

To insure that all uniformed services 
personnel will, now and in the future, 
receive a level of compensation com- 
parable to that enjoyed by others in our 
economy, a bill was enacted to provide: 
First, a much-needed basic pay increase 
for all uniformed services personnel; 
second, payment of a variable reenlist- 
ment bonus; and third, a statutory re- 
quirement for an annual Presidential 
review of the adequacy of military pay 
and allowances and a quadrennial review 
in respect to the principles and concepts 
of military compensation. 

Legislative steps were taken to effec- 
tuate the 15th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, since the historic struggle for 
realization of this constitutional guaran- 
tee indicates that our national achieve- 
ments in this area have fallen short of 
our aspirations. 

The Voting Rights Act will eliminate 
the application of different standards to 
different people. It provides for the sus- 
pension of literacy tests and other 
devices in areas where there is reason 
to believe that such tests and devices 
have been and are being used to deny 
the right to vote on account of race or 
color; authorizes the appointment of 
Federal examiners in such areas to regis- 
ter persons who are qualified under 
State law, except insofar as such law is 
suspended by this Act, to vote in State, 
local, and Federal elections; empowers 
the Federal courts, in any action insti- 
tuted by the Attorney General, to en- 
force the guarantees of the 15th Amend- 
ment, to authorize the appointment of 
Federal examiners, pending final deter- 
mination of the suit or after a final 
judgment in which the court finds that 
violations have occurred; provides crimi- 
nal penalties for intimidating, threaten- 
ing, or coercing any person for. voting 
or attempting to vote, or for urging or 
aiding any person to vote or attempt to 
vote; and provides civil and criminal 
remedies for enforcement of this act. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Act was ex- 
tended for 2 years, with increased appro- 
priations. With conditions as they are 
today in this field, this may emerge as a 
permanent need. 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1965, including medical care for the aged, 
is considered the most significant and 
far-reaching legislation ever considered 
by a Congress. The social security pro- 
gram which was initiated in 1935 has 
been amended many times, such as the 
addition of survivors' benefits in 1939, 
extension of coverage to the self-em- 
ployed in 1950, and the inclusion of dis- 
ability benefits in 1956. 

The amendments of 1965 are historic 
because they meet many urgent needs of 
our citizens such as extension of the pro- 
gram to the needy, to crippled children, 
to the millions of our citizens whose pri- 
mary source of income is social security 
benefits, and most important, to our old- 
er citizens. 
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The structural changes of broadest 
concern are the hospital and medical 
provisions, such as: hospital care of up to 
90 days for each illness, with a $40 de- 
ductible for the first 60 days and a $10 
deductible for the remaining 30 days; 
posthospital or nursing home care, 
including bed and board, nursing care, 
physical, occupational, and speech thera- 
py, and services of medical social work- 
ers, interns, and residents, for up to 100 
days for each illness, with a $5 deducti- 
ble per day after 20 days; home health 
visits by nurses or technicians for up to 
100 visits per year; outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services, with a $20 deductible 
and a coinsurance proviso; and a volun- 
tary medical insurance plan with a pre- 
mium of $3 per month for physicians’ 
and surgeons’ services and other services 
and supplies. 

There are important features outside 
the medical field. Retired persons are 
permitted to increase their outside earn- 
ings to $1,500, and 20 million benefici- 
aries of social security will receive a 7- 
percent increase in benefits. The act 
provides increased monthly benefits for 
persons who retire at or after 65; estab- 
lishes a continuation of children's bene- 
fits to age 22 for full-time students; and 
reduces benefits for widows at age 60. 
Provisions relating to blind persons re- 
duce by half the number of quarters re- 
quired for blind persons disabled prior 
to age 31, with a minimum of 6 quarters 
required, and make available disability 
benefits to sightless individuals aged 55 
and over who are unable to engage in 
their past occupations. 

I consider the major structural changes 
to this law so important that I have se- 
cured some booklets which include an 
analysis of the act. I will send this to 
those who write to my Washington of- 
fice requesting a copy. My number is 
limited—first. come, first served. 

The Community Health Services Act 
was extended for 5 years, through fiscal 
1970, with grants authorized to States 
and communities for mass immunization 
programs against polio, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, tetanus, and measles. 
The general and special health services, 
including those for migratory workers, 
the chronically ill and aged, were ex- 
tended for 1 year and grants were pro- 
eet for research to improve such serv- 

ces. 

In the field of mental health, $224.1 
million was authorized through fiscal 
1972 for grants to community mental 
health centers for professional and tech- 
nical staff; $205.5 million for training of 
teachers of the handicapped and retard- 
ed children; and $80 million for research, 
demonstration projects, and construc- 
tion of related facilities. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act is a major piece of legislation 
enacted to strengthen and improve the 
quality and number of education oppor- 
tunities. 

The act was amended and extended to 
improve educational programs for dis- 
advantaged children and to give Federal 
funds to public school districts whose 
burdens have been increased due to the 
presence of Federal installations in their 
area. The federally impacted areas 
rubric is a new concept of “impaction.” 
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The Federal money can be used by local 
authorities to raise the level of education 
in their districts. It can be used for 
school library resources, instructional 
materials, library books and textbooks. 
Under this program, the allotment of 
Federal money to each State will be in 
Proportion to the State’s total school 
enrollment. 

The Higher Education Act of 1985 was 
enacted to endeavor to correct the many 
difficulties in institutions of higher 
learning which have erupted as a result 
of the desire of students to seek advance 
learning. Existing facilities have be- 
Come overcrowded and, as new institu- 
tions have sprung up across the country, 
academic quality has often been sacri- 
ficed for the sake of growth. This is 
characterized by inadequate library re- 
Sources, a lack of qualified teachers, 
Packed classrooms, and insufficient 
scholarship funds. The Higher Educa- 
tion Act was designed to overcome or at 
least to ameliorate some of these prob- 


The principal provisions are designed 
to encourage support for college and uni- 
versity community service projects; to 
upgrade college libraries and make more 
extensive the cataloging services of the 
Library of Congress; to improve library 
Services by establishing Federal pro- 
grams for research and training in this 
area; to strengthen developing institu- 
tions by financing cooperative programs; 
to aid struggling colleges by establishing 
a national teaching fellowship program 
to attract outstanding young scholars; 
and to extend the benefits of college edu- 
cation by providing educational oppor- 
tunity grants for exceptionally needy 
students and reduced-interest student 
loans, This legislation also aims to ease 
the pressure of overcrowded academic 
facilities by making more flexible pro- 
visions relating to public community 
Colleges and technical institutions. 

The Older Americans Act created the 
Administration on Aging within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, under the direction of a Commis- 
sioner to be appointed by the President. 
This agency will serve as a clearinghouse 
of information on problems of the aged 
and aging; will administer grants pro- 
vided by the act; will develop, conduct, 
and arrange for research and demon- 
stration programs; will provide technical 
assistance and consultation to State and 
local governments; and will prepare and 
Publish educational materials dealing 
with the welfare of older persons. 

For its initial year of operation, $5 mil- 
lion was provided, with an additional $3 
million for its second year and such sums 
as Congress may appropriate for the next 
3 fiscal years in grants to States for com- 
munity planning and coordination and 
training of special personnel. Money 
was also provided for public or nonprofit 
private agencies for study, development, 
demonstration, and evaluation projects 
relating to the needs of the elderly. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, one of the most prominent 
bills of this Congress to which the Presi- 
dent referred as “the single most im- 
portant breakthrough” in the field of 
housing in the last 40 years, features 
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provisions that will have an impact on 
disadvantaged persons, small business- 
men displaced by urban renewal, and on 
programs in large and small cities. 

Under the rent subsidy plan the Gov- 
ernment will pay part of the rent of low- 
income families accepted as tenants in 
new nonprofit housing projects built or 
owned by private, nonprofit groups— 
churches, cooperative, labor unions, or 
limited-dividend corporations. A family 
will pay roughly 25 percent of its total 
income for rent with the Government 
paying the difference to the owner. 

Other provisions contained in this bill 
include: First, matching grants for water 
and sewage facilities for localities and 
construction of community centers, 
youth centers, and neighborhood facili- 
ties in low-income centers; second, pro- 
grams permitting public housing families 
to be placed in empty units in existing 
apartments, with the permission of the 
landlord, who would be paid a subsidy; 
third, a new system of very low down 
payments on home mortgages for vet- 
erans who have not used their veterans’ 
housing rights; fourth, matching grants 
for urban beautification for parks and 
playgrounds; and fifth, loans for fixing 
rundown properties in urban renewal 
areas. 

A new executive department was es- 
tablished to give Cabinet-level recogni- 
tion to urban problems. The general 
welfare and security of the Nation and 
the health and living standards of its 
people will receive high priority. This 
is long overdue. No limitation is placed 
on the size of communities that may 
benefit from any program assigned to the 
new Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and both small villages and 
large cities are included within its scope. 

Several governmental reorganization 
acts were passed, including two which I 
feel are most important—one affecting 
the Bureau of Customs and another 
which merged the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey with the Weather Bureau, to form 
a new agency within the Department of 
Commerce. 

The repeal of excise taxes has been ad- 
vocated by your Representative since I 
first had the honor to represent you in 
Congress. The removal of wartime ex- 
cise tax of jewelry, furs, cosmetics, lug- 
gage, machines, sporting goods, 
televisions, radios, and many other items 
will represent a reduction of about $4.7 
billion over a 3-year period. 

This latest tax repeal will bring the 
total tax reduction to an astonishing $20 
billion by 1969. In 1962 a 7-percent in- 
vestment credit was given to business 
and a liberalized depreciation allowance 
was made. In 1963 a $14 billion indi- 
vidual and corporate income tax deduc- 
tion was granted. These three major tax 
revisions were the result of a vast change 
in policy inaugurated by President Ken- 
nedy and implemented by the recom- 
mendations of President Johnson. 

The purpose of the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act is to es- 
tablish a comprehensive Federal program 
to deal with cigarette labeling and ad- 
vertising with respect to any relation- 
ship between smoking and health, where- 
by the public may be adequately informed 
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that cigarette smoking may be hazardous 
to health by inclusion of a warning to 
that effect on each package of cigarettes. 

The sum of $1,092,400,000 was ear- 
marked to assist that section of the 
United States, a mountain area extend- 
ing from northern Pennsylvania to 
northern Alabama, known as Appala- 
chia. This area is endowed with natu- 
ral resources but beset in many areas by 
problems of unemployment and lack of 
decent living conditions. Under this 
Statute, special programs are provided 
for: First, construction of an Appala- 
chian highway system to open up areas 
with developmental potential, using ma- 
terials indigenous to the region; second, 
grants for construction and operation of 
health facilities; and, third, a land im- 
provement and erosion control program, 
Provision has also been made for devel- 
opment and utilization of water and re- 
lated resources, including flood control, 
generation of hydroelectric power, pre- 
vention of water pollution and develop- 
ment of recreational facilities as well as 
improvement of rivers for navigation, 
and so forth. Additional provisions were 
made for vocational education facilities, 
sewage treatment works, and urban plan- 
ning grants. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act was extended, expanded, 
and improved. This program which has 
trained 340,000 individuals and made 
67,000 handicapped persons employable 
Since it was launched in 1962, was con- 
tinued for 3 years until June 30, 1969, and 
provides $454 million for the operation of 
these programs. This bill creates a job 
development program to stimulate on- 
the-job training where there are short- 
ages of trained workers and is expected 
to create at least 10,000 jobs a month. 

The problem of “‘good water” is, as we 
in New York well know, one of the most 
pressing problems facing this country to- 
day. Water is our greatest national re- 
source and is not only important now, 
but pure water must be preserved for 
untold generations to come. 

Two important bills pertaining to wa- 
ter were passed this year. The first es- 
tablishes a Federal Water Resources 
Council and River Basin Commission to 
coordinate planning for maximum use of 
resources and assist States in such plan- 
ning. The second, the Water Quality 
Act of 1965, establishes the first perma- 
nent national program for a comprehen- 
sive attack on water pollution. 

The saline water conversion program, 
which is designed to develop economically 
feasible processes for converting sea 
water and other saline water to fresh 
water, was amended by extending the 
research and development program for 
5 years, through 1972; $85 million was 


and basic studies to develop the best and 
most economical processes and methods 
for converting saline water into water 
suitable for consumptive purposes; to 
conduct engineering research and tech- 
nical development work to determine the 
results of the research and studies in 
order to develop processes and plant de- 
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scale; and to study methods for the re- 
covery and marketing of commercially 
valuable byproducts resulting from the 
conversion of saline water. 

The Secretary of the Interior, who ad- 
ministers the program, is authorized to 
acquire the services of chemists, physi- 
cists, engineers, and other personnel by 
contract or otherwise; to enter into con- 
tracts with educational institutions, 
scientific organizations, and industrial 
and engineering firms; to make research 
and training grants; and to utilize the 
facilities of Federal scientific labora- 
tories. 

In order to prevent a crisis in our 
rapidly dwindling supply of silver, Con- 
gress enacted legislation to conserve this 
essential metal which is used for defense, 
industry and the arts. Since 1792 silver 
has been the major ingredient of our 
coinage alloys for all but minor coins. 
If the present rate of silver consumption 
were continued, our Nation would run 
out of silver within 2 or 3 years. 

The bill eliminates the use of silver in 
all denominations of coins except the 
silver dollar; authorizes the minting of a 
new type of coin to replace the present 
dime, quarter, and half dollar; permits 
continued production for 5 years of 900 
fine silver coins; and establishes standby 
authority to prohibit, curtail or regulate 
the exportation, melting or treating of 
any coin of the United States. These 
last two provisions are to insure a smooth 
and rapid transition from present silver 
coinage until the new coinage system is 
established. 

The new coins will be of such size, 
weight and electrical resistivity as to be 
compatible with rejector mechanisms of 
existing vending machines and other 
coin-operated devices. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act was amended to provide for in- 
creased control over the distribution of 
depressant and stimulant drugs through 
increased records and inspection require- 
ments and by making possession of the 
drugs other than by the user illegal out- 
side the legitimate channels of com- 
merce. Authority over counterfeit drugs 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is increased. 

Such controls are necessary since it 
has been found that over 50 percent of 
these drugs are distributed through il- 
legal channels. Drug abuse has its af- 
fect in all aspects of life, from the abus- 
er's family, and community to rising 
juvenile delinquency, crimes and high- 
way traffic accident rates. That is why 
this legislation was urgently needed. 

The National Commission on Food 
Marketing, an organization composed of 
Members of Congress from both parties 
to study and appraise the marketing 
structure of the American food industry, 
was granted an extension of 1 year in 
which to make a final report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. When submitted, 
this report will be an analysis of the 
changing structure of this industry from 
farmer to producer to consumer. It will 
suggest ways for the maintenance of an 
efficient and competent food industry in 
the future on the basis of studying past 
changes and trends which seem likely to 
continue into the future. 

The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 is based upon 
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three previous acts: the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act, and the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act. 

The 1965 amendments to the Area Re- 
development Act corrected many defi- 
ciencies in that act by: First, providing 
for the public facilities necessary to a 
complete and effective program of eco- 
nomic development; second, expanding 
the business loan program to create new 
employment; third, expanding technical 
assistance and research programs; 
fourth, providing for expanded economic 
growth in natural centers to provide jobs 
for residents of neighboring distressed 
areas; and fifth, encouraging economic 
programs on an interstate or regional 
basis. 

The Public Works Acceleration Act of 
1962 had two basic purposes: To pro- 
vide immediate temporary employment 
through the accelerated construction of 
public works in distressed areas and to 
help these communities become more at- 
tractive for industrial development. 
The results were most enco . Ap- 
proximately 7,700 projects, involving a 
Federal expenditure of $843 million, pro- 
vided an estimated 2 million man- 
months of employment and spurred eco- 
nomic development in needy areas. The 
1965 act retains many features of the 
previous law, but is more restrictive as to 
area eligibility and requires for most 
projects a general relation to overall eco- 
nomic development. 

The Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act was enacted in this session of 
Congress. During the almost 2 years it 
was being considered, it became apparent 
that there were other regions in the Na- 
tion which could benefit from a similar 
approach to regional economic develop- 
ment. Therefore, the act was amended 
and extended to include other needy 
regions. 

The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act contains a provision making 
it unlawful for anyone to forge or alter 
a draft card, but there no provision 
against knowingly destroying or mutilat- 
ing draft cards. This was corrected by 
and amendment to the act providing 
that, upon conviction, anyone who know- 
ingly destroys or multilates a draft card 
would be subject to a fine up to $10,000 
or 5 years imprisonment. This is a 
straightforward answer to those who 
would make a mockery of our efforts in 
South Vietnam by engaging in the mass 
destruction of draft cards. 

The authorization for the omnibus 
farm bill is one piece of legislation which 
I supported reluctantly, and only after 
the deletion of the provision which 
would have increased the cost of bread. 
The program is too costly and needs 
basic changes to help the small farmer, 
to help the consumer-taxpayer, and to 
improve the distribution of surpluses to 
the needy. To accomplish this, I have 
advocated a return to the supply and 
demand theory—with direct payments 
to the farmer in place of subsidies. The 
present bill does accomplish more toward 
this theory. One cannot have a floor for 
cost while a sky limit on price. 

I will continue my fight to change this 
legislation, which I am sure should not 
cost the Nation $20 billion yearly. 

My geshundheit bill was introduced by 
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me in an endeavor to obtain Federal 
legislation to help the sufferers of hay 
fever, having learned from one of my 
constituents, Mr. Herman Aaronoff, that 
programs instituted on the local level 
have afforded little relief from this prob- 
lem. I introduced a bill for Federal ac- 
tion to expand the research and experi- 
mentation for the eradication of rag- 
weed. This would take the form of an 
amendment to a section of the agricul- 
ture law. 

There are 1 million sufferers of hay 
fever in New York State alone and 10 
million in the United States. There are 
4,000 deaths per year and many medical 
bills and man-hour losses as a result of 
this health problem. It seems unfortu- 
nate to me that nearly $20 billion can be 
spend on the Agriculture Act, of which 
much is allocated for the eradication of 
witchweed, which impedes the growth of 
grain, while no funds are included for 
the eradication of ragweed, which is det- 
rimental to the health of our Nation. In 
line with this, I am endeavoring to aug- 
ment an air pollution control law for 
the mandatory control of air pollution 
to clear the air for the better health of 
the people of our city, our State, and our 
Nation. 

In the field of labor-management rela- 
tions, several laws were enacted to meet 
existing problems. The most important 
was the repeal of section 14(b)—the 
right-to-work provisions—of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1947. 
These right-to-work provisions repre- 
sented a departure from the principle 
recognized in the original act that a uni- 
form. national labor relations policy is 
necessary and desirable. Congress con- 
sidered it appropriate, at the time sec- 
tion 14(b) was approved, to permit States 
to experiment in this area. However 18 
years of experimentation and expe- 
rience has demonstrated that uniform- 
ity in our labor laws is the sounder 
policy. 

An analysis of collective bargaining 
experience over the past 15 years demon- 
strates beyond doubt that the regula- 
tion of contractual provisions concern- 
ing union membership is an integral part 
of any fully developed labor relations 
code. The issue of union security has 
been an important issue in collective 
bargaining negotiations; has been re- 
garded as essential to the survival of 
the collective bargaining principle; has 
often been the cause of industrial fric- 
tion and unrest; and is intimately in- 
volved in the give and take of bargain- 
ing. This is evidenced by the increased 
scope of Federal regulations dealing with 
organizational and recognition picketing, 
with union elections, with the rights of 
union members, and with the internal 
affairs of labor organizations, including 
the right to join a union. 

Most important, section 14(b) has been 
seized upon by interests seeking to pro- 
mote so-called right-to-work laws by 
representing that they will attract indus- 
try and will provide competitive advan- 
tages in the form of weak unions and 
low labor costs. Such actions have 
aroused the bitter opposition of workers 
and others who believe that our economy 
can and should provide good wages and 
good working conditions. States that do 
not have such laws have quite naturally 
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regarded efforts to attract industry in this 
manner as unfair competition. These 
right-to-work contests have not only 
divided Americans in various States, as 
stated by the President in his message 
to Congress, but have set States against 
States in this tug and haul to attract or 
retain industry. 

Allow me to clarify my position on this 
legislation. I believe that the right to 
work issue involved in the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) is basically misunderstood. 
No one can deny the right to work, any 
more than one has an inherent right to 
live. The right to work cannot be taken 
away by any government, Federal or 
State. The question of the repeal of 
14(b) is not the right to work but the 
right to bargain freely for the right kind 
of work under the right conditions. Men 
who work have the right to organize 
through collective bargaining, to earn 
repectable wages and acceptable working 
conditions. 

Less controversial but equally im- 
portant action by Congress amended the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
to permit employer contributions for 
joint industry promotion of products in 
certain instances, or a joint committee 
or board empowered to interpret pro- 
visions of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. These programs would be per- 
missive, not mandatory, subjects of col- 
lective bargaining. It will not be an un- 
fair labor practice to refuse to bargain 
over such matters. 

The amendment approved by Congress 
refers to product promotions only. For 
instance, the Operative Plasters and Ce- 
ment Masons might choose to promote 
plaster through a jointly administered 
program while other contractors and 
craft unions may choose to promote the 
use of other materials. It is the purpose 
of the amendment to permit this. 

The following safeguards to jointly ad- 
ministered funds were provided: First, 
payments must go to a separate trust; 
second, funds cannot be commingled with 
any other funds; third, funds cannot be 
used in programs that are employer or 
management functions or labor organiza- 
tion functions; and fourth, the applica- 
ble requirements of the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act apply to 
the trust fund. 

CONCLUSION 

For any detailed information you de- 
sire, please write to me in Washington 
as my office is open all year for your serv- 
ice. I take this opportunity to thank you 
for placing your faith in me and to assure 
you that I have represented you to the 
best of my ability. 


Five Meters To Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MASTON O’NEAL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 
Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 


if you give an editorial writer 2.54 centi- 
meters, he will generally take 1.6093 
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kilometers. My hypothesis is proven by 
a recent editorial from the Montgomery, 
Ala., Journal in which the editors spoof 
the proposal that the United States 
adopt the metric system. I would like to 
share this clever journalistic endeavor 
with my colleagues: 
Five Mergers To Go 

Brace yourself for some odd sounding foot- 
ball if Congress decides to adopt the metric 
system this year. Imagine yourself at the 
Alabama-Mississippi game, “First and 9.144, 
with Alabama on the Mississippi 27.432 
meterline. Avoirdupois takes the snap from 
Short-ton, fades, looks for a receiver, throws 
short to Troy. Troy is at the 13.716, at the 
4578, touchdown. Troy, the 1.8288 meter, 
82.6430 kilogram end, has done it again. 
Alabama leads 13 to 0.” Imagine explaining 
football to a woman under these circum- 
stances—Montgomery, Ala., Journal. 


Arkansas: The Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Georgia-Pacific Corp. is one 
of the largest producers and distributors 
of plywood in the world. This fine com- 
pany has a plant in Mobile, Ala., and in 
several other communities in southwest 
Alabama, as well as other States of the 
South.. The Georgia-Pacific Corp. is a 
good neighbor and an asset to any com- 
munity. 

Recently Mr, R. B. Pamplin, president 
of the Georgia-Pacific Corp., addressed 
the Rotary Club in Little Rock, Ark. In 
this address, Mr. Pamplin pointed out the 
growth of his company in Arkansas and 
the South. What he said about Arkansas 
can very well apply to other Southern 
States. 

Mr. Pamplin also had some very perti- 
nent comments to make concerning what 
he refers to as “religious socialism.” I 
think that all Members would be inter- 
ested in Mr. Pamplin’s speech 
and I therefore include it herein as a 
part of my remarks: 

Arkansas: THE LEADER 
(An address by R. B. Pamplin, president, 
-Pacific Corp., before the Rotary 

Club, Little Rock, Ark., August 5, 1965) 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

I had the honor this morning of addressing 
your economic education workshop program. 
It was a wonderful experience for me. You 
are to be congratulated on being the national 
leader in economic education. 

There are so many good things to say about 
Arkansas and your leadership that I cannot 
help but feel extremely proud to be a part of 
it. You have all of the factors here in this 
State to make Arkansas the leader in future 


You have an excellent business climate, 

Your people are interested in business as 
signified by this economic workshop. 

Governor Faubus and his associates, in- 
cluding the legislators, have done and are 
doing everything possible to encourage busi- 
ness, 

As mentioned this morning, you have the 
top leadership in Congress (more so than any 
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State in the Union) in the persons of Sena- 
tors MCCLELLAN and FULBRIGHT and Repre- 
sentatives Mois, HARRIS, GATHINGS, and 
‘TRIMBLE. 

In other words, you have the top leadership 
in the country at all levels. Over and above 
this, you have the support of your people. 
When you couple this with the great natural 
resources of Arkansas, the answer cannot be 
anything but growth and prosperity. 

We felt very fortunate in being able to ac- 
quire the Crossett and Fordyce properties for 
they contain some of the best timber and 
timberlands in your State. And I want to 
tell you here and now that we have done a lot 
at these operations to justify your confidence 
in us, but we still have a long ways to go. 
And with your continued cooperation, “you 
haven't seen anything yet.” As you know, 
we have just recently announced a $50-mil- 
lion expansion at Crossett which will dou- 
ble our pulp and paper capacity—and we 
have more plans and new ideas for further de- 
velopment at this location. 

Resulting from the expansions that we 
have made and are going to make at Crossett 
and Fordyce, you will see similar develop- 
ments throughout your State. A good exam- 
ple of this is our pine plywood development 
at Fordyce and Crossett which will lead to ad- 
ditional plywood plants for your State. 

Together, we can feel proud in being the 
first to develop southern pine plywood. I 
would like to point out what this is going to 
mean to Arkansas by giving you what is going 
to take place at Crossett: 

We were cutting approximately 80 million 
feet of logs annually in two sawmills. We are 
replacing these two sawmills by utilizing this 
80 million feet of logs in two plywood plants. 
The statistics will show that the two saw- 
mills employed 473 people, the two plywood 
plants will employ 688 people—an increase of 
over 40 percent—the annual payroll of the 
two sawmills was $1,600,000, the annual pay- 
roll on the two plywood plants will be ap- 
proximately $2,900,000—an increase of 80 per- 
cent. 


The percentages are significant in that the 
plywood plants will employ in excess of 40 
percent more people, and these people will be 
earning on an average about 23 percent more 
than they earned in the sawmills. These will 
be better paylng jobs, upgrading our em- 
ployees and the communities. This is im- 
portant. 

The sales from the two sawmills amounted 
to approximately $8 million. The sales from 
the two plywood plants will amount to $16 
million. Sales up 100 percent. 

Some of the other products that we are now 
making at Crossett (most of which have been 
developed in the past few years) are as fol- 
lows: 

Unbleached paper. We have two machines 
making unbleached paper. They were in- 
stalled some time prior to our acquiring the 
Crossett properties. 

Charcoal briquets—made from waste ma- 
terial from flooring plants and hardwood saw- 
mills, 

A full line of tissue products, including 
facial tissues, bathroom tissues, and towels, 
which we are making principally from under- 
story oak in our pine stands, This mill was 
built last year and is the first and only mill 
in Arkansas making tissues. 

Paper bags, -which are used in grocery 
stores and other shops for packaging. We 
just recently completed this plant and it has 
a capacity of 945 million bags annually. 

Milk containers: this plant was completed 
this year. We make the board from pulp 
manufactured at Crossett, after which it is 
polyethylene coated and made into milk con- 
talners. This plant has a capacity of 800 
million milk containers annually. We in- 
tend to expand this plant immediately to 
make boxes for ice cream, freezer cartons, 
eto. 
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Flakeboard: This plant was completed sev- 
eral years ago. Understory gum in our pine 
stands is used as the raw material, and we 
are now in the process of increasing the 
capacity of this plant. The board is used 
as core stock for desk tops, furniture, cabinet 
doors, etc. 

Resin plant: This plant was completed last 
year to supply resin to our flakeboard and 
plywood plants. 

A variety of chemicals, including acetic 
acid, tall ou, alcohol, turpentine, and dried 
soap. 

Under our Crossett division, we have some- 
thing over 900,000 acres of lands, 200,000 of 
which are in Mississippi. We expect to build 
up this land ownership to over I million 
acres. These lands are to be operated on a 
sustained yield basis, and we are doing a lot 
of work to increase our growth on these 
lands. In other words, the plants that we 
‘have built and are building will be a per- 
manent part of the Arkansas economy as we 
have the natural resources to support these 
plants. In our plans, we are making due 
allowance for buying the raw materials from 
our neighbors who may want to have an 
outlet for their timber and raw materials. 

We also try to be good citizens wherever 
we operate. We permit hunting on our tim- 
berlands, except in the immediate area of 
Lake Georgia-Pacific, and there are numerous 
deer camps on our property. Fishermen and 
recreationists enjoy Lake Georgia-Pacific, a 
1,700-acre reservoir created to assure a con- 
stant supply of water for our Crossett oper- 
ations. A 47-acre park on the southeast side 
of the lake provides picnic shelter and tàbles, 
charcoal grills, fish-cleaning facilities and 
restrooms. We award annually to six out- 
standing high school graduates college schol- 
arships in the amount of $1,200 each, We en- 
courage our people to become active in and 
support civic, political and church activities. 
In other words, we try to work together for 
our mutual adyantage and for a better 
Arkansas. 

The new plants that we are putting in are 

going to force competition to put in new 
plants. With the new developments in agri- 
culture here you will find more jobs opening 
up for more people. These jobs are being 
upgraded to where your people are going to 
have larger incomes. This, m turn, leads to 
more buying power. You will see bigger and 
better homes, better furnished. Or in other 
words a better standard of living. With your 
leadership and natural resources, you cannot 
miss. 
Since you have wonderful leadership here, 
I want to mention something on another 
subject that has been on my mind for some 
time. I may be putting my foot in my 
mouth, but I want to share with you my 
thinking with the hope that you will give it 
consideration and prayer in order that our 
church life will not slide into religious 
socialism. 

I was taught and still believe that the 
Bible is the infallible word of God, and that 
the chief functions of the church are: Saving 
souls for Christ, administering spiritual 
needs to its members—which would include 
Sunday Schools, counseling, funerals, mar- 
riage, etc.—benevolences—which include 
missionaries abroad—financial assistance to 
new churches, etc. 

I also thought and still believe that. the 
Christian way of accomplishing things is 
through prayer and setting an example. 
However, there is a liberal group today that 
thinks otherwise and has taken control of 
some of our denominations and seminaries. 
This group includes: Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, stated clerk of the United Presbyter- 
lan Church of the U.S.A., located in Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Theodore A. Gill, president, San 
Francisco Theological Seminary; Bishop 
James A. Pike, bishop for the California 
Episcopal Church, located in San Francisco. 

There are many others whose names will 
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come to your mind by the mention of these 
few. 

This group feels that the Bible is no longer 
the infallible word of God—and instead of 
emphasizing man’s spiritual salvation and 
Christian living on a personal basis, they 
seem to be more interested in what they call 
“the whole man," and are attempting to 
legislate every facet of man's environment. 
This includes our foreign policy (including 
Vietnam), employment practices, housing, 
education, minority race problems, and other 
national legislation. 

To illustrate what is happening, let me 
discus for a moment the race question. And 
let me make it clear at the outset that I am 
in sympathy with giving the minorities equal 
rights. Our company has been among the 
leaders in fair employment practices. We 
will continue to honor our moral and legal 
obligations. However, I am not in sympathy 
with the program that this group has been 
following—adyocation of breaking the law 
to carry out its ends—for if law and order 
breakdown for this purpose, then law and 
order will break down for other purposes as 
well. This is so unnecessary as we have law 
enforcement officers and courts to see that 
justice is done. We have the legislature and 
Congress to change the laws through orderly 
procedures, when this is necessary. This is 
the American way of doing things, and this 
is the right way. 

This same liberal group seems to want to 
run not only the church but also the State 
and the country. They have built up quite 
a formidable organization. And if respon- 
sible citizens don't stand up and be counted, 
we may find that they are accomplishing 
just that. They have already taken control 
of the National Council of Churches and are 
certainly using the council to their advan- 
tage. 

Through their leadership, the National 
Council supported freedom marchers in the 
South last summer. This was aiding and 
abetting public disorder and disobedience of 
the law to obtain social reform by legislation. 

Through their leadership, the National 
Council advocated a boycott of the products 
of the Hammermill Paper Co. because Ham- 
mermill was locating a new plant in Ala- 
bama, 

Through their leadership, the National 
Council advocated the recognition of Red 
China by the United States and advocated 
that Red China be admitted to the United 
Nations. 

Through their leadership, the National 
Council adyocated that agricultural workers 
be placed under workmen’s and unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, minimum wage 
laws, and unionized in a manner to bargain 
under the National Labor Relations Board. 

Whether certain of these actions are right 
or wrong is not the point. The point is that 
the National Council, under the pretense of 
Christianity, is seeking to settle issues which 
have divided people everywhere in all parts 
of the Nation for years. Its activities are 
helping to divide and destroy our churches 
as we know them. when instead the National 
Council should be engaged in activities to 
unite and build up our individual churches. 
Then, too, I cannot believe that the National 
Council is expressing the true feeling of the 
church members it claims to represent. In- 
stead, I think that this liberal group is using 
the National Council for its ends. 

This same group is the leader in the move- 
ment for one church. That is, having all of 
the denominations unite into one body. Such 
a centralization of power would be exactly 
what they would like to have. You and I can 
imagine what they would do with it. 

What are we going to do about it? 

The first step should be to make sure that 
our individual churches and denominations 
withdraw from the Nation Council of 
Churches and start working the Na- 
tional Council. It is true that there are 
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some services which the National Council is 
rendering and could continue to render to the 
various denominations, but the abuse of 
power and authority by such a council is 
more dangerous than any benefits which we 
can hope to receive. 

A second thing that we can do Is to oppose 
any and all steps toward a single church, I 
do not mean by this that denominations 
should not cooperate with each other. Some 
steps have been taken in that connection 
which are long overdue and are desirable. 
However, it is not necessary for denomina- 
tions to merge in order to accomplish this. 
Competition among denominations is a virtue 
and not a sin as a lot of the leaders in this 
movement would have you believe. The best 
results are achieved in science, business, pol- 
itics, education, athletics, and everything else 
you can name by having diversity concur- 
rent development. 

The most important thing is not to give 
this much power to such leaders with such 
ambitious goals. 

This country was set up on the basis of 
separation of church and state and we should 
make sure that this is continued. En- 
croachment by the church on the affairs 
of the State should be jealously guarded. I 
do not know of any group less qualified to 
run the affairs of state than the ministers 
of our country.. 

I have enjoyed the privilege of being with 
you today, and hope that I get a chance to 
visit with you in the not too distant future. 
Thank you very much. 


Gabon Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, a smali 
but potentially rich nation celebrated the 
fifth anniversary of its independence last 
week. We wish to extend our best wishes 
to His Excellency, Leon M'Ba, the Presi- 
dent of Gabon, and to His Excellency, 
Aristide N. E. Issembe, the Gabonese Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

In the span of 5 years, Gabon has made 
remarkable economic progress, especially 
in regard to its vast mineral wealth. 
Each year, along with 700,000 tons of 
wood, it exports about 1 million tons of 
crude oil, 600,000 tons of very high-grade 
manganese, over 1,000 tons of 30-percent 
uranium oxide, and about 1,000 kilo- 
grams of gold. 

Gabon is bounded on the north by Rio 
Muni and Cameroon, on the east and 
south by the Republic of Congo—Brazza- 
ville—and on the west by the Atlantic. 
The main river—the Ogooué—is naviga- 
ble to N’Djole, about 150 miles inland. 

Gabon is a Republic with a presidential 
form of government. Its constitution 
provides for a unicameral National Leg- 
islature which now has 47 members. 

We congratulate the people of Gabon 
for their impressive progress since in- 
dependence—strong economic growth 
coupled with social program, especially 
in the field of education, will make 
Gabon an outstanding example of how 
the people of a new nation can. give 
themselves a better life. 
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Chicago Alderman and His Wife Take 
First-Hand View of Operation Head 
Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
never in the history of our country, or 
any other country in recorded history, 
has so much been done for education at 
all levels and in all activities than in our 
day, and the first session of the 89th Con- 
gress, which has accomplished so much 
in so many fields, is certain to be remem- 
bered for the tremendous and magnifi- 
cent record it has made in education. 


No program more reflects what I like 
to think is the true spirit of the Ameri- 
can people, a concern for their brothers 
and a desire to help those less privileged, 
especially the children, than the Head 
Start program. This is an operation, 
carried on by men and women of good 
will and dedication, to supply to children 
prior to their school enrollment a sort 
of preparation that may have been de- 
nied them in the restricted environment 
of their homes. It is calculated to free 
the children of embarrassments and un- 
favorable reactions and prepare their 
minds for an understanding and wel- 
come reception of the teaching strating 
with their enrollment in regular school. 

Alderman Leon M. Despres, with his 
wife, have visited all the Head Start 
schools in the fifth ward of the city of 
Chicago. By unanimous consent, I am 
extending my remarks to include the al- 
derman’s report of his findings as pub- 
lished in the August 25, 1965 edition of 
the Hyde Park Herald: 

Report ON HEAD START 
(By Fifth Ward Alderman Leon M. Despres) 

In our fifth ward this summer we have 
helped to hatch a new educational system 
for American children—Operation Head 
Start. It is soul-stirring and heart-warming 
beyond expectations. To see it firsthand, 
last week Mrs. Despres and I went to visit 
all the Head Start schools in the ward— 
Carnegie, St. Cyril (SWAP), First Presby- 
terian, Fiske, and Murray. In addition, we 
visited the two Head Start schools at Lin- 
coln Memorial Church, the Kozminski Social 
Center, and the remarkable district 14 spe- 
cial summer school at Dumas, which also 
has Head Start classes. 

We visited 15 to 20 Head Start rooms and 
found each one brightly colored with the 
children’s paintings on the walls. The 
quality of the classrooms was a great credit 
to the teachers and their training. In each 
room we learned to look for the doll center, 
the household center, the store center, the 
science center, the music center, and the 
library. Naturally, all the children looked 
attractive and interesting. The groups aver- 
aged about 15 children, with a teacher, an 
assistant, and an aid. The children were 
free to use a great variety of materials and 
acquire broad experience on their own and 
without formal control. 

Although there were differences among 
the classrooms, all teachers made an effort 
to recognize the individual personality of the 
child. His pictures were posted on the wall, 
his name was posted on various devices. 
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“Who Am 12“ seemed to be, in fact, the 
theme of Operation Head Start. 

When left to themselves and given the op- 
portunity to use the varied materials avail- 
able, the children showed imagination and 
creative ability. O-gastonally we noticed a 
tendency to cast a child into a mold, where 
he saw less meaning in his activity and prob- 
ably learned less. 

In most cases, the 7-week results have been 
startling. Children have shown improved 
ability to take part in social groups, and 
express themselves. Teachers reported that 
at the beginning most children hung back, 
showed shyness, and were reluctant to join 
a group, but overcame their shyness before 
the term was over. Operation Head Start 
simply expanded our children’s worlds and 
opened windows of the world beyond. 

The private schools were able to experi- 

ment in some ways not available to the pub- 
lic schools. For example, the public schools 
served only milk and cookies, but First Pres- 
byterian experimented with a variety of food 
to increase the child’s experiences. They 
reported: 
“One mother said, ‘But my child doesn’t 
eat celery,’ just shortly after the child had 
been gently scolded for grabbing a little too 
much celery a little too fast.” 

The public schools, on the other hand, 
had superb equipment due to large-scale 
purchases. 

Were there shortcomings? There were im- 
perfections, but no shortcomings. There 
were variations among individual teachers; 
not all of them reached the highest stand- 
ards of freedom, experience, and ability. 
There was incredible paperwork required by 
a Washington administration evereager to 
overmeasure achievement. 

Should Operation Head Start be con- 
tinued? It must be continued. Seeing it 
in operation makes any observer see how im- 
portant it is t our society. The expansion 
of the child's personality, its exposure to new 
experiences and sensations, and the removal 
of constrictions are critically important in 
developing a generation which will be free 
to take advantige of our country’s oppor- 
tunities. 

The effect on the teachers is wonderful, 
too. Obviously they felt stimulation and en- 
joyment. As one fourth grade teacher said: 
“My work in Head Start has really opened my 
eyes to what can be done with younger chil- 
dren.” 

What happens later when the Head Start 
child goes to regular school? What hap- 
pens when the Head Start child, who has 
experienced freedom and stimulation and 
whose eyes have learned to see the people 
around him and the leaves on the trees 
enters kindergarten and joins a regimented 
class of 50 under a single teacher? How do 
we continue his meaningful development? 
Here is at least a $64 billion question. Chil- 
dren and parents who have tasted meaning- 
ful education cannot be expected to accept 
a system of authoritarian or segregated 
schooling with either praise or thanks. That 
is why I believe that Operation Head Start 
represents the beginning of a whole new 
system in American education. 

At the Carnegie Head Start graduation, the 

er said: “I used to live on a farm. My 
father said you could lead a horse to water 
but you couldn't make him drink. I ob- 
served, however, that if you left salt around, 
the horses licked it, and then they drank all 
right.” 

Our district 14 summer school at Dumas 
was another example of new education for 
our children, It is a noncredit summer 
school where children learn more, and learn 
it more quickly, and enjoyably than in their 
regular school, Principal Seman Peltz has 
assembled a wonderful faculty of good 
teachers. As he says: “You don’t need more 
money for good teachers. You need to pro- 
vide good working conditions and an excit- 
ing program.” 
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Especially exciting at Dumas was the pro- 
gram for parent activity. Mrs. Naylor, the 
assistant principal from McCosh Elementary 
School was conducting a stimulating, new 
VIP (very important parent) program, in- 
cluding a group of father-counselors, the 
VIP program may revolutionize the old par- 
ent-teachers’ association concept. 

The importance of an available fathers’ 
group was illustrated by a neighborhood boy 
who heard about the program, came into the 
Dumas school one day, and told a teacher 
simply: “I want a father.“ The teacher, 
referring to another teacher next to him, 
said: “Come along with us. We'll both be 
your father.” The boy replied, however, “I 
just want one father.” 

As we left Dumas School, we stopped in 
the gymnasium and auditorium and saw two 
walls covered with pictures of Negro-Ameri- 
cans. One wall had the conventional por- 
traits from our country’s past. The other 
had about 25 photographs of outstanding 
Negro-Americans of today, an inspiring gal- 
lery of successful men and women who were 
just not equalled 30 years ago. Among them 
I was proud to see a fifth ward resident, 
Prof. John Hope Franklin. 

The trip was a heady glimpse into the 
future. I wish everyone in the fifth ward 
could have taken it. Even more than a 
glimpse into the future, it was a tremen- 
dously encouraging glimpse of the present. 


Visiting Congressmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past several years all branches 
of the Federal Government and many 
citizen-sponsored organizations have 
been doing a fine job of developing better 
understanding between nations. 

This has been accomplished chiefly 
through various programs that resulted 
through an exchange of visits of private 
citizens from business and agricultural 
organizations, educators, government 
agencies, and students. This activity has 
had a terrific impact on world under- 
standing and is to be applauded. 

-Last Friday and Saturday my col- 
league, the Honorable JOHN C. CULVER 
sponsored a visit of three urban area 
Congressmen to the farms and fields of 
eastern Iowa with the help of his Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee. Congress- 
man CULVER and his three big-city col- 
leagues are to be commended for their 
contribution to the development of better 
understanding between the urban and 
the rural areas of our Nation. It is to be 
hoped that like exchanges will develop 
for a creation of better understanding of 
other problems that exist in the various 
regions of our Nation. Congressman 
Bert BANDSTRA has previously called the 
attention of my colleagues to this visit 
with a comment in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette 
has expressed his deep appreciation of 
Congressman CuLven’s efforts in an edi- 
torial. In the belief that these comments 
‘concerning the Congressman's visit will 
be of interest and value to all the Mem- 
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bers of Congress, I submit it herewith 
for publication in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, Aug. 
23, 1965] 
VISITING CONGRESSMEN 

Congressman CULVER of the Second Dis- 
trict made the most out of a good idea when 
he Invited three big city congressional col- 
leagues from the East to Iowa for a visit last 
weekend. 

The trio, one of whom frankly admitted 
he had never before been west of Pittsburgh, 
stayed on farms, toured other farms and some 
of the larger manufacturing plants in the 
district. They got a good once-over-lightly 
idea of the kind of a life a farmer lives, what 
he has to put up with in the way of daily 
chores, the big investment he has in land 
and equipment and the ever-present risk he 
takes on both the weather and the market. 
Undoubtedly they will have more apprecia- 
tion of the farmer’s lot next time they vote 
on farm legislation of any kind. 

Exchange visits are always the best eye- 
openers, whether they are of the farm-city 
type that periodically go on here in Iowa, or 
the farm-farm type, the city-city type, or you 
name it type. You can't help broadening 
your knowledge when you take steps to learn 
something of the other fellow’s problems. 

In the very nature of things, Congressmen 
from rural States like Iowa have a much 
better opportunity to become acquainted 
with problems of their city colleagues than 
vice versa, because the capftal is in a large 
city completely surrounded by other large 
metropolitan areas. And too often those 

. Congressmen used to living in cities don't 
have the time, or don’t care to take it, to visit 
rural States. 

So our hat is off to the three big city Con- 
gressmen—JoHN MurPHY, of New York, 
THomas McGratu, of New Jersey, and WiL- 
tam Green, of Philadelphia—for being in- 
terested enough in Iowa to pay us a visit, 

It is our frank opinion that visits like this 
to various parts of the country would be far 
less expensive and more useful than many 
of the “fact-seeking” junkets too many Con- 
gressmen make abroad at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 


Administrative Cost Savings by Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us interested in veterans’ affairs 
were very pleased when the President 
announced on January 2, 1965, that he 
had appointed a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion career employee, Mr. W. J. Driver, 
as Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
Mr. Driver joined the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in 1946 and except for the period 
of his recall to active military service 
during the Korean conflict, he has con- 
tinuously served in various positions 
with this agency. As a result of these 
years of service, he has acquired an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the complete op- 
erations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Under Mr. Driver's leadership, the 
Veterans Administration, through im- 
proved methods, procedures, organiza- 
tion, and employee incentive, saved $33,- 
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194,542 in administrative costs during 
fiscal year 1965. 

Following are explanations of how 
these savings were accomplished: 

Changes in management, administrative, 
and professional activities of the Veterans“ 
Administration guardianship program are 
saving over $2 million annually. 
service for certain categories of cases was 
discontinued, requirements for periodic ac- 
counting? by legal custodians were elimi- 
nated, attorneys were relieved of many non- 
legal duties and assignments of profession- 
al personnel were adjusted to more effec- 
tively utilize their skills. 

In the loan guarantee program, the Veter- 
ans Administration acquires some residen- 
tial properties through defaults on loans. 
Prompt disposal of these properties saves 
repair and maintenance costs. In fiscal years 
1964 and 1965, a vigorous campaign sold 
62,500 of these homes, saving $9 million in 
maintenance and upkeep. 

The Veterans’ Administration maintains 
a continuing and vigorous effort at every or- 
ganizational level to obtain employees’ ideas 
for improvement. During fiscal year 1965, 
21,071 suggestions were received. About half 
were adopted with measurable savings of $1.1 
million and significant benefits which can- 
not be readily evaluatec in dollars. 

Closing of a regional office in Dallas, Tex. 
and reassignment of its workload to the 
Waco regional office saved over $300,000 in 
manpower and space requirements. Con- 
solidations of this type are made when the 
demand for benefits in an area can be met 
by expanding the territorial Jurisdiction of 
another regional office. 

In Philadelphia, economy, and effectiveness 
of operations were improved by organiza- 
tional changes and physical relocation. 
Housing of the insurance and regional office 
activities under one roof and single man- 
agement permits better utilization of avail- 
able resources and substantial space savings. 

The use of computers in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration insurance activities has resulted 
in faster and more accurate service to policy- 
holders, and the merging of activities at two 
locations into one, Transfer of Denver in- 
surance activities to St. Paul saved 90 man- 
years annually and reduced space require- 
ments for total savings of $690,000 per year. 

The establishment of a Department of 
Data Management places all data processing 
activities of the Veterans’ Administration 
under management of a single organizational 
element. Formerly VA had 108 installations 
operating conventional electric accounting 
machines, Now we are 22 percent along in 
our plan to have only 19 data processing 
branches and centers provide all necessary 
automated support and service for the 
Agency. Annual savings amount to $750,000 
thus far. 

Veterans’ Administration officials recog- 
nized several years ago that purchase of com- 
puter systems can be more economical than 
leasing. VA now owns all of the 13 com- 
puters it operates. This is saving $3 million 
@ year over various lease arrangements, The 
$7.5 million spent on these purchases is 
amortized in about 3 years. 

Adjustments in veterans’ monetary benefits 
required by legislative changes are now ac- 
complished by computer processing. An in- 
crease to beneficiaries authorized by the 88th 
Congress was adjusted by computer for 13 
cents a case—the cost per case under old 
manual adjustment methods would have been 


$1.69. In this instance the total adjust- 
ment cost was $150,000 rather than 
$1,900,000. 


It cost the Veterans’ Administration $23,000 
and took 6 days to pay the 1965 Government 
life insurance dividend. Under the old man- 
ual methods it would have cost $1.4 million. 
Per individual dividend this is a reduction 
from 27 cents to one-half cent. Computer 
techniques made this possible. 
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We now prepare Veterans’ Administration 
Ute insurance premium, Hen interest. and 
loan interest notices automatically by com- 
puter. The change from a manual-mecha- 
nized method reduced manpower and equip- 
ment costs by $100,000 annually, while func- 
tioning with greater speed and accuracy. 

Timesaving automatic data processing 
techniques have been introduced in inven- 
tory and control of pharmacy stocks. The 
time formerly spent by pharmacists. on these 
administrative duties ls now devoted to the 
increasing professional workload. Time saved 
ts valued at $33,000 per year. 

Systematic reviews to improve programs 
and operations are required at all levels of 
the Veterans’ Administration. We conduct 
them under a self-appraisal system. The De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery’s accom- 
plishments in fiscal year 1965 are especially 
noteworthy. Systematic reviews in 25 func- 
tional areas of field operations produced 1,769 
Improvements and annual savings of over 
$3 million. 

Administrative support elements in small 
hospitals were reorganized into Business 
Services Divisions. Annual savings of 
$172,000 were achieved by combining super- 
visory functions and improving manpower 
utilization. 

Reevaluation of Veterans’ Administration 
policy on loan of X-ray film eliminated a 
film reproduction laboratory in Columbus, 
Ohio, saving $17,00 annually. Original X-ray 
film rather than a reproduced copy is now 
loaned to private physicians and nongovern- 
ment hospitals. 

Used X-ray developing solution and ex- 
posed X-ray film are sent to the three Vet- 
erans’ Administration supply depots for ex- 
traction of silver and sale of the film. Gain 
from volume sales of the silver and film is 
substantially greater than when they were 
sold by individual fleld stations. Receipts 
per pound of film are up as much as 600 per- 
cent. Net income of $221,000 was derived 
from this effort in fiscal year 1965. 

Some of our medical installations have 
buildings physically separated by as much 
as several miles, We determined that food 
could be basically prepared in a main kit- 
chen and transported safely in heated or re- 
frigerated carte without affecting taste and 
patient acceptance. Kitchens were consoli- 
dated at four of these installations serving 
13,000 meals a day, reducing costs by $92,465 
a year, 

Annual savings of $60,000 were achieved 
by consolidating mail handling activities in 
Washington, D.C, A single point for receipt 
and dispatch of mail at the main building 
eliminated duplicate functions with no ad- 
verse effect. 

The reduced workload in the vocational 
rehabilitation and education program en- 
abled us to consolidate It with the compen- 
sation and pension program, saving $36,150 
per year. 

In our insurance activities, using improved 
procedural techniques we have increased the 
production of individual employees. This in- 
crease in the National Service Life Insurance 
Accounts Sections results in a 12 percent 
greater span of accounts to each work sta- 
tion. Realinement made possible by these 
workload adjustments has reduced our total 
work stations by 38 saving $322,000 annually. 

Simplified procedures, organizational im- 
provements and better management controls 
saved $341,600 in administrative services op- 
erations at agency headquarters. Sixty-one 
positions were eliminated with no loss in 
operating effectiveness. 

Mechanized card filing equipment for 30 
million index cards has been installed in 
regional offices. This equipment permits 
taster service and saves $55,900 annually in 
manpower and space. 

Centralized procurement has reduced our 
cost of some office machines by 30 percent. 
Overall, this method of procurement saved 
$125,000 in fiscal year 1965. 
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Summary o/ Cost re- 
duction examples 


Savings from the 59 examples 
itemized below 


ITEMIZED LIST OF ADDI- 
TIONAL EXAMPLES 


Reduction of computer diagnos- 


Shipment of data by air freight. 
Conversion of USGLI to ADP. 
Notice of death processing 


munications system 


Transfer of activities from Som- 
erville Supply Depot to Phil- 
adelphia DPC... .....-...... 


Teletype service consolidation 
Off-schedule requisition trans- 


Magnetic ink encoders 
Consolidation of VA teletype 


Internal audit, VAH, Fayette- 
Wille; N sae 
Internal audit, VARO, Lubbock, 


Credit statement of prospective 
purchaser and contract of 
SRE ͤ yay ep eyo 8 

Personnel statistical reportin 


Conversion of management per- 
sonnel inventory to tape 
Processing applications for hos- 
pitallzation -~-n 
Determination of V.R. & E. eligi- 
bility by ad judicators 
Improved efficiency in income 


Savings on new depot items 
Improved platemaking process 
Survey of chief attorney offices. 
New work measurement sys- 

tem—chief attorney program 


Storage of inactive records 

Passenger vehicle services for 
D.M. & S. field stations 

Workload in relation to re- 
sources-nursing 

Reduction of audiology exami- 
nation back] 

Cross-training of adjudicators 
and educational advisers 


Correspondence when child 
reaches age 18_._.......--... 
‘Preparation of insurance 
N o pander 


Maintaining loan guarantee real 
property accounting records 
Portfolio loan accounting for 
delinquent accounts 
Revision of investigative pro- 


Reorganization of NSLI direct 
pay units—St. Pau 
Tape-to-tape transfer of insur- 
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$25, 383, 593 
7, 810, 949 


Agency teletype system—circuit 


ey TT $12,312 


59, 500 


data processing center 15, 000 
Consolidation of VR. & E, 

8 ( nse A 25, 000 
Transfer of field station EAM 

( a oo 83, 000 
Digitronics study—Philadeiphia 

S 2.525608 E 50, 000 
Computer calculation of insur- 

ance awards 13, 500 


1, 000, 000 
700, 000 


667, 000 


cator e. — 20, 000 
Special study, administrative 
C —————— pumas 264. 460 
Translation unit abolished... 40, 000 
Processing insurance loan repay- 
P ˙ ͤ A — 25, 000 
Expense of procuring title evi- 
A Oe A 356, 500 
r 7, 810, 949 


Karin Walsh, Outstanding Editor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden death of Karin Walsh, managing 
editor, operations, of the Chicago-Sun 
Times was a shock to the thousands of 
Chicagoans who knew him as an honest, 
conscientious newspaperman dedicated 
to the best interests of the city of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Walsh served our city ably in the 
field of journalism for over 30 years and 
through his efforts, objective, accurate 
and timely news articles were brought to 
the people. 

He started his newspaper career in 
1936, after graduating from the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and by diligence and dedication 
worked his way to the top of his pro- 
fession. His colleagues and his friends 
knew him not only as an outstanding 
newspaper editor, but as an individual 
who gave freely of his time and energy 
to all civic and charitable causes. His 
firmness went hand in hand with his 
fairness, and able young people could al- 
ways count on him for guidance and help 
in their journalistic careers. 

Mr. Walsh was responsible for devising 
an unusually accurate straw-poll system 


_for use at election time. This poll became 


so widely known and so highly regarded 
that major newspapers on the east coast 
are planning an adaptation of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times’ for use by their own 
dailies. 

I know that Karin Walsh will be sore- 
ly missed by his friends, by his colleagues, 
and indeed by all Chicagoans whom he 
served so well. Mrs. Annunzio joins me 
in extending our condolences to his fam- 
ily. 

The following is an article which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun-Times on Au- 
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gust 29, 1965, on the death of Karin 

Walsh: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, Aug. 29, 1965} 

EVANSTON RITES MONDAY FoR KARIN WALSH, 
EDITOR 


Requiem mass will be offered at 11 n.m. 
Monday, at St. Mary Church, 1421 Oak, Evan- 
ston, for Karin Walsh, managing editor- 
operations of the Sun-Times, Burial will be 
in All Saints Cemetery. 

Mr. Walsh, who was 51, died of a heart at- 
tack Saturday in New York City. He had 
gone there to attend conferences with officials 
of the New York Herald Tribune planning 
adaptation to New York of an unusually ac- 
curate straw poll system Mr. Walsh helped 
devise. 

He was stricken in his room Friday after- 
noon at the Belmont-Plaza Hotel. His com- 
panion, Henry A. Kalcheim, Chicago attér- 
ney, took him to New York’s Madison Avenue 
Hospital, where Mr. Walsh died a few hours 
later. 

Tributes to Mr. Walsh for his attainments 
came from civic, business, educational, and 
political leaders. 

KERNER IN TRIBUTE 


Governor Kerner said: 

“Karin Walsh occupied a position of great 
responsibility in his community and he was 
worthy of it. 

“He was proof that nice guys, nice, hard- 
working and able, do finish first. First not 
only in position, but in the hearts of their 
friends and fellow citizens. 

“I knew Karim for more than 20 years. I 
liked him and respected him very much, and 
I will miss him. 

“Mrs. Kerner and I extend our condolences 
to his family and to his colleagues at The 
Sun-Times.” 

DALEY STATEMENT 

Mayor Daley said: 

“With the sudden passing of Karin Walsh, 
Chicago lost a great editor and an outstand- 
ing citizen. In the many years he served as 
an executive, Mr. Walsh represented the high- 
est standards of journalism with his objec- 
tivity, insistence for facts, and responsible 
news judgment. 

“Both as newsman and an individual Mr. 
Walsh gave freely of his time and energy to 
all civic and charitable causes, I shall miss 
him as a friend. I extend my sympathy to 
his family.” 

Marshall Field, editor and publisher of the 
Sun-Times and the Daily News, commented: 

“Karin Walsh was a fine news executive 
with a true feeling for Chicago. We shall 
miss him very much.” 

“SHOCKING NEWS” 

Albert Pick Jr., president, 
Corp.: 

> was most shocking and unbelievable 
news. I had known him since he was a 
boy and watched him go from the bottom to 
the top of his profession. He made a great 
impact on the news world. He will not only 
be missed by his paper, but by the city.” 

Edward W. Logelin, vice president-Chicago, 
United States Steel Corp.: 

“I've known and watched Karin Walsh's 
work for 20 years. He was one of the ablest 
newspaper men I ever met, and, even more 
important, I haye considered him as anyone 
who met him did, the kind of a friend you 
were proud to have known.” 

Dean Ira W. Cole, Medil] School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University: 

“He was one of the most colorful news- 
paper men in the Chicago tradition of a 
tough city editor type. Now he is a part of 
tradition. 

AIDED YOUNG REPORTERS 

“Underneath the dedness, he 
cared a tremendous amount for the city, for 
the Sun-Times, for his staff. I will remem- 
ber his judgment and desire to reach out 
and bring along new reporters. He was will- 


Pick Hotels 
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ing to give young people a chance, and he 
Was rarely wrong in his judgment.“ 

Y. J. Peak, assistant vice president, Dlinols 
Bell Telephone Co.: 

Karin was an innovator and refused to 
follow the beaten path day in and day out. 
He never allowed himself—or others—to get 
into a rut. And his firmness was always 
matched with fairness. I have lost a very 
good friend and Chicago a tremendous citi- 
zen.” 

NATIVE CHICAGOAN 

Mr. Walsh was a native Chicagoan but 
moved to Oak Park in early childhood. He 
attended Fenwick High School in the suburb. 
He was a member of the school's first foot- 
ball team and made its first touchdown. 

Mr. Walsh began his newspaper career in 
1936 after attending Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Medill School of Journalism. 

In 1940, he was named Sunday editor of 
the Times, predecessor to the Sun-Times. 
In 1942 he was named city editor, at age 28, 
youngest in the Nation to hold such a post 


a job he held until last September 1, when 
he became managing editor-operations. 


news story in the city and State. 
WON BROUN AWARD 


In 1946, Mr. Walsh and two other Times 
men—Jack McPhaul and the late James Mc- 
Guire—won the Heywood Broun Memorial 
Award. This was for an investigation and 
series of stories that won freedom for Joseph 
Majczek, an innocent man serving a life 
sentence for murder, In 1959 he won the 
Marshall Field Award for editorial excel- 
lence. 

Mr. Walsh had been active as a member of 
the staff that annually for years conducted a 
journalism seminar at MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Dl. With other news execu- 
tives he helped plan in-training jobs for 
NU journalism students on Cbicago news- 


papers. 

Last May he was elected president of the 
City News Bureau, a cooperative news-gather- 
ing organization for Chicago media. 

He also was a member of the management 
board of the Newspaper Division of Field 
Enterprises, Inc.; a member of the Continu- 
ing News Study Committee of the Associated 
Press Managing Editors; first vice president 
and governor of the Chicago Press Club, and 
a director of the Chicago Press Veterans 
Association. 

In the 1950's, Mr. Walsh conducted the 
award-winning radio show “Night Desk over 
WMAQ. 

Survivors include the widow, Mina Breaux 
Walsh; two sone, Breaux and Elmer Buzz“; 
a daughter, Shelia Anne; a sister, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Gill, of Oak Park, and two brothers, John 
F., of Oak Park, and James C., of St. Louis. 

The family asked that in lieu of flowers 
contributions be made to La Rabida Jack- 
son Park Sanitarium. It is a research and 
treatment center for children with rheu- 
matic fever and related maladies. 

Visitation 3 to 9 p.m. Sunday at John L. 
Hebblethwaite Chapel, 1567 Maple, Evanston. 


Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a letter from our former 
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colleague, the Honorable Carl T. Dur- 
ham, who ably and effectively repre- 
sented the Sixth District of North Caro- 
lina for 12 years, retiring January 3, 
1961. Mr. Durham asked me to convey 
to the Congress his thoughts concern- 
ing CLARENCE J. Brown. I am honored 
to have this privilege: 

Mr. Speaker, in the death of CLARENCE 
Brown, I have lost a friend. Our country 
has lost a great statesman. He was force- 
ful and effective in the House, a body of 
men and women he loved so much. We 
were both of the class of the 76th Congress. 
To have known him and served with him 
is gratifying to me. He served his country 
nobly. To his family I extend my love and 
sympathy. 


Tribute to the Late Honorable Clarence 
J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a sense of deep sadness that I learned 
of the passing of my close friend and 
colleague of many years in the House of 
Representatives, the Honorable CLARENCE 
J. Brown. 

CLARENCE Brown and I came to the 
House of Representatives at the same 
time, taking our seats in the 76th Con- 
gress, and we have served together as 
close friends since that date. I have ap- 
peared before the committee on which 
he had the honor to serve with such dis- 
tinction, the Committee on Rules, on 
many, many occasions in my capacity as 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and I can say with deep sincer- 
ity and from this personal knowledge 
that his firmly held convictions, his in- 
tegrity, and his conscientious devotion 
to duty were exceeded by no Member of 
this body. His career was one of out- 
standing service to his State as a young 
man before he came to the Congress, in 
addition to his successful conduct of im- 
portant business interests in his home 
State. I know of no individual whose 
grasp of the role of the legislative branch 
of the Government. was firmer or whose 
knowledge of the intricacies of the var- 
ious departments of Government was 
more extensive. The positions he took 
were always cogently argued and intelli- 
gently defended. 

CLARENCE Brown was one of the most 
well-liked Members of this body. His 
good sense of humor, his disarming can- 
dor, and his high personal standards 
were qualities well known and appre- 
ciated by all of us. Indeed, he was pos- 
sessed of those attributes of character 
and personality which we all envied and 
admired. We are saddened by his death 
because of his stature, and men of his 
character are few and far between. 

To his family, I express deep and sin- 
cere condolences in their time of sadness. 
His family, his friends, and constituents 
can take solace in the knowledge that 
CLARENCE BROWN served his country well 
and that he left a monument of achieve- 
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ments in the legislative history of the 
many hundreds of major legislative pro- 
posals to which he contributed and which 
he helped to shape. His influence will 
continue to be felt in the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our citizens 
through this medium for years to come. 


The St. Louis-Globe Democrat Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is not a 
southern newspaper. It is recognized as 
one of the outstanding papers in the Mid- 
west and is held in high esteem through- 
out the Nation. 

The Globe-Democrat recently pre- 
sented its views on the Los Angeles riot 
in an editorial which reflects the opinion 
of most responsible Americans. 

I commend the following editorial for 
what I consider to be an absolutely cor- 
rect evaluation of the causes of our Na- 
tion’s increasing lawlessness: 


Wuat COULD AMERICANS EXPECT BUT 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND Rrors? 


For half a decade the way has been paved 
for the eruptions of lawless violence that in- 
creasingly pock the Nation. Politicians from 
President Johnson down have nurtured and 
praised scofflaw demonstrations. 

Clergy have told their congregations to go 
ahead and break unjust laws. Priests, rab- 
bis, and nuns have paraded the streets, or 
joined sit-ins, to show their support for civil 
rights—while violating ordinances that have 
nothing at all to do with civil rights. They 
have told Negroes to do the same, 

Civil disobedience has not only been con- 
doned by the American establishment; it has 
been encouraged and hatled. Before Adlai 
Stevenson died, he had said, “In the great 
struggie to advance civil and human 
rights * * * evena jail sentence is no longer 
a dishonor but a proud achievement.” And 
the establishment cheered. 

Radicals have gone into Negro commu- 
nities and preached fear, mistrust, even 
hatred of the policeman as a brutal and 
natural foe. And the establishment has 
said, yes, we need civilian review boards. 

If the courts are too slow in your 
grievances, bypass the courts and go into the 
streets, the Negro has been told time and 


Recently, a Negro community took the Na- 
tion at its word and Los Angeles reaped the 
whirlwind. 

For several nights in a row rioters, looters, 
and thugs ran wild, atacking, beating, and 
burning in as an exhibition of 
lawlessness and anarchy as this civilized Na- 
tion has witnessed. 

It was only the weariness of the rioters 
and automatic weapons that finally quelled 
this insurrection against law and order. 

One can see the great paradox of the 
liberal protestations today in the person of 
Dick Gregory, once a comedian, but now one 
of the most ubiquitious racial incendiaries in 
the Nation, He has preached distrust of the 
white man, he has and partici- 
pated in demonstrations which have led 
communities to sword's point. 

In Los Angeles he took a bullet in the 
thigh reportedly trying to stop the type of 
riot for which his kind have been largely 
responsible. 
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There are many Negro and white commu- 
nities in this land where police could take 
the night off and crime would not increase, 
In such communities the commitment to 
law and order is no more than a natural 
extension of the community's accepted 
moral code. 

There are other communities where prac- 
tically the sole deterrence to anarchy is the 
police patrol. Law and order in such areas 
is a habit induced by police presence. 

While the distinctions may be crystal clear 
in the chairs of Academe, they are lost in 
the ghettos and slums. 

No less are we reaping what we have sown 
in northern California, where some 300 
demonstrators attempted to halt a troop 
train carrying men bound for Vietnam. One 
girl who had clambered aboard actually 
sounded as though her rights had been 
violated. “I was beaten and pulled off the 
train,” she protested indignantly. 

Such radicals are convinced they alone 
have the right to take the law into their 
own hands. They believe this because the 
establishment has long winked at the ex- 
cesses of their demonstrations. 

For years this country haa been on a binge 
of permissiveness, of toleration, of indul- 
gence, not only for lawbreakers and demon- 
strators but criminals. We had better sober 


up. 


A Line of Moderation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. Howard H. Zumbro, editor of 
the News-Reporter, Washington, Ga., 
carried an editorial in his paper com- 
mending the work of Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, Special White House Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs. I agree with the sen- 
timent he has expressed. I am pleased 
to place this editorial in its entirety in 
the Recorp to be read by all the public: 

A LINE or MODERATION 


When a Special White House Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs was appointed some 18 
months ago, numbers of interested people 
feared—or hoped as the case might be—that 
this would be followed by an antibusiness 
campaign, in which the consumer would be 
depicted as a helpless innocent, wide open 
to the ravages of heartless, money-hungry 
producers, retailers and others concerned 
with the consumer trades. 

That, happily, has not happened. The 
head of the new agency, Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, has found a great deal that is good in 
the way the American consumer is served. 
She has stressed the need for more aggressive 
efforts to eliminate true consumer frauds— 
a goal with which every legitimate business- 
man is in completey sympathy. And, as one 
authority puts it, the new program she is 
directing “Recognizes that too many people 
have been assuming too much with respect to 
the kinds of protection the consumer needs. 
Consumer education—to teach the consumer 
how to look out for herself—ts getting more 
attention, and business organizations will 
have a chance to play their part.” 

If new legislation in the consumer's inter- 
est proves to be really needed, it will come 
into being. But the big point is that a good 
many people who claim to speak for the con- 
sumer have vastly exaggerated that need. It 
is a simple matter to take some isolated inci- 
dent of chicanery and blow it up until it ap- 
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pears to be a general practice. It is equally 
easy to make consumers as a whole seem ig- 
norant and Ul- prepared to make their dollars 
do proper duty—-when as every producer and 
retailer knows, the great bulk of them are 
exceedingly canny buyers who can't be stung 
twice. 


Questions for the Clergy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am set- 
ting forth in the Recor an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Thursday, August 26, St. 
Louis Globe Democrat entitled Ques- 
tions for the Clergy.” I believe these are 
important questions to be answered. I 
would be happy to place in the RECORD 
whatever answer the clergy involved, or 
others who may wish to enter the dialog 
may care to make. 

Certainly there must be a national 
dialog on this serious issue. 

The editorial follows: 

QUESTIONS FOR THE CLERGY 


We are confident that the clergy, who have 
taken part in any of the lawless demonstra- 
tions in the name of civil rights, will ignore 
Senator Rosert Brro’s criticism of their ac- 
tivities as “shocking.” In their own minds 
these ministers, priests, nuns, and rabbis are 
as firmly convinced of the rectitude of their 
actions as Governor Wallace is of his. 

Like Senator Brun, we cannot impugn the 
motives of the clergy. But we do ask that 
they review what the Nation is reaping in 
order to reevalue what they have sown. 

First, the clergy tolerated and then urged 
disabedience of bad laws, such as southern 
laws ordering segregation of bus terminal 
lunch counters. These laws were then duti- 
fully violated by massive sit-ins and the 
majority of the Nation applauded. But 
somehow, as could have been predicted, the 
connection between the disobedience and 
the “bad law” was lost. 

Is it a bad law that forbids strewing New 
York sidewalks with garbage, blocking bridges 
at rush hours? Is it a bad law that says one 
must not block Chicago's streets or interfere 
with movement in public offices? _ 

Yet, clergy have violated these supposedly 
good laws. Why? To draw public attention 
to certain grievances of the Negro commu- 
nity, for instance the failure to bus Negro 
children to white public schools, they 


Well, Catholics in Missouri cannot have 
their children bussed to Catholic schools, 
which they feel Is a deep injustice. Having 
failed to get this “grievance” redressed in the 
legislature, should they block the streets of 
city and county? Or do Negro grievances 
alone justify violation of local ordinances? 

Radicals and pacifists in California believe 
they have a right to block trains to protest 
our Vietnam policy. Many Americans be- 
lieve our policy of recognizing Communist 
nations is immoral. Should they block the 
embassies of these nations with their bodies? 

We ask the lawless demonstrators among 
the clergy this: What would happen to the 
rights of us all if every group which felt it 
had a legitimate grievance followed your ex- 
ample in protesting it? 

In honesty, is the answer not chaos and 
the destruction of the society which has 
given us all such a measure of freedom and 
so many legitimate means of redress? 

The clergy will say Senator Byrd is wrong 
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in denouncing them for inciting violence 
when all their lawless demonstrations and 
acts of civil disobedience have been non- 
violent. ‘Technically, the clergy is right. 

But a man is responsible not only for his 
actions, but the results of his actions if he 
can both predict and avoid them. 

A hundred ministers, priests, and nuns 
parading down the main streets of a racially 
embittered rural Dixie town in mid-June, in 
violation of local ordinances and a century 
of ingrained custom, may be a nonviolent 
demonstration. 

But is it not provocation, an incitement, 
an agitation of the short-tempered, ignorant 
red-necks in that area? 

Suppose some concerned Alabamians, upon 

of the horrors of New York streets, 
took it upon themselves to drive to Gotham 
en masse and obtain a permit to march, one 
hot June afternoon, down 125th Street in 
Harlem, with placards damning black vio- 
lence on the subways and demanding laws to 
preserve the community from ravages of 
Negro criminals. 

That demonstration might be technically 
nonviolent, but were one of those whites hit 
with a brick from a roof top or shot dead, 
could the whites say they did not provoke 
anyone, that they had no responsibility for 
the ensuing death, 

Can the northern clergy who spent a day 
down in Dixie marching in front of the en- 
raged white community really say they are in 
no way responsible for the climate of racial 
bitterness and tension that followed, out of 
which came some berserk night rider to mur- 
der a woman on a highway? 

Is there greater understanding and love 
between the races in Chicago or Selma be- 
cause clergy lay down in the streets of one or 
marched in the streets of the other? We 
think not. 


H.R. 8567: The Higher Education Act 
of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9567) to 
strengthen the educational resources of our 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
Was not present on the floor of the House 
last Thursday, August 26, when the 
Higher Education Act, H.R. 9567, was up 
for consideration. I have been ill with 
pneumonia and by doctors’ orders have 
not been allowed to return to Washing- 
ton as yet. 

Since I was not able to secure a live 
pair in favor of the bill on final passage 
but was only paired generally, I should 
like to go on record as to my interest in 
and support of this legislation. 

In my district in North 
Carolina 13 institutions of higher learn- 
ing are located, 4 of them State-sup- 
ported institutions. I have had so many 
appealing letters from young people in 
the district who ardently desire to secure 
a college education but whose families 
cannot finance the cost in whole and 
sometimes in part. These young people, 
the potential future leaders in a complex 
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and demanding culture, need assistance 
to realize their dreams and to fit them- 
selves for the roles they should be able 
to play in the future development of our 
country. While I had some reservations 
about certain portions of the bill, I felt 
its beneficial aspects outweighed the as- 
pects about which I had reservations. 

In addition to assisting students, the 
bill will be of benefit to colleges and uni- 
versities in construction expansion pro- 
grams necessary to meet the burgeoning 
student population, will encourage and 
strengthen the developing institutions of 
the country struggling to help meet this 
need, and will improve and upgrade col- 
lege and university libraries, as well as 
provide for training of more librarians. 
More educational training to more peo- 
ple and a program of continuing educa- 
tion can be provided through the com- 
munity service courses under title I of 
the bill. 

It is my hope that in toto the bill will 
prove beneficial to students, institutions, 
and communities in the challenging 
years that lie ahead of us here in the 
United States. 


The Man Who Invented Labor Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial, 
entitled The Man Who Invented Labor 
Day,” from the Railway Carmen's Jour- 
nal, September 1965: 

Tou LL Have a HOLIDAY MONDAY, BECAUSE OF 

a Man Namep McGuire—THe Man WHO 

INVENTED LABOR Dar 


(Eorror’s Nore—This article was sub- 
mitted by Brother Henry H. Krukemeier, Lake 
Worth, Fla.. who retired from the car de- 
partment of the N-Y.C., Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Apil 1, 1957, with 32 years’ service. He is a 
member of lodge 1055 and has received his 20- 
and 30-year continuous membership pins.) 

Labor Day, in four swift decades, has be- 
come as firm a part of American holiday tra- 
dition as the Fourth of July. But Labor Day 
has its own special personality. A sharp 
demarcation between summer's lazy gold days 
and autumn’s back-to-school or work call, 
the long weekend extending over the first 
Monday in September is the time Americans 
customarily take to the open on wheels. 

Cities turn inside out in a scramble of 
cars, buses, trains, and planes. Parks and 
resorts are crowded. The White House—for 
Labor Day is celebrated everywhere on Amer- 
ican soll from the Virgin Islands to Samoa 
formally beseeches all merrymakers to take 
care, 

The morning after the holiday, the Nation's 
gainfully employed—now 70,851,000 strong— 
return to duty, feeling industrious or ex- 
hausted as the case may be. And hardly 
maona remembers that he owes his last fling 

summer to a red-haired, silver-tongued 
Irish-American named Peter J. McGuire, the 
National Geographic Society recalled recently. 

McGuire is both Labor Lay’s founder and 
forgotten man. 

Born in New York's East Side in 1852, Mc- 
Guire learned all about Manual 
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labor—at 11. With his Irish-born father 
fighting in the Civil War, the boy had to 
begin 


newspapers, 

floors of department stores, and holding 
horses for shoppers. Soon he was working 
in factories. 

The youth went into cabinetmaking and 
swiftly rose to leadership in the Nation's 
struggling labor movement. His career was 
helped by his eloquence—and perhaps a little 
by his admirable wax-tipped, handlebar 
mustache. But he charmed none of his em- 
ployers by pioneering the 8-hour day and 
helping to found the American Federation 
of Labor. 

On May 8, 1882, McGuire addressed the 
Central Labor Union in New York. A black 
bow tie quivered against his celluloid collar 
as he cried out for a festive day, about mid- 
way between July 4 and Thanksgiving to 
permit public tribute to “those who from 
rude nature have delved and carved the 
grandeur we behold.” 

He was then—at 29—president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, and an active leader in 
the Knights of Labor. 

McGuire argued that there were other holi- 
days representative of the religious, civil, 
and military spirit, but none “representa- 
tive of the industrial spirit.“ He said he be- 
lieved the first Monday in September was the 
most desirable date. The Central Labor 
Union agreed and adopted a resolution to 
clinch the matter. 

So it came to pass that on September 5 the 
first Labor Day was observed in New York. 
Employers took an exceedingly dim view, and 
gave few workers the day off. Some were 
threatened with dismissal if they paraded. 
Trouble was expected. 

Nonetheless, 10,000 people showed up to 
march along Fifth Avenue to the stirring 
Strains of “Killarney.” The old New York 
Herald reported that members of the Brick- 
layers Union were ‘‘wearing white aprons and 
carrying no clubs, although they had been 
chosen by the Central Labor Union to act 
us special police. They may have had bricks 
in their pockets.” 

A picnic, dancing, and speechmaking—by 
McGuire among others—set the style for 
Labor Days to come. Fireworks showered 
cascades of color over buildings where the 
first electric lights had recently been 
installed. 

Not long after the first parade, the General 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor voted for 
an annual shindig. On October 9, 1884, the 
Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Canada 
(which later became the American Federa- 
tion of Labor) voted in Chicago to make 
the celebration national. 

The Labor Day idea spread rapidly. Ore- 
gon made it a legal holiday in 1887. Con- 
gress, with a startling lack of dissension, 
gave it a stamp of approval by legalizing 
observances in the Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1894. All the States, 
by 1923, had fallen into line. 

Yet few history books and encyclopedias 
ever mention the founder’s name. Perhaps 
it should be repeated: Peter J. McGuire. 


A Statement on H.R. 8282, Employment 
Security Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, the Public 
Affairs Luncheon Club of Dallas has pre- 
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pared the following statement regarding 
H.R. 8282, the Employment Security 
Amendments, to which they strongly ob- 
ject. With your permission I include 
their remarks in the RECORD: 

It is with unlimited alarm that some 500 
members of the Public Affairs Luncheon 
Club of Dallas view the administration's ob- 
vious attempt to usurp still another Govern- 
ment program—that of unemployment com- 
pensation—from the hands of State control 
and place it under Federal control. 

This bill would increase the average 
weekly benefits paid to an unemployed per- 
son, increase the number of months an un- 
employed person can stay jobless and still 
receive Government checks and increase 
both the unemployment tax rate and the 
maximum amount of annual wage against 
which this tax can be levied. 

The enormous cost of this program would 
almost certainly force State taxes up with 
the increase in benefits. State employment 
taxes today average about $3 billion a year. 
Estimates of the increased costs for the new 
program—if Congress OK’s it—range from 
$3.5 to $4 billion, which would double the 
current cost. 

We earnestly urge that you and your com- 
mittee emphatically reject this total propo- 
sition on the basis of lack of substantiating 
testimony on the bill to date, absence of a 
complete analysis and vagueness, other than 
that portion which provides that a person 
may be able to draw unemployment benefits 
equal to two-thirds of his average weekly 
salary for an entire year. 

Further, under the present system many 
abuses have apparently been revealed and to 
increase unemployment benefits in this 
country’s current chaos would only com- 
pound these abuses. 

It is our opinion that the greatness of these 
United States was built—not impaired—by 
the apparent belief of its citizens that it was 
unwise to offer a man a handsome reward for 
remaining jobless over a protracted period of 
time, Therefore, again and urgently, we 
urge that you unite to defeat H.R. 8282. 

Mrs. J. KRBY SMITH, 
9 the Public Affairs Luncheon 
ub. 
Mrs. JohN BOOKHOUT, 
Chairman, the Resolutions Committee. 


Connecticut Newspaper Sees Need for 
Egg Marketing Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I introduced a bill, H.R. 7008, 
to establish a nationwide marketing or- 
der for eggs. I did so because I believe 
that this is the best way to solve the 
present pricing situation which is prov- 
ing detrimental to poultry and egg pro- 
ducers. 

When we recently had the omnibus 
farm bill under consideration in the 
House, an amendment by our distin- 
guished colleague from New York, the 
Honorable JosePH Y. RESNICK, to set up 
an egg-marketing program failed by a 
very close vote. The major reason for it 
was that this legislation had not been 
acted upon by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. I, therefore, hope the committee 


— 
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will give due consideration to this 
proposal. 

Meanwhile, the plight of the poultry 
and egg industry in Connecticut is con- 
tinuing and we are no nearer a solution 
than before. In this connection, I want 
to call to the attention of my colleagues a 
brief editorial which appeared on Au- 
gust 21, 1965, in the New Haven Journal- 
Courier dealing with this problem. Iam 
pleased to insert the editorial in the 
RECORD: 

From the New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 

Courier, Aug. 21, 1965] 


REPRESENTATIVE St. OGNE Wants Eco 
MARKETING ORDER 

More hens are laying more eggs in Con- 
necticut than was the case 20 years ago. But 
they are earning less for their family-farm 
operators than they did then. 

While several Congressmen were worried 
about the effects of a higher wheat process- 
ing tax on bread and Representative JOHN 
S. Monacan, Democrat, of Connecticut, Firth 
District, was debating Maine potato costs 
with tative WII un D. HATHAWAY, 
ot that State, the plight ot the egg producers 
is getting attention from Representative WIL- 
Lum L. Sr. Ovar, Democrat, of Connecticut. 

Sr. Once_fears that a large part of the egg 
industry at the family-farm level may be lost 
not only in Connecticut but in other States 
as well. He has sounded a warning in testi- 
mony before a House Agricultural Subcom- 
mittee. 

The Connecticut Congressman wants some- 
thing done about it. Specifically, he wants 
action through a self-help program, in the 
form of a nationwide marketing order for 
table eggs. This, as provided for in a bill 
Sr. Once has introducer, would require the 
approval of two-thirds of the producers and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Second District which the Legislator 
from Putnam represents is an agricultural 
section of the State, Representative Sr. 
Once is undoubtedly aware of the problems 
of his poultry-raising constituents, But he 
speaks, as well, for the egg consumers and 
not alone for egg producers when he calls for 
a marketing order. Such programs work two 
ways in their effects. 

Connecticut residents have long been fa- 
miliar with milk marketing orders and com- 
modity production controls of one kind or 
another. The proposed egg marketing set- 
up ought not to be too difficult to accept. 
The proposed program could work to the 
benefit of the famlly-farm egg producer 
while assuring the rest of us a full quota of a 
staple item in the American diet. 

Meanwhile, the trend is for higher prices. 


WV Applauds Defeat of Rotten Borough 
Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following news release from the 
Kings County Council of the Jewish War 
Veterans. 

Speaking for the council, County Com- 
mander Leon Deutsch indicates strong 
support of the one-man, one- vote prin- 
ciple enunciated by the Supreme Court. 
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He noted that the Dirksen amendment 
was defeated on the same day that the 
voting rights bill was sent to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. Both these ac- 
tions are part of the continuing struggle 
to guarantee full and equal representa- 
tion in our legislative bodies. 

The news release follows: 

WV APPLAUDS DEFEAT or ROTTEN BOROUGH 
AMENDMENTS 

The Kings County Council of the Jewish 
War Veterans, under the leadership of Leon 
Deutsch, county commander, advises the 
public at large, and the Members of both 
Houses of the U.S. Congress, that it is ex- 
tremely pleased that the U.S. Senate on 
August 4, 1965, saw fit to defeat the so- 
called Dirksen proposal—a constitutional 
amendment which would have permitted one 
house of a State legislature to be appor- 
tloned on the basis of factors other than 
population. It has long been part of the 
IWV legislative program to defeat any such 
proposal and to sustain the one-man, one- 
vote principle. 

County Commander Deutsch, speaking in 
behalf of Kings County Council, stated: We 
agree with the characterization of U.S. Sen- 
ator Josy D. Trpincs, of Maryland, that 
the Dirksen proposal and other similar pro- 
posed amendments are rotten borough 
amendments for they permit our State legis- 
latures to be as malapportioned as the fa- 
mous boroughs of 18th century England that 
were represented in Parliament notwith- 
standing the fact that they had little or no 
population.” 

Commander Deutsch noted that in 1962, 
there were incredible disparities in the ap- 
portionment of our State legislatures. For 
example: “The yote of some rural Vermont 
citizens were worth 987 times the vote of 
their urban neighbors. In California, the 
Los Angeles senator represented 4 million 
persons while one of his colleagues reper- 
sented only 14,000. In 1962, less than 20 
percent of the population could elect a ma- 
jority of the State senate of eight States. 
In Nevada only 8 percent of the people could 
control the senate. While there has been 
substantial progress since 1962, our legisla- 
tures are still a long way from fair appor- 
tionment.” 

Commander Deutsch declared: “We of the 
Jewish War Veterans believe in the principle 
of equal representation. The Dirksen pro- 
posal and similar efforts to amend the Con- 
stitution so as to allow the apportionment 
of one State legislative house on factors 
other than population is an unconcealed 
drive to destroy this principle and to give to 
a minority a permanent veto over the ma- 
jority of the people's will. At a time when 
we have been and will continue to be con- 
cerned with insuring and widening the 
franchise of the Negro, it would be a mock- 
ery to deprive those of our citizens, black 
and white, who live in the suburbs and 
cities, of their right to equal representation 
in our legislatures.” 

Continuing his statement, Commander 
Deutsch stated: “It is particularly gratifying, 
in this connection, to note that Congress on 
the very same day it defeated the Dirksen 
proposal, passed and sent to the President 
for his signature, the voting rights bill—a 
significant piece of legislation, which will 
insure and widen the franchise of the Negro. 
The passage of such legislation has also been 
a consistent part of our legislative program. 
These two actions are interrelated and on 
both scores, Congress is to be greatly 
commended.” 

We of Wi sound one note of caution. 
We are aware that Senator Dmxsrn and 
others have promised to continue this ill- 
advised fight against the decision of the US. 
Supreme Court. We shall remain vigilant 
and will use all of our resouces to help block 
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and defeat any future efforts to continue 
the “rotten boroughs.” 

The Jewish War Veterans is the oldest ac- 
tive war veterans organization in the United 
States. 


Federal Government Guilty of Abusing 
Its New Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 26, 1965, the Charlotte (N.C.) 


Observer contained an editorial entitled 


Federal Government Guilty of Abusing 
Its New Power.” This editorial is a very 
interesting one and should be read by 
people everywhere, and more particular- 
ly by the Government employees who are 
involved in the Prentiss, Miss., motel in- 
cident. 

The Charlotte Observer is a member of 
the Knight newspaper group and has al- 
ways been moderate in its approach to 
our racial problems. For that reason I 
believe it is significant that this paper 
has raised objections to the activity of 
the Federal Government in this case. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
editorial in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD: 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT GUILTY OF ABUSING 
Irs New Powrn 

The Federal Government, with all ite bil- 
ons of dollars worth of resources, has 
shamed itself in its zeal to give the right 
to vote to Negroes in Jefferson Davis County, 
Miss. The property rights of Mrs, Alagene 
Allen have been callously trampled upon. 

Mrs, Allen owns Magnolia Courts, the only 
motel in the small town (population 1,321) 
of Prentiss, the county seat. 

The county is 1 of 14 ir. the Deep South 
to which Federal registrars haye been sent. 
But the U.S. Post Office had no space for them 
to set up shop in Prentiss, and no other 
space was available. 

Consequently, the General Services Ad- 
ministration initiated condemnation pro- 
ceedings against the Magnolia Courts, A 
Federal district judge, acting under eminent 
domain, ordered the motel to make four units 
available to the registrars for a 60-day period 
and set payment for the use at $3,000. 

That's a per-unit daily bill of $12.50, no 
grand sum. 

But in addition to getting four units 
at this modest cost, the Government has 
removed all furniture from the rooms, cut 
doors in the walls to provide access between 
the units and put new locks on the doors. 

About 6 months ago Mrs, Allen voluntarily 
desegregated the mote! in order to accommo- 
date some soldiers, and her business fell off 
about a third. 

No doubt the business will be further 
damaged by the sight of scores of would-be 
voters lining up to be registered in the com- 
mandeered motel rooms. 

The occupation of the four rooms under 
eminent domain is no doubt legal, and legal- 
ity may even be stretched to knocking new 
doors in the walls of Mrs. Allen's establish- 
ment. But legal or not, the GSA should have 
left the motel alone, condemned a small plot 
of land or an empty lot and placed a us 
Army trailer or a Quonset hut on it as a place 
to register voters. 
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If that should for any reason be impracti- 
cal, then the Government should have con- 
demned all of the motel and paid Mrs. 
Allen a fair price for it. 

As the matter now stands, agents of the 
Federal Government have initiated an out- 
rageous, unwise, and insensitive act in the 
name of a good cause. This procedure is an 
affront to common decency and fair play. 
It provides handy ammunition for all who 
still oppose the extension of elementary rights 
to Negroes. 

If President Johnson himself does not act 
to stop this kind of misuse of the power 
with which he has helped to arm Federal 
Officials, he and the cause he espouses will 
come up short at the bar of public opinion. 


Remarks of Edwin A. Martinson at School 
Dedication at Marshfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the news we have been hearing recently 
about a threatened teachers strike in 
New York City, and about the discord 
that has been affecting school systems 
in other large communities, I would like 
to bring the attention of the House to 
the progress being made by the town of 
Marshfield in my own State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Marshfield, a small community in my 
12th District, has recently opened a new 
junior high school—a project which 
brings to a total of $6 million the sacri- 
fice in taxes which the residents have 
made in education since 1953. This, I 
think, is a great tribute to the confidence 
which this small town places in the fu- 
ture of its youth. 

As we all know, the House passed last 
week a bill to provide Federal aid to 
higher education. I said at that time 
that one thing the Federal Government 
cannot do is provide students with the 
will to learn or professors with the in- 
spiration to teach. And, indeed, we see 
in the little community of Marshfield 
that it is local initiative and dedication 
and sacrifice which are the real founda- 
tions of educational progress. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to an ex- 
cellent speech by a man most highly es- 
teemed for his many years of service to 
the school system of Marshfield, and in 
whose name the new school will be dedi- 
cated, Mr. Edwin A. Martinson, Some 
of Mr. Martinson’s remarks certainly de- 
serve to be reproduced in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. I include them as follows: 

At a time like this I can only think back 
over the years and realize the great sacrifice 
that our citizens have undergone to main- 
tain and improve their school facilities, 

When you realize that the citizens of 
Marshfield mortgaged themselves to the 
amount of $6 million from 1953 to 1964, 
only then does the full impact of volun- 
tary self-sacrifice come to the fore. 


Such acts are hallmarks of a select com- 
munity. . 
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This structure is welded together with 
brick and mortar, a beautifully designed and 
equipped building. But to me it is also 
welded with an intrinsic and in- 
visible bond that results only from a fine 
spirit of mutual confidence, respect, and un- 
derstanding between all who are imme- 
diately concerned, * * * 

I want to make a point of this because it 
exemplifies the highest quality of citizenship 
that we should all strive for in education, 
community government, and in the search 
for the good life. 

For myself, it was with regret that I found 
it necessary to terminate my service during 
the past school year and it is is my hope that 
this bullding will always stand as a beacon 
symbolizing those fine human qualities so 
necessary in public service in an American 
democracy: the highest mutual confidence, 
the highest mutual respect, and understand- 
ing. . 


Aid Ends to the Republic of China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 30, 1965, 16 years of American 
economic assistance to the Republic of 
China ended, a culmination of dynamic 
efforts on the part of Taiwan and the 
United States to achieve self-sustaining 
economic and social growth in the 
country. 

The economic success of the Republic 
of China illustrates what foreign aid 
can accomplish when accompanied by 
relative stability and effective self-help 
effort. 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently hailed this successful foreign aid 
mission in two articles which I would 
like to insert in the RECORD. 

From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
6, 1965] 
ForMosa’s GRADUATION 

We can think of a number of reasons to 
say “bravo” at the announcement from Wash- 
ington that the Republic of China on For- 
mosa no longer needs American economic 
aid. For example: 

We are delighted that Formosa — despite 
the ever-present threat from Communist 
China, the need to settle hundreds of thou- 
sands of mainland Chinese refugees and sol- 
diers, the tremendous damage done the is- 
land during World War II—has been able to 
work up to a state of self-sufficiency. 

We believe that Formosa’s hard work and 
good showing will strengthen the island's 
claim to independent status from Commu- 
nist China, 

We welcome this further evidence that 
American foreign aid can and does result 
in an economically handicapped area's learn- 
ing to pay its own way. 

We also welcome this relief to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, who, with remarkable pati- 
ence, has seen himself taxed year after year 
for the United States’ vast worldwide eco- 
nomic and military assistance program. 

It is sometimes hard in the face of what 
seem to be never-ending demands on Amer- 
ica's pocketbook, to step back and view the 
foreign aid program dispassionately. Fur- 
thermore, this view is often distorted by the 
almost unimaginable complexity of the op- 
eration. On top of this, we are likelier to 
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hear of those cases where foreign aid is 
abused, goes awry or is repaid in insults 
rather than with thanks than of those cases 
where aid is successful. 

Yet in the two decades since the end of 
World War II this aid has done incalculable 
good. Perhaps its most sensational success 
was that of putting a ravaged Western Eu- 
rope back on its economic feet through the 
Marshall plan. But on every continent, ex- 
cept the Australian where postwar aid was 
not needed, there is a long list of successes 
Some of these have been outstanding, oth- 
ers have been more modest, still others have 
not been as great as they might have been. 
Each in its way, however, has contributed to- 
ward a safer, happier, healthier, stabler 
world. 

While welcoming these feats, we should 
never lose sight of the fact that, at its best. 
foreign aid is abnormal and should be tem- 
porary. The founder of this newspaper, Mary 
Baker Eddy, once quoted with warm approval 
an apothegm which reads: “The noblest 
charity is to prevent a man from accepting 
charity; and the best alms are to show and 
to enable a man to dispense with alms.” 

We trust that this will always remain the 
aim of American foreign aid. We believe 
that Formosa’s case shows how successfully 
this can be done. 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
July 2, 1965] 
AID von Formosa ENDS 

TAIPEI, FoRMosA.—Mission successful. 

These two words are a fair assessment of 
an American effort to make the Republic of 
China’s economy capable of supporting itself. 

The economic aid program ended here 
June 30, but American military assistance. 
which has so far amounted to more than 
$2.7 billion, is being continued. 

The United States has contributed $1,465 
billion to the economic aid program in the 
15 fiscal years since 1951. 

But ald budgeted in previous years will 
keep flowing through 1967 in the form of 
power generating equipment and other items. 

GROWTH HAILED 


This aid will amount to approximately $47 
million in the second half of the current 
calendar year, $66 million in 1966, and $18 
million in 1967. 

The U.S. Ambassador, Adm. Jerauld 
Wright, said in a recent speech: “One of the 
marvels of the present age is the economic 
growth of the Republic of China.” 

In saying this, the Ambassador had such 
facts as these in mind: 

Industrial production in the Republic of 
China increased by three times since 1954. 

Agricultural production has doubled in 
the past 15 years. 

The per capita income has risen from 
about.$70 a year in the early 1950's to more 
than $150 a year at the present time. 

Electric power generation is now more 
than a million kilowatts, compared with 
only 33,000 at the end of World War II. 

Manufactured goods, less than 10 percent 
of nationalist China’s total exports in 1950, 
now form almost half the country's exports. 

The American staff of the Republic of 
China mission from the U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID) here has 
dwindled from a of 148 in 1959 to 21 
now. All will have gone by the end of 1967. 

The American decision to terminate grant 
aid to the Republic of China was announced 
last year. 

One reason for the decision was that this 
island could obtain credit from the World 
Bank, the Export and Import Bank, and 
other financial and business institutions, and 
it could earn sufficent foreign exchange from 
exports. 
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Coral Gables Chapter of Military Order 
of the World Wars Urges Inclusion of 
2-Year Colleges in ROTC Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Civil War it became apparent to 
many that aside from our professional 
military men—that is, the graduates of 
the Military Academy at West Point— 
our officer corps was lacking in training. 
When the Morrill Act was passed on 
July 2, 1862, an effort was made to allevi- 
ate this problem by requiring the so- 
called land grant colleges to teach mili- 
tary tactics. 

What grew out of this teaching of 
military tactics was the Reserve Officer 
Training Corps—ROTC—which has been 
the backbone of our officer corps in two 
world wars and various other conflicts 
during the last 100 years. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, we are faced with 
a situation which is something of an 
anomaly. Throughout the country in 
the post-World War I era, there has 
been a rapid growth and expansion of a 
new type of educational institution— 
namely, the 2-year or junior college. 
Under present law, however, these insti- 
tutions are not authorized—except in a 
very few instances—to teach military 
tactics. 

These 2-year colleges are today per- 
forming a vital service by alleviating, to 
some extent, the over-crowded condi- 
tions which exist at 4-year colleges. For 
many who attend the 2-year institutions, 
the education they receive there is 
enough to satisfy their wants. However, 
there are those who wish to continue and 
broaden their education by continuing 
at a 4-year college in order to receive a 
degree 


It is on these individuals that a recent 
resolution of the Coral Gables Chapter of 
the Military Order of the World Wars 
focuses attention. If these students 
wish to receive a Reserve commission in 
the Armed Forces of our country, they 
are at a serious disadvantage. 

The only way in which they can offset 
the lack of classroom training received 
by others during their first 2 years in 
the ROTC basic course is attendance at 
camp during the summer between their 
sophomore and junior years. This is in 
addition to the regular encampment re- 
quired of all members of the ROTC ad- 
vanced course during the summer be- 
tween their junior and senior years. 
Since the summer offers to many stu- 
dents an opportunity to earn a large por- 
tion of their school expenses, the present 
situation automatically excludes many 
individuals who possess the leadership 
qualities and ability required of our 
officer corps. 

It is for this reason that I wish to 
bring to your attention the above-men- 
tioned resolution. It succinctly urges 
the inclusion of 2-year colleges under the 
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ROTC program so that those students 
transferring to 4-year colleges will find 
themselves on an equal footing with 
their fellow students who have been in 
attendance at the 4-year institution 
right along: 

Whereas in many States the civilian edu- 
cational institutions are building 2-year 
junior colleges as the primary step toward 
higher education, and for the students of 
the 2-year junior colleges who desire to con- 
tinue on for a baccalaureate degree, 2-year 
senior colleges; and 

Whereas there is no provision for the es- 
tablishment of Senior Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps at these 2-year colleges; and 

Whereas students of junior colleges are 
now deprived of the opportunity to complete 
the first.2 years of the senior ROTC course 
of instruction which leads to a commission 
in the Armed Forces; and 

Whereas as a result of the above it would 
appear that a vast number of young men are 
excluded from having an opportunity to 
serve their country to the fullest extent of 
the advantages of learning acquired during 
their college years, in a commissioned 
capacity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national headquarters 
of the Military Order of the World Wars take 
such action necessary to have existing law, 
Section 2102: Establishment; of Chapter 
103; Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; 
of Public Law 88-647, dated October 13, 1964, 
amended so as to include 2-year junior and 
senior colleges in the training program, 
thereby granting the students of 2-year 
junior and senior colleges the same right to 
participate in the Senior Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps curriculums that is, at pres- 
ent, authorized for students enrolled in 4- 
year educational institutions offering such a 
course, 


Not Just “Back to School” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
across the country students are return- 
ing to school. There has been much 
proper and practical emphasis on the 
value of education, and it is important to 
note the grassroots appreciation of ac- 
quiring the fullest possible education. 

Numerous publications are using their 
editorial pages to inspire the proper atti- 
tude toward returning to school. One 
of the most effective editorials I have 
noted appeared in the Palos Regional, 
Palos, III., on August 26. 

Nor Just “Back ro SCHOOL” 


The seasons of the year run their course 
swiftly. No one knows that better than our 
tens of millions of youngsters. For the sum- 
mer vacation is nearly gone and the begin- 
ning of the next school year approaches 
swiftly. 

Many, perhaps most, will return to school 
with a feeling of regret. Summer vacation, 
with all its and many-sided attrac- 
tions, is fun. It's only human nature to wish 
it could continue forever. But, for all of the 
laborsaving progress that has been made, 
we still live in a world in which work and 
knowledge are essentials. And the advances 
of science and technology have vastly in- 
creased the kind and amount of education 
that is needed if the young person is to have 
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a successful and rewarding career as an adult. 
Little room is left for the uneducated and 
the half-educated. Those who lack at least 
a high school education face a tough road 
ahead. And college training is of necessity 
demanded by more and more employers. 

Nowadays, stress is laid on physics, mathe- 
matics, the chemical arts, and other of the 
sciences. But the boy or girl who learns only 
a trade or a profession is but half a person. 
The finished student must have at least fair 
working knowledge of literature, the other 
fine arts, and economics. It is in this classi- 
fication that the schools, in too many in- 
stances, seem to have failed. Too many grad- 
uates leave the halls of ivy with an insuffi- 
cient understanding of this country’s eco- 
nomic system and the system of represen- 
tative government it supports, which together 
have protected the individual's liberty and 
made this Nation great and powerful. Lack 
of understanding of the political and eco- 
nomic heritage by which we live is a most 
serious weakness in a world torn by conflict- 
ing and angry ideologies. 

Let the student return to school with a 
will. And let his school properly prepare him 
for a constructive place in the world he will 
enter as an adult. 


Immigration Reform 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 2580) to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. ROT BAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2580, to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, be- 
cause I believe it provides many urgently 
needed and long-overdue reforms and 
revisions in America’s present immigra- 
tion system. 

We are, in the words of John F. Ken- 
nedy, “a nation of immigrants - and no 
country on earth owes more to immi- 
grants than America. 

As Franklin D. Roosevelt said in 1944: 

All of our people—except full-blooded 
American Indians—are immigrants, or de- 
scendants of immigrants, including those 
who came here on the Mayfiower. 


Californians, particularly, have always 
had a special stake in our immigration 
policies—because we owe so much to the 
immigrants who came to our State from 
all over the world. 

And we have always been an outward- 
looking people, coming as we do from 
many ethnic and cultural backgrounds— 
a true melting pot of the strength and 
diversity that has made America great. 

For this reason, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to support the legislation before 
us today as the first major revision in our 
now long out-dated and highly discrimi- 
natory 40-year-old immigration system. 

The last four Presidents of the United 
States—Johnson, Kennedy, Eisenhower, 
and Truman—have all opposed continu- 
ation of the discredited and ineffective 
national origins feature of the present 
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law, and have recommended enactment 
of a number of reform measures to se- 
cure a fairer, more equitable, and non- 
discriminatory immigration system. 

In vetoing what later became the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
President Truman stated: 

This quota system—always based upon 
` assumptions at variance with our American 
ideals—is long since out of date and more 
than ever unrealistic in the face of present 
world conditions * * (its) greatest vice, 
however, is that it discriminates, deliberately 
and intentionally, against many of the 
peoples of the world. * * * The basis of this 
quota system was false and unworthy in 
1924. Itis even worse now. 


President Eisenhower also sent mes- 
sages to Congress recommending immi- 
gration reform, stating that experience 
in the postwar world demonstrated that 
the national origins method of admitting 
aliens needed to be reexamined, and a 
new system adopted which would admit 
aliens within allowable numbers accord- 
ing to new guidelines and standards. 

On July 23, 1963, in his special immi- 
gration message to Congress, President 
Kennedy declared: 

The most urgent and fundamental reform 
I am recommending relates to the national 
origins system of selecting immigrants.* * * 
The use of a national origins system is with- 
out basis in either logic or reason. It neither 
satisfies a national need nor accomplishes 
an international purpose. In an age of inter- 
dependence among nations such a system Is 
an anachronism, for it discriminates among 
applicants for admission into the United 
States on the basis of accident of birth. * * * 
Accordingly, although the legislation I am 
transmitting deals with many problems which 
require remedial action, it concentrates at- 
tention primarily upon revision of our quota 
tmmigration system. The enactment of this 
legislation will not resolve all of our im- 
portant problems in the field of immigration 
law. It will, however, provide a sound basis 
upon which we can build in developing an 
immigration law that serves the national 
interest and refiects in every detail the prin- 
ciples of equality and human dignity to 
which our Nation subscribes. 


And in January of this year, President 
Johnson characterized the present immi- 
gration law as “incompatible with our 
basic American tradition.” 

He continued: 

Over the years the ancestors of all of us— 
some 42 million human beings—have mi- 
grated to these shores. The fundamental, 
longtime American attitude has been to ask 
not where a person comes from but what 
are his personal qualities. On this basis men 
and women migrated from every quarter of 
the globe. By their hard work and their 
enormously varied talents they hewed a 
great nation out of a wilderness. By their 
dedication to liberty and equality, they cre- 
ated a society reflecting man’s most cher- 
ished ideals. * * * Violation of this tradi- 
tion by the national origins quota system 
does incalculable harm. * * * I do not 
believe it is either good government or good 
sense. 


With this background of bipartisan 
presidential support for a major over- 
haul of our immigration policies, it is a 
real privilege to be able to support the 
present legislation, which, though still 
not perfect, represents a tremendous im- 
provement over the existing system. 

The bill's main provisions will: 

First. Abolish the national origins 
quota system, which is based largely on 
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birthplace and ancestry and is tied to 
the 1920 Federal census. Besides being 
highly discriminatory in both theory and 
practice, the national origins system has 
been a failure even as a device to control 
immigration by pre-determined percent- 
ages of national and racial stock. 

For example, during the period since 
the 1952 law was enacted, only approxi- 
mately one-third of all aliens admitted 
to the United States were quota immi- 
grants admitted in accordance with 
racial or national eligibility. Despite 
this fact, the entire fabric of our immi- 
gration law has been blemished by the 
very existence of such a discriminatory 
system. 

Second, Provide for a new and far 
more equitable system of preferential ad- 
mission of immigrants based on close 
family relationships with US. citizens 
and permanent resident aliens. It also 
provides priority for immigrants with 
special skills and talents, for persons of 
exceptional] ability in the sciences or arts, 
and for some openings to fill jobs where 
workers are in short supply. 

Third. Put an overall 170,000 limita- 
tions—including 10,200 refugees and a 
maximum of 20,000 for any one coun- 
try—on the number of immigrants who 
could be admitted to the United States in 
any fiscal year. This would not include 
“immediate relatives—spouses, children 
and parents of U.S. citizens—or special 
immigrants” from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, both of which groups are consid- 
ered outside the overal numerical lim- 
itation. 

Fourth. Eliminate the present Asia- 
Pacific triangle provision, which greatly 
restricted immigration by people of Asian 
ancestry. Other discriminatory features 
of that provision were removed by Con- 
gress in recent years, and this bill will 
end them all—thus eliminating the last 
vestige of disèrimination against persons 
of Asian descent from our immigration 
laws. 

Fifth. Require safeguards to protect 
American workers from unfair job com- 


against adverse working standards. 

Mr. Chairman, I was gratified that the 
House did not accept the amendment to 
impose a numerical ceiling on immigra- 
tion from the Western Hemisphere. 
Such a ceiling would, in my opinion, have 
adversely affected our historic good 
neighbor policy and would have dis- 
turbed the close, friendly relations we 
are attempting to build through the Al- 
liance for Progress. 

However, I am disappointed that the 
legislation before us continues a provi- 
sion of the present law which discrim- 
mates against certain relatives of U.S. 
citizens or permanent resident aliens 
from the Western Hemisphere by requir- 
ing that they obtain a special clearance 
from the Secretary of Labor prior to is- 
suance of a visa. 

It is my intention to continue to work 
to eliminate this unjust and discrimina- 
tory provision of our immigration laws, 
so that intending immigrants from the 
Western Hemisphere will be accorded the 
same consideration as persons from other 
parts of the world with similar family re- 
lationships to U.S. citizens or permanent 
resident aliens. 
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With this exception, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe H.R. 2580 is a major improvement 
over our current policy. 

It certainly does not “open the immi- 
gration floodgates” as some have alleged, 
for the actual increase ir authorized an- 
nual total immigration will be less than 
2,000 over the present number of quota 
admissions. 

But, by eliminating the long-discredit- 
ed national origins quota system and 
setting up an equitable selection system 
based on first come, first served within 
preference categories designed, first, to 
reunite families, and second to admit 
those with specia knowledge or skills, 
this bill can make a real contribution to 
our Nation's foreign policy, while at the 
same time strengthen our domestic U.S. 
economic and cultural objectives. 

For these reasons, I hope that H.R. 2580 
will receive the wholehearted support of 
the Members of this House. 


Cedar Rapids Gazette Points Out Need 
for Immigration Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the House of Representatives took 
a wise and constructive step in passing 
H.R. 2580, which amends the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


Reform of our immigration laws has 
been needed for many years. In fact, 
since the end of World War II, Presi- 
dents Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson have all recommended that 
me Congress take action in this direc- 

on. 


In connection with the vote last week, 
I would like to call to the attention of my 
fellow Members an editorial from the 
August 14, 1965, issue of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

As the editorial notes, the national 
origins quota system is unrealistic and, 
because of its favoritism toward selected 
ethnic groups, essentially inconsistent 
with the basic traditions of America. 


The national origins system would be 
repealed by the bill passed last week by 
the House, and I am hopeful that similar 
action will be taken by the Senate before 
this session of the Congress ends. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the editorial: 

OVERHAULING IMMIGRATION 

The House Judiciary Committee’s recent 
27 to 4 approval of a bill to reform the Na- 
tion’s archaic immigration laws by no means 
has assured eventual passage of the measure, 
but it took a long step in the right direction. 

Promoted off and on since President Tru- 
man's time, the bill would do away with the 
national origins quota system for admitting 
immigrants. That formula dates from 1924. 
It limits the annual influx from most Euro- 
pean countries to a percentage of their 
natives represented in the U.S. census of 
1920. Most other nations have been arbi- 
trarily restricted to quotas under 100 per year. 
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This has been justly attacked as discrimi- 
natory to the point of virtual exclusion for 
people shadowed by a statutory prejudice of 
more than 40 years’ standing. In allowing 
only a moderate overall rise in 
(up perhaps 50,000 from the 5-year average 
of 350,000), the new arrangement would put 
on equal footing all nations outside the 
Western Hemisphere. Their nationals could 
enter under basic limits of 20,000 per country 
per year. 

Significantly, too, the measure would es- 
tablish new priorities in issuance of immi- 
grant visas. Preference would go, in this 
order, to: Close relatives of US. citizens; 
scientists, artists and members of the pro- 
fessions; workers capable of filling domestic 
labor shortages; refugees from communism. 

In present form, the bill undoubtedly has 
imperfections. Further work before it 
reaches final shape can be expected as a mat- 
ter of course. But other than from diehard 
pockets of the isolation spirit so long dis- 
credited by modern-day reality, there can be 
no serious disput that the step it contem- 
plates is overdue and urgent. 


The Honor Roll for Grassroots Democ- 
racy—The Discharge Petition for Home 
Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post carried an editorial yester- 
day which deserves the attention of all 
Members of the House. 

The discharge petition for the home 
rule bill, now on the Speaker’s desk, is 
an opportunity for each Member of the 
House to publicly state his belief in our 
form of government—representative 
democracy. Signing of the discharge pe- 
tition will, as the Post editorial states, 
earn each signer a place on a roll of 
honor and gratitude in the hearts of the 
residents of Washington, who have 
waited and worked so long and patiently. 

Mr. Speaker, there is little political 
profit to be gained from support of home 
rule. The people who will be most grate- 
ful cannot elect one Member of this 
House. 

Let me hasten to say, however, that 
there is something in the bill and peti- 
tion for us. By granting the District 
home rule under the Senate bill, we will 
be freeing ourselves from the tyranny of 
District Monday. No longer will we have 
to expend our energy and our time in 
legislating on matters of little concern 
to our constituents and of purely local 
import. 

Let us free ourselves, Mr. Speaker, 
from the burden of District Monday, and 
let us free the residents of the District of 
Columbia from unrepresentative rule. 
Let us sign the discharge petition and 
get on with the Nation's business. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the full text of the Post editorial at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Honor Roll. 

A roll of honor is being written in the 
House of Representatives. Inclusion in it 
is available on a first-come, first-serve basis 
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to every Congressman who steps forward and 
affixes his signature to the discharge petition 
for the District of Columbia home rule bill. 
The names on that petition will command 
the gratitude and respect not along of Wash- 
ingtonians but of all Americans so long as 
freedom is revered and the principle of gov- 
ernment by the consent of the governed is 
respected in this land. 

There can be no more than 218 names on 
this honor roll. When that number of sig- 
natures has been affixed to the petition lying 
on the desk in front of the Speaker of the 
House, the petition will at once become effec- 
tive, and there will be no room for laggards. 
If, as we fervently hope and expect, the 218 
names are signed before the last day of this 
month, the home rule bill can be called up 
for debate and a vote on September 13. No 
one seriously doubts that the House, like the 
Senate, will pass this measure if it is given 
an opportunity to do so. 

The petition itself is simply a petition to 
permit the House of Representatives to get 
on with the orderly discussion and decision 
of its own legislative business. It Is a de- 
vice—the appropriate and orderly device de- 
vised by the Legislature's own rules—for 
bringing to the floor a bill which a commit- 
tee has been flagrantly and wilfully dilatory 
in reporting. In this case, the House Dis- 
trict Committee has kept the bill bottled up 
for 16 years—a span of time during which 
the Senate has endorsed home rule six times. 

Let no one say, therefore, that the dis- 
charge petition is a disruption of the orderly 
procedure of the House. It is a restoration 
of orderly procedure. Let no one say that 
the discharge petition deprives the District 
Committee of a chance to consider the pro- 
posal. Its current hearings are a trans- 
parent contrivance for additional delay. 
There is not a clause or aspect of the home 
rule bill which has not already been thor- 
oughly considered and debated and compro- 
mise and refined—in a score of past hearings 
and in debate by the Senate. Let the House 
now debate it—and bring the issue at last 
to a resolution. 

The discharge petition is, in fact, a declara- 
tion of Independence—a declaration of inde- 
pendence for the House itself from the tyr- 
anny of the District Committee, as well as 
a declaration of independence for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It seeks for the Capital 
community the minimum measure of inde- 
pendence which is the birthright of all Amer- 
icans. Members of Congress can sign it with 
the same pride that must have moved earlier 
Americans who signed the great Declaration 
that constituted the beginning of this Na- 
tion's history. 


A Dream Comes True 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, August 14, a dream of 4 
years became reality with the opening 
of a $1,208,000 meatpacking facility near 
Gooding, Idaho—in my congressional 
district. 

Truly a monument to the forward- 
thinking residents of the area, this plant 
will employ up to 75 men when 
at full capacity, and will add a weekly 
payroll of $10,000 to the area’s economy. 
This will be in addition to the many 
employees who will be working in as- 
sociated industries, supplying services 
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to the plant. It gives new meaning 
to the term “agri-business.” 

The plant—Stockmen’s Meat Packing 
Corp.—contains a kill plant complex 
covering 52,000 square feet. The com- 
plete facility includes a large one-story 
concrete and steel kill plant, the largest 
and most modern in the Western States. 
The kill floor is designed to enable 
slaughter of 50 head of beef per hour, or 
400 head in an 8-hour shift on a gravity 
rail system with the utilization of swivel 
spreaders, air knives, hide puller, and 
many other modern methods of process- 
ing cattle to fit today’s market demands. 

Mr. Speaker, many superlatives could 
be added to the above description of this 
one segment of the plant, and could be 
equally applied to the plant as a whole, 
or to other parts of it. 

Above all—the completion of the plant 
shows what can be accomplished when 
men have dreams; and then get together, 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
work toward fulfillment of those dreams. 
In this case, the fulfillment has been 
an important addition to the economy 
of the area involved and to the State 
of Idaho. 


Erratic Numbers Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the sup- 
porters of socialized medicine have long 
illustrated their idyllic picture of life un- 
der a system of government-controlled 
health care by pointing to the com- 
parison in infant mortality rates in the 
United States and Sweden. The higher 
life expectancy and lower infant death 
rate in Sweden, so these critics of Amer- 
ican medicine point out, demonstrates 
that socialized medicine is preferable to 
the American system. However, I was 
happy to read in the August 23, 1965, is- 
sue of the American Medical Association 
News that this “erratic numbers game” 
has been tellingly refuted by AMA presi- 
dent James Z. Appel. 

I am pleased, therefore, to include in 
the Recorp, two articles from the AMA 
News, August 23, 1965, which demon- 
strates the fallacy of trying to prove a 
point of view by the use of bare statistics: 

THE NUMBERS GAME 

Critics of American medicine have demon- 
strated an interest in infant death statis- 
tics, but for a purpose of their own. 

They seem to have a penchant for directly 
comparing such statistics for the United 
States with the statistics of a few other 
nations which have systems of socialized 
medicine. 

This erratic numbers game with health 
statistics has been tellingly refuted by James 
Z. Appel, M.D., president of the American 
Medical Association. 

Dr. Appel points out, “The charge that 
American medicine must take a back seat 
to foreign medicine most often is based on 
just two of the numerous tables in the 
United Nations’ Demographic Yearbook. One 
denotes life expectancy; the other the infant 
mortality rate—the number of deaths among 
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infants under 1 year compared with the 
number of live births.” 

The statistics aren't at fault. It is the 
unreliable interpretation to which they are 
subjected after being taken from their in- 
tended use. The crude rates among the 
various nations may be useful for determin- 
ing trends within geographic and 
cultural boundaries, but they should not be 
directly compared among nations with vary- 
ing types of populations. 

Opinions from medical leaders of other 
nations who also say that such direct inter- 
national comparison of health statistics is 
ridiculous were noted by Dr. Appel. 

The AMA president asserted, “It is, of 
course, a matter of record that Sweden's 
infant mortality rate is 1 percent below that 
of the United States and that the average 
Swede lives to age 73.and the average Amer- 
ican to age 70.3. 

“But it is also a matter of record that a 
Swede in Minnesota outlives s Swede in 
Sweden, and, furthermore, that suicides oc- 
cur with much more frequency in Sweden 
than in the United States.” 

These points should be made about infant 
mortality statistics: 

In comparing one nation’s statistics with 
another’s, it’s not always certain that ex- 
actly the same events are being compared. 
In Sweden, for example, a baby is not con- 
sidered born alive unless he actually breaths. 
In the United States, if there is heartbeat, 
movement of the yoluntary muscles, or pul- 
sation of the umbilical cord, it is considered 
a live birth whether or not the baby ever 
takes a breath. In Sweden, a child born 
with a beating heart but without the 
strength to breathe would be listed as a still- 
birth and not reflect on that nation’s infant 
mortality rate. 

In some other nations, a baby is not legally 
born alive until his birth is registered with 
civil authorities, or he is baptized—techni- 
cal tles that might not take place for a week 
or so after birth. 

There is the matter of fetal death rate. In 
England and Sweden, it is higher than in 
the United States. From this, a with 
blind faith in statistics could conclude that 
American physicians are bringing babies into 
the world who would die in the womb in 
these other nations. 

It is dificult to talk about infant mortality 
without talking about abortion, which is 
legal in Sweden, A defective fetus can be 
destroyed there before birth, which has the 
effect of lowering the infant mortality rate. 

„Even if it were possible to shuffle and 
adjust infant mortality and longevity figures 
to take into account differences in genetics, 
climate, the law, and reporting systems,” 
Dr. Appel emphasized, “it’s still not certain 
whether you would have a yardstick for meas- 
uring medicine.” 

Statistics are important. Used properly, 
they can lead to valid conclusions. But 
used improperly, they can prove any pre- 
conceived conclusion. 

Dr. Appel concludes, “The point is, sta- 
tistics are a complement, not a substitute, 
for trained intellect and commonsense. 
They pose questions, they don’t answer them. 
They are slaves, not masters.” 


RUSSIAN STATISTICS 

Earlier this year, in an article printed in 
the magazine, America, a writer attempted 
to show by the use of statistics that health 
care in socialized medicine countries is su- 
perior to that in the United States. 

One of the main points in the article is a 
comparison. of death rates in the USSR. 
and the United States. The author provides 
his readers with statistics based on crude 
death rates and the comparison, he notes, is 
“unfavorable to the United States.” How 
valid are his statistics? 

In 1958, a team of U.S. Social Security Ad- 
ministration officials visited the Soviet Union 
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and reported: “In asserting that they have 
very high health standards, the Soviets claim 
to have the lowest death rate in the world; 
namely, 7.7 per 1,000 for 1956. This is well 
below the US. rate of 9.4. However, it is 
universally recognized that, from a scientific 
and analytical standpoint, the crude death 
rate Is not meaningful since it depends in 
large part upon the age structure of the 
population rather than merely on mortality 
conditions. There is no question that at the 
present time mortality in the United States 
is still well below that of the Soviet Union.” 

The Social Security officials also said, It 
is our opinion that the reliability of the So- 
viet figures is subject to question since no 
detailed figures by age appear to be avail- 
able. The only specific figure that we ob- 
tained on mortality by age was in regard to 
the infant mortality rate, which was stated 
to be about 45 per 1,000 in 1956. This figure 
is well above the corresponding rate in the 
United States.“ 


Fanning the Flames 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the Washington Daily News of August 
27, 1965, written by Columnist Don Mac- 
Lean, and dealing with the highly in- 
flammatory statement made by President 
Johnson last week, should be read by the 
greatest possible number of our citizens. 
To that end, I offer it for reprinting in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

By now, the President doesn't need the likes 
of me to tell him how poorly conceived were 
his remarks about the possibility of a riot 
here. The editorialists and, I’m sure, his ad- 
visers, have already done that. My personal 
view is that what the President said was the 
greatest flame-fanning act since Nero and his 
fiddle at Rome. What I want to do today Is 
(1) tell the President what it is like to live 
in the mouth of a cannon and (2) thank him 
for making it more likely that some nut will 
pull the trigger. 

I live about 30 blocks from the White 
House, in a neighborhod called Mount Pleas- 
ant. (In contrast to many of L.B.J.’s leading 
liberals, who live safely tucked away in Mary- 
land or Virginia.) There's no ghetto of any 
kind in Mount Pleasant, not even a white 
one. I have never had anything but the 
friendliest relations with my neighbors, be 
they Negro or white. In short, we are a 
happy mixture of people who get along just 
swell. The riots in Los Angeles made all of 
us nervous, because, in truth, none of us 
wants any trouble. 

HERE'S HOW IT IS 


There is a serious rate of violent crime in 
our area, But it affects everyone equally. 
The crimes have caused many of us to take 
precautions. After several attempts were 
made to break into my house, I surrounded 
it as best I could with a 6-foot fence. After 
a girl running from an attacker pounded on 
my door one night seeking safety, I called 
the police and the next week bought a gun. 
I figure that something worse may happen 
another night and I want a gun if he has 
one. My wife suggested watchdogs and I 
got two German shepherds. 

You don’t know how it is? Well, on Satur- 
day night in Mount Pleasant, it is worth your 
life to walk to the store. An elderly man 
was killed for $2 in the bright sunlight while 
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washing his car. A man was shot, out by 
my mail box. Many a night we've watched 
from a second floor window as gangs of men 
have battled in the alley with boards and 
pipes. Ever hear the “thunk” a pipe makes 
when it hits a human head? The sound 
carries quite a distance. What 18 it like 
living in Mount Pleasant? It's calling home 
often every time you go out to make sure 
your family is all right. 
THANKS A BUNCH 

But President Johnson wouldn't know 
any of that because he has never lived in a 
section of town such as this. He simply 
wants to get the home rule bill passed and 
lf it takes a friendly little warning about a 
riot to do it, well what's power for if you 
don't use it? 

So, while the President Is down in Texas, 
we in Mount Pleasant would like to thank 
him for the suspenseful days ahead. He 
certainly used the old bean yesterday when 
he said, “I want to warn you in the District 
of Columbia that the clock is ticking * * +” 


re 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 
SPEECH 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my own words of farewell to 
“Brownie”—to our late, beloved col- 
league from Ohio, the Honorable CLAR- 
ENCE J. BROWN. 

CLARENCE, to those of us who were 
many years his junior in years of sery- 
ice, was the epitome of the “elder states- 
man! —wise and learned in the art of 
Statecraft; schooled and toughened, at 
least on the outside, by the hard knocks 
of practical politics, but having under- 
neath a heart full of kindliness and not 
just a little sentimental concern over 
the trials and tribulations of those of us 
who had—and have—so much yet to 
learn. 

One of my fondest recollections of 
CLARENCE will be of those rather fre- 
quent moments when he would slip, un- 
obtrusively, into the seat next to mine 
during a particularly complex parlia- 
mentary situation and say, “Now, watch 
this, Boy, you might learn something 
See one, with his guidance, I always 

I was also always particularly im- 
pressed with CLAnxNCE's innate sense of 
honesty. He said only exactly what he 
thought—letting the chips fall where 
they may—and you always knew that 
whatever he said, even though you might 
have disagreed with it, was something he 
thoroughly believed or else he would not’ 
have said it at all. 

And when he gave you his word—that 
was that. 

His patriotism was unbounded, his ded- 
ication to his task complete, his devotion 
to the institutions of representative gov- 
ernment unquestioning, and his service 
to the people of his congressional dis- 
trict, his State, and his Nation, un- 
ending. 

Unending; that is, Mr. Speaker, until 
his presence was remoyed from this 
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Chamber that he loved so well—and that 
strong, confident, no-nonsense voice of 
his was forever stilled. 

All of us will miss that voice—and that 
presence. 

Yet, in the missing, we will also know 
how fortunate we were—and the Con- 
gress. was—to have had him with us for 
awhile. 

Mrs. Robison joins me in expressing 
our deepest sympathy to his two daugh- 
ters and to his son. 


Wrong Way Paul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
ironic that the last two administrations, 
which have been so piously committed 
to helping develop the effectiveness of the 
United Nations, have, by their policies 
within the body, contributed to its in- 
stability and slow deterioration. The 
misguided administration policies, as ap- 
plied to the U.N. are very dramatically 
described in an editorial in yesterday’s 
Chicago Tribune: 

Wronc-War PauL 

In 1962, when President 5 sr 
seeking congressional approval to ou 
the United Nations by buying a good part 
of the $200 million bond issue it was trying 
to sell in order to keep from going broke, 
Senator Paut Dovatas, of Illinois, was. busy 
assuring constituents that this would be a 
good deal. 

His form letter to voters who questioned 
the investment made the point that Russia, 
among others, had refused to pay its share 
of the assessment to support U.N. peace- 
keeping forces in the Middle East and Congo. 
He referred to the fact that, under article 
19 of the U.N. Charter, Russia would lose its 
vote in the U.N. General Assembly when its 
delinquency reached the equivalent of 2 years’ 
dues. 

“Every country which has to dig into its 
treasury to help amortize the loan,” said 
Senator Dovaras, “will have a motive of self- 
interest to demand that Russia and these 
other countries in arrears pay up. Inas- 
much as some non-Communist countries are 
in arrears, those who might be inclined to go 
easy on Russia would support the bond issue 
because this would force other countries on 
whom they would not be inclined to go easy 
to bear their full share. 

“Therefore, in an all-out move to make 
all those in arrears pay up and to retain its 
own vote, the Kremlin would be forced, also, 
to pay its share. In this way, I believe the 
repayment of this bond issue would provide 
a lever for making the U.N. members, in- 
cluding Russia, pay their share of all the 
operations of that organization.” 

Whether Senator Dovctas’ involved argu- 
ment convinced anyone is not known. The 
United States did agree to take a major por- 
tion of the U.N. bond issue. Had the Sen- 
ator’s appraisal been correct, Russia would 
then have settled its delinquency with U.N. 
in order to retain its vote in the assembly. 

But, as a sad reflection on the Senator's 
gift for prophecy, this did not happen. ‘The 
other day, when the Soviet debt had reached 
more than $62 million, and a full 20 months 
after Russia had become subject to loss of 
its vote, Ambassador Arthur Goldberg an- 
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nounced that the United States was drop- 
ping its fight to strip Russia of its right to 
vote. 


Now we are awaiting another explanation 
from Senator Doveras why this capitulation 
is also in our best interest, as he said 3 years 
ago buying the U.N. bonds would be. 


For Pennsylvania Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article 
from the Philadelphia, Pa., Inquirer: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer] 

For PENNSYLVANIA PROGRESS 


Gov. William W. Scranton's record-smash- 
ing $442,100,000 biennial capital budget, sub- 
mitted to the State legislature for approval, 
is a forward-looking program with major at- 
tention given to education, This, we believe, 
is putting the emphasis in the right place. 

It Is too early to pass judgment on individ- 
ual proposals itemized in the budget, which 
will require careful scrutiny in each case to 
determine whether the sums recommended 
are reasonable and sufficient, but the Gov- 
ernor’s broad objectives are admirable. 

The $291 million earmarked for capital 
improvements in education includes $30,500,- 
000 for Penn State and $135,700,000 for the 
14 State colleges. It is our opinion that the 
14 State colleges, formerly teachers colleges 
and now possessing a full range of academic 
credentials, constitute a grassroots network 
of liberal arts institutions which ought to 
be the backbone of public higher education 
at the regional level. We would like to see 
these colleges steadily upgraded, both in 
the scope of their curriculums and in the 
quality of instruction, Capital improve- 
ments recommended by the Governor should 
pave the way for gains in the desirable 
direction. 

Temple University is slated to receive more 
than half of the total of $125,400,000 desig- 
nated for universities in the State- aided cate- 
gory. Penn and Drexel also are to be assisted 
in important construction projects. 

Money for capital improvements in higher 
education represents not so much an ex- 
penditure as an investment, with prospect of 
& generous return in long-term economic 
dividends. One of the first things com- 
panies ask about in looking for new plant 
sites is the availability of education and re- 
search facilities. Expanding and improving 
educational institutions in Pennsylvania 
should help to attract more industry and 
jobs to the State. 

Prominent attention given in Governor 
Scranton’s capital budget to juvenile de- 
linquency problems in Philadelphia and else- 
where has come none too soon. We 
especially that early and affirmative consid- 
eration be given to funds to provide per- 
manent and adequate relief for overcrowded 
conditions at the youth study center. More 
than $14 million is budgeted for construc- 
tion of new juvenile reception ad develop- 
ment centers in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

These long-range projects will not provide 
any immediate relief to overcrowded condi- 
tions at the youth study center, however, and 
the need to proceed with interim arrange. 
ments remains urgent. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the real measure of the success of the 
spectacular Gemini 5 flight is the fact 
that Tass, the official Soviet news agency, 
was unable to suppress a transparent 
little attempt to belittle America’s latest 
and most impressive achievement in 
space. Tass charged the United States 
with taking risks in order to “beat the 
Soviet Union at any price.” 

The ridiculous nature of this charge 
should be obvious to any television 
viewer or newspaper reader in the free 
world, and in Russia, too, for our Mer- 
cury and Gemini programs have been 
carried out cautiously, thoughtfully, with 
complete and elaborate back-up facili- 
ties and—unlike similar efforts in the 
U.SS.R.—full public view. The world 
has seen our failures as well as our suc- 
cesses, and it has seen the deliberate 
pace, extensive testing and training and 
the high regard for the safety of our 
astronauts. 

Answering Tass’ revealing bit of 
“sour grapes” is an excellent editorial 
from the Quincy Patriot Ledger, and I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues in Congress. I agree with the 
editor that it is important for the Ameri- 
can people to recognize the careful plan- 
ning that goes into our manned space 
flight program—that we are winning the 
space race not because we were swift but 
because we have preferred being sure. 

The editorial follows: 

RIDICULOUS CHARGE 

As the Gemini 5 space capsule continues 
to whirl around the earth, the Russian news 
service Tass has charged the United States 
with taking risks in order to “beat the Soviet 
Union at any price.” 

Anyone who has followed the progress of 
the U.S. space exploration program should 
recognize the ridiculousness of the Tass 
charge. 

The United States, in fact, has taken it 
slowly and carefully from the beginning of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration’s first ventures into space. While 
recognizing Soviet superiority in some 
fields—notably in rocket thrust that gives 
the Russians the ability to orbit heavier pay- 
loads NASA has been steadily closing the 
gap while at the same time completely over- 
whelming the Russian space effort in versa- 
tility and variety of space missions. 

And during this tacit competition, at no 
time has NASA taken any chances with its 
manned space flight program. All voyages of 
the astronauts have been carried out com- 
pletely in the open, and the concern for the 
lives of American astronauts and the elabo- 
tate system of backup safety devices have 
been thoroughly publicized. 

The latest demonstration of NASA's cau- 
tious approach came on Thursday, the sched- 
uled launch day for Gemini 5. As it turned 
out, it was not NASA's day, and a series of 
malfunctions caused the flight to be post- 
poned. When the space vehicle was 
launched on Saturday, everything functioned 
perfectiy until problems developed in the 
craft's power system. 
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This is what Tass is specifically sniping at. 
to the Soviet news agency in a 
dispatch from its New York correspondent: 
“The flight program directors have been 
given the task to beat the Soviet Union’ at 
any price with regard to duration of the 
orbital flight.” The dispatch went on to say 
that the launching had involved “haste and 
definite risk" because the power-generating 
system aboard Gemini 5 “was never tested in 
actual space flight conditions.” 

But the flight went on anyway, according 
to Tass because “American scientists were 
compelled to carry out a crash program of 
developing a fundamentally new system in- 
tended to supply Gemini 5 with power for 
8 days.” 

The power system on Gemini 5, in fact, 
is new. It is new to the United States and 
probably new to the Soviet Union, too, since 
there is no evidence the fuel cell system 
which changes chemical energy into electrical 
energy has ever been used on Russian flights. 
But to one of Gemini 5’s three 
flight directors, “The fuel cell system had 
extensive testing over the last 7 months.” 

And further, the Gemini vehicle has a 
backup system—the old storage battery 
source of power—which was sufficient to pro- 
vide enough auxiliary power for about one 
and a half orbits and would allow proper re- 
entry and landing. Had there been any dan- 
ger to the astronauts, the flight would have 
been curtailed and the men brought down. 

NASA was ready for that, too. A splash- 
down point for each of the Gemini mis- 
sion’s planned 122 orbits is plotted far in 
advance as part of the flight's contingency 
planning. And when it looked as if the 
power problems would continue, units in the 
Pacific were alerted to prepare for a possible 
landing 490 miles northeast of Hawaii. 

As it turned out, the tough decision by 
Flight Director Christopher C. Kraft, who or- 
dered the astronauts to save fuel by cut- 
ting off power in nearly all systems that were 
not critically necessary, apparently was the 
right choice. Mr. Kraft could have simply 
terminated the flight. But subsequently the 
power system started functioning as it should 
have and Gemini 5 has been given the go- 
ahead to continue the flight. 

We think it is important that the Amer- 
ican people recognize the careful planning 
for all emergencies that the manned space 
flight program always has insisted upon. 
Rather than being a headlong rush to be 
first in space as the Russians charge, the 
flight of Gemini 5 so far has further demon- 
strated American concern for the astro- 
nauts’ safety. 


The Higher Education Act of 1965 
SPEECH 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


Or omo 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 26, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9567) to 
strengthen the educational resources of our 
colleges and universities and to provide fi- 
nancial assistance for students in postsec- 
ondary and higher education. 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the distinguished members of 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee for the fine piece of legislation it 
brings to the House today. The Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is an outstanding 
effort to strengthen the educational re- 
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sources of our colleges and universities. 
Our Nation depends on these institutions 
to supply the manpower for our ever-in- 
creasing sophisticated society. Tomor- 
row's needs cannot be met with today’s 
tools. 

It is particularly significant that this 
legislature look to the vast middle-in- 
come group, for statistics show it is this 
group that provides the bulk of our 
talented young people. The Congress 
has provided for the underprivileged and 
the poor. Now its attention to the great 
storehouse of talent is significant. 

I support this legislation and hope that 
further steps will be taken to continue aid 
to the middle class in their desire to edu- 
cate their children. 

To continue this effort I have intro- 
duced H.R. 8246, which would give cer- 
tain tax relief for college expenses by 
amending the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide an additional income tax 
exemption for each dependent who is a 
full-time student above the secondary 
level at an educational institution. This 
is the next logical step for Congress to 
take. 


Profile: China’s First Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is being honored with a visit by 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, wife of the Pres- 
ident of the Republic of China. One of 
the most honored and respected women 
in the world today, this lady's visit to 
our country is most welcome. The en- 
tire Nation will benefit from the message 
and inspiration she brings to us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
Washington Star of August 29, 1965, 
written by Jeff Endrst, who recently re- 
turned from Taiwan where he was given 
a rare opportunity to learn the day-to- 
day household and work routine of 
Chiang Kai-shek and his wife. 

The article follows: 

PROFILE: CHINA'S First Lavy 
(By Jeff Endrst) 

New Yore.—Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, a mix- 
ture of flery emotions and gentle charm, is 
back in the United States to make the politi- 
cal rounds on behalf of her famed husband— 
for whom she once organized the Chinese Air 
Force, whose policies she debates with foreign 
diplomats, and with whom she devoutly wor- 
ships in a private Methodist chapel in Taipei. 

At 64 she is an Asian legend and far from 
retirement. A great-grandmother by mar- 
riage, she appears to be in her early forties, 
her exquisite figure cased in a black silk 
dress, topped by her usual pearl ornaments. 

She is called “the Dragon Lady” by the 
Communists, and she shared with Jacqueline 
Kennedy a place on the Gallup list of the 10 
most admired women in the world. 

PERSONALITY CHANGE 

She has lived mostly out of suitcases, fight- 
ing Chinese warlords, Japanese invaders, and 
Communist usurpers. Blending the lotus 
blossom aroma of her orientally delicate per- 
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sonality with the mentholated smoke of ever- 
present cigarettes, the first lady of Free China 
can ooze charm or lash out in anger. 

Her long, lacquered fingernails stabbing 
the air, she tells visitors to the Chiang Kai- 
sheks’ private residence at Youngming Na- 
tional Park that the die is cast in Asia, that 
the choice is freedom or slavery, and that 
Moscow would not send one soldier to help 
Peiping. 

She is expected to enlarge on these theories 
during her lecture tour in the United States 
and in private talks with U.S. lawmakers, in- 
cluding possibly President Johnson, 

Mme, Chiang speaks perfect English, sweet- 
ened by a slight southern drawl, which goes 
back to her early schooling in the United 
States. She graduated from Wellesley Col- 
lege, and has since picked up several dozen 
honorary degrees. 

The Chiang marriage is reported to be a 
solid, close, and complimentary institution 
of 37 years. It has been childless. 

The aging Generalissimo, now 78, does not 
permit any other female around his house- 
hold or office. Although Madame suffers from 
bad insomnia, she never fails to get up at 
6 a.m. to share in quiet meditation with her 
husband before breakfast. Then she returns 
to her room, hoping to catch more sleep. 

The Chiangs seldom have separate meals. 
They entertain modestly and sparingly. They 
seldom go to downtown Taipei. Instead of 
traditional Chinese opera, they prefer tele- 
vision which brings predominantly Amer- 
ican shows with the original sound tracks 
with Madame doing the impromptu trans- 
lations for the President. 

MILITARY KNOW-HOW 


There is little doubt that “Madame.” as 
she is commonly referred to in Taiwan, is the 
President's chief political adviser. She has 
some claim to military expertise, too. She 
is certainly the only woman in the world 
who personally supervised the building up of 
a national air force. 

This happened in 1935 when she assumed 
control of her husband's forces then fighting 
the Japanese. 

Sundays are reserved for the children of 
President Chiang’s two sons by a former mar- 
riage and their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. 

Mme. fondly recalls a conversa- 
tion with the late Winston Churchill in Cairo 
during the war, which went as follows: 

Churchill: “You think I'm a terrible old 
man, dont you?“ 

Mme. Chiang: “I really don't know. You 
believe in colonialism and I don't.” 

After several hours of talk: 

Churchill: “Now tell me what do you think 
of me.” 

Mme. Chiang: “I think your bark is worse 
than your bite.“ 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9567) to 
strengthen the educational resources of our 
colleges and universities and to provide 
financial assistance for students in postsec- 
ondary and higher education. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
privilege to speak today in favor of H.R. 
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9567, the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
I would like to compliment the chairman 
and the members of the Education and 
Labor Committee, on which I once 
served, for reporting this bill. It stands 
as eloquent testimony to the fact that we 
are becoming more and more aware of 
the needs of our educational communi- 
ties, and of the importance of higher edu- 
cation itself. 

I represent a community which is 
well known for its educational facilities 
and its academic excellence. The Third 
Congressional District of Connecticut 
boasts such educational institutions as 
Yale, Southern Connecticut State Col- 
lege, New Haven College, Quinnipiac Col- 
lege, and Albertus Magnus College. I 
am proud to say that these institutions 
are responsible for educating a great 
number of Connecticut youths and also 
many students from other parts of the 
country. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
president of one of the above-named in- 
stitutions. In explaining the reasons for 
supporting H.R. 9567, he pointed out 
that the whole philosophy of the bill 
seemed to apply to small, emerging com- 
munity colleges. To some extent, I 
would agree with him. H.R, 9567 is in 
many ways directed toward helping 
smaller, less wealthy institutions develop 
improved facilities and educational 
standards of excellence. 

For example, title TI of this bill is de- 
signed to help colleges which are finan- 
cially weak in building up and maintain- 
ing libraries suitable to the needs of an 
institution of higher learning. Research 
by the Education and Labor Committee 
has shown that 50 percent of our 4-year 
institutions and over 80 percent of our 2- 
year institutions fall below the minimum 
standards in the number of volumes in 
their libraries. To correct this problem 
title II provides for the authorization of 
funds to be used for grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning for the explicit 
purpose of acquiring library materials. 
Other parts of title IT will aid in training 
more librarians and in strengthening the 
resources of college and research li- 
braries. 

Title III is also specifically designed to 
strengthen developing institutions of 
higher learning. Recent evidence indi- 
cates that an alarmingly high percent- 
age of our coleges are offering substand- 
ard educational programs. Shortages of 
good teachers and financial resources 
combine to threaten many smaller 
schools with loss of accreditation. Title 
III provides a 5-year program of grants 
to institutions of higher education and 
to teaching fellows to assist in raising 
the quality of these developing institu- 
tions. These grants will be used to sup- 
port cooperative interinstitutional ar- 
rangements between colleges, or between 
colleges and other organizations, and al- 
so for the establishment of a national 
teaching fellowship program. These co- 
operative arrangements and teaching 
fellowship programs should promote 
higher quality teaching in emerging 
colleges. 

Title IV of the Higher Education Act 


is designed not so much for develop- 
needy 


ing colleges, as for qualified but 
students, It sets up an improved pro- 
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gram of grants and low-interest loans 
for these youths who are unable to fi- 
nance a college education on their own. 
The need for such a program cannot be 
seriously debated. Colleges without 
heavy endowments are simply not able 
to provide enough scholarship aid to stu- 
dents from low- and middle-income 
families. Many qualified, intelligent 
young people are presently denied a 
higher education because they fail to 
obtain scholarship aid and cannot af- 
ford to finance 4 years of college. 

Title V is another program for smaller 
colleges. It amends the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 to aid in 
bridging the gap between the grants 
asked for by various colleges, and those 
actually awarded. Last year only six of 
the nine colleges asking for aid in Con- 
necticut received same, mainly because 
there were not enough funds to go 
around. Title V is designed to alleviate 
this problem. 

As my correspondent pointed out, sev- 
eral titles of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 will help the smaller, emerging 
colleges. It will improve libraries, edu- 
cational facilities, and the quality of 
teachers and institutions. But this act 
really goes much further than that. Its 
main thrust is toward the less wealthy 
student who cannot afford a college edu- 
cation. By seeking to provide funds for 
this student, H.R. 9567 goes to the heart 
of the education problem. It seeks out 
the qualified youth, who under normal 
circumstances would not be able to com- 
plete his education. By making funds 
available to him, as well as by helping to 
Improve the quality of our smaller col- 
leges, H.R. 9567 seeks to extend the 
promise of academic achievement to all 
who desire it, and to open the door to a 
better life for many young American 
citizen, 


A Proposition To Create Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the Nation is spending billions of 
dollars to fight poverty, there is under 
serious consideration before the Area Re- 
development Administration and its suc- 
cessor agency, the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, a proposal to shift 
poverty around and to create new 
poverty. 

I have reference to applications for $2,- 
700,000 of Government funds to establish 
a vast integrated broiler complex in the 
New Castle area of western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, the poultry industry al- 

ready confronts the prospect of market 
gluts from overproduction, and this in- 
dustry suffers periodic price disaster. To 
bring in huge new production with Gov- 
ernment funds would create havoc in the 
broiler industry. This proposition is 
dangerous. It is absurd and it simply 
does not make sense. 

The loans would not create any net 
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increase in employment. Any new em- 
ployment at New Castle would create un- 
employment in established broiler pro- 
ducing areas. 

The loans, as proposed, would be made 
in an area where substantial unemploy- 
ment does not exist, according to the 
standards set by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. 

The loans would add approximately 
350,000 broilers per week to national pro- 
duction, where both capacity and pro- 
duction now are more than adequate. 

The existing broiler industry, which 
has financed its own production and 
merchandising facilities, would be forced 
to compete with a new facility using Gov- 
ernment money on long terms and at 
very low interest. 

Moreover, if the proposed New Castle 
facility is a sound proposition the money 
sought by the applicants to the ARA will 
be available to them from private sources 
on the same basis that private money is 
available to the established industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the New Castle applica- 
tions have been pending before the ARA 
for several months. Numerous Members 
of Congress cannot understand how any 
serious thought ever was given to them. 
We have conveyed our thinking to the 
8 of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, 

to the ARA Administrator, Mr. 
Hatt, Still this proposition hangs over 
the broiler industry like the sword of 
Damocles. 

The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 has been enacted 
by the Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. The EDA now succeeds the ARA. 
One provision of the new act reads: 

No financial assistance under this act shall 
be extended to any project when the results 
would be to increase the production of goods, 
materials, or commodities, or the availability 
of services or facilities, when there is not 
sufficient demand for such goods, materials, 
commodities, services, or facilities to employ 
the efficient capacity of existing competitive 
commercial or industrial enterprises. 


Since by any definition broilers are a 
commodity, and the New Castle complex 
would most assuredly increase the pro- 
duction of broilers, and all economic in- 
dicators point to a period of increased 
broiler production in the months ahead, 
there is no question but that this lan- 
guage in the law specifically enjoins ARA 
or EDA from granting the New Castle 
loans. 

Mr. Speaker, a specific potential for 
hurt and harm to people shows up in the 
proposed loan in the light of the war on 
poverty in which we, as a nation, are now 
engaged. Do we want to spend Govern- 
ment money to shift poverty from one 
area to another? There have assertions 
that the areas around New Castle have 
been poverty ridden. Yet, my informa- 
tion is that these sections have been re- 
moved from the areas designated in need 
of aid, according to ARA standards. 
Now, Chatham County, in North Caro- 
lina, a county which I am privileged to 
represent in the Congress, produces a 
large volume of broilers, many of which 
are marketed in western Pennsylvania. 
Shall we now use Government money to 
shift this North Carolina production to 
Pennsylvania and thereby subsidize the 
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creation of poverty conditions in North 
Carolina? 

Mr. Speaker, I said earlier that if the 
proposed New Castle facility is a sound 
proposition the money sought by the ap- 
plicants will be available to them from 
private sources, on the same basis that 
private money is available to the estab- 
lished industry. 

I have a copy of a letter written to sev- 
eral Members of the Congress by the 
senior vice president of one of the princi- 
pal banks in Philadelphia. This banker 
writes: 

Some of our customers in the poultry in- 
dustry have expressed great concern to us 
over the proposed establishment of a large 
integrated poultry operation in New Castle, 
Pa., with the support of the ARA. This bank 
has substantial loans to the poultry industry 
and we too share their concern. For many 
years the industry has been plagued periodi- 
cally with overproduction and it appears un- 
wise at this time to further complicate the 
problem with a Government subsidy in the 
form of long-term, low-rate loams. Many of 
those in the industry feel that governmental 
controls and supports are needed to restrain 
production. I do not agree with this ap- 
proach but do feel strongly that it is illogical 
to use Government money to bring more 
chickens on the market when supplies are 
already excessive. 

From my own knowledge, I am confident 
that no private lender would seriously con- 
sider financing such a project and it is my 
impression that as a matter of fact the unem- 
ployment situation in the area is not large 
enough to qualify it for the ARA. 

Present chicken prices and profits are good 
but this is closely related to the high price 
of beef and pork. When the latter corrects 
itself with the large number of breeder birds 
and flocks producing hatching eggs, and with 
the long-term commitments of the broiler 
industry to raise these birds, it seems cer- 
tain to us that there will be an extended 
period of lower prices and substantial losses. 

I certainly hope you will look into this. 
I feel the ARA’s program is a good one but 
that this would certainly be a misuse of it. 


Mr. Speaker, several Members of the 
House are urging me, as chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, to set 
public hearings of this committee, for 
the purpose of making a thorough ex- 
ploration of the proposed New Castle 
poultry loans. I assure these Members 
that such a hearing will be held unless 
there is some early indication that the 
ARA or its successor agency, EDA, will 
reject this proposition completely and 
finally. 


Tribute to Karin Walsh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
foremost journalists of this generation, 
Karin Walsh, died last Saturday. I am 
deeply sorry that his sudden death at 
the age of 51 has taken his superior 
talents and his devotion to the city of 
Chicago from our midst. 

For 29 years Karin Walsh covered or 
directed the coverage of almost every 
major news story in the Chicago area. 
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His rise to prominence in his field was 
meteoric—he was city editor of the Chi- 
cago Times at the age of 28—and his 
subsequent leadership of the Times and 
its successor, the Chicago Sun-Times, 
confirmed the talents he demonstrated so 
early in his life. 

In addition to his creative editorial 
direction, Mr. Walsh had a strong love 
for his native city and a passion for 
justice. In 1946 he and two other Times 
reporters won the Heywood Broun Me- 
morial Award for an investigation that 
led to a full pardon for Joseph Majczek, 
an innocent man who was serving a life 
term in prison for a murder conviction. 

Marshall Field, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, said that Karin Walsh 
was a fine news executive with a true 
feeling for Chicago. We shall miss him 
very much.“ I share that sense of loss, 
along with the many men and women 
who knew and admired Karin Walsh and 
his services to journalism and to Chicago. 
I extend heartfelt sympathy to his widow 
and their three children. 

Mr. Speaker, the best measure of a 
man is most often found in the judg- 
ments made of him by his fellow work- 
ers. Karin Walsh was highly regarded 
by his employees and his superiors at 
the Chicago Sun-Times, where he was 
managing editor-operations at the time 
of his death. I wish to submit for the 
Recorp the eulogy offered by the Sun 
Times today: 

Karın WALSH, 1914-65 

From the moment he took his first as- 
signment as a beginning reporter on this 
paper—covering the Granville Avenue L.“ 
wreck of November 24, 1936—Karin Walsh 
showed the talent and drive that were to 
bring him to the top in his chosen field, 
journalism. 

His rise was unusually fast. He covered 
difficult, wearying assignments such as the 
Ohio-Mississippi River flood of 1937 with the 
ability of a seasoned . His ma- 
turity of judgment and an obvious man- 
agerial capacity brought rapid promotion. 

In less than 6 years he was named city edi- 
tor, at 28 the youngest person in the coun- 
try to hold such an important post on a 
metropolitan newspaper. 

In the ensuing years, Karin Walsh won 
the respect, admiration, and affection not 
only of his own staff but of all those with 
whom he dealt outside—public officials, busi- 
ness and professional men, and workers on 
other papers. 

Last September he was named managing 
editor-operations and in his broader respon- 
sibility was adding additional pages to his 
successful career when death came suddenly 
Friday night at the age of 51. 

At the end, Mr, Walsh was engaged in a 
project that dated back to his first. contact 
with this newspaper. Before joining our 
staff as a reporter he had worked as a mem- 
ber of our straw vote crew polling voter 
sentiment in the 1936 election campaign. 

In later years he directed subsequent straw 
polls and acquired a national reputation 
because of the accuracy of his work. New 
York Herald Tribune officials asked him to 
teach them his system and he was in New 
York for conferences when he was stricken. 

When the occasion demanded Mr. Walsh 
could be the tough and unsentimental city 
editor of Chicago tradition. But no news- 
paper editor can be as successful as he was 
without a deep sentimental feeling for his 
city and the people in it—as individuals, not 
statistics. 

Born in Chicago and educated at Fenwick 
High School and Northwestern University, 
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he loved his city and dedicated himself 
and this newspaper to improving it. He 
devoted long hours to improving the field 
of journalism itself, beginning with his own 
staff where he worked long and patiently 
developing able men and women to carry 
on in the standards of news responsibility, 
objectivity and accuracy in which he be- 
lieved. For many years he served as a mem- 
ber of a staff that conducted annual tour 
seminars for college and high school students 
at MacMurray College in Jacksonville. On 
these occasions and others where he served 
as a master of ceremonies he displayed a wit 
and scholarship that were further evidences 
of his versatility. 

Those of us who have shared in Karin 
Walsh's fine career will miss him deeply. 
We grieve with his widow, Mina, whom he 
met and married when she too, was a reporter 
for this paper. His daughter, Shella, and 
his sons, Breaux and Elmer, should remem- 
ber their father with pride, He was a great 
newspaperman. 


A Connecticut Textile Firm Shows the 
Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert into 
the Recor an article published recently 
in Textile Industries, a monthly publica- 
tion. 

Entitled “Stafford Printers’ $1 million 
Program,” this article tells about the ef- 
forts and success of Stafford Printers, 
Inc., a dyeing and printing firm of tex- 
tiles located at Stafford Springs, Conn., 
in my congressional district. This firm 
is doing a marvelous job in reversing the 
trend of the textile industry in New Eng- 
land by breathing more life and energy 
into it, producing newer and better prod- 
ucts, and meeting the challenge of our 
technological age. 

About 2 years ago I participated in 
the launching of the firm’s million-dollar 
expansion program. I am therefore 
highly pleased at the progress that has 
been made over this shori period of time. 
The experience of Stafford Printers 
should serve as an example and an en- 
couragement to the rest of the textile 
industry in New England as to what can 
be accomplished where there are new 
ideas, skill, and most of all the will to 
attain success. 

The article reads as follows: 

STAFFORD PRINTERS’ $1 MILLION PROGEAM: A 
New ENGLAND DYER AND PRINTER OF SYN- 
THETICS AND BLENDS FOR EXCLUSIVE Ar- 
PAREL MARKETS Is BREATHING NEW Lire INTO 
ROLLER PRINTING 


No industry has been more challenging in 
recent years than roller printing. Even 
among better managed plants, profit margins 
have shrunk in the face of shorter runs and 
year-round strike-offe. The entire industry 
has suffered because its technology has been 
dormant for too long. Yet roller printing 
yields superior effects in skilled hands and 
offers a productive potential second to none. 

The challenge, then, is to raise efficiency to 
a new high without sacrificing quality or 
compromising on styling. This is the chal- 
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lenge that Stafford Printers, Inc., is meeting 
today. This New England (Stafford Springs, 
Conn.) dyer and printer of synthetics and 
blends for exclusive apparel markete has 
been carrying out a million dollar program 
at a time when plant liquidations have been 
common above the Mason-Dixon line. 

Late in 1964, Stafford completed a major 
part of this program with the installation of 
a $300,000 range, designed to wash-rinse-re- 
lax, finish, and heat-set an unlimited variety 
of printed fabrics. The 310-foot range offers 
the economies of a continuous operation and 
of a strategic location that conforms to a U- 
shaped layout of all plant processes, Built 
for high speed operation, the range will easily 
meet Stafford’s printing capacity, now at an 
alltime high of 20 million yards annually. 
This increase has been achieved without ex- 
pansion, as we shall now see. It also has 
been part of the going program at Stafford to 
breathe new life into roller printing. 

The formula: People, ideas, and money; 
One of the first operations to come under 
study a few years ago was the costly and 
often troublesome strike-off. To colorist 
and printer, it resulted in loss of production, 
while to the stylist it often brought frustra- 
tions as adjustments to color, engraving, and 
technique went on. To management, it rep- 
resented a misuse of the printing machine 
and did not guarantee repeat business. 

As Stafford management saw it, the strike- 
off should be carried out as a sampling opera- 
tion, completely separated from production 
departments. The first milestone was passed 
when a strike-off machine of original design 
proved successful in experimental trials. 
Further refinements were made as needed and 
the machine went into full time use in 1963, 
soon proving its worth in dollars and cents, 
besides vastly improving customer service. 
Today, after more than a year of operation, 
it has boosted the production of six ma- 
chines by 30 to 40 percent, in essence adding 
to capacity the equivalent production of two 
machines. 

Briefly, the machine removes the burden 
and the cost of striking off on the ‘printing 
machine, where often 1½ to 2 hours are re- 
quired for setting up, and as much as 6 to 
8 hours for adjustments to color and engrav- 
ing. In contrast, the strike-off machine can 
be set up in a matter of minutes; it requires 
only about 6 ounces of color per roller; and 
it can produce samples from 1 yard up to 35. 
It has brought a new way of life to the con- 
verter, for now he can strike-off an entire 
line and get trade reaction before commit- 
ting himself to the plant. Besides, he doesn’t 
carry a distressed inventory of finished goods 
and his cash isn’t tied up in speculative mer- 
chandise, He commits himself only after 
orders are actually placed. 

A very important aspect of this program 
is that it Is changing printing at Stafford 
into a science. For one thing, the strike- 
off machine closely simulates actual condi- 
tions of printing; and for another, all colors 
and ingredients are weighed in grams on 
laboratory scales. This ure assures 
high accuracy and prevents contamination 
of shades since the formulations are pre- 
pared under more strict conditions. 

In summarizing results, Vice President 
Robert Verlik has this to say: “We feel that 
our strike-off program actually helps both 
converter and printer. There is no pressure 
on the converter to put his line into produc- 
tion because we aren't holding up our ma- 
chines, We make money on the repeat busi- 
ness; however, this year for the first time we 
incurred no losses on our strike-offs.” 

In a parallel program, Stafford has been 
closely studying the printing operation with 
the aim of reducing downtime and seconds. 
Now under study and development, with the 
assistance of outside engineering firms, is a 
vastly simplified mandrel system; an easier 
means of feeding color; and a radically new 
approach to “doctoring,” which actually elim- 
inates the doctor blade. The long-range aim 
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at Stafford is to give the printer new tools 
and materials for closer control of the opera- 
tion without changing the basic roller print- 
ing concept. 

In another equally vital program, Stafford 
has organized a staff of chemists 
and technicians under the direction of Paul 
Minto, who holds a masters degree in chem- 
istry from the University of Nottingham, 
Several things make Stafford's laboratory 
program unique. First of all, it has not been 
organized to serve as a repair shop for sal- 
vaging spoiled fabric, but rather to give a 
sound, scientific foundation to new processes, 
finishes, and coloring systems. As such, it 
is also changing printing into a scientific 
coloring technology, complementing Staf- 
ford’s engineering efforts to eliminate the 
art from printing. 

Like all well-equipped laboratories, the 
facilities include a physical testing room 
and all the apparatus required for chemical 
testing of colors and finishes. For experi- 
mental and development work, there are 
laboratory padders, a printing machine, and 
sample dyeing facilities, Routine tests are 
carried out by assistants to relieve chemists 
for more important work. Two years ago, 
the laboratory developed a printing system 
for polyester/cottons, and now has in work 
several projects to meet the market's chang- 
ing demands for new color techniques. 

The laboratory has still another function: 
It serves as a starting point for a training 
program. Here the trainee has a chance to 
reveal his abilities and interests. A talent 
for color matching makes him a candidate 
for a position in the print shop or dyehouse; 
while an interest in fibers and fabrics can 
lead to a position in finishing, which has 
become an expanded operation: 

The training program has much flexibility. 
After the trainee leaves the laboratory for 
plant work, he can return for further study. 
This is often necessary because the range of 
fibers and blends has grown tremendously 
at Stafford, requiring diverse color classes 
and exacting procedures. 

Bringing out the best in color and fabric: 
Not to be overlooked in this account of Staf- 
ford’s printing program is the work of the 
engineering and maintenance department, 
which in recent years has been assembling, 
installing, and relocating equipment at an 
astounding rate. Most recently, the depart- 
ment assembled and installed the 310-foot 
range for washing-rinsing-relaxing, tenter- 
drying, finishing, and heat-setting printed 
fabrics. The unique component in this 
four-stage range is the rinsing-relaxing unit, 
of original design, the first of its kind in the 
world. Its significance is that the processing 
of synthetics and blends has now entered 
a second stage, where higher productivity 18 
achieved with a great Improvement in qual- 
ity. 

The need for such a unit has been coming 
about gradually at Stafford as production 
began to shift heavily to more exotic fabrics 
and blends, requiring extremely close tech- 
nical control. On a recent visit to Stafford, 
for example, an examination of the print line 
revealed the following fabrics: a polyester/ 
rayon broadcloth, a textured polyester blouse 
material, a knitted Creslan dress fabric, an 
Arnel triacetate jersey, a rayon taffeta, a 
sheer nylon dress fabric and a number of ex- 
perimental fabrics of textured crepe effects. 

Aside from the fact that most of these 
constructions call for controlled processing 
after printing to obtain relaxation-shrink- 
age and proper hand, the colors used require 
thorough washing-rinsing for optimum fast- 
ness, brightness, and cleanness, without 
staining of white grounds, Since disperse, 
cationic, acid, and fiber reactive dyes are 
principally used, there are problems in rins- 
ing and soaping off. There is a 
yellow, forjexample, with a strong tendency 
to redeposit on fabric during soaping and 
rinsing. 

These needs prompted Stafford to take a 
long look at open-width processing tech- 
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niques since results in the “slop” washer 
were not altogether satisfactory. A fabric 
processed in rope form tends to be pulled 
excessively over the reel, to offset the bene- 
fits of a prolonged steeping in relaxed con- 
dition. Furthermore, processing in the slop 
washer is a batchwise operation and there- 
fore more costly. 

But the chief disadvantage of processing 
continuously in open width is that the “dip 
and squeeze” principle of most conventional 
equipment exerts only a slightly beneficial 
effect. Most open soapers are therefore ex- 
tremely long and space consuming. What 
Stafford wanted was a unit of compact de- 
sign, offering a high washing-rinsing effi- 
ciency at high speed. While management 
began an exhaustive study of washing-rins- 
ing equipment on the market, the plant 
staffs began to work on some ideas in origi- 
nal equipment which would accommodate 
larger quantities for fabric to assure proper 
relaxation. 

From these studies, a practical design 
evolved, including the design of the entire 
range, consisting of a tenter-dryer, a loop 
dryer and a tenter-heat-setter. (See draw- 
ing and photographs.) But before the wash- 
ing-rinsing-relaxing unit was installed, the 
laboratory made many tests on color and 
fabric processed in trial runs on individual 
components of the range. At the time of 
this writing, the range has been operating 
over a month, processing a wide variety of 
knits and wovens. 

Eventually, the rinsing-relaxing unit may 
prove successful for boiling-off and devel- 
oping” textured crepe effects on polyester 
fabrics. It has a high enough capacity for 
additional work. But for the time being it 
is used mainly to process print goods and it 
is bringing out the expected results in color 
and fabric. 

It is interesting to note that fabrics proc- 
essed at Stafford require special handling in 
finishing to obtain desired hand, shrinkage, 
and appearance. To achieve these, Stafford 
prefers to bring out inherent properties in 
fiber and fabric rather than to put in chem- 
ical finishes. In this concept, heat-setting 
is very important and Stafford uses three 
heat-setting methods—contact, loop dryer, 
and tenter—selecting the one best suited to 
end results. 

For the future—growth without expan- 
sion: In launching the million-dollar pro- 
gram several years ago, Stafford hired an 
architectural firm to study plant operations 
and make recommendations for the best 
utilzation of space. The resultant layout 
of processes follows a U-shaped pattern 
throughout the one-story plant. Its out- 
standing advantage, perhaps, is that it allows 
for future modernizations. Some plans are 
still on the drawing boards, but none of these 
calls for physical expansions. As Robert 
Verlik says, “* * * by adding machines you 
invite trouble because your overhead goes 
up and this can hurt you in the slow periods. 
We would rather replace a machine with a 
modern one, or reneyote, to get higher 
efficiency.” 

But what Stafford prefers to do above all 
else is to pioneer and build new processes, as 
this article has tried to emphasize. 


Torrents of Billions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. R. GROSS 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the article 


which I have requested be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp was written by 
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Gen. Hanford MacNider, of Mason City, 
Iowa, a former U.S. Ambassador to Can- 
ada, a former national commander of 
the American Legion, and a much deco- 
rated veteran of two World Wars. 

General MacNider, for many years 
president and chairman of the board of 
the Northwestern States Portland Ce- 
ment Co., is gravely concerned as to the 
future of this Republic for which he has 
fought so valiantly. His views, as print- 
ed in the house organ of his company. 
follow: 

TORRENTS OF BILLIONS 

When this part of the world took a beat- 
ing from the spring floods, we knew that 
the year was establishing an alltime record 
for property destruction. Few of us realized 
what torrents of billions of dollars were soon 
to be pouring out of our almost one-party 
Government in Washington, eroding our 
Nation, the purchasing power of our dollar, 
the value of our sayings and our retired pay, 
and the insurance for old age which most 
of us have spent a good part of our lives in 
accumulating. 

Now it is an off day without the announce- 
ment of more billions to augment the ever 
blackening tides of the Great Society which 
are swirling around the foundations of our 

once free economy. All this at the same 
time we are committing oursclves deeper 
and deeper into an undeclared war which 
can well add many more billions to our na- 
tional debt. There is no visible end in sight. 

It is our money, of course, because the 
Government has no funds except what it 
takes away from us in taxes, No one, cer- 
tainly not our Congress or our present ad- 
ministration, seerns to have any worries about 
where their present course is taking us. Per- 
haps we can afford it, but do not think that 
we are not going to pay the bill, if not our- 
Selves then our children and their children 
after them. It is not going to be a very 
happy heritage that we shall be handing 
down to them. Even with an abrupt change 
in the Nation’s leadership, a big part of the 
present socialistic program now well under 
way is going to be irrevocable in the im- 
mediate future. There will be blood, sweat, 
and tears for every one of us who works for 
a living in this country. We cannot go on 
forever what we have not got to 
make life easier for those who cannot, do not, 
or will not work, not only in our own coun- 
try but all around the world. 

Of all the deluge of purely welfare legisla- 
tion that has become law or is still before our 
Congress, there is only one phase of this 
spendthrift maze; namely, the medicare bill, 
which makes any pretense of self-liquidation 
and that is to be taken out of the hides of 
those who work and those who must provide 
the jobs. Across the years, these two groups 
have contributed equally to build up future 
social security payments. 

Now both will be directed to pay in ever- 
increasing amounts for the hospitalization 
and medical care of our whole citizenry who 
have reached the age of 65, estimated at al- 
most 20 million people. No one begrudges 
the old, the sick, the indigent, and the help- 
less. decent treatment and this country has 
always taken care of them without directly 
penalizing those who comprise our working 
population. 

This year, the most a worker under social 


security has to pay is $174, and his employer ~ 


has to pay the same amount. The worker 
earning at least $6,600 will pay $277 next 
year, and his employer the same. In 1967 
and 1968, each will pay $290 and by 1973 
they will be paying “$356 or over $700 a job, 
no mean amount. This is to help support 
a program whose cost is now being estimated 
at $616 billion a year and no one knows to 
what astronomical heights it will grow in 
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the future. In compensation, the working 
man will receive a slight (7 percent) increase 
in his future social security pension while he 
and his employer directly furnish the money 
for the care and hospitalization of all citi- 
zens over 65, whether they have ever worked 
or not. 

No one can predict what this tax on Amer- 
ica’s production will do to the American 
economy or to our ability to hold down the 
cost of living and still make a market here 
and abroad for what we can offer in food, 
goods, and services. When that program 
really gets underway, it will bring a series 
of terrific jolts, not only to industry but to 
every individual working man and woman in 
America. Apparently that is what it is going 
to take to make the Natlon realize what this 
administration and its Congress have done 
to it in its scramble for votes and perpetua- 
tion in office. 

There will be a day of reckoning when this 
country will have to decide what we can do 
with the most appalling mass of swarming 
bureaucracy in our history, and how we can 
protect ourselves against it. Certainly no one 
is going to do it for us. 

We of the working population and those 
who employ us constitute the machinery 
which has built the greatest nation in his- 
tory. 


Socialism has never built anything. It 
tears down a nations’ character and that of 
those who make it. It leads down the slip- 
pery path to disaster, dictatorship, and even 
worse, It is all written in history for any- 
one to read. 

We had better be doing something about 
it. We owe that to those who will follow us 
in America. 

Hanrorp MacNmer. 


More on Jet Noise—Novel Test Over Long 
y Island—Part VIII 
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Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 27, 1965, industry and Gov- 
ernment joined in performing a novel 
and unique scientific experiment in the 
continuing search for the answer to the 
problem of aircraft noise. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
conducted the noise control research test 
with the use of a lighter-than-air blimp 
loaned to NASA by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

The test was conducted over Long Is- 
land Sound by fiying the NASA Convair 
990 jet flying laboratory past the Good- 
year blimp which was equipped with de- 
vices for measuring noise with sensitive 
sound equipment and other recording 
instruments. NASA officials hope to 
gather data on sound patterns, measured 
in flight, for use in noise control research. 

The following press release issued by 
NASA outlines the scope of this unique 
test: 

Goopygak BLA To Am NASA Srupy 

or SOUND PATTERNS 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has obtained the short-term 
loan of a Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. blimp 
for a study of sound patterns created by sir- 
planes in flight. 
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The i-day test, weather permitting, Is 
scheduled for August 27 over Long Island 
Sound where the blimp will fly at an altitude 
of about 2,000 feet at less than 10 miles per 
hour. 

NASA's Convair 990 jet flying laboratory 
will be flown at low speeds past the blimp at 
varying close distances while a detailed pat- 
tern of sound field created by the airplane is 
recorded. 

The blimp, used generally by Goodyear for 
promotional work, such as its present asso- 
ciation with the New York World's Fair, will 
provide a “skyhook”" on which NASA sci- 
entists have mounted sensitive sound record- 
ing instruments. 

The test is part of NASA's aircraft noise 
research program to better the understand- 
ing of the generation of sound and its spread 
through the air to the ground. By measur- 
ing the sound patterns in the atr, data will 
be provided free of the complicating in- 
fluences of ground and water surfaces. 

Many measurements of aircraft sounds 
have been made in the past, but little has 
been collected in the free air without the 
interference of reflected sound waves. By 
obtaining measurements in filght, scientists 
will have a standard base of sound patterns 
for use in correlating various laboratory re- 
search studies directed at noise control. 

The project is under the technical direc- 
tion of NASA's Langley Research Center, 
Hampton, Va. with management by the 
NASA Headquarters Office of Advanced Re- 
search and Technology. 

The blimp is one of two owned by Good- 
year, and they are the only lighter-than-air 
craft still in service. The company is sup- 
porting the NASA test at no charge. 

The Convair 990 prototype is based at 
NASA's Ames Research Center, Mountain 
View, Calif, 


Mr. Speaker, the abatement of aircraft 
noise at its source is a fundamental prob- 
lem which NASA is researching. Those 
of us who are deeply concerned with the 
aircraft noise problem will watch very 
closely for the results of this latest and 
extraordinary experiment. 

The blimp landed at Flushing Airfield 
in Queens, N.Y., on Friday afternoon, 
August 27 and I had the opportunity to 
visit the airfield that afternoon to exam- 
ine the Goodyear blimp used in the ex- 
periment by NASA officials. At the air- 
field I spoke to Lt. Roy Belotti, Sr., 
airship pilot—U.S. Navy, retired, now in 
the employ of the Goodyear Co. Lieu- 
tenant Belotti who spent 20 years in the 
Navy—12 of which were spent with 
ages than air ships described the flight 

me. 

I have previously visited Cape Ken- 
nedy and the NASA Langley Research 
Center to discuss with those most knowl- 
edgeable in noise control research, the 
plans and projects which may lead to a 
breakthrough in this puzzling and seri- 
ous problem. 

I have sounded the alarm on many 
aspects of this problem during the past 
months in order to alert my colleagues in 
the House to the fact that aircraft noise 
is a national problem. I will continue 
to sound the alarm and urge congres- 
Sional action. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 19, 1965, I 
wrote the following letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States proposing a 
Presidential Commission to examine into 
the problem of jet noise in depth and to 
propose solutions to the Congress: 
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Avucust 19, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Present: In the era of the 
Great Society there is a problem which cries 
out for your attention—that is, the pollu- 
tion of the airways with the noise from jet 
planes. Jet noise affects the daily lives of 
those living in and around the periphery of 
the more than 100 jetports in the United 
States; and as small jet aircraft is developed, 
millions of people living around our airports 
will become equally affected. 

I have lived in the shadow of Kennedy 
International Airport these past 18 years 
and, accordingly, I speak from personal ex- 
perience, Since the coming of the jet planes, 
my family life and the family lives of all the 
residents on the periphery of this multiple- 
landing-strip airport have been seriously dis- 
turbed and disrupted. No longer is it pos- 
sible for us to enjoy the full use of our 
property. Telephone service is disrupted: 
television reception is interfered with; and 
even away from our homes, all our services 
on Saturdays and Sundays, wedding cere- 
monies and funerals, are disturbed. 

Since I have come to Congress in Janu- 
ary and because of the seriousness of this 
problem to my constituents, and all those 
who reside in neighboring districts border- 
ing on Kennedy Airport, I have proposed 
legislation calling for increased research in 
an effort to find a solution to the problem 
of jet noise. I have also introduced legis- 
lation to protect against the expansion of 
the problem by providing assistance for 
proper land use studies and buffer zones in 
connection with the establishment of new 
airports; as well as, around the existing air- 
ports. 

Mr. President, we now have over 100 jet 
airports in our Nation. Airports, located 
in every one of the 50 States, now have facili- 
ties to accommodate jet aircraft, and there- 
fore, the lives of a great many of our citizens 
are affected by the problem, This is not a 
local problem. 

Mr. President, the answer to the aircraft 
noise problem will come only when you, from 
your high position, recognize it as national 
in scope and consider the appointment of 
a commission to examine it in depth and 
propose solutions to the Congress. As an 
American I cannot accept the statement that 
“there is no solution.” A nation which can 
send a spacecraft to explore the planet Mars 
surely can find the answer to this problem. 

Mr. President, deafening noise is as much a 
“pollution of the air’ as chemicals and 
fumes. In the ear of the Great Society we 
must protect the health and lives of all of 
our citizens, equally affected by such con- 
tamination. The air we breathe and the 
noise we hear affect young and old alike—the 
poor and the rich in all walks of life—of all 
political persuasions—surely it is a problem 
national in scope. 

I respectfully request your consideration of 
this far-reaching problem. 

Very respectfully, 
HERBERT TENE, 
Member of Congress. 


The above letter was hand delivered to 
the White House. On August 19, the fol- 
lowing telegram was received from the 
White House in answer to the above let- 
ter: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
THe Wutre HOUSE. 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1965. 
Hon. HERBERT TENZER, 
Lawrence, Long Island, N.Y 

The problem of aircraft noise is one which 
deserves our serious consideration. Your 
suggestion of a Presidential conference on the 
subject is under consideration in my office in 
connection with studies presently underway 
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as discussed with you by Dr. MacLeod. Be 
assured the problem is receiving our contin- 
uing attention. 
Donatp F. HORNING, 
Special Assistant jor 
Science and Technology. 


I respectfully urge all my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives to support 
my proposal for a Presidential Commis- 
sion and for congressional hearings on 
H.R. 2086, H.R. 7981, H.R. 7982, and re- 
lated bills dealing with the subject of jet 
noise abatement. 


U.S. Goals in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no confusion or misunderstand- 
ing about the purposes and objectives of 
U.S. policy in Vietnam. These have been 
made abundantly clear by the President 
and by those responsible for conducting 
our foreign affairs. 

Speaking informally, the President has 
stated that the United States must 
demonstrate the integrity of its commit- 
ment to South Vietnam. This commit- 
ment was undertaken by our treaty obli- 
gations by bilateral agreements made 
by President Eisenhower, and by the 
promises of three Presidents. To uphold 
the honor of this Nation and to insure 
world peace by standing firm against ag- 
gression, we are following the only possi- 
ble course in Vietnam. 

In conjunction with our opposition to 
aggression, we are seeking a peaceful 
settlement of this conflict. Our willing- 
ness to negotiate was reiterated by Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk on a CBS tele- 
vision program. Secretary Rusk re- 
minded the Communists that it was the 
aggression by northern forces against 
South Vietnam that precipitated this 
struggle. Despite no indication of the 
withdrawal of these forces, we are pre- 
pared to seek a peaceful solution. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following articles from the 
August 30, 1965, edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

The first article, by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, concerns the President's defini- 
tion of our commitment in South Viet- 
nam. The second article, by David Law- 
rence, deals with Secretary Rusk’s state- 
ment of our offer for a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

The articles follow: 

THe MEANING OF HONOR: THE PRESIDENT 
TELLS WHY WE ARE FIGHTING IN VIETNAM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—There are some questions 
only the President of the United States can 
answer, It is his constitutional duty to con- 
duct foreign relations. He alone is Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Many Americans still have nagging ques- 
tions about why we are in Vietnam. The 
President's most effective answers often come 
when he is speaking informally and spon- 
taneously—rather than in his set speeches. 
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This column reports the President speak- 
ing informally and spontaneously on ques- 
tions which concern the safety of the United 
States and the peace of the world—and gives 
his candid and innermost thinking. 

Question: Was there no other choice but 
to defend South Vietnam? 

President Johnson: “You know the major 
alternatives as well as I do and I won't take 
time to repeat them. You can think of a 
thousands problems, a thousand complica- 
tions, about this ball of wax out there in 
southeast Asia. We have to confront this 
utter complexity and find a few simple, fun- 
damental propositions on which this Nation 
moves. 

“And what are those simple propositions? 
One, the fact of aggression. Can the thou- 
sands of armed men and large quantities of 
arms sent down from North Vietnam to 
South Vietnam take over that country by 
force? If you don’t believe this is really 
aggression, go see Bob McNamara or Dean 
Rusk and let them show you the complete 
evidence.” 

Question: Do we really have a commit- 
ment to South Vietnam? 

President Johnson: “I'm not going to take 
the case to the Supreme Court as to whether 
we were legally compelled to come to her 
defense. Our commitment was voluntarily 
and deliberately entered into on the basis of 
the SEATO treaty, on the basis of the bi- 
lateral arrangements made by President 
Eisenhower with the Government of South 
Vietnam, on the basis of annual appropria- 
tions thoroughly discussed with the Congress 
for aid in both the economic and political 
affairs of South Vietnam for 10 years, on 
the basis of the commitment of three Presi- 
dents—we have a commitment. 

“We know we have it. The South Viet- 
namese know we have it. The Communists 
know we have it. So, if anyone doubts we 
have a commitment, let them look at the 
facts.” 

Question: What does that commitment 
mean? 

President Johnson: “What does it mean? 
If I can leave you with one thought I would 
say that you must understand that the in- 
tegrity of the American commitment is the 
principal pillar of peace in the world today. 
If anything happens to the integrity of that 
commitment, we are lost. 

“I have used the word ‘honor’ with respect 
to Vietnam. When I have done so, some have 
tended to say, ‘Oh, dear me!’ As if this 
Were an expression out of 18th century diplo- 
macy—for a king who had become offended 
because his daughter was refused in marriage 
to the son of another king.” 

Question: What do you mean by honor“? 

President Johnson: “Let me tell you what 
honor means—concretely. Toward the end 
of President Eisenhower's administration, he 
was presented by Chairman Khrushchey with 
an ultimatum: 6 months in Berlin and out. 
And President Eisenhower said to Chairman 
Khrushchev: ‘No, Mr. Chairman, you can't 
do that to the United States“ And Khru- 
shehev had to believe it. 


“In the summer of 1961, Khrushchey said 
to President Kennedy: ‘Out of Berlin, or 
there will be war.“ This was at the Vienna 
talks in June 1961. President Kennedy 
looked him straight in the eye and said, ‘Mr. 
Chairman, if that is what you want, that 18 
what you will have. It will be a cold winter.’ 
And it was utterly to the life of this Nation 
that Mr. Khrushchey believed that. 

“When the Russian missiles entered Cuba 
President Kennedy had to say to Mr. Khru.. 
shchev, Mr. Chairman, these missiles have 
to go. Period. Paragraph. They have got to 
go. And you have a chance to get them out 
peacefully, but they have got to go“ The 
life of this Nation depended at that moment 
on Mr. Khrushchey believing him. 

“We are now saying to Hanoi and Peiping 
‘Gentlemen, you are not going to take over 
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South Vietnam. You're not going to do it.’ 

“If you were a Berliner, if you were a Thal, 
you would be living on the basis of the 
American commitment. If Moscow or 
Peiping or Hanoi ever thought that commit- 
ment was not worth anything, then no one 
is in more danger than you and I in this 
room. ‘The entire Nation is in danger. 

“That is what honor means in this situ- 
ation. It takes guts. You have the life of 
nations wrapped up in this word.” 

This is what the integrity of America’s 
commitment to South Vietnam means to the 
President of the United States. 


Topay IN WoRrLD Arrams: U.S. Peace OFFER 
Is Now CLEAR rO REDS 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHincton—By this time, the Govern- 
ments of Red China and the Soviet Union 
have had several days in which to analyze 
a document containing a comprehensive ex- 
position of the American Government's in- 
tentions with respect to peace in Vietnam. 
If the Communist regimes don't take ad- 
vantage of the olive brarch being offered 
them, it must be surmised that they are 
still unaware that, by prolonging the war, 
they inevitably will risk the devastation of 
Hanoi by air bombardment and the de- 
moralization of the North Vietnam Govern- 
ment. 

There has just been an outpouring of 
nearly 40,000 words by officials of the US. 
Government and a Republican committee, 
as well as a State Department news confer- 
ence, covering every phase of the delicate 
problem in Vietnam. But the hour-long 
television program over the CBS network 
really built the foundations for a peace ne- 
gotiation—if the Communists are seriously 
interested. 

Not only did Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
UN. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, and 
Presidential Assistant Bundy ex- 
press themselves freely, but the three CBS 
reporters—Richard C. Hottelet, Marvin Kalb, 
and Harry Reasoner—all asked pointed ques- 
tions and got some forceful answers, even 
though the latter were couched occasionally 
in diplomatic jargon. 

The television audience as a whole may 
not have grasped the true significance of 
what was being said, and perhaps it wasn't 
expected to, as the real audience was far 
away in other lands. There's little doubt 
that the foreign offices in Peking and Mos- 
cow, to whom verbatim transcripts were 
available through embassies here; can read 
between the lines and perceive that there's 
a chance to make peace now without much 
complication and that there may be greater 
difficulty later on if the war is prolonged. 

Emphasis was placed, of course, on 
America’s readiness to negotiate, and the 
point was made that the military successes 
in recent days might “help us bring nearer 
the day when there would be effective nego- 
tiations.” But the heart of the argument 
was the indicated formula as to how peace 


mediate withdrawal of American forces as a 
precondition to negotiations, and described 
this as quite an unrealistic point of view,” 
because the intervention of American forces 
in the first place was due entirely to the 
invesion from the north into South Vietnam. 
Secretary Rusk added: 

“Now one would suppose that peace re- 
quires that there be a withdrawal of those 
North Vietnamese forces that have pene- 
trated into South Vietnam. If you don't 
Uke the word withdrawal, you can use the 
word redeployment, but it is that infiltra- 
tion which is solely responsible for the 
presence of American combat forces in South 
Vietnam.” 

Secretary Rusk reiterated that the United 
States has no interest in military bases or a 
Permanent military presence in southeast 
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Asia.” He was unequivocal] in his statement 
that there is a “deep commitment to the 
simple notion of self-determination.” 

There were questions asked as to whether 
the United States is interested in pursuing 
the war into Red China's territory, and this 
was vigorously denied. Secretary Rusk 
stressed, moreover, that the United States 
does not want to escalate the war. He said: 

“We would hope very much that the time 
will come when it will be on the 
other side that pushing this matter militarily 
is not worth the risk at the end of the trail, 
and therefore that they will bring this to the 
conference table for settlement. 

“I myself cannot believe that it is a ration- 
al Idea that the principal powers involved 
in this business could look with favor upon 
the outbreak of a general war. It doesn't 
make sense from anyone's point of view.“ 

Mr. Rusk didn’t speak of the Red Chinese 
as “enemies” but referred to “our colleagues 
in Peiping’’ as he said: 

“If they want to test whether or not the 
United States is aggressive, then let them live 
at peace with their nelghbors and they would 
find out that the United States is not ag- 
gressive with respect to mainland China.” 

The whole discussion shows clearly to 
Peiping that there is a way to make peace. 
It adds up to a willingness by the United 
States to refrain from bombing North Viet- 
mam provided there is an indication of a 
withdrawal of Communist forces back to 
North Vietnam, This then could lead to a 
cease-fire, and talks could proceed in- 
definitely on other points at issue. 


Congressman Culver Helps Iowa 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel it is good when steps are taken to 
build stronger ties among rural and ur- 
ban sections of the country. I would 
like to call to the attenion of my fellow 
Members an article from the August 20, 
1965 issue of the Des Moines Register 
describing the visit of three eastern 
Congressmen to northeast Iowa at the 
invitation of our colleague JOHN CULVER, 
who represents the second district of 
Iowa. 

Congressman CULVER arranged the 
trip to show the metropolitan Repre- 
sentatives JOHN Murpxy of New York, 
THOMAS McGRATH of New Jersey, and 
WILLIAM Green of Philadelphia, the 
problems of Iowa farmers and the im- 
portance of a good farm program. 

On this occasion the Congressmen 
visited several farms near Olin in Jones 
County where they had the opportunity 
to view the methods, equipment, and 
conservation practices of modern agri- 
culture, and to frankly discuss current 
farm problems. Additionally, they at- 
tended a county fair in Decorah and a 
farm meeting in Independence, toured 
plants in Cedar Rapids, and were shown 
historical points of interest and tourist 
facilities in Dubuque, McGregor, Mar- 
quette, Spillville, and Fort Atkinson. 

As the Representative of Iowa's 
Fourth District, and a member of the 
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House Agriculture Committee, I share 
Joh CULVER's conviction that we can 
gain increased support for our State and 
greater interest in its growth through 
this type of first-hand view of our farms 
and factories. 

It is clear from the article that this 
visit was extremely successful in pro- 
moting better mutual understanding. 
It is also significant that the trip was 
sponsored by Cutver’s Agricultural Ad- 
visory Committee which represents all 
farm organizations in an effort to find 
and further those areas of agreement 
which are commonly shared by all farm 
ir.terests. 


I want to commend JoHN CULVER for 
his efforts, and my three eastern col- 
leagues for their desire to learn more 
about the people and problems of the 
Midwest to assist them in effectively 
serving the national interest in Congress. 

The article from the Des Moines 
Register follows: 


THREE Bro Crry LAWMAKERS Visir Farms 
(By Gene Raffensperger) 

OLIN, Iowa—"I'm going to let my hair 
down with you fellows,” said Dillon Storey, 
58, a Jones County farmer, as he talked Fri- 
day in his farm yard with three eastern big 
city Congressmen, 

Storey, a member of the Farmers Union and 
the National Farmers Organization, told the 
visiting Congressmen that his gross income 
in 1964 was $30,965 but that expenses, taxes, 
and other operating costs, left him with a 
net loss of $420.39, 

He detatied the plight of some farmers in 
terms of parity price, said hog and cattle 
prices currently promise a better year for 
farmers, and sald the feed grain legislation 
had given him some important income 

Representative Jonn Murpruy, Democrat, 
of New York, whose district includes Brook- 
lyn and Staten Island, told Storey, “We don’t 
get that same picture portrayed to us most 
of the time from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I guess we hear more from the 
big producers and the meatpackers,” 

Murriy and his eastern colleagues didn't 
hear much from the big producers Friday. 
They heard mostly from Iowa farmers oper- 
ating family farms. 

WITH CULVER 

Mounpny, Representative THOMAS MCGRATH, 
Democrat, of New Jersey, and Representa- 
tive WruLiam GREEN, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, were in Iowa with Representative 
Jonn Cunver, Democrat, of Iowa, who rep- 
resents the district that includes Jones 
County. 

CULVER said he asked the eastern Congress- 
men to come here to learn first hand the 
problems faced by farmers in the hope that 
through mutual understanding the two sec- 
tions of the country both would benefit. 

MurpHy, 39, represents a metropolitan sec- 
tion of New York. Green, 27, represents a 
section of Philadelphia. McGrath, 38, repre- 
sents Atlantic City and the South Jersey 
shore area. 

None had been on a Midwest farm before 
Friday. Green cheerfully admitted he had 
not been “west of Pittsburgh.” 

The four Congressmen were in the House 
Chamber in Washington, D.C., until 8 p.m., 
Thursday to vote in favor of the administra- 
tion's farm bill. Seven hours later, after 
fiying and driving all right, all were bedded 
down in Iowa farm homes in Jones County. 

McGrarH who stayed at the farm home 
of Glenn Brown, southwest of Olin, was up at 
6:30 am., after 3 hours sleep, Wearing a 
white shirt and tie, he donned a borrowed 
set of coveralls and rubber boots and sct out 
with Brown on “chore time.” 
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FEEDING CATTLE 

Brown is feeding 221 Angus and Hereford 
cattle and McGrara went along on the trip 
to watch. 55 

“Do your young people stay on the farm, 
asked MCGRATH. 

“No, they do not,” said Brown. “I do not 
know what will become of this land when 
our generation is gone. Young fellows have 
to have so much now to start farming that 
many of them just do not start.” 

McGratH and Brown then drove to the 
farm home of Grover Benischek where CUL- 
ver was the house guest. They were joined 
by Green, whose host was Jast Stingley of 
Center Junction, and Murray, whose host 
was Harry Carbaugh of near Clarence. 

The breakfast that followed might not 
fairly be described as “a typical Iowa farm 
breakfast.” It included melon, juice, eggs, 
bacon, toast, sweet rolls, and coffee, Nonethe- 
less it was typical hearty farm fare. 

At Olin, a group of 50 or so were waiting 
to greet the visitors. 

Outside the Triangle Cafe, Ralph Coppess, 
68, who farms near Wyoming, Iowa, button- 
holed MURPHY. 

Out your way they are more congested and 
people are always in a hurry, aren't they?” 
asked Coppess. Murpxy nodded. 

“What are you going to do about that 
water problem,” continued Coppess. 

BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 

“We are hoping a hurricane will dump a 
load in our reservoirs,” smiled MURPHY. 
“You certainly have beautiful country here 
and plenty of water too,” said MURPHY. 

“Yes, our problem is surplus,” said Coppess. 

“We handled a little bill on that last 
night,” said Murray, referring to the farm 
bill vote in the House. 

“How did you vote,” said Coppess. 

“The right way,” said Munrur. “I told 
Joun [Cutver] that now I understand why 
they send big men to Congress from here sọ 
they can twist a few arms.” 

“Well, I guess you have to help one an- 
other out,” said Coppess. 

"I was just ribbing him a little,” Coppess 
sald later, referring to his talk with MURPHY. 

Asked if he was a Republican or Democrat 
himself, Coppess winked “I've voted both 
ways.” 

Curver, incidentally, did not carry Jones 
County in 1964 when he won election to 
Congress from Iowa's Second District. 


VIEWED MACHINERY 


At the Paul E. Paulsen farm near Scotch 
Grove, the visitors saw a lineup of what 
it takes in the way of machinery to run a 
farm. 

Paulsen had his equipment tagged with 
the new price and the present market value 
of each piece. Totaled up, the new cost 
was $92,285. Valued at present, the machin- 
ery was $33,115. 

“You have to be a mechanic and a welder 
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and everything, don't you?” asked Murpxy. 

And a businessman,” said Paulsen. 

Putting his hand on an $8,000 tractor, 
Paulsen said “It takes a lot of hogs to buy 
one of these.” 

Cletus Hughes of Cascade asked MURPHY, 
“Did you ever think what would happen to 
the steel industry out east if the farmers 
out here lose their purchasing power?” 

“I sure have,” said Murry. “I’m worried, 
too, about feeding the people out east.” 

The farm tour ended at the farm of Eldon 
Airy in Linn County near Marion where 
farm women prepared a thresher-type din- 
ner served outdoors. 

Talking to reporters and others there, 
GREEN and MCGRATH said they would have 
voted for the farm bill regardless of what 
action Midwestern Congressmen took on the 
controversial 14(b) (right to work) legisla- 
tion. 

WIDESPREAD TALK 


There was widespread talk that Democratic 
strategy on the two bills called for farm 
belt cooperation on the labor bill in return 
for eastern support of the farm bill. Iowa 
Democrats in the House supported the labor 
bill, 


Cuts vxn said one purpose of the tour here 
by the easterners was to show that Congress- 
men represent not only their own districts 
but the Nation. 

The Agricultural Advisory Committee, a 
farm group formed by Cutver in the Second 
District, picked up the cost of bringing the 
three eastern Congressmen here. The bill 
totaled abou $175 each. 

Later Friday, the Congressmen toured Col- 
lins Radio and Quaker Oats in Cedar Rapids. 
Today they will visit Dubuque, McGregor, 
Marquette and Decorah. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 


cost thereof as determined by the Public, 


Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from’ Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
FW this 

ice. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
trom the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, 25 a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
a oc (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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West Virginia Makes Significant Use of 
Project Head Start—Mineral County 
Implements Valuable Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at 
556 Project Head Start centers in West 
Virginia, 18,440 needy children have re- 
ceived valuable instruction from profes- 
sionals and volunteers aimed at prepar- 
ing them to enter the first grade of school 
this fall. An outstanding result was 
achieved in Mineral County. 

A total of $3,284,079 was spent on Proj- 
ect Head Start in West Virginia during 
fiscal 1965 of which amount the Federal 
share of 90 percent equalled $2,873,302. 
The latter was a grant from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Through this program, children of the 
poor hopefully will be able to enter the 
first grade on an equal basis with other 
children. 

In March of this year, Sargent Shriver, 
in an address to the joint session of the 
West Virginia Legislature, appealed for 
volunteers from the public. The direc- 
tor said that educators tell us these 
children will begin the first grade already 
6 months to a year behind children from 
normal homes and families, and that by 
the third grade they will be 1 year to 18 
months behind. The prevailing pattern 
is that, at the 10th grade, if they progress 
that far, they will drop from school and 
most of them fall into tragic poverty, 
perhaps for life. 

The program in West Virginia for the 
most part has improved the child’s 
health, emotional and social develop- 
ment, and has expanded mental proces- 
ses and broadened perception. 

Progress in this effort in our State 
has been accentuated by the personal and 
official leadership of Governor and Mrs, 
Hulett C. Smith. The first lady of West 
Virginia has traveled in many sections 
of our State encouraging local partici- 
pation. Her enthusiasm was contagious 
and constructive. 

Mr. President, an excellent article on 
the subject appeared in the Mineral Daily 
News-Tribune of Keyser, W. Va. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Mineral Daily News-Tribune, 

Aug. 25, 1965] 
HELD 8 Werxs—367 CHILDREN ATTEND 
HEAD START CLASSES 

A total of 367 children attended Head 

Start classes which were held for the past 8 
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weeks in 30 child development centers in 
Mineral County, ending last Friday, Harold 
K. Carvey, Director of Head Start for Mineral 
County, said the program has proven very 
successful. Thirty teachers, all trained in 
early childhood development during a week's 
intensive instruction at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, have conducted the program, together 
with aids for each class and other volunteer 
helpers. 

According to Mr. Carvey, the philosophy of 
the program is based on the development of 
the whole child by the use of concerte ma- 
terlals. Included have been learning experi- 
ences aimed at improvement of health, help- 
ing emotional and social development by en- 
couraging self-confidence, self-expression, 
self-discipline, and curiosity; and expanding 
the child’s mental processes. Every effort 
has been made to include activities in the 
daily program which are designed to meet the 
special needs of the individual children who 
were enrolled in the program. Creative ex- 
periences stressed the use of concrete ma- 
terials such as clay, easel painting, finger- 
painting, cutting and pasting, and other art 


with clapping, marching, and a variety of 
finger-play rhymes. Children manipulated 
puzzles, counted objects, and played games 
which were all learning experiences. Many 
of the children have visited the fire depart- 
ment where they climbed on trucks, rang 
bells, and gained firsthand experiences about 
fire protection. Some children went to 
farms, watched cows being milked, and 
learned many facts about milk. Other 
groups visited local fairs, the post office, the 
swimming pool, and participated in other 
activities which gave them direct experiences 
so valuable to the development of the child 
on an individual basis. Thus, each child who 
participated in Head Start progressed at his 
own rate as an individual. 

All children enrolled in Head Start in Min- 
eral County were given complete physical 
examinations. Dr. Staggers, Dr. and 
Dr. Pagan cooperated in this effort. Eye 
examinations were given by registered nurses, 
Mrs. Maggie Williams, Mrs. Virginia North- 
craft, and Mrs. Bertha Smith, These nurses 
also gave each child the Tine test for tuber- 
culosis. Jean Abernathy assisted in this part 
of the program. Each child not only re- 
ceived a thorough physical checkup but 
where defects were found, parents were re- 
ferred to the proper agency for correction. 
Complete dental checks were also made for 
all children by Mrs. Florence Giffin, dental 
hygenist. 

J. R. Haines, guidance director for Mineral 
County schools, conducted a complete psy- 
chological testing for all children 
enrolled in the child development centers. A 
staff of 10 workers was trained by Mr. Haines 
to administer the tests used In this program. 
These included the culture fair test, the color 
pyramid test, and the preschool achievement 
test. Each teacher also evaluated the chil- 
dren in the class using the student evalua- 
tion questionnaire, the behavior inventory, 
and the psychological screening procedure. 
The results of these tests will be made avall- 
able to the first grade teacher where each 
child enters school and will be invaluable in 
aiding the teacher to continue the child’s 
instruction at the level where he is now 
functioning. As a result of this information 


these children should be able to progress fur- 
ther in their first year of school. The evalu- 
ations include information about every as- 
pect of the child as an individual. 


teachers and aids have eaten all snacks and 
lunches sitting with the children at their 
tables. This has been a time of conversa- 
tion, the children learning to talk with each 
other at the table. Also, manners have be- 
come more important to some as they ob- 
served each other and the adults at the ta- 
ble. This is a valuable preparation for the 
school lunch program. All meals were fur- ` 
nished at no cost to the parents. 

Children in the Head Start program in 
Mineral County particularly enjoyed riding 
the school bus to and from school. Eleven 
drivers transported the children to the cen- 
ters daily. 

Mr, Carvey stated that he believes the pro- 
gram in this county has been a complete suc- 
cess and that he hopes it will not only be 
continued next year but will also be extended 
to include prekindergarten children. 


Great Society Moves on Under L. B. J. 
Prodding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
accustomed to dividing men into those 
we call “men of ideas,” and “men of 
action.” We describe some as practical 
men, others as visionaries. 

But occasionally we encounter a man 
who is striking because he represents the 
capacity for ideas and for action— 
combined. 

I believe that the chief architect of 
the Great Society is proving to be such a 
man. I believe that the experience of 
the last few months—and the promise 
of the years to come—give ample proof 
of his leadership qualities. 

What do we mean when we speak of 
the Great Society? 

What does the future hold? What 
does the President envision for the Na- 
tion whose destiny so largely rests in his 
hands? : 

An excellent commentary which sug- 
gests the answers to these questions ap- 
peared recently in the Dallas Morning 
News. I submit for inclusion in the Rec- 
ond, and I commend to my distinguished 
colleagues, this article: “Great Society 
Moves on Under LB. J. Prodding.” It 
appeared on August 21, and it offers en- 
lightened analysis of the program which 
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President Johnson hopes to bring to 
fruition during his Presidency: e 
Great Socrery Moves on UNDER L.B.J. 
PRODDING 


(By Allen Duckworth) 
The Great Society is no longer a mere blue- 
t. 


Under the guidance of the architects and 
contractors, Lyndon B. Johnson and Oo., con- 
This isn’t a 


can record that. But progress is at a breath- 


pace. 
This near-Utoplan program is unique. 
True, in the exciting “first 100 days“ of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's administration, the 
Congress rubberstamped most every revolu- 
‘tionary idea he sent to the Hill. But circum- 
stances were different, F.D.R. was trying to 
prop up a faltering economy which had cre- 
ated breadlines, bank failures, and a dis- 


populace, 
President Johnson's Great Society was pro- 
jected not in time of depression, not as an 
emergency, but in a time of the Nation 


greatest period of prosperity, and in a time of 
military demands. 


tention to solution of problems such as 
water and air pollution, abundant water sup- 
plies, protection of the country’s natural 
beauty, advancement of the arts and sciences, 
help for cities with their many urban prob- 


Government efficiency. 

Since the late Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent, our Chief Executives have coined 
phrases to indicate their national programs. 
FDR. had his New Deal, Harry Truman fol- 
lowed with his Fair Deal, John F. Kennedy 
called his the New Frontier. And now, LBJ. 
has the Great Society. 


Arbor, May 22, 1964. 

“The Great Society,” he said then, “rests 
on abundance and liberty for all. It de- 
mands an end to poverty and racial injus- 
tice * . But that is just the beginning.” 

The President expanded on the theme dur- 


“The Great Society.“ he continued, “Is a 
place where every child can find knowledge 
to enrich his mind and to enlarge his talents. 

“It is a place where leisure is a welcome 
chance to bulld and refiect, not a feared 


cause of boredom and restlessness. 
man 
0 


i 
g 
H 


place where the city of 
the needs of the body 
th 


! 
| 


message last January, declared: 

“The Great Society asks not only how 
much, but how good * * », 

“I propose that we begin a program in edu- 
cation, to insure every American child the 
une development of his mind and skills. 
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“I propose we make new efforts to control 
and prevent crime and delinquency. 

“I propose we eliminate every remaining 
obstacle to the right and the opportunity to 
vote. 

“I propose that we honor and support the 
achievements of thought and the creations 
of art. 

“I propose that we make an all-out cam- 
paign against waste and inefficiency.” 

Mr. Johnson, in an idealistic address at the 
University of Kentucky, said his Great So- 
clety program is part of a continuing reyo- 
lution in this country. 

“We are children of revolution,” he de- 
clared. “The history of America is the his- 
tory of continuing revolution. That revolu- 
tion has conquered a continent and it has 
extended democracy. It has given us un- 
matched mastery over nature and it has 
given us the tools to conquer material wants. 
It has set the stage for a new order of so- 
clety—devoted to enriching the life of every 
human being on a scale never before thought 
Possible. True, these revolutions haye been 
peaceful; but they have shaken the entire 
globe.” 

The American ideal, he continued, is to 
show the way to the liberation of man from 
every form of tyranny over his mind, his 
body, and his spirit. 

His aim of a Great Society extends to the 
entire world. 

“We care that men are hungry—not only 
in Appalachia, but in Asia and in Africa 
and in other spots of the world. 

“We care than men are oppressed—not 
only among ourselves but wherever man is 
unjust to man.” 

A new concept for immigration is part of 
the Great Society program. The President 
has requested, and it is carried out in the 
House bill sent to the floor, that the national 
origins quota system be abolished. 

Ten percent of those admitted to the 
United States from other countries will be 
refugees fleeing from catastrophe or 
sion. Six percent is allocated to “political 
refugees.” 

Another 10 percent will be those with 
skills needed by American industry. Those 
who are artists or professional persons will 
have a 10-percent quota. 

There also is a category for admission of 
brothers and sisters of American citizens. 

“We are not merely a nation,” Mr. Johnson 
said in his immigration message to Congress, 
“but a ‘nation of nations.“ 

Actually, he does not intend to substan- 


they will be selected. 

Individuals, not government alone, must 
help build the Great Society, said Mr. John- 
son. It is a tremendous challenge, needing 
arduous struggle, hard labor, and involving 
“great danger,” the President admitted. 

Eventually, he predicted, all of this will 
be successful and would lead to “triumph 
over all the enemies of mankind.” 


Making Air Travel Safer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


Or INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
like to call attention to the fact that this 
Nation's scheduled airline industry is de- 
voting much effort and money these days 
in a continuing effort to provide the air 
traveler with the most dependable and 
safest air transportation in the world. 
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Specifically, I would like to note that 
recently Trans World Airlines has an- 
nounced the purchase of two systems, 
one of which will make possible even 
more dependable service on its fleet of 
DC-9 jets. The other is a newly de- 
veloped fire protection device which will 
be installed on TWa's entire fleet of 111 
jet aircraft. 

The DC-9 fleet which TWA will begin 
putting in service early next year will 
have the industry’s first fully automatic 
data analysis system, developed by TWA 
and Lockheed Aircraft Service Co. The 
system will monitor 50 separate param- 
eters of engine information and pro- 
vide a daily “health report” on the oper- 
ation of the aircraft’s engines and sys- 
tems. The data will be recorded on 
paper tape which will be removed from 
the aircraft at the termination of the 
flight and then transmitted over the 
company’s teletype system to the TWA 
maintenance base in Kansas City where 
rapid computer analysis will facilitate 
quick and accurate diagnosis of mainte- 
nance requirements, 

In its constant program to make air 
travel ever more safe, TWA has pur- 
chased from the Fenwal Co. in Ashland, 
Mass., a unique protection device which 
is designed to eliminate the 
possibility of lightning igniting volatile 
fuel vapors vented from the jet aircraft's 
fuel tanks, The system detects a flame 
as it enters the fuel vent scoop on the 
wing and in a fraction of a second a 
special extinguishing agent is dispersed 
to kill the flame and eliminate the pos- 
sibility of fire and/or explosion. 

These two systems which will increase 
the dependability and safety of TWa's 
flights will undoubtedly be adopted by 
other airlines, many of which have al- 
ready expressed special interest in them. 
TWA’s expenditure of some $750 thou- 
sand is well worth the price for the bene- 
fits these systems will provide. 

TWA Is to be congratulated for its 
leadership in working with the manu- 
facturers in the testing and development 
of these systems. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
press releases and some additional infor- 
mation regarding these new develop- 
ments may appear in the Appendix to 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TWA To PURCHASE Fenwat F'me PROTECTION 
Device 


Trans World Airlines has approved the 
purchase of a unique protection device from 
Penwal, Inc., to augment those systems al- 
ready in general use on all its jet aircraft, 
according to an announcement by Raymond 
M. Dunn, senior vice president and system 
general manager, 

Mr. Dunn said the entire TWA fleet of 111 
jet aircraft would be equipped with the new 
device which is now undergoing final tests at 
the Fenwal test site at Ashland, Mass, Cost 
of the system to TWA will be approximately 
$400,000. 

The new device is designed to virtually 
eliminate the possibility of lightning ignit- 
ing volatile fuel vapors vented from fuel 
tanks. The system detects a flame as it en- 
ters the fuel vent scoop, In milliseconds a 
special extinguishing agent is dispersed into 
the surge box in advance of the flame front. 
Thus an inert block is established between 
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the vent and fuel system. Flame suppression 
has been proven by exhaustive tests to be 
Capable of providing this effective block 
faster than required under the most extreme 
conditions which might be encountered in 
actual flight operations, 

Mr. Dunn said that Fenwal is prepared to 
Produce the systems as soon as final approv- 
als have been granted by the FAA and manu- 
facturers. Following these necessary ap- 
Provals, TWA will begin installing the sys- 
tems on its jet aircraft. 

The new aircraft flame suppresion system 
is an outgrowth of Fenwal’s many years of 
experience in manufacturing explosion sup- 
Pression and advance inerting systems for in- 
dustry. Almost 200 of these systems are now 
in use by plastic, food, chemical and other 
Manufacturers. 


TWA Puscuases DC-9 MAINTENANCE RECORDER 


The aviation industry's first fully auto- 
matic data analysis system was unveiled to- 
day by Trans World Airlines and Lockheed 
Aircraft Service Co. after 2 years of joint pi- 
Oneering development in the field of airborne 
Maintenance recording. 

TWA will equip its fleet of 20 DC-9 jet 
transports with the system, which will be 
Manufactured by LAS at its plant in Ontario, 
Calif. 


The DC-9 installation, monitoring 50 sepa- 
Tate parameters of engine information, will 
mark the first fleetwide application of auto- 
matic airborne data collection to provide a 
daily “health report” on the aircraft en- 
gines and systems. 

Automatic Data Analysis System (ADAS), 
as the system is commonly called, will great- 
ly reduce DO-9 cockpit paperwork by auto- 
matically recording data reflecting the state 
of performance of all monitored compo- 
nents. 

Recorded on punched paper tape, the data 
will be transmitted by teletype to the air- 
line's overhaul base at Kansas City, Mo., 
Where rapid computer analysis and print- 
out facilities quick and accurate diagnosis of 
maintenance requirements. 7 

In announcing the $350,000 initial order 
to LAS for the DC-9 fleet. A. E. Jordan, 
TWA’s vice president of technical services, 
estimated that the system would result in 
Savings of approximately $200,000 annually 
for the airline. 


TWA INSTALLS LOCKHEED MAINTENANCE 
RECORDER SYSTEM 

A practical airborne maintenance record- 
ing system was made possible by the coopera- 
tive engineering efforts of Trans World Alr- 
lines and Lockheed Aircraft Service Co. that 
began in April 1962. 

TWA, at that time, launched the tech- 
nique to install a Lockheed maintenance 
recorder system on one of the airline’s Boe- 
ing 707-131 aircraft, 

The Lockheed system monitors and 
records numerous measurements for defining 
the performance and condition of a wide 
Variety of systems for subsequent technical 
analysis on the ground. 

This basic diagnostic tool is provided for 
defining and locating troubles in the many 
aircraft systems and also permits prediction 
of impending malfunctions in those systems. 
Through the latter capability it affords the 
potential of replacing major components 
such as engines, generators, and air condi- 
tioning units only when deteriorating per- 
formance of the system indicates such action 
is necessary, rather than on an arbitrary time 
control basis. 

The DC-9 ADAS follows this basic concept. 
Through electrical sensors located at vital 
Points in the aircraft, temperatures, pres- 
sures, positions and other similar informa- 
tion relative to the system and its per- 
Tormance are sensed. 

As the system will be installed initially, on 
TWA’s DC-9's, data from approximately 50 
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psrameters will be automatically scanned 
three times each flight; at takeoff, during 
climbout and later in cruise flight. The sys- 
tem will also take an automatic data scan 
upon its initiation by the flight crew. This 
is accomplished by pressing a switch in the 
cockpit. 

As the data is being scanned it will be 
punched out on paper tape along with neces- 
sary teletype address and end-of-message in- 
formation to insure its proper transmission 
to the airlines’ overhaul base computer cen- 
ter in Kansas City. 

Each flight leg will contain its own com- 
plete message including the flight number, 
fight leg, day, month and aircraft number. 

The paper tape message will be removed 
from the aircraft immediately upon flight 
termination and transmitted over telephone 
lines. Thus, the data can be made available 
to engineering and maintenance personnel at 
TWA’s overhaul base within 5 minutes after 
a filght has terminated at any of TWA's 
domestic stations. 

The data will also be fed into a computer 
for more extensive analysis by techniques 
such as TWA's flight log analysis program 
which is used in determining Jet engine per- 
formance. 

In the flight log analysis technique the 
aircraft's flight log serves as the recording 
medium. During stabilized cruise of each 
jet flight, the aircraft’s flight engineer takes 

from some 40 cockpit instruments 
denoting the performance status of the air- 
craft. Information on the plane's gross 
weight, engine speeds, static air temperature, 
ram alr temperature, mach number, engine 
pressure ratio (EPR), the exhaust gas tem- 
perature (EGT), the speeds of the low (N,) 
and high (N,) compressors, the fuel flow and 
similar data is noted in the aircraft's flight 
log. 
At the first stop, a copy of the information 
is given to a teletype operator who sends it 
to the Kansas City base. 

Early each morning the data Is read into 
a computer for analysis and preparation of a 
report. 

This report, with the latest engine data 
and past performance history, is provided 
for review by the powerplant engineering 
group when they arrive for work that morn- 
ing. The performance of each Pratt & Whit- 
ney JT-3, JT-4, JT-8D and JT-8D and each 
General Electric CJ805 engine is thus ana- 
lyzed dally. If an s performance on 
any one of TWA’s 112 jet aircraft shows a 
sharp deviation from normal, corrective 
maintenance is initiated quickly. 

By incorporating the DC-9 into the flight 
log analysis program, monetary savings com- 
parable to the annual savings of $4,000 per 
engine now being realized on other fleets of 
jet aircraft will also be obtained on the 
forthcoming two-engine Douglas jetliners. 

ADAS will provide many advantages over 
other methods of data collection including 
the following: 

1. Greater accuracy in collecting data. 

2.. Quicker data response for indicating en- 
gine hot section deterioration problems. 

3. Additional maintenance sensitivity by 
monitoring functions not displayed in the 
cockpit, such as engine ofl breather pres- 
sure, engine oil filter differential pressure, 
and metal contamination build-up. This 
additional information provides important 
signs in early detection of impending deteri- 
oration in the basic engine. / 

4. Expansion, through the addition of a 
magnetic recording unit, into more sophis- 
ticated flight and maintenance systems capa- 
ble of recording 500 or more parameters is 
possible. Utilizing this capability, improved 
maintenance trouble analysis, both at line 
stations as well as at TWA’s overhaul base 
will be realized. 

ADAS also has the capability of accepting 
a small airborne computer, thus providing 
in-flight analysis of monitored data for quick 
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pinpointing of defective units and compo- 
nents once the aircraft arrived at its des- 
tination. 

The basic system is thus designed to pro- 
vide those many maintenance benefits which 
can be realized today and, at the same time, 
has the flexibility and expansion capability 
to meet the challenges for ever improving 
maintenance techniques for years ahead. 


Recreational Potential on lowa Farms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
Soil conservation and recreational re- 
sources in my State have always been 
two of my greatest interests. Since I 
represent the people of the Seventh Dis- 
trict in southwest Iowa, I am sure you 
will not find this surprising. 

Recently the Carroll Times Herald, a 
seventh district newspaper, carried a 
timely and most informative article on 
these very topics. 

To give my colleagues an idea of the 


RECREATION POTENTIAL ON Iowa Farms 


land reflects directly on what happens to 
wildlife, according to Mr. Larson. To date, 


Wildlife area improvement consists of 
planting trees and shrubs, or seeding grasses 
or forbs for the benefit of many forms of 
wildlife. Many existing good wildlife areas 
are merely protected and maintained, and 
chert lees are also important to our Iowa 

e. 


Hedgerow planting on conservation farms 
in the State is reported to be approximately 
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500,000 rods, which is over 1,400 miles or an 
average of more than 15 miles for each soil 
conservation district in the State. 

Many hunters and wildlife conservation- 
ists can take some measure of comfort in 
seeing the return of these hedges. They 
benefit wildlife and at the same time fit in 
with a complete soil and water conservation 
farming pattern. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been requested to include in the 
Recor the newsletter which I have been 
sending to the people of the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Alabama. In response to this 
request, I ask permission to extend my 
remarks and include the Washington 
Report of January 15, 1965: 

WASHINGTON Reports: 89TH CONGRESS 

CONVENES 
(By Congressman Int Martin, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 


The most significant remarks at the open- 
ing of the ist session of the 89th Congress, 
were contained, of course, in the President's 
state of the Union message. As each proposal 
from the White House is sent to Congress 
and the committee reports begin to come in, 
I will discuss individual programs in detail. 
At this moment we can take only an overall 
look at what the President proposes. 

If he is successful in getting through all 
his programs, a radical change will have taken 
place in our form of Government of the 
United States of America. We simply can- 
not turn all our responsibilities and the re- 
sponsibilities of the States over to the Fed- 
eral Government without the loss of indi- 
vidual freedoms. When a strong Federal 
Government undertakes to house, feed, 
clothe, provide jobs, medical care, education, 
recreation, and all the necessities and lux- 
uries of life, that is socialism no matter how 
we sugar coat it. 

I think there is good sound commonsense 
tn a statement by Congressman Orro Pass- 
MAN, Democrat, of Louisiana, who said: “The 
last election brought great here. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe that the voters 
gave a mandate to Congress to bankrupt 
America or destroy our sovereignty. In the 
next 2 years, the voters must tell this to 
Congress again and again.” 

THE FIRST PROPOSALS 


As expected, the program which will be 
pushed the hardest by the liberals for quick 
action is medicare. I have serious reserva- 
tions about tying hospital care or medical 
care for the elderly to the social security sys- 
tem. It will greatiy increase taxes for work- 
ing people and will threaten the solvency of 
the social security fund which is already $331 
billion in the hole. 


The plans for Federal aid to education put 
Washington in tight control of American ed- 
ucation at every level and will add over a 
billion dollars to the tax rolls the first year 
with demands for untold billions in the years 
to come. The South greatly needs help in 
improving our educational facilities—but the 
question to be answered is—at what price 
and how will the money be spent? 

For Instance, New York is one of the rich- 
est States in the Union, and yet it will re- 
ceive $92 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment for aid to education. The personal 
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income of the citizens of New York State 18 
over $55 billion. The State spends more 
than $2.5 billion a year for education. So 
it is not clear why it could not spend an 
additional $92 million, including the $50 mil- 
lion for New York City, which pays the 
largest amount of taxes of any city in the 
State. Can we afford the price of Govern- 
ment control? Is it worth the monetary 
gain? 
The President’s proposal to change our 
tion laws to permit entry into the 
United States of cheap coolie labor from the 
Asia-African nations and encourage greatly 
increased immigration of Negroes from Ja- 
maica, Trinidad, and Tobago threatens to 
add to our welfare rolls, increase unemploy- 
ment, and face American workers with 
hordes of cheap labor to crowd the market- 
place for jobs. These are just a few brief 
comments on the far-reaching effects of 
some of the liberal legislation Members of 
will be considering. I have an 
open mind on all the President's proposals 
and intend to study each one fully after 
hearings are beld and the various commit- 
tees of the House report on them. Only 
then will I make up my mind on how to 
vote on each proposal. 
NEW REPUBLICAN MEMBER RECEIVED 
It was most encouraging to watch the re- 
ception given Congressman ALBERT W. War- 
son, of South Carolina, by Republicans after 
he had been stripped of his seniority by 
northern liberal Democrats because he stood 
by his convictions. As he attended his first 
meeting with his fellow Republicans after 
changing his party affiliation, he was given 
& unanimous ovation by all the Republican 
Members of the House. This is a good sign 
of the growing strength of a solid two-party 
in the South and their growing in- 
fluence in the Republican Party. 


No Rubberstamps on the Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been some talk of late in certain cir- 
cles to the effect that the 89th Congress 
is serving as a rubberstamp for the ad- 
ministration. 

To my mind, the rubberstamp charge 
refiects a rather naive view of the legis- 
lative process, and I was, therefore, 
pleased to note an article refuting the 
rubberstamp allegation in the August 29, 
1965, issue of the New York Times. 

Many of my fellow Members probably 
will find this article of interest and, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I here- 
by include it in the Recorp: 

L.B.J. AND CONGRESS—No RUBBERSTAMPS ON 
THE HIL 
(By Tom Wicker) 

Wasnincton, August 28.— The rubber- 
stamp 89th Congress, intoned the Richmond 
News-Leader recently, “once more has demon- 
strated its spineless acceptance of the propo- 
sition that what Lyndon wants, Lyndon 
gets.” 

This echoing judgment was delivered on 
the occasion of the House's passage of the 
bill to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and it was typical of many 
loving appraisals this Congress has ab- 
sorbed—particularly from those who disap- 
prove of Lyndon Johnson and all his works. 
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Well, this week the rubberstamp 89th 
spinelessly made it clear to Mr. 
Johnson that if he expects to get the 14(b) 
repealer through the Senate, he'll probably 
have to break a filibuster. The rubber- 
stamp 89th Congress then  spinelessly 
whacked Mr. Johnson across the seat of his 
pants with an unwanted amendment that 
sharply altered his immigration bill. 

Congress, in fact, was feeling so supine 
and steamrollered this week that when Mr. 
Johnson, on television, made the strongest 
plea that any President had ventured for 
home rule for the District of Columbla— 
and one of the strongest pleas for any piece 
of legislation ever to come from a President 
it responded by doing almost exactly noth- 
ing. 

THE DOTTED LINE 

None of Mr. Johnson's well-trained House 
leaders signed the discharge petition that 
would bring the homerule bill to the floor. 
Only one Member of his docile Texas House 
delegation affixed his signature. Only 4 of 
the President’s 20 devoted committee chair- 
men got down on the dotted line. 

Some rubber. Some stamp. 

Everybody knows, of course, that Lyndon 
Johnson and the 89th Congress are putting 
together the most extensive record of legis- 
lative accomplishment since FPR. s Hundred 
Days. Some students of legislative accom- 
plishment, not content with this superlative, 
insist on going all the way back to Woodrow 
Wilson and 1913 for comparison. 

But if there is a rubberstamp bill among 
the major measures passed, it could only be 
the $1.06 billion program to ald secondary 
education; the President jammed that one 
through virtually without change by pleading 
with Congress not to risk reopening the re- 
ligious and racial disputes that had blocked 
every other school bill. 

Congress forced the President to accede to 
a major change in the voting rights bill, a 
change that seeks the overthrow of State 
poll taxes by the Federal courts. The House 
Ways and Means Committee produced a 
major expansion of the Johnson medicare 
bill, all by itself. 

THE PRUNING TIME 

The legislators pruned several proposals 
out of the massive administration housing 
bill, then sharply trimmed its most experi- 
mental feature—the rental subsidy plan. 
Urban Democrats went so limp before the 
farm bill that they rubberstamped Mr. 
Johnson's so-called bread tax right out of It. 

The antipoverty program is getting 
through more or less unscathed, but not 
without a hard fight and a long debate that 
has disclosed no lack of congressional spine— 
only a shortage of opposing votes. 

Mr. Johnson's vaunted program to beautify 
the countryside has been rubberstamped out 
of sight. Representative L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
the scourge of the Pentagon, stuffed an 
overswollen military pay raise right down the 
throats of Secretary McNamara and the 
President, Mr. Johnson is fighting a rear- 
guard action against a civilian pay rise he 
considers inflationary, and twice he has had 
to veto measures he believed were congres- 
sional invasions of executive prerogatives. 

The Senate took counsel of J. Edgar 
Hoover, not Mr. Johnson or Secretary Rusk, 
and now is sitting tight on the consular 
treaty with the Soviet Union. The Presi- 
dent's own majority leader, mild Mure 
Massimo, of Montana, took the lead in 
backing him down on his plan to close a 
number of veterans hospitals. 

And U anyone thinks he sees a rubber- 
stamp mark anywhere on a foreign aid bill 
that was locked up for weeks in a House- 
Senate conference, he had best not point it 
out to Larry O’Brien, the harassed chief of 
Mr. Johnson’s congressional Maison team. 


O'BRIEN’S SAD LOT 
None of this record of independence, in- 
spiration, obstinacy, and occasional idiocy 
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Tefutes the remarkable achievements of the 
President and the 89th Congress. None of 
it means that Congress is out of hand and 
digging in for an anti-Johnson explosion. 
None of it signifies that Mr. Johnson does not 
know his legislative stuff, and certainly noth- 
ing in the records suggests that Congress 
has really developed the sort of active, sus- 
tained, and intelligent influence or national 
Policy that ought to be its true role in the 
20th century. 

What the 89th Congress and Lyndon John- 
son have demonstrated is that for the first 
time in years, the legislative and executive 
branches are in the traces together, how- 
ever uneasily; that if the Presidency is still 
the paramount force in the American Goy- 
ernment, the Congress is neither an obstruc- 
tionist anachornism nor a rubberstamp. 

It is, in fact, a live-wire sort of place, these 
days, with a mind of its own. Ask Larry 
O'Brien. Ask Mr. McNamara. But if you 
ask Lyndon Johnson, duck quickly. 


Suvivorship Benefits for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Spéaker, 
Public Law 881 of th 84th Congress which 
Was effective January 1, 1957, was en- 
acted after a select committee had stud- 
ied survivorship benefits in the 83d and 
84th Congresses. The basic benefits of 
this legislation was dependency and in- 
demnity compensation, otherwise desig- 
nated as DIC. 

In addition to this benefit members of 
the Armed Forces were given full cover- 
age under the Social Security System and 
the 6 months’ death gratuity was liberal- 
ized to provide a greater benefit in the 
lower ranks. 

In the same Congress there was enacted 
a bill which I had the honor to sponsor 
and which originated in the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, the so-called War 
Orphans Educational Assistance Act, 
which provides monthly payments of as 
much as $110 a month for 36 calendar 
months for the children of men who lost 
their lives in the defense of their country, 
The age of the child is generally set from 
18 to 23 years. 

In view of the situation in Vietnam and 
other troubled areas, I have received 
many inquiries concerning these benefits. 
I recently had the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion prepare a series of charts showing 
the commuted value of such benefits. I 
Was greatly pleased to see the sizable 
benefits provided by existing law. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include as part of my remarks the 
case of a private first class who dies at 
the age of 20 and who leaves dependent 
parents: 

SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS ron SERVICEMEN 
DYING From SERVICE-CONNECTED CAUSES 
ASSUMPTIONS 

1, Private first class, U.S. Army; 

2. Age 20 at death; 

3. Death was service 

4. Two years’ service at death; 
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5. Two years in grade at death; 
cn Assumed average monthly pay was 
7. Base pay at death was 6148.50 a month; 
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8. Left dependent parents (no other in- 
come), age 45; 

9. Parents live out their expectations of 
life (mother, 32.1 years; father, 27,1 years). 


Benefits 
Payee Paying agency 
Mother Veterans’ Administration 38 U. B. C. 412) -=-~ 
A AAA | eae Se eS SSS —— SE 
Mother 8 Disability insurance com- 
Fathers i aT AES pre naa PALSY Aade PE a 
o üͤ—: — — 
1 Beginning at age 62. 
1 Increasing to $86.20 after death of the father. 


at age 62. 


Beginning 
¢ Decreasing to $33 at age 62 and then increasing to $66 after death of the futher. 


+ Decreasing to $33 at age 62. 


Norx.— Guaranteed minimum is $160 a month (38 U.S.C. 412(a)). 


Remarks by Mario T. Noto, Baltimore, Md. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31,1965 


Mr. FALLON. Mr, Speaker, recently 
the Honorable Mario T. Noto, Associate 
Commissioner, U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, addressed the 
Diamond Jubilee Supreme Convention of 
the Order Sons of Italy, in Baltimore, Md. 
Commissioner Noto has for many years 
served most ably in our U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service dedicated to 
the best interest of all. It is indeed a 
pleasure for me to place his address in 
its entirety in the Record to be read by 
all of the public: 

REMARKS BY MaRTO T. Noro, ASSOCIATE COM- 
MISSIONER, U.S. IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL- 
IZATION SERVICE, AT THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 
SUPREME CONVENTION OF ORDER SONS oF 
Iralx, Aucusr 25, 1965, BALTIMORE, Mp. 

OPENING REMARKS 

I extend greetings to all the delegates and 
participants of this Diamond Jubilee Con- 
vention of the Order Sons of Italy. The ac- 
complishments of this proud organization 
attest to your untiring and dedicated efforts 
and labors. Each of you, every member and 
all of us of Italian ancestry throughout the 
United States may well be proud of your 
achievements. You exemplify the true 
spirit of the Itallan immigrants who grouped 
together in common ideals and beliefs to 
promote unity in a foreign land where they 
came to plant their roots, eee a 

Ata such as , few are given 
the A eee te speak, and to be included 
among the few is an honor which I have ac- 
cepted with genuine appreciation. I feel 
like the new doctor who was called by the 
coroner. He told the young doctor that he 
had made a mistake in filling out the death 
certificate, He told him he knew the form 
was complicated but as a doctor he must not 
sign his name in the space cause for death.“ 
The new doctor looked at the coroner and 
with candor replied, “I may be a new doctor, 
but I must be honest.“ May I then take this 
occasion as an opportunity to offer you some 
of my reflections which you may find per- 
tinent to the theme of your convention. 

It is said, that to know nothing of the 
past is to little understand the present and 


to have no conception of the future. Let us 
then for a brief interlude revert to the past. 

Sixty years ago, a group of serious minded 
and dedicated men met in New York to form 


ory 

cestry; or they could mutilate the dream of 
the future Immigrants who wished to follow, 
But only time would tell. And it did—in the 
rolls of honor in government, in industry, 
in culture, and in every cornerstone of Amer- 
ican endeavor. Every avenue of human ef- 
fort is lined with some contribution to our 
country's greatness. 

Who were the dedicated men who grouped 
together to found this order? They were 
representative of the type of Italian immi- 
grant to this country—of men and women 
possessed with God given strength and de- 
termination, They were plain people—trom 
small towns and valleys and mountains. 
They left their native land because they 
wanted to share in the spirit of hope, liberty 
and justice which this land offered. They 
migrated to unchartered lives in a foreign 
land equipped only with the endowments of 
birth and a faith in the future. 

These early immigrants encountered big- 
otry and prejudices. Some of the kindest 
and most pungent words were “guinea” or 
“wop” or “dago.” But without murmur they 
a ted the abuses and man-made hard- 
ships; and yet they selzed every opportunity 
to give of their work and culture. They 
gave heart, muscle, knowledge and loyalty. 

Their gradual fusion with the multina- 
tional immigrants who came to this land be- 
fore and after them has helped to produce an 
amalgamated society which has no parallel 
in the world. 

The value of what they have given to 
America and its way of life has been recog- 
nized by no less than five Presidents of the 
United States. Each has advocated the 
elimination of that portion of our immigra- 
tion laws which has closed the doors to those 
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who would be immigrants amongst us ex- 
cept for their place of birth. And yet, de- 
spite the obstacles of the national origins 
system of our immigration iaws, and within 
our one short generation, the Italian immi- 
grant and his offspring has repaid America 
generously. His payments may be found not 
only in all that makes our country, but in 
other lands of the world—where his sons 
sleep in foreign soll, where- they fell in de- 
fense of American ideals. He needs no praise 
or eulogy from me or any other man—for 
he has written his own history here with the 
calluses of his hands and the blood from his 
heart. 

Our immigration law has had the effect of 
opening cur doors to persons Judged by race 
and place of birth rather than on an indi- 
“vidual’s worth to society, It ironically has 
discriminated with severity against southern 
and central Europeans. The formula of the 
national origins system is without basis and 
logic. Our own President Johnson has said, 
“There is no consistency in an American 
policy that both equality and 
capriciously bars immigration from countries 
of southern Europe.” 

And again it was our own President who in 
his first state of the Union message declared 
his solution in offering the criteria, “Ask not 
in what country were you born, but what can 
you do for our country?” He has consistently 
demanded a change to end the national 
quota. He has asked that each applicant be 
considered chiefly on the basis of occupa- 
tional skill and family ties. This can only 
serve to enhance our Nation in the world 
community. 

The story of the accomplishments of the 
Italian immigrant whether on this planet, or 
in this hemisphere or in America can be told 
in many, many ways. But the past is too 
well known. Its immeasurable value is well 
documented in the pages of history. 

But now, what is the present and what is 
the future? The present and the future 
must reach greater heights. For the story of 
the American with Italian ancestry must be 
told in the forms of the beliefs, the ideals 
and the values which he has. It must be told 
to promote the truth, and to instill a deeper 
unity and stronger effort to further enrich 
our beloved country. It must be told to re- 
move the ugly stains of prejudice made by 
those in our midst, who are still intolerant 
and condemn a whole people because of a 
Tew. 

Unfortunately, there are a few of our an- 
cestry who have not contributed to our great- 
ness—instead they have detracted. But, in 
each flock some sheep must go astray—and as 
with some peoples of all nationalities, so it 
has been with some of Italian ancestry. The 
truth must be accepted. But it must also 
serve to enlighten and educate the bigots— 
who must be taught to accept the principle 
that each man must be judged and be ac- 
cepted or rejected on his own record—and 
not on his ancestry. 

Frequently, one reads or hears of the ac- 
count of criminal activities of specific in- 
dividuals. But too often the searchlight of 
sensationalism seems to shine on Italian 
names. We are told of the Italian or Sicilian 
mobster. Some of these were born here, some 
were brought here in childhood and some 
matured abroad. But the end product is not 
a creation of nationality or ancestry, And 
with the passage of time and addition of each 
succeeding name an unfair image has been 
presented. Where the facts are true—they 
cannot and should not be denied. Truth 
cannot and must not be suppressed—it must 
be surfaced. 

But for the sins of the few wrongdoers, the 
image is not a true mirror of the 22 million 
people here who share the Italian ancestry. 
The image unjustly clouds in the minds of 
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the public the true value of these God-fear- 
ing, loyal, and dedicated Italian-Americans. 

In a recent national publication depicting 
the fight of a large city against crime, of 
seven photographs shown of criminals, six 
nad Italian names. An additional five 
photographs on another page had Italian 
names. No one disputes that the guilty must 
be punished. The law must be enforced with 
all the vigor it commands. The criminal 
cancer in our society must be curbed—re- 
gardiess of nationality. But it is sinful to 
sup) that one creed, color, or ethnic group 
has a monopoly on crime. Yet, there are 
some who would lead us to believe this. 

God endowed each mortal with a will and 
destiny and each is accountable for his own 
to society. But a religion, a race, or an an- 
cestry must not be held accountable or 
adjudged guilty for the wrongs of the few. 
Let no common heritage be tarnished for 
those few. 

And what is the answer to a false image? 
Can we remove it? Not only can we, but we 
must. The achievements of the past are 
prologue. But the positive achievements of 
today and the continuing contributions of 
the future to our society must be brought 
into sharp focus for all people to take note. 
But this cannot be nor should it be the re- 
sponsibility of one voice or one organization. 
It must be the many. At each opportunity 
let the voices speak individually and in uni- 
son to point to the record of the good deeds. 
Let the people be informed of the true worth 
of those of Itallan ancestry, but, let no one 
hesitate to denounce criminality regardless 
of nationality or ancestry. 

The Order Sons of Italy was not organized 
as a pressure group nor must it be. It is what 
it should be an assembly of faithful people 
who share a common ancestry. The commu- 
nity of its interests and objectives which 
units its members is not different from that 
of the DAR, B'nai B'rith, the NAACP, and 
similar organizations. It seeks no special 
privileges. It is dedicated to the task of re- 
fiecting the collective qualities of a people of 
one heritage and to achieve equalities for all 
peoples regardless of race, color, or creed, 
But above all, within our society it displays 
the whole heart, whole mind, and the whole 
spirit of a people. Your organization ts dedi- 
cated to the freedoms founded in 1776 and 
their preservation. 

Let one fact be abundantly clear. Let there 
be no doubt. Ancestry is no expedient or jus- 
tification for the worth of an individual. But 
neither shall it be the basis for rejection or 
ridicule. Ancestry cannot and must not be 
a substitute for ability or honor. Let no one 
clamor for recognition or reward on the basis 
of national origin. Recognition and reward 
must be commensurate with ability, not an- 
cestry. In America the true test must lie in 
the virtue and value of man alone and not in 
the cry for ethnic recognition. As sons and 
daughters of immigrants we possess priceless 
heritage; and we hold to certain truths indi- 
vidually and collectively. We believe that 
where we find dissension, we must bring to- 
gether; where we find need, we must provide; 
where we find wrong, we must remedy, and 
that when we are right we must prove it. 

To the bigots, to the unscrupulous, and to 
the prejudiced, we shall continue to respond 
with understanding and compassion. We 
shall continue to give generously of ourselves 
in toil and battle just as we have in the past 
and are doing in the present. To those who 
would question our unity, we say we are 
united for duty to our President and coun- 
try; to those who question our sincerity, we 
say let our deeds be Judged and to those who 
question our loyalty, let history be the proof. 

I seek neither approbation or acclaim for 
what I speak. A man must account only to 
his God, his country, and himself for his be- 
liefs. If what I have said is responsible then 
I alone am accountable for my words. 


August 31, 1965 
National Literacy Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the tremendous strides this Con- 
gress has made in the field of education, 
such as passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 and, 
more recently, the higher education bill, 
demonstrates our awareness of the im- 
portance of education to our national 
well-being. A column written by Mr. 
Wilfrid Dellquest which appeared in the 
Lincoln Heights Bulletin-News, Los An- 
geles, on August 22, 1965, expresses quite 
well one aspect of the reasoning behind 
my authorship of the resolution, already 
passed by the House, asking the President 
to proclaim a National Literacy Week. 
As Vice President Humpurey pointed out 
in a recent speech: 

You've never heard of a country that has 
gone broke on education that's be- 
cause you don’t spend, you invest. 


Mr. Dellquest's column follows: 
THE DARKENED LAMP 
(By Wilfrid Dellquest) 

Today's eye opener: "Ignorance is the 
night of the mind, but a night without moon 
or star."—Confuclus. 

Two million Americans: Congressman 
GEORGE E. Brown, JR., of California, iptro- 
duced a resolution, which passed the House 
of Representatives, asking the President to 
proclaim the week of September 13-18 as 
‘National Literacy Week.” Congressman 
Brown mentions some disturbing figures. 
Two million adult Americans cannot read or 
write; 8,300,000 others have less than 5 years 
of schooling, and more than 22 millions of 
working age have spent less than 8 years in 
school. When considered in relation to the 
continuous extension of suffrage and the 
expectation that more and more Americans 
will personally participate in decisions of 
government, this incidence of illiteracy is a 
cause for grave alarm. 

‘Broad pattern: Every election result In our 
Nation is essentially a collective decision 
made by individual citizens. Government 
officials who determine and administer pub- 
lic policies are both responsible and respon- 
sive to the people. Of course, it does not 
always work out that way, and there are 
occasional departures from this rule, but 
none will deny that it is the broad pattern 
under which our Government operates, and 
it remains the target toward which we all 
must strive. This has a great deal to do with 
illiteracy. A representative democracy such 
as ours, in order to be effective, depends 
basically upon two things: communication 
and und . Communication with 
and among the people, and the understand- 
ing by the people of the problems with 
which they are faced, are successful only to 
the extent to which the people are educated. 
An American who is unable to read or write 
cannot adequately communicate with his 
neighbors. If his education is insufficient, 
he cannot intelligently grapple with issues 
that demand his answers, and those issues 
frequently affect his life and his personal in- 
terests with profound impact. His lack of 
education also impels him to act from emo- 
tion rather than through reason, and makes 
him the easy prey of those who seek to hood- 
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wink and deceive him. In the jungle of life, 
he is a tiger without claws. 

If the lamp flickers: The fact that a demo- 
cratic republic can succeed only to the de- 
gree that the electorate is educated was rec- 
ognized by the wise and experienced leaders 
who founded our system of government. 
The Government, from the „ has 
accepted responsibility for the education 
the people. True, administration of public 
education is preferable on a local level where 
local needs are better understood, but the 
National Government has always stood 
watchfully in the background, ready with its 
resources to back up and implement local 
efforts. Such gestures as the proclamation 
of National Literacy Week are bound to be 
helpful. This is a way of saying officially 
that the American people are aware of the 
superlative necessity of assuring to every cit- 
izen an equal opportunity of achieving the 
best education possible. The consciousness 
of the public to the gravity of this problem 
cannot be too strongly awakened. The lamp 
of learning must not be permitted to flicker. 
If it becomes extinguished, all our hopes and 
splendid dreams and our vision of a better 
life will fall into the abyss of darkness and 
futility. As we love our America, this must 


never happen. 


President Johnson’s Position on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the continuing controversy over Viet- 
nam, I insert in the Recorp an article 
that appeared in the Dallas Morning 
News on August 12, which deals with 
President Johnson's position on this 
subject: 

From the Dallas od News, Aug. 12, 
1965 
PERSONAL REPORT: WASHINGTON 
(By Robert E. Baskin, Chief) 

President Johnson continues to explain 
and discuss his policies in Vietmam on any 
and all occasions, and there are those in 
Washington who believe he explains too 
much, 

However, in the light of Hanol's attitude 
about the conflict of southeast Asia, Mr. 
Johnson is well advised to make our inten- 
tions as clear as he possibly can. 

Most great wars result from miscalcula- 
tions. 

On two occasions Germany misjudged the 
attitude of the American Nation on war in 
Europe. Japan, prior to World War II. also 
believed that the United States did not have 
the stamina to come back from a devastating 
blow to its Pacific possessions. 

In these cases, the miscalculations were in 
large part created by the conduct of dis- 
sident American citizens—the pacifists, the 
America Firsters, the militant pro-Nazi ele- 
ments, the Communists, and all the others 
who created disturbances against U.S. sup- 
port of the democracies of the world. 

In the foreign press the activities of these 
organizations gave a distortion of the true 
sentiment of this Nation. In totalitarian 
lands it is hard to visualize such disturb- 
ances as may occur in a democracy, caused 
by tiny minorities, without coming to the 
conclusion that the Nation is badly divided 
on an issue. 

This appears to be the case of the ruling 
circles of Communist North Vietnam today. 
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The men of Hanoi have taken note of the 
pacifist marchers at the White House and 
at the Capitol and the utterances of such 
newly emerged foreign policy experts as the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King and prob- 
ably have decided that Mr. Johnson has a 
divided country on his hands. 

This conclusion can only add to the deter- 
mination of Ho Chi Minh to intensify this 
campaign against South Vietnam and, more 
important, take the risk of bringing on a 
major thermonuclear war. 

Peiping, too, appears to be suffering under 
the delusion that the United States, as a 
whole, is somewhat reluctant about carrying 
on the war to preserve the Independence of 
South Vietnam. The Red Chinese press has 
emphasized, in pictures and stories, the ac- 
tivities of the “peace at all costs” demon- 
strators in Washington and elsewhere. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union probably 
have a more realistic appraisal of the situa- 
tion in the United States, but they evidently 
are having a hard time talking realistically 
these days to Peiping and Hanoi. 

How can the delusion be dispelled? 

This is the problem that confronts Mr. 
Johnson. The administration knows full 
well that the erroneous beliefs in the south- 
east Asian Communist capitals must be 
eradicated to prevent miscalculation bring- 
ing on another great war. 

Mr. Johnson has repeatedly stated that the 
American Nation is solidly behind our poli- 
cies in Vietnam, and there has been every 
reason to believe that this is true. 

But only this week radicals marched on 
the Capitol and created a disturbance that 
got bigger headlines abroad than Mr. John- 
son’s own statements about American policy 
and determination. 

Mr. Johnson has just concluded a new 
round of briefings for Congress, and these 
briefings were singularly free of dissent. 
Governors, businessmen, and other national 
leaders are being kept well advised of devel- 
opments in Vietnam. The President seems 
determined to remove the chances for a 
devastating miscalculation. 

But a small handful of the population 
continues to demonstrate and agitate against 
the Vietnam policy. These demonstrators 
have been treated so mildly in this National 
Capital that one can only wonder what kind 
of special privilege they enjoy. Ordinary 
citizens cannot lie down in White House 
driveways without fear of punishment. 

citizens cannot storm the Capitol 
itself and receive such solicitude as the paci- 
fists got this week before the police finally 
did crack down, citizens cannot 
block traffic and the sidewalks without pay- 
ing the penalty. 

But the demonstrations—by strange mis- 
fits from our urban areas and certain uni- 
versities—continue to go on. And Peiping 
and Hanoi watch and listen. 

There is a question as to how long our 
national authorities can afford the luxury 
of extending privilege to these off-beat 
people. 


Federal Government and Maryland: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House about the combined ignorance of 
the Federal Government and the State of 
Maryland in keeping gambling in Mary- 
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land illegal and thus wide open for mob 
exploitation. Illegal gambling is a popu- 
lar pastime in Maryland—and unfor- 
tunately its revenues are not going to the 
public treasury, but rather are going to 
finance a multitude of organized crime's 
enterprises. 

The pari-mutuel turnover in Maryland 
last year came to $212 million. Illegal 
gambling is far more significant in Mary- 
land, just as it is nationally. Testimony 
before the McClellan committee in 1961 
put off-track betting at $50 billion a year 
nationally. Other estimates put ofi- 
track betting at about 40 percent of the 
national illegal gambling total. This 
would make illegal gambling of all kinds 
come to about $120 billion a year in the 
United States. This figure, of course, 
represents total turnover—the same $10 
bill can be won and lost many times the 
same night, with no economic effect in 
the end if you break even, except the bit 
clipped off each time by the proprietor. 
On a population basis, Maryland's share 
of this national illegal gambling total 
comes to $2.16 billion annually. This 
may be a very good estimate. Ten years 
ago, the Massachusetts Crime Commis- 
sion, in pegging Massachusetts’ gambling 
at about the same figure, said that citi- 
zens of that State spend more on gam- 
bling than on groceries. Perhaps the 
same is true of Maryland. There is no 
doubt that illegal gambling is big busi- 
ness in Maryland's southern counties. 
Inasmuch as the mob gets to keep about 
10 percent of the total turnover as profit, 
Maryland may be a $200 million a year 
tidewater treasure chest for the orga- 
nized crime empires. 

The way to take gambling revenues 
away from organized crime and put them 
to work for the people is a national lot- 
tery. Only Government-run gambling 
can be trusted to keep the profits of the 
gambling urge in public hands for public 
tasks. The European experience has 
shown how the lottery represents social 
and financial commonsense. America 
needs a national lottery as soon as 
Possible. 


Project Head Start 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in its first 3 months of operation, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity an- 
nounced 260 projects which have affected 
every State in the Nation. One of these 
programs, Project Head Start, has been 
subjected to even more severe criticism 
than have the other programs. Appar- 
ently our ultraconservative friends would 
much rather wait for the deprived chil- 
dren involved in this program to grow 
into adulthood. Then the problem could 
be dealt with by expanding our law en- 
agi agencies and penal institu- 

ns 


Recently the Des Moines Register car- 
ried a letter from my good friend, Mrs. 
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Elizabeth Richards, of Red Oak, Iowa, re- 
plying to one such criticism. I herewith 
submit this letter for the benefit of my 
colleagues. You will note that Mrs. 
Richard’s sophistication on this matter 
stands as evidence of the fact that her 
own community is not lacking in strong 
and practical leadership. 

The letter follows: 

{From the Des Moines Sunday Register, 

i July 25, 1965] 

MaKxES REPLY TO LETTER ON HEAD START 
To the Enrror: 

Iowans have a great newspaper in the 
Register, Your and presentation 
are outstanding for fairness. As a supporter 
of President Johnson's under our 
Ieonomic Opportunity Act of 1064, as one 
vitally insistent on creating respect for this 
evolutionary piece of legislation, I thank you 
for Open Forum's July 18 letter from Dr. 
Robinson critical of the preschool Project 
Head Start and for the short enthusiastic 
letter printed immediately under it sent by 
the Indy from Thornton who is actually 
working in the project. > 

I wish only one word could have been 
different in that lady's testimonial letter. 
She called it “the Government’s Project 
Head Start“ instead of “our Government's 
Project Head Start.” The success or fatlure 
of these is to be ours in our own 
local communities independent of, though 
cooperating with, consultants and experts in 
Washington and Des Moines. 

Dr. Robinson failed to note that school 

members alone cannot accept or re- 
ject the programs. Responsibility for be- 
ginning this program will rest with officially 
á community action agencies. 
Local citizens from many segments of a com- 
munity must plan together with their own 
experts how much or how little of the Fed- 
eral financial or technical aid their commu- 
nity wants. 

There will be little chance for power- 
grabbing consultants in the education or 
any other professional field to take advan- 
tage of the Federal grants. $ 

The cynical approach to the new Federal 
framework for breaking poverty cycles is one 
that foot-draggers and self-appointed ex- 
perts often use, They dread change because 
new ideas and new people brought into the 
situation challenge their status as know-it- 
all experts. 

Towans ask facts from their newspapers 
and their leaders. They will then be prepared 
for change and will adapt it intelligently to 
their special needs. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH RICHARDS. 


An Analysis of the Problem of Right To 
Work 


y EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. ROGERS c. B. MORTON 


; OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing analysis by Mr. L. W. Kern, presi- 
dent of the Maryland Highways Contrac- 
tors Association, dealing with the whole 
Problem of right to work is in the public 
interest. 2 

Mr. Kern is a member of the board of 
directors of the contractors division, 
American Road Builders Association. 
He serves on their president’s council 
and is vice chairman of their Bacon- 
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Davis watchdog committee. I am glad 

to include his analysis for the RECORD: 
Tue Prostrm or Rrorrr To Worx 

(An analysis by L. W. Kern, president, the 

Maryland. Highways Contractors Associa- 

tion, Inc.) 

On July 28 another step was taken in the 
plan, which step by step, can be seen unfold- 
ing. ‘The House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States took its final 
action in one of the presently proposed two 
changes in labor legislation—it voted 221 
to 203 to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

That act of retrogreassion seems to indicate 
that many people, including some Congress- 
ment who voted for repeal, must have failed 
to realize certain significant facts. 

It also warrants this supplement to our 
July 20 analysis: “A Stepping-Stone—To- 
ward What?” 

In weighing the pros and cons of the leg- 
islation which labor unions are demanding, 
it must be kept in mind that the labor 
unions of today are huge, powerful and 
especially-privileged private business enter- 
prises, engaged in the profitable business of 


(more than two-thirds of the Nation's work- 
force) who have not chosen, or as yet have 
not been forced, to become so organized. 
The Current Major Demands of Labor Unions 


1. Labor unions are demanding the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law. 
In other words, these private business en- 
terprises are demanding (a) the nullifica- 
tion of certain legislation (right-to-work 
laws) which presently exists in more than 
a third of the States, (b) the taking away 
from all of the States the right to enact such 
legislation, and (c) the further expansion 
of their present exclusive privilege to prac- 
tice discrimination in the area of employ- 
ment, 

2. Labor unions also are demanding the 
enactment of legislation (a so-called “situs 
picketing” bill) which wouid give them the 
privilege to strike, picket and cause work- 
stoppages at any construction site for the 
sole purpose of driving their competition 
(both nonunion and/or other unions) off 
the job without being in violation, as at 
present, of the secondary boycott. In other 
words, these private business enterprises are 
demanding the legalization of the privilege 
of using force (the awesome power of the 
picket-line with its obvious potential of 
causing emotional outbursts and violence) 
as a legitimate method of their 
competition and inflicting compulsory union- 
ism upon the construction industry and its 
millions of employees. 

PART I—RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 


Right-to-work laws do not restrict any priv- 
tlege which Federal law gives to workers 
1. Any worker today can join any labor 

union of his choice, which will accept him, 

without placing his employment in jeopardy. 

2. A bare majority of the voting workers 
in an appropriate segment of their employer's 
personnel can vote into existence a collec- 
tive bargaining unit, and elect the labor 
union of their choice as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of, and collective bargnining agent 
for, all the workers in said unit. 

3. Workers can strike against and picket 
their employer for a wide variety of reasons. 


Right-to-work laws do not restrict labor 
unions in their federally granted privilege 
to solicit recognition and represent workers 


1. Labor unions can solicit either em- 
ployers and employees to obtain their recog- 
nition of the labor union as the bargaining 
agent for the workers in question. 

2. Labor unions so recognized henceforth 
are the exclusive representative of, and col- 
lective bargaining agent for, all of the em- 
ployees in the designated collective bargain- 
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ing unit including (a) those employees who 
may have voted against such representation 
and (b) those employees who may not haye 
had opportunity to vote, as would be the 
case when an employer, of his own volition 
or because of economic pressure, creates the 
collective bargaining unit, (Note: The priv- 

Uege to speak for all was insisted upon by 

the labor unions, and contributes greatly to 

the prestige and political power wielded by 
these private business enterprises.) 

It is only in the two areas of “discrimination 
in employment” and “financial gain” that 
right-to-work laws limit the power of labor 
unions 


1. The Federal Government's laws and the 
edicts of its agencies permit these private 
business enterprises to require (in the ab- 
sence of a State law to the contrary) the 
union shop in which employment is condi- 
tional upon in, and/or the pay- 
ment of money to, the labor union, 

2. To the contrary, right-to-work laws pro- 


and/or upon the payment or nonpayment 
of money to, a labor union, 
PART I—THE PROPOSED “SITUS PICKETING” LEG- 

ISLATION (LEGALIZED SECONDARY BOYCOTTS) 

1. As noted in our basic analysis of July 
20, labor unions have the right to picket any 
construction site for any purpose other than 
the outlawed boycott and do so, 
therefore, it is obvious that these private 
business enterprises are attempting to have 
the Congress, in effect, legalize this crippling 
action in the construction industry. 

2. It may well be that the AFL-CIO has 
grown weary of attempting to organize the 
unorganized of the construction industry by 
the legitimate and highly fayorable means 
now available to all labor unions, or, that 
they are finding it increasingly difficult to 
sell their services to workers in these days 
of Davis-Bacon and other Federal wage con- 
trols. In any event, it is reasonable to as- 
sume, from the reliably reported statements 
of several of its high officials, that this labor 
union, a private business enterprise, intends 
to use the proposed legislation in an attempt 
(a) to eliminate its competition, both union 
and nonunion, (b) to enforce compulsory 
unionism, and, (c) to attain a monopoly 
of the constriction industry. E 

3. District 50 (United Mine Workers of 
America) realizing that the proposed legis- 
lation would be detrimental to its individual 
interest, has opposed said legislation, how- 
ever, district 50 frankly stated that it will 
withdraw its opposition If sald legislation is 
amended to such an extent as to let it con- 
tinue to be an illegal act to picket for the 
sole purpose of driving its affiliates off a job. 

4. Secretary of Labor Wirtz was Ill advised 
in saying that in the construction industry 
no one is an innocent bystander and that 
contractors know “whether union and non- 
union men are going to be drawn together 
and whether trouble will be the product of 
this mixed marriage.” The very nature of 
construction work is conducive of such mixed 
marriages. Construction of public works 
projects is performed under contract: provi- 
sions which prohibit any discrimination in 
the prequalification of bidders, and require 
that award be made to the lowest qualified 
bidder. 

5. This proposed legislation undoubtedly 
will result in widespread, cleverly timed, and 
crippling strikes, picketing and work stop- 
pages. Many imperative school, hospital, 
housing, highway, and other defense installa- 
tion projects will be affected. Federal, State, 
county, and municipal construction time- 
tables, budget provisions and tax structures 
‘will be upset. 

6. No construction, whether union or non- 
union, would be immune. But few contrac- 
tors could financially survive the prolonged 
periods of enforced inactivity while labor 
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Unions engage in a final interunion battle 
tor supremacy. 

7. Nonunion firms would have only the 
Choice of putting their employees into the 
Picketing labor union, or getting out of the 
Construction business and into—what? 

WARNING 


Per se indicative of either opposition or & 
Willingness to be deprived of the right to 
enact. Further—it is also a fact that just 
this year, when there was introduced into 
the Maryland General Assembly a house res- 
lution simply to the Maryland Del- 
egation in Congress to support the enact- 
Ment of the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law,” said resolution did not 
Teceive fayorable consideration. This gives 
Tise to the question—what are the complete 
facts regarding the other 30 States? 

2. The following partial quote is a timely 
Warning taken from the pages of the US. 
News & World Report: 

“When you're hit it's too late to see the 
red light. When you're poisoned, it’s too 
late to read the label. When savings, free- 
dom, country are gone, it's too late to inquire 
if there is any real difference between com- 
muniam. socialism, Uberalism. It’s too late 
then, and it's useless.” 

CONCLUSION 

You do not have to be antiunion and/or 
antllabor to oppose these two proposed 
changes in labor legislation. 

Labor unions seem to fear the existence 
of section 14(b) as a hindrance to thelr 
grandiose plans for control of the construc- 
tion industry. 

For this reason alone, Congress should re- 
tain, intact, section 14(b). 

It should be against the interest of the 
general public to permit private business 
enterprises to use the force of the boycott 
to destroy their competition and to monop~ 
ollre an entire industry—an industry which 
is basic to the continued growth of the Na- 
tion's economy. 

For this reason, Congress should retain 
those provisions in the Taft-Hartley Act 
Which prohibit secondary boycotts at con- 
struction sites. 

Congress also should reject any legisla- 
tion which would, and/or could, be con- 
strued to water down the business safeguards 
in existing labor legislation. 

To do otherwise would unleash uncon- 
trollable economic forces. 


A Little Five-Letter Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF > 
HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 
Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker. ‘Peace,’ that 
simple five-letter word,” is what Presi- 
dent Johnson recently termed his most 
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urgent concern during the troubled times 
in which we live today. 

I am profoundly impressed with the 
President’s strenuous and dedicated 
efforts to achieve peace and I want to 
call to the attention of all within my 
hearing the bankruptcy of the Com- 
munists who cry, “Peace, peace,” when 
there is no peace—anywhere in their 
plans or in their programs for the world 
they seek to dominate. 

An excellent commentary on the 
President’s striving for peace, and the 
silence of Hanoi, appeared August 26 in 
the New York Post. I offer that inter- 
esting editorial, “A Little Pive-Letter 
Word,” for entry in the Recorp today. 

A LITTLE Frve-Letrer Worp 

President Johnson's latest exposition of 
U.S. objectives in Vietnam is solemn assur- 
ance to the world that military victories 
in the field are being used to reinforce rather 
than replace the movement to the bargain- 
ing table. 

The President employed a vivid image to 
underscore the double-barreled nature of 
his present policy. U.N. Ambassador Gold- 
berg, he said, as his left hand, was doing 
everything possible to get negotiations going, 
while Defense Secretary McNamara, as his 
right hand, was bringing home to the Com- 
munists the determination of the United 
States not to be pushed out of Indochina. 

Pence that simple little five-letter word,” 
Mr. Johnson emphasized with evident feel- 
ing, “is the most important word to us in 
the English language at this time.” 

“We do hope they're listening,” the Presi- 
dent added, in a reference to Hanoi. 

The President reaffirmed the U.S. desire 
for negotiations shortly after Hanoi ap- 

to back away from the helpful clari- 
fication of its approach to a settlement that 
had been broadcast by Lord Brockway. 

What Mes behind Hanol's backing and fill- 
ing can only be conjectured. The debates 
in Washington no doubt are mirrored in the 
Communist capitals. Doves and hawks are 
not exclusively Western birds. In East-West 
diplomacy, moreover, doves have a way of 
turning into hawks when the public spot- 
light flushes them out. 

Lord Brockway reported that North Viet- 
nam no longer was insisting on U.S. with- 
drawal in advance of negotiations. Hanoi 
insists there has been no change in the po- 
sition that it put forth last April. Does 
this contradict Brockway? Whether “the 
most correct solution of the Vietnamese prob- 
lem,” as Hanoi calls its plan, can be recon- 
cied with U.S. requirements still needs to 
be ascertained through a diplomatic prob- 
ing operation that requires both delicacy and 
persistence, 

But the operation may accelerate once the 
Communists realize that time is no longer 
working for them on the battlefield. 


Anniversary of Trinidad-Tobago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, 3 short 
years ago, on August 31, 1962, the newly 
independent country of Trinidad-Tobago 
joined us in the world community of free 
nations as an equal and sovereign state. 
On this memorable occasion, we wish to 
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extend warm felicitations to His Excel- 
lency Eric Willams, the Prime Minister 
of Trinidad-Tobago; and to His Excel- 
lency Sir Ellis Emmanuel Innocent 
Clarke, C.M.G., the Trinidad-Tobago 
Ambassador to the United States. 

In this short period of time, we have 
witnessed in this country an economic 
progress that has been greatly encourag- 
ing, we have seen the peaceful and non- 
disruptive transfer of governmental pow- 
er to an indigenous government, and we 
have seen the people of this new country 
respond to their challenge with rejoicing 
and accept their new responsibilities with 
conscientiousness. 

The island of Trinidad lies 7 miles off 
the northeastern coast of the continent 
of South America. The island of Tobago 
is 19 miles to the northeast of Trinidad. 
Thus, this new nation occupies an im- 
portant place in the pattern of the 
world’s commerce. The many interna- 
tional airlines that stop at Piarco Air- 
port make it one of the area’s busiest 
and most important. Likewise, the many 
intransit travelers that are enchanted 
by the island's beauty and thus make 
their visit there more than a stopover 
point have given rise to a rapidly ex- 
panding tourist industry. For the islands 
of Trinidad and Tobago are indeed 
among the world’s most beautiful tropi- 
cal paradises, covered as they are with 
lush vegetation and the vibrant tropical 
colors of a profusion of flowers the year 
round. Mountains, savannas, rivers, 
forests, coastal mangrove swamps, and 
quiet sandy beaches make these islands a 
varied and pleasing home for the 900,000 
citizens of this new nation. 

Trinidad and Tobago were formerly 
colonies in the British Empire, after be- 
ing ceded to England by Spain in 1802. 
From the time of its discovery by Colum- 
bus in 1498, on his third voyage, these 
islands have welcomed peoples of many 
nationalities and many different customs. 
Spaniards, Caribs, Arawaks, Negroes 
from Africa, English, East Indians, 
French, Dutch, and many more repre- 
sentatives of the world’s varied cultures 
have made their common home in this 
beautiful setting. Thus, today, the is- 
lands of Trinidad and Tobago have a cul- 
ture uniquely their own, and they may be 
justly proud of it. Calypso, steeldrum 
bands, and many other enrichments for 
the lives of men have originated in these 
islands. 

The most impressive and encouraging 
accomplishment of the fine people of this 
new nation, though, has not been that of 
successfully advertising their sunny 
beaches, but rather the tremendous eco- 
nomic growth and development that has 
taken place in the last decade or so, So 
successful have been their efforts, their 
hard work, careful planning, and astute 
administration, that the per capita in- 
come of the people of Trinidad and To- 
bago is one of the highest in the Carib- 
bean. The national income more than 
doubled from 1951 to 1961, and has con- 
tinued to grow rapidly. Stability in gov- 
ernment, growing markets, government 
cooperation and incentives, the friendly 
people and fine living conditions, all have 
contributed to bring needed foreign in- 
vestment to the island. The economy of 
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the islands is now gaining its needed di- 
versity, as fertilizer plants, oil refineries, 
and electrical plants are added to sugar 
mills, cocoa plantation, and textile mills. 

With rising standards of living, in- 
creasing educational opportunities, a 
spirit of dedication to progress, and a 
willingness to sacrifice time and energy 
to build a better future, the prospects are 
indeed bright and healthy for the future 
of Trinidad and Tobago. 

We salute the government and people 
of this young nation today, not only as 
the occasion of their third anniversary 
of complete independence, but for the in- 
spiring, courageous, and bold example 
that they have set for other new and de- 
veloping nations throughout the world 
to follow. Peace, progress, prosperity 
have all been accomplished with, by, and 
through their naturalfreedom. Trinidad 
and Tobago are to me and for many oth- 
ers a shining example of what free men, 
working together in a free economy, can 


How’s That Again? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, after a 
serious and frightening period of unrest, 
the Dominican Republic today seems to 
be moving toward some kind of stability. 
This movement may be fitful and hesi- 
tant—but I believe it is taking place, and 
I believe that it promises to vindicate 
the action taken by President Johnson 
in dealing with the Dominican crisis. 

The administration encountered a hail 
of criticism when it suggested that Com- 
munists and extremists were threatening 
to seize control of the Dominican Repub- 
lic last spring. At that time, extremists 
in the fray preferred not to identify 
themselves frankly as Communists. But 
recently Dominican leftists have boldly 
allied themselves with the international 
Communist movement, and the former 
Popular Socialist Party has announced 
that henceforth it will be known as the 
Communist Party. 

I am one who has strongly supported 
the President’s actions in the Domini- 
can crisis from the beginning, and I be- 
eve that these recent events surely 
justify the decisions taken by the Presi- 
dent when chaos erupted in the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

The threat of communism in Latin 
America is no illusion; it is no myth; it 
must be dealt with forcefully and de- 
cisively. 

In this connection I place in the REC- 
ORD an editorial from the Dallas Morn- 
ing News of August 13 entitled, How's 
That Again?”: 
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[From the Dallas Morning News, 
Aug. 13, 1965] 
How’s THAT AGAIN? 


Students of political evasive action will 
long admire the dexterity with which Amer- 
ican aocommodaters are able to make them- 
selves scarce when facts prove them wrong. 

Several months ago President Johnson in- 
tervened in Santo Domingo to prevent the 
Communists from taking over a revolution 
and a country. 

Quite naturally, the rebels responded with 
the standard denial that there were any 
Communists within 100 miles. In the school 
of evasive action, this is known as the “ain't- 
nobody-here-but-us-progressives ploy.” 

Also naturally, those U.S. liberals who make 
it an article of faith that everyone to the 
left of center is honest, clean, reverent, trust- 
worthy, and so on took the rebels at their 
word. 

They immediately leaped to the defense of 
their fellow liberals, They castigated the 
President and the State Department severely 
for even implying that there might be a pink 
tinge to the rebellion. 

They did, that is, until the other day when 
the two leftist parties in the rebel zone of 
Santo Domingo began a fierce, loud, and pub- 
lic battle over which would win the right to 
be called the Dominican Communist Party. 

The former Popular Socialist Party an- 
nounced that it is now to be called the Com- 
munist Party. It took an ad in the paper to 
explain that everyone has always known it 
was Communist in ideology and that the new 
name is scientifically exact. 

The Popular Movement, beaten to the 
punch, bitterly accused the creole revision- 
ists of trying to steal the mantle of Marx- 
ism-Leninism from the true believers (Le., 
the Popular Movement). 

What our own progressives have to say 
about the interesting debate in Santo Do- 
mingo is unknown at this time. None of 
them has been seen in this fleld of discus- 
sion since the Dominican Reds’ ad campaign 
began. 


How Jersey City Will Use Rent Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, during debate on the rent subsidy sec- 
tions of the housing bill I was roundly 
criticized by some editors in my State 
who said that individual neighborhoods 
could not be integrated under the bill. 
I had warned that one of the main pur- 
of the rent subsidy program was to eco- 
nomically integrate middle and upper 
income neighborhoods. One of our Ala- 
bama Senators took me to task and he 
was supported by several editors. 

Of course, we know now that is exactly 
what is being done and those who wrote 
the bill and those of us who took part in 
the debate knew that it would be done. 

Just how far the rent subsidy program 
may be used to relocate individual fami- 
lies is shown in a news item from the 
Montgomery Advertiser, Montgomery, 
Ala., in the issue of August 25, “Jersey 
City Considers Rent Subsidy.” I in- 
clude the item as part of these remarks: 
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1965] 


JERSEY Ciry CONSIDERS RENT SUBSIDY 
(By Milton Haynes and Allan Sloan) 

Hudson County ghettos and slums may 
become just an unhappy memory if the rent 
subsidy section of the mammoth $7.5 billion 
housing bill does its job. 

The subsidy, designed to help low-income 
families move into decent housing, will be 
paid by the Federal Government to owners 
of new, nonprofit housing projects owned 
or built by private, nonprofit groups. 

But should such housing unavall- 
able, local housing authorities who will ad- 
minister the program—will be able to lease 
dwelling units and move subsidized tenants 
into them, 

The family will pay about one-fourth of 
its total income for rent, with the govern- 
ment supplying the difference. 

The program is a radical departure from 
previous concepts of public housing. For- 
merly, “stum” buildings were torn down and 
their tenants’ moved into massive projects, 
such as Marion Gardens, which were erected 
where the slums once stood. 

‘These projects did provide decent housing, 
but they could not break the slum pattern 
and in time deteriorated themselves. 

Professor of Sociology Steven Doyle, a 
teacher at St. Peter’s College, explains why 
and tells why he believes the rent subsidy 
program will help: 

“People in the projects haven't had any 
experience with quality housing; they just 
don’t know how to treat it. They don't know 
anything about material like shellac and 
varnish. 

“Consequently, the housing deteriorates; 
there’s writing on the walls and the floors get 
scuffed.” 

Doyle believes this pattern can be broken 
with the aid of “the subtle social psycholo- 
gical theory” which underlies the legislation. 

Rent subsidies, he says, “are not a give- 
away—they provide an entree to middle class 
society” where the former dwellers will be 
able to “assimilate middle class values.” 
rather than being Influenced adversely by 
their slum surroundings. 

Government officials, civic leaders, and 

Jersey City residents are looking forward to 
seeing a new Jersey City as the bill's pro- 
visions are fully implemented. 

“A bill of this type is long overdue and is 
just what Jersey City needs,“ says Julian 
Robinson, director of health and welfare. 
“With the Federal Government helping peo- 
ple to move into proper housing, this will 
help a great deal to clear away the slum 
areas in the city.” 

Although the provisions of the bill are 
not aimed at any particular ethnic groups, 
it is expected that Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, who occupy s large segment of the 
slum areas, will benefit significantly from 
the new measure. 

Rev. J. Jesse Jackson, pastor of Bt. 
Michaels’ AME Church and head of the 
Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance, 
called the bill “one way of helping to 
alleviate slums, and ghettos.” 

“Our No. 1 problem is housing,” says 
Rev. Leonard Ballesteros, pastor of the pre- 
dominantly Spanish-speaking congregation 
at the North Baptist Church. 

“Now we may be able to solve the hous- 
ing problem. The bill will have more of a 
long range effect, however, since are 
attached to neighborhoods and won't be 
moving out right away.” 

Reverend Ballesteros says that for the past 
3 years Speaking have been 
slowly moving out of the downtown area and | 
that the bill is likely to cause this to in- 
crease, 
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Carmelo Iglesias, one of the leaders of the 
area's Puerto Rican community, said the bill 
Is a wonderful measure, but added that it 
may not go far enough. The Government 
Might “go a step farther and pay larger part 
of the poor families’ rent,” he suggested. 


With the Federal Government taking a 


hand in the payment of rent, observers 
View the bill as a step toward the end of 
de facto segregation. 

Conrad Vuocolo, director of tenant rela- 
tions for the Jersey City Housing Authority, 
Sees the bill as having “great social signifi- 
dance to many people. 

“This bill might even help to improve the 
Social climate in Jersey City,” he said. “It 
Will definitely aid in the integration of hous- 
ing since the inability to pay the rent will no 
longer be a serious barrier.” 

A similar view was by Dr. Marcus 
E. Carpenter, a member of the Jersey City 
Urban Redevelopment Board. s 

“With the Federal Government willing to 
Supplement the rent of poor persons, the 
Selectivity which tends to keep out non- 
Whites from proper housing will be broken 
down,” he sald. President Johnson will be 
remembered as a “really great President who 
Was deeply concerned about the human 
race, Carpenter added. 

The new housing bill, besides getting rid 
of slums and ghettos is also expected to 
Cause a building boom in Hudson County. 

“A bill of this sort should act as a spur 
to the bullding of new apartment houses in 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and other towns in 
Hudson,” said C. Jerome Lombardo, vice pres- 
ident of C. B. Snyder tion, Hoboken, 
Whose firm negotiates for builders of apart- 
ment houses. 

“A lot of builders are afraid to build be- 
Cause they fear that they would not be able 
to get the rent,” he said. Now that the Fed- 
tral Government is willing to supplement the 
Payment of rent for the poor, builders will 
be encouraged to build.” 

Noting that the new measure also makes 
all veterans eligible for loans, Lombardo said 
this, too, should encourage veterans to build 
homes. 

“There are a lot of old buildings in Ho- 
boken which need tearing down. The bill 
should help to clear up the slums and pro- 
Vide decent housing for veterans and the 


Carter Williams, a salesman-broker with 
D & W Realty Co., Jersey City, said the 
bill should provide a boom to housing re- 
habilitation in the downtown areas as well 
as throughout the county. 
| Not all real estate men are in full accord 
With the bill, however. Sidney H. Korse, 
President of the Jersey City Real Estate 
Board, although welcoming the bill since 
“it will give some help to the very poor,” 
Criticized it as “a form of socialism.” 

“Tt makes people wards of the Government 
and takes away all incentive from them,” he 
sald. 

“Why should a man try to better his eco- 
nomic position so that he would be able to 
live in a better house when he knows that 
the Federal Government will subsidize him?” 

Korse said the bill will kill all incentive 
for homeownership on the part of many peo- 
ple since it will now be more profitable to 
rent. 

There are others, too, who are somewhat 
concerned about the rent subsidy bill. 
“There are people who are very shrewd about 
misrepresenting their resources,” says Oliver 
Lewis of 177 Arlington Avenue. 
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Secretary Wirtz, Please Note 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
peated pleas for laborers to harvest a 
number of important Michigan crops 
have made little impression at the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Meanwhile cu- 
cumbers are rotting in the fields and 
cherries are goint to waste on the trees. 

In the last-minute effort to salvage 
the apple crop the Michigan Farm Bu- 
reau is appealing to Secretary Wirtz for 
help. I hope the farm organization’s let- 
ter will have the good fortune to fall into 
the hands of someone who knows a little 
something about farm operations and 
particularly the harvesting of farm crops. 

To acquaint my colleagues from other 
States with what is happening in Michi- 
gan, I submit for consideration a letter 
I have received from Mr. Dan E. Reed, 
legislative counsel for the Michigan 
Farm Bureau, and a copy of a letter the 
president of the same organization has 
sent to the Secretary of Labor. They 
follow: 


MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU, 
Lansing, Mich., August 27, 1965. 
Hon. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Desr AL: The farm labor situation in Mich- 
igan has reached critical proportions and in- 
dividual farmers are being forced to abandon 
crops, or are harvesting crops of lower qual- 
ity because the pickers have not been avau- 
able when the crop was at its prime. 

The pickle acreage, which was reduced 
by uncertainty of labor supply at planting 
time, has had some moisture and is show- 
ing improvement. This increased load is 
putting the inadequate picking force further 
behind. Pickle acreage is being abandoned 
because unpicked oversize cucumbers are 
ruining the vines. We are now at that point 
where the schools are „ and this 
added squeeze on available help is disastrous. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter which Mich- 
igan Farm Bureau President Elton R. Smith 
has sent to Secretary of Labor Wirtz. Presi- 
dent Smith has been around the State and 
in contact with farmers in many areas dur- 
ing the last few weeks, and has accurately 
expressed his concern to the Secretary. In 
discussing the abandonment of part of the 
1965 cherry crop, President Smith referred to 
a “short crop.” This should have read “the 
short of estimate crops.” It actually is in 
the general range of what might be called a 
normal crop, but picked out far below the 
official estimates. 

It is too late to do much about cherries 
that have been abandoned, although some 
processors are still working, at reduced levels, 
processing salvaged fruit. The pickle harvest 
could still be improved with more adequate 
labor supply. 

The apple harvest, however, lies ahead of 
us. Michigan is the third producer in the 
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Nation and, at present, we appear to be head- 
ing into a critical shortage of harvest labor. 
farmers would appreciate any as- 
sistance you can give in solving this problem. 
Sincerely, 
Dan E. REED, 
Legistative Counsel. 
MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU, 
Lansing, Mich „ August 26, 1965. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SECRETARY WTZ: Critical farm labor 


further crop damage and loss. 

Reliable estimates indicate that 10 to 15 
percent of Michigan's short cherry crop was 
left on the trees because of lack of 
Shortage of pickers during parts of 
son also caused harvest of the 
delayed, resulting in loss of quality and heavy 
cull from wind bruise and scald. 

The pickle crop, with the acreage already 
severely cut at planting time because of un- 
certainty regarding picking help, is now 
being lost on the vines for want of labor. 

You indicated last June that there would 
be adequate help for crop harvest and re- 


supplementary labor supply of 5,000 foreign 
workers.” The panel indicated that, in its 
judgment, “the employment of this number 
of foreign workers in the 1965 harvest will 


Mr. Secretary, the loss of 10 to 15 percent 
of a crop may not seem important to you in 
Wi , accustomed 


reopens. You cited figures to show 
that there were only 11,253 braceros em- 


Looking ahead, the prospects for apple 
harvest are . With industrial W 
ployment at high peak and factory workers 
being recruited on the streets of our cities, 
where is the apple picking labor to be found? 
How is this crop to be harvested? It must 
be remembered that Michigan does not 
stand alone in the farm labor picture. Some 
of the help we regularly depend upon has 
been drawn off to other areas and to other 
inated which intensifies our critical situa- 

What answer can you suggest 
farmers who are asking for help? 

Sincerely yours, 
ELTON R. SMITH, 
President, 


that we giye 
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The San Gorgonio Wilderness Area: Need 
for Recreational Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OY CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31,1965 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, one of Los Angeles’ most out- 
standing journalists is Mr. Vincent X. 
Flaherty. As a sportswriter, Mr. Fla- 
herty has been in the vanguard of many 
successful programs promoting athletics 
and recreation. It is to his credit that 
Los Angeles acquired a major league 
baseball team, for it was by his energetic 
efforts that the former Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers were transferred to Los Angeles. 

Now Mr. Flaherty has a new, and 
equally vital project—one that I heartily 
support. To provide an accessible and 
much needed recreation area for the peo- 
ple of southern California, he is advocat- 
ing the opening of a portion of the San 
Gorgonio Wilderness Area in the San 
Bernardino Mountains for the develop- 
ment of winter sports. If provided, this 
naturally lovely area, which is a short 
distance from Metropolitan Los Angeles, 
would open up new recreational horizons 
to millions of southern Californians. 

Federal legislation is needed to make 
this dream a reality; and, to this end, 
Mr. Flaherty has written a series of arti- 
cles in the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner. 
I am pleased to have the privilege of in- 
serting these articles in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record so that you may hear of 
this most worthy and important pro- 
posal. Today, I introduce the first of a 
four-part series which will appear in the 
Recorp throughout this week: 

Tre BATTLE or Mount San Gorconro 
(By Vincent X. Flaherty) 

While thousands of perspiring Los 
Angelenos sit around fussing and fanning 
themselves with tall glasses of iced tea, or go 
gunning impatiently along the frenetic free- 
ways, heading for the nearest beach, treat 
yourself to a very cooling topic: 

Snow. 

Until recent weekd, believe it or not, 
there was plenty of it some 80 miles down the 
San Bernardino Freeway. Indeed, like a bil- 
lowy blanket of frosted raw cotton, it had 
covered the northern slopes of Mount San 
Gorgonio since last autumn. Some 8 months 
in all. 

But after driving 80-odd miles, there was— 
as always—one tantalizing hitch. You could 
see all that wonderful snow in the distance, 
but you couldn't get to it. That is, unless 
you are willing and are able to lug a 50- 
pound pack, hike, camp overnight and then 
climb a rocky timberless grade many hikers 
refuse to use. 

News about San Gorgonio is particularly 
pertinent at this moment. There is a great 
to-do going on about it back in Washington. 
Congress is now considering the question of 
whether 10 percent of the whopping moun- 
tain ought to be used for winter sports. 

It is important to inject here that San 
Gorgonio is not a mountain in the singular 
sense. Not simply one mountain rising to 
a conical point. It is a 15-mile-long range, 
10 percent of which would be as remote as a 
lost Tibetan village. 

The Land Committee of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee is now con- 
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sidering several bills that have been intro- 
duced by California Congressmen, all aimed 
at opening what could be one of the greatest 
winter sports areas in the entire world. 
Ninety percent of the region would remain 
classified as wild area. 

On the opposition side is a host of nature 
lovers, many of whom never have seen San 
Gorgonio and many who do not want others 
to see it. No wonder thousands of southern 
California kids think a snowball is some- 
thing on which to pour chocolate syrup, 

THE QUEEN 


Meanwhile, old San Gorgonio, all 11,502 
feet of her, sits broodingly with her head 
veiled in clouds, her vast shoulders reaching 
out enormously in either direction. 

She is the undoubted queen of all south- 
ern California mountains, and rightly so. 
She is the highest and biggest, and further 
distinguishes herself from all the rest be- 
cause her highness wears a gaudy crown of 
snow when all other southern California 
mountains are barren. 

This ermine-clad dowager is amply pro- 
portioned. Her skirts sweep down from her 
lofty throne and cover 33,400 acres—classi- 
fied as a wild area. But, for all of her enor- 
mity, she strikes a forsaken posture against 
the horizon. Her highness suffers many 
bitter months of winter, spring and, some- 
times, early summer—alone. 

Weeks and months go by when her high- 
ness rarely has a visitor—no one to pay her 
court. There is a reason for this. Her castle 
in the clouds is cut off from the outside 
world by snow, discouraging access to her 
northern slopes until late spring or beyond. 

NO SHELTERS 


During the heavy snow months when win- 
ter sports would be at their robust best, her 
highness lives in a forbidden world of white. 
Hardly the hardiest groups of skiers would 
dare risk the upper reaches at that time. 
Why? Because if you are caught in a blizzard 
or are injured, you could die. There are no 
shelters permitted. 

That is why the Alpine Ski Club had to 
wait until the second week of June before 
staging its annual San Gorgonio giant 
slalom race. They made it in, all right, but 
only after backbreaking hardship. 

It was an ordeal because Uncle Sam re- 
fuses to allow the installation of roads, ski 
lifts, first ald and sanitary facilities or a 
comfortable day lodge and other creature 
comforts taken for granted at other great 
ski areas of the world. 

You see, Uncle has been browbeaten by 
zealous nature groups and, most assuredly, 
misied by some. He has been told a ski area 
would spoil the scenery, ruin the wilderness 
and has been further misguided by the top- 
per of all unpardonable untruths, to wit: 

“There are other winter sports areas in 
Southern California almost as good.“ 

Not even the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion could find another real snow area in the 
southern half of California. 

THE OLYMPICS 


Kenneth L. Wilson, retiring president of 
the U.S. Olympic Committee, says this one 
area would produce more good Olympic win- 
ter sports athletes than any other place in 
America. Why? Because of consistent snow 
and the fact San Gorgonia is planted smack 
dab in the middle of 12 million people. No 
other snow area in the world has that ad- 
vantage. 

“There would be literally thousands of peo- 
ple making use of it,” said Wilson on an 
exultant note, after soberly reflecting upon 
the way our U.S. Olympic winter athletes 
ran a poor third in the 1964 games at Inns- 
bruck. 

Our greatest drawback,” he added, “is the 
lack of winter sports facilities with which 
to develop and train athletes. The Russians 
outnumber us in this by a tremendous 
margin.” 
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The advantages of San Gorgonio as a po- 
tential Olympic asset are obvious. And near- 
by colleges and high schools would be quick 
to organize ski teams and leagues—once ac- 
cess to snow is assured. 

It also can be safely said San Gorgonio 
one day could be selected by the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee as a site for the 
Winter Olympic Games. This, alone, would 
draw millions of tourist dollars to southern 
California, 

RECREATION 

Of greater importance, of course, are the 
year to year recreational benefits. 

Entire families would be able to visit San 
Gorgonio during the long snow season. Ski- 
ing could be had at its finest. Thousands 
of southern California youngsters would dis- 
cover sleds for the first time. An outdoor ice 
skating rink would be an inevitable part. 
There could be perfect tobogganing. 

And some transplanted easterners, nibbled 
by a nostalgic urge, could visit the snow and 
make it seem like Christmas. In short, 
everyone, so inclined, could visit the snow 
on Sam Gorgonio for the first time. 

There are many business people in the San 
Bernardino and Riverside areas who recog- 
nize the possible opening of winter sports 
on Gorgonio as a certain boom—a boom in 
terms of merchandising, real estate, hotel, 
motel, restaurant, transportation and related 
businesses. 

Robert Six, president of Continental Air- 
lines, told the writer San Gorgonio would 
be certain to stimulate the air travel busi- 
ness, even to the point of special airliners 
te cope with the winter sports demand. 

EASY DRIVE 


For the people of Los Angeles, it would be 
an easy automobile drive. As of now, when 
southern Californians want to enjoy snow 
on a consistent basis, they must plan ahead 
in terms of 350-mile or 450-mile junkets 
(one way) to Mammoth Mountain. San 
Gorgonio is minutes away from many com- 
munities. It is less than 2 hours from Los 
Angeles city hall. 

That is why thousands of southern Cali- 
fornia skiers are raising an ever louder voice 
in outraged demands to know why they are 
denied the right to an unused area on the 
upper reaches of the deserted mountain. 

People who understand winter sports have 
& clear vision, blurred not at all by fantasies 
and nonexistent problems, 

Basically, they are as much of the nature- 
loving breed as many who fancy themselves 
knighted defenders of all outdoors, They 
envision San Gorgonio as the finest winter 
area anywhere, and with reason. They have 
been around. Many have enjoyed the classic 
slopes of the German, Austrian, Swiss and 
French Alps, from Garmisch-Parten-kirchen 
and Innsbruck to Chamonix, 

Hence, they can no longer tolerate the 
anguished hue and cry about skiing in- 
stallations “ruining everything.“ and you 
cannot blame them. Take a look at that 
huge, sprawling mountain range and you will 
know immediately a ski cable on Gorgonio 
would be about as discernible as a gray, silken 
thread across the back of an elephant a 
hundred yards away. 

PROTEST 

However, for the opposition, everything is 
incredibly out of focus. 

One of the most preposterous prospects of 
all is the one that goes: “We want to keep 
San Gorgonio just as it was 10,000 years age" 
despite the incontrovertible fact no moun- 
tain remains the same, even within the quick 
span of 100 years. 

Certainly San Gorgonio hasn't. Occasion- 
ally rampant nature has taken care of that. 
The old girl has had her face lifted on many 
occasions by time's surgery. And the 
California population bombardment has 
done the rest. 
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Mounting population precipitated an 
epidemic dispersal of San Gorgonio’s wild 
life. Her two tiny lakes have all but gone 
dry 


Only one thing remains pretty much as it 
used to be in San Gorgonio’s recorded his- 
tory: Snow. The only mountain in southern 
California with a predictable ermine cloak, 
San Gorgonio remains the undoubted snow 
queen. 

Write your Congressman. 


Blunting Vietcong’s Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
as the ancient and familiar proverb goes: 
Where there's life, there's hope.” 

Well, there is life—and vigor, and de- 
termination, and earnestness in this Na- 
tion’s commitment to the struggle in 
South Vietnam. And today, it seems, 


there is hope. 
The situation in that war-torn land is 
still grave and tragic. There is great loss 


of life, serious instability yet in the po- 
litical structure of South Vietnam—and 
the continuing aggression of the Viet- 
cong, supported by Communist strate- 
gists in Hanoi, remains a serious obstacle 
to peace there. 

But, as the monsoon season draws to 
a close, American policymakers are find- 
ing encouragement in the fact that the 
expected Vietcong offensive was not as 
successful as it might have been. Our 
Marines have scored a great victory re- 
cently, and there is even some optimism 
that a hoped-for resolution in the con- 
flict may be somewhat Nearer. 

This is slim encouragement for op- 
timism but encouragement there can be 
hope, however fleeting, in the events of 
recent days. 

I am happy to offer for inclusion in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial from 
the August 24 editions of the Mason City, 
Iowa, Globe Gazette. This editorial, en- 
titled “Blunting Vietcong's Goals,” brief- 
ly but competently sets forth some ex- 
cellent thoughts on this matter: 

BLUNTING Vietcone’s GOALS 

Vietnam still does not reflect a rosy pic- 
ture. But perhaps there are faint, flickering 
signs of hope. 

They're not much. But they are sufficient 
to permit a bit of optimism that the Com- 
munist-backed Vietcong will not achieve the 
victory they have striven for so hard during 
the rainy season—when the weather favors 
their kind of hit-and-run guerrilla warfare. 

The fact Is that the monsoon season is 
drawing to a close—only a few more weeks 
of drumming rain and overcast skies to go. 
The further fact is that while the Vietcong 
have hit South Vietnam hard, they have not 
knocked out the shaky government. 

Another morale booster was the signifi- 
cant victory won by U.S, marines in what 
was the biggest single engagement of the 
conflict. Replacement of such high losses by 
infiltration will be slow and costly. 

Nobody close to the scene believes that 
anything which has transpired to date will 
discourage the Communists from terminat- 
ing the hostilities at this time. 

But it does mean that the basic strategy 
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of keeping the South Vietnam Government 
as a political entity, while applying military 
pressure to show the Reds they cannot 
achieve victory on the battlefield, does ap- 
pear to be working. 

President Johnson’s goal, of course, is to 
persuade the Communists that they must 
forego this battlefield and seek a solution at 
the conference table. But there still is no 
assurance this will be achieved after this 
rainy season—or even the next. 


The United States will be in South Viet- 
nam, expending lives and military assistance, 
for a long time to come. The successes and 
trends are still dwarfed by the massive set- 
backs during the last 2 years. 


Heraldry in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in a previous issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp I inserted a most en- 
lightening and interesting article by Mr. 
Fessel B. Koepnick on the subject of 
Heraldry. I am pleased to place in the 
Recorp another article by the same 
author: 


HERALDRY IN AMERICA 
(By Fessel B. K „ Esq., Augustan 
Society, Heraldry Society) 

Events of recent years, coupled with past 
American history, indicate a sooner or later 
surge in the interest of heraldry in America. 
Indeed, this interest has already material- 
ized. As regards past American history let 
us admit that many if not the majority of 
the first leaders of our Republic were indeed 
armigerous, and many were directly de- 
scended from nobility, from President Wash- 
ington onward, and including at least several 
of the group who landed at Plymouth Rock. 
And these many armigerous families have 
been regularly augmented through contin- 
uing immigration. In fact the backbone of 
leadership of our Republic is armigerous, 
Nonarmigerous persons know this, even 
though they also resent it. Nevertheless, 
these same persons themselves aspire to coat 
armor, and prove it by their enthusiastic 
though ignorant effort to acquire spurious 
or illegal so-called family name coats of 
arms. Thus, the net result of our now 
affluent society. 

Sooner or later the matter is going to de- 
mand some kind of regulation and con- 
formity. Our (successful) trademark, 
patents, and copyrights system prove this 
sufficiently, It also proves that the matter 
can be successfully regulated, although in a 
democracy without a fons honorum (foun- 
tain of honor) there is the ever-present dan- 
ger of politics. Even in England, where the 
fountain of honor lies with the Sovereign, the 
“new society” has created a situation which 
comes dangerously close to politics. The 
College of Arms is firm and rigid in the reg- 
ulation and control of heraldry by authority 


do so he immediately screams foul and if he 
has any influence with certain nonarmiger- 
ous one can imagine the turmoil. 
Such is the ever-present danger. But, like 
any other worthy effort, this must be con- 
tended with successfully. 
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The events of recent years actually go back 
to the early 1920's the period after World War 
I, when the Government created the Insti- 
tute of Heraldry as a department within the 
U.S. Army. One would get the impression 
that this agency is purely military and is 
purely Army. The facts are not entirely 
such. The Institute of Heraldry is respon- 
sible for designing, matriculating, issuing, 
recording and authorizing blazons for any 
and all Government agencies, bureaus and 
departments, including the Army and the Air 
Force and even the Navy. Consequently, 
persons interested in heraldry in America 
should not take this agency lightly. While 
they have made many mistakes through the 
years they have not been serious, and are 
attributable entirely to the limited experience 
of early personnel, 

Actually, the father of American (military) 
heraldry was Col. Robert E. Wyllie, a coast 
artillery officer who contributed several 
articles around 1923. From that period, there 
has been possibly some 10,000 distinctive in- 
signia made and used by various Army units. 
Admittedly, of this number many were er- 
rors. Errors in design, manufacture, tinc- 
tures and shape. As time passed, many units 
disbanded, reconstituted, reassigned, redesig- 
nated, and many even retired. And the In- 
stitute of Heraldy is busier today than ever 
before because the American Army is in a 
very fluid state of continuing change and 
reorganization. Mounted (horse) cavalry 
has become armored units; infantry has be- 
come airborne; armored; rangers; special 
forces (guerrilla); coast artillery went to 
antiaircraft and now to missiles, and many, 
many other stich changes. Many units be- 
came “cadres” for the creation of entirely 
new units. 

As a result, the new unit inherited the 
blazon of its parent and in some instances 

English 


the 
others the Scottish cadency was used. Cant- 


All of which indicates the ability of the 
Institute of Heraldry, and the 2 ot all 
heraldic minded persons and organizations to 
seek some means of liaison with the. agency. 
If any effort of our own is to be successful 
in our endeavor, then we must go along with 
these people. At the moment they are not 
inclined toward specific relations with or- 
ganizations or individuals outside of govern- 
ment. Our success in establishing contact, 
relations, and communications with this 
group of personnel will probably have to be 
a result of our ability to do so through our 
elected Congress and Senate. The time is at 
hand to begin such an effort. The effort may 
succeed moreso if we can locate and engender 
interest with armigerous Congressmen, But 
perhaps like a late President who was indeed 
of an armigerous family, his greatest effort 
and personal success was the result of his 
urgent denial of his noble heritage, many 
politicians will never admit that they are 
other than descendants of immigrant serfs. 
Most Americans still glory in claiming birth 
in an imaginative log cabin. 

Most Americans are not armigerous. Yet if 
an applicant, if of good character, he should 
be able to engage the services of a competent 
herald who will honestly design the appro- 
priate blazon for him. It should be regis- 
tered under his State trademark or patent 
laws. If some national system can be created, 
the registry should lie within such central 
agency. The net effect of this effort would 
be the elimination of the present houses who 
peddle spurious and illegal coat armor to gul- 
lible individuals may of whom honestly are 
seeking an individual blazon. 
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The Lynch Trial of Marcos Perez 


Jimenez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31. 1965 


ney, who is president and founder of 
the Committee on Pan American Policy. 
such, he has been in the forefront 
the fight to induce Washington to 
an all-out battle against commu- 
in Latin America. Formerly the 
political editor of American Mercury, he 
was also adviser to the Republic of China 
between 1947 and 1948. 

At the time Perez Jimenez was sched- 


U.S. Supreme Court, but the final power 
lay in the hands of the Secretary of 
State. 

This was the first time in the history 
of this country that deportation was per- 
mitted involving a political exile who 
had been a former head of state of the 
country to which he was being returned. 

Perez Jimenez was sold into bondage 
in exchange for a mess of pottage which 
quickly soured. This inhuman act by 
the Kennedy administration will forever 
be a black mark against the self-pro- 
claimed high ideals of that administra- 
tion. 


The article follows: 
VENEZUELA: THE LYNCH TRIAL or MARCOS 
PEREZ JIMENEZ 
I left the plane at Maiquetia, After 8 
I was back in Venezuela. 

Naturally, I was greatly curious to see 
the changes which had taken place in that 
fabulously rich country. My last sight of 
Venezuela had been in the closing months of 
the Presidency of Marcos Perez Jimenez, Just 
before the Leftist revolution which brought 
Romulo Betancourt back to power. I had 
carried away a vivid impression of a country 
bursting with progress under the driving 
leadership of the man who has been recog- 
nized, even by his adversaries, as one of the 
great Latin American builders of modern 
times. What, I thought, had the Betan- 
court-Leoni regime done to top Perez Jime- 
nez? How had the government's annual flow 
of $700 million in oil royalties been spent to 
improve Venezuela? 

My interest had been whetted by the news, 
just before I left New York, that the Leoni 
regime had petitioned the United States for 
permission to sell $15 million worth of Vene- 
zuelan bonds on the American market. Was 
it possible that the Betancourt-Leoni Accion 
Democratica Party was conducting such a 
massive public improvement program that 
It had overextended itself? 

My cab swept me over the magnificient 
Autopista toward the capital. That beauti- 
fully engineered highway, literally carved 

the mountains, was planned and 
built by Perez Jimenez. I asked the driver 
to continue along San Martin Boulevard 
where the 30 twin towers of the 
Centro Bolivar command the Caracas land- 
ecape—another of Perez Jimenez’ projects, 
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cut through the hovels and slums that for- 
merly filled the heart of the Venezuelan capi- 
tal. In the distance was the imposing Cen- 
tral University, surrounded by its beautiful 
university city—now a forbidding nest of 
Communist student terrorism. The univer- 
sity complex, once a great center of learning, 
had also been conceived and built by Presi- 
dent Perez. In the far distance were the 
forty 15-story apartment houses constructed 
by Perez Jimenez to provide inexpensive 
housing for the people of Caracas, 

We swung onto the stately Eastern High- 
way, an eight-lane elevated boulevard which 
led to my hotel; that highway too was a mon- 
ument to the constructive determination of 
Marcos Perez Jimenez, I reached the Tam- 
anaco, one of the great hotels of South Amer- 
ica, to be told that it had also been planned 
and built by the government of President 
Perez. 

It was saddening to realize that the archi- 
tect of all of these public works was now 
lying in a Caracas prison, on trial before his 
political enemies and thus forced to face 
the usual barrage of political accusations. 

A good rule to follow when seeking infor- 
mation in a Latin American city is to ask 
the taxi driver. 

“Where are some of the buildings which 
have been put up by Betancourt and Leoni? 
I asked innocently. 

The driver treated me to one of those 
characteristic Latin shrugs, Nada,“ he an- 
swered, “nothing. Too many hands.” 

Obviously, the “hands” he had in mind 
were those which deliver the democratic 
vote to the Betancourt-Leoni twosome. 
Later, when I was told the facts about the 
great armies of leftist, Communist, and dead- 
beat henchmen who have been glued into 
fictitious government jobs, I began to more 
fully understand where the annual $700 mil- 
lion in oil royalties had gone. I learned that 
since the exit of President Perez the public 
payroll had snowballed from 900 million boli- 
vars per year to a present total of 3 billion 
bolivars. A lot of democratic votes can be 
kept in line with that kind of money. 

Of course, the Action Democratica, when it 
talks to Americans, has an alibi: Betancourt 
hasn't built public works in Caracas because 
he is spending money in rural Venezuels 
on agrarian reform. I recalled President Ken- 
nedy's visit to the model agrarian communi- 
ity of La Merita in 1961, when he shouted 
glowingly that Venezuela under Betancourt, 
with its agrarian reform, was giving an ex- 
ample for all Latin America to follow. I asked 
one of my friends to drive me out to La Merita 
so that I could check the progress. 

“La Merita,” my friend bellylaughed, 
“there is no La Merita, It was closed after 
Kennedy left, when everybody moved away.” 
The whole agrarian exhibit, it seemed, had 
been only à plant to fool a checkwriting 
and impressionable young President into be- 
Meving that a great agrarian program was 
underway. 

All of this was not, of course, surprising; 
for anti-Communist President Perez 
Jimenez’s successors—Romulo Betancourt, 
and his long-time secretary, Raul Leoni— 
are not the sort of men who see anything 
wrong in employing graft and fraud if some- 
thing is to be had in the process for their 
comrades of the left. Remember that 
Betancourt, despite his honorary degree from 
Harvard, his coming lecture series at UCLA, 
and his strange favor with American liberals, 
was one of the founders of the Venezuelan 
Communist Party; that he was exiled for his 
Communist Party activity in 1928, where- 
upon he went to Costa Rica to co-found the 
Costa Rican Communist Party with Manuel 
Mora Valverde (his brother-in-law). Re- 
member, too, that it was Betancourt who 
provided the credentials that got Communist 
Fidel Castro into and out of Bogota in 1948, 
when Castro was one of the leaders of the 
famous Communist butchery of Bogota. 

And we remember Betancourt's statement, 
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from the notorious Barranquilla letters 
authenticated by the US, military attaché at 
Caracas: “With vaseline we may be able to 
insert into the people all of Marx and all of 
Lenin.“ 

Remember, too, his published letters ot the 
late thirties, when he wrote for publication 
in La Hora of Costa Rica: It doesn't mean 
that I deny my Communist affiliation. Iam 
and I will be a Communist.” Or the Betan- 
court letter of September 25, 1934, which he 
published in a San Jose newspaper, in which 
he said: "I am and always have been a Com- 
munist.” Or his letter of February 15, 1937, 
published in a Caracas newspaper: “It is very 
urgent to determine that the necessary 
revolution for transforming Venezuela only 
can succeed if it is conducted, led, and cen- 
tralized by the Venezuelan Communist 
Party.” 

Today, few will doubt, Romulo Betancourt 
is being more clever about his leftist activity. 
It is as he wrote to his accomplice Raul Leoni 
in one of the captured Barranquilla letters: 
“In case there is any misunderstanding, let 
me point out to you here, publicly and openly 
that I have been called a Communist. But 
I think we should act in a little more foxy 
Way at this time to win what we need.” 

And, what Betancourt and Leoni need they 
try to get—through fraud, deceit, terror, or 
anything else handy at the moment. They 
now need to rid themselves of the threat of 
anti-Communist Marcos Perez Jimenez. But 
we will have a great deal more to say of that 
later in this article, 

* 


Throughout my visit to venezuela, the im- 
Pression grew that I was in a country in 
decadence, Venezuela touched greatness for 
a brief moment in the 1950’s, before the men 
of the left had moved in. Now it is no 
longer advancing. It is living upon the fruits 
of its past, while the Accion Democratica 
plunderblund frantically clutches power and 
all its emoluments. The mainstream of the 
nation’s economy is stagnant. 

Of course, no such picture of Venezuela 
has penetrated the United States. Popular 
articles in the American press, as well as the 
ter vid speeches of HUBERT HUMPHREY, are for- 
ever full of snide references to Betancourt's 
having cleaned up the mess left by Perez 
Jimenez. To read the highly colored stories 
of democratic progress in Venezuela under 
Romulo Betancourt, one gets the concept of 
& nation humming with achievement and 
purpose. Unhappily, there is no such Vene- 
guela. Like La Merita, such descriptive prose 
is a Potemkin exhibit, thrown up by the Ac- 
cion Democratica and its gullible and leftist 
American friends, to convince the United 
States that Venezuela, under the left, has 
made more progress than under the right. 
The Venezuelan people are not impressed by 
such hogwash. They know the bitter truth. 

Even in stately Caracas, the scars of the 
Accion Democratica years are plainly visible. 
I was driven out to see the shanty towns 
which ring the city and which shelter the 
unfortunates who are not sharing in the 
Accion Democratica perquisites. Under Perez 
Jimenez, an energetic housing program was 
rapidly eliminating this nightmare. In 
Perez's last year, after great effort, he had 
been able to reduce the hovels to five thou- 
sand dwellings. Now, after 6 years of Betan- 
court and Leoni, they have increased to 
100,000—with more appearing daily. 

Throughout Venezuela a strangling unem- 
Ployment stalks the country, There had 
been virtually no unemployment in 1957 
when I was there before, yet the latest figures 
disclose that there are now some 550,000 
unemployed. If the United States, with its 
greater population, had the same ratio of 
jobless to population, we would have in our 
midst a desperate army of 11,500,000 citizens 
without Jobs—almost the maximum high in 
our great depression. And, because of its 
great birthrate, 70,000 new potential Vene- 
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guelan workers are reaching working age 
every year, to swell the problem. The Accion 
Democratica has no jobs for them. 

These grim but inescapable facts have now 
worn off the phony luster of the Betancourt 
regime. The Venezuelan public is fed up 
with the Accion Democratica and its moist 
and empty promises. At the last election, 
Raul Leoni barely squeaked through, with 
but 32 percent of the vote. He rules today 
only through a coalition of unstable splinter 
parties, known as the Amplia Base, Betan- 
court discreetly stays in New York, where he 
is lapping up the sort of Honization from 
American liberals and leftists that he no 
longer receives in Venezuela. He is also con- 
sulted by President Johnson. 

Surely, even the merest tyro can detect in 
today’s Venezuela the unmistakable signs of 
the profound political crisis ahead. If it 
comes, it will be the first important instance 
of a nation, which has been taken over totally 
by the Left, returning by popular choice to 
the anti-Communist right. 

I 


Perez Jiminez to a prison term on a Manu- 
factured charge of corruption. Such an 
attempt to immobilize and discredit Perez 
Jimenez, and to thus remove him from 
politics, is the last desperate gamble of 
Betancourt and his weak understudies (Raul 
Leoni, Jovito Villalba, and Rafael Caldera) 
to stave off Venezuela’s swing to the right. 
Perez Jimenez is the only Venezuelan anti- 
Communist of stature who is capable of 
leading a successful movement against the 
leftist incompetents. The word is out that 
he must be destroyed, and now, 

The former President would not be in a 
prison cell today if it were not for the in- 
terference of the United States. An exile 
in Miami, Perez Jimenez was caught in the 
swirl of the ill-advised intrigues between 
President Kennedy and Romulo Betancourt 
in 1961-63. It is nearly certain that Presi- 
dent Kennedy on the occasion of Betan- 
court’s visit to the White House during 
February of 1963, promised to deliver Perez 
Jimenez to Betancourt on condition that 
Betancourt sid the United States against 
Castro. Since Betancourt was Castro's for- 
mer teacher and sponsor, this was a clever 
dodge. The promise was purportedly given 
even before the courts had acted, and in 
shameless disregard of the hitherto un- 
breached American tradition of political asy- 
lum. For 2 years, after the extradition, the 
former President lay in a Caracas prison. 
His trial opened on April 9. 

It is important to understand that In the 
eyes of the Venezuelan public the corruption 
charge has placed upon Perez Jimenez little 
or no moral stigma. Latin Americans are 
used to the mutual bandying of accusations 
of corruption when governments fall. In 
the case of Betancourt and the Accion Demo- 
cratica, the cry of corruption is an old gam- 
bit. Certainly Perez Jimenez is not the 
first victim of Betancourt's false charges 
of corruption. Romulo has tried it before. 

Back in 1945, when the Accion Democratica 
won its first term of power, Romulo Betan- 
court followed his victory by indicting two 
former Presidents of Venezuela—Eliazar Lo- 
pez Contreras and Isalas Angarita—for mis- 
use of funds. With them in the dock was a 
third defendant, Uslar Pietri. They were 
found guilty and their property confiscated, 
When Perez Jimenez and the military trium- 
virate came to power in 1948, although there 
were copious grounds for similar accusations 
against the deposed Accion Democratica lead- 
ers, it was decided to end this vicious circle 
of persecution of political adversaries, and 
no charges were made against Betancourt. 
The confiscated property was restored to Be- 
tancourt’s three victims. 
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How lightly Betancourt actually holds his 

of corruption is shown by the fact 

that Uslar Pietri, one of the 1945 defendants, 

was taken into the Leoni cabinet in 1964, and 

former President Lopez Contreras is now a 

highly honored exhibit at all current Accion 
Democratica public functions in Caracas. 

It appears, however, that Betancourt has 
made & major mistake in extraditing and 
placing Perez Jimenez on trial. He has dan- 
gerously miscalculated Venezuelan public 
opinion. Instead of discrediting Perez Jime- 
nez, the persecution has martyrized him. A 
wave of personal sympathy for the former 
President swept over the country while he 
was being held in prison. Coinciding with 
the national mood of disillusionment with 
Betancourt, this mounting pro-Perez Jime- 
nez feeling suddenly became a political force. 
It has now begun to panic the leftists. 

The dam broke on April 9, the day Perez 
Jimenez was brought from prison to court. 
A miracle occurred. An unorganized and 
spontaneous outburst of support for Perez 
rocked Caracas, Sympathizers appeared with 
brooms and hoses to cleanse the streets over 
which his car would pass on the way to the 
Supreme Court building. Thousands lined 
the sidewalks. Women and children threw 
flowers at the general's car. A roar of “Viva 
Perez. Jimenez“ broke from thousands of 
throats. It was the unexpectedness of the 
demonstration that made it so strikingly im- 
portant. It was as if multitudes of people, 
who had silently endured the privations and 
sufferings of the Accion Democratica years, 
had at last found their collective voice and 
were calling for the return of the President 
under whom life had been better. 

The Accion Democratica regime immedi- 
ately realized the importance of stopping 
this popular outburst before it endangered 
their dictatorship. The seccond day, the 
approaches to the supreme court were sealed 
off by a deep line of armed troops. Passes 
were required for entrance, and applicants 
were screened. A score or so of Perez 
Jimenez’s followers were placed under arrest 
to frighten the demonstrators. Even one of 
the Perez Jimenez lawyers, Rafael Perez 
Perdoma, was placed under temporary arrest, 
The intimidation went further. A Caracas 
TV station was courageous enough to place 
a strong supporter of Perez Jimenez, Erwin 
Burguera, on the alr to present the Perez 
case. Burguera was seized by the police and 
held in prison for 47 days. 

The press was also intimidated. The in- 
fluential Capriles newspapers had demanded 
the liberation of the former President. As 
a result, Miguel Capriles, the editor of La 
Esfera, was arrested and charged with anti- 
government activities, and proceedings were 
instituted to abrogate the parliamentary im- 
munity of one of his editors. To hurt the 
Capriles press in the pocket book, the Gov- 
ernment next indicated to the big American 
oll companies that it would be to their ad- 
vantage to withdraw their advertising from 
Capriles. To the shame of America, all com- 

lied. 

N But these awful events were overshadowed 
by the public registering of names of 
Venezuelan citizens demanding Perex 
Jimenez's liberation. Friends of the former 
President circulated petitions throughout the 
country. In order to avoid the suspicion of 
fraud, all signers were asked to affix their 
identity numbers—a dangerous step in a 
country which is a quasi-police state. These 
names were printed in full-page advertise- 
ments in La Esfera and other newspapers. 
To date, approximately 50,000 such sig- 
natures have been obtained and published. 
They are still pouring in at a mounting rate. 

When we examine the published names, an- 
other surprising fact strikes us. Although 
the names of some distinguished persons ap- 
pear, these are not predominantly the Vene- 
guelan elite. Nor are they former jobholders 
under the Perez administration. For the 
most part, they are the names of ordinary 
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nonpolitical citizens who have had enough of 
Accion Democratica, It is the voice of a broad 
cross section of the Venezuelan people. 
highly significant appearance among the pe- 
titions is a list of 8,000 trade unionists. When 
realizes that Betancourt and his agents con- 
trol the Venezuelan unions with an iron 
hand, such a defection is symptomatic. 
11 

Against such a setting, the question assails 
us: Can Perez Jimenez secure a fair trial in 
the Betancourt courts? Is there a hope of 
acquittal? Here we find ourselves in the 
world of surmise. Let us look at the mise en 
scene before which the trial is taking place. 

The Supreme Court of Venezuela, which is 
sitting in full to hear this historic case, is 
stacked with Perez Jimenez’s political en- 
emies. It is ironic that, although the stately 
supreme court building was erected by Perez 
Jimenez, none of his adherents are on the 
bench. It is a court which has been miade 
over and handpicked by the leftist regimes 
which have held power since his departure. 

The president of the supreme court, Hugo 
Ardilla Bustamente, is an undisguised Accion 
Democratica politician. He was the chairman 
of the independent committee for Raul Leoni 
in the 1963 presidential election, despite the 
strict law that justices of the supreme court 
may not engage in partisan politics. Another 
Justice is Gonzalo Barrios, whose brother is 
minister of the interior in Leoni’s cabinet. 
He controls the political police. Perez Jime- 
nez’s counsel, Dr. Rafael Naranjo Ostty, after 
persistent efforts, has succeeded in disqualify- 
ing two or three justices who have been par- 
ticularly virulent in their anti-Perez Jimenez 
bias. But others remain. 

The atmosphere in the courtroom is indi- 
cated by an occurrence on the first day of 
the trial. A woman rose from the spectators’ 
seats and interrupted the proceedings with 
a screaming outburst of obscenities directed 
at the seated Perez Jimenez. When she was 
quieted, it was discovered that she was the 
sister of Cesar Tinoco Richor, one of the 
Justices on the bench. Although, under 
Venezuelan law, her offense called for a 
prison sentence of 8 days, she was released 
without charges. 

The prime exhibit of bias in the case is 
Attorney General Jose Antonio Lazada, who 
is prosecuting the fiasco. Lazada envisages 
himself as a sort of native Vishinsky, who 
will come out of the trial with the laurels 
of a hanging prosecutor. He has reason to 
hate Perez Jimenez. During the latter's 
Presidency, Lazada held a minor position un- 
der him as consultant of prisons. When it 
was discovered that he was spending his time 
working for the leftist Accion Democratica, 
Perez Jimenez fired him. Lazada anticipates 
his revenge in this trial. 

But Perez Jimenez also holds an ace card 
in the trial. He is being defended by Vene- 
zuela's outstanding advocate, Rafael Naran- 
Jo Ostty. If Lazada looms as the Vishinsky 
of the trial, Naranjo comes as an unpolitical 
Clarence Darrow of the Venezuelan bar. All 
his life, Naranjo has fought brilliantly for 
unpopular causes. As a youth he was im- 
prisoned and tortured by Dictator Gomez 
for his defense of union labor. An unpoliti- 
cal figure, he had no acquaintance with 
Perez Jimenez while the latter was Presi- 
dent. But when Perez approached him to be 
his defender, he was so impressed by the 
palpable injustice of the legal trap which 
Betancourt has contrived that he offered to 
plead the case without a fee. The clash of 
two such contrasting advocates gives moving 
drama to the courtroom scene. 

I visited Naranjo in his unique Shangri-la 
home in the heart of the Caracas business 
district. Here, too, are his offices. One en- 
ters a grilled gate from the crowded street 
and finds himself in a tropical retreat. 
Scores of toucans and other rare birds of 
bright plumage, in their cages, fill the paths 
with sound. Giant royal palms, heavy with 
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creepers rear from the flower beds, making a 
cool interlocking ceiling against the flerce 
sun. Pagodas, scattered throughout the 
grounds, give restful spots for leisure and 
conversation. 

in a hammock in one of these pa- 
godas, Naranjo talked to me about the case, 
He has no doubt that he will win it, despite 
the stacked deck which confronts him in the 
supreme court. He bases his defense upon 
the obvious illegality of a political trial for 
an extradited former president, under the 
terms of the Venezuela-United States Extra- 
dition Treaty. Moveover, he cites the fact 
that the Venezuelan constitution of 1953 
(operative during Perez Jimenez’s presi- 
dency) specifically prohibits persecution for 
crimes committed by a president in the prac- 
tice of his public functions. Unless the 
court is ready to hand down a Kangaroo de- 
cision, Naranjo is confident that the law of 
Venezeula stops Lazada at every point. 

Of course, there can be no illusion that 
this is other than a political trial. Had 
Perez Jimenez been willing to come to terms 
with the ruling leftists, as Pietri and Lopez 
Contreras have done, he would be a free man 
today. The left always has an open gate for 
apostates. But in the tough Andean nature 
of Perez Jimenez there is no touch of the 
apostate. He will fight on, at all costs, be- 
cause he believes that he is right. He also 
believes fixedly that anti-communism, and 
not the Betancourt brand of crypto-commu- 
nism, is the wave of Venezuela's future. 

Of course, the outcome hangs heavily upon 
public opinion, both in Venezuela and in 
the United States. The Leoni government 
wants desperately to liquidate Perez Jimenez; 
but it does not dare risk a judicial crime in 
the revealing glare of publicity now beating 
upon the case. In Venezuela, the balance 
of public sympathy has already swung heav- 
ily against the Accion Democratica course. 
Accion Democratica is straining upon the 
limits of the possible. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, the pro- 
Betancourt bias of most of our press has re- 
frained from giving the American people any 
clear knowledge of what is taking place in 
the Caracas courtroom, and of its likely his- 
toric consequences. Our leftists have done 
a thorough propaganda job about Venezuela 
under the Accion Democratica. So all-out 
is the press buildup of Romulo Betancourt 
that even some active American conserva- 
tives hesitate to stand up and be counted 
on the Betancourt issue. They rationalize 
their position by saying: “Betancourt has 
fought the Communists”—disregarding the 
open fact that he has fought only his propa- 
ganda rival, Fidel Castro, while advancing his 
own brand of “communism under another 
name“ with impunity. The liberals have 
profited richly from this induced confusion 
on the part of the right, With the late John 
F. Kennedy, they have made Betancourt’s 
name so holy that no writer who wants to 
make a living dares to attack him. And 
yet, Betancourt and his Accion Democratica 
must be X-rayed and exposed to the Ameri- 
can people if there is ever to be reason in our 
Latin American policy. 

While I was in Venezuela, I was horrified 
to read that at that very moment Betancourt 
was being honored in New York by an or- 
ganization whose leaders bristle with those 
cited by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities for association with subversive ef- 
forts, and that the President of the United 
States, himself, had sent a letter to the din- 
ner eulogizing Betancourt. It was poetic 
Justice that, after the President had made 
such a gesture, Betancourt Insolently tossed 
off a speech savagely attacking the John- 
son intervention in the Dominican Republic. 
It is such an incident as this, blackly head- 
lined in the pro-Betancourt press in Caracas, 
that gives the fading Accion Democratica a 
continued lease of prestige in Venezuela. 
Today, Accion Democratica’s greatest asset 
is the impression that Washington is be- 
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hind it. The Johnson administration’s con- 
tinuing policy of support for Betancourt 
needs to be stopped. It is alienating non- 
leftist Venezuelans. It is intervention in its 
most unprofitable form in the politics of a 
sensitive country. 

Perez Jimenez, the hounded prisoner in 
the Caracas courtroom, is undoubtedly the 
political key to Venezuela's future. In the 
last 3 years he has looked into the very 
mouth of hell, and he has not flinched. He 
looms today as the one possible leader who 
can spark a hemispheric swing to the anti- 
Communist right. He has been smeared 
unmercifully, and he is still being smeared. 
His enemies dismiss him as a playboy, de- 
spite his unrivaled achievements. True, he 
has none of the dour and unsmiling solem- 
nity with which a Betancourt has impressed 
an anemic American intelligentsia. Perez 
Jimenez is a lover of life, who lives by the 
code of his lusty Andean heritage, and mil- 
lions of Latin Americans love him for it— 
for that and for his anticommunism. 

In his present exposed situation, it is the 
duty of every anti-Communist American to 
try to save him. His own Venezuelan people 
are trying courageously to pull him out of 
the leftist jaws. With Naranjo’s eloquent 
voice on their side, they may succeed in 
doing it on their own. But it would be a 
melancholy spectacle, at this juncture, if 
American anti-Communists failed to come 
to the support of one who is so conspicuously 
fighting the anti-Communist battle in 
Venezuela, 

Thanks to a thoroughly dishonest press 
coverage, many misinformed American con- 
servatives are today unknowingly cheering 
for the Venezuelan left. The press blackout 
is pervasive. Unless it is answered and de- 
feated, it will help to kill the spirit of anti- 
communism in Venezuela. The long-range 
American anti-Communist purpose has suf- 
fered so many withering defeats in late years 
that it cannot afford another disaster. It 
would be a shameful epitaph upon today’s 
America to be remembered as the nation 
which rescued a Romulo Betancourt when 
his own people were ready to spew him out. 


Vietnam and the Long View 
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HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an article written by Emmett Dedmon, 
executive editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, after a recent extensive tour he 
made of southeast Asia. I feel this arti- 
cle merits the particular attention of the 
Members of Congress because it presents 
a whole new outlook and a refreshing 
long-range view of the chances for 
achieving our goal of peace, not only in 
Vietnam, but in all of Asia. 

Mr. Dedmon has returned from his 
tour with the conviction that Vietnam 
represents a defensible position for the 
United States but that we should not 
delude ourselves that it constitutes a pol- 
icy for Asia.” He points out that East 
and West have different histories, dif- 
ferent cultures, and in some cases differ- 
ent values, making it difficult to achieve 
a meeting of the minds as quickly as we 
in the West hope to achieve it. The 
eastern view appears to be that it will 
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take at least “10 years or so” before a 
significant thaw in relations between the 
United States and Red China can be 
expected. 

It is encouraging to learn from Ded- 
mon's report that the predominant feel- 
ing in southeast Asia is that the U.S. 
presence in Vietnam is not generally re- 
garded as a colonial or oppressive 
enterprise. 

Mr. Dedmon tells us that the southeast 
Asian countries feel the U.S. program 
would be more effective if it were identi- 
fied with long-range social reforms. It 
is to this end that consideration is being 
given by the United States to establish- 
ing an Asiatic Bank and Edward Lans- 
dale has been assigned to Vietnam to 
help develop a Government structure 
capable of bringing about this social 
reform. 

The article by Mr. Dedmon, which ap- 
peared in the Sun-Times on August 29, 
1965, follows: 


On a wall at Angkor Wat, the great temple 
in Cambodia constructed from the 9th to the 
12th century, there is a mural showing 
Khmer (Cambodian) soldiers fighting off an 
invading band of Chams, one of the tribes 
who eventually came to be known as the 
Vietnamese. 

Tes.“ said our Cambodian guide with no 
trace of rancor, “the Vietnamese people have 
always caused difficulties in Asia far out of 
proportion to their numbers.” 

Thus it was on a green plateau in Cam- 
bodia, far removed from any evidence of con- 
temporary civilization, that I found what was 
to be the most relevant commentary during 
a summer’s pilgrimage to southeast Asia in 
search of answers about Vietnam. 

Purposefully, I had avoided Vietnam ex- 
cept for two brief interludes between air- 
planes in Saigon. For I was not interested in 
the war, which is in Vietnam, but in the prize 
of peace, which is all of Asia. 

As I left the United States early in July, 
the debate over our policy in Vietnam was 
raging louder and louder; and, it seemed, to 
me, at a frenetic pitch hardly conducive to 
sensible mediation about long-range goals of 
foreign policy. 

It was a relief, then, to find that the din 
of the dispute decreased in almost direct pro- 
portion to our approach to Vietnam. 

Asia has a long history in which war has 
never been as neatly codified as we in the 
West have done in order to bring orderliness 
to the teaching of history. As you stand in 
Asia, you begin to understand that it would 
never occur to the leaders of these ancient 
peoples that any solution would be sought as 
quickly as was being demanded in the United 
States or Western Europe. 

Asia Is a land of ancient quarrels, Cam- 
bodia, for example, which recently broke off 
relations with the United States has even 
greater animosity toward its neighbor nation 
of Thailand. And Cambodia's dispute with 
Vietnam is grounded more substantially in 
disagreement over borders resulting from the 
historic surge of armies than in ideological 
8 with the South Vietnam Govern- 

nt. 

All these nations recognize both tacitly and 
explicitly the American presence in Vietnam 
as a buffer against territorial encroachment 
by China. And they fear China the nation 
much more than China the harbinger of in- 
ternational communism. 

Many of these peoples trace their ancestry 
to early incursions of armies from China. It 
is clear that they regard those periods when 
Western powers served as a buffer to the giant 
from the north to be centuries as near to 
tranquility as any they have known. 

From their point of view, then, the stale- 
mate in South Vietnam is much to be pre- 
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ferred to any quick solution which might 
lead to an American withdrawal. 

The nations of the West, preoccupied with 
their own diplomatic and policy objectives, 
often forget that these smaller nations have 
objectives and historic thrusts of their own. 

As Mark Gayn observed in these pages a 
few weeks ago: “Asia is now in the throes 
of the biggest revolution in history, At its 
heart lies man's protest against the feudal 
yesterday and the hungry today. This revo- 
lution will last for decades and will envelop 
most of the countries that lie between the 
longitude of Moscow and Peiping.” 

Certainly the people of these nations in the 
“third Asia” between China and India have 
much more to fear from the familiar specter 
of hunger than from the incomprehensible 
patterns of atomic war. 

When Western diplomats speak of the so- 
called domino theory which suggests all these 
nations will promptly fall“ if the United 
States should withdraw from Vietnam, they 
merely perpetuate a myth of uniformity 
where there is really diversity. 

Although it may not seem so in the light 
of the test of strength between the great 
powers, it is paradoxically true that a con- 
tinulng American commitment in Vietnam 
is bringing to Asia more stability than in- 
stability. 

These are nations whose great cities have 
made miraculous postwar leaps directiy into 
the booming economy of the mid-20th cen- 
tury. The tourist in these cities finds him- 
self constantly among wide expressways and 
avenues, traffic jams (many of them with 
two-wheeled vehicles predominant), neon 
signs and air-conditioned office buildings. 

Though the rural areas still struggle with 
the slow gait of the water buffalo and cen- 
turies-old techniques of farming, they are 
gradually (excluding India and Indonesia) 
beginning to rise above the level of bare sub- 
sistence. The women, who have borne the 
loads of these nations on their backs and in 
their hands, have even found time to fill the 
open windows of their shuttered huts with 
such frilis as brightly colored curtains. ~ 

These people, for whom the material bene- 
fits of the modern world are at last begin- 
ning to be dimly discernible, obviously don’t 
want the war to be brought into their own 
rice paddies. But neither do they find any- 
thing in the present situation to suggest that 
the American war effort in Vietnam is in any 
sense a colonial or oppressive enterprise. 

In the Philippines, this view was refiected 
by Manila's Mayor Antonia J. Villegas, who 
had been a leader in the Philippine campaign 
to neutralize the rebellious Huks at a time 
when the Huks presented the same kind of 
threat that the Vietcong do in South Viet- 
nam. 

Villegas said there was very little real con- 
sciousness in the Philippines about our effort 
in Vietnam. He attributed the failure of the 
Philippine National Assembly to vote addi- 
tional troops for Vietnam more to the fact 
this is a presidential election year than to 
any reluctance to support the American posi- 
tion. 

However, Villegas felt that the U.S. program 
would be even fore effective if it were identi- 
fied with long-range social reforms rather 
than merely military objectives. This view, 
of course, is shared in Washington and pre- 
sumably was behind the recent assignment of 
Edward Lansdale to Vietnam to help develop 
a viable governmental structure which might 
produce and offer such a program. 

For his own part, Villegas expressed a will- 
ingness to establish a training program in 
the Philippines where South Vietnamese vil- 
lage and provincial leaders could be brought 
for a training institute that would (1) indi- 
cate how the Philippines dealt successfully 
with the Huks and (2) help train leaders so 
government could be effective at the local 
level in Vietnam. 

Leaders in other countries echoed this 
need for an identifiable social program (from 
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the Vietnamese Government as distinguished 
from the U.S. aid program for southeast 
Asia). 

Everywhere there was pessimism about the 
Possibility of early negotiations to end the 
fighting in Vietnam. But if there was pessi- 
mism, there was no sense of doom about 
such a delay. 

No one with whom I talked expected that 
Ho Chi Minh would be persuaded to come to 
the conference table for a perlod of months— 
or until he was convinced that the United 
States had the patience and determination 
to stay in Vietnam. They look upon our in- 
creasing troop commitments and aggressive 
tactics in Vietnam, not as many American 
intellectuals do as a threat to war, but as 
the only way to the conference table. 

At the same time, they talked about 10 
years or so” as the period which would prob- 
ably be required before there was any sig- 
nificant thaw in the relations between the 
United States and Red China. Nor did this 
seem to alarm any of China's neighbors. In 
Asia, one was reminded again, they have al- 
ways been inclined to bet on the tortoise 
and not on the hare. 

This suggestion that the solution in Viet- 
nam is still months away in no way mini- 
mizes the American agony over the presence 
there of our troops or the dangers of an es- 
calated war. 

Freedom has always required such com- 
mitments of this Nation, however. We 
should not lose sight of the fact we are 
fighting not to impose our will on others but 
to assure a climate in a world grown small 
that will permit our free institutions to 
survive. - 

For. this reason, it is doubly Important 
that we do not become so obsessed with ex- 
tracting ourselves from an unhappy position 
in Vietnam that we forget our objectives. 
Those objectives will not be served if we 
fail to provide for the development of a 
sound civilian government in Vietnam dur- 
ing any armistice or if we fail to begin a 
review of our whole Asian policy. 

As Bill Mauldin suggested in a cartoon last 
Sunday (and reproduced today) China's ul- 
timatums may be 10 or 20 years in the mak- 
ing. Our responses and plans should be no 
less deliberate. 

Another discovery of the visitor to Asia 
(who is willing to listen) is that the com- 
petition among these countries is not geared 
to Vietnam at all but to the developing 
Afro-Asian sense of community. 

It is not without significance that in most 
of the areas we visited—the Philippines, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Hong Kong, Japan—discussion of the future 
political course of these countries began 
with the mention of the proposed Algiers 
conference last June. 

In the United States we had a tendency 
to treat Algiers as a strictly monolithic Red 
Chinese propaganda show. Certainly that 
was what Red China hoped it to be. 

But many of the Afro-Asian nations who 
had first met at Bandung in Indonesia in 
1955 for what President Sukarno grandly 
called the first intercontinental conference 
of colored peoples in the history of mankind 
had different ideas. They were hoping to 
find their own arena for international recog- 
nition and development independent of the 
great power struggle. 

When, earlier this year, the Algiers confer- 
ence was being or Albert Ravenholt 
wrote in the Chicago Daily News that “the 
stakes are considerably higher than perhaps 
is appreciated in Washington, London, or 
Paris.” 

The Chinese Communists were hoping to 
use it to attack both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. (They had even hoped 
to exclude the Soviet Union—a rather bold 

at a meeting representing Asia, for 

Russia's portion of Asia is second only to 
China’s.) 

The other nations, however, wanted the 
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meeting to be one where they could talk 
at least in part about their mutual problems 
of poverty, land reform, and mechanization 
for their archaic industries and agriculture. 

Fortuitously, Ahmed Ben Bella was ousted 
as President of Algeria in June while most 
of the delegates were en route to the confer- 
ence and at a time when the machinery of 
the conference was very much under Red 
China’s control. 

In what is now regarded as an abrupt dip- 
lomatic defeat for Red China, the conferees 
voted to postpone the meeting until Novem- 
ber 5 because of the ouster of the President 
of their host country. The Postponed con- 
ference may not be held at all. But if it is 
held, it is a certainty that it will be much 
less dominated by China and may provide 
the beginnings of a long-range area organi- 
zation for these developing countries. 

It will still probably be a headache for the 
United States. As a Western power we will 
probably come off with faint damnation: 
certain we can hope for no 

Still, the Nations there (if it is held) will 
be aware that their independence from 
Chinese domination would not be possible 
at all if it were not for our presence in Viet- 
nam, At the same time, we should remem- 
ber they are looking beyond vietnam. 

Vietnam represents a defensible position: 
We should not delude ourselves that it con- 
stitutes a policy for Asia. 

Therefore, as these so-called neutralists or 
Afro-Asians come together, we should be sure 
we look at their meetings as more signifi- 
cant than mere propaganda forums. 

Our effectiveness in helping such moderate 
nations as Japan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey, Iran, Ethiopia, and Malaysia bring 
into being imaginative plans for progress and 
reform will in the long run be a lot more 
important to our position in Asia than deci- 
sions over the bombing of North Vietnam. 

Finally, we should not forget that these 
new and emerging nations are in fact thou- 
sands of years old. We are bound to make 
mistakes in dealing with them, for we have 
different histories, different cultures and in 
some cases different values. 

But the one mistake we cannot afford is 
to look for easy answers or to be impatient 
in the search for quick answers. 

Asia has been waiting in semi-isolation for 
thousands of years. We will not find our 
way through its labyrinth in so short a period 
as the decade we have been in Vietnam. 


Lyndon Johnson Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, recog- 
nizing that we have been operating in 
the 89th Congress under a one-party sys- 
tem, and in most cases a one-party press, 
it is interesting to note at least some 
change in the attitude of the press, as 
evidenced by the attached article by 
Laurence M. Stern, a staff writer for the 
Washington Post, entitled “Lyndon 
Johnson Today,” which was published in 
the September issue of the Progressive, 

The article follows: 

LYNDON JOHNSON Topay 
(By Laurence M. Stern) 

Wondrous and inscrutable is the chemistry 
of Presidential public relations. For 18 
months it sustained for Lyndon B. Johnson 
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an incredible bull market of personal popu- 
larity. 

He was the Presidential colossus who 
seemed to have reduced all about him to Lil- 
Uputlan scale. On Capitol Hill he was the 
miracle man credited with bringing to har- 
vest. a treasure of social legislation such as 
the Nation had not seen since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's New Deal 3 decades ago. Foreign 
capitals looked upon him with a growing 
sense of disquiet but also with a growing fas- 
cination: Here was a President who was as 
uninhibited in the use and display of Ameri- 
can power as any in thelr memory. Certainly 
he wore the fastest gun and carried the big- 
gest stick since Teddy Roosevelt. 

The American people—not Georgetown or 
Berkeley, Greenwich Village or Madison, 
Wis—but Americans by the tens of mil- 
lions accepted and supported his leadership. 
The well-thumbed public opinion polls in 
the President's pockets told him so. 

But as the summer of 1965 ripened in 
Washington, a subtle reaction set in. Objec- 
tively, little seemed to have changed. The 
big bills were still coming to harvest—medi- 
care, voting rights, education, housing. In 
Vietnam the war and the prospects for settle- 
ment continued to look worse day by day. 
In Paris the willful Charles de Gaulle was 
intransigent in thwarting the grand design 
of the United States for a cohesive Atlantic 
community. In Santo Domingo there was a 
rancorous atmosphere of stalemate. 

The locus of change was Washington. It 
was an alteration not of measurable facts 
so much as the imponderables of political at- 
mosphere. There was, for one thing, a flower- 
ing of journalistic critique directed not so 
much against the mainstream of Johnson 
policies but at the Presidential person and his 
“style.” 

The President-watchers in Washington de- 
picted what some might have taken as a new 
Lyndon Johnson; a host of uncommon ad- 
jectives emerged to describe him—crude, vol- 
canic, tyrannical, power seeking—but no 
longer 10 feet tall. A sense of irriation was 
welling in the Capital City at the big Tex- 
an's coarse-grained and imperial ways. 
Stories that had made the rounds of the din- 
ner and cocktall circuit now found their way 
into print. Example: There was this State 
trooper who caught up with a speeding white 
Lincoln on a Texas highway, took one look 
at the man behind the wheel and gasped: 
“Oh, my God!” And the driver growled— 
“That's right, and don't ever forget it.” 

Trritations grew in foreign capitals, too, at 
the decline in consultation by Washington 
before such crucial international decisions as 
the bombing of North Vietnam and the in- 
tervention in Santo Domingo. “We're ex- 
pected to do chores for you in Hanoi,” one 
widely respected European observer confided, 
“and yet our Government is not informed 
of major policy decisions until after they are 
carried out.“ How does the White House 
view this growing buzz of discontent abroad? 
Presidents have too often been captives of 
those who are not President,” one top-rank- 
ing Johnson man answered with a touch of 
testiness, “Inf is not consulting" con- 
tends one influential Washington columnist 
who is devout in his admiration for the Pres- 
ident but who concedes that shrinkage of 
meaningful contact between the White House 
and other world capitals is a conspicuous 
Weakness of the Johnson administration. 

Suddenly the writing of a Lyndon Johnson 
profile became an imperative art form in 
Washington journalism. A British corre- 
spondent flew from London to Austin in 
pursuit of the quintessential Lyndon, and 
drew an appreciative but unsparingiy clin- 
ical portrait of the President, including some 
favorite scatological usages. 

The marvel of it all is that for the more 
than 30 summers Lyndon Johnson has spent 
in W. he has been all these things: 
crude, volcanic, and power seeking. Those 
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lash marks on the backs of the White House 
aids in FHerblock's memorable 

“Happy Days on the Old Plantation,” were 
by no means fresh wounds. 

Creeping normaicy has returned to Wash- 
ington after the profound shock of President 
Kennedy's assassination and the eerie polit- 
ical convulsion of the 1964 campaign, when 
a major party was captured by the rump 
movement of a candidate who, in his heart, 
wanted to repeal 30 years of American his- 
tory. The United States had been through 
a lot. 

The real and the mythical Lyndon John- 
son probably come closest to coinciding in 
his management of the Nation's domestic 
affairs. During his first 20 months in the 
White House, Mr. Johnson reaped from 
Congress those fruits which Democratic ora- 
tory had sown through at least five prior 
presidential elections. 

It is trite to say that Lyndon Johnson 
understands Congress as perhaps no Presi- 
dent before him. But it is unarguable: He 
knows all the sharps and flats, the faults 
and tolerances. 

It is also true that the 89th Congress from 
which President Johnson was to wring his 
most impressive string of victories is, like 
the Roosevelt Congresses of the 1930's, a 
sport of history and politics. It took a Barry 
Goldwater as well as an incumbent Lyndon 
Johnson to fashion such a Congress, There 
was also a Supreme Court ruling on reappor- 
tionment that was to make its first impact 
in the makeup of the 89th, battering down 
some of the rotten boroughs that helped to 
sustain private hegemonies on Capitol Hill. 
The Johnson landslide had added nearly 40 
Democratic votes in the House to ratify his 
programs and 2 in the Senate over those 
majorities with which John F. Kennedy had 
had to work. 

For the first time since earliest New Deal 
days the conservative coalition, which had 
laid the heavy hand of deadlock over White 
House-Capitol relations, was significantly 
breached. That venerable band of autocrats 
such as Senator Hagry F. Byrd and Repre- 
sentative Howard W. SMITH, of Virginia, and 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, which 
had delighted in frustrating Chief Execu- 
tives for years, was suddenly mute and pas- 
sive. At one time Lyndon Johnson had, of 
course, been the preeminent member of their 
club, 

The famous Johnson doctrine of consensus 
(the term is Walter Lippmann’s, the Presi- 
dent insists, not his) is nothing other than 
a total commitment of Mr. Johnson's formi- 
dable energies toward the center of the pub- 
lic spectrum—whether the issue be a railroad 
strike or a legislative program. Membership 
in the consensus party is especially open to 
those with the constituencies and the votes, 
whether in the establishments of civil rights, 
big business, big labor, or the Senate mi- 
nority. The consensus party embraces the 
Negro revolution’s Martin Luther King, Jr., 
big business’ John T. Connor, labor's George 
Meany, and proper Republicanism’s Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. President Johnson's com- 
prehension of men and their power is what 
stamped him as a genius of the Senate ma- 
chine and is one of the most practical gifts 
he brought to the White House. 

Mr. Johnson has played the role of a typ- 
ical southern conservative on racial matters 
until well into the late 1950's. His transfor- 
mation into the most ardent champion of the 
American Negro ever to occupy the White 
House has evoked taunts of criticism from 
conservative Republicans and liberal Demo- 
crats. But this change in the man is an- 
other measure of the awesome ambition and 
sense of political purpose that helped to win 
the 1964 presidential election for him, the 
prize denied to generations of highly skilled 
southern politicians since the Civil War. 

The famous Johnson pliancy was piquantly 
underscored in two editions of the same 
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Lyndon Johnson biography—one published 


tion (for which the President has little per- 
sonal regard) and of tributes to States rights. 

In his domestic the President 
has played the role of a great consolidator, 

to fruition proposals enunciated 
long before he came to office. But the role 
of the American President is to Innovate too. 
And in this area of ormance the Johri- 
son administration has so far failed to score 
any marks of distinction. 

The efforts by the administration to im- 
part to itself a cachet of culture have been 
lumberingly ludicrous. It has resulted in a 
war on automobile junkyards (a species of 
eyesore in which Texas leads the Nation) 
Just at the time shattered automotive hulks 
have become the rage of the New York Pop 
art salons. The solemn gimmickry of the 
beautification campaign has planted a few 
flowers in the squalor of Washington's slums, 
courtesies of the First Lady. But on the 
wholly meaningful issue of roadside con- 
trols, the administration made strategic con- 
cessions to the billboard lobby led by an 
auld Johnson acquaintance from Waco, Tex. 

While Mr. Johnson has brought a new 
sense of momentum to Capitol Hill, the doc- 
trine of consensus has put a cautionary 
break on another less-visible sector of Gov- 
ernment—the regulatory agencies. No 
longer is there heard the abrasive crusading 
of the early New Frontier days, such as for- 
mer Federal Communications Commission 
Chairman Newton W. Minow's assault on the 
“wasteland” of television. 


How can it be forgotten that it was in a 
regulatory arena over which the FCC held 
life-or-death authority that the President's 
Texas television empire flourished? The 
Pulitzer Prize series by the Wall 
Street Journal’s Louis M. Kohlmeier showed 

under a series 
rulings by the 
Commission, While there is no evidence on 
the record of overt intercession by Mr. John- 
son in behalf of the company, few in the 
President's home town of Austin take se- 
riously the official assertion that Lady Bird 
with her business acumen did it all. 

President Johnson has enjoined his men 
to act as "judges, not advocates” even though 
their primary statutory responsibility must 
be to serve as public watchguards. 

The White House looked the other way 
when the tobacco lobby and its congressional 
agents suspended the rulemaking powers of 
the Federal Trade Commission on cigaret 
advertising. That two of the President's 
oldest Washington confidants, attorney— 
now U.S. Supreme Court Justice—Abe For- 
tas and former Kentucky Senator Earl 
Clements were associated with the tobacco 
industry lobby is a fact that is certain not 
to enhance confidence in the integrity of 
governmental process in the Great Society. 


Also Mr. Johnson has shown no special 
pleasure at the vigorous policies of fhe Ken- 
nedy-appointed Federal Power Commission 

regulating the gas and electric util- 
ity industries. The FPC superviser rate 
structures that, in aggregate, cost consum- 
ers sums many time the amount which, as 
taxpayers, they provide for the antipoverty 
program. 

The central question is not whether Mr. 
Johnson wants Charles R. Ross, the pro- 
consumer Vermont Republican whose re- 
appointment to the FPC dangled for a full 
year, or Joseph C. Swidler, the retiring chair- 
man, to servé on his Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The matter of appointments is a jeal- 
Ously held prerogative of the Presidency. 
Rather, the issue is whether Mr. Johnson 
wants to continue the strong regulatory poll- 
cles begun under Swidler or favors a return 
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to the easy-going policies of the Eisenhower 
era. 

Foreign policy has been the special despair 
of President Johnson's public relations. This 
is a truism that exasperates the White House. 
Nothing cuts more keenly than invidious 
comparisons between the Kennedy and 
Johnson techniques of foreign policy man- 
agement. “No disrespect to John Kennedy,” 
a Johnson staffer told me, “but we haven't 
had a Bay of Pigs.” 

Another close-hand observer of the Presi- 
dent said, “The most important thing to re- 
member about this very complicated man is 
his appreciation and ‘understanding of 
power—brute power.“ Apply this Johnson- 
ian trait to the Vietnam crisis, and the out- 
look is chilling indeed. 

The Bay of Pigs was a humiliation to John 
Kennedy, but it was also a lesson. Its mean- 
ing was distilled in an observation quoted 
from Mr. Kennedy by historian Arthur 
Schlesinger, Ir,, on the issue of whether to 
launch supplemental raids against Cuba or 
allow American prestige to accept the blow 
of failure, “What is prestige?” asked Presi- 
dent Kennedy. “Is it the shadow of power 
of the substance of power? We are going to 
work with the substance of power.” 

How much more sanely or more succinctly 
could the purpose of American policy be 
stated? 

In Vietnam, President Johnson tirelessly 
preaches that our national honor is at stake, 
our word is at stake” in preventing the 
spread of communism from North to South 
Vietnam. This is the rationale for the com- 
mitment of U.S. forces in the hundreds of 
thousands to an American ground war in 
Asia. 


Two months before his death, President 
Kennedy the American commit- 
ment in Vietnam in these words: 

“In the last analysis, it is their war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, we can give them equip- 
ment, we can send our men out there as ad- 
visers, but they have to win it—the people of 
Vietnam against the Communists.” 

It was President Johnson himself who said 
only a year ago: “Some others are eager to 
enlarge the conflict. They call upon us to 
supply American boys to do the job that 
Asian boys should do. They ask us to take 
reckless action which might risk the lives of 
millions and engulf much of Asia and cer- 
tainly threaten the peace of the entire world. 
Moreover, such action would offer no solution 
at all to the real problems of Vietnam.” To- 
day President Johnson is leading the Nation 
deeper and deeper into the quagmire that 
threatens to explode the detente in the cold 
war with the Soviet, achieved after 15 crisis- 
filled years, and escalate into nuclear war. 

President Johnson's course in Vietnam has 
long worried those Senators within his own 

who are the acknowledged leaders in 
foreign policy matters, such as Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee Chairman J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, and Senate Majority 
Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana. There 
has been speculation that this weighed heav- 
ily in the President's July 28 press conference 
statement announcing a 60-percent increase 
in the U.S. troop bulldup but also expressing 
for the first time a willingness to discuss Ha- 
noi's proposals—proposals the administration 
not long ago termed unnegotiable, 

There seemed, too, a new note of flexibility 
in the President's affirmation of the right of 
the South Vietnamese to “shape their own 
destiny in free elections in the south or 
throughout all Vietnam under international 
supervision.” This contrasts with the pejo- 
rative declarations in recent months and 
weeks for nothing less than a ‘‘free and inde- 
pendent South vietnam“ —presumably mean- 
ing a U.S.-certified government in Saigon. 

In Latin America there is the bitter fruit of 
resentment at the occupation of the Domin- 
ican Republic by 21,000 marines and para- 
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, as well as the enunciation of a new 
doctrine of intervention in the internal poli- 
tics of the hemisphere. . 

History's excuse for John Kennedy in the 
Bay of Pigs may be that he was a new Presi- 
dent and had become a captive of bureauc- 
Tacy’s momentum and the so-called expertise 
of the CIA. He lived to repent it and to 
change the course to avert even greater dis- 
aster. 

Now a far weightier verdict has been re- 
served for Lyndon Johnson as he tries to 
steer a course between the shadow and sub- 
stance of American purpose in a world made 
more dangerous each day by the growing bel- 
ligerency of its major powers. 


Roosted Chickens 
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or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 
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Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, as Congress is being forced to legis- 
late on home rule for the District of 
Columbia under threat of mob violence. 
murder, and looting if it does not com- 
ply, I think every Member of Congress 
and every American should read an arti- 
cle which was written for the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner by George N. Crocker 
and reprinted in the Montgomery, Ala., 
Advertiser. 

So that all may consider what appeals 
to mob action and the extension of the 
welfare state is doing to America, I in- 
clude Mr. Crocker's article as a part of 
these remarks: 

RoosteD CHICKENS 
(By George N. Crocker, in the San Francisco 
Examiner) 

In July of last year, I wrote a column titled 
“Plan of Revolution.” It foreshadowed the 
kind of insurrection of which we haye been 
given a small sample in Watts, Los Angeles, 
I had no crystal ball; but over the years I 
had made some study of the battle plans 
of the international network which intends 
to see America brought to her knees some 
day. 
An article had come off a European press 
in an magazine called Revolution. Its au- 
thor was an American Negro, Robert F. Wil- 
liams, who had skipped to Cuba to broadcast 
anti-American propaganda, and who later 
went to Red China to do the same. Its title 
was “United States of America; Revolution 
Without Violence?” 

Its thesis was that the revolution has 
started, will not succeed without violence, 
and that there will be violence. The new 
concept of revolution defies military science 
and tactics,” Williams wrote. Then he gave 
a preview of the Watts rehearsal: 

“When massive violence comes, the United 
States will become a bedlam of confusion 
and chaos, The * * workers will be afraid 
to venture out on the streets to report to 
their jobs *. Stores will be destroyed 
and looted. Property will be damaged and 
expensive buildings reduced to ashes * * * 
and all manner of sabotage will occur. Vio- 
lence and terror will spread like a fire- 
storm The new concept is lightning 
campaigns conducted in highly sensitive ur- 
ban communities * * *. It dislocates the 
organs of harmony and order and reduces 
central power to the level of a helpless, 
sprawling octopus * * * ri takes 
place CSU ie, sniping „ © terror.“ 
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The chickens are coming home to roost. 
The country asked for what it is getting. In 
1960 it installed in power liberal ideologues 
who have a faulty conception of man and his 
nature; and it entrenched them more deeply 
in 1964. They believe that man is a product 
of material forces, that external environment 
is to blame for his errant ways. 

And the more they attempt to legislate us 
into utopia, the more incapable they are 
of preventing rampant increase of crime, 
growing contempt for law and those who 
enforce it, and the disintegration of the 
moral and legal codes which permit society 
to function in an orderly way. 

Blackmail by mob action has been reck- 
lessly encouraged, even though it is a beast 
whose appetite will prove insatiable and 
whose unchecked rapacity can only lead to 
the end of the American republic. In 1963, 
President Kennedy, calling for what was to 
become the Civil Rights Act of 1964, said on 
national TV, “Unless the Congress acts, their 


only remedy will be in the street.“ 


In 1964, Adlai Stevenson told an audi- 
ence at Colby College that “even a jail sen- 
tence is no longer a dishonor but a proud 
achievement.” 

If the people who live in Watts, Los 
Angeles, read their newspaper on Thursday, 
August 5, 1965, this is what they read: 

“As it was 189 years ago, so today the 
cause of America is a revolutionary cause. 
And Iam proud this morning to salute you as 
fellow revolutionaries. Neither you nor I 
are willing to accept the tyranny of poverty, 
nor the dictatorship of ignorance, nor the 
despotism of ill health, nor the oppression 
of bias and prejudice and bigotry. We want 
change. We want progress. We want it 
both abroad and at home—and we aim to 
get it.” 

This was President Johnson proclaiming 
himself a fellow revolutionary. He did not 
mean to call for insurrection; but who builds 
a bonfire in a high wind? People in Watts 
don’t draw fine distinctions. To them, a rev- 
olution is a reyolution, not a calm debate in 
a legislature. The next Wednesday hell broke 
loose in Watts. 

From the liberals the old cliche came like 
a knee jerk or a hiccup; unemployment was 
to blame. But what odds will you give 
against the hypothesis that if they could 
take the marauders, looters, arsonists and 
snipers of Watts, install them in a posh sec- 
tion of Los Angeles and give each a job, 
within five years most of them would have 
ceased to work, would be lappers at the pub- 
lic trough, and the area transformed into a 
slum and ghetto, in which a lady would 
tremble to walk alone? 

For they are being corrupted by a false 
philosophy. For a generation, the main 
thrust of liberal policy has been to pulverize 
moral and legal guidelines and to drain from 
the American consciousness the meaning of 
free will and personal responsibility. 

This is the virus that afflicts black and 
white alike, and blocks any realistic ap- 
proach to the race problem. Barry Gold- 
water had the courage to say this last fall. 
The country was not listening. 


The Quiet Victory of the Cigarette Lobby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 
Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the September issue of the At- 
lantic Monthly contains an excellent 
article by Elizabeth Brenner Drew on the 
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passage of the Federal Cigarette Label- 
ing and Advertising Act. As you recall, 
this measure was approved by the House 
last June and appeared to many as an 
“effort by Congress to meet its respon- 
sibilities to the public health by dealing 
forthrightly with the hazard of cigarette 
smoking.” 

As Mrs. Drew's article points out, how- 
ever, it was quite the opposite. The bill 
that passed, H.R. 3014, actually watered 
down the labeling requirement of the 
Federal Trade Commission on cigarette 
packages and prohibited for 3 years any 
regulation of other cigarette advertising 
which would require notice that cigar- 
ettes are a health hazard. 


At the time this bill was passed, I 
stated in a weekly news column that “too 
many important interests would be ad- 
versely affected by this requirement, and 
so the health of the American people 
must take a back seat to the tobacco 
growers, the processors, the advertisers, 
the distributors, and the many others 
who live off of the cigarette industry.” 

Mrs. Drew's fine job of reporting 
speaks for itself: 

‘Tue Quiet VICTORY oy THE CIGARETTE LOBBY : 

How Ir Founp tHe BEST FILTER YET— 

CONGRESS 


(By Elizabeth Brenner Drew) 


At the Public Health Service's annual 
Christmas party last year, some of the 
agency's employees entertained their col- 
leagues by singing their own version of “On 
Top of Old Smokey”: 


On top of Old Smoking 
A year has gone by 

But the smoke we're deploring 
Still gets in our eye. 


They were lamenting the fact that a full 
year had passed since the report of the 
Surgeon General on smoking and health 
warned that “cigarette smoking is a health 
hazard of sufficient importance in the United 
States to warrant appropriate remedial ac- 
tion,” and that still no such action had been 
taken. This summer Congress passed a bill 
requiring that cigarette packages carry the 
warning “Caution: Cigarette Smoking May 
Be Hazardous to Your Health,” but the 
same song can be sung at the next Christmas 
party, and the next one, and the next one. 

To hear its sponsors tell it, the new legisla- 
tion “is a forthright, historic step toward 
the ble ion of the health of 
this Nation’s citizens” (Senator Warren G, 
Macnuson, Democrat, of Washington), one 
that “constitutes a legislative approach in 
which we can take some degree of pride” 
(Representative Ort Harns, Democrat, of 
Arkansas). In fact, however, the bill is not, 
as its sponsors suggested, an example of 

initiative to protect public 
health; it is an unabashed act to protect 
private industry from Government regula- 
tion. Behind the facade of a requirement for 
printing a warning on cigarette packages 
(which is not expected to deter smoking 
much), Congress tied the hands of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission by forbidding it to 
proceed with its own plans to apply much 
more stringent regulations. Had it not been 
for Congress, the FTC, which is charged with 
preventing unfair and deceptive trade prac- 
tices, would have required a warning both 
on cigarette packages and in cigarette adver- 
tising. The effect of the advertising regula- 
tion is what the cigarette industry most 
feared; Congress obliged by forbidding it for 
at least 4 years. 

In another remarkable provision, the law 
prohibits State and local governments from 
taking any action on cigarette labeling or 
advertising, It ls one thing for Congress to 
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prohibit the States from enacting legislation 
which overlaps and is inconsistent with its 
own requirements, as in the case of the label- 
ing, but it is a far different thing for Con- 
gress to refuse to act, and to prohibit the 
States from acting, as in the case of cigarette 
advertising. 

The tobacco industry's success at winning 
from Congress what it wanted while still 
providing the lawmakers with an opportunity 
to appear to be all in favor of health was a 
brilliant stroke. The industry brought it off 
because the tobacco lobby employed unusu- 
ally skilled and well-organized strategy; be- 
cause it hired some of the best legal brains 
and best-connected people in Washington 
to help with the fight; because it successfully 
grafted onto its built-in congressional 
strength from tobacco-producing States a 
sufficient number of Congressmen to whom 
the issue was not one of health, or even of 
the tobacco industry, but one of curbing the 
powers of regulatory agencies, such as the 
FTO; and because it succeeded in throw- 
ing a heavy smoke screen around the health 
issue. And finally, it was the industry’s good 
fortune that President Johnson remained 
aloof from the battle. 

The report of the Surgeon General's special 
advisory committee on smoking and health 
was instigated at the behest of private health 
organizations, such as the American Cancer 
Society, which sought a definitive Govern- 
ment position on the accumulating studies 
pointing to a connection between smoking 
and disease. The panel of 10 scientists es- 
tablished in 1962 to make the study had the 
approval of the health groups and the tobac- 
co industry, for all parties had been allowed 
to veto any proposed member. The cigarette 
industry, it was widely assumed, had been 
boxed in. 

After 14 months, the panel's report was 
printed under the security regulations usu- 
ally reserved for top-secret reports to the Na- 
tional Security Council, and on a Saturday 
(the stock market was closed) early in Jan- 
uary 1964, it was handed out to reporters 
locked in the State,Department auditorium 
until the stipulated hour for the report's re- 
lease. The Surgeon General’s panel unani- 
mously found that smoking was related to 
lung cancer, chronic bronchitis, emphysema, 
cardiovascular diseases, and cancer of the 
larynx. 


Among those who were ready and walting 
for the report was the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which had rejected past requests for 
action, pending a definitive answer to the 
health question. Within days after the re- 
port was released, the Commission announced 
hearings on proposed new trade regulations 
for the cigarette industry. 

Also ready for the Surgeon General's report 
was the tobacco industry. Sometime in late 
1963, the distinguished Washington law firm 
of Arnold, Fortas & Porter turned up as coun- 
sel to the Philip Morris Co. The Fortas in 
the firm’s title is Abe Fortas, personal counsel 
and confidant to President Johnson—and 
later his first choice for the Supreme Court. 
Faced with the probability that the Fro 
would move against the companies, the in- 
dustry formed a committee of lawyers from 
Arnold, Fortas & Porter and other top Wash- 
ington firms, one representative of each of 
the “big six“ tobacco companies—R. J. 
Reynolds, American Tobacco, Brown & Wil- 
Uamson, Liggett & Myers, P. Lorillard, and 
Philip Morris—and one of the industry's de- 
fense lawyers for personal injury suits alleg- 
ing that smoking had induced cancer. This 
committee met almost daily, from the time 
of formation in early 1964 through comple- 
tion of congressional action of the labeling 
bill this year. It covered every contingency 
for the companies: it planned the industry 
argument in the FTC hearings, it planned a 
court test of the Fro ruling if that became 
necessary, and it deeply involved itself in the 
maneuvering in Once the issue 
came before Congress, the lawyers’ commit- 
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tee wrote testimony, drafted bills and amend- 
ments, served as central casting for witnesses 
most likely to sell the industry's point of 
view, and fed to friendly Congressmen state- 
ments and questions to be asked of witnesses. 
In gossip-prone Washington, there inevitably 
was speculation on whether Fortas’ involve- 
ment had anything to do with the con- 
spicuous absence of any mention of the 
smoking issue in President Johnson's message 
to Congress making various proposals In the 
field of public health. It is more likely, of 
course, that this omission was due to under- 
standable reluctance on the part of the Presl- 
dent to take on a brulsing fight that would 
pit him against many members of his own 
party. Anyway, according to people in the 
Capitol, when the time came for key votes 
on the Hill, Fortas was busy on the telephone. 

While the lawyers’ committee was provid- 
ing the legal brainwork for the industry, the 
political expertise and the overt lobbying 
were supplied by Earle C. Clements, former 
Democratic Representative and Senator from 
Kentucky, former Senate majority whip and 
lieutenant to then Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson, and former director of the Sen- 
ate Democratic campaign committee, which 
dispenses vitally needed election funds. In 
1964, Clements registered as a lobbyist for 
the big six. A more ideal man could hardly 
have been found, for not only did Clements 
have excellent political connections; he was 
well liked, he was a gentleman, and he was 
a shrewd master of legislative infighting. 
Clements is believed to be the one who sold 
the tobacco companies on the core of their 
strategy, a strategy which seems now the ob- 
vious one because it worked, but which was 
not so obyious at the time: go to Congress 
and accept the package label (the least 
alarming and most inconspicuous one possi- 
ble) in exchange for protection ad- 
vertising requirements and State regulation. 
The industry would then give the impression 
of a sweet reasonableness, whereas a rigid 
position might bring more severe conse- 
quences. The label might even be a boon of 
sorts, providing a new defense in future per- 
sonal injury cases brought by cigarette 
smokers. 

Before the FTC ruling appeared, the in- 
dustry had to decide whether to fight it in 
the courts or to seek relief from Congress. 
Guessing—correctly—that Congress was a 
surer thing (and a court test could always 
come later anyway), that is where the Indus- 
try went. Clements 1s credited with per- 
suading Oren Harris, chairman of the House 
Interstate and Commerce Commit- 
tee, to hold hearings in mid-1964 on the 
question of cigarette regulations, even before 
the FTO announced its decision later that 
June. 

As the hearings ambled into the late sum- 
mer and time for going home to get reelected 
neared, the committee asked the FTC to de- 
lay the effect of the rulings, since Congress 
would not have time to act by the end of the 
session. The labeling ruling was to have 
gone into effect on January 1, 1965, and the 
advertising ruling 6 months later. The FTC 
complied with the committee's request, 
pushing the effective date for both regula- 
tions back to July 1. Thus the stage was set 
for this year’s fight. 

The normally fiercely competitive tobacco 
companies had long since learned to practice 
brotherhood when their economic interests 
Sree Sere TODE I ile Sane ot mafa 
studies suggesting a link between 
and disease, tobacco manufacturers, — 
and warehousemen, under the guidance of 
Hill & Knowlton, a major public relations 
house, established the Tobacco Industry Re- 
search Councll (since renamed the Council 
for Tobacco Research—U.S.A.). This group 
has handed out over $7 million in research 
funds, a good bit of which has produced 
studies showing other causes of cancer and 
heart disease besides smoking. In 1958 the 
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institute ordinarily speaks for the industry 
and regularly issues a bulletin called “Re- 
ports on Tobacco and Health Research,” 
which shows a remarkable facility for ferret- 
ing out research indicating causes of lung 
and heart disease other than smoking, Some 
examples from one issue: “Miners' Lung 
Cancers Triple Average”; “Rare Fungus In- 
fection Mimics Lang Cancer” (well nigh im- 
possible to differentiate clinically), and sọ 
on. Another issue duly reported evidence 
that charcoaled beef was conducive to can- 
Just after the Surgeon Generals report 
came out, it was announced that the six 
major companies were giveng $10 million to 
the American Medical Association for re- 
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tobacco companies currently spend over $250 
million on advertising. 

On an issue of such importance to some of 
its members, the entire Southern congres- 
sional bloc will tend to stay together. In 
addition, because Federal regulatory power 
over a large industry was at stake, a healthy 
percentage of the Republican Members were 
natural allies for the Southerners on this 18- 
sue, The fact that a requirement of a warn- 
ing in cigarette ads might curtall cigarette 
advertising and therefore cause a considerable 
loss of revenue for the broadcasting industry 
influenced still more Members. The Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters submitted 
statements firmly opposing any advertising 
regulation (a substantial expansion of the 
role now played by Government could seri- 
ously impair the effectiveness of industry 
self-regulation by undermining incentive”), 
and the broadcasters are understood to have 
been doing their own contacting while the 
bill to overturn the FTC was moving through 
Congress. Congressmen are particularly 
sensitive to the viewpoint of local station 
owners, and they were aware of where the 
broadcasters stood. 

Whatever there was of the other side was 
simply no match for this array of forces. 
Within the executive branch, the Public 
Health Service had to go it alone. The PHS 
did its best, however, to rally around itself 
what friends it had. Shortly after the Sur- 
geon General's report came out, the PHS, the 
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Cancer Society, the American Heart Associa- 
tion, the National Tuberculosis Association, 
the American Public Health Association, 
(comprising public health workers across the 
country), and a number of other private 
health groups formed an unusual Federal- 
private body called the National In 
Council on Smoking and Health. The AMA 
was not among the health-oriented groups 
which joined up. What testimony there was 
on the side of putting the PTC regulations 
into effect was better presented because of 
the council, and, more important, the coun- 
cil informed State health societies and doc- 
tors about what Congress was actually doing 
and stirred up a number of letters and tele- 
to Congressmen, urging them to hold 
fast for the advertising rule. 

These efforts had some effect on the wav- 
erers. But the PHS was hurting from lack 
of true friends in Congress, an institution 
that has developed over the years a curious 
bifocal view of health issues. The lawmakers 
enthusiastically vote hundreds of millions of 
dollars—more, usually, than is requested—for 
health research, for when it is simply a mat- 
ter of research, what Congressman is against 
health? However, when the health officials 
go to Capitol Hill with proposals to put re- 
search findings into effect to curb air pollu- 
tion or discourage smoking—they are the 
skunks at the lawn party. For on these is- 
sues there are large economic interests at 
stake. 

The tobacco strategists correctly deduced 
that the focal point for the right to overturn 
the FTC would be the Senate Commerce 
Committee. The full Senate and the full 
House could be expected to follow the lead 
of the committee reporting out the bill, for 
both committees preside over legislation 
which affects a wide range of commercial 
interests and therefore have considerable 
leverage in their respective Chambers. 
(“Everybody and his dog has business before 
those committees at some point,” says one 
Hill aid.) The House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, heavily laced 
with Southerners and conservatives, would 
be no problem; it could be expected to report 
out a bill requiring the label but forbidding, 
permanently, the FTC to require health 

in cigarette ads. This would put 
the industry in the strongest possible posi- 
tion for bargaining with the Senate. 

The Senate committee was not such a 
sure thing. The six Republicans were reli- 
able enough, for this was clearly a crucial 
issue for Senator THRUSTON B. Morton of 
Kentucky, second-ranking GOP member of 
the committee, former chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, and current 
chaitmen of the fund-dispensing Senate Re- 
publican campaign committee. On the 
Democratic side, however, the only member 
whose political life required defense of the 
tobacco industry was Ross Bass, of Tennes- 
ee, a freshman. Early in the hearings, Sena- 
tor Vance Harte, of Indiana, another Demo- 
cratic committee member, emerged as a tire- 
less cross-examiner of those who opposed 
the industry's point of view. When ques- 
tioned about Senator Harrxe’s seeming de- 
votion to a cause of minimal importance to 
his own State, his aids took pains to explain 
that his interest did not stem from his long- 
time friendship with Clements, as some be- 
lieved, or from the fact that Clements’ cam- 
paign committee had given HARTKE vitally 
needed election funds. Hartke himself said 
that he had come to the hearings thinking 
that there “must be some connection” be- 
tween smoking and health, but came away 
“completely astonished" to find that the con- 
nection had not been proved. This gave 
the industry eight sure votes, and there were 
others on tap. What it wanted, however, 
was for the bill that went to the floor to have 
the support of Chairman Macnuson and of 
as many committee members as possible. 


The industry's task was more difficult than 
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it might have been if Senator Maurine B. 
NevupeRGeR, Democrat, of Oregon, had not 
won a seat on the Commerce Committee when 
Congress opened in 1965. Mrs. NEUBERGER 
had long called for closer Federal regulation 
of cigarette merchandising. Now she had an 
opportunity to challenge the witnesses who 
appeared before the committee and to pros- 
elytize her colleagues. To offset the at- 
tempts to undercut the FTC rulings, Mrs. 
Nevsercer introduced legislation giving con- 
gressional sanction to what the FTC was 
trying to do. But in this she stood virtually 
alone. 

The industry's presentation at the Senate 
hearings was masterful. Bowman Gray, 
chairman of the board of R. J. Reynolds, 
appeared for the industry, which carefully 
did not bombard the committee with too 
many tiresome witnesses, and the tone of 
his testimony was more in sorrow than in 
anger. Mr. Gray pointed out that the to- 
bacco companies were “profoundly con- 
scious" of the health questions and were 
zealously researching the problem; that 
“many distinguished scientists * * * are of 
the opinion that it has not been established 
that smoking causes lung cancer or any 
other disease"; that “millions of persons 
throughout the world derive pleasure and 
enjoyment from smoking“ (as if someone 
were proposing to abolish the right to 
smoke); and that the central purpose of ad- 
vertising was to compete among products, 
not to induce people to smoke. Mr. Gray 
said that the industry was naturally op- 
posed to warnings both on labels and in ad- 
vertisements, but his testimony was inter- 
larded with the “howevers” and “ifs” that 
signaled the industry position: If a label is 
required, have Congress require it, and spell 
out its terms, rather than leave this to the 
dangerous Fro or the health-conscious 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
parent agency of the Public Health Service, 
And if Congress requires the warning label, 
it should not interfere with “the right to 
advertise—an essential commercial right": 
“I am confident that the Congress will reject 
this extreme proposal,” 

Throughout the hearings, the industry, 
with the help of friendly Senators, care- 
fully built a record designed to show that 
medical opinion was split over the Surgeon 
General's report—despite the fact that no 
medical group has ever denied its validity 
and only a small minority had dissented 
that whatever Mrs. NEUBERGER or the FTC 
wanted to do was "extremist," and would 
wreak havoc in a basic American industry as 
old as Jamestown; and it made very effective 
use of the “excess” argument. According 
to this argument, excessive smoking may be 
dangerous, but so is excessive drinking, or 
overheating, or driving too fast. Would 
Congress want to put warnings of possible 
death on liquor, food, and automobiles? 
Where would it all end? This line of rea- 
soning ignored the fact that the Surgeon 
General's report was not talking only about 
excessive smoking, and in fact stated that 
no safe level of smoking could be established. 
But the technique worked very well. 

The committee quickly disposed of Mrs. 
NEUBERGER's, and the FTC's, approach on a 
12-to-2 vote and settled down to the real 
issue, which was how long to suspend the 
effect of the FTC's ruling on advertising. 
Chairman Macnuson and a number of the 
committee's members were opposed to sus- 
pending it permanently, as the House had 
done, for this, too, was “extremist,” and un- 
seemly, for the rul authority of the 
regulatory agencies is supposedly independ- 
ent of Congress. Where there is conflict, 
the issue is supposed to be decided in the 
courts. Moreover, although the permanent 
suspension may have been something de- 
voutly to be wished by the cigarette indus- 
try, it was not something realistically to be 
expected. After some seesaw voting, Mor- 
TON, Bass, and HARTKE agreed with Mac- 
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NUSON to vote out a bill to require a label 
on packages by the following January and 
to suspend the advertising for 3 years after 
that. In the committee's report to the Sen- 
ate, only Mrs. NEUBERGER objected to the 
suspension 


The united front of the committee and 
canny confusing of the issue undermined 
Mr. Nevpexcer’s attempt in the full Senate 
to reduce the time of suspension. As the 
time for the voting approached, a number of 
Senators honestly believed that all they were 
about to do was to join the Commerce Com- 
mittee in taking the heroic step of warning 
the public about the health dangers In smok- 
ing.. Despite last-minute efforts by Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY, their 
aids, and David Cohen, a lobbyist for the 
Americans for Democratic Action, to explain 
what else was Involved, her amendment was 
defeated 29 to 49. The Senate then went on 
record to pass the bill by a vote of 72 to 5. 

Meanwhile, the House committee had be- 
haved predictably, voting out a bill to re- 
quire a label on the side of the package and 
to bar the FTC permanently from requiring a 
warning in ads. The only surprise was that 
Mr. Harris and his colleagues felt compelled 
to indulge in a blatant breach of congres- 
sional etiquette to get the bill passed. One 
quiet Tuesday afternoon, with no prior notice, 
with only a few Members on the House 
floor, and with the bill’s principal opponent, 
Representative Joun E. Moss, of California, 
out of town (but with the tobacco strate- 
gists in the gallery), the bill was called up. 
Moss, the sole member of the Harris commit- 
tee to dissent in the committee’s report and 
one of the Democratic Party’s House whips, 
had had an understanding with the House 
leadership, or so he thought, that the bill 
would not be brought up until Thursday, 2 
days later. Moss was fiying back from Eu- 
rope while the bill was being debated and 
arrived at Dulles Alrport a half hour after 
the House passed the bill by a voice (unre- 
corded) vote. 


Though some were surprised at the speed 
with which the House conferees acquiesced 
in the Senate’s shorter ban on the FTC re- 
quirement for the warning in cigarette ad- 
vertising, it was the logical thing to do for 


sniff out what was going on in the cigarette 
fight, and on the day that the House-Senate 
conferees first sat down to work out their 
differences, his column in the morning Wash- 
ington Post was headlined, “Steamroller Goes 
Through House.” This was not the sort of 
image that the tobacco companies were seek- 
ing. In addition, the companies knew that 
even a permanent ban would not be all-pro- 
tective in the event more and more research 
showed direct links between smoking and 
disease, and if the public became sufficiently 
aroused. Also, Senator MAGNUSON was stand- 
ing firm for the Senate's terms. 

The best strategy at this point then, was 
to accept the Senate bill—with two excep- 
tions—and to go away quietly. The first ex- 
ception was that the House conferees would 
not accept the Senate’s provision that the 
label be on the front of the package (though 
there is reason to wonder how many know 
what is printed on the front or the side of 
cigarette packages other than the brand 
name). After some haggling, the Senate and 
House conferees decided to require that the 
warning “appear in conspicuous and legible 
type,” but not to require that it be placed 
anywhere in particular, Just that the place be 
“conspicuous.” The second request—and 
this, too, was granted—was that the ban on 
the FTC action should expire on July 1, 1969, 
rather than on January 1. 


another presidential election year just be- 
hind it. to go to bat for the cigarette indus- 
try and filter the “harmful elements” out of 
any new proposals. 
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The Nation’s Future Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day the President signed into law Senate 
Joint Resolution 81, the authorization of 
$3 billion for the Interstate System for 
fiscal year 1967. On that occasion, Mr. 
Speaker, the President issued a state- 
ment which, in my opinion, was an out- 
standing expression of the position of the 
administration on the Nation’s future 
highway program. 

Because of the significance of these 
remarks of the Chief Executive, under 
unanimous consent, I include them at 
this point in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


With the signing of this legislation, we are 
authorizing the largest single year appor- 
tionment of Federal aid to the States for 
highways. 

The highway to be built and improved 
under the Federal ald highway program will 
save time, save money, and save the lives of 
motorists. They will strengthen our na- 
tional economy and our national defense. 
They will increase the markets for the prod- 
ucts of our farms and they will give flexibility 
to the movement of people and goods in our 
growing urban areas. They will broaden the 
travel and recreational opportunities for all 
Americans. They will permit everyone to see 
the beauty and grandeur of America con- 
veniently, comfortably, and safely. 

This legislation also provides for the study 
of the orderly continuation of the Federal aid 
highway Co: has asked that 
it be provided with regular estimates of the 
future highway needs of the Nation. This 
administration, through the Department of 
Commerce and its Bureau of Public Roads, 
has a study underway of our future high- 
way needs. On the basis of that study, I 
will, in January 1968, consider legislation 
for a program of Federal aid to the States 
for highways to continue after the expiration 
of the present program in 1972. 

This legislation also provides the tools for 
a coordinated national attack on highway ac- 
cidents. It provides that the Secretary of 
Commerce shall develop uniform standards 
for State highway safety programs. The 
death of over 48,000 persons on our highways 
last year and the prospect of an even greater 
total this year give urgency to a national 
safety effort. The approach provided for by 
this legislation is in keeping with the tradi- 
tional Federal-State relationship through 
which the Federal aid highway program has 
operated so successfully. It recognizes the 
primary responsibility of the States for high- 
way safety and at the same time acknowl- 
edges the Federal Government's responsibil- 
ity to lead and coordinate. 

This legislation, however, is but part of 
what is needed to insure that our highways 
will be able to meet the increasing demands 
placed upon them. I have proposed to Con- 
gress legislation to insure that the highway 
trust fund will receive the revenue it needs 
so that the States might receive Federal 
aid sufficient for the timely completion of 
the Interstate Highway System. I have also 
submitted to legislation that will 
insure that the enormous public invest- 
ments in highways will be protected from 
roadside blight and that highways will serve 
the increasing public demand for the beau- 
tiful as well as the merely utilitarian. The 
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everyday driving of Americans provides the 
greatest opportunity to see and enjoy the 
beauty of our Nation. The higher standard 
of living and the increased leisure time of 
Americans have created a demand for scenic 
and recreational roads. I anticipate that the 
Congress will shortly act on these needs. 

This proposed legislation meets a public 
need, in reality a public necessity and is 
going to be pursued with all the vigor of the 
executive department until acted upon. 

We are a nation of almost 100 million driv- 
ers and 90 million vehicles. By 1970 we will 
be driving a trillion miles a year in America, 
We cannot depend on the roads of yesterday 
to carry the motor traffic of today and tomor- 
row. The life and pocketbook of every 
American are affected by the efficiency of our 
motor transportation system. The legisla- 
tion now before Congress is necessary if 
we are to meet the new needs essential 
to the progress of our motor transportation 
system. 

I appeal to all patriotic citizens interested 
in the improvement and continued develop- 
ment of our highway system to unite to the 
end of making that system adequate, supe- 
rior in construction and most important, 
attractive and beautiful. 


The President’s Use of a Double Standard 


in Dealing With Southern and North- 
ern States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson makes quite 
& case about how he wants to be Presi- 
dent of all the people when he takes part 
in the carefully arranged television spec- 
taculars from the White House. How- 
ever, in practice he exercises a consider- 
able change in attitude when faced with 
using Federal power against Southern 
States or Northern or Western States. 

If someone stubs his toe in Alabama or 
Mississippi or other Southern States it is 
usually enough to bring down a terrifying 
denunciation of State officials, police of- 
ficers and the people of the area gener- 
ally, followed usually by sending in Fed- 
eral troops or nationalizing the National 
Guard. But what happens when one of 
the worst riots in the history of the Na- 
tion takes place in California where 36 
died including policemen and firemen in 
the line of duty, where burning and loot- 
ing was openly carried on and caught by 
cameras for all the major networks and 
leading magazines, and where over 3,000 
persons were arrested? 

Well, the President said they should 
not have done these things. He was so 
disturbed that he appointed a Commis- 
sion to go out and talk things over to see 
what these folks wanted from the Fed- 
eral Government so they would not burn 
and loot and murder anymore. Now it 
appears that even those arrested on the 
scene of the rioting are going to be dealt 
with kindly and the blame placed on the 
white community or on our ancestors, but 
certainly not on these who committed the 
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How long, I wonder, will the law-abid- 
ing, decent citizens of America stand for 
this double standard in the use of Federal 
power? 

In a column by David Lawrence in the 
Washington Evening Star of August 26, 
Mr. Lawrence explains the Discrimina- 
tory Use of Power“: 

DIsceIMINATORY Use oF POWER SEEN 
(By David Lawrence) 


The Federal Government is falling to rec- 
ognize that the right to live and to be free 
from injury to one’s body or property is a 
civil right of both whites and Negroes in 
Los Angeles and elsewhere. The U.S. Attor- 
ney General now brushes off the recent riots 
as regrettable, but as having nothing to do 
with civil rights. 

The President has appointed a commis- 
sion to study the sociological problems and 
recommend measures of correction. But the 
fact remains that, if the riots had happened 
anywhere in the South, there would have 
been Federal troops on the job as well as 
hundreds of FBI agents to run down the 
criminals and the instigators of the dis- 
turbances. There would have been a mas- 
sive utilization of the Federal machinery of 
investigation and prosecution. 

It will be recalled that Gov. Edmund 
Brown of California telegraphed Gov. George 
Wallace of Alabama last March after the 
demonstrations at Selma, as follows: 

“As an American citizen, I must strongly 
protest the brutal treatment of Negro citi- 
zens of Selma, Ala., by members of your 
State police force. In the name of justice 
and humanity, I urge you to call off your 
State troopers and correct the injustices suf- 
fered by the Negro people of your State.” 

But now that National Guard units have 
been ordered into active service in California 
and several other non-Southern States, the 
Negro organizations have shifted the empha- 
sis to the police chiefs, whose remoyal from 
command they have been demanding in vari- 
ous cities, including Los Angeles. 

A Democratic Senator, Robert C. Byrd of 
West Virginia, gave on Monday in the Senate 
a summary of what happened in Los Angeles. 
He said: 

“At least 36 people are dead, including 
policemen and firemen. 

= 700 and 800 persons have been 
treated in hospitals and many more are be- 
lieved to have been injured. 

“More than 4,000 persons—almost all of 
whom were Negroes—were arrested. 

“Fire damages are estimated at $175 to 
$200 million. _ 

“It cost the taxpayers more than $250,000 
daily to keep the nearly 15,000 National 
Guardsmen on duty, and a like sum dally to 
maintain 1,000 law-enfercement officers and 


conduct other activities necessary to control - 


the racial insurrection.” 

Was what happened in Los Angeles en- 
tirely a spontaneous affair, or were there 
malcontents who had something to do with 
preparing and directing the steps leading to 
the riots? What has been done since to 
deter any future outbursts in that same area 
or in other parts of the United States? Ex- 
cuses and alibis on sociological grounds have 
been offered. Commissions have been ap- 
pointed by the State as well as the Federal 
Government. But what deterrent influences 
have actually been set in motion to warn 
heodlums and demonstrators throughout the 
country that, if they commit crimes, they 
will be arrested and punished? 

United Press International dispatches re- 
port that, as of Tuesday, out of the 4,000 
persons arrested in the Los Angeles riots, 
more than 2,000 are still in jail, and 1,831 
have been arraigned on felony charges and 
772 om misdemeanor charges. Between 300 
and 400 have been released on bond, and 
an undetermined number of others are ex- 
pected to post bond. Many who were ar- 
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rested pleaded gullty and have been sen- 
tenced. The sentences varied from judge 
to judge in 28 municipal courts, and ranged 
from 90 days to 6 months in jail. But it 
would appear that some of the demonstra- 
tors will get off with no more fine than is 
customary in a traffic violation. 

Many of the participants in the riots were, 
indeed, manipulated, if not directed, by out- 
side organizations, some of the Communist 
type, as has been mentioned in several 
speeches in the Senate. The major question 
still is whether the instigators of all this 
crime are to go free—the persons and orga- 
nizations behind the riots who helped to fan 
the flames. It is in this respect that the 
Federal Government has failed. If this had 
been in Mississippi or Alabama and a crime 
against a Negro or a civil rights worker 
had been committed, there would have been 
no hesitancy in using to the fullest extent 
the Federal power of investigation and prose- 
cution. 

The latest civil rights laws provide Federal 
penalties for those persons who discriminate 
on account of race or color, and there cer- 
tainly were plenty of instances in Los An- 
geles in which small businesses were dam- 
aged due to racial feeling—in fact, some of 
those which bore signs indicating they were 
owned by Negroes were immune from injury. 

A great deal of rationalization about the 
power of the Federal Government to use the 
“interstate commerce“ clause of the Consti- 
tution to protect civil rights has been heard 
in recent months. Yet, in Los Angeles, where 
the property damage runs into the tens of 
millions, little is being done by the Federal 
Government to detect and prosecute those 
who inflicted severe damage on businesses in 
California engaged in interstate commerce. 

Evidently there is discrimination in law 
enforcement, too, and the Federal power is 
being used on a selective or arbitrary basis. 


Banking Antitrust Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in line with the current dis- 
cussion, public debate, and hearings con- 
cerning proposed changes in the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960, I believe it is timely 
to call the attention of Congress and the 
American people to the following ex- 
cellent statement by my good friend 
John A. Mayer, president of the Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co. in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

John Mayer is one of the outstanding 
bankers in our Nation today, and I feel 
his views from such a position of re- 
sponsibility deserve every consideration 
on the vital issues of banking antitrust 
laws and their enforcement. 

To contribute to this key debate in 


‘the field of antitrust then, I submit the 


following letter by John A. Mayer: 
MELLON NATIONAL BANK & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 27, 1965. 
The Honorable James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


take this opportunity to strongly urge your 
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support of this measure and to ask you to 
so notify the members of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and the leader- 
ship of the House. 

As you know, this bill would place a limit 
of 30 days in which the Justice Depart- 
ment could file sult against a bank merger 
after the merger had been approved by the 
appropriate banking agency. Obviously, the 
banking industry cannot be expected to live 
without a clear set of ground rules governing 
bank mergers. In the Bank Merger Act of 
1960, it seems obvious that the intent of 
the Congress was to give to the appropriate 
Federal banking agency the final power of 
decision as to which mergers would be in the 
public interest, having taken into account 
both general banking factors and the com- 
petitive factors. However, the court deci- 
sions since that time have had the effect 
of placing a cloud over mergers duly ap- 
proved by the appropriate Federal 
agency, and future mergers will be subject 
to the same probiem. I believe that S. 1698 
will at least partially reestablish the intent 
of Congress as expressed in the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960 and will do much to clear up the 
unwholesome atmosphere that now prevails 
concerning bank mergers. 

Every decent citizen wants to obey the 
laws of the land; however, as a corollary, it 
seems axiomatic that the citizen has a right 
to know what the laws are, The idea that 
the Justice Department can make new rules 
and apply them retroactively to existing sit- 
uations seems to me to be not in keeping with 
the basic tenets that have permitted Ameri- 
ca to become great as an industrial and com- 
mercial country. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. MAYER, 


Project Head Start Impresses Consultants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, while many 
of the programs under the direction of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity re- 
cently have been subject to congressional 
scrutiny and criticism, it is gratifying to 
note the praise given Project Head Start 
in Lowell, Mass. 

Two consultants for Project Head Start 
Tecently visited the Lowell organization 
and were particularly impressed with the 
fine work of Mrs. Margaret Joy, head of 
the Lowell Day Nursery, who set up and 
managed the local program. Through 
the efforts of such dedicated teachers as 
Mrs. Joy disadvantaged preschool chil- 
dren will grow up as more responsible 
and useful citizens. I salute Mrs. Joy 
for her unselfish work on behalf of the 
community. 

I am sure that other Members will be 
interested in this encouraging report as 
it appeared in the Lowell Sun. Under 
unanimous consent I insert it in the 
Recorp following my remarks: 

From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, Aug. 23, 1965] 
PROJECT Heap Start IMPRESSES CONSULTANTS 

LowXII.—Lowell's handling of Project Head 
Start has “impressed” two consultants from 
Washington who looked over the operation 
as it draws to a close this week, 

Arriving early today, Miss Dorothy Levens, 
& consultant in child development for Project 
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Head Start, who has been visiting similar 
programs throughout New England during 
the summer, and Dr. Helen Van Alstine, a 
medical consultant, toured all five school 
centers in Lowell where Project Head Start 
has been operating for the past 8 weeks. 

“We are impressed with the fine relation- 
ship between teachers and children,” Miss 
Levens told the Sun. 

“This is an extremely important part of 
these programs,” she emphasized. 

Project Head Start provides preschool 
training for children during the summer 
months. It is an adjunct of the Federal 
programs to aid the disadvantaged members 
of communities throughout the Nation. 

“We have also been impressed with the 
type of experiences these children enrolled 
in the program have been given in Lowell,” 
Miss Levens said. 

She had special praise for the leadership 
of Mrs. Margaret Joy, head of the Lowell Day 
Nursery, who took on the job of setting up 
and running Project Head Start. 

“Mrs, Joy worked hard and well. Lowell 
is fortunate to have had her backing in the 


Miss Levens and Dr. Van Alstine are both 
on the regular staff of Vassar College during 
the remainder of the year. They were asked 
to review Lowell's p in the Head Start 
program, along with other New England 
communities. 


They lunched today in Lowell with mem- 
bers of the Head Start staff. 

At Vassar, Miss Levens is an assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and director of the lab- 
oratory nursery school. Dr. Van Alstine is 
one of the physicians at the college. 


The Settlement Cook Book Co. Has an 
Outstanding Record of Philanthropies 
in Milwaukee 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 2, the Settlement Cook Book Co. of 
Wisconsin will publish the 32d edition of 
its excellent cookbook. 

This is a significant event in Milwau- 
kee. For, since 1901 when the company 
published its first book, it has poured all 
its proceeds into educational, recreation- 
al, and other philanthropic causes in the 
Milwaukee area. About a half million 
dollars has been given to charities and 
used to finance projects—including far- 
sighted innovations in social service and 
education—to help Milwaukeeans build 
a better life for themselves and the com- 
munity. 

Many of the programs supported and 
helped by the Settlement Cook Book Co. 
foreshadowed programs that are now 
part of the war on poverty. 

The company started the nursery 
school at the State teachers college and 
financed part of its operations. The re- 
quirement that some of the children in 
the school come from the area served by 
the settlement house made it something 
of a forerunner of the valuable Operation 
Head Start program. The Milwaukee 
child care centers were supported by the 
company, and Americanization and Eng- 
lish classes were financed from 1901 to 
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1920 and again when refugees were flee- 
ing from Hitler. 

The record of the company’s philan- 
thropies is a long and proud one. It in- 
cludes aid for the training and rehabili- 
tation of the unskilled and the home- 
bound, scholarships to aid needy stu- 
dents, and equipment for technical and 
vocational schools. The company also 
contributes regularly to the United Com- 
munity Services fund and to the Mil- 
waukee Jewish Welfare fund drive. 

It is my privilege to salute this com- 
pany and the public-spirited men and 
women who have carried out its work 
over the years. Their accomplishments 
are an example worthy of note and emu- 
lation wherever men and women are 
striving to create better communities. 


Appointment of Postmaster General John 
Gronouski as Ambassador to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
is a State honored by a native son as the 
State of Wisconsin has been recently by 
its own John Gronouski. It is, in fact, 
an honor which Wisconsin shares with 
the entire Nation. 

In September 1963, Mr. Gronouski an- 
swered the call of the late President Ken- 
nedy to join his Cabinet by accepting the 
appointment as Postmaster General. In 
February of this year and following a 
period of distinguished and intelligent 
leadership, Mr. Gronouski was reap- 
pointed to that post by President John- 
son, And again only last Sunday, John 
Gronouski, with the dedication and deep 
commitment which has characterized his 
personal and public life, once more ac- 
cepted a new and challenging call to pub- 
lic service by answering to his appoint- 
ment by President Johnson as Ambassa- 
dor to Poland. 

In returning John Gronouski to the 
country from which his grandparents 
came, President Johnson is to be com- 
mended. There is no doubt that the 
competence, intelligence, and vigorous 
leadership which has marked his Cabinet 
career will come to bear in this highly 
important post as our representative to 
Poland. Certainly in view of the height- 


ened tension in southeast Asia and the 


growing importance of Warsaw as a 
meeting ground of possible peace, his 
ambassadorial post takes on added sig- 
nificance. 

From throughout Wisconsin and 
across the Nation has come warm con- 
firmation of John Gronouski's qualifica- 
tions to assume this post. To that sup- 
portive chorus I am pleased and equally 
honored to add my own endorsement 
and expression of best wishes. 

To that end I could think of no more 
fitting expression than to share with my 
colleagues at this time President John- 
son’s own comments of praise in an- 
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nouncing Mr. Gronouski’s appointment. 
President Johnson's remarks follow: 
GRONOUSKI APPOINTMENT 


Early in 1964, speaking at V.M.L, I pledged 
my administration to a policy of building 
bridges across the gulf which had divided us 
for more than two decades from the people 
of Eastern Europe. I said then, “They will 
be"—I said bridges of increased trade, of 
ideas, of visitors, and of humanitarian aid.” 

Our hopes for these people of these coun- 
tries are identical to their own aspirations 
for their own future. We want to strengthen 
their ability to shape their own society, 
and we seek to bring every European nation 
closer to its neighbors in the tles of peace. 

And so today I am very pleased to an- 
nounce one of the most important steps this 
Nation has yet taken to implement that 
policy. I am asking a member of my Cabi- 
net, a vigorous, intelligent, highly trained 
and deeply committed public servant—Post- 
master General John Gronouski—to serve as 
U.S. Ambassador to Poland. 

I have discussed this assignment at great 
length with Secretary Rusk and other top 
key officials in the Department of State, and 
we believe that Mr. Gronouski's appointment 
reaffirms our strong desire for increased trust 
and friendly cooperation between Poland 
and the United States. 

Mr. Gronouski is going to Warsaw to do 
everything in his power to further increase 
understanding and good will between Poland 
and our country. 

He is a grand and a very warm human be- 
ing who enjoys people. His background and 
his experience uniquely qualify him to trans- 
late American ideals to Poland and Polish 
ideals to America. 

POLISH TIES CITED 

I have asked Mr. Gronouski to say to the 
peoples and to the leaders of Poland that a 
deep and historic bond exists between Poland 
and the United States. Let, therefore, trust 
grow between us. Let us strengthen that 
bond, and let us work together for the peace 
and the liberty that we all seek for all peo- 
ples everywhere. 

John Gronouski is the man, I think, that 
can carry that message. America is in his 
blood, but so is Poland. He was born the 
grandson of a Polish t. He is a 
member of the Polish Institute of the Arts 
and Sciences of Chicago, a director of the 
Pulaski Foundation, the honorary chairman 
of the committee for an endowed chair in 
Polish studies at the University of Chicago. 
In 1963 he became Postmaster General by 
selection of President Kennedy. He was the 
first American of Polish descent to ever serve 
in the Cabinet, and it was my great pleasure 
to reappoint him to the post of Postmaster 
General last February. 

But John Gronouski is more. He is one 
of the very few men with a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree ever to sit in the Cabinet. 
As an expert on international economics and 
on government finance, he has established a 
most outstanding record in one of the great 
Progressive States of the Union—Wisconsin. 
He is a talented administrator who has 
opened up new paths of progress for the 
Postal service of the Unitec States. 

Just as another very extraordinary Amer- 
ican who Tm delighted to see here with us 
today. or Arthur Goldberg, left 
the Supreme Court to accept—a very ex- 
traordinary, highly significant diplomatic as- 
signment, John Gronouski is now leaving the 
Cabinet with a distinguished record and high 
honor to serve his President and his country. 

And he is, by the way, enhancing a very 
noble and unique tradition, for the man 
who really set up our postal service, our first 
Postmaster General, also went on to later 
serve his country as Ambassador. His name 
was Benjamin Franklin. 


August $1, 1965 
The Church-Related School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31,1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the church- 
related schools of our Nation fulfill a 
unique and vital role. 

And what is this contribution? I have 
seldom seen it as well defined as in the 
following article. It is written by C. 
Burgess Ayres, headmaster of Shattuck 
School, an academy existing under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Church in 
America at Faribault, Minn., in my con- 
gressional district. This article ap- 
peared recently in an issue of the Shat- 
tuck alumni magazine and I now share 
it with my colleagues: 

THE CHURCH-RELATED SCHOOL IN MODERN 
SOCIETY 
(By C. Burgess Ayres) 

In an age which has been described over 
and over again as an age of anxiety, where 
front pages of our newspapers show a crumb- 
ling of absolutes, when college students par- 
ade with four-letter Anglo-Saxon vulgarities 
on placards in the name of freedom of speech, 
when a public school teacher buys an ad ina 
newspaper and lashes out at the “slick, 
empty life of students frozen with sophisti- 
cation,” where children from good homes are 
more interested in “goof balls" than even 
golf balls, certainly, we may conclude there 
has been a crumbling of standards. 

This poses a problem for the foundation of 
education—the family, the church, and the 
school. Mr. Conant pinpointed a facet of 
this problem when he stated, “It is an un- 
even contest when the choice between easy 
and tough programs is left entirely up to 
the students—to students with convertibles, 
plenty of ready money, and community ap- 
proval for spending most of their evenings 
in social activities.” 

The independent school—whether church 
affiliated or not, for the most part, has 
chosen the tough program—the tough cur- 
riculum, both imaginative and creative. 

Like the stereotype of a politician, these 
independent schools can point with pride 
to small classes, individual counseling, de- 
velopment of advanced placement courses. 
In general, pursuing the goal of academic 
excellence. The rich vein of the mother lode 
of academic excellence has been constantly 
worked by these independent schools. This 
work should go on in the future if the inde- 
pendent school is to justify itself. Is this 
goal of academic excellence enough? What 
final good is served when a student scores 
a 700 verbal and a 780 mathematical on the 
scholastic aptitude test? 

To put it another way. What is the final 
good for a student who can run like the 
dickens on his intellectual legs and only 
crawl on his moral knees? 

The Soviet Union has defined the ultimate 
values to be instilled in the “New Soviet 
Man." Values which give a high priority to 
academic excellence. The men or man who 
currently controls the Kremlin dictates the 
final truth based on Marxism-Leninism. I 
recall a vivid illustration of the ridiculing 
of our faith I saw in in 1962. 
Walking along the Nevsky Prospect I came 
upon the Kazan Cathedral which had been 
converted into a religious museum. Upon 
entering, the first thing I saw was a gigantic 
Picture of the first cosmonaut, Titov. He 
was pointing toward outer space. Under- 
neath was an Inscription which I laboriously 
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translated with the help of my Russian 
dictionary to read: “The inhabitants of Asia, 
Africa, America, Europe, Australia heard the 
voice of a Soviet cosmonaut. It was the 
voice not of a divine being—not of a fiction- 
alized divinity. It was the voice of a man 
from the planet earth—the voice of a man 
from the new socialistic world.” 

Obviously, if Titov or anybody else had not 
found the transcendental power of faith and 
the meaning of reverence on earth, then it 
was unlikely that he would find the ultimate 
meaning of devotion in space. The above 
poses dramatically the conflict between the 
metaphysical and the divine versus the ma- 
terial and physical. 

In truth, in our own country, today most 
of our students are more impressed by the 
power of lasers than the power inherent in 
the story of Lazarus. Here, the issue is 
joined because the church-related school as- 
sumes that the devine being is not a fiction- 
alized divinity, but a living God. Never- 
theless, it is foolish to assume all students 
share the school's assumption. Today, we 
are working with students who are growing 
rapidly in many ways. They are by defini- 
tion seekers. They also take different poses. 
They are self-styled atheists or agnostics; 
but above all else, they are seekers after 
meaning. They respect facts and seek the 
truth. Also, they respond to the Judeo- 
Christian principle of service, of compassion. 
Otherwise, the Peace Corps would have been 
a pipe dream. They respond to the havoc 
caused by the flooding of the Mississippi by 
filling sand bags and doing other back break- 
ing jobs. 

The church-related school should meet 
these wiry young intellects head on. Not in 
the sense of Freud, who concluded that 
religion is a neurotic response to life’s prob- 
lems: a universal neurosis of humanity. Nor 
like Dr. Karl Jung, who maintained that 
religion meets man's deepest needs and that 
the lack of religious conviction is the basic 
cause of every neurosis he found in his 
patients. It is self-evident that Jung’s at- 
titude toward religion is hardly more com- 
plimentary than that of Freud. What he 
was saying, I think, was that a man who 
believed in something enjoyed better mental 
health than those who had no conviction. 
Take a nice, religious pill and you'll feel 
much better. 

WHAT IS THE FINAL GOOD FOR A STUDENT WHO 
CAN RUN ON HIS INTELLECTUAL LEGS AND 
ONLY CRAWL ON HIS MORAL KNEES 
The church-related school is committed to 

religious principles neither as medicine, nor 

in a narrow sectarian sense, but to a life 


of ultimate devotion. The measure of suc-_ 


cess is our ability to present religion to our 
students in ways relevant to our time. 

The Reverend Dr. James I. McCord, presi- 
dent of the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
has this to say about the state of our faith: 
“It (referring to the decline in religious in- 
fluence) has come about because of the 
church’s introversion, her preoccupation with 
outmoded forms and structures, and her 
practice of sterile self-analysis that has pro- 
duced confusion about her mission and re- 
sponsibility. The church has not grasped 
the opportunity to be an all-inclusive society, 
the place where every human being may 
make a contribution to the wholeness of 
mankind.” Oliver Wendell Holmes suggested 
one way when he said that a page of history 
may be worth many sermons. 

For example, let us examine the question 
of power: of final authority. 

In American history classes, students study 


They learn why the 
writers of the Constitution were determined 
to set up a secular state. Nevertheless, the 
essential point is lost if the students don't 
recognize this instrument of government as 
basically a religiously inspired document. 
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The principle of separation of powers was the 
recognition that total power whether ex- 
ercised by a tyrant or the tyranny of the mob 
was corrosive. The Founding Fathers were 
not prepared to grant total power or set up 
any kind of absolute infallible authority. 
Thus, the concept of constitutionalism im- 
plies not only the negative Mmitation of 
power, but also the affirmation that the 
state’s goal is the increase in opportunities 
for the development of the individual as the 
seat of ultimate spiritual, political, and crea- 
tive authority. 

James Orwell put this in another perspec- 
tive when he said, “When man stops wor- 
shipping God, he starts worshipping man.” 
This, of course, is the stuff of authoritarian 
governments. 

In our own time, we have seen the corrupt- 
ing effect of totalitarian government: both 
on the right in nazism and its awful spawn 
Auschwitz and Dachau; and also on the left 
in communism whether it be under the sick 
despotism of Stalin or the more benign rule 
of Khrushchev or the unknown quality of his 
two successors. Whatever men have their 
hands on the power levers of the Kremlin, 
the Soviet Government claims infallibility in 
the creation of the new Soviet man: highly 
trained, technically skilled, with values dic- 
tated by socialistic realism. 

The rights of man are irrelevant to an in- 
fallible authority. A limited political au- 
thority affirms the uniqueness of man. 

When I was in college, higher education 
seeking complete objectivity ruled out any- 
thing that could not be measured by instru- 
ments of science or objective fact. But faith, 
compassion and devotion while intensely 
subjective are abstractions which can be 
known by a rational inquiry of our Judeo- 
Christian background. However, objectivity 
continues to place roadblocks in the search 


for ultimate 5 
Reviewing a proposed classroom text an 
editor wrote: “The ly open treat- 


My question is, “Why should we ‘pussy 
foot’ on this question of final deyotion—of 


Anal power?” 
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tion based on religion. I see no reason to 

avoid saying so. 

THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS W OUR ABILITY TO 
PRESENT RELIGION TO OUR STUDENTS IN WAYS 
RELEVANT TO OUR TIME 


This crucial matter of choice is illustrated 
by Rudolph Nureyev who felt the Kirov 
Ballet at Le-Bourget Airport in 1961. He 
eventually joined the Royal Ballet. Obvi- 
ously, reporters have asked him many, many 
times why he left the Soviet Union. His 
answer is illuminating: “My leaving Russia 
was purely artistic and not political. I was 
never a member of the Communist Party. 
Artistically, I have found more personal free- 
dom in the West. I have found the freedom 
to fail, to be pessimistic. Today all Soviet 
art is optimistic. The sun always shines. 
At the end of Swan Lake, all must end 
happily. However, when I was in Vienna, I 
produced Swan Lake. I had the prince die 
at the end. He lost. This was tragic in a 
way that official Soviet art could not under- 
stand.” 

I think I should add here that the Soviet 
State had foreordained what was true, noble 
and good. There was little room for an in- 
dividual to express his own God-given crea- 
tivity or reflect his attempts at perfectibility 
knowing that he never can be perfect. 

Let us go back in time to Aeschylus's 
Antigone. She is faced by a terrible choice. 
Whether to obey the divine law and bury her 
traitor brother or to defy her uncle who 
had forbidden on pain of death the burial 
of her brother’s corpse. The dialog is worth 
repeating: 

“The Kino. Yet hadst thus courage to 
transgress my law? 

“ANTIGONE. Thy writ, O King hath not 
such potence as will overweigh the laws of 
God, not graven upon stone, immutable 
which whence they come none knoweth, not 
of today nor yesterday, but fixed from ever- 
lasting to eternity. What though man rage, 
I must obey that law and count it but a 
little thing to die.” 

Here, then, is the eternal conflict between 
the all-powerful state and the individual. 


Then what does history say of compassion; 


ful and yet there is vital distinction. 


stone of individual right—habeas corpus. 
Lincoln’s most successful general was called 
“The Butcher.” The vital difference is ap- 
parent in Lincoln's second inaugural when 
he stated, “Both the North and the South 
read the same Bible, pray to the same God, 
each invokes his aid against the other. It 
may seem strange that any man should dare 
ask the just God's assistance in 
bread from the sweat of other men's faces. 
“But let us judge not, lest we be judged. 
prayers of both could not be answered 


has its own purpose which 
man can dimly see. Finally, Lin- 
recognized that God's judgment trans- 
his understanding and embraced both 
Historically, we can profitably ponder 
that if Lincoln’s 
basis for the reconstruc- 
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field in the soul, created in a timeless present 
by unknown multitudes, living in holy obedi- 
ence, whose words and actions are a timeless 
prayer.’ 

s does not die on the day when we 
cease to believe in a personal deity, but we 
die on the day when our lives cease to be 
illuminated by the steady radiance, renewed 
daily, of a wonder the source of which is be- 

all reason—at the frontier of the un- 
heard of.” 

This certainly is a rare opportunity for the 
teacher to place in historical perspective 
the ultimate meaning of a life of reverence. 
A life of devotion which transcends any tech- 
nological development or transcends the 
grasping for material desires as ends in them- 
selves. Superficial desires which the hidden 
persuaders of the mass media constantly 
spew forth. 

The noblest and most viable role of educa- 
tors is toward ultimate reverence. The rever- 
ence to help a student in his own boyish 
world make the distinction that the physi- 
ques on Muscle Beach are meaningless unless 
this healthy body is used for a higher pur- 
pose—devoted to God's will. I have no quar- 
rel with physical isometrics if in time they 
become spiritual, 

I am reminded of the poignant lines of 
Houseman’s To an Athlete Dying Young.” 


“Eyes the shady night has shut 
Cannot see the record cut, 
And silence sounds no worse than cheers, 
After earth has stopped the ears. 
Now you will not swell the rout 
Of lads that wore their honors out, 
Runners whom renown outran 
And the name died before the man.” 


And finally we come back to the concept in 
the story of Cain—not that man is his 
brother’s keeper (Cain's query) but the 
Lord’s unspoken answer that he is his 
brother's brother. Only such final devotion 
can put in perspective hooded night riders 
and bigotry everywhere. 

Also, it follows that the gift of the Lord in 
terms of material resources all over the world 
should be seen as man’s stewardship and not 
simply for man’s personal exploitation. 

So, I submit that the proper end of edu- 
cation is to engender devotion and reverence. 
Then and only then are teachers truly edu- 
cating in the fullest sense of the word by 
leading students out from self-centered lives 
based on superficial desires; leading them 
away from idolatry and irreverence toward 
devotion of the true, the beautiful and the 
good, leading them toward the wisdom of St. 
Paul when he proclaimed, “The perfect free- 
dom is service of Thee.” 


A Good Public Servant Leaves the 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31, 1965 $ 


Mr. ST. ONGE, Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of regret that I learned 
about the planned departure from Gov- 
ernment service of one whom I have 
come to know as a dear friend in recent 
years. I refer to the Honorable James 
A. Reed, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is leaving shortly to re- 
sume his private law practice. 

Jim Reed is a most capable public 
servant and a very able administrator. 
As Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
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he had much of the administrative and 
other responsibilities of the U.S. Coast 
Guard, including the formulation of its 
policies and many of its activities. He 
did much for the Coast Guard, over and 
above the ordinary demands upon his 
time and energy, in his untiring efforts to 
be helpful to this very important gov- 
ernmental function. 

As a member of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, and 
particularly its subcommittee on the 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
I had the opportunity to observe Jim 
Reed in operation at committee hearings 
and at other occasions when he spoke up 
for the Coast Guard. His departure from 
Government service is a distinct loss. 
We shall miss him, his good counsel, and 
his sincere friendship. 


Split-Level Critic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, aptly named for its 
candor and forthrightness, published on 
August 26 a short but pungent editorial 
commentary upon the recent so-called 
Republican white paper on Vietnam. 

We may thank the Plain Dealer for 
succinctly summarizing that shoddy and 
threadbare document and pointing out 
its incredible internal contradictions. 

In the space of a scant 38 pages or so, 
the Republican ghostwriter heaped con- 
tempt upon the Democratic administra- 
tion for first, being involved in a war: 
second, escalating that war; third, not 
escalating the war enough; and fourth, 
for seeking peace and negotiations. 

This is a troubling and pathetic at- 
tempt to box the President of the United 
States in on every side. Fortunately the 
President is too big a man to fit into the 
flimsy Republican box. 

I offer this editorial, Split-Level 
Critic,” for entry in the RECORD: 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Aug. 26, 1965] 

We listened to U.S. Representative GERALD 
R. Fonn's carpings about the war in Vietnam, 
and we must ask: “Mr, Fond, which size war 
do you want? 

Representative Fond's Republican “white 
paper” damns the Democratic administration 
(1) for haying any war at all; (2) for 
stepping up the war (which is what Repub- 
licans had urged); (3) for keeping the war 
too small, and (4) for feeling for a path to 
the peace table. 

This multilevel, concave-conyex omnibus 
viewpoint makes the GOP right and the 
Democrats wrong no matter what President 
Johnson does. That is what makes it weak, 
if not pointless. It has too many points. 

The GOP was on sounder ground last week 
when it warned the White House: vou 
can have guns (in Vietnam) or butter (in 
domestic social legislation), but not both at 
once,” 

And former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower too was on sounder bottom when he 
refused to quibble about partisan overtones. 
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He brushed aside the question whether he 
meant economic or military sid when he 
promised to help South Vietnam. 

Mr. Eisenhower backed the President. In 
that way he avoided smashing up the deli- 
cate threads of war and peace operations now 
so tenuously interlaced around the unhappy 
Vietnamese people. 

He would be a good example for Repre- 
sentative Forp to follow. 


Los Angeles: Cause and Effect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, there recently appeared a news- 
paper article in the Meridian (Miss.) 
Star, by Mr. George S. Schuyler, promi- 
nent Negro newspaper columnist, in 
which the author makes some most in- 
teresting observations on the causes and 
effects of the recent rioting in Los 


Angeles. 

In the August 25 issue of the Star, Mr. 
Schuyler points to a deal between Presi- 
dent Johnson and the so-called civil 
rights groups as being one of the basic 
causes of such riots. I strongly recom- 
mend this article to my colleagues and 
compliment the author for his courage 
and wisdom. The article reads as fol- 


~ lows: 
Rrvat CVI. RIGHTS AGITaToRS BLAMED FOR 
MucH or RIOTING 
(By George S. Schuyler) 

New Yoru The current crop of anti-white 
disturbances, like those in the past, is the 
inevitable consequence of the increasing 
competition between rival civil rights groups 
led by career agitators vying for the profits 
or organized pandemonium, Never have so 
many innocent people been betrayed by 80 
few for so little. 

There are as many different kinds of 
Negroes as there are white people, and most 
of them deplore the bad reputation they have 
been given by the excesses of the agitational 
and criminal elements of their so-called race. 
They respect life and property. They own 
millions of homes, automobiles and modern 
utensils and do not cram the jails. 

Like their white counterparts, they are 
eager to live in peace. They have no illus- 
ions about the marching, mobbing, picketing, 
vandalizing Negro element. They know 
there is a lot of law in the end of a police- 
man's nightstick, and they want it used. 

Above all, these Negroes wish white people 
in authority would stop flattering and en- 
couraging the sorceror's apprentices leading 
astray the mentally retarded and criminally 
bent black minority. 

Utilizing the traditional techniques of 
spontaneous disorder, well known to Com- 
munists, Nazis and other political perverts, 
the self-appointed leaders of the Negro revo- 
lution have for years recklessly Incited young 
Negroes to mass action inside—and often 
outside—the urban Negro enclaves. 

In turn they have denounced police bru- 
tality, the white power structure, residental 
segregation, de facto segregated schools, job 
discrimination, phoney white liberals, and a 
whole gamut of grievances which could not 
possibly be solved or even ameliorated in a 
century, if then, and will neyer lessen racial 
conflict. 
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Constant suggestions of “a long hot sum- 
mer” and “conditions getting worse before 
they get better,” are but invitations to hood- 
lums, arsonists and vandals, aided by white 
beatnik amoralists and malcontent leftists 
currently disturbing our campuses. 

Not a single one of these trumpeted evils 
is nonexistent here nor in any other country 
similarly circumstanced. They are products 
of our color caste system which will never be 
improved by Negro insurrection, They are 
in all multiracial and multiethnic societies 
from Soviet Muslim Asia to central Africa. 

These problems are more agitated here be- 
cause the United States has been a sitting 
duck for left-wing moralizers who have made 
millions of well-meaning Americans feel like 
Nazi racists; and who have persuaded gul- 
lible Negroes into believing the only thing 
holding them back is persecution. 

Only the most self-serving demagogues, ar- 
rogant know-it-alls, or men with social reyo- 
lution in mind would stir up a social situa- 
tion so fraught with tragedy for Negroes, or 
profess to believe that any predominant 
social class would willingly surrender power, 
prestige, and privileges in the face of threats 
and violent demonstrations. 

Ever since the long and futile Montgomery 
bus boycott (settled not by marching but by 
Federal court order), the peripatetic Dr. 
Martin Luther King and his posse of politi- 
cal parsons in the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference (SCLC) have roamed the 
country collecting coin and infecting the 
mentally retarded with the germs of civil 
disobedience, camouflaged as nonviolence 
and love of white people. 

Phoney prayers for the salvation of white 
oppressors and chanting slave songs fooled 
nobody except possibly the utopians and 
wishful thinkers. Only the unwary and true 
believers thought this program was anything 
but pixilated. 

As many Negroes foresaw, the net result 
of this long encouragement of civil disobedi- 
once, disdain for authority and general dis- 
respect for public morals, was to set the stage 
for the successive disgraceful orgies of burn- 
ing. looting, vandalism, and death, with the 
criminal elements of the slum proletariat 
taking over. Ironically, when police called 
upon these ciyll rights leaders to help control 
the rampaging mobs they were found com- 
pletely ineffective. 

With the recklessness of complete ignor- 
ance or irresponsibility, the SCLC sent its 
mobile gangs of young clergymen from place 
to place to take over the revolution despite 
expressed objections of local leaders, even 
mobilizing schoolchildren to face police 
clubs, dogs, and fire hoses, breeding HI will 
and jeopardizing Negro jobs by promotion of 
nuisance tactics. No matter how many 
minions might be Jugged by the police, the 
Reverend King always contrived to get out in 
time for his next speaking engagement. 

James Farmer, the professional pacifist and 
war resister who heads the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) has played an even more 
sinister role with outright challenges to law, 
order, and public peace. Like SCLC, this 
outfit operates schools of subversion where 
graduates are trained in how to march on 
city halls and courthouses, fall limp when 
arrested, and in other ways make pests of 
themselves. - 

Not to be outdone by these competitors 
for the scarce civil rights dollar, the veteran 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) saw the expedience 
of adopting the same tactics of boycotts, 
sit-ins, marches, and picketings. It even 
went much further by thinking up the de 
facto school segregation gimmick which has 
kept the North and East in an uproar for the 
last 3 years. 

The empty assumption behind this cam- 
paign is that schools predominantly attended 
by Negro children are ipso facto segregated 
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and therefore inferior; and that to equalize 
public education this imbalance must be cor- 
rected by moving the Negro children into 
predominantly white schools. 

Since this was and is obviously impossible, 
what small victories have attended these 
herculean efforts have been pyrrhic. No- 
where have school boycotts, marches, and 
besiegements of boards of education done 
else but worsen race relations. 

The millionaire—subsidized National Ur- 
ban League (UNL) stretched absurdity still 
further by coming out publicly for prefer- 
ence being shown Negroes in employment 
and promotion because they are so far be- 
hind whites. This was and is doomed to 
failure in our basically competitive society 
but it adds up to another reason for sus- 
picion and hatred of white people. 

All of these civil rights leaders have joined 
in a loud chorus denouncing police brutality 
or the forceful suppression of crime which 
flourishes in every large Negro community. 
Every subordinate from coast to coast joined 
in the hue and cry although decent Negroes 
as well as whites suffer from this criminal 
element. 

The cry sounds in many cities, with 
monotonous regularity, for civilian review 
boards to help wreck discipline and restrain 
the police from dolng what they are hired 
to do. This outcry has emboldened the 
Negro criminal element and lowered its re- 
spect for and fear of the police. 

The respectable bulk of the Negroes has 
been reduced to silence by the terrorism of 
the agitational element. Every Negro who 
has openly opposed its illegal senseless ac- 
tions has been denouced as an “Uncle 
Tom,” an enemy of his people and lackey of 
the whites. 

One distinguished and authentic Negro 
leader, Rey. Dr. Joseph E. Jackson, presi- 
dent of the 6-million strong National Bap- 
tist Convention (NBC) of America, Inc., was 
hooted off the stand in Chicago's stadium 
because of he expressed views opposed to 
those of the professional agitators. ‘The 
current president of the Phildelphia branch 
of the NAACP has had a field day denounc- 
ing the conservative middle-class Negroes in 
the organization. 

Craven politicians have contributed much 
to this insurrectionary atmosphere by not 
standing up to the intellectual authors of 
violence and subversion. Consider the spec- 
tacle of New York’s Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
skulking through the basement of New York's 
city hall rather than have thrown out the 
beatniks picketing his office; of other high 
officials permitting their work to be dis- 
rupted in the name of civil rights; of needed 
public construction being halted by CORE 
beatniks; of President Johnson being booed 
at the New York World's Fair. The “power 
structure” has been long-suffering but much 
too cooperative for its own good. 

Most of the civil rights leaders who have 
sparked these insurrections would still be 
unknown if it had not been for mass com- 
munications media which publicized them on 
every occasion, put them on innumerable 
television programs and wrote profiles of 
them, as if they wanted this racket to suc- 
ceed. At the same time newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television sought out not 
a single Negro with an opposing viewpoint. 
It is hard to remember such a one-sided 

Just price” 

or to the Los Angeles shambles, 
local radio station had on one of its pro- 
grams an ex-criminal, Charles Sims, head 
of the guncarrying Louisiana Deacons for 
Defense and Justice. Undoubtedly tens of 
thousands of Los Angeles Negroes heard and 
applauded him. 

When returning Governor Brown of Cali- 
fornia described the Los Angeles shambles as 
a state of siege he spoke aptly. President 
Johnson expressed horror over the bloody 
orgy but did not speculate on the causes of it 
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all. To find the source he needed to look no 
further than the Negro civil rights leaders 
with whom he has frequently conferred, 
especially when they promised to suspend 
demonstrations until after the 1964 election. 

Now that the Civil Rights Act of 1965 and 
the voting rights law are operative, he and 
everybody else had a right to expect that 
we would see an end to demonstrations, 
picketing, arson, looting and vandalism. But 
these evils are easicr started than stopped, 
and they just do not go away because another 
law is on the books. 

What this country badly needs is public 
officials who will not temporize with illegality 
and disorder garbed in the mantle of civil 
rights and equality; who will suppress crime 
and violence regardless of color; judges who 
will act with speed and vigor to jail dis- 
turbers of the peace; and a more responsible 
communications media that will refrain from 
persistently exciting the idle, envious and 
lawless. 


Outrageous Diversion of Ship Repair 
Work From the Port of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31,1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House, I include the following 
telegram addressed by President John C. 
Hilly of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce to the director of the Atlantic 
coast office, U.S. Maritime Administra- 
tion, concerning the outrageous diversion 
of ship repair work from the port of 
New York: 


Capt. THOMAS A. KING, 

Director, -Atlantio Coast District, U.S. Mari- 
time Administration, New York, N.Y. 
The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
wishes to go on record as being unalterably 
opposed to any action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in diverting ship repair work from 
the port of New York on the spurious 
grounds that the port is lacking either the 
facilities or the skilled labor to handle such 
work. 

There are few, if any, harbors in the 
United States with a more complete and 
diversified range of ship repair facilities than 
are available here. Further, we question 
the logic of any statement contending that 
there is a shortage of shipyard manpower 
when the current level of employment in 
the shipyards in this port is only a fraction 
of what it was at the time of the Suez crisis. 
It la true that many former shipyard workers 
have perforce found employment in other 
industries because of the uncertain nature 
of this business in recent years. But it is 
equally true that many of these skilled 
craftsmen would be willing to return to these 
yards if they had some assurance that their 
employment would not be subject to the 
vagaries of Federal policies seemingly bent 
upon favoring shipyards in other ports at 
the expense of the port of New York. 

We join Brooklyn borough President Abe 


Avcust? 26, 1965. 


note of the fact that the borough of Brook- 
lyn, once a thriving shipbuilding and ship 
repairing center, has been reduced by this 
type of attrition to its present lowly state, 
and that even the few yards here 
and their employees are threatened by con- 
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tinued diversion from the port of ship repair 
work essential not only to these yards but 


President, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 


We Must Speak to Each Other 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, of 
great concern to me is the recent unan- 
swered charge of police brutality which 
has been alleged in my city of Los An- 
geles. An excellent comment on the 
situation appeared in an editorial in the 
Los Angeles Times on August 29, 1965, 
which I believe my colleagues, and every 
thinking American, will find of interest. 
Under unanimous consent, I place it as 
part of my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

Wer Musr SPEAK TO EACH OTHER 


Unfortunately, for a variety of reasons, 
practical communication between Los An- 
geles city authorities and the Negro commu- 
nity has largely broken down In the turbulent 
wake of the Watts riots. 

This situation arises from the Negroes’ un- 
resolved criticism—some of it measured, 
some bitter—of Los Angeles police methods 
where their people are concerned. 

Mayor Yorty and Chief Parker vigorously 
insist that allegations of so-called police 
brutality are both unwarranted and un- 
provable. As a result, perhaps, there seems 
to be no desire on their part to sit down with 
representatives of various Negro groups, to 
get to the heart of the matter, 

At the outset, it should be stated that the 
issue is not police tactics during the recent 
riots, but a longer ranged problem, involving 
relations with the entire Negro population, 
including many who reside far from Watts 
itself. 

It is likely that Negro complaints hinge 
more around their resentment of alleged 
police attitudes and procedure, than out- 
right brutality. From what the Times has 
learned, most Negroes believe there is a 
double standard of law enforcement, one set 
for Caucasians, the other for Negroes. 

Moreover, because of the rather compli- 
cated procedure for airing grievances, many 
feel frustrated in their attempts to reach a 
sympathetic ear. 

Certainly such a condition, if indeed it 
exists, is not the result of a deliberate code. 
A dedicated lawman, Chief Parker's sole aim 
is fighting crime in a 460-square-mile city 
with an insufficient force. 

His patroling officers must act fast when 
crime occurs, or even threatens. Enforce- 
ment in sectors where lawlessness abounds 
is a dangerous business. Understandably 
policemen cannot use kid gloves on hood- 
lums of whatever race or color. 

For the benefit of the entire population, 
and particularly those law-abiding Negroes 
who live in Watts, crime must be controlled. 
Ir it gets out of hand, everybody suffers, as 
witness the appalling riots of 2 weeks ago. 

Because of the breakdown in communica- 
tion between the city and an important mi- 
nority segment, however, these facts tend to 
become obscured. 

At the lower economic levels of the Negro 
community, rightly or wrongly, the policeman 
looms as the representative of “the white 
man’s law,” rather than the universal pro- 
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tector. Even in the more affluent areas, he 
is all too often looked at askance, avoided, re- 
garded as potentially hostile. 

No useful purpose, of course, has been 
served by the recent angry demands for Chief 
Parker’s scalp, 

By the same token, Los Angeles can no 
longer afford the continuing impasse that 
prevents—to use the cliche—a sensible dialog 
between a large segment of the citizenry and 
those who govern them. 

As New York's assistant chief, Police In- 
spector Harry Taylor, told Times Columnist 
Paul Coates: “Even when we know a griev- 
ance is unjustified, we can’t Just say the hell 
with it, we're right so we'll ignore them, We 
have to explain why we're right.” 

Our municipal authorities might discover 
to their intense surprise that most Los An- 
geles Negroes earnestly want efficient law en- 
forcement. And the latter might learn, to 
their equal surprise, that simple adjustments 
are possible in police methods, which would 
improve a deteriorating situation. 

Unless this dialog commences, the prob- 
lem will grow. Inevitably, if nobody in au- 
thority responds, the discontented minority 
will listen increasingly to the irresponsible 
voices of dissent, who seek only to inflame. 

The Times believes that Mayor Yorty has 
& unique opportunity for statesmanship at 
this critical moment. He need not retreat 
from his position that the Los Angeles Police 
Department is among the Nation’s best. 

He need only meet this civic challenge by 
immediately opening the door to a full, frank 
discussion of an obvious problem—then take 
the lead in finding a fust solution. 


Politics: The Man Who Delivered the 


Goods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, there 
was an article in this morning’s New 
York Times, by Tom Wicker, which pays 
tribute to a man we all know, and 
whom we hold in high esteem—Hon. 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, who is currently 
the special assistant to President John- 
son, in charge of congressional liaison. 

In the few years he has been at the 
White House, first with President Ken- 
nedy and now with President Johnson, 
Larry O'Brien has demonstrated a re- 
markable ability to get things done. 

He is an astute and accomplished 
politician, yet he is warm and approach- 
able, and has done much to add dignity 
and honor. to the role of the political 
lobbyist, which can be, as we all know, 
an onerous and thankless job. His 
efforts with the Congress have been 
fantastically successful in bringing about 
the passage of much of the legislative 
programs of both Presidents, without un- 
called for pressures and without alienat- 
ing the individual Members of the Con- 
ress. 

He has been a strong right arm for 
the White House, and one which cannot 
be easily replaced. However, I was de- 
lighted to see that his dedication and de- 
votion have been rewarded by nomina- 
tion to Cabinet rank as Postmaster 
General. He will bring to the Post Office 
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Department a tremendous ability, a 
capacity for work, and a talent for orga- 
nization. His past record of achieve- 
ments, and his potential for the future, 
as well as his grasp and understanding 
of all issues and problems, will certainly 
continue to benefit not only the Depart- 
ment to which he has been appointed, 
but the entire country as well. 

He richly deserves this recognition, 
and I extend my warmest congratula- 
tions to him on this occasion. My best 
wishes for every success in the future go 
with him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the New York Times article in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Po.rtics: Tne Maw WHO DELIVERED THE 
Goons 


(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, August 30.—Larry O'Brien is 
a man in the finest traditions of our many 
former Postmasters General. He knows 
nothing whatever about delivering the mail, 
but he is an absolutely professional politi- 
clan who has shown two Presidents that he 
knows how to deliver the goods—both on 
election day and when the roll is called up 
yonder on the Hill. 

O'BRIEN’S TECHNIQUE 


General O'Brien—as something in excess 
of 20,000 personal friends soon will be en- 
titled to call him—is a Trishman 
who would not be caught dead saying “yes” 
or “no” if 150 other words could be substi- 
tuted to the same effect. 


to crowd a telephone booth, and he is ad- 
mired in both parties for his political or- 
ganizing genius and for his effective work on 
behalf of the Kennedy-Johnson legislative 


program, 

O'Brien's contribution to the practice of 
modern politics was simple but revolu- 
tionary. After decades when political bosses 
in cities and States alike had operated on 
the theory of keeping the electorate as small 
and manageable as possible—to keep to a 
minimum the risk of unruly voters getting 
out of hand—O'Brien took the opposite view. 
In the three major campaigns he ran for 
John Kennedy (no matter who was the 
titular campaign boss), he brought as many 
people into action as possible—by register- 
ing new voters, by organizing masses of 
volunteer workers, by seeking out voters 
where candidates never had looked before. 

So massive has been the legislative achieve- 
ment of the Johnson administration that it 
is customary to give most of the credit to 
the President himself. He deserves a lot of 
it, but O’Brien the congressional liason chief 
for both Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Johnson, has 
Played a larger role than is generally 
realized. 


IMPROVED LOBBYING 


In the first place, under his leadership 
the White House lobbying activity has been 
better organized and more efficient. It has 
acquired more personnel, more autonomy, 
more respect and more legitimacy than any 
similar operation in the past, and therefore, 
it is an improved, if not a new, tool of 
Presidential power. 

It is Washington folklore, for instance, 
that in 1964 Mr. Johnson salvaged the tax 
cut and civil right bills Mr. Kennedy had 
not been able to get through before 
his death in 1963. In fact, Mr. Kennedy had 
predicted “an 18-month delivery” for 1964 
and it probably always will be a question 
whether O'Brien's spadework might not have 
produced these measures had Mr. Kennedy 
lived; O'Brien thinks the bills would have 
passed in any case. 

Even this year, with the massive majori- 
ties provided by the election of 1964, O'Brien's 
work with Congress has been vital to Mr. 
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Johnson. The key element in any lobbying 
program is to understand the legislation 
thoroughly; only then can it be presented to 
a legislator in such a way as to make him see 
that it will help him politically—or at least 
not hurt him so much as he has thought. 
O’Brien and his staff—far from relying, as 
myth would have it, on twisted arms, pat- 
ronage, and the pork barrel—have made this 
process of study and persuasion one of the 
President’s most formidable weapons in seek- 
ing such controversial items as the rental 
subsidy in the housing bill or the voting 
rights act. 

All of that is more or less public. In a more 
personal and private matter, Larry O'Brien 
also delivered the goods early in 1964. The 

t of the transition from John Ken- 
nedy to Lyndon Johnson was then past. Ted 
Sorensen was leaving the White House staff; 
Kenneth O'Donnell wanted to; Pierre Salinger 
would leave in the spring. 


AVERTING POSSIBLE DISASTER 


If at that moment the popular and re- 
spected O’Brien also had resigned—so mem- 
bers of the old Kennedy staff said privately— 
there would have been a wholesale exodus, 
damaging Mr. Johnson in two ways. It 
would have appeared to signal a lack of confi- 
dence in him that could have been disastrous 
in an election year; it might have left him 
with too few experienced men to run either 
the White House or the coming campaign. 

But Larry O’Brien stayed, in one of the 
crucial acts of a crucial time, one of many 
for which he deserves the respect in which 
he is held here. He will still have that re- 
spect at the Post Office Department; he will 
still be delivering the goods next election 
day, and if past achievements are any guide 
he may even get the mail delivered twice a 
day. 


The Foreign Service in Kipling Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in our 
concern over the situation in the trouble- 
spots of the world and our criticism of 
lapses in U.S. diplomacy, such as those 
that occurred in the Dominican Republic 
early this year, we often forget the good 
work being done day in and day out by 
foreign service officers all over the world. 
My own constituency has contributed 
one such individual, David A. Macuk, a 
resident of Fair Lawn, who served for 
over 4 years in American diplomatic 
posts in Pakistan. While serving as 
Consul and political officer in the US, 
Consulate in Peshawar, Mr. Macuk cov- 
ered by jeep and horse the rugged coun- 
try of Northwest Pakistan—the locale of 
many of Rudyard Kipling’s stories. His 
contacts with the people of the area has 
contributed to the underlying bond of 
friendship and respect between the two 
countries. 

Mr. Macuk is a fine example of those 
foreign service officers who serve their 
country selflessly and help to keep it 
the most powerful country in the world. 
In order to publicize the work being done 
by our fine foreign service officers, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a State Depart- 
ment description of Mr. Macuk's experi- 
ences: 
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New Jersey Donar Covers “KIPLING 
COUNTRY” BY JEEP AND HORSE 


The rugged mountain country of north- 
west Pakistan—the locale of many of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s stories—provided some ex- 
citing adventures for U.S. Foreign Service 
Officer David A. Macuk, who traveled by jeep 
and horse on consular field trips in the 
area. 

Mr. Macuk, 33, a New Jersey resident, was 
interviewed here after returning from a 4- 
year tour of duty in Pakistan. He served 
both in the American Embassy in Karachi 
and the U.S. Consulate in Peshawar. 

The Peshawar Consular District stretches 
along the Pakistan-Afghanistan border from 
the desert city of Loralai in the south to the 
mountains of Chitral in the north. “This 
is the former Northwest Frontier Province 
of British India, the gateway to south Asia. 
It has been a traditional invasion route ever 
since the Aryan migrations into India,“ Mr. 
Macuk notes. 

“The mountainous border area of west 
Pakistan is incredibly rugged and the tribal 
structure of its society fascinating. I knew 
enough of the Urdu language to communi- 
cate with the tribesmen in most cases, but 
when they spoke various dialects of the local 
Pushtu language, they left me far behind,” 
he says. 

Travelling mostly by jeep, Mr. Macuk some- 
times had an armed escort of Government 
frontier scouts. These scout units are 


Mr. Macuk’s most hair-raising reporting 
trip was made on horseback over tortuous 
mountain paths, “My only previous experi- 
ence on ‘horseback’ had been an occasional 
pony ride when I was a kid.“ he recalls. “The 
horse provided for me insisted on walking 
on the outside edge of the narrow path in- 
stead of hugging the mountainside. This 
gave me a wonderful view of the gorge below 
but some scary moments.” 

On another occasion, he visited the area 
near the highest mountain peak in his con- 
sular district—over 25,000 feet high. In a 
nei village he found people living 
in stone houses only 5 feet high. These 
people were extremely hospitable, and pleased 
that a foreigner had taken the interest to 
come and see them.” 


„Pagan tribe, known as 
Kafirs. “No one really knows their origin,” 
he relates. “Among the various theories ad- 
vanced is that they are descended from sol- 
1 paa army . the Great.“ 
8 had a y gratifying experi- 
ence in the valley of Parachinar near the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan border. There a farm- 
er proudly displayed American varieties of 
cucumbers and cabbages, which he had 
raised from seeds obtained in the United 
States. 
aoe man,” Mr, Macuk recounts, “visited 
erica under a farmer exchange program. 
He traveled widely in this country tor several 
months, learning about America. Because 
of the warm reception he received here, he 
has a deep affection for the United States.” 

Mr. Macuk’s family accompanied him on 
the trip to Parachinar. “My wife was in- 
vited into the women’s quarters and was 
warmly welcomed by the ladies of the house- 
hold,” he adds. 

Prior to his assignment in Peshawar, 
where he was consul and political officer, Mr. 
Macuk served in the Economic Section of the 
Embassy in Karachi as an economic officer— 
pe primarily as assistant commercial 
at $ 


“My main responsibility while stationed 
in Karachi was to explore, and report on, 
opportunities for American businessmen in 
Pakistan,” he states. “This required travel- 
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ing to various cities, contacting local busi- 
ness men and members of the chamber of 
commerce to assess business conditions.” 


ment of State as the Economic Desk Officer 
for Pakistan. 


Marine Cpl. John Stowell Tells Why He 
Is Fighting in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, when 
we witness the sorry spectacle of young 
men dodging the draft, and the un- 
washed shiftless beatniks marching in 
protest against our anti-Communist 
Policies, it is heartwarming to read of a 
young marine who knows why he is fight- 
ing in Vietnam. 

Cpl. John Stowell, USMC, in letters to 
his mother, Mrs. John C. Stowell, Hazle- 
hurst, Miss., clearly expresses his love for 
his country, and his understanding of 
the necessity for the United States to 
halt the spread of godless communism. 


Corporal Stowell, and his kind are rep- 
resentative of young America—not the 
Pacifist types constantly advocating 
anarchy. It will be the Corporal Sto- 
wells who will preserve liberty. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this fine 
young marine, who should serve as an 
8 to the entire Nation. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
excerpts from letters he has written his 
mother. They were printed in the Jack- 
1 Miss., Clarion-Ledger on August 25, 

1 
Srare Marine ov ViernaM TELLS WAT He's 

PIcHTING 

(Evrror’s Norx.— The following are ex- 
cerpts from letters to Mrs. John C. Stowell 
of Hazlehurst from her son, Marine Cpl. 
John Stowell, who has been in South Viet- 
name for over 5 months. Mrs. Stowell pro- 
vided the Clarion-Ledger with the letters.) 

Dran Mom: Things are not going too well 
here. It looks like we will be here for a long 
time. The general (Victor H. Krulak?) 
talked to us today and we are in for an all- 
out bloody war before too long. 

Don’t worry I am not afraid and am among 
the ranks of the best fighting men in the 
world. The monsoon season sets in around 
late September and that is when the Viet- 
cong will attack in full force. It is a season 
of rain and clouds and we lose our air sup- 
port, which they are waiting for. 

Let them come, we are ready. They are 
all around us now in the hills and we are 
their prime target. The Vietcong are 
nothing but men with a uniform on. 

We are U.S. Marines which I am very 
proud to be a part of. The man with the 
rifle that walks and sweats, tired and in need 
of a rest. But when the rifles are firing and 
bombs bursting we charge with new 
Strength, courage, and a will to accomplish 
our mission which no military force in the 
world can resist. 


The Vietcong are not half the men ma- 
rines are. 


wrt 


Mom, you ask why the marines are here. 
I will try to tell you. = 
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We are preventing the Communists from 
taking over another country in the free 
world. We are also helping people who have 


southeast Asia because it is a stepping stone 
to Australia, Africa, and the world. We ma- 
rines with the help of God will prevent that. 

I look at it this way. Iam fighting now so 
that my family and other families back home 
will not be fighting Communists in the 
future. 

COMMUNIST CLOSE 


The Communists are closer to our beauti- 
ful America than anyone at home can real- 
ize. That's why we are here. 

I did want to leave the Marines Corps and 
study to become a doctor but, I must stay 
until the fighting is over and the Commu- 
nists are beaten. 

Fighting is what I am well trained in 
and it is my duty to my God and my country 
to stay until it is over. I pray that peace 
will come soon. 

Mall is an inspiration to me and about 
all that I have to look forward to. It gives 
me courage to charge enemy positions under 
fire and forget the word fear. 

We were scared when we first landed on 
the beach (at Da Nang), but now the heat 
and endless combat patrols makes us too 
mad and ready to fight to be afraid. I have 
lost a few buddies and two out of my 
squad which makes me and others more 
eager to kill the Communists. 


SITUATION TERRIBLE 


The situation here is terrible and the 
friendly people could be the enemy. The 
Vietcong are forcing these poor village peo- 
ple to throw grenades at us by threatening to 
kill the rest of the family. 

I wonder what it would be Uke to sleep 
in a bed, drink anything cold and walk on 
a sidewalk and not this sandy beach, with 
dirty water waist deep everywhere. 

We have been an many patrols and have 
many more to go on. 

I had better clean my rifle. 

Your loying son, 

JOHN. 


Justice for a New Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to call attention of the 
Congress and the American people to the 
excellent and well-reasoned address of 
the Honorable Royce H. Savage, which 

appears in a leading article of the Au- 
gust issue of the Journal of the American 
Judicature Society: 

Justice FOR A New Era 


(By Royce H. Savage) 

(Nore.—Royce H. Savage, who is general 
counsel for Gulf Oil Corp., delivered this ad- 
dress before the 1965 graduating class of the 
University of Tulsa in Oklahoma. Royce H. 
Savage has been general counsel of Gulf Oil 
Corp. since November 1961. He resigned the 
position of US. district judge for the 
northern district of Oklahoma after 21 years 
of service. Judge Savage, who was born 
March 31, 1904, at Blanco, Okla., was 36 years 
of age when appointed to the bench by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. He received 
a bachelor of arts degree from the University 
of Oklahoma in 1925 and an LL.B. degree 
there in 1927. During his tenure on the 
bench, he was active in promoting improve- 
ments in the administration of justice, such 
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as procedures to expedite the trial of cases. 
He was serving his second term as the district 
judge representative for the 10th circuit in 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
at the time of his resignation. The court in 
which he presided gained the reputation of 
being first among Federal courts in the Na- 
tion for prompt disposition of cases.) 

How impotant better judges are is sug- 
gested by the words which Gilbert and Sulli- 
van put in the mouth of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England: 


“The law is the embodiment 
Of everything that's excellent. 
It has no kind of fault or faw 
And I, my lords, embody the law.” 


We all know that a good Judge can apply 
imperfect law to dispense justice, and a bad 
judge can pervert good law. 

Thus, the competence of your judges is 
determinative of the quality of justice you 
recelve. In turn, your kind of justice may 
prove decisive in whether society progresses 
or deteriorates in your time. For, quite 
simply, justice represents the cornerstone of 
civilization. 

I think it is fair to assume that you and 
your generation will need the civilizing power 
of justice more than Americans ever have 
before. The administration of justice is be- 
coming at once more difficult and more 
critically imperative. Now and in the future 
the fact is that we must have 
better judges. 

A full half century of study by bench and 
bar, and actual trial in some States, has 
developed better methods for selecting 
judges. There can be no doubt that enacting 
these procedures into law will assure a 
superior judiciary for the era ahead. We 
have the proven means at hand. I want to 
enlist you in the campaign to adopt these 
means to improve our justice. 

What is wrong with out methods of select- 
ing Judges? In most of our States, judicial 
aspirants run for election either as party 
nominées or on nonpartisan ballots. If va- 
cancies occur on the bench between elections, 
interim judges are appointed to fill them by 
the Governor. Theoretically, the arrange- 
ment sounds democratic and effective. In 
practice, like so many high-minded creations 
of man, it proves less than satisfactory. 

The system of asking the voters to make 
the original selection of judges at the polls 
has proved to be an extension of the demo- 
cratic process to the point where it produces 
undesirable results. Experience has shown 
that the public simply does not, and can- 


~ not, adequately inform itself about the nu- 


merous candidates who may be running. 
Poll after poll has been taken which dem- 
onstrate that few can name a judicial can- 
didate for whom they voted and most vote 
for the nominee of their party without any 
awareness of qualifications. 

Actually, 50 percent of our judges are ap- 
pointed even where elective systems exist. 
Vacancies occur through death or retire- 
ment before the expiration of the terms 
for which judges are elected. The Governor 
appoints a judge to complete the unex- 
pired term. The appointed judge then runs 
for reelection; and since he runs as an 
incumbent, he has a decided advantage. 
But he got on the bench by political ap- 
pointment. 

The result is that the power of original 
selection essentially resides in political lead- 
ers, who consider judicial office as patron- 
age to be dispensed in the party interest, as 
they do other offices. Party interest does 
not always equate with the public interest, 
and the quality of the judiciary is invariably 
impaired. 

Clearly, reforms are urgently needed in 
both our judicial appointive and selective 
systems. The remedy, for which I urge your 
active support, lies in the American Bar 
Association's merit selection and tenure plan. 

This plan, first adopted by Missouri in 
1940, and frequently referred to as the Mis- 
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souri plan, has been in use suifliciently long 
that evidence of its workability is overwhelm- 
ing. Today 11 States use some version of 
it. Undoubtedly, its universal adoption 
Would represent a giant step toward a better 
Judiciary. 

The merit plan in simple form Is a three- 
stage process consisting of: First—the nomi- 
nation of all fudges by an impartial com- 
Mission; second—mandatory appointment of 
Judges by the Governor from the commis- 
sion's slate; and, third—periodic noncompeti- 
tive election of the appointed judges after 
serving on the bench. 

The benefits are enormous. The plan pro- 
vides a commission on which leading law- 
vers, who actually know the persons best 
fitted for judicial service, and laymen who 
are interested in the best administration of 
the laws, can cooperate, Investigate, and pre- 
Sent the Governor a list of the top men 
avallable. The plan permits nomination of 
persons who, by scholarly nature or non- 
political leanings, would never engage in 
the old type partisan campaign. Thus, it 
gives the Governor a choice of the best. 

The apopinted judge serves until the next 
general election following a year on the 
bench. He then must submit himself to the 
voters. The single issue is: “Shall Judge 
Blank be retained in office? Yes or No.” If 
the yoters answer yes, the judge serves an- 
other full term and then again submits his 
name for popular ratification. 

Normally, the sitting judges will be re- 
elected on the yest-no ballot. This procedure 
virtually assures that superior men, having 
been placed on the bench, can continue 
there without engaging in the hurly-burly 
of politics, without taking time off from 
public business to campaign, and without 
begging for political funds and favors, 
Should a judge prove a disappointment, 
newspapers and the bar can campaign 
against his reelection. Unfit judges have 
been rejected. 

None of the 11 States which have adopted 
aspects of a merit plan like that in Missouri 
have ever repealed it. The movement is all 
the other way. Although Midwestern in 
origin, the plan is now being pushed in 19 
additional States throughout the country. 
The reasons are summed up by a Missouri 
judge as follows: 

Under the plan] I know we have a truly 
independent judiciary. Our litigants are 
receiving a higher quality of Justice and our 
people have a growing confidence in our 
courts. Excellent lawyers now to serve 
on our bench who would not submit them- 
selves to the ordeals of the old political sys- 
tem. We have attracted some outstanding 
young men * * * who desire to make the 
judiciary their career, and whose vigor and 
energy are needed. The courts have been 
completely free in every respect from party 
politics.” 

JUDICIAL REMOVAL PROCEDURE NEEDED 


However, the merit plan does not provide 
the whole remedy for a better judiciary, be- 
cause we must also have adequate and ef- 
fective procedures to unseat judges who prove 
unfit, or whose fitness deteriorates. As 
pointed out, open dereliction can be pun- 
ished by the voters. Less dramatic unfit- 
ness might never come before the eye of 
the public at large. 


work, and arbitrary and discriminatory ac- 
tions. Only the lawyers and litigants ap- 
pearing before a judge may become aware of 
such faults which to them can prove cat- 
astrophic, 

The problem plagues all courts. It reaches 
as high as the U.S. Supreme Court. One 
senile Supreme Court Justice once wrote an 
opinion stating the exact opposite of what 
he had agreed with his colleagues to say. 

THE CALIFORNIA COMMISSION 

In California, this problem finally caused 

an explosion which led the way to reform 
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when a murder trial was interrupted for 4 
days because the judge disappeared on an 
“alcoholic binge,” Subsequent investigation 
turned up a number of cases of 
judicial unfitness and neglect. Of five judges 
in one county, four had been absent for as 
long as a year due to ill health. One metro- 
politian judge had presided during only nine 
mornings in 2 years. Others were too old to 
adequately discharges their duties. 

Faced with these disclosures, the California 
Legislature was moved to pay heed to the ad- 
vice, given years before by Albert Kales, 
the author of the Missouri plan, who de- 


clared: 

„An arbitrary or disagreeable course of 
action by a judge arises principally from 
the fact that he Is subject to no authority 
which can receive complaints against him 
and act upon those complaints. * * * The 
best protection * * is a duly constituted 
body of fellow judges * to whom com- 
plaints as to the conduct of judges may be 
brought and who [can] exercise a correc- 
tive Influence.” 

In 1960, California voters approved the 
creation of a commission on judicial qualifi- 
cations comprising five judges named by the 
supreme court, two la named by the 
State bar association, and two citizens named 
by the Governor. 

The commission is authorized to investi- 
gate charges against any judge of a California 
court. It cam conduct hearings and recom- 
mend to the supreme court the removal of a 
judge for willful misconduct, failure in his 
duties, or intemperance. Or it can recom- 
mend the judge’s retirement for disabilities 
interfering with his duties. 

Complaints may be made to the commis- 
sion by any private citizen. As we would sur- 
mise, the majority received are from dis- 
satisfied litigants or others with a personal 
ax to grind. But the unwarranted charges 
are quickly closed out, and for the protection 
of both, accuser and judge must be kept 
confidential. The opportunity for the citi- 
zens to take such action strengthens con- 
fidence in the courts. 

Once the commission is convinced that 
a complaint has merit, it sends the judge 
a registered letter outlining the charge and 
adds politely: Please comment.“ 

So far, the investigation of complaints by 
the commission has resulted in 26 resig- 
nations. These cases involved chiefly physi- 
cal disability, habitual intemperance, and 
impaired mental condition. The resigna- 
tions were not attended by untoward pub- 
licity. Only one judge defended the charges 
brought before the supreme court. He won 
and continues on the bench. 

In some cases, questionable acts or condi- 
tions not felt to warrant charges were called 
to the judges’ attention. Usually this served 
to bring about an improvement. Meanwhile, 
the commission's activities demonstrate to 
all California judges that they are under sur- 
velllance by a public equipped to act against 
judicial unfitness, a discipline that undoubt- 
edly maintains the bench at a higher level of 
efficiency. 

Last fall, Oklahoma voters had an oppor- 
tunity to vote for a similar plan when State 
question 415, providing for a court on the 
judiciary was submitted at the general elec- 
tion. It received a majority of votes cast on 
the measure but failed because of the so- 
called silent vote. The plan would set up a 
court with jurisdiction in cases involving 
removal of judges. I commend it to your sup- 
port when it is resubmitted, as surely it must 
be. After all, why should you tamely submit 
to a dilution of justice by unfit Judges, par- 
ticularly when their rulings may affect your 
whole life? 

I should be dismayed if anyone construed 
my Temarks as a general attack upon the 
character and competence of all our judges, 
I must emphasize that by far the great ma- 
jority of our judges are earnest, able, and 
conscientious, - 
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THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 

Let us give a moment's attention to the 
Federal judiciary. The Federal bench rep- 
resents the largest example of the appointive 
system, with the President appointing all 
Federal judges with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The exalted office or the presi- 
dency fails to purify this system of the unde- 
sirable features of appointment. Federal 
judges have life tenure. More precisely, in 
constitutional language, they serve during 
good behavior. This feature has the virtue of 
establishing an independent judiciary, rela- 
tively free from outside pressures, but yul- 
nerable in that the influence of a 
bad appointee can be exerted from the bench 
as long as he breathes. 

I agree with the thesis advanced by Her- 
bert Brownell, President Eisenhower's first 
Attorney General, in a Saturday Evening 
Post article entitled. Too Many Judges Are 
Political Hacks.” While Attorney General, 
he investigated and made recommendations 
to the President on all judicial appoint- 
ments. But, because Senate confirmation is 
required, Federal judgeships have been tra- 
ditionally treated as senatorial patronage. 
This operates, says Glenn Winters, not so 
much to improve the quality of the appoint- 
ments as to make political footballs out of 
them.” I call your attention to some statis- 
tics which will dispel any lingering doubt as 
to the political character of such appoint- 
ments, Of the 203 judicial appointments 
made by President Eisenhower, 190 were Re- 
publicans and 13 were Democrats. Of 154 
judges appointed by President Kennedy in 
less than 3 years, 141 were Democrats. Thus 
far President Johnson has a perfect record— 
his 26 appointments are all Democrats, 

Brownell sees our appointive system as 
producing not so much corrupt as mediocre 
Judges. This is because lawyers are likely 
to be appointed who orient their careers to- 
ward politics rather than toward excellence 
in the law. These, he feels, do more damage 
than dishonest judges, since the corrupt are 
frequently men of ability and usually wait 
for the main chance, In contrast, the me- 
dlocre Judge muddles justice in every case 
that comes before him. 

I have never suffered from any illusion 
that my own appointment at age 36 to the 
Federal bench came because I had attained 
a position of eminence at the Oklahoma 
Bar. I had supported my great and good 
friend, Josh Lee, who was the successful 
candidate for the U.S, Senate. Those who 
opposed me suggested that I was too young 
to be a Federal judge. I was forced to ad- 
mit that this objection had merit. The only 
response I could make was that, if I could 
be given sufficient time, I would Inevitably 
overcome the handicap of youth. This I 
have accomplished. 

You will forgive me for asserting that po- 
litical appointments are not invariably bad. 
Despite the obvious weakness of our ap- 
pointive system, most Federal judges are 
able, conscientious, and dedicated. The ad- 
ministration of justice in the Federal courts 
has through the years and on the whole 
been maintained at a respectably high level. 
But the conclusion is inescapable that it 
is. not compatible with the public interest 
for politics to weigh heavily in the appoint- 
ment of judges, 

It must be recognized also that the im- 
peachment method of removing Federal 
Judges is so cumbersome that it has been 
successfully resorted to only four times in 
the history of our Nation. And the im- 
peachment process Is the only means pro- 
vided for determining whether the consti- 
tutional standards of good behavior have 
been adhered to. 

What, then, can or should be done to im- 
prove the Federal judiciary? It seems ap- 
parent to me, as it has to many others con- 
cerned with this vital problem, that the 
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reforms that have been adopted in some 
States and which we have here 

can. and in some form should, be adapted 
for Federal usage. 

Why should we not have an impartial 
commission with the responsibility to pro- 
vide the President with a list of those best 
qualified for judicial office? Why should 
we not have adequate and effective means 
of removing unfit Judges from the Federal 
bench? This is not to say that we should 
jeopardize the independence of the judiciary 
by exposing judges to the risk of removal 
for unsubstantial or capricious grounds. 

These reforms are desirable, urgent, and 
indeed vital to the continued strength and 
good health of our democratic way of life. 
A constitutional amendment may be re- 
quired but the Constitution has been 
amended to effect changes of far less con- 
sequence to the Nation. 

And while we pursue the slow and tortu- 
ous process of achieving judicial reform by 
legislation and amendment of State and 
Federal constitutions, there is yet another 
avenue open to us which offers some promise 
tor quick improvement. 

The public enthusiasm for the merit selec- 
tion plan is now reflected in the decisions of 
a few State and municipal chief executives to 
create a nominating commission 
as a voluntary aid in the filling of judicial 
vacancies by appointment. The first to do 
so was Governor Scranton, of Pennsylvania, 
who, in announcing his creation of a Judicial 
nominating commission in January of 1964, 
said, It is essential to our free society that 
the American people hold their judges in 
highest esteem and that they regard them as 
the symbol of impartial, fair, and equal 
justice under law, and this goal can be 
achieved only if the public believes that the 
Judges who preside in its courts are selected 
on the basis of merit only * * *.” 

This practical method of judicial selection 
based on merit alone is rapidly gaining mo- 
mentum. Those who have followed Gover- 
nor Scranton's commendable example are 
Governors Love, of Colorado, Erbe, of Iowa, 
and Volpe, of Massachusetts; and Mayors 
Wagner, of New York, and Ourrigan, of 
Denver. n 

We might even presume to suggest that the 
President, with the acquiescence of U.S. Sen- 
ators, should create a nonpartisan commis- 
sion to aid him in guarding against medioc- 
rity on the Federal bench. 

JUDICIAL REFORM NEEDS CITIZEN SUPPORT 

This is a cause, the success of which de- 
pends significantly on you and the members 
of graduating classes throughout the Nation, 
In this respect, I would join with the con- 
clusions of the American Assembly which 
Just last month recommended that “citizens 
committees on the courts be established in 
all parts of the country to enlist the in- 
formed and active support of the public in 
the cause of judicial reforms.” 

The battle for freedom and justice never 
abates. Will our children join our names 
with those who carried on the battle? On 
many bloody flelds of combat, and in many 
civic arenas, my generation has sought to 
make its contributions, however you may 
judge them. But surely one of our enduring 
achievements has been the concept of new 
laws and new procedures that will foster a 
better judiciary. 

We look now to you to carry on this work 
beyond the limits of our strength, and to 
give it universal application. If you. suc- 
ceed, you will have won a victory which 
will prove one of the strongest supports of 
our democracy and provide a better UHfe in 
Jour era. 
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Higher Education Act of 1965, H.R. 9567 
SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 9567) to 
strengthen the educational resources of our 
colleges and universities and to provide fi- 
nancial assistance for students in postsec- 
ondary and higher education. 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the outstanding bills of the ses- 
sion and whenever it is enacted, as I urge 
and feel sure it will be, it will render 
truly immeasurable service to the cause 
of education throughout the country, and 
it will bring unprecedented benefits to 
everyone concerned in education, par- 
ticularly to very many earnest young peo- 
ple who are seeking to secure a sound, 
modern education. 

There are many factors that dictate 
the strong support of the House of this 
legislation. The almost incredible 
growth in the number of college and uni- 
versity students in the past 10 years and 
the projected growth which between now 
and 1970 will move from 4.8 million stu- 
dents to 6.9 million students, and by 
1973 to 8 million students, representing 
an increase of 100 percent in something 
less than one decade. It is almost cer- 
tain that this accelerated growth will 
continue in the next decade. 

Since the war, the number of institu- 
tions of higher education in this coun- 
try has risen 250 percent, from 866 to ap- 

2,300. As the number of 
high school students wishing to enter 
higher education institutions increases, 
the number will continue to grow. 

In view of the tremendous increases, 
both of students and schools, it is not 
surprising that problems of all kinds 
should develop requiring the attention of 
the Congress. Buildings, libraries, dor- 
mitories, study halls, research and recre- 
ation facilities and many other essen- 
tials have been and are urgently needed. 

Qualified teachers are in especially 
great need. Adequate scholarship funds 
are urgently needed, and fortunately, 
this bill moves to provide some substan- 
tial solution to all these problems. 

The bill would enhance library re- 
sources, college and university commun- 
ity service projects. It would be a spe- 
cial boon to college libraries, providing 
funds for the purchase of books and 
other library materials, and improving 
the library services generally by the es- 
tablishment of Federal programs for re- 
search and training in this area. 

It would strengthen the younger in- 
stitutions by support of national teach- 
ing fellowship programs, attracting out- 
standing young scholars to such institu- 
tions. 

It would extend the benefits of college 
education to increasing numbers of 
students by providing educational grants 
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for needy students, by establishing an 
interim program of federally-guaran- 
teed, reduced-interest student loans, by 
stimulating and assisting State-guaran- 
teed student loan programs, and by ex- 
tending and liberalizing the college 
work-study programs. 

It would firm up title I and title IT of 
the Higher Education Facilities Act by 
easing the pressure of undergraduate, 
academic facilities and making more 
flexible provisions for public, community 
colleges and technical schools, 

I personally believe, and I think this 
belief is shared by many Members of 
this House, that this bill is one of the 
most important bills to come before Con- 
gress for a long time. I am gratified 
that there is such strong recognition in 
this body of the needs of expanding edu- 
cational facilities and opportunities for 
all young Americans qualified to pursue 
higher education and thus fit themselves 
for the complexing tasks of present and 
future which are bound to grow in scope, 
importance and complexity with each 
Passing year. 

Deserving young men and women, 
through no fault of their own, who cur- 
rently lack the means of pursuing their 
educational ambitions will be invaluably 
assisted by this and other measures Con- 
gress has passed in recent times. The 
amount of good that this and related 
Programs will do could not possibly be 
measured or evaluated. But we can be 
sure that the results flowing from this 
enlightened legislation will redound not 
only to the benefit of the very many in- 
dividuals as can avail themselves of these 
programs, but also to the incalculable 
betterment and strengthening of our 
entire Nation. 

It would take too long for me to elabo- 
rate on the many benefits of education 
that this bill will provide and the great 
encouragement that it will give to count- 
less students. 

It will suffice for me at this time to say 
that there are few things more important 
to our country than the providing of ade- 
quate facilities and adequate means to 
furnish our ambitious young people with 
the best education that the Nation can 
provide. 

The fruits of these programs will be 
more manifest in the next generation, 
but they will be visible almost as soon as 
this bill is enacted, because it will insure 
to millions of young Americans the high- 
er education and training in liberal arts, 
the professions, science, teaching, and 
every field of human endeavor that would 
not be possible otherwise, for many of 
them to receive. This fact in itself will 
do more to reaffirm the faith of young 
America in the ability of this great free 
system of ours to meet every contingency 
and to develop the human resources as 
well as our material resources in the in- 
terest of, and for the benefit of individ- 
uals -and of our collective, American 
society. 

I want to compliment the committee 
TT 
Proudly strongly support, and I urge 
its immediate passage by the House. 
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Israel Cummings—The Inspiring Saga of 
a Poor Boy From the Lower East Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to enclose an article written by Fred 
Warner for the East Side News, a weekly 
publication with wide circulation in my 
congressional district in New York City. 

The article, truly an Horatio Alger 
Success story, concerns Israel Cummings 
who was born and raised in Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side, who has never forgot- 
ten the underprivileged children of that 
area. Thousands of East Siders, young 
and old, go to the Israel and Leah Camp- 
ing Grounds in Brewster, N.Y., as a re- 
sult of his efforts. 

Mr. Cummings prides himself as the 
man who never forgot,” and as the Rep- 
resentative of that area of New York City 
which encompasses so many of the poor 
and underprivileged, I readily concur in 
that description of this native son of New 
York who has endeavored quite success- 
fully to repay his country for the many 
privileges it has afforded him. 

The article follows: 

ISRAEL CUMMINGS! THE INSPIRING SAGA OF A 

Poor Bor From THE LOWER East SDE 


(By Fred Warner) 


The youngsters who are growing up on the 
lower east side today nothing about the gas 
light era or the horse drawn vehicles on the 
streets everywhere, 7 decades ago. 

They live in centrally heated homes which 
are installed with the very latest gadgets and 
household appliances for the general purpose 
of making life most enjoyable and worth- 
while, as a rule. 

This was not the case of the days of the 
hero of this story who was born not far from 
the thriying outdoor market places in the 
vicinity of Hester Street, 76 years ago. 

Actually, he was born on February 23, 1889 
of foreign parentage. His father was a dyer 
who had settled here 11 years previously 
from Lithuania, a little country in Europe. 
Although very poor, the family was proud 
and industrious. 

As fortune changed hands and times be- 
came bad with them, this boy quit school— 
the old Public School 20—at the youthful 
age of 13 and went to work for a woolen 
jobber named Abraham Cohen, in order to 
augment the meager earnings of his father 
at the time, 

This was in 1902. However, within a year 
thereafter, this young lad learned the in- 
tricacies of the trade of woolen jobbing so 
rapidly that he was promoted to the status 
of a buyer and again immediately afterward 
to the exalted position of general manager 
of the business until 1916. 

In that year, with his brother, David, he 
founded the firm of Israel Cummings & Bró., 
woolen jobbers. Although just 27 years old 
then, he soon developed a reputation among 
trades people for personal integrity and hon- 
est dealings. 

These dual good qualities stood the firm 
well as business assets, so much so, that by 
1938 both his brother and himself were about 
to expand the business with but very little 
investment of their own, into the present 
multimillion-dollar establishment known na- 
tionally and internationally as the Shamokin 
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Woolen Mills, Inc, New York City, leading 


manufacturers of woolen fabrics in this coun- 
ay 


Our hero, as you may have guessed by now, 


manhood, and is now a millionaire in his 
golden years of existence. 

Honesty, good human understanding, per- 
severance, love of fellow man, all combined to 
achieve for him the prominence in business 
and in community affairs which he so aptly 
deserves. 

As a philanthropist, astute businessman, 
benefactor of the poor and needy, all of these 
things are visible expressions of the man 
whose chief aim in life is not to amass for- 
tunes for the sole personal satisfaction of 
being wealthy, but mainly for the enhance- 
ment of human goals in the promotion of 
better standards of living for people in gen- 
eral, regardless of race, creed, or color, wher- 
ever such needs are apparent. 

Israel Cummings has been the president of 
the Shamokin Woolen Mills since its incep- 
tion. He is seemingly in robust health except 
for a little dental trouble now and then. He 
appears to be vigorous in action and person- 
able when approached. 

He delights in being characterized as “the 
man who never forgot.” He is readily 
friendly, jovial in appearance, and 
a propensity to kid you while at the same 
time penetrating deeply into your mind to 
ascertain for his edification the business 
being discussed. 

When you ask him about his interests and 
activities in respect to the part he plays 
as member, trustee and honorary president of 
the alumni association of the Educational 
Alliance, he shrugs and says “I like to help 
people to help themselves.” 

In 1917 Mr. Cummings married the former 
Leah Ruth Goldberg, daughter of Sholom 
Goldberg of Kovno, Lithuania, a Hebrew 
scholar. The couple has two daughters, 
Carol Shirley and Joyce Beula, who is now 
Mrs, Sidney Horwitz. 

It is said that in his youth, young Israel 
Cummings liked athletic pursuits and joined 
the Educational Alliance in those days and 
soon became active in track, basketball, 
wrestling and weightlifting. 

This earlier physical fitness program, which 
most recently was espoused by our late and 
beloved President John F. Kennedy, is the 
direct result of the good state of physical 
and mental health Mr. Cummings enjoys 
today. 

To encompass the scope of this man's pub- 
lic image is to pay a visit to his office on the 
44th floor of a prominent office building in 
the garment district near 34th Street, and 
gaze upon the many scrolls, plaques, cita- 
tions and other memorabilia collected 
throughout the years of his adult life and 
placed on the walls in mute but significant 
testimony of the dozens of honors bestowed 
upon him by colleges, universities, public 
agencies, private agencies, foreign nations, 
the Armed Forces of the United States, 
clubs, synagogues, churches, and others. 

In his spare time, Mr. Cummings indulges 
in philately and numismatics. That is to 
say, collection and study of postage stamps 
and the science of coins and medals, re- 
spectively. 

He is a life member of the Navy League of 
the United States, was the financial secretary 
and later a director of the Hebrew Free Loan 
Society. He also holds memberships in the 
92d Street branch of the YMHA and the 
Grand Street Boys’ Association. 

He has been interested in the Affairs of 
Yeshiva University since 1923 and is current- 
ly a member of the president’s council and 
chairman of its athletic committee. 

In 1953 he was cofounder of the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. Since 1945 he has been serving as 
& trustee of both the Rabbi Jacob Joseph 
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School here and vice president and trustee 
of its hall of fame committee. 

He is a member of the National Woolens 
Association, Chambers of Commerce of the 
United States, the Masonic Order (Shriner), 
and the Kiwanis Club. He is vice president 
and trustee of the American Biblical Ency- 
clopedia Society, also a founder of the He- 
brew National Orphan Home. 

In January 1961, he attended the first 
White House Conference on the Aged at 
Washington, D.C., as an official delegate of 
the State of New York. Currently, he is 
treasurer of the New York Council, Navy 
8 e Scholarship Fund, 202 East 44th 

eet. 

Soon after returning from the Washington 
Conference on the Aged, he was appointed 
chairman of the 1962 building fund of the 
educational alliance, which was created to 
erect one of the first low-income residential 
apartments for older persons, in the United 
States. 

He was awarded the button of the Legion 
of Honor of Israel in 1960 and a citation for 
outstanding service from the same country 
in 1962. 

Many years ago, going back to his early 
manhood, Mr. Cummings Joined the New Era 
Club of the educational alliance, and, be- 
cause he never forgets, in 1962 he inaugu- 
rated the Israel lecture forum 
series at the club to bring well-known speak- 
ers before its members. 


He is the chairman of the health and 
physical education committee of the educa- 
tional alliance, its camp expansion commit- 
tee, Joint camps committee for Camp Leah, 
Camp Salomon, Camp Edalia, and Cummings 
Village. 

He serves, too, as s director of Surprise 
Lake Camp, and a trustee of Camp Loyal- 
town. He was elected to the halls of fame of 
the education alliance, Yeshiva University, 
the Rabbi Jacob Joseph School, and the old 
Public School 20. 


Aid to Higher Education 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 9567) to 
strengthen the educational resources of our 
colleges and universities and to provide 


financial assistance for students in post- 
secondary and higher education. 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my strong support for H.R. 9567, 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

The demands on our colleges and uni- 
versities have increased tremendously in 
recent years. In fact, our Nation’s col- 
lege population has more than doubled 
in the last 10 years alone—and it will 
continue to expand at a rapid rate for the 
foreseeable future. 

Historically, America has always rec- 
ognized the vital necessity of education 
in the development and prosperity of our 
land. Beginning with the provisions of 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 setting 
aside a portion of the new territory for 
educational use, through the Morrill 
Land-Grant College Act of 1862, the GI 
bills following World War I and Korea, 
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and the 1958 National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, the Federal Government has 
assumed leadership in the effort to pro- 
vide full educational opportunity for all 
our citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before us 
is designed to assist in correcting some 
of the most pressing problems in higher 
education today: the lack of qualified 
teachers, overcrowded facilities, inade- 
quate libraries, and insufficient aid for 
low- and middle-income students. 

In doing this, H.R, 9567 provides as- 
sistance in five major areas: 

First, to support universities sponsor- 
ing community service projects aimed at 
solving specific urban and suburban 
problems—a pioneering effort to develop 
an urban extension service to parallel 
the outstanding success of our Agricul- 
tural Extension Service programs. 

Second, for improvement of college 


library resources through grants for the 


purchase of books and training of li- 
brarians. 

Third, to strengthen small, developing 
institutions through cooperative pro- 
grams with larger universities or educa- 
tional organizations, and through estab- 
lishment of a National Teaching Fellow- 
ship program. 

Fourth, for financial assistance to 
undergraduate and graduate students, 
especially from low- and middle-income 
families—a four part effort including: 
First, an increase in NDEA student loan 
assistance and initiation of a new edu- 
cational opportunity grant program for 
exceptionally needy full-time under- 
graduate students; second, encourage- 
ment for the States to set up student loan 
insurance programs; third, Federal in- 
surance for loans to graduate and under- 
graduate students, regardless of family 
income, but with partial Federal pay- 
ment of interest for students from fam- 
ilies with less than $15,000 annual in- 
come; forth, a broadened and expanded 
college work-study program to include 
any student needing aid, although stu- 
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dents from low-income families will con- 
tinue to receive preference. 

Fifth, to double the construction grant 
program for both graduate and under- 
graduate academic facilities under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation recognizes that nothing is 
more important to America and to our 
Nation’s future well-being than the 
fullest possible development of our hu- 
man educational resources. 

It represents an act of faith and a 
solid investment in the future of this 
great country, and I strongly urge that 
it be passed by the House today. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raynrond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcressionaL Recor, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
3 it (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


